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Zeno and AnastasitUfemperort  of  the  East — Birihf  educaJionj  and  Jint  ixploUs 
of  Tktodoric  the  Ostrogoth — ^Jttt  invasion  and  conquest  qf  holy — The  Croihk 
kingdotn  of  Italy-State  of  the  West^MUiiary  and  cvou  gcvermneni^^The 
senator  Boetkius — Last  acts  and  death  of  Theoaoric, 

»  [A.  D.  476— ^37.J  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  an 
mterval  of  fiAy  years,  till  the  memorable  reign  of  Justinian,  is  faititiy  marked 
by  the  obscure  names  and  ihiperfect  annals  of  Zeno,  Anastasius,  and  Justin, 
who  successively  ascended  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  During  the  same 
period,  Italy  revived  and  flourished  under  the  government  of  a  wthic  king, 
who  might  have  deserved  a  statue  among  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  ancient 
Romans. 

fA.  D.  455—^75.1  Theodoric  the  Ostrog[oth,  the  fourteenth  in  lineal  descent 
of  the  royal  line  of  toe  Aroali,(l)  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,( 2) 
two  years  afber  the  death  of  Attila.*  A  recent  victory  had  restored  the  inae- 
pendence  of  the  Ostroeoths;  and  the  three  brothers,  Walamir,  Theodemir, 
and  Widimir,  who  ruled  that  warlike  nation  with  united  counsels,  had  sepa- 
rately pitched  their  habitations  in  the  fertile  though  desolate  province  of  Pan- 
nonia.  The  Huns  still  threatened  their  revolted  subjects,  but  their  hast^ 
attack  was  repelled  by  the  single  forces  of  Walamir,  and  the  news  of  his 
victory  reached  the  distant  canip  of  his  brother  in  the  same  auspicious  moment 
that  toe  favourite  concubine  of  Theodemir  was  delivered  of  a  son  and  heir. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  his  age,  Theodoric  was  reluctantly  yielded  by  his  father 
to  the  public  mterest,  as  the  pledge  of  an  alliance  which  Leo,  emperor  of  the 
East,  had  consented  to  purchase  by  an  annual  subsidy  of  three  hundred  pounds 
of  gold*    The  royal  hostage  was  educated  at  Constantinople  with  care  and 

O)  Jomaadcf  {4t  rebus  Oeticli,  c.  13,  U,  p^  CM,  9S0.  edit  GroL)  has  drawn  the  pedigrae  of  Tfaeodario 
TOB  Gapt,  one  of  Uie  ^imm,  or  demigodt,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  DomJUan.  Oattiodoilua,  the  flnt 
wiM  ceJebratet  the  royal  race  of  Um  Amall  (Varler.  vlii.  5,  iz.  S5,  z.  S,x1. 1),  reckoiia  the  iraiidaoii  of 
Tbaodoiio  aa  Uie  zvUth  In  doMsenL  PerfngKiold  (Uie  Swedish  coouneniator  of  Oochtoiis.  Vk. 
Tbeodoric  p.  971,  &c  Btockbolin,  160A,)  labouza  to  connect  Uils  genealogy  wldi  tbe  legends  or  traditlow 
arUB  oattva  oountry.t 

(9)  Han  eorvecUy  on  the  banks  of  Uw  lake  Pelso  (Nleosiedler-aee)  near  Camuntttm,  almost  on  tto 
ame  Mot  where  Marens  Antoninos  composed  his  meditations  (Jornandes,  e.  Sl|  p.  058.  Beverta  Pas- 
MBib  iDastrata,  p.  9^  CeDtrius,  Geograndi.  Antiq.  lom.  i.  p.  350). 

VoXm  1II.««-B  *  ^^  aMitiooal  noica,  aee  end  of  this  Toloma. 
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tenderness.  His  bod^  was  formed  to  all  the  exercises  of  war,  bis  mind  wai 
expanded  by  the  habits  of  liberal  conversation ;  he  freauented  the  schools  of 
the  most  skilful  masters;  but  he  disdained  or  neglected  the  arts  of  Greece,  and 
so  ignorant  did  he  always  remain  of  the  first  elements  of  Science,  that  a  rude 
mmi  was  contrived  to  represent  the  si^ature  of  the  illiterate  king  of  Ital^.(3) 
As  soon  as  he  had  attained  the  age  ofeighteen,  he  was  restored  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Ostrogoths,  whom  the  emperor  aspired  to  gain  by  liberality  and  con« 
fidence.  Walamir  had  fallen  in  battle  ;  the  Youngest  of  the  brothers,  Widimii^ 
had  led  away  into  Italy  and  Gaul  an  army  of  Barbarians,  and  the  whole  nation 
acknowledged  for  their  king  the  father  of  Theodoric.  Hi5  ferocious  subjects 
admired  the  strength  and  stature  of  their  young  prince  ;(4)  and  he  soon  con* 
vinced  them  that  be  had  not  degenerated  from  the  valour  of  his  ancestors*  At 
the  bead  of  six  thousand  volunteers  he  secretly  left  the  camp  in  quest  of  adven^ 
tures,  descended  the  Danube  as  far  as  Singidunum  or  Belgrade,  and  soon 
returned  to  his  father  with  the  spoils  of  a  Sarmatian  king  whom  he  had  van^ 
quished  and  slain.  Such  triumphs,  however,  were  productive  only  of  fame^ 
and  the  invincible  Ostrogoths  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress  hj  the  want  ot 
clothing  and  food.  They  unanimously  resolved  to  desert  their  Pannonian 
encampments,  and  boldly  to  advance  mto  the  warm  and  wealthy  neighbouF« 
hood  of  the  Byzantine  court,  which  already  maintained  in  pride  and  luxuir  so 
many  bands  of  confederate  Goths.  After  proving  by  some  acts  of  bostnity 
that  they  could  be  dangerous,  or  at  least  troublesome  enemies,  the  Ostrogothi 
sold  at  a  high  price  tbeir  reconciliation  and  fidelity,  accepted  a  donative  of 
lands  and  money,  and  were  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  lower  Danubef 
under  the  command  of  Theodoric,  who  succeeded  afler  his  fatber^s  death  to 
the  hereditaiy  throne  of  the  Amali.(6) 

[A.  D.  474^-491.]  A  hero,  descended  from  a  race  of  kings,  must  have 
despised  the  base  Isaurian  who  was  invested  with  the  Roman  purple,  without 
any  endowments  of  mind  or  body,  without  any  advantages  of  royal  birth,  of 
superior  qualifications.  After  the  failure  of  the  Theodosian  line,  the  choice  of 
Pulcheria  and  of  the  senate  might  be  justified  in  some  measure  by  the  charac- 
ters of  Martian  and  Leo,  but  the  latter  of  these  princes  confirmed  and  dis« 
honoured  bis  reign  by  the  perfidious  murder  of  Aspar  and  his  sons,  who  too 
rigorously  exacted  the  debt  of  gratitude  and  obedience.  The  inheritance  of 
Leo  and  of  the  East  was  peaceably  devolved  on  his  infant  grandson,  the  son  of 
bis  daughter  Ariadne ;  and  her  Isaurian  husband,  the  fortunate  Trascalisseus, 
exchanged  that  barbarous  sound  for  the  Grecian  appellation  of  Zeno.  After 
the  decease  of  the  elder  Leo,  he  approached  with  unnatural  respect  the  throne 
of  his  son,  humbly  received,  as  a  gift,  the  second  rank  in  the  empire ;  and 
soon  excited  the  public  swipicion  on  the  sudden  and  premature  death  of  bis 
oung  colleague,  whose  lite  could  no  longer  promote  the  success  of  his  am<» 
lition.  But  the  palace  of  Constantinople  was  ruled  by  female  influence,  and 
agitated  by  female  passions :  and  Verina,  the  widow  of  Leo,  claiming  his 
empire  as  her  own,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  deposition  against  the  wnrt bless 
and  ungrateful  servant  on  whom  she  alone  had  bestowed  the  sceptre  of  the 
£ast.(6}  As  soon  as  she  sounded  a  revolt  in  the  ears  of  Zeno,  he  fled  with 
precipitation  into  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  and  her  brother  Basiliscus,  already 
infamous  by  his  African  expedition,(7)  was  unanimously  proclaimed  by  the  ser^ 

(3)  The  fini  fimr  leCten  of  bit  name  (6E0A)  were  inaeilbed  on  a  eoM  plate,  and  when  tt  wat  filed  va 
fhepaper, Uie ktaig drew hte  pen  Uirongh Uw taiienratai (Anoaym.  Vatoian. ad Calcem  Amm. MarceUla. 
pw  TV),  Thta  authentic  tet,  whh  the  tea^ioMioj  of  Prooopliu,  or  at  leait  of  the  conieinporary  GodM 
(6oUii«.  L  I.  c.  9,  p.  311),  flir  outweigha  the  vague  pcaiaee  or  Ennodiui  (Birmond.  Opera,  torn.  I.  p.  UB6), 
■ndTheophanes  (Chronotraph.  p.  IIS).* 

(4)  Btatura  eM  qua  radlgnet  prooerltate  regnantem  (Bmodiw,  p.  1614).  The  Mahop  of  Pavla  (t  meaa 
Hm  eodealaittc  who  wtehed  to  oe  a  bWiop)  then  prooeeds  to  celehrate  the  comptezfam,  eyee,  han^i,  &e.  of 
bla  wveieigu. 

(5)  The  Mate  of  the  OetrofollM,  and  the  fine  yean  of  Theodorle,  are  found  In  Jomandee  (c.  89->M| 
p.  6w— 6M,)  and  Malchut  (Biceqit.  LogaL  p.  78— 80),' who  enoocoualy  Mylei  him  the  eon  of  Walanlr. 

(0)  Theophanei  (p.  Ill,)  Insert!  a  copy  of  her  aaerei  letten  to  the  provincef,  t^  on  /SwiXceov  mttftpmf 

an mu  en  vpexem^atuBa  fiaaiAaa  TptmcmKlummt^Bt,    iuoh  Anude  preleMloM  wonM  ha?a 

■ftonlibed  the  ilaves  of  tbe/ral  CMan. 

0)  Vol  iU.  1^971,373. 
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¥lte  senate.  But  the  reign  of  the  usurper  was  short  and  turbulent.  Baailiscus 
piesunied  to  aasaasinate  the  lover  of  bis  sister ;  be  dared  to  offend  the  lover  of 
liis  wife,  the  vain  and  insolent  Harmatius^  who,  in  the  midst  of  Asiatic  luzum 
affected  the  dress^  the  demeanour,  and  the  sumame  of  Achilles. (8)  By  the 
conspiracy  of  the  malecontents,  Zeno  was  recalled  from  exile ;  the  armies,  the 
capital,  the  penon  of  Basiliscus,  were  betrayed ;  and  his  whole  family  was 
condemned  to  the  long  agony  ot  cold  and  hunger  by  the  inhuman  conqueror, 
who  wanted  courage  to  encounter  or  to  ibr^ve  his  enemies.*  The  haurhty 
q)irit  of  Verina  waa  still  incapable  of  subminion  or  repose.  She  provoked  tfaie 
enmity  of  a  favourite  general,  embraced  his  cause  as  soon  as  he  was  disgraced. 
«:reated  a  aew  emperor  in  Syria  and  Cgypt,^ised  an  army  of  seventy  tfeusand 
■len,  and  persisted  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life  in  a  fruitless  rebellion,  which, 
According  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  had  been  nredicted  by  Christian  hermits 
and  Pagan  maficis^.  While  the  Cast  was  afflicted  by  the  passions  of  Verina, 
her  daii^ter  Ariadne  was  distinguished  by  the  female  virtues  of  mildness  and 
fidelity ;  she  followed  her  husband  in  his  exile,  and  after  his  restoration  she 
implored  his  clemency  in  fevour  of  her  mother.  On  the  decease  of  Zeno» 
Anadne>  the  daughter,  the  mother,  and  the  widow  of  an  emperor,  gave  her 
hand  and  the  imperial  title  to  Anastasius,  an  aged  domestic  of  the  palace,  who 
survived  his  elevation  above  twentj^eeven  years,  and  whose  character  is  attested 
by  the  acclamation  of  the  people,  **  Reign  as  you  have  lived  !"(9)* 

{A.  D.  476—488.]  Whatever  fear  or  affisction  could  bestow,  was  profusely 
bvisbed  by  Seno  on  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  the  rank  of  patrician  and 
consul,  the  command  of  the  Palatine  troops,  an  equestrian  statue,  a  treasure  in 
gold  and  silver  of  many  thousand  pounds,  the  name  of  son,  and  the  promise  ot 
«  rich  and  honourable  wife.  As  long  as  Tkeodoric  condescended  to  serve,  he 
supported  with  courage  and  fidelity  Ae  cause  of  his  benefactor :  his  rapid 
march  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  Zeno ;  and  in  the  second  revolt,  the 
Walandrif  as  they  were  called,  pursued  and  pressed  the  Asiatic  rebels,  till 
Ihey  leA  an  easy  victory  to  the  imperial  troops.(10)  But  the  faithful  servant 
was  suddenly  converted  Into  a  formidable  enemy,  who  spread  the  fiames  of 
war  from  Constantinople  to  the  Adriatic ;  many  flourishing  cities  were  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  the  agriculture  of  Thracs  was  almost  extirpated  by  the  wanton 
tnuehy  of  the  Goths,  who  deprived  their  captive  peasants  of  the  right  hand 
that  guided  the  ploi4h.(ll)  On  such  occasions,  Tneodoric  sustained  the  loud 
tuid  specious  reproach  of  disloyalty,  of  ingratitude,  and  of  insatiate  avarice, 
which  could  be  only  excused  by  the  hard  necessity  of  his  situation.  He 
)!eigned,  not  as  the  monarch,  but  as  the  minister  of  a  ferocious  people,  whose 
aotrit  was  unbroken  by  s/aver^,  and  impatient  of  real  or  imaginary  insults. 
Their  poverty  was  incurable :  since  the  most  liberal  donatives  were  soon  dis- 
sipated in  wasteful  luxuiy,  and  the  most  fertile  estates  became  barren  in  their 
hands;  they  despised,  but  they  envied,  the  laborious  provincials;  and  when 
their  subsistence  had  failed,  the  Ostrogoths  embraced  the  familiar  resources  of 
war  and  rapine*  It  had  been  the  wish  of  Tbeodoric  (such  at  least  was  his 
declaration,)  to  lead  a  peaceable,  obscure,  obedient  life,  on  tiie  confines  of 
Scythia,  till  the  Byzantine  court,  by  splendid  and  fallacious  promises,  seduced 
him  to  attack  a  confederate  tribe  of  Goths,  who  bad  been  engaged  in  the  party 
of  Basiliscus.  He  marched  from  his  station  at  Mssia,  on  the  solemn  assuranoe 
that  before  he  reached  Adrianople,  he  should  meet  a  plentiful  convoy  of  pro> 


(8)  BoMm,  torn.  L  p.  339, 333,  edit  Kiutar. 

(9)  Tbe  contemporary  histories  or  MaJcbus  tod  Candkliis  are  lost :  but  some  extracts  or  fragments  bav« 
been  ttved  by  Pbotlus  (IxxvUk  Ixxiz.  p.  100—108),  Constaadne  ForpkyrMenUus  (Eicerpt.  Lee.  p.  79—07), 
and  in  various  articles  of  the  laexicon  of  Suidaa.  The  Chronicle  of  Marcellinus  CEmago  Hlftorlie)  are 
originals  for  the  neigns  of  Zeao  aiyl  Anastaslns;  and  T  must  acknowledge,  almost  for  the  last  time,  my 
oUimtions  to  tile  large  and  accurate  collections  of  TlUemont  (Hist,  dee  Snap.  torn.  vi.  p.  473— <9B). 

(10)  In  Ipsls  eongiesslonis  tuc  forihus  cessit  tnvasor,  cnm  prof v/fo  per  te  sceptre  rraderentnr  de  satotB 
dnbhantl.  Ennodlus  then  proceeds  (p.  1596,  1507,  torn.  i.  Sirroond,)  to  transport  his  hero  (on  a  Hying 
dragon !)  Into  iSthlopia,  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cahcer.  The  evidence  of  the  valeslan  fragment  (p.  717), 
Uberatus  (Brev.  Eutycn.  e.  S5,  p.  118), land  Theopbanes  (p.  Ill),  is  moi«  sober  and  rational. 

(11)  This  cruel  practice  is  specially  Imputed  to  the  Tnarian  Goths,  leas  barbaroua,  as  It  should  seenn 
Itaithe  Walamira.  batttMMaof  Tlwodaoiria  diaiged with Uk mia of  ma^y Romaa citlei  (Hatebot 

^•jTC-p'-  ''^'  P^  W). 
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visions,  and  a  reinforcement  of  eight  thousand  horse,  and  thirty  thousand  fotilk 
wnile  the  legions  of  Asia  were  encamped  at  Heraclea  to  second  his  operations* 
These  measures  were  disappointed  by  mutual  jealousy.  As  he  advanced  into 
Thrace,  the  son  of  Theodemir  found  an  inhospitable  solitude,  and  his  Gothic 
followers,  with  a  heavy  train  of  horses,  of  mutes,  and  of  wagons,  were  betrayed 
by  their  ffuides  among  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  Mount  Sondis,  where  he  was 
assaulted  by  the  arms  and  invectives  of  Tneodoric  the  son  of  Triarius.  From 
a  neighbouring  height,  bis  artful  rival  harangued  the  camp  of  the  fValaminf 
and  branded  their  leader  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  child,  of  madman,-  of 
penured  traitor,  the  enemy  of  his  Dlood  and  nation.  **  Are  you  ignorant," 
exclaimed  the  son  of  Trianus,  ^  that  it  is  the  constant  policy  of  the  Romans 
*  to  destroy  the  Gk)tbs  by  each  otber^s  swords  ?  Are  you  insensible  that  the 
victor  in  this  unnatural  contest  will  be  ezpo«ed,  and  justly  exposed,  to  their 
implacable  revenge  ?  Where  are  those  warriors^  my  Kinsmen  and  thy  own* 
whose  vvidows  now  lament  that  their  lives  were  sacrificed  to  thy  rash  amoition  T 
Where  is  the  wealth  which  thy  soldiers  possessed  when  they  were  first  allured 
from  their  native  homes  to  enlist  under  thy  standard  ?  Each  of  them  was  then 
master  of  three  or  four  horses ;  they  now  follow  thee  on  foot  like  slaves,  through 
the  deserts  of  Thrace ;  those  men  who  were  tempted  by  the  hope  of  measuring 
gold  with  a  bushel,  those  brave  men  who  are  as  free  and  as  noble  as  thyself. 
A  language  so  well  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  Goths,  excited  clamour  and 
discontent ;  and  the  son  of  Theodemir,  apprehensive  of  being  left  alone,  was 
compelled  to  embrace  his  brethren^  and  to  imitate  the  example  of  RomaA 
perfidy.(12)* 

[A.  D.  489.]  In  every  state  of  bis  fortune,  the  prudence  and  firmness'of  Theo« 
doric  were  equally  conspicuous ;  whether  he  threatened  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  the  confederate  Goths,  or  retreated  with  a  faithful  band  to  tlie  moun- 
tains and  sea-€oast  of  Epinis.  At  length  the  accidental  death  of  the  son  ot 
Triarius(ld)  destroyed  the  balance  which  the  Romans  had  been  so  anxious  to 
preserve  the  whole  nation  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Amali,  and  the 
Byzantine  court  subscribed  an  ignominious  and  oppressive  treaty. (14)  The 
senate  had  already  declared  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  choose  a  parly  among  the 
Goths  since  the  public  was  unequal  to  the  support  of  their  united  forces ;  a 
subsidy  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  with  the  ample  pay  of  thirteen  thou* 
sand  men,  were  required  for  the  least  co(«iderable  of  their  armies  ;(1 6)  and 
the  Isaurians,  who  guarded  not  the  empire  but  the  emperor,  enioyed,  besides 
the  privilege  of  rapine,  an  annual  pension  of  five  thousand  pounds.  The  saga- 
cious mindof  Theodoric  soon  perceived  that  he  vvas  odious  to  tbe  Romans,  and 
suspected  by  tbe  Barbarians ;  he  understood  the  popular  murmur,  that  his  sub- 
jects were  exposed  in  tbeir  frozen  huts  to  intolerable  hardships,  while  theit 
kinf^  was  dissolved  in  tbe  tuxunr  of  Greece,  and  he  prevented  the  painful  alter 
native  of  encountering  the  Gotns,  as  the  champion,  or  of  leading  them  to  the 
field  as  the  enemy,  of  Zeno.  Embracing  an  enterprise  worthy  of  his  courage 
and  ambition,  Theodoric  addressed  the  emperor  in  tbe  follow ing  words: 
*' Althot>gh  your  servant  is  maintained  in  afiluence  by  your  liberality,  graciously 
listen  to  the  wishes  of  my  heart!  Italy,  the  inheritance  of  your  predecessors, 
and  Rome  itself,  the  head  and  mistress  of  the  world,  now  Uuctuate  under  the 
violence  and  oppression  of  Odoacer  the  mercenary.  Direct  me,  with  my 
national  troops,  to  march  against  the  tyrant.  If  I  fall,  you  will  be  relieved 
from  an  expensive  and  trouolesome  friend :  if,  with  the  Divine  permission,  I 

(13)  Jornaodei  (c  56, 57,  p.  696.)  ditplays  the  wrvicea  of  Theorloric,  confcsKs  his  rctvards,  but  Ai§ 
WDibloB  hia  revolt,  of  which  such  curious  details  have  been  preserved  by  Malchus  (Excerpt.  Legat. 
p.  78—67}.  MarcellinuB,  a  domestic  of  Justinian,  under  whose  fourth  consulship  (A.  D.  534,}  ho 
composea  his  Chronicles  (Scaliger,  Theanurus  Trmporum,  P.  ii.  p.*34— 57),  betrays  his  prejudice  and 

paesloo :  in  Grcclam  debacchantcro Zenonis  niuniflceutiA  pene  i>acattt8 twoeociis  ounquam 

■■Uatus,  k.c 

(13)  As  be  was  riding  In  his  own  camp,  an  unruly  horse  threw  hfm  against  the  point  of  a  spear,  whiek 
hung  before  a  tent,  or  was  flxod  on  a  wagon  (Harcellin.  in  Cbron^  Evagrius,  I.  iii.  c.  85}. 

(14)  See  Malchus  (p.  91,)  and  Evagrius  (I.  Iii.  c.  35). 

(19)  Malchus,  n.  65.    In  a  single  action,  which  was  decided  by  the  skill  and  discipline  of  Sablnlan, 
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tccc«d^  I  shall  eoTem  in  jour  name,  and  to  your  ^lory,  tbe  Roman  senate, 
and  die  part  of  the  repubhc  delivered  from  slavery  by  my  victorious  arms/' 
The  proposal  of  Tbeoaoric  was  accepted,  and  perhaps  haa  been  suggested  by 
the  Byzantine  couit.  But  the  forms  of  the  commission  or  mnt  appear  to 
have  been  ezpressed  with  a  prudent  ambiguity,  which  might  be  explained 
by  the  event;  and  it  was  left  doubtful  whether  the  conqueror  of  Italy 
should  reign  as  the  lieutenant,  the  vassal,  or  the  ally  of  the  emperor  of  the 
i;ast.(l6) 

The  reiwtatioa  both  of  the  leader  and  of  the  war  diffused  a  universal 
ardour ;  the  Walandn  were  multiplied  by  the  Gothic  swarms  already  engac^ed 
in  the  service,  or  seated  in  the  provinces,  of  the  empire ;  and  each  bold  bar- 
barian, who  had  heard  of  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  Italy,  was  impatient  to 
seek  throofh  the  most  peiilous  adventures,  the  possession  of  such  enchanting 
objects.  The  march  ot  Theodoric  must  be  considered  as  the  emigration  of  an 
entire  people ;  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Goths,  their  aged  parents,  and 
most  precious  effects,  were  carefully  transported ;  and  some  idea  may  be 
formea  of  the  heavy  baggage  that  now  followed  the  camp,  by  the  loss  ot  two 
thousand  wagons,  which  had  been  sustained  in  a  single  action  in  the  war  of 
fipinis.  For  their  subsistence,  the  Groths  depended  on  the  magazines  of  com 
which  wasground  in  portable  mills  by  the  handsof  their  women;  on  the  milk 
and  flesh  oftbeir  flocks  and  herds ;  on  tbe  casual  produce  of  the  chase,  and 
upon  the  contributions  which  they  mi^ht  impose  on  all  who  should  presume 
to  dispute  the  passage,  or  to  refuse  their  friendly  assistance.  Notwithstanding 
these  precautions,  they  were  exposed  lo  the  danger,  and  almost  to  the  distress 
of  famine,  in  a  march  of  seven  hundred  miles,  which  had  been  undertaken  in 
the  depth  of  a  rieorous  winter.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power,  Dacia 
and  Fannonia  no  ioneer  exhibited  the  rich  prospect  of  populous  cities,  well 
cultivated  fields,  andf  convenient  highways :  the  reign  of  barbarism  and  de- 
solation was  restored,  and  the  tribes  of  Bulgarians,  Uepidae,  and  Sarmatians, 
who  had  occupied  the  vacant  province,  were  prompted  by  their  native  fierce- 
ness, or  the  solicitations  of  Odoacer,  to  resist  the  progress  of  his  enemy.  In 
many  obscure  though  bloody  battles,  Tbeodoric  fought  and  vanquished ;  till  at 
length,  surmounting  every  obstacle  by  skilful  conduct  and  perseverii^  courage, 
he  descended  from  the  Julian  Alps,  and  displayed  his  invincible  Jbanners  on 
(he  confines  of  Italy .(17) 

Odoacer,  a  rival  not  unworthy  of  his  arms,  had  already  occupied  the  advan- 
tageous and  well^nown  post  ot  the  river  Sontius  near  the  ruins  of  Aquileia ;  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  host,  whose  independent  hi$igi{lQ^  or  leaders  disdained 
tbe  duties  of  subordination  and  the  prudence  of  delays.  No  sooner  had  Theo- 
doric granted  a  short  repose  and  refreshment  to  his  wearied  cavaliy,  than  he 
boldly  attacked  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy ;  tbe  Ostrogoths  showed  more 
ardour  to  acquire,  than  the  mercenaries  to  detend,  tbe  lands  of  Italy ;  and  the 
reward  of  the  first  victory  was  the  possession  of  the  Venetian  province  as  far  as 
the  walk  of  Verona.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  on  the  steep  banks  of 
the  rapid  Adige,  he  was  opposed  by  a  new  army,  reinforced  in  its  numbers, 
and  not  impaired  in  its  couraee :  the  contest  was  more  obstinate,  but  the  event 
was  still  more  decisive ;  Oooacer  fled  to  Ravenna,  Theodoric  advanced  to 
Milan,  and  the  vanquished  troops  saluted  their  conqueror  with  loud  acclama- 
tions of  respect  and  fidelity,  ftut  their  want  either  of  constancy  or  of  faith, 
soon  exposed  him  to  the  most  imminent  danger;  bis  vanguard,  with  several 
Gothic  countSyWbich  had  been  rashly  intrusted  to  a  d«?serter,  was  betrayed  and 
destroyed  near  Faenza  by  his  double  treachery :  Odoacer  again  appeared 
master  of  tbe  field,  and  the  invader,  strongly  entrenched  in  his  camp  ofPavia, 

(10)  Jornandet  (e.  57,  n.  096,  fl07,)  hM  abridged  the  xremt  history  of  OaMlodorliM.  Am,  eoBipare,  and 
Meonclle,  Proeopiui  (OoUilc.  1.  i.  e.  1),  the  ValeiteD  Fragment  (p.  718),  TtMC^fbaam  (p.  1I3),  and  Marcel- 
ltBi]fl(inCbnMi.) 

'  (17)  Tlieodorle**  march  to  sapfrtled  and  illaatrated  by  Eanodiut  (p.  19Qft-ie0S),  when  Um  bombaat  ot 
Ihe  orvtion  Is  translated  htto  tbe  langna^  of  common  aenM. 

m  Tot  re|f«,  &e.  (Eonodiua,  p.  1QQ3.)    We  must  recollect  how  mach  the  royal  title  was  mi 
■■4«^gEaded,  and  Uiat  the  merceoariea  of  Ita^  ware  Uie  fragments  of  maoy  tribes  and  natioBa. 
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was  fMluced  to  solicit  the  aid  of  a  kindred  nation,  the  Visigoths  of  Gaal.  In 
the  course  of  this  history,  the  most  voracious  aopetite  for  war  will  be  abun- 
dantly satiated,  nor  can  f  much  lament  that  our  dark  and  imperfect  materials 
do  not  afibrd  a  more  ample  nairative  of  the  distress  of  Italj,  and  of  the  fierce 
conflict,  which  was  finally  deckled  by  the  abilities,  experience,  and  valour  of 
the  Gothk;  king.  Immediately  before  the  battle  of  Verona,  be  Tisited  the  teat 
of  his  motber(19)  and  sister,  and  requested,  that  on  a  day,  the  most  illastrmus 
festival  of  his  life,  they  would  adorn  him  with  the  rich  garments  which  they 
had  worked  with  their  own  hands.  **  Our  gloiy,'*  said  he,  ^  is  mutual  and 
inseparable.  Yoa  are  known  to  the  world  as  the  mother  of  Theodoric ;  and 
it  becomes  me  to  prove  that  I  am  the  genuine  ofl&pring  of  those  heroes  fifXHn 
whom  I  claim  my  descent."  The  wife  or  concubine  of  Theodemir  was 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the  German  matrons,  who  esteemed  their  sons* 
honour  far  above  their  safety :  and  it  is  renorted,  that  in  a  desperate  action, 
when  Theodoric  himself  was  hunied  along  by  the  torrent  of  the  flying  crowd, 
she  boldly  met  them  at  the  entrance  of  tne  camp,  and,  by  lier  generous 
reproaches,  drove  them  back  on  the  swords  of  the  enem]r.(20] 

[A.  D.  493.]  From  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  Theodoric  reigned 
hy  the  right  of  conquest :  the  Vandal  ambassadors  surrendered  the  island  of 
Sicily,  as  a  lawful  appendage  of  his  kingdom ;  and  he  was  accepted  as  the 
deliverer  of  Rome  by  the  senate  and  people,  who  had  shut  their  gates  against 
the  flying  usurper,  (fl)  Ravenna  alone,  secure  in  the  fortificatbns  of  art  and 
nature,  still  sustained  a  siege  of  almost  three  years ;  and  the  daring  sallies  of 
Odoacer  carried  slaughter  and  dbmay  into  the  Gothic  camp.  At  length,  des- 
titute of  provisions  and  hopeless  pf  relief,  that  unfortunate  monarch  yielded  to 
the  groans  of  his  subjects  and  the  clamours  of  his  soldiers.  A  treaty  of  peace 
was  negotiated  by  me  bishop  of  Ravenna ;  the  Ostrogoths  were  admitted  into 
the  city,  and  the  hostile  ki^gs  consented,  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  to  nile 
with  equal  and  undivided  authority  the  provinces  of  Italy.  The  event  of  such 
an  agreement  ma^  be  easily  foreseen.  After  some  days  had  been  devoted  to 
the  semblance  of  joy  and  friendship,  Odoacer,  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  banquet, 
was  stabbed  by  the  hand,  or  at  least  by  the  command,  of  his  rival.  Secret 
and  effectual  orders  had  been  previously  despatched ;  the  faithless  and  rapa- 
cious mercenaries,  at  the  same  moment,  and  without  resistance,  were  uni- 
versally massacred;  and  the  royalty  of  Theodoric  was  proclaimed  by  the 
Goths,  with  the  tardy,  reluctant,  ambiguous  consent  of  the  emperor  of  the  East. 
The  design  of  a  conspiracy  was  imputed,  accordinp  to  the  usual  forms,  to  the 

E rostrate  tyrant,  but  his  innocence,  and  the  guilt  of  his  conqueror,(22)  are  suf- 
ciently  proved  by  the  advantageous  treaty  which /brce  would  not  sincerely 
have  granted,  nor  weahie$$  have  rashly  infringed.  The  jealousy  of  power,  and 
the  mischiefe  of  discord,  may  sugeest  a  more  decent  apology,  and  a  sentence 
less  rigorous  may  be  pronounced  against  a  crime  which  was  necessary  to 
introduce  into  Italj[  a  «?neration  of  public  felicity.  The  Itvii^  avtbor  of  this 
felicity  was  audaciously  praised  in  his  own  presence  by  sacred  and  profane 
orators  ;(23)  but  history  On  bis  time  she  was  mute  and  inglorious)  has  not  lef\ 
any  just  representation  ot  the  events  which  displayed,  or  ojf  the  defects,  which 

(10)  See  Eonodlut,  ^  1603,  ISM.  Since  Uie  orsti>r.  In  tbe  Un|*s  preMoee,  could  menilon  and  pntoo 
his  mother,  we  mny  conclude  Uuu  UMmngnnaijulijr  ot  Tlieodork  wee  not  hurt  by  iJie  vu](ar  reproncbee 
«f  concubine  end  baetard.* 

(90)  Thie  anecdote  la  iclatad  on  tbe  modem  but  re»pecuMe  auibority  of  SkMNihie  (op.  torn.  1.  p.  580l 
Pe  OccldenL  Imp.  L  zv.) :  bie  words  are  curloue— **  Would  you  return  T*  Jte.  Bbe  preaeated  and  almooi 
diaplayed  the  original  rocicea  t 

(81)  Hint  Mlaoell.  I.  XT.  a  Homan  tabtory  frem  Janoa  to  the  feth  century,  an  Epitome  of  Eutmpkia, 
Faulna  Diaoonna,  and  Tbeophanaa,  which  Mnraiorl  taaa  publkhed  from  a  MS.  in  tbe  Ambroalan  Ubtmiy 
(Script  Beram  Italicarum,  torn.  L  p.  lOU). 

(SS)  Proeoplua  (Gotlilc  L  1.  c  l,)  opprovea  blmself  an  Impartial  akeptk:  ^am M>ufm  rpnm 

mentvt.    Caaaiodorhia  (la  Chron.)  and  Ennodiua  (p^  1004,)  are  rdval  and  credutona,  and  tbe  teatlmony  of 


tbe  Valeilan  fragment  (p.  718),  muet  Juatify  their  beliaf.  HareelUnM  ipiia  tbe  venom  of  a  Greek  eul^eet 
— perjurib  lllectua,  inlerteetuMueeet  (in  Chron.) 

(SS)  The  aooonMiB  and  aerTUe  oration  of  Ennodtaa  waa  pronounced  at  Milan  or  Xavenna.  In  the  year 
507  or  508  (Sinnond,  torn.  1.  p.  1615).  Two  or  three  year*  aAerward,  tbe  orator  waa  rewarded  with  tlit 
Maboprte  of  Hvla,  wblcb  he  beM  tHl  hie  deMh  in  tbe  year  SSI.  (Dupln.  BibHoC  Eeciea.  lom.  Y.  d.  11— 
14.    BeeSaxli  Onomaadcon,  torn.  U.  p.  19r» 
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clo«ded,t]i«  Tirhies  of  Theodoric.(34)  One  record  of  his  fame,  the  Tolume  of 
public  epistles  composed  bj  Cassiodorius  in  the  rojal  name,  is  still  extant,  and 
nas  obtained  more  implicit  credit  than  it  seems  to  deserve. (^25)  They  exhibit 
the  forms,  rather  than  the  substance^  of  his  government ;  and  we  should  vainly 
search  for  die  pure  and  spontaneous  sentiments  of  the  Barbarian  amidst  tlie 
declamation  and  leamii^  of  a  sophist,  the  wishes  of  a  Roman  senator,  the  pre- 
cedents of  office,  and  the  vague  professions,  which,  in  every  court  and  on  eveiy 
occasion,  compose  the  language  of  discreet  ministers.  The  reputation  of 
Theodoric  may  repose  with  more  confidence  on  the  visible  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  a  reign  of  thirty 4hree  years ;  the  unanimous  esteem  of  his  own  times^ 
and  tne  memory  of  his  wisdom  and  courage,  his  justice  and  humanity,  which 
was  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  Goths  and  Italians. 

The  partition  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  of  which  Theodoric  a5si^;ned  the  third 
part  to  his  soldiers,  is  honourably  arramed  as  the  sole  irmistice  of  his  life. 
And  even  this  act  maybe  fairly  justified  by  the  example  of  Odoacer,  the  f%hts 
of  conquest,  the  true  interest  of  the  Italians,  and  the  sacred  duty  of  Subsisting 
a  whole  people,  who,  on  the  faith  of  his  promises,  had  transported  themselves 
into  a  distant  land.(26)  Under  the  rei^  of  Theodoric,  and  in  the  happy 
climate  of  Italy,  the  Goths  soon  multiplied  to  a  formidable  host  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men,(37)  and  the  whole  anaount  of  their  families  may  be  com- 
puted by  the  ordinaiy  addition  of  women  and  children.  Their  invasion  of 
property,  a  part  of  which  must  have  been  already  vacant,  was  disguised  by 
the  generous  but  hnproper  name  of  hotpUality;  these  unwelcome  guests  were 
irregularly  dispersed  over  the  face  of  Italy,  and  the  lot  of  each  Barbari^  was 
adequate  to  his  birth  and  office,  the  number  of  his  followers,  and  the  rustic 
wealth  which  he  possessed  in  slaves  and  cattle.  The  distinctions  of  noble  and 
plebeian  were  acknowledged ; (28)  but  the  lands  of  every  freeman  were 
exempt  from  taxes,tand  be  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  subject 
only  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  (29)  Fashion,  and  even  convenience,  soon  per> 
suaded  the  conquerors  to  assume  the  nu)re  elegant  dress  of  the  natives,  bu* 
they  still  persisted  in  the  use  of  their  nrother-tono^ue ;  and  their  contempt  fo« 
the  Latin  schools  was  applauded  by  Theodoric  himself,  who  gratified  their 
prejudices,  or  his  own,  by  declaring,  that  the  child  who  had  trembled  at  a  rod, 
would  never  dare  to  look  upon  a  sword.(30)  Distress  might  sometimes  pro- 
voke the  indigent  Roman  to  assume  the  ferocious  manners  which  were 
insensibly  relinciuished  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  Barbarian  ;(31)  but  these 
mutual  conversions  were  not  encouraged  by  the  policy  of  a  monarch  who  per-  ^ 
petuated  the  separation  of  the  Italians  and  Goths ;  reserving  the  former  for  the  ' 
arts  of  peace,  and  the  latter  for  the  service  of  war.  To  accomplish  this  design, 
he  studied  to  protect  his  industrious  subjects,  and  to  moderate  the  violence 
without  enervating  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  maintained  for  the 

CM)  Dm'  beat  m«lMlali  are  oeeaaioail  Moti  from  Prooopluf  and  the  Valeilan  Fragmeat,  wlUcb  waa 
diaooveied  by  Simond,  and  ia  pabUibed  at  the  end  of  Amioianua  MareelUnaa.  The  aallior*8  name  le 
anJcnown,  and  hia  atyle  is  barbarous;  but  In  bis  varions  facts  he  athibiia  the  knowledfe,  without  the  pas- 
akiaa.  of  a  oonteraporary.  The  president  Montesquieu  had  fbrmed  the  plan  of  a  history  of  Theodorie, 
which  at  a  distance  might  appear  a  rich  and  InterasUng  subject 

(95)  The  best  edition  of  the  Fmnanm  Likri  ztl.  b  Uiat  of  Job.Oanatiua  (Rotomagi.lSm,  In  Oap. 
Caaaiodor.  S  vols.  Ibl.)  but  they  deserved  and  required  such  an  editor  aa  the  Marquis  Scipio  MaM, 
who  thought  of  publishing  them  at  Veroaa.  TIm  Barhara  EUganza  (as  U  Is  lagaakNisly  named  by 
Tiraboechi)  la  never  slmptey  and  seldom  perspieuona 

(S6)  Procopius,  Gothic.  L  1.  e.  1.  Variarnm  U.  Maflbl  (Verona  Iliuatrata,  p.  I.  p  9S8,)  exaggerated 
the  injustice  of  the  Goths,  whom  he  hated  as  an  Ttaliaa  noble.    The  plebeian  Muratorl  crouches  under 

fhnir  oppuMWlign. 

(97)  Arueoplns,  Goth.  L  W.  c  4.  SL  Banodius  dmrifaes  (p.  1619,  MIS,)  the  mtUtary  aitiaad  Inereartiig 
numbers  of  the  Gotfaa. 

(98)  Wlien  Theodorie  nve  Ma  riaier  to  tha  ktaig  of  the  Vandals,  she  sailed  for  AfHca  with  a  guard  of 
jseo  noble  Goths,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  Ave  armed  Mlowen  (Pracopw  VandaL  1.  L  e.  8).  Tha 
Gothle^noblUty  must  have  been  as  numerous  as  brave. 

(W)  Bee  the  aeknowledgmeat  of  Godilc  liberty,  Var.  ▼.  30. 

(30)  PitMoplua,  OoUi.  1.  L  e.  9.  The  Roman  boys  learned  tbelanguage  (Var.  vilt.  91,)  of  tha  Goclw. 
Their  feoeral  ignoraaea  Is  not  deatioyed  by  the  exceptions  of  Amalasuntba,  a  i^male,  who  might  stnir 
without  shame,  or  of  Theodatns,  whose  learning  provoked  the  indlgnatloa  and  eoatempt  of  Ui 

unded  on  experience :  **  Romaaus  miser  imitatnr  i 
See  the  Fragment  and  Notes  of  Valeslua,  p.  719. 


0UI)  'a  saying  of  Theodoric  was  fbonded  on  experience :  **  Romaaus  miser  imitatnr  Gothua ;  et  i 
Cdtaw)GoitaMtaiiiiiisnrr  -    -     -.    - 
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pubhc  defence.  They  held  their  lands  and  benefices  as  a  militanr  stipeod ;  aC 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet  they  were  prepared  to  inarch  under  the  conduct  of 
^ir  provincial  officers ;  and  the  whole  extent  of  Italy  was  distributed  into  the 
several  (quarters  of  a  well-regulated  camp.  The  service  of  the  palace  and  of 
the  frontiers  was  performed  by  choice  or  by  rotation :  and  each  extraordinaiy 
fatigue  was  recompNensed  by  an  increase  of  pay  and  occasional  donatives, 
Theodoric  had  convinced  his  brave  companions,  that  empire  must  b^  accjuired 
and  defended  by  the  same  arts.  After  his  example,  they  strove  to  excel  m  the 
use  not  only  of  the  lance  and  sword,  the  instruments  of  their  victories,  but  of 
the  missile  weapons,  which  they  were  too  much  inclined  to  neglect ;  and  the 
lively  image  of  war  was  displayed  in  the  daily  exercise  and  annual  reviews  of 
the  Gothic  cavalry.  A  firm  though  gentle  cfiscipline  imposed  the  habits  of 
modesty,  obedience,  and  temperance ;  and  the  Goths  were  instructed  to  spare 
the  peoi>le,  to  reverence  the  laws,  to  understand  the  duties  of  civil  society,  and 
t-i  disclaim  the  barbarous  license  of  judicial  combat  and  private  revenge.(32) 
Among  the  Barbarians  of  the  West,  the  victory  of  Theodoric  had  spread  a 
general  alarm.  But  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  he  was  satisfied  with  conquest 
and  desirous  of  peace,  terror  was  changed  into  respect,  and  they  submitted  to 
a  powerful  mediation,  which  was  uniformljr  employed  for  the  best  purposes  of 
reconcilipg  their  quarrels  and  civilizing  their  manners. (33)  The  ambassadors 
who  resorted  to  Kavenna  from  the  most  distant  countries  of  Europe,  admired 
his  wisdom,  magnificence,(34)  and  courtesy;  and  if  he  sometimes  accepted 
either  slaves  or  arms,  white  horses  or  strange  animals,  the  gift  of  a  sun-dial,  a 
water-clock,  or  a  musician,  admonished  even  the  princes  ofGaul,  of  the  supe* 
rJor  art  and  industi^  of  his  Italian  subjects.  His  domestic  aIlianGes,(^35)  a  wife, 
two  daughters,  a  sister,  and  a  niece,  united  the  family  of  Theodoric  with  the 
kingi  ofthe  Franks,  the  Buigundians,  the  Visigoths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Thu- 
ringians ;  and  contributed  to  maintain  the  harmony,  or  at  least  the  balance,  of 
tlie  great  republic  of  the  West. (36)  It  is  difficult  in  the  dark  forests  of  Ger- 
njany  and  roland  to  pursue  the  emigrations  of  the  Heruli,  a  fierce  people  who 
disdained  the  use  of  armour,  and  who  condemned  their  widows  and  aeed 
parents  not  to  survive  the  loss  of  their  husbands,  or  the  deca^  of  their 
strength.^37)  The  king  of  these  savage  warriors  solicited  the  friendship  of 
The^onc,  and  was  elevated  to  the  ramc  of  his  son,  according  to  the  barbaric 
rUes  of  a  military  adoption.(38)  From  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  iEUtians 
or  Livonians  laid  their  offerings  of  native  amber(39)  at  the  feet  of  a  prince 
whose  fame  had  excited  them  to  undertake  an  unknown  and  dangerous  journey 
of  fifteen  hundred  miles.  With  the  country (40)  from  whence  the  Gothic  nation 
derived  their  origin,  he  maintained  a  frequent  and  firiendly  correspondence ; 

(32)  The  view  of  Ui«  mlHury  eaulillthmeiit  of  the  Goths  In  Italy,  to  collected  fKim  the  Eptotlee  of  Cm- 
■kxioriiu  (Var.  I.  84.  40,  111.  i  S4. 48,  iv.  13, 14,  v.  98,  S7,  vlll.  3, 4. 25).  They  are  iUustraled  6y  Uie 
learned  Maacou  (Hlat.  of  the  Gennane.  1.  zL  40—44.    Annotation  xtv.)* 

(33}  See  theclearaeai  and  vigour  of  hto  negotiaUona  In  Ennodiue  (p.  1607).  and  Cacdodoriiu  (Var.  lU. 
it  S.  3, 4.  W.  is.  V.  43, 44),  who  glvee  the  different  itylea  of  frlendahip,  eooneel,  cxpoetulatlon,  4te. 

CM)  Eiren  of  his  table  (Var.  vi.  0,)  and  palaee  (tU.  5).  The  admiration  of  strangers  to  represraled  aa 
die  moat  rational  motives  to  justify  these  vain  ezpenaes,  and  to  stimulate  the  diligence  of  the  ollicen  to 
whom  those  provinces  were  fntruMed. 

(35)  Seethe  puMle  and  private  alliances  ofthe  Gothic  mooaich,  with  the  Burgundlaas  (Var.  L  45, 48), 
whh  Uie  Franks  (ii.40),  wiUi  the  Tburingtouis  (iv.  1),  and  with  Uie  Vandato  (v.  1).  Each  of  Uiesa 
epistles  aflbrds  some  curious  knowledge  of  the  policy  and  manners  of  the  Barbarians. 
"OlS)  Hto  political  system  may  be  observed  in  Casslodorlus  (Var.  iv.  1,  Ix.  1),  Jomandes  (c  58,  p.S88, 
€00),  and  the  Valeklan  Fragment  (p.  790,  791>b  Peace,  honoorable  peace,  was  the  constant  afan  of 
Theodorie. 

(37)  The  curious  reader  may  contemplate  the  Heruli  of  Procoplos  (Goth.  1. 11.  c.  14),  and  the  patient 
reader  may  plunge  into  the  dark  and  minute  researches  of  M.  de  Buat  (Hist,  des  Peuples  Anciens,  torn.  Ij;. 
p.  S4B--306).t 

fX)  Vanarum.  Iv.  8.  IIm  spirit  and  forms  of  thto  martial  InstltutJon  are  noticed  by  Casslodorlus ; 
h>4  he  seems  only  to  have  tranelaied  the  sentiments  of  the  Gothic  king  into  the  language  of  Roman 


ifeqnc 

(30)  Caariodorius,  who  quotes  Tacttus  to  the  jBsiians,  the  unlettered  savages  of  the  Baltic  (Var.  v.  2) 
deacrlbea  the  amber  for  which  their  shores  have  ever  been  famous,  as  the  gum  of  a  tree,  hardened  by  the 
son,  and  purifled  and  waAed  by  the  waves.  When  that  singular  substance  to  analyzed  by  the  cbymist^ 
it  yields  a  vsgetabte  oU  and  a  mineral  acid. 

(40)  Scania,  or  Thule,  to  described  by  Jomandes  (c.  3.  p.  610—813,)  and  Proooplns  (Goth.  I.  iL  c.  }5X 
JMther  the  Goth  nor  the  Greek  had  visited  the  country :  both  had  conversed  with  the  natives  in  tbeii 
•xiles  at  Ravenna  or  Coostantinopte. 
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ihe  Italians  were  clothed  in  the  rich  8ables(4l)  of  Sweden;  and  one  of  its 
soTereififns,  after  a  Toluntaiy  or  reluctant  abdication,  found  a  hospitable  retreat 
in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  He  had  reigned  over  one  of  the  thirteen  populous 
tnbes  who  cultivated  a  small  portion  oAhemat  island  or  peninsula  of  Scan* 
dinavia,  to  which  the  vag^ue  appellation  of  Tnule  has  been  sometimes  applied. 
That  northern  reeion  was  peopled,  or  bad  been  explored,  as  hi|^b  as  the  sixty* 
eighth  degree  of  tatitude,  where  the  natives  of  the  polar  circle  enjoy  and  lose  the 
presence  of  the  sun  at  each  summer  and  winter  solstice  during  an  equal  period 
of  forty  days.(42)  The  long  niffht  of  his  absence  or  death  was  the  mournful 
season  of  distress  and  anxiety,  till  the  messen^is  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
mountain  tops,  descried  the  first  rays  of  returning  light,  and  proclaimed  to  the 
plain  bebw  the  festival  of  his  resurrection. (43) 

The  life  of  Theodoric  represents  the  rare  and  meritorious  example  of  a  Bar- 
barian, who  sheathed  his  sword  in  the  pride  of  victory  and  the  vigour  of  his 
age.  A  reign  of  three-and-thirty  years  was  consecrated  to  the  duties  of  civil 
government,  and  the  hostilities  m  which  he  was  sometimes  involved,  were 
speedily  terminated  by  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants,  the  discipline  of  his 
troops,  the  arms  of  his  allies,  and  even  by  the  tenor  of  his  name.  He  reduced, 
under  a  strone  and  regular  government,  the  unprofitable  countries  of  Rhstia, 
Noricum,  DaJmatia,  and  Pannonia,  from  \he  source  of  the  Danube  and  the 
territory  of  the  Bavarians,(44)  to  the  petty  kingdom  erected  by  the  Gepids  on 
the  ruins  of  Sirmium.  His  prudence  could  not  safely  intrust  the  bulwark  of 
Italy  to  such  feeble  and  turbulent  neighbours ;  and  his  justice  might  claim  the 
lands  which  they  oppressed,  either  as  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  or  as  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  father.  The  greatness  of  a  servant  who  was  named  perfidious 
because  he  was  successful,  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor  Anastasius ; 
and  a  war  was  kindled  on  the  Dacian  frontier,  by  the  protection  which  the 
Gothic  king,  in  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  nad  granted  to  pne  of  the 
descendants  of  Attila.  Sabinian,  a  general  illustrious  by  his  own  and  his 
father's  merit,  advanced  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Romans ;  and  the  pro- 
visions and  arms,  which  filled  a  long  train  of  wa^;ons,  were  distributed  to  the 
fiercest  of  the  Bulgarian  tribes.  But,  in  the  &lds  of  Maigus,  the  eastern 
powers  were  defeated  by  the  inferior  forces  of  the  Goths  and  Huns ;  the 
flower  and  even  the  hope  of  the  Roman  armies  was  irretrievably  destroyed : 
and  such  was  the  temperance  with  which  Theodoric  had  inspired  his  victorious 
troops,  that  as  their  leader  had  not  given  the  signal  of  pillage,  the  rich  spoils 
of  tne  enemy  lay  untouched  at  their  feet (45)  Exasperated  by  this  disgrace, 
the  Byzantine  court  despatched  two  hundred  ships  and  eight  thousand  men  to 
plunder  the  sea-coast  of  Calabria  and  Apulia  j  they  assaulted  the  ancient  city 
of  Tarentum,  interrupted  the  trade  ana  agriculture  of  a  happy  country,  and 
sailed  back  to  the  Hellespont,  proud  of  tMir  piratical  victory  over  a  people 
whom  they  still  presumea  to  consider  as  their  Eoman  brethren.(46)    Their 

(41)  S4tpkeri*M  fdUa.  In  the  time  of  Jornandet,  they  Inhebited  SuetkamMt  the  poper  Sweden ;  but 
tfnt  beaatiful  race  of  animala  has  graduaUjr  been  driven  into  Uie  eMiern  parte  of  Siberia.  See  Buflbn 
miflt.  Nat  torn.  zili.  p.  300—313,  quarto  ediUon) ;  Pennant  (System  of  Quadrupeds,  voL  L  p  339— 328) ; 
Gmelin  (Hist  Gen.  des  Voyacee,  torn.  zviiU  p.  SS7, 858) ;  and  Levteiue  (Hist  de  Ruesie,  torn.  v.  p.  l(a, 
JM.  514, 515). 

(48)  In  the  syitom  or  romance  of  M.  BalUy  (Letters  sur  les  Sciences  et  sor  1* Atlantide,  torn.  I.  p.  S4S 
*-8Sa,  tom.  IL  p.  114—139),  the  pbonlx  of  the  Edda,  and  the  annual  death  and  revival  of  Adonb  and 
Oslrta.  are  the  allegorical  symbols  of  the  abssnce  and  return  of  the  sun  In  the  arctic  regions.  The 
faffBni(DQB  writer  Is  a  worthy  diadpleof  the  great  Builba:  nor  is  it  easy  for  the  ooldesi  reason  to  withstand 
Ihe  magic  of  their  phUaeophy. 

(43)  Avnr  r«  evAiTai;  9  |««y«S»»  t»k  csprwv  sri,  says  Proeoplus.  Al  present  a  rnde  Manicbevm 
Cgenerous  enouab)  prevails  among  the  Bamoyedes  In  Greenland  and  in  Lapland  (Hist  des  Voyages,  lom. 
sviii.  p  508, 509,  tom.  zix.  p.  105, 106.  337,  538) ;  yet,  according  to  Grotius,  Samoluttt  calum  atque  astrc 
•dorant,  numina  baud  aliis  ininuiora  (de  Rebus  JBelgids,  L  Iv.  p.  338,  Ibllo  edlUoa) ;  a  sentence  which 
Tacitus  would  not  have  disownea. 

(44)  See  the  Hist  des  Peuples  Anciens,  Jte.  tom.  iz.  p.  355—973. 396— 50L  The  count  de  Buat  wai 
neneh  minisier  at  the  court  of  Bavaria:  a  liberal  curiosity  prompted  his  inquiries  into  the  andqultiei  of 
the  eountrv,  and  that  eurio^  was  the  gtrm  of  twelve  respectable  volumes. 

(45)  See  the  Gothic  transactions  on  the  Danube  and  in  Illyricuro,  in  Jomandes(c.  58,  p.  0D9),  Ennodlttt 
(p.  1607— 1610),  Mareeinnos  (In  Chron.  p.  44. 47,  48),  and  Caasiodorlus  (In  Chron.  and  Var.  lU.  S3. 50, 
|y.  13,tU.  4.  94,  viii.  9, 10, 11.  SI,  iz.  6, 9). 

(HO)  I  caonDt  forbeai  traasalbing  the  liberal  and  claadc  style  of  Count  Harcdttnoi: 
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retreat  was  possibly  hastened  by  the  activity  of  Theodoric ;  Italy  was  cohered 
by  a  fleet  of  a  thousand  light  vessels,(47)  which  he  constructed  with  incredible 
despatch ;  and  his  firm  iiKKleration  was  soon  rewarded  by  a  solid  and  honour* 
able  peace.  He  maintained  with  a  powerful  hand  the  "balance  of  the  West, 
till  it  was  at  length  overthrown  by  the  ambition  of  Clovis ;  and  although  unable 
to  assist  his  rash  and  unfortunate  kinsman  the  kine  of  the  Visi^ths,  be  saved 
the  remains  of  his  family  and  people,  and  checked  the  Franks  m  the  midst  of 
their  victorious  career.  I  am  not  desirous  to  prolong  or  repeat(48)  this  narra* 
tive  of  military  events*  the  least  interesting  of  the  reign  of  Theodoric ;  and 
shall  be  content  to  add,  that  the  Alemanni  were  protected,(49)  that  an  inroad 
of  the  Buigundians  was  severely  chastised,  and  that  tbe  conquest  of  Aries  and 
Marseilles  opened  a  free  communication  with  the  Visigoths,  who  revered  him 
both  as  their  national  protector,  and  as  the  guardian  of  his  grandchild,  tbe 
infant  son  of  Alaric.  Under  this  respectable  character,  the  king  of  Italy 
restored  the  proetorian  prefecture  of  the  Gauls,  reformed  some  abuses  in  tfcie 
civil  government  of  Spain,  and  accepted  the  annual  tribute  and  apparent  sub- 
mission of  its  militaiy  eovemor,  who  wisely  refused  to  trust  his  person  in  the 
palace  of  Ravenna.(50j  The  Gothic  sovereignty  was  establishea  from  Sicily 
to  the  Danube,  from  Sirmium  or  Belgrade  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the 
Greeks  themselves  have  acknowledgea  that  Theodoric  reigned  over  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  Western  empire.(5l) 

The  union  of  the  Goths  and  Romans  might  have  fixed  for  ages  the  transient 
happiness  of  Italy ;  and  the  first  of  nations,  a  new  people  of  (ree  subjects  and 
enlightened  soldiers,  might  have  gradually  arisen  from  the  mutual  emulation  of 
their  respective  virtues.  But  the  sublime"  merit  of  ffuiding  or  secondii^  such  a 
revolution,  was  not  reserved  for  the  reign  of  Theodoric  ;  he  wanted  either  tbe 
(i;enius  or  the  opportunities  of  a  legislator  j(52)  and  while  be  indulged  the  Goths 
m  the  enjoyment  of  rude  liberty,  he  servjlely  copied  the  institutions,  and  even 
the  abuses,  of  the  political  system  which  had  been  framed  by  Constantine  and 
his  successors.  From  a  tender  r^pard  to  the  expiring  prejudices  of  Rome,  the 
Barbarian  declined  the  name,  tbe  purple,  and  the  diadem  of  the  emperors ;  t>ut 
he  assumed,  under  tbe  hereditary  title  of  king,  the  whole  substance  and  plenir 
tude  of  imperial  prerogative.(53)  His  addresses  to  the  eastern  throne  were 
respectful  and  ambiguous :  be  celebrated  in  pompous  style  the  harmony  of  the 
two  republics,  applauded  nis  own  government  as  the  perfect  similitude  of  a  sole 
and  undivided  empire,  and  claimed  above  the  kings  of  the  earth  the  same  pre- 
eminence which  be  modestly  allowed  to  tbe  person  or  rank  of  Anastasius.  The 
alliance  of  the  East  and  West  was  annually  declared  by  tbe  unanimous  choice 
of  two  coiisub :  but  it  should  seem,  that  the  Italian  candidate  who  was  named 
by  Theodoric,  accepted  a  formal  confirmation  from  the  sovereign  of  Constan- 
tJDopIe.(64)  The  Gothic  palace  of  Ravenna  reflected  tbe  image  of  the  court 
of  Tbeodosius  or  Valentinian.    The  praetorian  prefect,  the  prefect  of  Rome, 


4omeKlcoram,  et  Ruiticut  ooiaei  icholuloram  cam  centum  armatii  navibus,  totldemqiie  dromonlbui, 
odo  mlllla  mlUuim  annatoram  tecttin  ftrentibut,  ad  devaitanda  Italle  littora  prooenarunt,  et  aique 
ad  Tarentam  antiqulHimam  civltatem  nggnml  mat;  remenKiqae  mari  inh<Ni«eiain  victoriam  qaan 
plratlco  aiua  Somaoi  ei  Romanis  rapoentnt,  Anasiatto  CKsan  reportaront  (in  Chroa.  p.  48).    See 


Variar.  1. 16, 11. 38. 

(47)  See  the  roval  orden  and  Inrtracttone  (Var.  ir.  15)  v.  IS-fiO).  TheM  armed  boats  iliottld  be  fdU 
imatler  than  the  thoaund  veaieli  of  Agamemnon  at  tiie  ilece  of  Troy. 

(48)  Vol.  ItL  41S— 118.  ^ 

(40)  EnnodluB  (p.  1910,)  and  Canlodoriue,  In  the  royal  name  (Var.  IL  41),  record  hie  salutary  pfolectkMi 
of  the  Alemanni. 

(50)  The  Gothic  transactions  in  Gaul  and  Spain  are  represented  with  some  perplezlty  In  Cairiedorlas 
(Var.  Hi.  as.  38. 41. 43, 44,  ▼.  39),  Jomandes  (c.  58,  p.  008,  OBO),  and  Proeopius  (GoMk,  I.  i.  c  19).  I  will 
Beitber  hear  nor  reconcile  the  long  and  contradiet<Mry  arguments  of  tbe  Abb^  Duboe  and  the  Count  de 
Buat,  about  the  wan  of  Burgundy.  (51)  Theopbannes,  p.  113l 

153)  Proeopius  afflrms  that  no  laws  whatsoerer  weie  promulgated  by  Theodorie  and  the  suoeoedbif 
kings  of  Italy  (Gotb.  11.  c.  6).  He  must  mean  In  tbe  Gothic  language.  A  LaUn  ediot  of  Theodorie  Is  sdfi 
eitant,  in  one  hundred  and  flfty-fonr  artklea* 

(53)  The  image  of  Theodoric  is  engraved  on  his  eoins-^is  modest  sueeesson  were  satlsAed  with  adding 
their  own  name  to  Uie  head  of  tbe  reigning  emperor  (Muratorl  Antlquitat  Italls  Medll  JSti,  torn.  U.  dim- 
mm.  xivIL  p.  577—570.    Glannone  letorta  Civile  di  Napoll,  torn.  i.  p.  100). 

(54)  The  aUianee  of  the  emperor  and  tbe  king  of  luiy,  ars  rapresented  by  Cesslodorius  (Var.  1. 1,  il.  L 
1, 9^  vLl),  and  Proeopius  (GoUkLli  c.6.1.iUc  Uv  who  celebrate  Uie  Meodship  of  AnaMaiAiis  aM 
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the  qusstor,  the  master  of  the  offices,  with  the  public  and  patrimonial  treasures, 
whose  functions  are  painted  in  gaudy  colours  oy  the  rhetoric  of  Cassiodoriua. 
still  continued  to  act  as  the  ministers  of  state.  And  the  subordinate  care  cI 
justice  and  the  revenue  was  delegated  to  seven  consulars,  three  correctors,  and 
iLve  presidents,  who  governed  the  fifteen  regions  of  Italy,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  even  the  forms  of  Roman  jurisprudence. (55)  The  vfoience  ot  the 
conquerors  was  abated  or  eluded  by  the  slow  artifice  of  judicial  proceedings ; 
the  civil  administration,  with  its  honours  and  emoluments^  was  confined  to  the 
Italians ;  and  the  people  still  preserved  their  dress  and  larmiage,  their  laws  and 
customs,  their  personal  freedom,  and  two-thirds  of  their  hnded  property.^  It 
had  been  the  object  of  Augustus  to  conceal  the  introduction  of  monarcbr ;  it 
was  the  policy  of  Tbeodoric  to  disguise  the  reign  of  a  fiarbarian.(56)  If  his 
subjects  were  sometimes  awakened  from  this  pleasing  vision  of  a  Roman 

S>vemment,  they  derived  more  substantial  comfort  from  the  character  of  a 
othic  prince,  who  had  penetration  to  discern,  and  firmness  to  pursue,  his  own 
and  the  public  interest.  Tbeodoric  loved  the  virtues  which  he  possessed,  and 
the  talents  of  which  he  was  destitute.    Liberius  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 

5r8etorian  prefect  for  his  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  unfortunate  cause  of  Odoacer. 
^he  ministers  of  Tbeodoric,  Cassiodorius(57^  and  Boethius,  have  reflected  on 
his  reign  the  lustre  of  their  genius  and  learning.  More  prudent  or  more  for- 
tunate than  his  coUeague,  Uassiodorius  preserved  his  own  esteem  without 
forfeiting  the  royal  favour ;  and  after  passing  thirty  years  in  the  honours  of  the 
world,  he  was  blessed  with  an  equal  term  of  repose  in  the  devout  and  studious 
solitude  of  Squillace.* 

As  the  patron  of  the  republic,  it  was  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  Gothic  king 
to  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  8enate(58)  and  people.  The  nobles  of  Rome 
were  flattered  by  sonorous  epithets  and  formal  professions  of  respect,  which 
had  been  more  justly  applied  to  the  merit  and  authority  of  their  ancestors. 
The  people  enjoyed,  without  fear  or  danger,  the  three  blessings  of  a  capital, 
order,  plenty,  and  public  amusements.  A  visible  diminution  of  their  numbers 
maj  be  found  even  in  the  measure  of  liberality  ;(59)  yet  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
Sicily,  poured  their  tribute  of  com  into  the  granaries  of  Kome  ;  an  allowance 
of  bread  and  meat  was  distributed  to  the  indigent  citizens  ;•  and  evenr  office 
was  deemed  honourable  which  was  consecrated  to  the  care  of  their  health  and 
happiness.  The  public  games,  such  as  a  Greek  ambassador  might  politely 
applaud,  exhibited  a  faint  and  feeble  copy  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Cesars : 
yet  the  musical,  the  gymnastic,  and  the  pantomime  arts,  had  not  totally  sunk  in 
oblivion;  the  wild  beasts  of  Africa  still  exercised  in  the  amphitheatre  the 
courage  and  dexterity  of  the  hunters ;  and  the  indulgent  Goth  either  patiently 
tolerated  or  gently  restrained  the  blue  and  green  factions,  whose  contests  so  often, 
filled  the  circus  with  clamour,  and  even  with  blood.(60)    In  the  seventh  year 

Tbeodork:  but  tbe  flgunUvfl  style  of  eompUment  was  interpreted  in  a  Tery  different  sense  at  Constanti 
Lople  and  Ravenna. 

(95)  To  the  xvii  provinces  of  tbe  NoUtla,  Paul  Warnefridi  the  deacon  (De  Reb.  Longobaid.  1.  ti.  c.  14— 
99),  has  subjoined  an  xvlilth,  Uie  Apennine  (Muratori  Script.  Rerum  Italicarum.  torn.  i.p.  431—^.  Bat 
ofuiese  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  possessed  by  the  Vandals,  and  the  two  Rhetias,a8  well  as  the  Cotliaa 
Alps,  seem  to  liave  been  abandoned  to  a  military  government.  The  state  of  the  four  provinces  that  now 
ftuia  tlie  ktngdomjof  Naples,  is  laboured  by  Glannone  (lom.  I.  p.  ITS.  178,)  with  patriotic  diligence. 

(56]  -See  the  Gothic  histniv  of  Procopios  (1.  i.  c.  1, 1.  ti.  c.  6),  tbe  Epistles  of  Casslodorus  (pasilm,  bol 
flsnectally  tbe  fifth  and  sixth  books,  which  contain  the  formulm.  or  patents  of  offices),  and  Ute  CivH 
Bttiorv  of  Giannone  (torn.  1. 1.  ii.  iii.)  The  Gothic  counts,  which  he  places  In  every  Italian  city,  are 
annihilated,  however,  by  Maffei,  (Verona  Illustrata,  p.  i.  L  vili.  p.  297);  for  those  of  Syracuse  and  Maples 
rVar.  vi.  33, 83,)  were  special  and  temporary  comnUssiona. 

(57)  Two  Itsiuans  of  the  name  of  Cassiodorius,  the  father  (Var.  i.  34.  40,)  and  the  son  (Iz.  M,  SS),  were 
successively  employed  in  the  administration  of  Tbeodoric.  The  son  was  born  in  tlie  year  479 :  his  various 
epistles  as  qucstor,  master  of  the  offices,  and  prniorlsn  prefect,  extend  from  909  to  539,  and  ho  lived  as  a 
monk  about  thirty  yeara  (Tlraboscbl  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  torn.  ii.  p.  1—%L  FabriciuBi 
Bibliot.  Lat.  Med.  ^vi,  torn.  L  p.  357, 358,  edit.  Mansi.) 

(SB)  See  his  regard  for  the  senate  in  Cocbkeus  ( Vit.  Theod.  vUl.  p.  79-^. 

(99)  No  more  than  190,000  medti,  or  four  thousand  quarters  (Anonym.  Yalesian.  p.  TiL  and  Var.  L  3Sk 
vL  J8,  xL  539). 

(BO)  See  his  regard  and  Indulgence  Ibr  the  speetaeles  of  the  elreos,  the  amphitheatre,  and  tbe  tbeatnk 
Id  tbe  Chronicle  and  Epistles  of  Cassiodorius  (Var.  i.  90.  S7.  30,  3K  33,  Hi.  51,  Iv.  51,  Illustrated  by  thS 
sivib  Annotatloa  of  Masooa^s  History),  who  has  contcived  to  sprinkle  tbe  sul^ect  with  oet>Bt>tti% 
ttmofh  agreeabtoi  learaioc. 
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of  bis  peaceful  reign,  Theodoric  visited  the  old  capital  of  the  world  ^  the  senate 
and  people  advanced  in  solemn  procession  to  salute  a  second  Trajan,  a  new 
Valentinian  :  and  he  nobly  supported  that  character  by  the  assurance  of  a  just 
and  legal  government,(61)  in  a  discourse  which  he  was  not  afraid  to  pronounce 
in  public,  and  to  inscribe  on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Rome,  in  this  au^st  ceremony, 
shot  a  last  ray  of  declining  glory ;  and  a  saint,  the  spectator  ot  this  pompous 
scene,  could  only  hope  in  his  pious  fancy,  that  it  was  excelled  by  the  celestial 
splendour  of  the  New  Jerusalem. (62)  During  a  residence  of  six  months,  the 
fame,  the  person,  and  the  courteous  demeanour  of  the  Gothic  king  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  Romans,  and  he  contemplated,  with  equal  curiosit;^  and  sur- 
prise, the  monuments  that  remained  of  their  ancient  greatness.  He  imprinted 
the  footsteps  of  a  conqueror  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  frankly  confessed  that 
each  day  he  viewed  with  fresh  wonder  the  forum  of  Trajan  and  his  lofty 
column.  The  theatre  of  Pompey  appeared,  even  in  its  decay,  as  a  huge 
mountain  artificially  hollowed  and  polished,  and  adorned  by  human  industry ; 
and  he  vaguely  computed,  that  a  river  of  (cold  must  have  been  drained  to  erect 
the  colossal  amphitheatre  of  Titus.(63)  From  the  mouths  of  fourteen  aque- 
ducts, a  pure  and  copious  stream  was  diffused  into  every  part  of  the  city ; 
among  these  the  Claudian  water,  which  arose  at  the  distance  of  thirty-eight 
miles  in  the  Sabine  mountains,  was  conveved  along  a  gentle  though  constant 
declivity  of  solid  arches,  till  it  descendea  on  the  summit  of  the  Aventine  hill. 
The  long  and  spacious  vaults  which  had  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
common  sewers,  subsisted,  after  twelve  centuries,  in  their  pristine  strength: 
and  the  subterranean  channels  have  been  preferred  to  all  the  visible  wonders  of 
Rorae.(64)  The  Gothic  kings,  so  injuriously  accused  of  the  ruin  of  antiquity, 
were  anxious  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  the  nation  whom  they  had  suB- 
dued.(65)  The  royal  edicts  were  framed  to  prevent  the  abuses,  the  neglect, 
or  the  depredations  of  the  citizens  themselves ;  and  a  professed  architect,  the 
annual  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  twenty-five  thousand  tiles,  and  the 
receipt  of  customs  from  the  Lucrine  port,  were  assigned  for  the  ordinary  repairs 
of  the  walls  and  public  edifices.  A  similar  care  was  extended  to  the  statues 
of  metal  or  marble  of  men  or  animab.  The  spirit  of  the  horses,  which  have 
given  a  modern  name  to  the  C^irinal,  was  applauded  by  the  Barbarians  ;(66) 
the  brazen  elephants  of  the  Vta  scLcra  were  ailigently  restored  ;(67)  the  famous 
heifer  of  Myron  deceived  the  cattle,  as  they  were  driven  through  the  forum  of 
Peace  ;(68)  and  an  officer  was  created  to  protect  those  works  of  art,  which 
Theodoric  considered  as  the  noblest  ornament  of  his  kingdom. 

After  the  example  of  the  last  emperors,  Theodoric  preferred  the  residence 
of  Ravenna,  where  he  cultivated  an  orchard  with  his  own  hands.(69)  As  often 
as  the  peace  of  his  kingrdom  was  threatened  (for  it  was  never  invadfed)  by  the 
Barbarians,  he  removed  his  court  to  Verona(70)  on  the  northern  frontier,  and 

<61)  Anonym,  yales.  p.  72t.  Mnrios  Avenilccnsia  la  Chron.  In  the  icale  of  public  and  poreonil 
merit,  die  GoUiic  Conqueror  is  at  least  as  much  abooe  Valentinian,  aa  he  may  teem  inferior  to 
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[03)  Caasiodorius  describes  in  his  pompous  style  the  forum  of  Tn^an  (Var.  vU.  6),  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
llua  (iv.  51),  and  the  amphitheatre  or  Tiius  (v.  43) ;  and  his  descrlpUona  are  not  unworthy  of  the 
reader^s  perusal.  According  to  the  modem  prices,  the  Abb^  Barthelemy  computes  thai  the  brick-work 
and  masonry  of  the  Coliseum  would  now  cost  twenty  millions  of  French  llvres  (Mem.  de  rAcadeinie  dea 
Inacrlptloos,  torn,  xxvlil.  p.  585, 586).    How  small  a  part  of  that  stupendous  i^ibric ! 

(64)  For  the  aqueducts  and  cloaca,  see  Strabo  (I.  r.  p.  360),  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  zzzvl.  34),  CasBiodorlua 
(Var.  ill.  30, 31,  vi.  6),  Procopius  (Goth.  1. 1.  c.  19,)  and  Nardinl  (Roma  AnUca,  p.  514—522).  How  such 
works  could  be  executed  by  n  king  of  Rome,  Is  yet  a  problem.* 

(65)  For  the  Gothic  care  of  the  buildinp  and  statues,  see  Casslodorius  (Var.  i.  21. 39i  U«  34,  Iv.  30,  vti. 
flwlS.  15,)  and  the  Valesian  Fragment  (p.  ^31). 

(06)  Var.  vll.  15.  These  horses  <^  Monte-Cavatio  had  been  transported  from  Alexandria  to  the  baths 
of  Constantino  (Nardinl,  p.  188).  Their  sculpture  is  disdained  bv  ibe  Abb^  Dubos  (Reflexions  sur  la 
Poesie  et  sur  la  Peinture,  torn.  I.  section  36),  and  admired  by  Winckeh&an  (Hist,  de  TArt,  tom.  IL 
p.  158). 

(jH)  Var.  X.  10.    They  were  probably  a  fragment  of  aome  triumphal  car  (Cuper  de  Elephan'.ts,  ii.  10). 

(98)  Procopius  (Goth.  I.  iv.  c.  31,)  relates  a  foolish  story  of  Mvron's  cow,  which  is  celebrated  by  th« 
Alae  wit  of  thirty^x  Greek  epigrams  (Anthotog.  I.  iv.  p.  302-306,  edit.  Hen.  Sieph.  Auson.  Epigram  I. 
yvUL  Ixvlii.) 

(60)  See  an  epigram  of  Ennodius  (11. 3,  p.  1893, 1804,)  on  this  aarden  and  the  royal  gardener 

Op)  His  aflbeUoa  ibr  that  city  is  proved  by  Uie  epithet  of  *'  "^rona  tuftj**  and  Uie  legend  of  the  hero; 
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the  Ima^  of  his  palace,  still  extant,  on  a  com,  represents  the  oldest  and  most 
authentic  model  of  Gothic  architecture.  These  tWo  capitals,  as  well  as  PaFia, 
Spoleto,  Naples,  and  the  rest  of  the  Italian  cities,  acquired  under  his  reign  the 
useful  or  splendid  decorations  of  churches,  aqueductsi  baths,  porticos,  and 
palaces.(71)  But  the  happiness  of  the  subject  was  more  truly  conspicuous  rn 
the  busy  scene  of  labour  and  luxury,  in  the  rapid  increase  and  bold  enjoyment 
of  national  wealth.  From  the  shades  of  'nbar  and  Praeneste,  the  noman 
senators  still  retired  in  the  winter  season  to  the  warm  sun,  and  salubrious  spnng^s 
of  fiaiee ;  and  their  villas,  which  advanced  on  solid  moles  into  the  bay  of 
Naples,  commanded  the  various  prospect  of  the  sky,  the  earth,  and  the  water. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hadrlatic,  a  new  Campania  was  formed  in  the  fair 
and  fruitful  province  of  Istria,  which  communicated  with  the  palace  of  Ravenna 
by  an  easy  navigation  of  one  hundred  miles/  The  rich  productions  of  Lucania 
and  the  adjacent  provinces  were  exchanged  at  the  Marcilian  fountain,  in  a  popu- 
lous fair,  annually  dedicated  to  trade,  intemperance,  and  superstition.  In  the 
solitude  of  Comum,  which  had  once  been  animated  by  the  mild  genius  oi 
Pliny,  a  trampareot  basin  above  sixty  miles  in  leif^th  still  reflected  the  rural 
seats  which  encompassed  the  mare^inof  the  Larianlake ;  and  the  gradual  ascent 
of  the  hills  was  covered  by  a  triple  plantation  of  olives,  of  vines,  and  of  chesnut 
trees.  (7S)  Agriculture  revived  under  the  shadow  of  peace,  and  the  number  of 
husbandmen  was^  multiplied  by  the  redemption  of  capt]ves.(73)  The  iron 
mines  of  Dalmatia,  a  gold  mine  in  Bruttium»  were  carefully  explored,  and  the 
Pomptine  marshes^  as  well  as  those  of  Spoleto,  were  drained  ana  cultivated  by 
private  undertakers,  whose  distant  reward  must  depend  on  the  continuance  ot 
the  public  prosperity.f  74)  Whenever  the  seasons  were  less  propitious,  the 
douotful  precautions  of  forming  magazines  of  com,  fixing  the  price,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation,  attested  at  least  the  benevolence  of  the  state;  but 
such  was  the  extraordinary  plenty  which  an  industrious  people  produced  from 
a  gnrateful  soil,  that  a  gallon  of  wine  was  sometimes  sold  in  Italy  for  less  than 
ihi^ee  farthings,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  at  about  five  shillings  and  sixpence.(76^ 
A  country  possessed  of  so  many  valuable  objects  of  exchange,  soon  attracted 
tlie  merchants  of  the  worid,  whose  beneficial  traffic  was  encouraged  and 
protected  by  the  liberal  spirit  of  Theodorio.  The  free  intercourse  of  the  pro- 
vinces by  land  and  water  was  restored  and  extended;  the  city  gates  were  never 
shut  either  by  day  or  by  nisht ;  and  the  common  saying,  that  a  purse  of  ^old 
might  be  safely  lett  in  the  fields,  was  expressive  of  the  conscious  security  ofthe 
inhabitants. 

A  difference  of  religion  is  always  pernicious,  and  oAen  fatal,  to  the  harmony 
of  the  prince  and  people ;  the  Grothic  conqueror  had  been  educated  in  the  pro- 
fession of  Arianism,  and  Italy  was  devoutly  attached  to  the  Nicene  faith.  But 
the  persuasion  of  Theodoric  was  no.  xiiected  by  zeal,  and  he  piously  adhered 
to  the  heresy  of  his  fathers,  without  condescenaing  to  balance  tne  subtile  argu- 
ments of  theological  metaphysics.  Satisfied  with  the  private  toleration  of  his 
Arian  sectaries,  he  justly  conceived  himself  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  public 
worship,  and  his  external  reverence  for  a  superstition  which  he  despised,  may 

■Oder  tbe  barbaroiu  name  of  Deltileh  of  Bern  (Pertngadold  nd  Cochloam,  ^  940),  MafiU  traces  him  witli 
knowledge  and  plen-iure  in  hie  native  country  (1.  ix.  pJQO— 336). 

fl)  Bee  Maffel,  Verona  Illustrata,  Part  I.  p.  331, 333.  306,  &c  Be  imputes  Gothic  architecture,  like 
Ibft  eorrupUon  of  languago,  writing,  te  doc  to  tbe  Barttarians,  bat  to  the  Italians  UiemseWec  Compare 
his  lenUments  with  those  of  Tlraboschi  (torn.  ill.  p^  61).* 

C73)  Tbe  villas,  climate,  and  landscape  of  BaiK (Var.  li.  6.  Bee  Cluver,  Italia  Antlq.  1.  Iv.  c  3,  p.  IJIO, 
Ase.),  Istra  (Var.  zli.  33.  36),  and  Comum  (Var.  zi.  14,  compare  with  Pliny's  two  villas,  iz.  7),  are  agree- 
aMypainted  in  the  Episties  of  OasBlodoriua. 

(73)  In  lii«ai1a  numerosa  agricolarum  progenies  (Ennodius,  p.  1678. 1670,  1680).  Bt.Eplphanius  of 
Pavia  redeemed  by  prayer  or  ransom  6000  cafKives  from  the  Burgundians  of  byona  and  Savoy.  Bneh 
deeds  are  the  boat  of  mlraelet. 

(74)  The  political  economyof  Theodoric  (see  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  731,  and  Cassiodorius,  in  Chron.)  mav 
be  dletiactly  traced  under  the  following  heads:  Iron  mine  (Var.  ill.  33) •  gold  mine  (ix.  3);  Pomptin« 
■anhes  (li.  »,  33) ;  Spolcuo  (11.  31) :  corn  (i.  34,  X.  37, 38,  zi.  11,  IS) .  uade  (vi.  7. 9. 33) ;  fair  of  Leuco 
thoe  or  St.  Cyprfam  In  Lucania  (vili.  33) :  plenty  (xu.  4) ;  the  cursus,  or  public  post  (L  SO,  il.  31,  Iv.  47,  v. 
8|  vL  6,  vil.  33) ;  the  Flaminlan  way  (xlL  18). 

CS)  LX  modil  trMel  in  solidum  Ipsius  tempoie  fuerunt,  et  vinum  xxx  tfmphoras  in  solldum  (Fragment 
Tales.)    Oorn  was  distributed  flroia  thegraoariei  at  zvor  zzv  modllfor  a  piece  of  gold,  and  the  price  wm 
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have  dourished  in  his  mind  the  safataiy  indifference  of  a  statefitnan  ot  phittK 
Bopher.  The  Catholics  of  bis  dominions  acknowledged,  perhaps  with  relue* 
tance^  the  peace  of  the  church  ;  their  cleiig^T)  accordii^  to  the  degrees  of  rank 
or  merit,  were  honourably  entertained  in  (he  palace  of  Theodoric ;  he  esteemed 
the  living  sanctity  of  C8esarius(76^  and  £piphanius,(77)  the  orthodox  bishops 
of  Aries  and  Pavia  :  and  presentea  a  decent  offering  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter^ 
VFitbout  any  scrupulous  hiquiiy  into  the  creed  of  the  apostle. (78)  His  favourite 
Goth^  and  even  bis  mother>  were  permitted  to  retain  or  embrace  the  Athana- 
sian  faith,  and  bis  long  reign  could  not  afford  the  example  of  an  Italian  Catho- 
lic, who,  either  from  choice  or  compulsion,  had  deviated  into  the  religion  of 
the  conqueror* (79)  The  people,  and  the  Barbarians  themselves,  were  edified 
by  the  pomp  and  order  of  rehglous  worship ;  the  magistrates  were  instructed 
to  defend  the  iust  immunities  of  ecclesiastical  persons  and  ponessions ;  the 
bishops  held  their  synods,  the  metropolitans  exercised  their  Jurisdiction,  and 
the  privileges  of  sanctuaiy  were  maintained  or  moderated  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  jurispru(lenoe.(80)  With  the  protection,  Theodonc  assumed 
the  lesal  supremacy,  of  the  church ;  and  his  firm  administration  restored  or 
extended  some  useful  prerogatives  which  had  been  nec^ected  by  the  feeble 
emperors  of  the  West.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  digmty  and  importance  of 
the  Roman  pontifl^  to  whom  the  venerable  name  of  Pope  was  now  appropri* 
ated.  The  peace  or  the  revolt  of  Italy  might  depend  on  the  character  of  a 
wealthy  and  popular  bishop,  who  claimed  such  ample  dominion  both  in  hea- 
ven and  earth ;  who  had  been  declared  in  a  numerous  synod  to  be  pure  from 
all  sin,  and  exempt  from  all  judgment (81)  When  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was 
disputed  by  Symmacbus  and  Laurence,  they  appeared  at  his  summons  before 
the  tribunal  o/  an  Arian  monarch,  and  be  conbrmed  the  election  of  the  most 
worthy  or  the  most  obsequious  candidate.  At  the  end  of  his  life,  in  a  moment 
of  jealousy  and  resentment,  he  prevented  the  choice  of  the  Romans,  by  nomi* 
nating  a  pope  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna.  The  danger  and  furious  contests  of  a 
schism  were  mildly  restrained,  and  the  last  decree  of  the  senate  was  enacted  to 
extinguish,  if  it  were  possible,  the  scandalous  venality  of  the  papal  elections.  (82) 
I  have  descanted  with  pleasure  on  the  fortunate  condition  of  Italy;  but  our 
fancy  must  not  hastily  conceive  that  the  golden  age  of  the  poets,  a  race  of  men 
without  vice  or  miseiy,  was  realized  under  the  Gothic  conquest;  The  fair 
prospect  was  sometimes  overcast  with  clouds;  the  wisdom  of  Theodoric 
might  be  deceived,  his  power  mieht  be  resisted,  and  the  declining  age  of  the 
monarch  was  sullied  with  popular  natred  and  patrician  blood.  In  the  first  inso- 
lence  of  victory,  he  had  been  tempted  to  depnve  the  whole  party  of  Odoacer  of 
the  civil  and  even  the  natural  rights  of  society  ;(83)  a  tax  imseasonably  imposed 
after  the  calamities  of  war.  would  have  crushed  the  rising  agriculture  of  Ligu- 
ria ;  a  rigid  pre-emptioa  bl  com,  which  was  intended  lor  the  public  relief,  must 

(TB)  8«  the  Ufe  of  St  CBsarios  la  Buonim  (A.  D.  806,  No.  IS,  13, 14).  The  kltig  pmcoted  hiin  with 
aODjold  Bolldl,  and  •  dlaam  of  aUver  of  U»«  weight  of  nxty  poumto. 

(77)  Enaodlas  io  Vlt  St  Eplpbanll,  In  Sinnond  Op.  tom.  1.  p.  KfTS— 1690.  Theodoric  bestowed  eouie 
Important  ftYouraoa  this  bishop  whom  be  ueed  •■  fc  oooniellor  hi  peace  and  war. 

C78)  Devotlarimae  ac  si  Catboilcas  (Annofm.  Vales,  p.  790) ;  )rei  his  offerinc  wbs  no  more  than  two 
diver  candlesticlcs  («sr«tlr«t«)  of  thfe  weigbt  of  seventy  pounds,  ikr  Inferior  to  the  fold  and  feems  of  Om^ 
Biantinople  and  Fimnce  (Anastasius  hi  Vtt  Pont  in  Bormlsda,  p.  34,  edit  Psris> 


•iweUftaofUiesiate.«  .  .  .      _ 

(80)  We  m&y  leiect  a  (boUsh  tale  of  his  beheadtnK  a  Catholic  dewxm  who  tamed  Arian  (Theodor. 

Lector.  No.  17).    W^  i%  Theodoric  sunamed  A/ttt    tnm  Ft/trt  (ValeS.  ad  hoc)    A  l^ht  con- 

Jostoio. 

(61)  Bnnodifu,  p.  1031,  lOSB.  16S6. 1636.    Bis  UM  was  approved  and  recistered  (qraoMlter)  bj  a 

Soman  toundl  (llaronliu,  A.  D.  503.  No. 6,  Frandscus  Pagl  in  Bteviar.  Pont  Rom.  torn.  L  p.  MS. 
(8t)  See  Csmlodorlus  (Var.  vlU.  15.  Ix.  15, 10),  Anastaslai  (in  Symmacbo,  p.  31),  and  Uie  ivUih  Anna- 

tation  of  Mssooo.    Banmius,  Pagi,  tjoA  most  of  the  OaUtoUc  doctors,  oonAss,  with  an  angry  growls  this 

(83)  He  disabled  them— a  Ucentla  taslandi;  and  all  Italy  moaraed->4ameiiiabiU  josdtlo.  I  wish  ta 
believe  that  Uicm  penalties  were  enacied  against  the  rebels,  who  had  violated  tiieir  oath  of  allegiaaoe; 
btttthe  tMUmoay  ofEuMdhis  (p.  1076-*'107§,)  is  the  more  welghty,as  he  Uvod  and  died  vttAsr  tha  idgn 
of  Theodoric* 
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flive  agmv»ted  the  distress  of  Campania.  These  dang^ermis  pfo|ects  were 
defeatea  bj  the  virtue  aod  eloquence  of  Epiphanius  and  Boethius,  who  in  the 
presence  of  Thepdoric  himseu,  successfully  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple !(84)  hot  if  the  royal  ear  was  open  to  the  voice  of  truth,  a  saint  and  a  philoso* 
pher  are  not  always  to  be  found  at  the  ear  of  kinrs.  The  pririleges  of  ranki 
or  office,  or  &Tour,  were  too  freqaeotly  abused  by  Italian  fraud  and  Gothic 
Tiolence,  and  the  avarice  of  the  ktng^'s  nephew  was  publicly  exposed^  at  first 
by  the  usdrpationt  and  afterward  by  the  restitution  of  the  estates  which  be 
had  uiyustiy  extorted  from  bis  Tuscan  neighbours.  Two  hundred  thousand 
Barbarians,  formidable  even  to  their  masten  were  seated  in  the  heart  of  Italy ; 
they  Indignantly  supported  the  restraints  of  peace  and  discipline ;  the  disof 
ders  of  their  march  were  always  felt  and  sometimes  compensated ;  and  where 
it  was  dangerous  to  punish,  it  might  be  prudent  to  dissemble^  the  sallies  of  their 
native  fierceness.  When  the  indulgence  of  Theodoric  had  remitted  two* 
thirds  of  the  Ligurian  tribute,  he  condescended  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  his 
situatkxi,  and  to  lament  the  heavy  though  inevitable  burdens  which  he  imposed 
on  his  subjects  for  their  own  defence.(86)  These  ungrateful  subjects  could 
never  be  cordially  reconciled  to  the  origin,  the  religion,  or  even  the  virtues  of 
the  Gothic  conqueror ;  past  calamities  were  foigotten,  and  the  sense  or  suspicion 
of  iqfuries  was  rendered  still  more  exquisite  by  the  present  felicity  of  the  times* 
Even  the  religknis  toleration  which  TbeodoHc  had  the  gloiy  of  introducing 
into  the  Christian  world,  was  painful  and  offensive  to  the  orthodox  zeal  of  the 
Italians.  They  respected  the  armed  heresy  of  the  Goths ;  but  their  pious  rage 
was  safely  pointed  against  the  rich  and  defenceless  Jews,  who  had  formed 
tlieir  establishments  at  Naples^  Rome^  Ravenna,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  for  the 
benefit  of  trade,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  Iaw8.(8e)  Their  persons  were 
insulted,  their  efiects  were  pillaged,  and  their  synagogues  were  burned  by  the 
mad  populace  of  Ravenna  and  Ivome,  inflamed,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  meet 
frivolous  or  extravagant  pretences.  The  government  which  could  neglect^ 
would  have  deservecL  such  an  outrage.  A  legal  inquiiy  was  instantly  directed ; 
Bad  as  the  authors  otthe  tumult  haa  escapea  in  the  crowd,  the  whole  commu- 
nity was  condemned  to  repair  the  damage,  and  the  obstinate  bigots  who 
rehised  their  contributions,  were  whipped  rorough  the  streets  by  the  band  of 
tlie  executioner/  This  simple  act  of  justice  exasperated  the  discontent  of  the 
Catholics,  who  applauded  the  merit  and  patience  of  these  ho\j  confessors  t 
three  hundred  pulpits  deplored  the  persecution  of  the  church,  and  if  the  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen  at  Verona  was  demolished  by  the  command  of  Theodoric,  it  is 
probable  tnat  some  miracle  hostile  to  his  name  and  dignity  had  been  performed 
on  that  sacred  theatre.  At  the  close  of  a  glorious  fife,  the  kin^  of  Italy  dis- 
covered that  he  had  excited  the  hatred  of  a  people  whose  happiness  be  had  so 
assiduously  laboured  to  promote  ;  and  his  mind  was  soured  by  indignation,  jea» 
lousy,  ana  the  bitterness  of  unrequited  love.  The  Gothic  conaueror  conde^ 
soended  to  disarm  the  unwarlike  natives  of  Italy,  interdicting  all  weapons  of 
ofleoce,  and  exoeptine  only  a  small  knife  for  domestic  use.  The  deliverer  of 
Rome  was  accused  of  conspiring  with  the  vilest  informers  against  the  lives  of 
senators  whom  he  suspected  of  a  secret  and  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  Byzantine  court.(a7)  After  the  death  of  Anastaslus,  the  diadem  had  been 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  feeble  old  man ;  but  the  powers  of  government  were 
assumed  by  his  nephew  Justinian,  who  already  meditated  the  extirpation  of 
bere^,  ana  the  conquest  of  Italy  and  Africa.  A  rigorous  law  which  was  pul> 
lished  at  Constantinople,  to  reduce  the  Arians  by  the  dread  of  punishment 
within  the  pale  of  the  churohi  awalceoed  the  just  resentment  of  Theodoric^ 

CM)  Ennodlos,  In  yit.  Eplphan.  p.  1060,  1000.  Boethlm  de  Conaolatlane  Pbilotophis,  L  i.  proa.  It 
p.  45, 46, 47.  Refptict,  init  weigh  Um  paaalona  of  tlM  ialnt  Mod  the  Mnstor ;  BuA  fortify  or  allevlkte  UMir 
eomplaintt  by  tba  various  hints  of  Cassfddortw  (IL  8,  Iv.  30,  vill.  5). 

(^  [mnuuitam  expensarum  pondoa. . .  .pro  Ipaoram  salate,  frc,  yet  these  we  no  more  than  wofds. 

cm  The  Jews  were  settled  at  Naplna  (Procopfua,  Goth.  1.  L  e.  8),  at  Genoa  ( Var.  U.  S8,  iv.  33),  MSaa 
(?.  37),  Rome  (iv.  43).    See  lltewtoe  Baanage,  Hist,  dee  JalA,  torn.  vlU.  c.  7,  p.  954. 

(87)  Rex  avMaa  eommunis  exttU,  *e.  (Boethlas,  I.  i.  p.  50) ;  rex  doldm  Romania  tenebat  (Anoafm, 
j^M^p. TP)l.   Them  $n  bard  words:  tlwy  ipeak  Uie  paastoos  of  Uie  Italiana,  tod  ttaoae  (I  ftn)  ef 
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who  claimed  for  his  dntresaed  brethreD  of  the  East,  the  same  indulgence  vrbich 
he  bad  so  long  granted  to  the  Catholics  of  his  dominions.*  At  his  stern  com 
mandy  the  Roman  pontiff,  with  (ourHUustrious  senators,  embarked  on  an  em* 
bassy,  of  which  he  must  have  alike  dreaded  the  faUure  or  the  success.  The 
sing^ular  veneration  shown  to  the  fint  pope  who  had  visited  Constantinople  was 
punished  as  a  crime  by  his  iealous  monarch ;  the  artful  or  peremptory  refusal 
of  the  Bytantine  court  mient  excuse  an  equal,  and  would  provoke  a  larger, 
measure  of  retaliation ;  and  a  mandate  was  pref)ared  in  Italy  to  prohibit,  ^ter 
a  stated  day,  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship.  B^  the  bicotry  of  his  sub* 
jects  and  enemies,  the  most  tolerant  of  princes  was  driven  to  tlie  orink  of  per- 
secution t  and  the  life  of  Theodoric  was  too  long,  since  be  lived  to  condemn  the 
virtue  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus.(8e) 

The  senator  Boethius(89)  is  the  last  of  the  Romans  whom  Cato  or  Tully 
could  have  acknowledged  for  their  countnrman.  As  a  wealthy  orohan,  he 
inherited  the  patrinK)ny  and  honours  of  the  Anician  family,  a  name  ambitiously 
assumed  b^  the  kings  and  emperors  of  the  age ;  and  the  appellation  of  Manlius 
asserted  his  eenuine  or  fabulous  descent  from  a  race  of  consuls  and  dictators) 
who  had  rejpulsed  the  Gauls  from  the  Capitol,  and  sacrificed  their  sons  to  the 
discipline  of  the  republic.  In  the  youth  of  Cfoetbius,  the  studies  of  Rome  were 
not  totally  abandoned ;  a  Viigil(90)  is  now  extant,  corrected  by  the  band  of  a 
consul ;  and  the  professors  of  grammar,  metoric,  and  jurispnidencey  were 
maintained  in  their  privileges  atid  pensions,  by  tbe  liberali^  of  the  Goths. 
But  the  erudition  of  the  Latin  language  was  insufficient  to  satiate  hit 
ardent  curiosity :  and  Boethius  is  said  to  have  employed  eighteen  laborious 

J  rears  in  the  scbooIs  of  Athens,(91)  which  were  supported  by  the  zeal,  the 
earning,  and  the  dili^nce  of  Proclus  and  his  disciples.  The  reasoh  and  piety 
of  their  Roman  pupil  were  fortunately  Saved  from  the  contagion  of  mystery 
and  magic,  which  polluted  the  nt>ves  of  the  academy ;  but  oe  imbibed  the 
spirit,  and  imitated  the  method,  ot  his  dead  and  living  masters,  who  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  strong  and  subtle  sense  of  Aristotle  with  the  devout  contem* 
plation  and  sublime  fancy  of  Plato.  At)er  his  return  to  Rome,  and  bis  mar 
riage  with  the  daughter  of  his  friend,  the  patrician  Symmacfaiis,  Boethius  still 
continued,  in  a  palace  of  ivory  and  marble,  to  prosecute  the  same  studies.(9S) 
^  The  church  was  edified  by  his  profound  defence  of  the  orthodox  creed  against 
the  Arian,  the  Cutychian,  and  the  Nestorian  heresies  ;  and  tbe  Catholic  unity 
was  explained  or  exposed  in  a  formal  treatise  by  the  indifference  of  three  dis* 
tinct  though  consubstantial  persons.  For  the  benefit  of  his  Latin  readers,  bit 
renius  submitted  to  teach  the  first  elements  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Greece 
The  gcomeliy  of  Euclid,  tbe  music  of  Pythagoras,  the  arithmetic  of  Nicoma- 
chus,  the  mecbanics  of  Archimedes,  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  the  theology 
of  Plato,  and  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  with  the  commentair  of  Porphyry,  were 
translated  and  illustrated  by  the  indefatigable  pen  of  the  Koman  senator.  And 
hb  alone  was  esteemed  capable  of  describing  tbe  wonders  of  art,  a  sun-dial,  a 
water-clock,  or  a  sphere  which  represented  the  motions  of  the  planets.    From 

(86)  I  have  laboured  tu  extract  a  ratioaal  narrative  from  the  dark,  conciie,  and  varloui  hints  of  tha 
Yaleflian  Fragment  Cp.  ^  7S3.  TM),  Ttieophanei  (p.  145),  Anaata«iuB  (in  Jobanne.  p.  33,)  and  tbe  Ble(< 
Mlflcolla.  (p.  103,  edit  Mttrfttori.)  A  gentle  preanire  and  paraphraw  oftbeir  words,  v  no  violence.  Cod 
Mlt  Ukewiae  Mumiori*  (Annall  d'ltalla,  torn.  iv.  p.  471—478,)  with  the  Annals  and  Breviary  (torn.  L  959 
^983),  of  ibe  two  Pagis,  the  uncle  and  tlie  nepbew. 

(89)  Le  Clerc  has  composed  a  critical  and  philosophical  Ufe  of  Anlcius  Manlius  Severinus  Boethfaia 
(Blbllot  Cholsie,  torn.  xvi.  p.  168—975) ;  and  both  Tiraboschi  (torn.  iU.)*  ftnd  Fabriclus  (Bibliot.  Latlo.i 
nay  be  usefully  consulted.  Tbe  date  of  his  birth  may  be  placed  about  the  year  470,  and  bis  death  in  jf94, 
In  a  premature  old  age  (Consol.  PhiL  Metrlca,  1.  p.  5). 

(BO)  For  the  age  and  value  of  this  MS.  now  in  the  Medleeaa  library  at  rtorencSf  tee  tbe.CenotapbIa 
Piaana  (p.  430-447),  of  Cardinal  Norls. 

(91)  The  AUienian  studies  of  Boethius  are  doubtful  (Baionlna.  A.  D.  510.  No.X  from  a  spurious  tract, 
De  Oisdplina  Seholnn]m).and  the  term  of  eighteen  years  Is  douotless  ton  long:  but  the  simple  fact  of  a 
▼tait  to  Athens,  Is  JustlAcd  by  much  internal  evidence  (Brncker.  Hist  Crit.  Phtloeoph.  torn,  tu  p.  524-^ 
937),  and  by  an  expression  (though  vague  and  ambiguous)  of  his  friend  Cassiodorius  (Var.  i.  45.)  "  tonga 
pontttb  Athenas,  introtstl.** 

(99)  Bibltothecc  oomptos  ebore  ac  vltrotpartelcs,  Ibe  (Conaol  Phil.  1. 1.  pros.  ▼.  p.  74).  Tbe  EpfsOes  of 
Banodlus  (vL  6,  vii.  13,  viH.  1. 31.  37.  40,)  and  Cnasindorius  (Var.  i.  39.  iv.  6,  Iz.  21,)  aflbrd  many  proofb 
of  tbe  high  reputation  which  he  enio\  ed  In  liis  own  times,  tt  is  true,  that  the  bishop  of  Pavia  wanted  if 
purehasa  of  him  an  old  house  at  Milan,  sim)  praise  might  be  tendered  tad  accepted  la  part  of  payncat  ^ 
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Ihese  abstruse  sf>ecQlaticMis,  Boethius  stooped,  or  to  speak  more  tnilyy  he  i 

to  the  social  duties  of  public  and  private  life :  the  indigent  were  relieved  hf 
bis  liberaKtj;  and  bis  eloquence,  which  flattery  miffbt  compare  to  the  voice  ot' 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  was  uniformly  exerted  in  3ie  cause  of  innocence  and 
iiumanity.  Such  conroicuous  merit  was  felt  and  rewarded  by  a  diacemiiMr 
prince ;  the  dignity  of  Boethius  was  adorned  with  the  titles  of  consul  aaa 
patrician,  and  his  talents  were  usefullj  employed  in  the  important  station  of 
master  of  the  ofices.  Notwithstanding  the  e(|ual  claims  of  the  East  and  Wes^ 
his  two  sons  were  created,  in  their  tender  jrouth,  the  consuls  of  the  same 
year.  (93)  On  the  memorable  day  of  their  inauguration,  they  proceeded  in 
solemn  pomp  from  their  palace  to  the  Ibnim,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  senate 
and  people ;  and  their  joyful  father,  the  true  consul  of  Ronae,  after  pronouncii^ 
an  oration  in  ike  praise  ch  his  royal  benefactor,  distributed  a  triumphal  lamese 
in  the  games  of  the  circus.  Prospevoos  in  his  fame  and  fortunes,  in  his  puuic 
honours  and  private  alliances,  in  the  cultivation  of  science  and  the  consciousness 
•of  virtue,  Boethius  mirht  have  been  styled  happy,  if  that  precarious  epithet 
could  be  safely  applied  before  the  last  term  of  the  life  of  man. 

A  p|hilosopber,  lit>eral  of  his  wealth  and  parsimonious  of  bis  time,  might  be 
insensible  to  the  cooHnon  allurements  of  ambition,  the  thirst  of  jeold  and  en- 
plovment.  And  some  credit  may  be  due  to  the  asseveration  of  Boethius,  that 
ne  bad  reluctantly  obeyed  the  divine  Plato,  who  enjoins  every  virtuous  citiceo 
to  rescue  the  state  from  the  usurpation  of  vice  and  ignorance.  For  the  integrity 
of  his  public  conduct  he  apoeals  to  the  memoiy  of  his  countiy.  His  authority 
had  restrained  the  pride  ana  oppression  of  the  roval  officers,  and  his  eloquence 
had  delivered  Paulianus  from  the  dogs  of  the  paiace.  He  had  always  pitied, 
and  often  relieved^  the  distress  of  the  provincials,  whose  fortunes  were  exhausted 
by  public  and  private  rapine ;  and  iBoethius  alone  had  courage  to  oppose  the 
tyranny  of  the  Barbarians,  elated  by  conquest,  excited  by  avarice,  and,  as  he 
complains,  encouraged  by  impunity.  In  these  honourable  contests,  bis  spirit 
soared  above  the  consideration  of  danger,  and  perhaps  of  prudence ;  and  we 
may  learn  ^m  the  example  of  Cato,  that  a  character  of  pure  and  inflexible  >/ 
virtae  is  the  most  apt  to  be  misled  by  prehidice,  to  be  heatkd  l^  entbusiaam^ 
and  to  confound  private  enmities  wifii  public  iustice.  The  disciple  of  Plato 
mif^hi  exaggerate  the  infirmities  of  nature,  ana  the  imperfections  of  society : 
•And  the  mildest  form  of  a  Gothic  kingdom,  even  the  weight  of  allegiance  ana 
p^trtude,  must  be  insupportable  to  tlM  free  spirit  of  a  Roman  patriot.  But  the 
favour  and  fidelity  of  Boethius  declined  in  just  proportion  with  the  public  hap- 
piness ;  and  an  unworthy  colleague  was  imposed,  to  divide  and  control  the 
power  of  the  master  of  the  offices.  In  the  last  gloomy  season  of  Theodoric, 
he  indignantly  felt  that  he  was  a  slave ;  but  as  his  master  had  only  power  over 
his  life,  he  stood  without  arms  and  without  fear  against  the  face  of  an  angry 
Barbarian,  who  had  been  provoked  to  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  senate  waa 
encompatible  with  his  own.  The  senator  Albinus  was  accused  and  aheady 
convicted  on  the  presumption  of  hoping^  as  it  was  said,  the  liberty  of  Rome. 
**  If  Albinus  be  criminal,'^  exclaimt 


,  ^exclaimea  the  orator,  **  the  senate  and  myself  are  all 
gnuilty  of  the  same  crime.  If  we  are  innocent,  Albinus  is  equally  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  laws.'^  These  laws  might  not  have  punished  the  simple 
and  barren  wish  of  an  unattainable  blessings  j  but  they  would  have  shown  less 
indulgence  to  the  rash  confeasion  of  Boethius,  that  bad  he  known  of  a  con- 
spiracy, the  tyrant  never  should.(94)  The  advocate  of  Albinus  was  soon 
involved  in  the  daqger,  and  perhaps  the  guilt,  of  his  client ;  their  si^ature 
fwhich  they  denied  as  a  fomiy)  was  affixed  to  tbe  original  address,  inviting 
the  emperor  to  deliver  Italy Trom  the  Goths ;  and  three  witnesses  of  honourable 
rank,  perhaps  of  infamous  reputatkMi,  attested  the  treasonable  designs  of  the 

(!D3>  Pagi,  Maratorf,  fte.  are  agreed  tiiat  Boetblns  himself  waa  consul  In  the  year  510,  hi*  two  aooa  la 
5B,  aod  in  487,  perhafia,  his  fkther.  A  desire  of  ascribing  the  last  of  those  consulships  to  the  philosa- 
pber.  had  perplexed  the  chronology  of  his  Ufa.  In  his  honours,  aUlancea,  children,  hecelebratfls  Ms  oWm 
ftOelty--his  past  Micity  (p.  m^VOh. 

(M)  Siego  scfsMoi  ta  nesdsses.  Boethlos  adopta  Uib  answer  (1.  i.  pros.  4,  p.  59,)  of  JFultai  09am 
'^rfaose  philosnpbic  death  to  desaibed  by  Seiieea  (De  TraaiitAltate  AnISBl,  e.  14^ 
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Reman  patrician.(96)  Yet  his  innocence  must  be  preaimed,  since  he  wafl^ 
deprived  by  Theodonc  of  the  means  of  justification,  and  worously  confined  ia 
the  tower  of  Pavia,  while  the  senate,  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles, 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  confiscation  and  death  against  the  most  iJlustrious  of 
its  members.  At  the  command  of  the  Barbarians,  the  occult  silence  of  a  phi- 
losopher was  stiraatized  with  the  names  of  sacrilege  and  magic.(96)  A 
devout  and  dutiful  attachment  to  the  senate  was  condenmed  as  criminal  bj  the 
trembling  voices  of  the  senators  themselves ;  and  their  ingratitude  deserved  the. 
wish  or  prediction  of  Boethius,  that,  after  him,  none  should  be  found  guilty  of 
the  same  offence. (97) 

[A.  D.  624.]  While  Boethiusy  oppressed  with  fetters,  expected  each  moment 
tlie  sentence  or  the  stroke  of  death,  he  composed  in  the  tower  of  Pavia  the 
Qnuolation  of  PkUoMophv;  a  ^Iden  volume  not  unworthy  of  the  leisure  of 
Plato  or  Tully,  but  whicn  claims  incomparable  merit  from  the  barbarism  of 

^  the  times  and  the  situation  of  the  author.  The  celestial  guide  whom  he  bad 
so  long  invoked  at  Rome  and  Athens,  now  condescended  to  illumine  hb  dun- 

.  geon,  to  revive  his  courage,  and  to  pour  into  bis  wounds  her  salutaiy  balm* 
She  taught  him  to  compare  his  long  prosperity  and  his  recent  distrea,  and  to 
conceive  new  hopes  from  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  Reason  had  informed 
him  of  the  precarious  condition  of  her  giQs  ;  experience  had  satisfied  him  of 
their  real  value ;  he  had  enjoyed  them  without  guilt ;  be  mijgbt  resig;n  them 
without  a  sigh,  and  calmly  disdain  the  impotent  malice  of  bis  enemies,  who 
had  left  him  happiness,  since  they  had  left  him  virtue.    From  the  earth,  Boe- 

.  thius  ascended  to  heaven  in  searcn  of  the  supreme  good  ;  explored  the  meta- 
physical labyrinth  of  chance  and  destiny,  of  prescience  and  free-will,  of  time 
and  eternity ;  and  generously  attempted  to  reconcile  the  perfect  attributes  ot 

-  the  Deity,  with  the  apparent  disorders  of  his  moral  and  physical  government. 
Such  topics  of  consolation,  so  obvious,  so  vague,  or  so  abstruse,  are  ineffectual 
to  subdue  the  feelings  of  human  nature.  Yet  the  sense  of  misfortune  may  be 
diverted  by  the  labour  of  thought ;  and  the  s^ge  who  could  artfully  combine 

'  in  the  same  work,  the  various  riches  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,, 
must  already  have  possessed  the  intrepid  calmness  which  he  a£fected  to  seek. 
Suspense,  the  worst  of  evils,  was  at  length  determined  by  the  mroisters  of 
death,  who  executed,  and  perhaps  exceeded,  the  inhuman  mandateof  Theodoric 
A  strong  cord  was  fastened  round  the  head  of  Boethius,  and  forcibly  tightened, 
till  his  eyes  almost  started  from  their  sockets,  and  some  mercy  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  milder  torture  of  beating  him  with  clubs  till  he  expired.(98) 
But  his  genius  survived  to  diffuse  a  ray  of  knowledge  over  the  darkest  ages  ot 
the  Latin  world ;  the  writings  of  the  philosopher  were  translated  by  the  most 
glorious  of  the  English  kingB,(99)  and  the  third  emperor  of  the  name  of  Otho 
removed  to  a  more  honourable  tomb  the  bones  of  a  Catholic  saint,  who  from 
bis  Arian  perKcutors,  had  acquired  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  and  the  fame  of 
]nurade8.(l00)    In  the  last  hours  of  Boethius,  he  derived  some  comfort  ftt>m 

(95)  The  chanclen  of  bis  two  delntore,  BulUus  (Vftr.  ii.  10, 11,  Iv.  92.)  and  OpiUo  (v.  41,  viti.  16), 
•16  iuuatrated,  not  much  to  their  honour,  in  the  EpisUes  of  Cftariodorius,  which  likewise  mention  Deco- 
ntus  (v.  31),  the  worthleee  colleague  of  Boethius  (I.  iii.  pros.  4,  p.  103). 

(90)  A  severe  inqntay  wss  insUtuted  into  the  crime  of  magic  (yar.  !▼.  98^  93,  Ix.  18} ;  and  it  was 
believed  that  many  necromancen  had  escaped  by  making  their  jailers  mad:  for  wud^  I  should  read 
db'wiJk. 

(97)  Boethins  bad  composed  his  own  Apolocr  (n.  53),  peitepa  more  intercsUng  than  his  Consolatkiik 
We  most  be  conmt  with  the  general  view  of  his  honours,  principles,  persecution,  ^c  (I.  i.  pros.  iy.  j>. 
4a— US),  which  may  be  compared  with  the  short  and  weighty  words  of  the  Valeslan  Fn^ment  (p.  ?9S)» 
An  anonymous  writer  (Sinner,  Catatog.  M9S.  BlbUou  Bern.  torn.  1.  p.  907,)  charges  him  home  wttk 
liODonrable  and  patriotic  treason. 

(96)  He  was  executed  in  Agro  Calventiano  (Calvensano,  between  Marlgnano  and  Pavia),  Anonym. 
Vales,  p.  733,  by  order  of  Ensebius,  count  of  Ticlnum  or  Pavia.  The  place  of  hb  confinement  is  styled 
tiie  6a|»«wtsry,  SB  edifice  and  name  peculiar  to  cathedrals.  It  Is  claimed  by  the  perpetual  tradition  of 
the  church  of  Pavia.  The  tower  of  Boethius  subsisted  till  the  year  15B4,  and  the  draught  is  yet  preserved 
Cnraboschi,  tom.  ill.  p.  47, 48).  <-•  r 

(99)  See  Um  Blographica  Britannica,  ALraxn,  torn.  i.  p.  80,  9d  edldon.  The  work  Is  still  more 
bonourable  if  performed  under  Uie  learned  eye  of  Alfred  by  bis  foreign  and  domestic  doctors.  For  the 
reputation  of  Boethius  in  the  middle  sges,  consult  Brucker  (HisL  CrlL  Philosoph.  torn.  111.  p.  585, 586). 

(100)  The  taiscription  on  his  new  tomb  was  composed  by  the  preceptor  of  Otho  the  Third,  the  leamei 
Pope  8UveBt«r  IL  who,  like  Boethius  himsell^was  styled  a  magtoan  by  the  ignorance  of  the  Umes.    Tba 
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die  safety  of  bis  two  sons,  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  fatber-in-law,  tbe  venerable 
Symmachus.  But  the  grief  of  Symmacbua  was  indiscreet,  and  perhaps  dis- 
iie8]>ectfui :  be  bad  presumed  to  lament,  be  might  dare  to  revenge,  tbe  death  o(^ 
an  injured  friend.  He  was  dragged  in  chains  from  Rome  to  the  paiace  of 
Ravenna ;  and  tbe  suspicions  of  Tbeodoric  could  only  be  appeasea  by  tbe 
blood  of  an  innocent  and  aged  senator.  (101) 

[A.  D.  526.]  Humanity  will  be  disposed  to  encourage  any  report  which 
testifies  tbe  jurisdiction  of  conscience  and  tbe  remorse  ot  kings;  and  philosophy 
15  not  ignorant  that  tbe  most  horrid  spectres  are  sometimes  created  by  the 
powers  of  a  disordered  fancy,  and  the  weakness  of  a  distenipered  body.  After 
a  life  of  virtue  and  gloiy,  Tbeodoric  was  now  descending  with  shame  and 
{^ilt  into  the  grave :  his  mind  was  humbled  by  tbe  contrast  of  the  past,  and 
justly  alarmed  by  tbe  invisible  terrors  of  futurity.  One  evening,  as  it  is  related^ 
when  tbe  bead  of  a  laree  fish  was  served  on  the  royal  table,(l02)  be  suddenly 
exclaimed,  that  he  beheld  the  angry  countenance  of  Synnnachus,  bis  eyes  glaring 
fury  and  revenge,  and  his  mouth  armed'with  long  sharp  teeth,  which  threatened. 
to  devour  him.  Tbe  monarch  instantly  retired  to  bis  chamber,  and  as  he  laVr 
trembling  with  anguish,  cold  under  a  weight  of  bed-clothes,  be  expressed  m 
broken  murmurs  to  his  physician  Elpidius,  bis  deep  repentance  for  tbe  murders 
of  fioethius  and  Symmachus.(103^  His  malady  increased,  and  after  a  dysen- 
tery which  continued  three  days,  ne  expired  in  tbe  jpalace  of  Ravenna,  m  tbe 
thirty-third,  or,  if  we  compute  from  tbe  invasion  of  italy,  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  bis  reign.  Conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  be  divided  bis  treasurer 
and  provinces  between  bis  two  grandsons,  and  fixed  tbe  Rhone  as  their  common- 
boundary  .(104)  Amalaric  was  restored  to  tbe  throne  of  Spain.  Italy,  with 
all  the  conquests  of  tbe  Ostrogoths,  was  bequeathed  to  Atbalaric,  whose  age 
did  not  exceed  ten  years,  but  who  was  cherished  as  the  last  male  offspring  of 
tbe  line  of  Amali,  by  tbe  short-lived  marriage  of  his  mother  Amalasuntba,  witb 
a  loyaJ  ft^ive  of  the  same  blood.(l06)  In  tbe  presence  of  tbe  dying  monarchy 
tbe  Gothic  chiefs  and  Italian  magistrates  mutually  engaged  tiieir  faith  and 
loyalty  to  tbe  young  prince,  and  to  bis  guardian  mother ;  and  received  in  tbe 
same  awful  moment,  bis  last  salutary  advice,  to  maintain  the  laws,  to  love  tbe 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  to  cultivate  with  decent  reverence  tbe  friend 
ship  of  tbe  emperor.(l06)  The  monument  of  Tbeodoric  was  erected  by  bis 
daughter  Amalasuntba,  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  which  commanded  tbe  city 
of  Ravenna,  tbe  harbour,  and  the  adjacent  coast.  A  chapel  of  a  circular  form,., 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  is  crowned  by  a  dome  of  one  entire  piece  of  granite  : 
fipom  tbe  centre  of  the  dome,  four  columns  arose,  which  supported  in  a  vase  o^. 
porphyry,  the  remains  of  tbe  Gothic  king,  surrounded  by  the  brazen  statues  ot> 
the  twelve  apostles.(l07)    His  spirit,  after  some  previous  expiation,  m^ht  hav^ 

CaUMlie  aartyr  had  carried  bU  head  in  hia  handa  a  conaideraMe  way  (Baroniua,  A.  D.  598,  No.  17, 18) ; 
yet,  on  a  aimilar  (ale,  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  once  obaerved,  "La  diatance  n*y  fait  rien ;  11  n'y  a  qu«^ 
je  premier  naa  qui  coote.*'* 

(101)  BoeUiiua  applauda  the  vinaea  of  hla  fatbei^in-Iaw  (1. 1.  proa.  4,  d.  59, 1.  ii.  proa.  4,  p  J18).  Pro- 
copiaa  (GottL  1.  i.  c.  1),  Uie  Valcalan  Fragment  (p.  734),  and  the  Hiatoria  Miicelia.  (1.  zt.  p.  106),  agree  la. 
praWng  Uie  aunerior  innocence  or  aanctity  of  ^mmacbua;  and  inttae  eatimatlon  of  the  legend,  Uie  guilt 
of  hia  murder  b  equal  to  the  tmpriaonment  of  a  pope.  ^      . 

(108)  In  the  fancifVil  eloquence  of  Caaaiodorioa,  the  variety  of  aea  and  riTer-flah  ia  an  evidence  of  • 
eztcoaWe  dominion ;  and  Uioae  of  Uie  Rhine,  of  SicUy,  and  of  the  Danube,  were  aerved  on  the  table  of: 
Tbeodoric  (Var.  zii.  14).  Tin  monMioua  tnrbot  of  Domitim  (JuvenaL  BaUr.  111.  39),  had  been  caught  ona 
the  aborea  of  the  Adriatic. 

(108)  Proeoptoa,  Goth.  1. 1.  c  1.  But  he  might  have  infotmed  oa,  whether  he  had  reeeived  that  curious 
anecdote  lh)m  common  report,  or  from  the  mouth  at  the  royal  phyffeian. 

004)  Prooopiua,  GoUi.  1. 1.  e.  1,  S.  IS,  13.  Thla  partition  had  been  directed  hv  Tbeodoric,  Uiongh  k 
waa  not  cMcuted  tiU  after  hia  death.  Regni  liereditatem  auperitea  leliquit  (Lddor.  Chron.  p.  TSL 
edit.  GroL). 

(lOS)  Berimond.  the  third  in  deacent  from  Heimanrk,  Icing  of  tbe  Oatrogotha,  had  retired  into  Spaing 
where  he  lived  and  died  tai  obacurlty.  (Jomandea,  c  33.  p.  908,  edit.  Murator.)  Bee  the  diacovery ,  nupiiala^ 
and  death,  of  hla  grandaon  Eutharic  (c.  58,  p.  S90) .  Hia  Roman  gamea  might  render  him  popular.  (€■» 
elodor.  in  Chran.)  but  Eutharic  waa  aaper  in  religione  (Anonym.  Valea.  p.  793, 793). 

(lOS)  Bee  tbe  counaela  of  Tbeodoric,  and  the  profeaaiona  of  hla  auoceawr,  in  Procopiua  (Godi.  I.  i.  e.  U 
S) ;  Jomandea  (c.  59,  p.  990,  SBl),  and  Caaaiodorlua  (Var.  vUi.  1—7).  Tbeae  epIaUea  are  tbe  trlumpli  of 
Ida  miniaierial  eloquence. 

(107)  Anonym.  Valea.  c .  794.  Agnellua  de  Vitla  Pont.  Raven,  in  Moratori  Script.  Remm  Itai  Uwu  II. 
P.Lp.67.    AlbertiDeaerItUoned'ItaUa,p.311.t 
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I  permitted  to  miiig;le  with  the  beoefacton  of  mankind,  if  an  Italian  hcnul 
had  not  been  witness  in  a  vision  to  the  damnation  of  Tbeodoric,(l08^  wboae 
mul  was  plunged,  bj  the  ministers  of  divine  vengeance,  into  the  volcano  of 
Lipari,  one  of  the  flaming  mouths  of  the  infefnal  woild.(109) 


CHAPTER  XL. 

iSleoaUoB  ofJuttin  the  Elder^IUign  of  /umiikm^I.  The  empn$$  Theedora-^ 
II.  f\tcUoni  of  the  circWf  and  ie£tion  of  QnuUuUinof^lo-^llL  IVade  and 
mmmfitdure  of  liflk— IV.  Finane€$  and  taxes^V.  Ea^ke»  of  J%^~'~ 
Omrd^  of  St.  SoMa^FoHjfieaiioHi  and  froiUier$  tf  ihit  EaMwn 
Molition  of  the  SchooU  of  Athens,  and  ^  consuUhiip  of  Borne. 

The  emperor  Justinian  was  bom(l)  near  the  ruins  of  Sardica  (the  modern 
Sophia),  ot  an  obscure  racef  2)  of  Barbarians,(3)  the  inhabitants  ot  a  wild  and 
desolate  country,  to  which  the  names  of  Daraania,  of  Dacia,  and  of  Bulgaria, 
have  been  successively  applied.  His  elevation  was  prepared  by  the  adven- 
torous  spirit  of  bis  uncle  Justin,  who,  with  two  other  peasants  of  the  same 
Ullage,  deserted,  for  the  profession  of  arms,  the  more  useful  employment  of 
ihust^ndmen  or  shepherds. (4)  On  foot,  with  a  scanty  provision  of  biscuit  in 
their  knapsacks,  the  three  youths  followed  the  high  road  of  Constantinople,  and 
were  soon  enrolled,  for  their  strength  and  stature,  among  the  guanu  of  the 
emperor  Leo.  Under  the  two  succeeding  re^pns,  the  fortunate  peasant  emeiged 
to  wealth  and  honours ;  and  his  escape  from  some  dangers  which  threatened 
liis  life,  was  aAerward  ascribed  to  the  guardian  anfl;el  who  watches  over  the 
;fate  of  kings.  His  long  and  laudable  service  in  the  Isaurian  and  Persian  wan, 
would  not  have  preserved  from  oblivion  the  name  of  Justin :  yet  they  might 
-warrant  the  militaiy  promotion,  which  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  he  gradually 
obtained ;  the  rank  of  tribune,  of  count,  and  of  general,  the  dignity  of  senator, 
and  the  command  of  the  guards,  who  obeyed  him  as  their  chief,  at  the  import* 
ant  crisis,  when  the  emperor  Anastasius  was  removed  from  the  world.  The 
power^l  kinsmen  whom  he  had  raised  and  enriched,  were  excluded  from  the 
throne ;  and  the  eunuch  Amantius,  who  reigned  in  the  palace,  had  secretly 
resolved  to  fix  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  the  most  obsequious  of  bis  creatures. 
A  liberal  donative,  to  conciliate  the  suffraFe  of  the  guards,  was  intrusted  for 
that  purpa^  in  the  hands  of  their  commander.  But  these  weighty  aiguments 
were  treacherously  employed  by  Justin  in  bis  own  favour ;  and  as  no  competi- 
ior  presumed  to  appear,  the  Dacian  peasarrt  was  invested  with  the  purple,  by 
the  unanimoas  consent  of  the  soldiers,  who  knew  him  to  be  brave  and  gentle, 
of  the  cleivy  and  people,  who  believed  him  to  be  orthodox,  and  of  the  pro- 
vincials, who  yielded  a  blind  and  implicit  submission  to  the  will  of  the  capital. 
The  elder  Justin,  as  he  is  distinguished  from  another  emperor  of  the  same 
family  and  name,  ascended  the  Byzantine  throne  at  the  age  of  sixty-ei^bt 
years ;  and,  had  be  been  left  to  his  own  guidance,  eveiy  moment  of  a  nine 

OOe)  Thli  lesend  is  rdatad  by  Gregoiy  L  (Dialog.  Iv.  SS),  ftnd  a|»pmv«i  by  Baraoiua  (A.  D.  fi98»  No. 
98) ;  and  boUi  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  are  grave  doctors,  suffictent  to  eatabllsb  a  probmUa  opinion. 

(M9)  Tbeodorie  Mrnnir,  or  rnUwr  OnMtodortiM,  had  deecribed  in  tragic  Mndoa  Uw  ▼olcanoee  of  Lfpaii 
(Cluver.  Sicilia,  p.  406-410,)  and  Veenvina  (ly.  50). 

(1)  There  ie  sohm  dlfflealty  In  the  date  of  hie  birth  (Ludewig  in  Vit  Justiniani,  p.  135) ;  none  in  the 
pinee— Ibe  districi  Bederiana— Um  viUaM  Taoreaium,  whkh  be  afterward  decorated  with  hia  nanM  and 
nplendour  (0*Anvilie.  Hist,  de  VAcad.  kc  torn.  zzzi.  p.  98r7— 293). 

(9)  The  namee  of  theee  Dardanian  peasanta  ara  OoMiic,  and  almoal  English:  Jmstidam  la  a  traodatlon 
4ur  Mfruud*  (upright) ;  his  (btber  Satatim*  (in  6r«co-barbnnH»  language  »tipe»)  waa  atylad  in  hla  vUlagn 
f»io€k  i8U0k) :  his  niotber  Bigleniza  waa  softened  into  VIcllaotia. 

(3)  Lndewig  (p.  137—135,)  attempts  to  justify  the  Anician  name  of  Justinian  and  Tboodora,  and  to 
connect  them  with  a  (bmily  fkom  which  the  house  of  Austria  has  Ymtm  derived. 

(4)  8«e  the  anecdotes  of  Prooopiua  (c.  6),  with  the  notes  of  N.  Alemannus.  The  satirist  would  not 
flare  sunic,  in  tbe  yague  and  decent  appellation  of  ycwn^o; ,  the  /3iiko>0(  and  ev^eo^of  of  Zonaras.  Tet 
way  ara  thoae  names  diasracaful  t  and  what  Cwman  baron  would  not  be  proud  to  doacend  firom  Vbm 
"         lof  theOdyswy?* 
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yeaiB'  reign  must  have  exposed  to  his  subjects  the  impropnety  of  their  choice. 
Hb  ignorance  wbs  similar  to  that  of  Theodoric ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in 
an  age  not  destitute  of  learning,  two  contemporary  monarchs  had  never  been 
instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet/  cat  the  genius  of  Justin  was 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  uothic  king :  the  experience  of  a  soldier  had  not 
oualified  him  for  the  government  of  an  empire ;  and,  though  personally  brave, 
tne  consciousness  of  his  own  weakness  was  naturally  atterKied  with  doubt,  dis- 
trust, and  political  apprehension.  But  the  official  business  of  the  state  was 
diligently  and  faithfully  transacted  by  the  qusstor  Proclus  ;(6)  and  the  a|^ 
emperor  adopted  the  talents  and  ambition  ci  his  nephew  Jostmian,  an  aspiring^ 
youth,  whom  his  uncle  had  drawn  from  the  rustic  solitude  of  Dacia,  and  edu- 
cated at  Constantinople,  as  the  heir  of  his  private  fortune,  and  at  length  of  the 
Eastern  empire. 

[A.  D.  6S0 — 527.]  Since  the  eunuch  Amantius  had  been  defrauded  of  his  moneys 
It  became  necessaiy  to  deprive  him  of  his  life.  The  task  was  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  chaige  of  a  real  or  fictitious  conspiracy ;  and  the  judges  were 
informed,  as  an  accmnalation  of  guilt,  that  he  was  secretij  addicted  to  the 
Manicbaean  heresy. (6)  Amantius  lost  his  head ;  three  of  h»  companions,  the 
first  domestics  of  the  palace,  were  punished  either  with  death  or  exile ;  and 
their  unfortunate  candidate  for  the  purple  was  cast  into  a  deep  dungeon,  over- 
whelmed with  stones,  and  ignominiously  thrown,  without  burial,  into  the  sea. 
The  ruin  of  Vitalian  was  a  work  of  more  difficulty  and  danger.  That  Gothic 
chief  had  rendered  himself  popular  bv  the  civtl  war  which  he  bddly  waged 
a0;amst  Anastasius  for  the  defence  of  tne  orthodox  faith,  and  afler  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  advantageous  treaty,  he  still  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantinople at  the  head  of  a  formidable  and  victorious  army  of  Barbarians.  By 
the  frail  security  of  oaths,  he  was  tempted  to  relinquish  this  advanta^ous 
situation,  and  to  trust  his  person  within  tne  walls  of  a  city,  whose  inhabitants, 
particularly  the  hhe  faction,  were  artfully  incensed  against  him  by  the  remem- 
Drance  even  of  bis  pious  hostilities.  The  emperor  and  his  nephew  embraced 
him  as  the  faithful  and  worthy  champion  of  Hie  church  and  state ";  and  grate- 
fully adorned  their  favourite  with  the  titles  of  consul  and  general ;  but  in  the 
seventh  month  of  his  consulship,  Vitalian  was  stabbed  witn  seventeen  wounds 
at  the  royal  banquet  ;(7)  and  Justinian,  who  inherited  the  spoil,  was  accused 
as  the  assassin  ota  spiritual  brother,  to  whom  he  had  recently  pledged  his  faith 
in  the  participation  of  the  Christian  mysteries. (8)  After  the  fiill  of  his  rival, 
he  was  promoted,  without  any  claim  of  military  service,  to  the  office  of  master- 
general  of  the  Eastern  armies,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  lead  into  the  field 
against  the  public  enemy.  But  in  the  pursuit  of  fame,  Justinian  miefat  have 
lost  his  present  dominion  over  the  age  and  weakness  of  his  uncle ;  ana  instead 
of  acquiring  by  Scythian  or  Persian  trophies  the  applause  of  his  countfym.en,(9) 
the  prudent  warrior  solicited  their  favour  in  the  cnurehes,  the  circus,  aiid  the 
senate,  of  Constantinople.  The  Catholics  were  attached  to  the  nephew  of 
Justin,  who,  between  the  Nestorian  and  Eutycfaian  heresies,  trod  the  narrow  path 
of  infiexible  and  intolerant  orthodoxy.(10^  In  the  first  days  of  the  new  reign,  be 
prompted  and  gratified  the  popular  enthusiasm  against  the  memory  of  the  deceased 

Tbe  ooMlor  PiDdui  wm  Um  IHood  of 


(»  HkTfrtiM m  fralnd by Praooptw (PenAc lie  U). 
Jimtinian,  and  Um  ciBWDy  of  every  otber  adoption. 

(6)  Manichsan  signiflea  Eutychlhii.  Hear  Um  Airioos  acdamatlona  of  Cotialantinople  and  Tyre,  th« 
former  no  inore  Uian  six  days  alter  Uie  deoeaao  of  Anastaaiua.  Tkew  produced,  the  latter  applauded,  tho 
coniieli*a  death  (BaroniiM,  A.  D.  518,  P.  IL  No.  15.  Fleory,  SIK.  Eeolee.  torn.  tIL  p.  900.  MS^  from  thtt 
Ooaaeile,UMn.  v.  p.  182.997). 

(7)  His  power,  diarader,  and  InlentionB,  are  perftctly  ezpiahied  by  the  Count  de  Bnat  (torn.  is.  p.  54" 
81).  He  was  great-grandson  of  Aapar,  herediury  priace  in  the  Lener  Beytbia,  and  ooant  of  the  OocUa 
fmderaH  of  Thrace.    The  Besii,  whom  he  eould  InikienGe,  are  the  minor  Goths  of  Jomandes  (e.  41). 

<8)  Justialanl  patrietl  AM^tlooe  dteitur  Interfectus  Aiisse  (Vtclor  Tununensis,  Chron.  in  Thesaur.  Temp, 
ftealinr.  P.  U.  p.  7).  ProoopiiM  ( Aneedoi.  c.  7,)  styles  him  a  tyrant,  but  adUMwIedges  Uie  aStX^mstOf 
wMcb  Is  weU  eipiatned  iiy  Alemanmis. 

(9)  In  his  earliest  youth  (plane  ndolescens)  be  had  passed  some  time  as  a  hostage  with  Tbeedoife. 
Pior  thie  eariooa  Ibet,  Alemannus  (ad  Procop.  Aneedot  c.  9,  p.  34,  of  the  first  edition)  quotes  a  MB.  hi»> 
tory  of  Jnsrinlan,  by  his  preceptor  Theophllus.    Lndewig  (p.  143,)  wishes  te  make  him  a  soldier. 

(It)  Tba  eeeieslasiical  bislory  of  Jusdnlan  will  be  shown  hereafter.  Soe  Baitmios,  A.  D.  518-«lll\ 
«Bd  tlw  cooioiia  artkle  yistftaiaaau  in  the  lodes  t»  the  rtltb  voIuim  of  Ms  Annals, 
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emperor.  After  a  schism  of  thirty-four  years,  he  reconciled  the  proud  and  Jtngiy 
spirit  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  spread  amone  the  Latins  a  favourable  report  of 
his  pious  respect  for  the  apostolic  see.  The  tnronesof  the  East  were  filled  with 
Catnolic  bishops  devoted  to  his  interest,  the  clergy  and  the  monks  were  gained 
by  his  liberality,  and  the  people  were  taught  to  pray  for  ibeir  future  sovereign, 
the  hope  and  pillar  of  the  true  religion.  The  magnificence  of  Justinian  was 
displayed  in  the  superior  pomp  of  his  public  spectacles,  an  object  not  less  sacred 
■ana  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  than  the  creed  of  Nice  or  Chalce- 
don :  the  expense  of  his  consulship  V7as  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  e^bty- 
«ight  thouaand  pieces  of  gold ;  twenty  lions,  and  thirty  leopards,  were  proouced 
at  the  same  time  in  t(ie  amphitheatre,  and  a  numerous  train  of  horses,  with  their 
ilch  trappings,  was  bestowed  as  an  extraordinaiy  giil  on  the  victorious  cha 
rioteers  of  the  circus.  While  he  indulged  the  people  of  Constantinople,  and 
a^ceived  the  addresses  of  foreign  king^9  the  nephew  of  Justin  assiduously  culti 
vated  the  friendship  of  the  senate*  That  venerable  name  seemed  to  qualify  its 
members  to  declare  the  sense  of  the  nation,  and  to  regulate  the  succession  ot 
the  imperial  throne :  the  feeble  Anastasius  had  permitted  the  vigour  of  govern- 
inent  to  degenerate  into  the  form  or  substance  of  an  aristocracy ;  and  the  mili- 
tary officers,  who  had  obtained  the  senatorial  rank,  were  followed  by  their 
domestic  guards,  a  band  of  veterans,  whose  arms  or  acclamations  might  fix  in  a 
tumultuous  moment  the  diadem  of  the  East.  The  treasures  of  the  state  were 
lavished  to  procure  the  voices  of  the  senators,  and  their  unanimous  wish,  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  adopt  Justinian  for  his  colleac^ue,  was  communicated  to 
the  emperor.  But  this  request,  which  too  clearly  admonished  him  of  his 
approaching  end,  was  unwelcome  to  the  jealous  temper  of  an  aged  monarch, 
desirous  to  maintain  the  power  which  he  was  incaoable  of  exercising ;  and 
Justin,  holding  bis  purple  with  both  his  hands,  advised  them  to  prefer,  since  an 
^*8ction  was  so  prontable,  some  older  candidate.  Notwitbstandir^  this  reproach, 
the  senate  proceeded  to  decorate  Justinian  with  the  royal  epithet  o^nobUtmtnus; 
and  their  decree  was  ratified  by  the  affection  or  the  fears  of  his  uncle.  After 
some  time  the  languor  of  mind  and  body,  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  an 
incurable  wound  in  his  thigh,  indispensably  required  the  aid  of  a  guardian. 
He  summoned  the  patriarch  and  senators;  and  in  their  presence  solemnly 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  bead  of  his  nephew,  who  was  conducted  from  the 
palace  to  the  circus,  and  saluted  by  the  loud  and  joyful  applause  of  the  people. 
The  life  of  Justin  was  prolora^ed  about  four  months,  but  from  the  instant  of  this 
ceremony,  he  was  considereaas  dead  to  the  empire,  which  acknowledged  Jus- 
tinian in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  for  the  lawful  sovereign  of  the  £asf.(ll) 
From  his  elevation  to  his  death,  Justinian  governed  the  Roman  empire 
thirty-eight  years,  seven  months,  and  thirteen  days.  The  events  of  his  reign, 
which  excite  our  curious  attention  by  their  number,  variety,  and  importance, 
are  diligently  related  by  the  secretanr  of  Belisarius,  a  rhetorician  whom  elo- 
quence had  promoted  to  the  rank  of'^senator  and  prefect  of  Constantinople. 
According  to  the  vicissitudes  of  courage  or  servitude,  of  favour  or  disgrace, 
Procopius(  12)  successively  composed  the  history,  the  panegyrict  and  the  satire* 
of  his  own  times.  The  eight  books  of  the  Persian,  Vandalic,  and  Gothic 
wars,(13)  which  are  continued  in  the  five  books  of  Agathius,  deserve  our  esteem 
.as  a  laborious  and  successful  imitatbn  of  the  Attic,  or  at  least  of  the  Asiatic 
Kwriters  of  ancient  Greece.    His  facts  are  collected  from  the  personal  experience 

(11)  The  reign  of  the  elder  JueUn  may  be  foand  in  the  Uiree  Chronicles  of  Marcelliniu,  Victor,  and 

John  Malala  (torn.  li.  p.  130— ISO),  the  last  of  whom  (tn  spite  of  Hody,  Prolegom.  No.  14.  30,  edit.  Oxon.) 

lived  Mon  after  Justinian  (Jortin's  Remarks,  dtc.  vol.  iv.  p.  383):*in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ev»- 

■  grius  (1.  iv.  c.  1, 8,  3. 9),  and  Uie  Excerpta  of  Theodoras  (Lector,  No.  37),  und  in  Cedrenus  (p.  38»-i366), 

and  Zonaras  (1.  xiv.  p.  5d-<n),  who  may  pass  for  an  orisinal. 

(13)  See  die  characters  of  Procopiita  and  Agathius  in  La  MoUie  le  Vayer  (torn.  viii.  p.  144—174),  Vo*- 
slus  (de  Historicis  Orvcis,  I.  ii.  c  S3)  and  Fabriclus  (Bibliot.  Grec.  1.  v.  c.  5,  torn.  vl.  p.  948-978).    Their 
religion,  an  honourable  problem,  betrays  occasional  a>nfonnity,  with  a  secret  atuebment  to  paganlsni 
,  and  philosophy. 

(13)  In  the  seven  first  hooks,  two  Persic,  two  Vandalic,  and  three  GnUilc,  Procoplns  has  borrowed 
'  rrum  Appian  the  division  of  provinoiw  and  wars:  the  eighUi  book,  though  it  bears  the  name  of  Gothic, 
.  Js  a  miscellaneous  and  general  supplement  down  to  the  spring  of  Uie  year  SS3,  from  whence  it  Is  contiaacd 
ky  Agathius  Ull  550  (Pagi,  Crllica,  A.  D.  579,  No.  5). 
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md  free  conversation  of  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  traveller ;  bis  style  con- 
tinually aspires,  and  often  attains,  to  the  merit  of  strength  and  elegance ;  his 
reflections,  more  especrally  in  the  speeches,  which  be  too  frequently  inserts, 
oootain  a  rich  fund  of  political  knowledge;  and  the  historian,  excited  by 
the  generous  ambition  of  pleasing  and  instructing  posterity,  appears  to  disdain 
4lie  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  flattery  of  courts.  The  writings  of 
Procopius(14)  were  read  and  applauded  by  his  contemporaries ;( 1 5)  but, 
although  he  respectfully  laid  them  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the  pride  of 
Justinian  must  have  been  wounded  by  the  praise  of  a  hero,  who  perpetually 
««cJip8es  the  glory  of  his  inactive  sovereign.  The  conscious  dignity  of  indepen- 
•dence  was  subdued  by  the  hopes  and  tears  of  a  slave ;  and  the  secretary  of 
Belisarius  laboured  for  pardon  and  reward  in  the  six  books  of  the  imperial 
Mfieei.  He  had  dexterously  chosen  a  subject  of  apparent  splendour,  in  which 
vhe  could  loudly  celebrate  the  eenius,  the  magnificence,  and  the  piety  of  a  prince, 
wboy  both  as  a  conqueror  and  legislator,  had  surpassed  the  puenle  %(irtues  of 
Themistocles  and  Cynis.(16^  Disappointment  might  urge  the  flatterer  to 
'-secret  revenge ;  and  tbe  first  glance  of  favour  mk;fat  ag[ain  tempt  him  to  suspend 
and  suppress  a  iihel,(l7)  in  which  the  Roman  Cyrus  is  degraded  into  an  oaious 
and  contemptible  tyrant,  in  which  both  the  emperor  and  his  consort  Theodora 
are  seriousl^  represented  as  two  demons,  who  have  assumed  a  human  form  for 
the  destruction  of  mankind. CIS)  Such  base  inconsistency  must  doubtless  sully 
tbe  reputation,  and  detract  trom  the  credit,  of  Procopius :  yet,  aAer  the  venom 
>of  his  malifm'ty  has  been  suffered  to  exhale,  the  residue  ot  the  anecdotes^  even 
4be  most  disgraceful  facts,  some  of  which  had  been  tenderly  hinted  in  his  public 
history,  are  established  by  their  internal  evidence,  or  the  authentic  monuments 
of  the  times.(19)t  From  these  various  materials,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  which  will  deserve  and  occupy  an  ample  space.  The 
present  chapter  will  explain  tbe  elevation  and  character  of  Theodora,  tbe  fac- 
tions of  the  circus,  and  the  peaceful  administration  of  the  East.  In  the  three 
succeeding  chapters,  I  shall  relate  the  wars  of  Justinian  which  achieved  the 
4»nque8t  of  Afnca  and  Italy:  and  I  shall  follow  the  victories  of  BeUisarius  and 
i^arses,  without  disguising  ttp  vanity  of  their  triumphs,  or  the  hostile  virtue  of 
4he  Persian  and  Gomic  heroes.  The  series  of  this  and  the  following  volume 
will  embrace  the  jurisprudence  and  theology  of  the  emperor ;  the  controversies 
and  sects  which  still  divide  the  Oriental  church ;  tbe  reformation  of  the  Roman 
law,  which  is  obeyed  or  respected  by  the  nations  of  modem  Europe. 
1.  In  the  exercise  of  supreme  power,  the  first  act  of  Justinian  was  to  divide 


(14)  The  litcnry  fltl«  of  Praeoplufl  hu  been  KNnewhKt  unlacky.  1.  His  books  de  IMIo  GoUileo  wen 
■toten  by  Leoiwnl  Aietis,  and  pubUriied  (FiiMiiU,  1470,  Venet.  1471,  apod  Janon.  Mauaire,  Aiiaal. 
'^ypopapb.  torn.  1.  edit  poeterior,  p.  SOO.  304. 979.  399,)  in  hie  own  name  (8oe  Voeilas  de  HisL  LaL  I. 


Valkan  libnuy,  of  which  they  were  prcfecte.  (Aleroan.  in  PnefaL  Anecdot.)  3.  The  Greek  text  was 
not  prfnied  UU  1607,  by  Hoeechelius  of  Augebuif  h  (Dietionnaire  de  Bayle,  torn.  H.  p.  783).  4.  Tbe  Parfe 
adilioa  wae  imperfectly  exeeated  br  Claude  Maltrei.  a  Jeeuit  of  Thoulouee  (in  10A3),  far  distant  from  the 
Xoayre  press  and  the  Vatican  MS.  from  which,  however,  he  obtained  some  sopplementi.  His  pro- 
jDlsed  commentartes,  Abc.  have  never  appeared.  Tbe  Agathltis  of  Leyden  (15M)  has  been  wisely 
reprinted  by  the  Paris  editor,  with  the  liStin  version  of  Bonaventara  Vulcantus,  a  learned  Interpreter. 
<Haet,pim.)« 
(15)  AfstUus  in  PrBfkt  p.  7, 8,  i.  Iv.  p.  137.    Evagrius,  I.  iv.  c.  13.    See  likewise  Pbotios,  cod.  liUI. 

(10)  Ksee  wisui  (says  be,  PrsftL  ad  1.  de  Ediflciis  wtpt  lenoiutTuv)  Is  no  more  than  Kv^  vai^ur— a 
Nin!  In  these  Ave  books,  Procopius  affects  a  Christian,  as  well  as  a  courtly  style. 
(17)  Procopliis  dtsckwes  himself  (Prcfkt  ad  Anecdot.  c.  1, 3. 5),  and  the  anecdotes  are  reckoned  as  dia 


-  ninth  book  by  Saidas  (torn.  ill.  p.  IM.  ediL  Koster).    The  silence  of  Evagrius  is  a  poor  objeaion.    Baiv- 

.      ..   ^  y.^ .»'..'-?       -  .. .  jj  wasthen  in  the  Vatican  library,  in  Us 

sal  -        ■  - 

Ai 

, a™ 

.AmoBS,  iasMad  of  Jnstlaian,  on  the  throne— the  serrants  who  watched,  beheld  a  fkeo  without  features, 


nias  (A.  D.  M8,  No.  94,}  regrets  the  kMs  of  this  secret  history : 

Hn       ^     ..    . 

-  ^w  ^ 

_^     mlnlaii  nn  iss    tho  perftet  1 , ,     — 

fkam  iier  bed  by  rfral  deroons-Ser  marriage  foretold  with  a  neat  demon— a  monk  saw  the  prince  of  tha 


1  eoaiody,  and  was  llrst  pobllstaed  sixteen  yean  after  his  death,  with  the  learned,  but  partial,  notes  of 
■  .nholss  Alemannos  (Lndg.  IflBS). 
(18)  JuBilaiaa  an  ass>-ilie  perftet  Hkeness  of  Domltisa  (Anecdot  c  R).    Theodora*s  tovers  driven 


a  body  walking  without  a  head,  4M.  Ax.    Procopius  declares  his  own  and  his  friend's  belief  in  theea 
<He»AMffal  ilorles  (e.  IS). 

(19)  Mootaaonleu  (Cboalderatione  sor  la  Orandeor  et  )a  Decadence,  dee  Romains,  c.  xx.)  gives  credit  to 
«thesa  anacions,  m  conneeiad,  1.  wltti  tba  waakneas  ot  the  empire :  and,  3.  with  the  instabiUty  of  Jus«* 


«lin*itewa. 
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it  with  the  woman  whom  he  Wed,  the  famous  Theodoni,(30)  whose  stranee* 
e)e?ation  cannot  be  applauded  as  the  triumph  of  female  virtue.  Under  lEe. 
reign  of  Anastasius,the  care  of  the  wiJd  beasts  maintained  by  the  e^reen  factbn^ 
of  Constantinople,  was  intrusted  to  Acacius,  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  who^ 
from  his  employment,  was  sumamed  the  master  of  the  bean.  This  honourable 
office  was  ^iven  after  his  death  to  another  candidate,  notwithstanding^  the  diii* 
gence  of  his  widow,  who  hal  already  provided  a  husband  and  a  successor. 
Acacius  had  lefl  three  daughters,  Comito,(2l)  TnEODoaA,  and  Aoastasia,  the 
eldest  of  whom  did  not  then  exceed  the  age  of  seven  years.  On  a  solemn  festi- 
val, these  helpless  orphans  were  sent  by  their  distressed  and  indignant  mother*  in 
the  garb  of  suppliants,  into  the  midst  oif  the  theatre :  the  green  taction  received 
them  with  contempt,  the  blues  with  compassion ;  and  this  differences  which 
sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Tlieodora,  was  felt  long  afterward  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  empire.  As  they  improved  in  age  and  beauty,  the  three  sisters 
were  successively  devoted  to  the  public  and  private  pleasures  of  the  Byzantine 
people ;  and  Theodora,  after  following  Comito  on  the  stage,  in  the  dress  of  a 
slave,  with  a  stool  on,  her  bead,  was  at  lei^th  permitted  to  exercise  her  inde*- 
pendent  talents.  She  neither  danced,  nor  sung,  nor  pkyed  on  the  flute ;  her 
skill  was' confined  to  the  pantouime  arts :  she  excelled  in  buiEM»  characteis,. 
and  as  often  as  the  comedian  swelled  ner  cheeks,  and  complained  with,  a 
ridiculous  tone  and  gesture  of  the  blows  that  were  inflicted,  the  whole  theatre 
of  Constantinople  resounded  with  laughter  and  applause.  The  beauty  of 
Theodora(22)  was  the  subject  of  more  flattering  praise,  and  the  source  of  more 
exquisite  aelight.  Her  feature.^  were  delicate  and  regular ;  her  complexkMV 
though  somewhat  pale,  was  tinged  with  a  natural  colour ;  every  sensation  was- 
instantly  expressea  by  the  vivacity  of  her  eyes ;  her  easy  motions  displayed 
the  graces  of  a  small  but  elegant  ngure ;  and  either  love  or  adulation  might 
pvodaim,  that  painting  and  poeUy  were  incapable  of  delineating  the  matchlesfr^ 
excellence  of  her  form.  But  this  form  was  degraded  by  the  facDitr  with  whicb 
it  was  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  and  prostituted  to  licentious  aesires.  Her 
venal  charms  were  abanooned  tn  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  citizens  and  strangers, 
of  eveiy  rank  and  of  eveiy  profession :  the  fort|^te  lover  who  had  been  pro- 
mised a  night  of  enjoyment,  was  often  driven  Trom  her  bed  by  a  stronger  or 
more  wealth7  favounte ;  and  when  she  passed  through  the  streets,  her  presence 
was  avoided  bjf  all  who  wished  to  escape  either  the  scandal  or  the  temptation.. 
The  satirical  historian  has  not  blu5hed^33^  to  describe  the  naked  scenes  which. 
Theodora  was  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  m  the  theatre.(S4)  After  exhausting  the 
arts  of  sensual  pleasure,(25)  she  most  ungratefully  murmured  against  the  parBi*^- 
mony  of  Nature  :(26)  but  her  murmurs,  ner  pleasures,  and  her  arts,  must  be 
Teiied  in  the  obscurity  of  a  learned  language.    After  reding  for  some  time  the- 

(90)  For  die  life  and  maanan  of  the  emiiran  Tbaodora,  ate  dw  AacodoiM;  nova  otpeelally,  a.  1-4. 
a,  1(^15|  16, 17,  with  Uie  iearaed  ootM  of  Alemannua— a  reftrence  which  Is  always  impHed. 

(91)  Combo  wai  aiWrward  marrlad  to  Sittaa,  duke  of  Armonia,  dia  ftebar  pertaapi,  at  leaat  ■ba  aiigbl 
be  die  mother,  of  tha  ampiam  Sophia.    Two  aepbawaof  Theodora  may  ba  the  eom  of  Anaaiaaia  (Ala- 

Iff  an  -  B,  SQ  31^. 

(98)  Her  etatae  waa  raiMd  at  OonaUadnopIe,  on  a  porphyry  eolomn.  Sea  Proeopiaa  (da  Edit  L  i.  e. 
U),  who  giyei  her  portrait  la  the  Anecdoiee  (c.  11).  Alemaa.  (p.  47,)  produeea  one  fram  a  MoMfe  at  Ea 
Tenna,  loaded  with  pearle  and  Jewels,  and  yet  handeorae. 

(33)  A  fraf  meat  of  the  Anecdotes  (c-  9)t  somewhat  too  naked,  was  suppressed  by  Alcmamiua,  thooah 
auaacin  die  VaUcan  MR ;  nor  has  die  defect  been  supplied  in  die  Paris  or  Yenioaedidoaa.  La  Motte 
le  Vayer  (torn.  Tlii.  p.  155,)  gave  the  first  hint  of  this  curious  and  genuine  passage  (Jonin*s  Ret^arks, 
▼Ql.  iv.  p.  366),  which  he  had  received  from  Rome,  and  It  haa  been  since  published  In  tha  Managianfc 
(torn.  ill.  p.  9M--e90,)  wldi  a  Ladn  versioo. 

CM)  Aner  tha  mention  of  a  narrow  drdle  (as  none  could  appear  stark  oakpd  in  tha  tbaaua),  Proeoplua 

dios  proceeds :  avavnrrema  rt  t»  rw  «a^  \nmu  <««y«.    Oirrcf  U  river «pi0bif  avnr  itn/Bn  rw 

M^tfv  s^nTW  d(  jc  ol  x^((,  M  cc  rarro  mftaxtnagnani  ttmrfxainv  tis  ^aanv  uBapSt  Kmra  |tf«v 
«ycAefi«vM  toBiO¥.  I  have  heaid  that  a  learned  prelate,  now  deceased,  was  food  of  quoting  this  passage 
in  conversation  * 

(95)  Theodora  svpasseil  die  Crfspa  of  AoaoniQB  (Epigram  liit.)  who  Imitalad  the  capilalla  lozna  of 
die  ftmalai  of  Nola.  Sea  Quindilan  losdtut  viil.  6,  and  TorrenUus  ad  Horai.  Sermon.  L  i.  sal.  9,  v.  lOl. 
At  a  memorable  supper,  thiny  slaves  waited  rouna  the  table;  tan  young  man  feaatad  with  Thaodoia. 
Bar  chail^  waa  aiiMMrsal. 

Et  laasata  viris,  necdnm  sadata,  recesslt 

OK)  Hdc  aaa*  rptm  rpnmtatmp  wd^i^mi  cv«raX«  np  ^vatt  jve^sMpimr  irtl^nmi  rt'h'H  nrn 
laps' ips»  a  vw  uvi  Tfmwvt  ^nn»^  dmwni  ciir  sm  «ccn« tfift^u$9u  8ba wUMdIbr  a  AmU  •llar^oi' 
WDkhaba  nnight  pour  libadouB  to  the  god  of  kiva. 
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del%fat  and  contempt  of  the  capita),  she  condescended  to  accompany  Eceboluv 
a  native  of  Tyre,  who  had  obtained  the  government  of  the  African  PentapoJis. 
But  this  union  was  frail  and  transient :  Ecebolus  soon  rejected  an  expensive  or 
faithless  concubine ;  she  was  reduced  at  Alexandria  to  extreme  distress :  and 
in  her  laborious  return  to  Constantinople,  every  city  of  the  East  admired  and 
enjoyed  the  fair  Cyprian,  whose  merit  appeared  to  justify  her  descent  from  the 
peculiar  island  of  Venus.  The  vague  commerce  of  Theodora,  and  the  most 
detestable  precautions,  preserved  ber  from  the  dan||^er  which  she  feared ;  yet 
once,  anil  once  only,  she  became  a  mother.  The  mfant  was  saved  and  edu* 
cated  in  Arabia,  by  his  father,  who  imparted  to  him  on  his  deatb-bed,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  an  empress.  Filled  with  ambitious  hopes,  the  unsuspectinr 
youth  immediately  hastened  to  the  palace  of  Conatantinople,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  his  moither.  As  he  was  never  more  teen,  even  after  the 
decease  of  Theodora,  she  deserves  the  foul  impatatioD  of  ess(in|puisbin|(  with  his 
life  a  secret  so  offensive  to  her  imperial  virtue. 

In  the  most  algect  state  of  her  fortune  and  reputation,  some  vision^  either  of 
sleep  or  of  fancy,  had  whispered  to  Theodora  the  pleasiDg  assurance  that  she 
wa»  destined  to  become  the  ^Kxise  of  a  potent  monarch.  Conscious  of  her 
approaching  greatness,  she  veturoed  from  Paphlagonia  to  Constantinople ;  aft- 
samed,  like  a  skilful  actress,  a  more  decent  character ;  relieved  her  poverty  hj 
the  laudable  industry  of  spinning  wool ;  and  affected  a  life  of  cbasti^  and  soli- 
tude in  a  small  house,  which  she  afterward  changed  into  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple. (37)  Her  beauty,  assisted  by  art  or  accident,  soon  attracted,  captivated^ 
and  fixed,  the  patrician  Justinian,  who  already  reigned  with  absolute  sway  undor 
the  name  of  hts  unde.  Peifaaps  she  contrived  to  enhance  the  value  oif  a  gift 
which  she  had  so  often  lavished  on  the  meanest  of  Dpankind:  perhaps  she 
inflamed  at  first  by  modest  delays,  and  at  last  by  sensual  alhirements,  the 
desires  of  a  lover,  who  from  nature  or  devotion  was  addicted  to  long  vigils  and 
abstemious  diet  When  his  first  transports  had  subsided,  she  slill  mamtained 
the  same  ascendant  over  his  mind,  by  the  moie  solid  merit  of  temper  and 
understanding.  Justinian  deliebted  to  ennoble  and  enrich  the  olnect  of  his 
affection ;  the  treasures  of  the -East  were  poured  at  ber  feet,  and  me  nephew 
of  Justin  was  determined,  perhaps  by  religious  semises,  to  bestow  on  his  con* 
eubine  the  sacred  and  legal  character  <A  a  wife.  But  the  laws  of  Rome 
expressly  prohibited  the  marriage  of  a  senator  with  aiiy  female,  who  bad  been 
dishonoured  by  a  servile  oivpn  or  theatrical  profession :  the  empren  LfOpiciDa, 
or  Euphemia,  a  Barbarian  of^tic  manners,  but  of  irreproachable  virtue,  refused 
to  accept  a  prostitute  for  her  niece ;  and  even  Vigilantia,  the  superstitious  mo- 
ther of  Justinian,  though  she  acknowledged  the  wit  and  beauty  of  TfaKwdora, 
was  seriously  apprehensive,  lest  the  levity  and  anwance  of  thai  artful  paramour 
might  corrupt  the  piety  and  happiness  of  her  son.  These  obstacles  were  removed 
by  the  inflexible  constancy  of  Justinian.  He  patiently  expected  the  death  of 
the  empress;  he  despised  the  tears  of  his  mother,  who  soon  sunk  under  the 
weu^ht  of  her  affliction ;  and  a  law  was  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  empe 
ror  Justin,  which  abolished  the  rigid  jurispruoenee  of  antiquity.  A  glorious 
repentance  (the  words  of  the  edict}  was  left  open  for  the  unhappy  females  who 
had  prostituted  their  persons  on  the  theatre,  and  they  were  pennitted  to  contract 
a  legal  union  with  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans.(2S)  This  indulgence 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  solemn  nuptials  of  Justinian  and  Theodora ;  her 
dignity  was  gradually  exalted  with  that  of  her  lover j  and,  as  soon  as  Justin  had 
invested  his  nephew  with  the  purple,  the  patriarch  of^ Constantinople  placed  the 
diadem  on  the  heads  of  the  emperor  ana  empress  of  the  East.  But  the  usual 
honours  which  the  severity  of  Roman  manners  bad  allowed  to  the  wives  of  princes^ 

CST)  AnoDym.  de  AntiqiiHiit.  C.  P.  I.  111.  198)  m  Btndurt  Imperlttm  Orieni.  tom.  i.  p.  48.  Ludewig  (|x 
154,)  aifuefl  wintbty  that  Theodora  would  not  have  immortalised  a  brothel :  but  I  apply  this  fact  to  hef 
weond  and  cbaHer  reildenoe  ai  CmwtanUnnple. 

C»)  flee  Uie  old  law  in  jQstlnian*t  Code  (1.  ▼.  tit  ▼.  lef  .  7,  tit.  ixvH.  leg.  1),  under  the  yearn  390  aaih 
454.  The  new  edict  (about  the  year  SBl  or  SBSL  Atemaa.  p.  38. 98,)  very  awfcwaidly  repeali  no  niore» 
linn  the  danee  of  muUeree  ««mse«,  Hbertlnie,  tabenwri«  flee  tfie  novda  89  and  117,  and  a  Gifelt 
iMMlpclhun  JviiiiilaB  to  the  Mebopt  (Atanu.  p.  41) 
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•could  not  satisfy  cither  the  ambition  of  Theodora  or  the  fondness  of  Justinian.'* 
He  seated  heron  the  throne  as  an  equal  and  independent  colleague  in  the  soFe- 
reigntj  of  the  empire,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  imposed  on  the  eovemors 
of  the  provinces  in  the  I'oint  names  of  Justinian  and  Theodora.(S9)  The  East- 
em  world  fell  prostrate  before  the  genius  and  fortune  of  the  daughter  of  Acacius. 
The  prostitute  who,  in  the  presence  of  innumerable  spectators,  had  polluted 
the  theatre  of  Constantinople,  was  adored  as  a  queen  in  the  same  city, 
by  grave  magistrates,  orthodox  bishops,  victorious  g^enerals,  and  captive 
Tiionarchs.(30) 

Those  who  believe  that  the  female  mind  is  totally  depraved  by  the  loss  of 
chastity,  will  eagerly  listen  to  all  the  invectives  of  private  envy  or  popular 
*esentment,  whicn  have  dissembled  the  virtues  of  Theodora,  exageeratea  her 
vices,  and  condemned  with  rigour  the  venal  or  voluntaiy  sins  of  the  youthful 
4iarlot.  From  a  motive  of  shame  or  contempt,  she  often  declined  tlie  servile 
homage  of  the  multitude,  escaped  from  the  odious  light  of  the  capital,  and 
passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  the  palaces  ana  gardens  which  were 
pleasantly  seated  on  the  sea  coast  of  the  Propontis  and  me  Bospborus.  Her 
private  hours  were  devoted  to  the  prudent  as  well  as  grateful  care  of  her 
beauty,  the  luxury  of  the  bath  and  tabic,  and  the  long  slumber  of  the  evenii^ 
and  tlie  morning.  Her  secret  apartments  were  occupied  by  the  favourite  women 
-and  eunuchs,  whose  interests  and  passions  she  indulged  at  the  expense  of  justice : 
the  most  illustrious  personages  of  the  Mate  were  crowded  into  a  dark  and  suitiy 
anti-chamber,  and  when  at  last,  after  tedious  attendance,  they  were  admitted 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  Theodora,  they  experienced,  as  her  humour  might  suggest, 
the  silent  arrogance  of  an  empress,  or  the  capricious  levity  of  a  comedian. 
Her  rapacious  avarice  to  accumulate  an  immense  treasure,  may  be  excused  by 
the  apprehension  of  her  husband^s  death,  which  could  leave  no  alternative 
•between  ruin  and  the  throne :  and  fear  as  well  as  ambition  might  exasperate 
Theodora  against  two  generals,  who  during  a  malady  of  the  emperor,  had  rashly 
declared  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  m  the  choice  of  the  capital. 
But  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  so  repugnant  even  to  her  softer  vices,  has  led  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  Theodora.  Her  numerous  spies  observed, 
-and  zealously  reported,  every  action,  or  word,  or  look,  injurious  to  their  royal 
mistress.  Whomsoever  they  accused  were  cast  into  her  peculiar  prisons,(31) 
inaccessible  to  the  inquiries  of  justice  ;  and  it  was  rumoured,  that  the  torture 
•of  the  lack,  or  scourge,  had  been  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  a  female  tyrant, 
insensible  to  the  voice  of  prayer  or  pity. (32)  Some  of  these  unhappy  victims 
perished  in  deep  unwholesome  dungeons,  while  others  were  permitted,  after 
the  loss  of  their  limbs,  their  reason,  or  their  fortune,  to  appear  in  the  world  the 
11  vine  monuments  of  her  vengeance,  which  was  commonly  extended  to  the 
children  of  those  whom  she  had  suspected  or  injured.  The  senator,  or  bishop, 
whose  death  or  exile  Theodora  had  pronounced,  was  delivered  to  a  trusty  mes- 
senger, and  his  diligence  was  quickened  by  a  menace  from  her  own  mouth. 
^  If  you  fail  in  the  execution  ot  my  commands,  I  swear  by  him  who  liveth  for 
•ever,  that  your  skin  shall  be  flayed  from  your  body.'*(33^ 

If  the  creed  of  Theodora  had  not  been  tainted  with  heresy,  her  exemplaiy 
devotion  might  have  atoned,  in  the  opinion  of  her  contemporaries,  for  pride^ 
avarice,  and  cruelty.  But  if  she  employed  her  influence  to  assuage  the  into- 
Jerant  fury  of  the  emperor,  the  present  age  will  allow  some  merit  to  ner  religion, 

CJS)  I  swear  b}  thoFither,  &c.  by  0)6  V ligin  Mary,  by  the  ibiir  Gospeli,  que  in  manlbus  tenco,  and 
by  the  holy  Archangela,  Michwl  and  Gabrieli  ponm  oonacientiam  fermanumque  aervitium  m«  aervatu- 
mm,  urratlniinh  DDNN.*  Juatiniano  et  Theodore  eonjngl  ejua  (Novell,  viii.  tit.  3).  Woald  the  oath 
have  been  binding  tn  favour  of  the  widow  1  Coromunea  tituH  et  tilumphi,  Jfcc.    ( Alcnan.  p.  47, 48.) 

(30)  "  Let  greatnesa  own  her,  and  abe*  •  mean  no  more,**  itc. 

'Without  V^arburlon**  critical  teleMope,  I  ahonld  nerer  have  aeen,  In  the  general  pictoie  of  triam|iliuic 
vice,  anv  peraonal  ailoslon  to  Theodwa. 

(31)  Her  priaoM,  a  labyrinth,  a  Taitania  (Anecdot  c.  4),  were  under  the  palace.  Darkneaa  ia  propl- 
<ioua  to  cruelty,  bai  It  la  likewtoe  favourable  lo  calumny  and  fiction. 

(38)  A  more  Jocular  whipping  waa  inflicted  on  Satuminua,  for  preaumlng  to  aay  that  bia  wift,  a  |fe> 
■vcmrtte  of  the  empreaa,  had  not  been  found  arfHrro^  (Anecdot.  c  17). 

(U)  Per  Vlventem  in  accula  excorlari  te  ftciam.    An«taaluB  de  Villa  Peat  Roman,  in  VigUio,  p.  40. 
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and  much  indulgence  16  her  speculative  ejTors.(34)  The  name  of  Theodora 
was  introduced^  with  equal  honour,  in  all  the  pious  and  charitable  foundations 
ot  Justinian ;  and  the  most  benevolent  institution  of  his  reign  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  sympathy  of  the  empress  for  her  less  fortunate  sisters^  who  had  been 
seduced  or  compelled  to  embrace  the  trade  of  prostitution.  A  palace,  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  tne  Bosphorus,  was  converted  into  a  stately  and  spacious  monas- 
tery, and  a  liberal  maintenance  was  assig^d  to  five  hundred  women,  who  had 
been  collected  fh>m  the  streets  and  brothels  of  Constantinople.  In  this  safe 
and  holy  retreat,  they  were  devoted  to  perpetual  confinement ;  and  the  despair 
of  some,  who  threw  themselves  headlone  mto  the  sea,  was  lost  in  the  gratitude 
of  the  penitents,  who  had  been  delivered  from  sin  and  miseiy  by  their  generous 
benefactre88.(36)  The  prudence  of  Theodora  is  celebrated  by  Justinian  bini- 
self ;  and  his  laws  are  attributed  to  the  sage  counsels  of  his  most  reverend  wife, 
whom  he  had  received  as  the  gift  of  the  £liity.(36)  Her  courage  was  displa^red 
amidst  the  tumult  of  the  people  and  the  terrors  of  the  courL  Her  chastity, 
from  the  moment  of  her  union  with  Justinian,  b  founded  on  the  silence  of  her 
implacable  enemies ;  and  although  the  daughter  of  Acacius  midit  be  satiated 
with  love,  yet  some  applause  is  due  to  the  firmness  of  a  mind  which  could 
sacrifice  pleasure  and  habit  to  the  stronger  sense  either  of  duty  or  interest. 
The  wishes  and  prayers  of  Theodora  could  never  obtain  the  blessing  of  a  lawful 
son,  and  she  burted  an  infant  daughter,  the  sole  ofl&pring  of  her  marriaee.(37) 
Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  her  dominion  was  permanent  and  aoso- 
Inte ;  she  preserved,  by  art  or  merit,  the  aiflkctions  of  Justinian ;  and  their 
seeming  dissensions  were  always  fatal  to  the  courtiers  wbo  believed  them  to  be 
sincere.  Perhaps  her  health  had  been  impaired  by  the  licentiousners  of  her 
youth ;  but  it  was  always  delicate,  and  she  was  directed  by  her  physicians  to 
use  the  Pythian  warm  baths.  In  this  journey,  the  empress  was  followed  by  the 
praetorian  pnefect,  the  great  treasurer,  several  counts  and  patricians,  and  a 
splendid  train  of  four  thousand  attendants:  the  highways  were  repaired  at  her 
approach ;  a  palace  was  erected  for  her  reception  ;  and  as  she  passed  through 
Hitb^nia,  she  distributed  liberal  alms,  to  the  churches,  the  monasteries,  and  the 
hospitals,  that  they  might  implore  heaven  for  the  restoration  of  her  health.(38) 
At  length  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  marriage,  and  the  twenty-second 
of  her  reien,  she  was  consumed  by  a  cancer  :(39)  and  the  irreparable  loss  was 
deplored  by  her  husband,  who,  in  the  room  ot  a  theatrical  prostitute,  might  have 
selected  the  purest  and  most  noble  viigin  of  the  East.'*(40; 

II.  A  material  difiference  may  be  observed  in  the  games  of  antiquity :  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Greeks  were  actors,  the  Romans  were  merely  spectators. 
The  Olympic  stadium  was  open  to  wealth,  merit,  and  ambition;  and  if  tbe 
candidates  could  depend  on  their  personal  skill  and  activity,  they  might  pursue 
the  footsteps  of  Diomede  and  Menelaus,  and  conduct  their  own  horses  in  the 
rapid  career. (41)  Ten,  twenty,  forty,  chariots,  were  allowed  to  start  at  the 
.same  instant ;  a  crown  of  leaves  was  the  reward  of  the  victor ;  and  his  fame. 

(34)  Ludewic,  P-  161—106.  I  give  him  credit  for  th»  charitable  attempt,  although  k*  had  not  much 
■charity  in  bis  temper. 

(35)  Compare  the  Anecdotea  (c.  17,)  witii  the  Edifloea  a  L  c.  9),  how  dUieffenUy  may  the  tame  faa  be 
Jtated !  John  Malala  (torn.  ii.  p.  174, 1750  obeerves,  that  on  this,  or  a  aimilar  occaaioo,  >he  released  and 
clothed  tbe  girla  whom  she  had  purchaaed  from  the  Mews  at  five  aurei  apiece. 

(36)  Novell,  Till.  1.    An  allusion  to  Theodora.    Her  enemies  read  the  name  Dmwiiodoim  (Aleman 

(37)  8t  Sabas  refused  to  pray  for  a  son  of  Theodora,  lest  he  should  prove  a  heretic  worse  Uian  Anas- 
tashis  himself  ((>rll  in  Vit  BuSabs,  apud  Aleman.  p.  70. 109). 

J 38}  See  John  Malala,  tom.  U.  p.  174.  Theophanes,  p.  158.  Procoplus  de  Edlflc  1.  ▼.  c  3. 
39)  Theodora  Chalcedonensis  synodi  inimica  canceris  platjk  toto  corpore  perfuse  yitam  prodlglose 
Ivlt.  (Victor  Tununenfis  In  Chron.)  On  such  occasions  an  orthodox  mind  is  steeled  against  pity. 
Alemanus  (p.  13, 13,)  understands  the  tvct^^s  tKoquiOii  of  Theophanes,  as  cItH  language,  which  does  not 
Imply  either  piety  or  repeounoe ;  yet  two  years  after  her  death,  8t  Theodora  is  celebrated  by  Paul  Silen  • 
tiarius  fin  Proem,  v.  58—68). 

(40)  As  she  persecuted  the  Popes  and  rejected  a  council,  Baronlus  exhausts  the  names  of  Ere,  Dalila, 
Berodias,  Spc:  after  which  he  has  recourse  to  his  infernal  dlcUonaiy:  clvis  Infeml-^umna  daanonum 
— eatanico  agitalft  spiriia— cstro  percita  diabolico,  Ac.  Ac.  (A.  D.  548,  No.  94). 

(41)  Read  and  feel  the  zxiiid  book  of  the  Iliad,  a  Uvlng  picture  of  manners,  passiotts,  and  the  whole 
ibrm  and  spirit  of  the  chariot  race.    West's  OisBertation  on  the  Olympic  Games  (aect  zu— xrii  >  i 
«[|oeh  cnrioua  and  authentic  Information. 
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with  tiiat  of  his  family  and  counfnr,  was  chanted  in  lyric  strains  more  dorabie 
than  monuments  of  brass  and  marble.  But  a  senator,  or  even  a  citizen,  conscious 
of  his  dienity,  would  have  blushed  to  expose  his  person  or  his  horses  in  the 
circus  of  Rome  The  games  were  exhibited  at  the  expense  of  the  republic^ 
the  magistrates,  or  the  emperors ;  but  the  reins  were  abandoned  to  servile 
hands :  and  if  the  profits  of  a  favourite  charioteer  sometimes  exceeded  those 
of  an  advocate,  they  must  be  considered  as  the  efiects  of  popular  extravagance* 
and  the  high  wages  of  a  disgraceful  profession.  The  race,  in  its  first  institution^ 
was  a  simple  contest  of  two  chariots,  whose  drivers  were  distinguished  by 
rokite  and  red  liveries  {  two  additional  colours,  a  light  ffreen,  and  a  cerulean 
blue,  were  afterward  mtroduced  j  and  as  the  races  were  repeated  twenty-five 
times,  one  hundred  chariots  contributed  in  the  same  day  to  the  pomp  of  the 
circus.  The  four^c^Mfu  soon  acquired  a  legal  estabKshment,  and  a  mysterious 
origin,  and  their  fanciful  colours  were  derived  from  the  various  appearances  of 
nature  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  the  red  dog-star  of  summer,  the  snows 
of  winter,  the  deep  shades  of  autumn,  and  the  cheerral  verdure  of  the  spring.(49) 
Another  interpretation  preferred  the  elements  to  the  seasons,  and  Ae  struggle 
of  the  jpneen  and  blue  was  supposed  to  represent  the  conflict  of  the  earth  and 
sea.  Their  respective  victories  annocincea  either  a  plentiful  harvest  or  a  pros- 
perous navtfation,  and  the  hostility  of  the  husbandmen  and  marinen  was  some- 
what less  absurd  than  the  blind  ardour  of  the  Roman  people,  who  devoted 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  colour  which  they  had  espoused.  Such  folly  was- 
disdained  and  indulged  by  the  wisest  princes ;  but  the  names  of  Caiigulay 
Nero,  Vitellius,  Vcrus,  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Elagabulus,  were  enrolled 
fn  the  blue  or  green  factions  of  the  chrcos :  they  fremiented  their  stables^ 
applauded  their  favourites,  chastised  their  antagonists,  and  deserved  the  esteem 
of  the  populace,  by  the  natural  or  aflfected  imitation  of  their  manners.  The 
bloody  and  tumultuous  contest  continued  to  distuHl)  the  public  festivity,  till  the 
last  a^  of  the  spectacles  of  Rome ;  and  Theodoric,  from  a  motive  ot  justice 
or  affection,  interposed  his  authority  to  protect  the  greens  against  the  violence 
of  a  consul  and  a  patrician,  who  were  passiciiately  addicted  to  the  blue  factioo 
of  the  circus.(43) 

Constantinople  adopted  the  follies,  though  not  the  virtues,  of  ancient  Rome  ; 
and  the  same  tactions  which  had  agitated  the  circus,  rafed  with  redoubled  fuiy 
in  the  hippodrome.  Under  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  this  popular  frenzy  wa» 
inflamed  by  religious  zeal ;  and  the  greens,  who  had  treacherously  concealed 
stones  and  daggers  under  baskets  of  fruit,  massacred,  at  a  solemn  festival,  three 
thousand  of  their  blue  adversarie8.(44)  From  the  capital,  this  i>estilence  was 
difiused  into  the  provinces  and  cities  of  the  East,  and  the  sportive  distinction 
of  two  colours  produced  two  strong  and  ixreconcileable  factions,  which  shook 
the  foundation  of  a  feeble  goveiiiment.(46)  The  popular  dissensions,  founded 
on  the  most  serious  interest,  or  holy  pretence,  nave  scarcely  equalled  the 
obstinacy  of  this  wanton  discord,  which  invaded  the  peace  of  families,  divided 
friends  and  brothers,  and  tempted  the  female  8ex>  though  seldom  seen  in  the 
circus,  to  espouse  the  inclinations  of  their  lovers,  or  to  contradict  the  wishes  of 
their  husbaiKls.  Every  law,  either  human  or  divine,  was  trampled  under  foot,, 
and  as  long  as  the  party  was  successful,  its  deluded  followers  appeared  careless- 
ol  private  distress  or  public  calamity.    The  license,  without  the  freedom,  ot 

(43)  The  four  cotoum,  ottattf  russati,  pruimL  vauti^  nprment  tbe  fbur  teMoiMf  acconUng  to  Caml» 
d«riiu  (Vtr.  iii.51),  who  lavisbet  madi  wit  tnd  eloquence  on  tbie  Uiestrlcftl  myeierv.  Of  Uieee  coloart. 
the  tbree  firat  mmy  be  fkirly  tranilated  white,  red,  and  jrem.  f^enetus  Is  explained  by  eertJeue,  a  word 
▼arloua  and  vacoe :  It  is  nroperiy  the  sky  rdleeted  in  the  sea ;  bat  custom  and  convenience  may  allow 
Hue  as  an  equivalent  (Robert.  Stephen,  sub  voce.    Spenoe's  Polymetis,  p.  SS8). 

(43)  Bee  Onuphrlus  Panvinlus  de  Ludts  ClroensilNiB,  I.  L  e.  10,  U ;  the  xviith  annotation  on  Maseou's- 
Hislory  of  the  Germans :  and  Aleman.  ad.  c  vH. 

(44)  MaicelUn.  in  Chron.  p.  47.  Instead  of  the  vulgar  word  veneta,  he  uses  the  more  exquisite  terms 
of  semsa  and  eereelie.  Baronlui  (A.  D.  501.  No.  4,  S,  0^  ^  eatisfled  that  the  Uues  wefe  orthodox ;  but 
TUlemont  la  augry  at  the  supposition,  and  will  not  allow  any  martyrs  In  a  playhouse  (EUsu  des  Emo.  torn, 
vi.  p.  554). 

<45)  See  Procoplua,  Ponlc  I.  L  c  94.  In  describing  the  vkes  of  the  flMthms  and  of  die  govenaMot^ 
the  public  is  not  more  fkvouraMe  than  the  eeeret  historian.  Aleman.  (p.  98,)  has  quoted  a  fine  passaga 
fiom  Gregory  Naxianwn,  which  provee  the  inveteracy  of  the  evil. 
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democracj,  was  revived  at  ADlioch  and  ConstantiDopIe,  and  the  support  of  a 
Miction  became  necessaiy  to  eveiy  candidate  for  civil  or  ecclesiastical  Jhonoun. 
A  secret  attachment  to  the  family  or  sect  of  Anastasius  was  imputed  to  the 
^ens :  the  blues  were  zealously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  and  Jus- 
tmian9(46)  and  their  gprateful  patron  protected,  above  five  years,  the  cusorders  of 
a  faction,  whose  seasonable  tumults  overawed  the  palace,  the  senate,  and  the 
capitals  of  the  £ast.  Insolent  with  royal  favour,  the  blues  aflfected  to  strike 
terror  by  a  peculiar  and  barbaric  dress,  the  long  hair  of  the  Huns,  their  close 
beeves  and  ample  garments,  a  lofty  step,  and  a  sonorous  voice.  In  the  day 
they  concealed  their  two-edged  poniaras,  but  la  the  night  they  boldly  assem- 
bled in  arms,  and  in  numerous  bands,  prepared  for  eveiy  act  of  violence  and 
npine.  Their  adversaries  of  the  ereen  lactioo,  or  even  inofiensive  citizens 
were  stripped  and  often  murdered  oy  these  nocturnal  lobbeis,  and  it  became 
dangerous  to  wear  any  gold  buttons  or  girdles,  or  to  appear  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
streets  of  a  peaceful  capital.  A  darii^  spirit,  rising  with  impunity,  proceeded 
to  violate  the  safeguard  of  private  houses ;  and  fire  was  employed  to  facilitate 
the  attack,  or  to  conceal  the  crimes  of  these  factious  rioters.  No  place  was 
safe  or  sacred  from  their  depredations ;  to  gratify  either  avarice  or  revenge, 
they  profusely  spilled  the  blood  of  the  innocent ;  churches  and  altars  were 
polluted  by  atrocious  murders ;  and  it  was  the  boast  4>f  the  assassins,  that  their 
dexterity  could  always  inflict  a  mortal  wound  with  a  single  stroke  of  their 
dagger.  The  dissolute  ^outh  of  Constantinople  adq>ted  the  blue  livery  ot 
disorder;  the  laws  were  silent,  and  the  bonds  of^society  were  relaxed :  creditors 
were  compelled  to  resifn  their  obligations ;  judges  to  reverse  their  sentence  ; 
masters  to  enfranchise  uieir  slaves ;  lathers  to  supply  the  extravagance  of  their 
children ;  noble  matrons  were  prostituted  to  the  lust  of  their  servants ;  beautiful 
boys  were  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  parents ;  and  wives,  unless  they  preferred 
a  voluntary  death,  were  ravished  in  the  presence  of  their  husbands.(47)  The 
despair  of  the  greens,  who  were  persecuted  by  their  enemies,  and  deserted  by 
the  magistrates,  assumed  the  privilege  of  defence,  perhaps  of  retaliation ;  but 
those  who  survived  (he  combak,  were  dragged  to  execution,  and  the  unhappy 
fugitives  escaping  to  woods  and  caverns,  preyed  without  mercy  on  the  socie^ 
from  whence  they  were  expelled.  Those  ministers  of  justice  who  had  courage 
to  punish  the  crimes,  and  to  brave  the  resentment  of  the  blues,  became  the 
victims  of  their  indiscreet  zeal j  a  prsefect  of  Constantinople  fled  for  refine  to 
the  holy  sepulchre,  a  count  of  the  East  was  ignominiously  whipped,  and  a 
governor  of^Cilicia  was  hanged,  by  the  order  of  Theodora,  on  the  tomb  ot 
two  assassins  whom  he  bad  condemned  for  the  murder  of  his  groom,  and  a 
daring  attack  upon  his  own  life. (48)  An  aspiring  candidate  may  be  tempted 
to  build  his  greatness  on  the  public  confusion,  but  it  is  the  interest  as  well  as 
dut]r  of  a  sovereign  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws.  The  first  edict  ot 
Justinian,  which  was  often  repeated,  and  sometimes  executed,  announced  his 
firm  resolution  to  support  the  innocent,  and  to  chastise  the  guilty  of  every 
denomination  and  colour.  Yet  the  balance  of  justice  was  still  inclined  in 
favour  of  the  blue  faction,  by  the  secret  affection,  the  habits,  and  the  fears  ot 
the  emperor ;  his  equity,  after  an  apparent  stn^Ie,  submitted,  without  reluc- 
tance, to  the  implacable  passions  of  Theodora,  and  the  empre^  never  forgot, 
or  forgave,  the  injuries  of  the  comedian.  At  the  accession  of  the  younger 
Justin,  the  proclamation  of  equal  and  rigorous  justice  indirectly  condemned  the 
partiality  of  the  former  neign.  ''Ye  blues,  Justinian  is  no  more!  ye  greenst  he 
IS  still  alive  r{4^) 

(46)  The  partiaUty  of  Jusdnian  for  Uie  btaea  ( Anaodot.  e.  7,)  la  altMted  by  Evasriiia  (Hlat  Ecaloi.  1.  It 
C39);  John  Halala  (torn.  li.p.  138, 139,)  especially  for  Antloch;  and  Theophanea  (p.  14S). 

(47)  A  wifo  (says  Procopiua),  who  was  seized  and  almost  ravished  by  a  blue  coat,  threw  herself  Into 
the  Bospbonis.  The  bishops  of  Uie  second  Syria  (Ateman.  p.  96,)  depbre  a  simiiar  suiekle,  the  gttiU 
or  glory  of  female  chsstlty,  and  name  the  heroine. 

(48)  The  doubtful  credit  of  Proooplus  (Anecdot.  c.  17,)  Is  supported  by  the  leas  parUal  Evagrius,  who 
csoflrms  the  (het,  and  speetflM  the  namoa.  The  tragic  Ate  of  the  prsfecl  of  Constantinople  is  relaisd  by 
Jota  MahUa  (torn.  II  p.  199). 

149)  See  Joliii  Malala  (torn.  U.  p.  147) ;  yet  be  owns  that  Jufltlnian  was  attached  to  ttie  Miiei.   TiM 
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[A.  D  532.]  A  sedition,  virhic)i  almost  laid  Constantinople  in  ashes,  wai 
excited  by  the  mutual  hatred  and  momentary  reconciliation  ol  the  two  factions 
In  the  6uh  year  of  bis  reign,  Justinian  celebrated  the  festival  of  the  ides  ol 
lanuary :  the  ^ames  were  incessantly  disturbed  by  the  clamorous  discontent  ol 
the  ^ens ;  till  the  twenty-second  race,  the  emperor  maintained  his  silent 
gravity ;  at  length,  yielding  to  his  impatience,  he  condescended  to  hold,  in 
abrupt  sentencels,  arid  by  the  voice 'of  a  crier,  the  most  singular  dia]ogue(50) 
that  ever  passed  between  a  prince  and  his  subjects.  Their  first  complaints 
were  respectful  and  modest :  they  accused  the  subordinate  ministers  of  oppres- 
sion, and  proclaimed  their  wishes  for  the  long  life  and  victoiy  of  the  emperor. 
"  Be  patient  and  attentive,  ye  insolent  railers,^'  exclaimed  Justinian  ;  "  be  mute, 
ye  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Manichseans."  The  greens  still  attempted  to  awaken 
nis  compassion.  **  We  are  poor,  we  are  innocent,  we  are  injured,  we  dare  not 
pass  through  the  streets :  a  general  persecution  is  exercised  against  our  name 
and  colour.  Let  us  die,  O  emperor,  but  let  us  die  by  your  command,  and  for 
your  service !"  But  the  repetition  of  partial  and  passionate  invectives  degraded^ 
in  their  eyes,  the  majesty  of  the  purple :  they  renounced  allegiance  to  the 
prince  who  refused  justice  to  his  people ;  lamented  that  the  father  of  Justinian 
bad  been  bom :  and  branded  his  wa  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  a  homi- 
cide, an  ass,  ana  a  perjured  tyrant.  *'  Do  you  despise  ^our  lives  ?"  cried  the 
indignant  monarch :  the  blues  rose  with  luir  from  their  seats ;  their  hostile 
clamours  thundered  in  the  hippodrome ;  and  their  adversaries,  deserting  th« 
unequal  contest,  spread  terror  and  despair  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople 
At  this  dangerous  moment,  seven  notorious  assassins  of  both  factions,  who  nav^ 
been  condemned  by  the  prefect,  were  carried  round  the  cit^,  and  afterwari 
transported  to  the  place  of  execution  in  the  suburb  of  Pera.  Four  were  imme 
diately  beheaded ;  a  fiflh  was  banged :  but  when  the  same  punishment  waf 
mflicted  on  the  remaining  two,  the  rope  broke,  they  fell  alive  to  the  gpround 
the  populace  applauded  their  escape,  and  the  monks  of  St.  Conon,  issuing  fron 
the  neighbouring  convent,  convejed  them  in  a  boat  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
church.^51)  As  one  of  these  criminals  was  of  the  blue,  and  the  other  of  the 
green  livery,  the  two  factions  were  equally  provoked  by  the  cruelty  of  their 
oppressor  or  the^  ingratitude  of  their  patron ;  and  a  short  truce  was  concluded 
till  they  had  delivered  their  prisoners,  and  satisfied  their  revenue.  The  palace 
of  the  pnefect,  who  withstood  the  seditious  torrent,  was  instantly  burnt,  his  officers 
and  guards  were  massacred,  the  prisons  were  forced  open,  and  freedom  was 
restored  to  those  who  could  only  use  it  for  the  public  destruction.  A  military 
force,  which  had  been  despatched  to  the  aid  of  tne  civil  magistrate,  was  fiercely 
encountered  by  an  armed  multitude,  whose  numbers  and  boldness  continually 
increased :  and  the  Heruli,  the  wildest  Barbarians  in  the  service  of  the  empire, 
overtumea  the  priests  and  their  relics,  which,  from  a  pious  motive,  had  been 
rashl^r  interposed  to  separate  the  bloody  conflict.  The  tumult  was  exasperated 
by  this  sacrilege,  the  people  fought  with  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  God ;  tbe 
women,  from  the  roofs  and  windows,  showered  stones  on  the  heads  of  the 
soldiers ;  who  darted  firebrands  against  the  houses ;  and  the  various  flames,, 
which  had  been  kindled  by  the  hands  of  citizens  and  strangers,  spread  without 
control  over  the  face  of  the  city.  The  conflagration  involved  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Sophia,  the  baths  Zeuxippus,  a  part  of  the  palace,  from  the  first  entrance  to. 
the  altar  of  Mars,  and  the  long  portico  from  the  palace  to  the  forum  of  Con- 
stantine ;  a  large  hospital,  with  tbe  sick  patients,  was  consumed ;  many 
churches  and  stately  edifices  were  destroyed,  and  an  immense  treasure  of  gold 
and  stiver  was  either  melted  or  lost.  From  such  scenes  of  horror  and  distress 
the  wise  and  wealthy  citizens  escaped  over  the  Bosphonis  to  the  Asiatic  side 

•eeming  diaeord  of  the  emperor  and  Theodora,  Ig  pertaape  viewed  with  too  much  jealoaiy  and  refinenent 
by  Procopius  (Anecdot.  c.  10).    8eo  Aleman.  rivfat.  p.  6. 

(50)  This  dialogue,  which  Theophanes  has  preaerved,  exhibiu  the  popular  languase,  as  well  aa  tb». 
mannera,  of  Constantinople,  in  the  vitb  century.    Their  Greek  is  mingled  with  many  auaoge  and  bat 
barouB  words,  for  which  Ducange  cannot  always  find  a  meaning  or  etymology. 

(51)  Bee  tbia  church  and  monaatery  In  Ducange,  C.  P.  Christtena,  1.  iv.  p.  laS 
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and  durine  five  days  Constantinople  waa  abandoned  to  the  factionsy  whose 
watchword*  Nika,  vanqmsk !  has  ^ven  a  name  to  this  memorable  sedition,  fsis)' 

As  lon^  as  the  factions  were  divided,  the  triumphant  blues,  and  desponding 
g^reens,  appeared  to  behold  with  the  same  indifference  the  disorders  of  the* 
state.  They  agreed  to  censure  the  coirupt  management  of  justice  and  the 
finance ;  ana  tM  two  responsible  ministera,  the  artful  Tribonian,  and  the  rapa- 
cioQs  John  of  Cappadocia,  were  loudly  arraigned  as  the  authors  of  the  public 
miseiy.  The  peaceful  murmurs  of  the  people  would  have  been  disregarded : 
they  were  heani  with  respect  when  the  city  was  in  flames  ;  the  ausstor,  and 
the  pnsfect*  were  instantly  removed,  and  their  offices  were  filled  by  twa 
lenaton  of  blameless  integrity.  After  this  popular  concession,  Justinian  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hippodrome  to  confess  his  own  errors,  and  to  accept  the  repent- 
ance of  his  grateful  subjects;  but  they  distrusted  his  assurances,  though' 
solemnly  pronounced  in  tbe  presence  of  the  holy  gospels ;  and  the  emperor, 
alamied[  by  their  distrust,  retreated  with  orecipitation  to  the  strong  fortress  of 
the  palace.  The  obstinacy  of  the  tumult  was  now  imputed  to  a  secret  and 
ambitious  conspiracy ;  and  a  suspicion  was  entertained,  that  the  insuigents,  more 
especially  tbe  green  faction,  had  been  supplied  with  arms  and  money  by 
Hypatius  and  Pompey,  two  patricians,  who  could  neither  forget  with  honour,. 
nor  remember  with  safety,  that  they  were  the  nephews  of  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius.  Capriciously  trusted,  disgraced,  and  pardoned,  by  the  jealous  levity  of 
the  monarch,  they  had  appeared  as  loyal  servants  before  the  throne ;  and  during 
five  days  of  tbe  tumult,  they  were  detained  as  important  hostages ;  till  at 
length,  the  fears  of  Justinian  prevailing  over  his  prudence,  he  viewed  the  two 
brothers  in  the  light  of  spies,  perhaps  of  assassins,  and  sternly  commanded 
them  to  depart  from  the  palace.  After  a  fiuitless  representation,  that  obedience 
might  leao  to  involuntary  treason,  they  retired  to  their  houses,  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  day  Hypatius  was  surrounded  and  seized  by  the  people, 
who,  regardless  of  bis  virtuous  resistance,  and  the  tears  of  his  wife,  transported 
their  fiivourile  to  the  forum  of  Constantine,  and  instead  of  a  diadem,  placed  a 
rich  collar  on  his  head.  If  the  usurper,  who  afterward  pleaded  the  merit  of 
his  delajr,  had  complied  with  the  advice  of  his  senate,  and  ui^d  tbe  fuir  of 
the  multitude,  their  first  irresistible  effort  might  have  oppressed  or  expelled  his 
trembling  competitor.  The  Byzantine  palace  enjoyed  a  free  communication 
with  the  sea ;  vessels  lay  ready  at  the  garden  stairs :  and  a  secret  resolution 
was  already  formed,  to  convey  the  emperor  with  his  family  and  treasures  to  a 
safe  retreat,  at  some  distance  from  the  capital. 

Justinian  was  lost,  if  the  prostitute  whom  he  raised  from  the  theatre  had  not 
renounced  the  timidity,  as  well  as  the  virtues,  of  her  sex.  In  the  midst  of  a 
council,  where  Belisarius  was  present,  Theodora  alone  displayed  the  spirit  of' 
a  hero ;  and  she  alone,  without  apprehending  his  future  hatred,  could  save  the 
emperor  from  the  imminent  daneer,  and  his  unworthy  fears.  *'  If  flight,"  said 
tbe  consort  of  Justinian,  '*  were  tbe  onl^  means  of  safety,  yet  I  should  disdain  to 
fly.  Death  is  the  condition  of  our  birth ;  but  thej  who  have  reigned  should 
never  survive  the  loss  of  dimity  and  dominion.  1  implore  Heaven,  that  I  may 
never  be  seen,  not  a  day,  without  my  diadem  and  purple ;  that  I  may  no  longer 
behold  the  light,  when  I  cease  to  be  saluted  with  the  name  of  queen.  If  you 
resolve,  O  Cesar,  to  fly,  you  have  treasures ;  behold  the  sea,  you  have  ships  i 
but  tremble  lest  the  desire  of  life  should  expose  you  to  a  wretched  exile  and 
ipiominious  death.  For  my  own  part,  I  adhere  to  the  maxim  of  antiquity,  that 
the  throne  is  a  glorious  sepulchre."  Tbe  firmness  of  a  woman  restored  the 
courage  to  deliberate  and  act,  and  courage  soon  discovers  the  resources  of  the 
most  desperate  situation.  It  was  an  easy  and  a  decisive  measure  to  revive  the 
animosity  of  the  factions ;  the  blues  were  astonished  at  their  own  euilt  and 
folly,  that  a  trifling  injury  should  provoke  them  to  conspire  with  their  impla- 
cable enemies  against  a  gracious  and  liberal  benefactor;  they  again  proclaimed 

est)  TIm  hlttory  of  the  JVtfta  sedition  !■  extracted  from  Marcellinm  (ia  Ciiron.)i  Proeopini  (Penle.  1.  e. 
SSi,  John  Malala  (torn.  11.  p.  813-918),  Cbron.  PaachaL  (pk33S-3IO),  Tbeopbanw  (ChroiHwraph.  p.  IM^ 
-l»),«iidZongrM(LjlT.p.61-«3).  -■-r-j- 
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Ibe  DMnestT  of  Justinian,  and  the  ereem,  with  their  uDstart  empeior,  wera  left 
alone  in  the  bippodjome.  The  Idelitj  of  the  g;uaras  waa  doubtful :  but  the 
militan  force  of  Justiniau  consisted  in  three  thousand  veterans,  who  bad  been 
trained  to  valour  and  discipline  in  the  Persian  and  lUyrian  wan.  Under  tlie 
•command  of  Belisarius  and  Mundus,  tbey  silently  marched  in  two  divisions  finm 
the  palace,  forced  their  obscure  way  thvougb  narrow  passages*  ezpiring  fleiiies» 
and  falling  edifices,  and  burst  open  at  the  same  moment  the  two  opposite  gates 
of  the  hippodrome.  In  this  narrow  sj^cet  the  disorderly  and  afinsnted  crowd 
was  incapable  of  resisting  on  either  side  a  firm  and  tegular  attacK ;  the  bluet 
signalized  the  fury  of  their  repentance ;  and  it  is  computed,  that  above  thirty 
thousand  persons  were  slain  in  the  merciless  and  promiscuouB  cama^  of  the 
day.  Hypatius  was  draeged  from  his  throne,  and  conducted  with  hn  brother 
Pompey  to  the  feet  of  the  emperor ;  tbey  imploied  his  clemem^ ;  but  their 
-crime  was  manifest,  their  innocence  uncertain,  and  Justinian  had  been  loo  much 
terrified  to  forgi/e.  The  next  morning  the  two  nephews  of  Anastasius,  with 
eighteen  tUuHrums  accomplices,  of  patrician  or  consular  rank,  were  privately 
-executed  by  the  soldiers ;  their  bodies  were  thrown  iolo  the  sea,  their  palaces 
razed,  and  their  fortunes  confiscated.  The  hippodrome  itself  was  condemned, 
<luTing  several  years,  to  a  mournful  silence ;  with  the  restoration  of  the  games* 
the  same  disorders  revived ;  and  the  blue  and  green  factions  continued  to  afflict 
the  reiffn  of  Jastinian,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  Eastern  empire.^53) 
III.  That  empire,  after  Rome  was  barbarous,  still  embraced  the  nations 
whom  she  had  conc^uered  beyond  the  Hadriatic,  and  as  far  as  the  fiontiers  of 
Ethiopia  and  Persia.  Justinian  reif^ned  over  siity-foar  provinces,  and  nine 
hundred  and  tbiily-five  cities  ;(54)  his  dominions  were  blessed  by  nature  with 
the  advantages  ofsoil,  situation,  and  climate ;  and  the  improvements  of  human 
art  had  been  perpetually  diffused  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 


and  sixty  tnousand  quarters  of  wheat  for  the  use  of  Constantinople  ;(66)  and  the 
capital  of  Justinian  was  supplied  with  the  manufactures  of  Sidoo,  fifteen  centu- 
ries after  they  had  been  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Homer.(67)  The  annual 
powers  of  vegetation,  instead  of  being  exhausted  by  two  thoasand  harvests, 
were  renewea  and  invigorated  by  skilful  husbandly,  rich  manure,  and  season* 
able  repose.  The  breed  of  domestic  animals  was  infinitely  nniUiplied.  Planta* 
tions,  buildings,  and  the  instruments  of  labour  and  lujuiyt  which  are  more 
durable  than  the  tenn  of  human  life,  were  accnmulated  by  the  care  of  succes 
sive  generations.  Tradition  preserved,  and  experience  simplified,  the  humble 
practice  of  the  arts :  society  was  enriched  by  the  division  of  labour  and  the 
iacility  of  exchange ;  and  every  Roman  was  lodged,  clothed,  and  subsisted,  by 
the  industrv  of  a  thousand  hands.  The  invention  of  the  loom  and  distaff  has 
been  piously  ascribed  to  the  gods.  In  every  age,  a  variety  of  animal  and  vege- 
table productions,  hair,  skins,  wool,  flax,  cotton,  and  at  length  stjfc,  have  been 
skiliuAy  manufactured  to  bide  or  adorn  the  human  body ;  they  were  stained 
with  an  infusion  of  permanent  colours:  and  the  pencil  was  successfully  em- 
ployed to  improve  the  labours  of  the  loom.    In  tlie  choiceof  those  colours(58) 

(53)  Marcelllnai  sayi,  Inceneral  teima,  InDomerti  popolit  In  drm  Craeidatti.  ProflopiiM  nvabcn 
ao,006  vicilini :  and  the  39,000  of  Tbeopbanea  are  swelled  to  40,000  by  \be  mote  recent  2<anarM.  Such  !■ 
the  ueuaJ  prognm  of  ougBerailon. 

(54)  Uierocles,  a  contemporary  of  JnatinJao,  compoaed  his  TwitX0»s  dUaefaria,  p.  631).  or  iwriaw  of 
the  eastern  province!  and  citiea,  before  the  year  535  ( Weneling  to  Pnefat.  aod  Not  ad  p.  OB,  tec.) 

(55)  See  the  book  of  Gencsia  (xil.  10,)  and  the  administration  of  Joseph.  The  annals  of  the  Greeks  and 
Hebrews  agree  in  the  early  arts  and  pleiity  of  Eeypt :  bat  this  antiquity  supposes  a  Umg  seriesof  Improve- 
ments; and  Warhurton,  who  ia  almost  stifled  by  the  Hebrew,  calla  aloud  ibr  Uw  SamniitaB  chraMkHV* 
(Divine  Lecadon,  vol.  ill.  p.  90,  iU.)* 

(50)  Elchi  millioiM  of  Boman  OMdII,  besldea  a  contribntlon  of*60.0e0  anrel  ft>r  the  expense*  of  water 
carriage,  from  which  the  suMect  was  graciously  eimased.  See  the  ziiith  Edict  of  Josttaian :  tha  HioBbam 
are  checked  and  verified  by  the  acroement  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts. 

(57)  Homer*s  Iliad,  vl.  S80.    These  veils,  ircnAoc  ira/i«o(iriXoi,  were  the  works  of  the  Bidonian  i 
'utthii  • " " "  ^ " "         —      ''    ' 


But  tnia  pasaage  Is  more  bonoorable  to  the  manufhetures  than  to  the  navigation  of  PboBnicia,  from  whence 
Ihey  had  been  Imported  to  Troy  in  Phryglaa  bottosia. 
(»)  Bee  in  Ovid  (de  Arte  Amaiidi,Ui.9Q0»Scc.a  poeUeal  lift  of  twelve  ooloan  bonowedfiooa  llowei% 
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imitate  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  freedom  of  taste  and  fashion  was 
but  the  deep  purple,(59)  which  the  PhcBniciana  extracted  from  a 

,  was  restrained  to  the  sacred  person  and  palace  of  the  emperor ;  and 

the  penalties  of.  treason  were  denounced  against  the  ambitious  subjects,  who 
dand  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  throne.(60) 

I  need  not  explain  that  tiikUl)  is  originally  spun  from  the  bowels  of.acatei- 
pillar,  and  that  it  composes  the  golden  tomb  from  whence  a  worm  emeiges  in 
the  toim  of  a  butterflf.  Till  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  silkworms,  who  feed 
OB  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulbefiy-tree,  were  confined  to  China ;  those  of  the 
pine,  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  were-  commbn  in  the  forests  both  of  Asia  and 
Snrope ;  but  as  their  education  is  more  difficult,  and  their  produce  more  uncer- 
tain^ they  were  generally  neglected,  except  in  the  little  island  of  Ceo6,near  the 
coast  of  Attica.  A  thin  gauze  was  piocured  from  their  webs,  and  this  Cean 
nanu&cture,  the  invention  of  a  woman,  for  female  use,  was  kxig  admired  both 
in  the  East  and  at  Rome.  Whatever  suspicions  may  be  raised  by  the  garments 
of  the  Medes  and  Assyrians,  Virgil  b  the  most  ancient  writer  who  expressly 
nentsons  the  soft  wool  which  was  combed  from  the  trees  of  the  Seres  or  Chi- 
nese ;(6%)  and  this  natural  error,  less  marvellous  than  the  truth,  was;slowly 
<3arreetea  by  the  knowledge  of  a  valuable  insect,  the  first  artificer  of  the  luxury 
of  nations.  That  rare  and  elegant  luxury  was  censured  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, by  the  gravest  of  the  Romans ;  and  Pliny,  in  affected  though  forcible  lan- 
guace,  has  condemned  the  thirst  of  gain,  which  expk>red  the  last  confines  of  the 
earth,  for  the  pernicious  purpose  of  exposing  to  the  public  eye  naked  draperies 
and  transparent  matrons.(63)*  A  dress  whidi  showed  the  turn  of  the  limbs,  and 
colour  of  the  skin,  mif^mtify  vanity,  or  {>rcyvoke  desire ;  the  silks  which  had 
been  cVoselT  woven  m  China  were  sometimes  unravelled  by  the  Phoenician 
women,  and  the  precious  materials  were  multiplied  by  a  looser  texture,  and  the 
intermixture  of  linen  threads.^64)  Two  bundled  years  after  the  age  of  PJiny, 
the  use  of  pure  or  even  of  mixed  silks  was  confined  to  the  female  sex,  till  the 
opulent  citizens  of  Rome  and  the  provinces  were  insensibly  familiarized  with 
the  example  of  Elagabalus,  the  first  who,  by  this  Geminate  habit,  had  sullied 
the  digni^  of  an  emperor  and  a  man.  Aorelian  complained,  that  a  pound  of 
silk  was  sold  at  Rome  for  twelve  ounces  of  gold :  but  the  supply  increased  with 
the  demand,  and  the  price  diminished  with  the  supply.  If  accident  or  mono- 
poly sometimes  raised  the  value  even  above  the  standard  of  Aurelian,  the  manu- 
factures of  Tyre  and  fierytus  were  sometimes  compelled  hr  the  operation  of 
the  same  causes  to  content  themselves  with  a  ninth  part  ot  that  extravagant 
rate.(65)    A  law  was  thoii^t  necessary  to  discriminate  the  dress  of  comeoians 

the  elementfl,  Itc.    Bat  U  li  almoit  impoMtble  to  dlMriminate  by  words  aU  the  nice  and  Tarloiu  ibadea 
both  of  art  and  natore. 

(SS)  BytkedlaQOvi 
had  aitrong  aaell,  ai 

If  3,)  nigredo  saa^tnea.     ^  ^ 

S15,)  wiU  anaae  and  aadaiy  ttao  reader.    I  doubt  whether  fall  book,  eepeetany  in  England,  le  ae  weU 
known  ai  it  deserrea  to  be> 

(00)  Historical  proofs  of  this  Jeaton^f  have  been  ocoaston^  Introduced,  and  many  more  might  have 


amre. 

noverrof  coehlaeal,  iacwikr  aarpasi  the  ookraia  of  anllqaity.  Their  royal  porple 
U,  and  a  dark  cast  as  deep  as  baU*B  blood. . .  .obM:aritas  rabens  (says  Cassiodoriua,  Var. 
igutnea.    The  president  Goguet  (Ortghie  des  Lolx  et  des  Artt,  part  11. 1,  if.  c.  3,  p.  184— 


been  added;  bat  ue  aiblttary  acts  of  despotism  were  Jnsttfled  by  the  sober  and  general  declarations  of 
law  (Codex  Theodosian.  L  z.  tit.  81,  leg.  3.  Codex  Josilnlaa.  1.  xi.  tiu  8,  leg.  5).  An  Inglorious  permis- 
afcm,  and  necessaiy  natriction,  was  appUsdto  the  mrfsish  the  female  danoen  (Cad.  Theodoa.l.zT.tlt.  7, 
fcg.ll). 

•  (61)  In  the  faiaiofy  of  tmeets  (fhr  mora  wonderful  than  Ovid*s  Metamorpboaes),  the  sUkworm  holds  a 
conaplcooas  place.  The  bombyx  of  the  We  of  Ceoo,  as  described  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Natar.  xl.  96, 97,  with 
the  noien  of  the  two  learned  Jesoits,  Hardonin  and  Brotiei),  may  be  lllustmied  by  a  similar  speeiea 
in  China  (llenolres  sor  les  Chlnola,  torn.  ii.  p.  575—566) ;  but  our  sUkworm,  as  well  as  the  whhe  mol- 
heny-tree,  were  unknown  to  Theophmstua  and  Pliny.' 

(68)  Georgic  il.l9L  Serlca  quando  venerint  in  osam  planfssfme  non  scio;  sosplcor  tamen  in  Jnlil 
Gnaris  wro,  nam  ante  non  Invenio,  says  Jnscns  Lipalus  (Exenrsas  1.  ad  Tacit.  Annal.  11. 32).  See  Dion 
Casslua  (1.  xlill.  p.  3SB,  edit.  Behnar,)  and  Paosanias  (1.  vi.  p.  519),  ttas  first  who  describes,  however 

(93)  Tarn  loaflm|tta  orbe  petitnr,  at  in  pnUieo  matrona  traaslaceat .  i . .  .at  deondet  ftnalnas  vesds 
(Plia.  vi.  90,  xi.  91).  Vano  and  Publlus  flyros  had  already  played  on  the  Toga  viuea,  ventus  texilis,  and 
nsbula  liaea  (Borat  SemMw.  L  9l  lOt,  with  the  notes  of  TorrenUus  and  Daeisr.) 

(64)  On  the  texture,  cokmrs,  names,  and  use  of  the  silk,  half  silk,  and  linen  garments  of  antiqafty, 
•ae  ifaa  pfofovad,  diffusa,  and  obseare  reaearehes  of  the  great  Sahnatius  (in  Hist.  Angost.  p.  197. 300, 
310.380. 341,  349. 344. 38&-301. 366. 513),  who  was  ignorant  of  the  most  common  trades  of  Dijon  or 


X^eyden. 

top 


[65)  Flavins  Vopiscoa  in  Aorelian,  e.  45,  in  Hist.  AugosU  p.  994.    See  Salmatiaa  ad  Hist  Aif.  p.  309, 
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from  that  of  senators ;  and  of  the  silk  exported  from  its  native  countiyi  the  Car 
greater  part  was  consumed  by  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  The/  were  still' 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  a  shell-fish  of  the  Mediterranean,  sumam«d< 
the  silkworm  of  the  sea ;  the  fine  wool  or  hair  by  which  the  mother-of-pearl 
affixes  itself  to  the  rock,  is  now  manufactured  for  curiosity  rather  than  use :  and 
a  robe  obtained  from  the  same  sii«ular  materials,  was  the  gift  of  the  Roman 
emperor  to  the  satraps  of  Armenia. fsey 

A  valuable  merchandise  of  small  oulk  is  capable  of  defraying  the  expense  of. 
laud  carriaee ;  and  the  caravans  traversed  the  whole  latitude  of  Asia  in  twc 
hundred  and  forty-three  days,  from  the  Chinese  ocean  to  the  sea-coast  of  Syria.. 
Silk  was  immediately  delivered  to  the  Romans  by  the  Persian  merchants,(67> 
who  frequented  the  faiirs  of  Armenia  and  Nisi  bis:  but  thb  trade,  which  in  the 
intervals  of  truce  was  oppressed  hj  avarice  and  jealousy,  was  totally  inter- 
rupted by  the  long  wars  of  the  rival  monarchies.  The  great  king  might 
proudly  number  So^diana,  and  even  Serica^  among  the  provinces  of  his  empire ;: 
but  his  real  dominion  was  bounded  by  the  Oxus,  and  his  useful  intercourse 
with  the  Sogdoites,  beyond  the  river,  aepended  on  the  pleasure  of  their  con- 
querors, the  white  Huns,  and  the  Turks,  who  successively  reigned  over  that 
industrious  people.  Yet  tae  most  savage  dominion  has  not  extirpated  the  seeds 
of  agriculture  and  commerce,  in  a  region  which  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  four 
garaens  of  Asia ;  the  cities  of  Samarcand  and  Bochara  are  advantageously 
seated  for  the  exchange  of  its  various  productions ;  and  their  merchants  pur- 
chased from  the  Chinese(68)  the  raw  or  manufactured  silk  which  thejr  tran- 
sported into  Persia  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  vain  capital  ol 
China,  the  Sogdian  caravans  were  entertained  as  the  suppliant  embassies  oi 
tributaiy  kii^doms,  and  if  they  returned  in  safety,  the  Dold  adventure  wa» 
rewarded  with  exorbitant  gain.  But  the  difficult  and  perilous  march  from 
Samarcand  to  the  first  town  of  Shensi,  could  not  be  performed  in  less  than 
sixty,  eighty,  or  one  hundred  days ;  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  the  Jaxartes 
they  entered  the  desert ;  and  the  wanderine  hordes,  unless  thev  are  restrained 
by  armies  and  garrisons,  have  always  considfered  the  citizen  and  the  traveller  as 
the  objects  of  lawful  rapine.  To  escape  the  Tartar  robbers  and  the  tyrants  of 
Persia,  the  silk  caravans  explored  a  more  southern  road ;  they  traversed  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  descended  the  streams  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Indus,  and 
patiently  expected,  in  the  ports  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar,  the  annual  fleets  of 
the  West.(69)  But  the  dangers  of  the  desert  were  found  less  intolerable  than 
toil,  hunger,  and  the  loss  of  time ;  the  attempt  was  seldom  renewed,  and  the 
only  European  who  has  passed  that  unfrequented  way,  applauds  his  own  dili- 
gence, that  In  nine  months  after  his  departure  from  Pekin,  he  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  ocean,  however,  was  open  to  the  free  communica- 
tion of  mankind.  From  that  great  river  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  provinces 
of  China  were  subdued  and  civilized  by  the  emperpra  of  the  North :  tney  were 
filled  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  era  with  cities  and  men,  mulberry-trees 
and  their  precious  inhabitants ;  and  if  the  Chinese,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
compass,  had  possessed  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  or  Phoenicians,  they  might 

mnd  Pllnlu.  Exereitat  In  floUomn,  p.  6M,  ttS     The  AnecdotM  of  Proccfilat  (c  S5),  ilata  •  partial  and 
imperfect  rate  of  the  price  of  lilk  in  the  time  of  Jiutinian. 


(60)  Proeopiita  de  Edif.  1.  iii.  c  1.    Then  j^mim  dtmer  w  finad  near  Bnynia,  Bidly,  Oonka,  and 
f  inorca ;  and  a  pair  of  glovee  of  their  iIUe  was  preeeoted  to  Fope  Benedict  XIv. 
(67)  Procopine  Penic  1. 1.  e.  90,  1.  ii.  e.  85    Gothic  I.  iv.  c  17.    Menander  in  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  107. 


or  the  Parthian  or  Peraian  empire,  Isidore  of  Charax  (in  Stattmaia  Parthkli,  p.  7, 6,  In  Hudaoa,  Geofraph. 
Minor,  torn,  li.)  has  marlted  the  roads,  and  Ammianus  MaroeUiniu  (I.  xxiii.  e.  6,  p.  400,)  ins  eDumeraieil 
the  proTinoea* 

(68)  The  Wind  admiration  of  the  Jeniils  oonfoiuida  the  diflhrent  perioda  of  the  Chinese  history.  They 
are  more  critically  distinguished  by  M.  de  Guignes  (HisL  des  Hnaa,  torn.  i.  pan  i.  in  the  Tables,  part  ii.  in 
the  Geography,  llemotres  de  i*Academie  des  InscripUons,  torn,  xxzii.  xxxyI.  xHL  xlili.),  who  disoovem- 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  truth  of  tlie  annals  and  the  extent  of  the  mooarehy,  till  the  Christian  era.  He 
has  aearcheo,  with  a  curlooa  eye,  the  connexiona  of  the  Chineae  with  the  nationa  of  the  Weat;  but  theae 
oonnexiona  are  alight,  casual,  and  obacnre ;  nor  did  tlie  Romaaa  entertain  a  auaplckm  that  the  Serea  or 
BiniB  poaaaaaed  an  empire  not  inferior  to  tlieir  own.t 

(CU)  The  roada  from  China  to  Perria  and  Hindoatan,  mav  be  inyeatlgated  in  the  rdationaof  Haclduyt 
and  Tlievenot  (the  ambaaaadora  of  Sharokh,  Anthony  Jenkinaon,  the  Fere  Graober,  Jbe.  See  bkewiae 
Hanway's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  345—357).  A  communication  through  Thibet  has  been  lately  explored  by 
Un  EagUdi  sovereigns  of  Bengal. 
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hare  tpread  their  discoveries  over  the  southern  hemisphere.  I  am  not  qualified 
to  examine,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  believe,  their  distant  voyas^es  to  the  Per- 
sian i^ir  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  their  ancestors  might  equal  th^ 
labours  and  success  of  the  present  race,  and  the  sphere  of  their  navigation 
might  extend  from  the  isles  of  Japan  to  the  straits  of  Malacca,  the  i>illars,  if  we 
may  apply  that  name,  of  an  Oriental  Hercules. (70)  Without  losing  sieht  of 
land,  they  might  sail^  alotig  the  coast  to  the  extreme  'promontory  of  Achin, 
-which  is  annually  visited  by  ten  or  twelve  ships  laden  with  the  productions, 
the  manufactures,  and  even  the  artiGcers,  of  China  ;  the  island  of  Sumatra  and 
the  opposite  peninsula,  are  faintly  delineated(71 )  as  the  regions  of  gold  and 
silver :  and  the  trading  cities,  named  in  the  geography  of  rtolemy,  may  indi- 
cate, that  this  wealth  was  not  solely  derived  from  the  mines.  The  direct 
interval  between  Sumatra  and  Ceylon  is  about  three  hundred  leagues :  the 
Chinese  and  Indian  navigators  were  conducted  by  the  flight  of  birds  and  peri- 
odical winds,  and  the  ocean  might  be  securely  traverseain  square-built  snips, 
which,  instead  of  iron,  were  sewed  together  with  the  strong  thread  of  the  cocoa- 
nut.  Ceylon,  Serendib,  or  Taprobana,  was  divided  between  two  hostile 
princes :  one  of  whom  possessed  the  mountains,  the  elephants,  and  the  luminous 
carbuncle,  and  the  other  enjoyed  the  more  solid  riches  of  domestic  industry, 
forei^  trade,  and  the  capacious  harbour  of  Trinquemale,  which  received  and 
dismissed  the  fleets  of  the  East  and  West.  In  this  hospitable  isle,  at  an  equal 
distance  (as  it  was  computed)  from  their  respective  countries,  the  silk  mer- 
chants of  China,  who  had  collected  in  their  voyages  aloes,  cloves,  nutmeey  and 
santal  wood,  maintained  a  free  and  beneficial  commerce  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Persian  gulf.  The  subjects  of  the  great  king  exalted,  without  a  rival,  his 
power  and  magnificence ;  and  the  Roman,  who  confounded  their  vanity  by 
comparine:  his  paltry  coin  with  a  eold  medal  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  had 
sailed  to  Ceylon,  in  an  Ethiopian  ship,  as  a  siinpla  pa8senger.(72) 

As  silk  became  of  indispensable  use,  the  emperor  Justinian  saw  with  con- 
cern, that  the  Persians  had  occupied  by  land  and  sea  the  monopoly  of  this 
important  supply,  and^  that  the  wealth  of  his  subjects  was  continually  drained 
by  a  nation  of  enemies  and  idolaters.  An  active  government  would  have 
restored  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  had 
decayed  with  the  prosperity  of  the  empire ;  and  tlie  Roman  vessels  might 
have  sailed,  for  the  purchase  of  silk,  to  the  ports  of  Ceylon,  of  Malacca,  or 
even  of  China.    Justinian  embraced  a  more  humble  expedient,  and  solicited 


._         trophies  of  a  Grecian  conaueror.    Along    

coast,  they  penetrated  to  the  equator  in  search  of  gold,  emeralds,  and  aromatics ; 
but  they  wisely  declined  an  unequal  competition,  in  which  they  must  be  always 
prevented  by  the  vicinity  of  the  Persians  to  the  markets  of  India  j  and  the 
emperor  submitted  to  the  disappointment,  till  his  wishes  were  eratihed  by  an 
unexpected  event.  The  gospel  had  been  preached  to  the  Inoians :  a  bishop 
already  governed  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  pepper  coast  of  Malabar : 
a  church  was  planted  in  Ceylon,  and  the  missionaries  pursued  the  footsteps  of 

C70)  For  Um  Chlneae  nsvigatioa  to  Malacca  and  Achin,  perhapa  to  Cejlon,  we  Renaudoi  (on  the  two 
Mahometan  travdlen.  p.  6— U.  13—17.  144—157),  Dainptoi  (vol.  ii.  p.  IJtt),  the  Hmu  FhlUiaophinue  dea 
deoz  Indee  (torn.  i.  p.  0$,  and  the  HisL  Generales  dea  Vovagee  (torn.  vl.  p  901). 

(71)  The  knowiedie,  or  rather  icnoraoce,  ofStrabo,  Pilny,  Ptolemy,  Arrian,  Mardan,  Itc.  oftbecoOTi- 
nka  eaicward  of  Cape  Gonwrln,  la  finely  illuitrated  by  d* Aoville  (AnUquli^  Geographique  dc  I'lnde^ 
eapeclally  p.  161—196).  Our  geography  of  India  is  improved  by  commerce  aiid  conqueat;  and  has  been 
inartraced  by  the  eiceuent  maps  and  memoln  of  Major  Kennei.  If  he  extends  the  sphere  of  hb  inquiika 
with  the  same  critical  kaowledse  and  sacaclty,  he  will  succeed,  and  may  surpass,  the  first  of  modem 
geographers. 

C»)  The  Taprobane  of  Pliny  (vt.  34),  SoUnus  (c  53,)  and  Salmas.  Plinlanc  EzerdtaL  (p.  781 »  782,) 
and  most  of  the  ancients,  who  oden  confound  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  Is  moM  dear^ 
deeeribed  by  Cosmas  Indlcopleustes ;  yet  even  the  ChriaUan  topographer  has  exaagerated  ttsdlmensioaa. 
His  iDformatioQ  on  the  Indian  and  Chinese  trade  la  rare  and  curious  (L  U.  p.  138, 1.  jO.  p.  337, 338,  edit. 
MoQtlkucon). 

(73)  See  Procoplas,  Persic  (1. 11.  c.  90).    Cosmas  affords  some  ioter'^ting  knowledge  of  the  port  anA 

lassriDtion  of  Adulis  (Topograph.  Christ.  1.  U.  p.  133. 140—143),  and  of  the  trade  of  the  Axumites 

Iht  AtHcan  coast  of  Barbaria  or  Zingi  (p.  138, 139),  and  as  far  as  Taprobane  (L  xi.  p.  339)* 

D  2  * 
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ooinmerce  to  the  extremities  of  Asia.(74)  Two  Persian  monks  bad  Ioqk 
resided  in  China,  perhaps  in  the  royal  city  of  Nankin,  the  seat  of  a  monar(£ 
addicted  to  foreign  superstitions,  and  who  actually  received  an  embassy  from 
the  isle  of  Ceylon.  Amidst  their  pious  occupations,  they  viewed  with  a  curious 
eye  the  common  dress  of  the  Chinese,  the  manufactures  of  silki  and  the  myriads 
of  silkworms,  whose  education  (either  on  trees  or  in  houses)  had  once  been 
considered  as  the  labour  of  queens.  (75)  They  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  transport  the  short-lived  insect,  nut  that  in  the  eggs  a  numerous 
progeny  miffht  be  preserved  and  multiplied  in  a  distant  climate.  Religion  or 
interest  haamore  power  over  the  Persian  monks  than  the  love  of  their  countiy ; 
after  a  long  journey,  they  arrived  at  Constantinople,  imparted  their  project  to 
the  emperor,  and  were  liberally  encouraged  by  the  |;ifts  and  promises  of  Jus- 
tinian. To  the  historians  of  that  prince,  a  campaign  at  the  /oot  of  mount 
Caucasus  has  seemed  more  deserving  of  a  minute  relation  than  the  labours  of 
these  missionaries  of  commerce,  who  ag'ain  entered  China,  deceived  a  jealous 
peo]>le  by  concealing  the  eggs  of  the  silkworm  in  a  hollow  cane,  and  returned 
m  triumph  with  the  spoils  of  the  East.  Under  their  direction,  the  eggs  were 
hatched  at  the  proper  season  by  the  artiScial  heat  of  dung :  the  wcrros  were 
fed  with  mulberry  leaves :  they  lived  and  laboured  in  a  foreign  climate :  a 
sufficient  number  of  butterflies  was  saved  to  propagate  the  race*  and  trees  were 
planted  to  supply  the  nourishment  of  the  rismg  generations.  Experience  and 
reflection  corrected  the  errors  of  a  new  attempt,  and  the  Sogdoite  ambassadors 
acknowledged,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  that  the  Romans  were  not  inferior  to 
the  natives  of  China  in  the  education  of  the  insects,  and  the  manufactures  of 
silk,(76)  in  which  both  China  and  Constantinople  have  been  surpassed  by  the 
industry  of  modern  Europe.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  benents  of  elegant 
luxury ;  yet  I  reflect  with  some  pain,  that  if  the  importers  of  silk  had  intro- 
duced the  art  of  printing,  already  practised  by  the  Chinese,  the  comedies  of 
Menander  and  the  entire  decades  ot  Livy  would  have  been  pnerpetuated  in  the 
editions  of  the  sixth  centuiy.  A  laiger  view  of  the  globe  might  at  least  have 
promoted  the  improvement  of  speculative  science,  but  the  Christian  geography 
was  forcibly  extracted  from  texts  of  Scripture,  and  the  study  of  nature  was  the 
surest  symptom  of  an  unbelieving  mind.  The  orthodox  faith  confined  the 
habitable  world  to  one  temperate  zone,  and  represented  the  earth  as  an  oblong 
surface,  four  hundred  days*  journey  in  length,  two  hundred  in  breadth,  encom- 
passed by  the  ocean,  and  covered  by  the  solid  crjrstal  of  the  firmament. (77) 

IV.  The  subjects  of  Justinian  were  dissatisfied  with  the  government  Europe 
was  overrun  by  the  Barbarians,  and  Asia  by  the  monks :.  the  poverty  of  tne 
West  discouraged  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  East ;  the  produce  of 
labour  was  consumed  by  the  unprofitable  ^rvants  of  the  church,  the  state,  and 
the  army ;  and  a  rapid  decrease  was  felt  hi  the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals 
which  con  titute  the  national  wealth.  The  public  distress  had  kieen  alleviated 
by  the  economy  of  Anastasius,  and  that  prudent  emperor  accumulated  an 
immense  treasure  while  he  delivered  his  people  from  tne  most  odious  or  op- 
pressive taxes.*  Their  gratitude  universally  applauded  the  abolition  of  the 

^4)  See  the  Christian  miariom  In  Indlm,  la  Coodm  (I.  iil.  p.  178, 1?9,  L  xi.  p.  337),  and  consult  Asse* 
man.  Bibliot.  OrienL  (torn.  Iv.  p.  413-^Ma) 

(75)  The  invention ,  manufacture,  andgeneral  use  of  sillt  in  China,  may  be  seen  in  Dnhaldo  (Itescrip- 
tton  Genendo  de  la  Chine,  torn.  U.  p.  105. 905—333).  Tiw  province  of  Cfaekian  is  the  most  renowned  both 
for  quantity  and  quality. 

(76)  Prooopius,  I.  ▼fit  Gothic.  Iv.  c  17.  Theopfaanes,  Byzant  apud  Phot.  Cod.  Ixixiv.  p.  38. 
Zonaras,  torn.  II.  I.  xiv.  p.  89.  Past  (torn.  U.  p.  60S,)  assigns  to  the  year  538  this  memorable  importation. 
Menander  (In  Excerpt.  Legal,  p.  197,)  mentions  the  admiration  of  the  Sogdoites ;  and  Theophylact  Eimo< 
catta  (1.  vll.  c.  0,)  darkly  represents  the  two  rival  klnedoms  in  (Oknw)  tho  country  of  silk. 

(77)  Cosmas,  lumamed  Indicopleustes,  or  the  Indian  navigator,  performed  his  voyage  about  the  year 
5St3,  and  composed  at  Alexandria,  between  535  and  547,  Christian  tojpography  (Montfaucon,  Prrfat.  c.  1), 
in  which  he  reAites  the  impious  opinion,  that  the  earth  is  a  ^lobe;  andPhotius  had  read  this  work  (Cod. 
zxxvi.  p.  9, 10),  which  displays  the  pnejudiccs  of  a  monk,  with  the  knowledge  of  a  merchant;  the  most 
valuable  part  has  been  given  in  French,  and  in  Greek  by  Melchisedec  Thevenot  (Relations  Curleusis, 
parti.)  and  the  whole  \m  since  published  in  a  splendid  edition  by  the  Pere  Montfaucon  (Nova  Colleciie 
Patrum,  Paris,  1707,  3  vols.  fol.  torn.  U.  p.  113-446).  But  Uie  editor,  a  theologian,  micht  blush  at  not 
dlsouvcrlng  the  Nestor! an  heresy  of  Cosmas,  which  has  been  detected  by  la  Croze  (Chrlstlanlsiue  dea 
IndM,  torn.  i.  p.  40-56). 
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g9id  of  f^fUefUm^  a  peraonal  tribute  on  the  indostiy  of  the  poor,(78^  but  more 
toleraoley  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  fonn  than  in  the  substance,  since  tne  flourish* 
vag  citT  of  Edesaa  paid  only  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  gold,  which 
was  collected  in  four  years  from  ten  thousand  artiAcers.(79)  Yet  such  was 
the  parsimony  which  supported  this  liberal  disposition,  that  in  a  reign  of  twenty* 
seven  years,  Anastasius  saved,  from  his  annual  revenue,  the  enormous  sum  of 
thirteen  miliions  sterling,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of 
gold. (80)  His  example  was  neglected,  and  his  treasure  was  abused,  by  the 
nephew  of  Justin.  The  riches  of  Justinian  were  speedily  exhausted  by  aims 
and  buildings,  by  ambitious  wars,  and  igpominious  treaties.  His  revenues 
were  found  inadequate  to  his  expenses.  Eveiy  art  was  tried  to  extort  from 
the  people  the  gold  and  silver  which  he  scattered  with  a  lavish  hand  front 
Persia  to  France  ;(81)  his  reign  was  maiked  by  the  vicissitudes,  or  rather  by 
the  combat,  of  rapaciousness  and  avarice,  of  splendour  and  poverty ;  he  lived 
with  the  reputation  of  hidden  treasures,(82)  aud  bequeathed  to  his  successor 
the  payment  of  his  debts.(83)  Such  a  character  has  been  justly  accused  hj 
the  voice  of  the  people  and  of  posterity ;  but  public  discontent  is  credulous ; 
private  maliee  is  bold ;  and  a  lover  of  truth  will  penise  with  a  suspicious  eye 
the  instructive  anecdotes  of  Procophis.  The  secret  historian  represents  onlr 
the  vices  of  Justinian,  and  those  vices  are  darkened  by  his  malevolent  pencil. 
Ambigueos  actions  are  msputed  to  the  wont  motives :  error  is  confounded  with 
guUt,  accident  with  design,  and  laws  with  abuses :  the  partial  injustice  of  ft 
moownt  is  dexterously  applied  as  the  general  maxim  of  a  re$^  of  tbirty-twe 
years:  the  emperor  alone  is  made  responsible  for  the  faults  ofhis  officers,  the 
disorders  of  the  times,  and  the  corruption  of  his  subjects ;  and  even  the  calami- 
ties of  nature,  plaeues,  earthquakes,  and  inundations,  are  imputed  to  the  prince 
of  the  demons,  who  had  mischievously  assumed  the  form  of  Justinian.(84) 

After  this  precaution,  I  shall  briefly  relate  the  anecdotes  of  avarice  and  rapinet 
under  the  following  heads :  I.  Justinian  was  so  profuse  that  he  could  not  be 
liberal.  The  civil  and  military  officers,  when  they  were  admitted  into  the 
ferrice  of  the  palace,  obtained  an  humble  rank  and  a  moderate  stipend ;  they 
ascended  by  senk>ri^  to  a  station  of  affluence  and  repose ;  the  annual  pensions, 
of  which  the  most  honourable  class  was  abolished  oy  Justinian,  amounted  to 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  this  domestic  economy  was  deplored  by 
the  venal  or  indigent  courtiers  as  the  last  outrage  on  the  ma|esty  of  the  empire* 
The  posts,  the  salaries  of  physicians,  and  ttw  nocturnal  illuminations,  were 
objects  of  more  ^neral  concern ;  and  the  cities  might  justly  complain,  that  he 
iMurped  the  municipal  revenues  which  had  been  appropriated  to  these  useful 
institutions.  Even  soldiers  were  injured ;  and  such  was  the  decay  of  militaty 
spirit,  that  they  were  injured  with  impunity.  The  -Abperor  refused,  at  tfaie 
return  of  each  fifth  year,  the  customary  donative  of  five  pieces  of  sold,  reduced 
his  veterans  to  beg  their  bread,  and  suffered  unpaid  armies  to  melt  away  in  the 
wars  of  Italy  and  Persia,    il.  The  humanity  of  his  predecessors  had  always 

(78)  BvacrtiM  0-  IH.  c  aS,  40,)  Is  mlmte  and  fnlefal,  bat  ugiy  widi  ZoflraM  for  ealmmitetiiig  Ow 
crnt  OontaotiiM.  lo  collecting  all  Uw  bondp  and  record*  of  the  tax,  ilie  humanity  of  Anaatailiu  wm 
alHfent  and  artful :  fluhert  were  sometlineB  compiled  to  proeUtote  their  daa^tert  (Zoeim.  Hist.  1.  IL  e. 
SB,  p.  IflS,  108,  Lelpslc,  17M).  TlmoUieus  of  Oaza  chose  such  an  event  Ibr  the  Midset  of  a  tragady 
(Buidas,  tom.  Hi.  |k  475),  which  eoatrlboted  to  the  abolition  of  the  uz  (Cednaos,  p.  35,)— a  happf 
Instance  (if  It  be  true)  of  the  use  of  the  theatre. 

(79)  Bee  Joshua  StyUtts,  in  the  BIbUotheca  OrienUHs  of  Assemaa  (tom.  L  p.  908).  Thta  capltalkm  tax 
Si  ilUiUy  menUoned  in  the  Chronicle  of  " ' 


(fllT)  Prooopius  (AneodoL  c.  19o  fixes  this  sum  from  the  report  of  the  treasureis  themselves.  Tiberius 
bad  vUUm  UrmiUiu;  biu  fkr  diArent  was  his  empire  from  that  of  Anastasius. 

(81)  Bvafrius  0-  iv.  c.  30),  in  the  next  gsneiation,  was  moderate  and  wett  infbrmed;  and  Zonmns  (L 
sir.  c  81),  in  Uw  xiiih  century,  had  read  wiUi  care,  and  thought  without  pnyudica ;  yet  their  coiouit  ais 
almost  as  Mack  as  those  of  the  Anecdotes.  _ 

(Bi)  Proeopius  ( Anecdot.  c  30,)  lelaten  Uw  Mie  eoojeotuies  of  the  times.    The  death  cf  Jastlnlui,sq« 
tba  secret  historian,  will  expoae  his  wealth  or  poverty. 
(83)  See  OorippiMde  Laudibus  Jusdnl  Aug.  I.  ii.  900,  Jbc  364, 4bc 
^  Plurlma  sunt  vivo  nimium  necleeta  Mrenti, 
Unde  tot  exhaostns  contraxk  deblta  flseus.** 
Ctmsnartes  of  gold  were  brought  by  strong  arms  hito  the  hippodrome: 
»  Deblia  fsukorls  persolvit,  caou  reoadt.'* 
CM)  Tbs  Aiwedolas(e.  11— 14. 1&  90-30)  supply  mrnqrlieli  and  BC 
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mnitted,  in  some  auspicious  circumstance  of  their  re^n*  the  arrears  of  (Im 
public  tribute  j  and  tbey  dexterously  assumed  the  merit  of  resigning  those 
claims  which  it  was  impracticable  to  enforce.  ^  Justinian,  in  iSe  space  of 
thirty-two  years,  has  never  granted  a  similar  indulgence ;  and  many  of  bis 
suly'ects  have  renounced  the  possession  of  those  lands  whose  value  is  insufficient 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  treasury.  To  the  cities  which  bad  suffered  by 
hostile  inroads,  Anastasius  promised  a  general  exemption  of  seven  years:  toe 
provinces'of  Justinian  have  oeen  ravaged  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  the  Huns 
and  Sclavonians ;  but  his  vain  and  ridiculous  dispensation  of  a  single  Tear  has 
been  confined  to  those  places  which  were  actually  taken  by  the  enem^."  Such 
IS  the  language  of  the  secret  historian,  who  expressly  denies  (hat  any  indulgence 
was  granted  to  Palestine  after  the  revolt  of  the  Samaritans :  a  false  and  odious 
charj^,  confuted  by  the  authentic  record,  which  attests  a  relief  of  thirteen  cen- 
tenaries of  gold  (fiily-two  thousand  pounds)  obtained  for  that  desolate  province 
fay  tbe^intercession  of  St.  Sabas.(85)  IlL  Procopius  has  not  condescended  to 
explain  the  system  of  taxation,  which  fell  like  a  hail-storm  upon  the  land,  like 
a  devouring  pestilence  on  its  inhabitants :  but  we  should  become  the  accom- 
plices of  his  malignity,  if  we  imputed  to  Justinian  alone  the  ancient  though 
ngorous  principle,  that  a  whole  district  should  be  condemned  to  sustain  the 
partial  loss  of  the  jpersons  or  property  of  individuals.  The  j9nofia,  or  suppljr  oi 
com  for  the  use  ot  the  army  and  capital,  was  a  grievous  and  arbitrary  exaction, 
which  exceeded  perhaps  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  the  ability  of  the  farmer :  and 
his  distress  was  aggravated  by  the  partial  injustice  of  weia^hts  and  measures, 
and  the  expense  and  labour  ot  distant  carriage.  In  a  time  of  scarcity,  an  extra:- 
ordinaiy  requisition  was  made  to  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Thrace,  Bilhynia, 
and  Pbiygia ;  but  the  proprietors,  after  a  wearisome  journey  and  perilous  navi* 
gation,  received  so  inadejquate  a  compensation,  that  they  would  have  chosen 
the  alternative  of  delivering  both  the  com  and  price  at  the  doors  of  their  gra- 
naries. These  precautions  might  indicate  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
the  capital ;  yet  Constantinople  did  not  escape  the  rapacious  despotism  of  Jus- 
tiuian.  Till  his  reign,  the  straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Hellespont  were  open 
to  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  nothing  was  prohibited  except  the  expOTtation  of 
arms  for  the  service  of  the  Barbarians.  At  each  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  a  prae- 
tor was  stationed,  the  minister  of  imperial  avarice :  heavy  customs  were  im- 
posed on  the  vessels  and  their  merchandise :  the  oppression  was  retaliated  on 
the  helpless  consumer :  the  poor  were  afflicted  by  the  artificial  scarcity  and 
exorbitant  price  of  the  iharket ;  and  a  people  accustomed  to  depend  on  the 
liberality  ot  their  prince,  might  sometimes  complain  of  the  deficiency  of  water 
and  bread.(86)  The  arial  tribute,  without  a  name,  a  law,  or  a  definite  object, 
was  an  annual  gift  6f  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  the  em- 
peror accepted  from  his  pnetorian  prefect ;  and  the  means  of  payment  were 
abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  that  powerful  magistrate.  IV.  Even  such  a  tax 
was  less  intolerable  than  the  privilege  of  monopolies,* which  checked  the  fair 
competition  of  industry,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  small  and  dishonest  gain,  imposed 
an  arbitrary  burthen  on  the  wants  and  luxury  of  the  subject*  "  As  soon  (f  tran- 
scribe the  anecdotes)  as  the  exclusive  sale  of  silk  was  usurped  by  the  imperial 
treasurer,  a  whole  people,  the  manufacturers  of  Tyre  and  Bery  tus,  was  reduced 
to  extreme  inisrry,  and  either  perished  with  hunger,  or  fled  to  the  hostile  do 
minions  of  Pema."  A  province  might  suffer  by  the  decay  of  its  manufactures, 
but  in  this  example  of  silk,  Procopius  has  partially  overlooked  the  inestimable 
and  lastin^^  benefit  which  the  empire  received  from  the  curiosity  of  Justinian. 
His  addition  of  one-seventh  to  the  ordinary  price  of  copper  money  may  be 
interpreted  with  the  same  candour;  and  the  alteration,  which  might  be  wise, 
appears  to  have  been  innocent ;  since  he  neither  alloyed  the  purity,  nor  en- 

(85)  One  to  Seythopolli.  capital  of  the  weond  PaleslUie,  and  twelve  for  tlie  reel  of  the  province.  AW 
man.  (p.  50.)  honesUy  produces  this  Itet  from  a  M&  Ufe  of  SU  Sabas,  by  faia  diaclple  Cyril,  in  Uie  VaUcaa 
lll»rary.  and  since  putltehed  by  Coieleriua. 

<8S)  John  Bf  alAla  (tooi.  ii.  p.  938,)  mentions  the  want  of  bread,  and  Zooaras  (I.  zlv.  p,  63),  tbn  leadea 
plpeii  which  Justinian,  or  his  sarvaaiii  nolo  fkom  the  aauaducta 
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4btticed  the  value,  of  the  g^ld  coin,(87)  the  I^al  measure  of  public  and  private 
fKiyments.  V.  The  ample  jurisdiction  required  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
^to  accomplish  their  eng^agements,  might  be  placed  in  an  odious  liffht,  as  if  thej 
4uid  purchased  from  the  emperor  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
And  a  more  direct  sale  of  honours  and  office^  was  transacted  in  the  palace,  with 
the  permissiod,  or  at  least  with  the  connivance,  of  Justinian  and  Theodora. 
The  claims  of  merit,  even  those  of  favour,  were  disregarded,  and  it  was  almost 
reasonable  to  expect,  that  the  bold  adventurer,  who  had  undertaken  the  trade  of 
<a  magistrate,  should  find  a  rich  compensation  for  infainj,  labour,  dan&[er,  the 
debts  which  be  had  contracted,  and  the  heavj  interest  which  he  paid.  A  sense 
of  the  disgrace  and  mischief  of  this  venal  practice,  at  length  awakened  the 
-dmnberine  virtue  of  Justinian ;  and  he  attempted,  by  the  sanction  of  oatbs(88) 
and  penalties,  to  |;uard  the  integrity  of  his  government :  but  at  the  end  of  a 
year  of  peijuiy,  his  rigorous  edict  was  suspended,  and  corruption  licentiously 
abused  her  triumph  over  the  impotence  of  the  laws.  VJ.  The  testament  of 
Eiilaliust  count  of  the  domestics,  declared  the  emperor  hb  sole  heir,  on  condi- 
tion however,  that  he  should  discharge  his  debts  and  legacies,  allow  to  his  three 
•dau^ten  a  decent  maintenance,  and  bestow  each  of  them  in  marriage,  with  a 
portion  of  ten  pounds  of  gold.  But  the  splendid  fortune  of  Eulalius  had  been 
-consumed  by  nre ;  and  the  inventory  of  nis  goods  did  not  exceed  the  trifling 
sum  of  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  pieces  of  gold.  A  similar  instance,  in  Gre- 
•cian  lustory,  admonished  the  emperor  of  the  honourable  part  prescribed  for  his 
imitation.  He  checked  the  selfish  murmurs  of  the  treasury,  applauded  the  con- 
fidence of  his  friend,  discharged  the  l^cies  and  debts,  eaucated  the  three 
virgins  under  the  eye  of  the  empress  Theodora,  and  doubled  the  marriage 
portion  which  had  satisfied  the  tenderness  of  their  father.(89)  The  humanity 
-of  a  prince  (for  princes  cannot  be  generous)  is  entitled  to  some  praise ;  ^ et 
•oven  m  this  act  ol  virtue  we  may  discover  the  inveterate  custom  of  supplanting 
the  legal  or  natural  heirs,  which  Procopius  imputes  to  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
His  chaige  is  supported  by  eminent  names  and  scandalous  examples  :  neither 
widows  nor  orphans  were  spared :  and  the  art  of  soliciting,  or  extortinr,  or 
•supposing  testaoients,  was  beneficially  practised  by  the  agents  of  the  palace. 
This  base  and  mischievous  tyranny  invades  the  securitjr  of  private  life  ;  and 
>the  monarch  who  has  indulged  an  appetite  for  gain  will  soon  be  tempted  to 
•anticipate  the  moment  of  succession,  to  interpret  wealth  as  an  evidence  of  guilt* 
and  to  proceed,  from  the  claim  of  inheritance,  to  the  power  of  confiscation. 
VII.  Among  the  forms  of  rapine,  a  philosopher  may  be  permitted  to  name  the 
conversion  of  pagan  or  heretical  riches  to  the  use  of  the  faithful ;  but  in  the  time 
•of  Justinian,  this  holy  plunder  was  condemned  by  the  sectaries  alone,  who  be- 
K^ame  the  victims  of  his  orthodox  avarice. (90) 

Dishonour  mieht  be  ultimately  reflected  on  the  character  of  Justinian;  but 
much  of  the  niilt,  and  still  more  of  the  profit,  was  intercepted  bv  the  ministers, 
who  were  seldom  promoted  for  their  virtues,  and  not  always  selected  for  their 
talents.(9l)  The  merits  of  Tribonian  the  qusestor  will  hereafter  be  weighed 
in  the  refonnation  of  the  Roman  law ;  but  the  economy  of  the  East  was  subor- 
dinate to  the  praetorian  prsefect,  and  Procopius  has  justified  his  anecdotes  bv  the 
.portrait  which  he  exposes  in  his  public  history,  of  the  notorious  vices  of  John  of 

(87)  For  an  suroas,  one-sixth  of  an  ounce  of  (Old,  Instead  of  210,  he  gave  no  more  than  180  fidlea  or 
of  copper.    A  disproporUon  of  the  mint,  below  the  marlcet  price,  must  have  soon  produced  a 


■eareity  of  small  money.  In  England.  tweio«  pence  in  copper  would  sell  for  no  more  than  »even  neoea 
(Smith's  Inquiry  Into  the  wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  1.  p.  49).  For  JttsliBian*s  gold  coin,  see  Evagrhia  (L 
It.  C.30). 

(a^  The  oath  Is  conceived  in  the  most  formidable  words  (NoveU.  vill.  tit  3).  The  defliulters  impr*- 
ca.*9  <m  themselves,  quicquid  habent  telorum  armamentaria  cobU:  the  part  of  Judas,  the  Iqirosyof  Obesl, 
'the  nvmor  of  Cain,  &e.  besides  all  temporal  pains. 

(89*^  A  similar  or  more  generous  act  of  friendship  Is  related  by  Ludan  of  Eudamidas  of  Corinth  (bi 
Toizar  t,  o*  32,  S3,  torn.  IL  p.  530),  and  the  story  has  produced  an  ingenious,  though  feeble  comedy  of 

(BO)  iohn  Malala,  torn.  li.  p.  101, 102,  lOaL 

(91)  t^ne  of  these,  .\naiolius,  perished  in  an  earthqnalce— doubtless  a  Judgment  I  The  oomplilntBaad 
^tmowtM  of  the  people  in  Agathias  (I.  ▼.  p.  140, 147,)  ara  almost  an  echo  of  the  anecdote.  The  attBB» 
ieemila  reddeada  of  Corippus  (1.  U-  381, 4fcc)  Is  not  very  hnwooraUe  to  JustiaiaB*s  memory 
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Cappadocia.(92)*  His  knowledge  la  not  borrowed  from  the  8chool8y(9S)  uaon 
his  style  was  scarcely  leg^ible  ;  but  be  excelled  in  the  powers  of  native  genius^ 
to  su^^st  the  wisest  counsels,  and  to  find  expedients  in  the  most  desperate 
situations.  The  corruption  of  bis  heart  was  equal  to  the  vigour  of  his  under- 
standing. Although  he  was  suspected  of  m^ic  and  pagan  superstition,  be 
appeared  insensible  to  the  fear  of  God  or  the  reproaches  of  man  ;'ana  bis  aspini^ 
fortune  was  raised  on  the  death  of  thousands,  the  poverty  of  millions,  the  ruin 
of  cities,  and  the  desolation  of  provinces.  From  the  da  wo  of  light  to  the  mo- 
ment of  dinner,  he  assiduously  laboured  to  enrich  his  master  and  himself  at  the 
expense  of  the  Roman  world ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  sensual 
and  obscene  pleasure&^and  the  silent  hours  of  the  night  were  interrupted  hf 
the  perpetual  dread  ot  the  justice  of  an  assassin.  His  abilities,  perhaps  bts 
vices,  recommended  him  to  the  lasting  friendship  of  Justinian :  the  emperor 
Yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  fury  of  the  people ;  his  victory  was  displayed 
by  the  immediate  restoration  of  their  enemy;  and  they  felt  above  ten  yean^. 
under  his  oppressive  administration,  that  be  was  stimulated  by  revenge,  rather 
than  instructed  by  misfortune.  Their  murmurs  served  only  to  fortify  the  reso- 
lution of  Justipian ;  but  the  pnefect,  in  the  insolence  of  favour,  provoked  the 
resentment  of  Theodora,  disaaioed  a  power  before  which  erery  knee  was  bent,, 
and  attempted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  empercM-  and  his  beloved 
consort.  Even  Theodora  herself  was  constrained  to  dissemble^  to  wait  a  favoui* 
able  moment,  and,  by  an  artful  conspiracy,  to  render  John  of  Cappadocia  the 
accomplice  of  his  own  destruction.*  At  the  time  when  Belisarius,  unlets  he 
had  been  a  hero,  must  have  shown  himself  a  rebel,  his  wife  Antonina,  who 
eqjoyed  the  secret  confidence  of  the  empress,  communicated  his  feigned  disooii- 
tent  to  Euphemia,  the  daughter  of  the  pneiect ;  the  credulous  virgin  iropaited 
to  her  fatner  the  daiigerous  project,  and  John,  who  might  have  known  the 
value  of  oaths  and  promises,  was  tempted  to  accept  a  nocturnal,  and  almost 
treasonable,  interview  with  the  wife  of  Belisarius.  An  ambuscade  of  gyards- 
and  eunuchs  had^een  posted  bjr  the  command  of  Theodora ;  they  ruabd  with 
drawn  swords  to  seize  or  punish  the  guilty  minister ;  he  was  saved  by  the 
fidelit}r  of  his  attendants ;  but  instead  of  appealing  to  a  gracious  sovereign,  wfaa 
had  privately  warned  him  of  his  dagger,  he  pusillanimously  fled  to  the  sanctuary 
of  the  churcL  The  favourite  of  Justinian  was  sacrificed  to  conjugal  tendemeas 
or  domestic  tranquillity ;  the  conversion  of  a  pnefect  into  a  i>nest  extinguished 
bis  ambitious  hopes ;  out  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  alleviated  his  dia^oe 
and  he  retained  m  the  mild  exile  of  Cyzicus  an  ample  portion  of  his  nchea 
Such  imperfect  revenge  could  not  satisfy  the  unrelenting  hatred  of  Theodora ,. 
the  murder  of  his  old  enemy,  the  bishop  of  Cyzicus,  afibrded  a  decent  pretence ; 
and  John  of  Cappadocia,  whose  actions  baa  deserved  a  thousand  deaths,  wa» 
at  last  condemned  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent.  A  great  minister^ 
who  had  been  invested  with  the  honours  of  consul  and  patrician,  was  ignomi- 
niously  scourged  like  the  vilest  of  malefactors ;  a  tattered  cloak  was  the  sole 
remnant  of  his  fortunes ;  be  was  transported  in  a  bark  to  the  place  of  his  banish- 
ment at  Antinopolis  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  pnefect  of  toe  East  begged  his 
bread  through  Ibe  cities  which  had  trembled  at  his  name.  During  an  exile  of 
seven  years,  his  life  was  protracted  and  threatened  by  the  ingenious  cnielty  qf 
Theodora ;  and  when  her  dealh  permitted  the  emperor  to  recall  a  servant 
whom  he  had  abandoned  with  regret,  the  ambition  of  John  of  Cappadocia  was 
reduced  to  the  bumble  duties  of  the  sacerdotal  profession.  His  successors  con- 
yinced  the  subjects  of  Justira'an,  that  the  arts  ot  oppression  might  still  be  im- 

S roved  by  experience  and  industry :  the  frauds  of^  a  Syrian  banker  were  intro-^ 
uced  into  the  administration  of  the  finances ;  and  the  example  of  the  pnefect 
was  diligently  copied  by  the  qusestor,  the  public  and  private  treasurer, 

(K)  See  the  histmy  and  ehaneter  of  John  of  Cappiidocia  In  Prooopfaia  (Peralc.  1. 1,  e.  94, 9S,  L  U.  c  30, 
Vandal.  1. 1.  c.  13,  Anecdou  c  3. 17. 8S).  The  afroeiiMnt  of  Um  hlaloiy  and  aaccdoCM  is  a  moital  wwuA^ 
Id  Uie  reputation  of  Uia  {Mrvfeet. 

^  (W)  Ov  yap  aX>»  uStv  tf  ypaiM^n^n  ^rw  spuiBw  tt  n  yp«#i^T«,  nu  T«wni  «uw  Mcwf  rpW^  -•• 
tedUaexpreakni. 
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Ihe  i^vernois  of  provinces,  and  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  Eastero- 
einpire.(94) 

v.  The  td^Uu  of  Justinian  were  cemented  with  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
his  people,  but  those  stately  structures  appeared  to  announce  the  prosperity  6f 
the  empire,  and  actually  displayed  the  skill  of  their  architects.  Both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  arts,  which  depend  on  mathematical  science  and 
mechanical  power,  were  cultivated  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor;  the 
fame  of  Archimiedes  was  rivalled  by  Proclus  add  Anthemius ;  and  if  their 
ndraehs  had  been  related  by  intelligent  spectators,  they  might  now  enlai^e  the 
speculations,  instead  of  exciting  the  distrust  of  philosophers.  A  tradition  has 
prevailed,  that  the  Roman  fleet  was  reduced  to  ashes  m  the  port  of  Syracuse 
by  the  burning-glasses  of  Archimedes  ;(^96)  and  it  is  asserted,  that  a  similar 
expedient  was  employed  by  Proclus  to  destroy  the  Gothic  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour of  Constantinople,  and  to  protect  his  benefactor  Anastasius  against  the 
bold  enterprise  of  Vitalian.(96)  A  machine  was  fixed  on  the  walls  of  the  city» 
consbting  of  a  hexagon  mirror  of  polished  brass,  with  many  smaller  and 
moveable  polygons  to  receive  and  reflect  the  rays  of  the  meridian  sun ;  and  a 
eonsuming flame  was  darted,  to  the  distance,  pernaps,  of  two  hundred  feet.(97y 
The  truth  of  these  two  extraordinary  facts  is  invalidated  by  the  silence  of  the 
ttiost  authentic  historians :  and  the  use  of  burning-glasses  was  never  adopted  ia 
the  attack  or  defence  of  place8.(98)  Yet  the  admirable  experiments  of  a 
-Fiench  philosopherf  99)  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  such  a  mirror ;. 
and,  since  it  is  possible,  I  am  more  disi>osed  to  attribute  the  art  to  the  greatest 
mathematicians  of  antiquity,  than  to  give  the  merit  of  the  fiction  to  the  idle 
fancy  of  a  monk  or  a  sophist.  Accoraine  to  another  stoiy,  Proclus  applied 
nilpnur  to  the  destruction  of  the  Gothic  fleet  jOOO)  in  a  modem  imagination^ 
the  name  of  sulphur  is  instantly  connected  with  the  suspicion  of  ^npowder^ 
and  that  suspicion  is  propagated  by  the  secret  arts  ot  his  disciple  Anthe* 
mius.(lOl)  A  citizen  of  Tralles  in  Asia  had  ^ve  sons,  who  were  all  distin- 
guished in  their  respective  professions  by  merit  and  success.  Olympiuflh 
excelled  in  the  knowledge  ana  practice  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  Dios- 
oorus  and  Alexander  became  learned  physicians ;  but  the  skill  of  the  former 
was  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  his  feftow-citizens,  while  his  more  ambitious 
brother  acquired  wealth  and  reputation  at  Rome.  The  fame  of  Metrodorus^ 
the  grammarian,  and  of  Anthemius,  the  mathematician  and  architect,  reached 
the  ears  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  who  invited  them  to  Constantinople ;  and 
while  the  one  instructed  the  rising  generation  in  the  schools  of  eloquence,  the 
other  filled  the  capital  and  provinces  with  more  lasting  monuments  of  his  art.. 
In  a  trifling  dispute,  relative  to  the  walls  or  windows  of  their  contiguous 
lioiises,  he  had  been  vanquished  by  the  eloquence  of  his  neighbour  Zeno ;  but 

OM)  The  dinNMlofjr  of  Procopfot is Ioom  uid  otoeura;  bat wiih  the  tld  of  Paft,  I  can  dlMem  thtt- 
Jolu  WM  appointed  praiorian  pnefeet  of  the  Bant  in  ibe  year  SaO;  tlMt  lie  was  laoMVod  ia  Jannanr 
Sas— rettoicd  beforo  Jone  53»-Wiiilmi  in  Ml— and  rtScaUfd  between  June  548  and  April  1,  M8,  Ala^ 
■Mm.  (p.  6S,  97),  givae  tbe  list  of  his  ten  sttcoeasora— a  rapid  series  in  a  part  of  a  single  reign.* 

(9S)  This  conflagraUon  is  hinted  by  Lucian  (in  Hippia,  e.  3),  and  Galen  (I.  iii.  de  temperamenUs,  tonit. 
1.  pL  81,  adiL  Basil),  in  the  second  oentory.  A  thousand  years  aAerwaid,  It  is  positively  afflrmed  by  Zo- 
■aras  U.  Ix.  p.  434),  on  the  faith  of  Dim  Css«las,  by  Txetxes  (CUUad  U.  119, 4e.),  Sustaihios  (ad  Iliai. 
E.  p.  98),  and  the  scholiast  of  Locian.  See  Fabrklus  (BIbUot  Onse.  1.  iti.  c  93,  lom.  U.  p.  551, 538),  t» 
whom  I  am  more  or  less  indebted  for  several  of  those  quotations. 

egg)  2^naras  (i.  xlv.  p.  55,)  affirms  the  fact,  without  quoting  any  evidence. 

(97)  Tzetxes  describes  the  artifice  of  these  burning  glasses,  which  he  had  read,  perhaps  with  no  learned 
ayest  in  a  mathematical  treatise  of  Anthemius.  That  treatise,  mot  itapaUiiw  lurxfivn^rw*^  bu  besn 
lately  published,  translated,  and  Uhistrated,  by  M.  Dupuyi,  a  sehotar  aad  msthemsiirlsn  (Memoires  da 
r  Acawmie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xlil.  p.  393—451). 

(W)  In  the  sieae  of  Syracuse,  by  the  silence  of  Polybiua,  Phitarch,  Livy ;  to  the  siege  of  Coosiantlno- 
pl^by  that  of  llaroellinus  and  all  the  oodemporaFies  of  tbe  sixth  oentury. 

010)  Without  any  previous  knowledge  of  Txetzes  or  Anthemius,  tbe  Immortal  Bnllbn  imagined  and 
a»ecoted  a  set  of  buraing-gissses,  with  whieh  he  oould  inflame  planks  at  the  disiaaee  of  900  feet  (8tf]p* 
alement  *  PHisL  Naiurelle,  torn.  I.  p^  389-483,  quarto  edition).  What  miracles  would  not  his  penius 
liave  performed  for  tbe  public  service,  with  royal  expense,  and  In  the  Strang  aun  of  ConsianUnople  of 
Syracuse  1 

(100)  JohnMalala((oai.U.p.  190-191,)  relates  thalhe^-but  he  seena  to  ooofitwMl  Uie  names  or  per- 
sons of  Proclus  and  Marinas. 

(101)  Agathias,  1.  v.  p.  14»-1SB.  The  merit  of  AnUiemlus  as  an  architect  to  hradly  pralmd  by  Piuc^ 
plas  (da  Siif.  1.  i.  c.  1),  and  PaataM  SUentiarioa  '.pw*  1. 134,  Ice.) 


4S  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

4be  orator  was  defeated  in  his  tuni  by  the  master  of  mechanics,  whoeemaliciouSy 
though  harmless,  stratagems,  are  darkly  represented  by  the  ignorance  of  Aga 
tbia8«  In  a  lower  room,  Anthemius  arranged  several  Teasels  or  cauldrons  of 
-water,  each  of  them  covered  by  the  wide  bottom  of  a  leathern  tube,  which 
rose  to  a  nairow  top,  and  was  artificially  conveyed  among  the  joists  and  rafteri 
4>f  the  adjacent  building.  '  A  fire  was  kmdled  beneath  the  cauldron ;  the  steam 
of  the  boiling  water  ascended  through  the  tubes :  the  house  was  shaken  by  the 
eiSbrts  of  imprisoned  air,  and  its  trembline^  inhabitants  might  wonder  that  the 
•city  was  uixx>nscious  of  the  earthquake  which  they  bad  felt.  At  another  time, 
4he  friends  of  Zeno,  as  they  sat  at  table,  were  dazzled  by  the  intolerable  light 
which  flashed  in  their  eyes  from  the  reflecting  mirrors  of  Anthemius ;  i&j 
were  astonished  by  the  noise  which  he  produced  from  a  collision  of  certain 
minute  and  sonorous  particles ;  and  the  orator  declared  in  tragic  style  to  the 
senate,  that  a  mere  mortal  must  yield  to  the  power  of  an  antasqnist,  who 
shook  the  earth  with  the  trident  of  Neptune,  and  imitated  the  thunder  and 
lightniiie  of  Jove  himself.  The  genius  of  Anthemius  and  his  colleague  Isidore, 
tTO  Milesian,  was  excited  and  employed  by  a  prince,  whose  taste  for  archi- 
^cture  had  degenerated  into  a  mischievous  and  costly  passion.  His  favourite 
architects  submitted  their  designs  and  difficulties  to  Justinian,  and  discreetly 
confessed  how  much  their  laborious  meditations  were  surpassed  by  the  intuitive 
Iknowledge  or  celestial  inspiration  of  an  emperor,  whose  views  were  always 
directed  to  the  benefit  of  his  people,  the  gloiy  of  his  reign,  and  the  salvation 
of  his  soul.(l02^ 

The  principal  church,  which  was  dedicated  by  the  founder  of  Constantinople 
4o  St.  Sophia,  or  the  eternal  wisdom,'  had  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire ;  alter 
the  exile  of  John  Chiysostom,  and  durii^  the  JSPUea  of  the  blue  and  green 
Tactions.  No  sooner  did  the  tumult  su&ide,  than  the  Christian  populace 
deplored  their  sacrilegious  rashness;  but  they  might  have  rejoiced  in  the 
calamity,  had  they  foreseen  the  glory  of  the  new  temple,  which  at  the  end  of 
ibrty  days  was  strenuously  undertaken  by  the  piety  jof  Justinian. (103)  The 
ruins  were  cleared  away,  a  more  spacious  plan  was  described,  and  as  it 
j^quired  the  consent  of  some  proprietors  of  ground,  they  obtained  the  most 
exorbitant  terms  from  the  eager  desires  and  timorous  conscience  of  the  monarch. 
Anthemius  formed  the  design,  and  his  genius  directed  the  hands  of  ten  thou- 
sand workmen,  whose  payment  in  pieces  of  fine  silver  was  never  delayed 
^beyond  the  evening.  Tbe  emperor  himself,  clad  in  a  linen  tunic,  surveyed  each 
day  their  rapid  progress,  and  encouraged  their  diligence  by  his  familiarity,  his 
zeal,  and  his  rewards.  The  new  catnedral  of  St.  Sophia  was  consecrated  by 
the  patriach,  five  years,  eleven  months,  and  ten  days,lrom  the  first  foundation; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  solemn  festival,  Justinian  exclaimed  with  devout  vanity, 
'•'Glory  be  to  God,  who  hath  thought  me  worthy  to  accomplish  so  great  a 
work  ;  I  have  vanquished  thee,  O  Solomon  !'*(  L04)  But  the  pride  of  the 
■Roman  Solomon,  before  twenty  years  bad  elapsea,  was  humbled  by  an  earth- 
quake, which  overthrew  the  eastern  part  of  the  dome.    Its  splendour  was  again 

(109)  See  Proooptw  (de  EdiflcUs,  I.  i.  c  1, 3,  I.  ii.  c.  3).  He  relatea  m  colneldenoe  of  dre&ns,  tt'bidi 
Mppoeea  Mane  fhiud  In  JoMinian  or  hlf  architect.  They  botb  aew,  in  a  vision,  the  same  plan  for  slop- 
ing an  Inundation  at  Dara.  A  stone  qaarrj  near  Jenisalem  was  revealed  to  the  emperor  (I.  ▼.  c.  6) :  an 
angel  was  tricked  into  the  perpetual  custody  of  BL  Sophia  (Anonym,  de  Aniiq.  C.  P.  1.  Iv.  p.  70). 

(103}  Among  the  crowd  of  andenu  and  modema  who  have  celebrated  the  edifice  of  St  Sophia,  Z 
«ball  distinguish  and  follow,  I.  Four  orighial  spectators  and  historians:  Procopius  (de  Edifie.  1. 1.  c.  1), 
Agathlas  (1.  v.  p.  198, 153^,  Paul  Silentiarius  (in  a  poem  of  1096  hexameters,  ad  calcem  Anne  Comnen. 
AlexiadO  and  Evagrlus  (I.  Iv.  c  31).  S.  Two  legendary  Greeks  of  a  later  period:  George  Oodlnoi  (de 
Origin.  C.  P.  p.  64—74),  and  the  anonymous  writer  of  Bandurl  (Imp.  Orient,  tom.  i.  1.  iv.  n.  65— SC' .  3. 
The  great  Byzantine  antiquarian,  Ducange  (Comment  ad  Paul  Sflentiar.  p.  SSS-fiOS,  and  C.  P.  Christ. 
I.  iii.  p.  5—78).    4.  Two  French  travellers— the  one  Peter  Gyllhis  (de  Topograph.  C.  P.  I.  11.  c.  3,  4),  in 


4.  Two  French  travellers— the  one  Peter  Gyllhis  (de  Topograph.  C.  P.  I.  ii.  c.  3,  4),  in 
^««,  — »,  «...  other,  Greloi  (Voyaie  de  C.  P.  p.  05—164.  Paris,  1680,  in  4to.) :  he  has  given  plan, 
INOspects,  and  Inside  views  Of  St  Sophia ;  and  his  plans,  though  on  a  nnaller  scale,  appear  moie  cornet 
than  those  of  Ducange.  I  have  adopted  and  reduced  the  measures  of  Grelot :  but  as  no  Cbriaiian  can 
^ow  a«cend  the  dome,  the  height  is  borrowed  from  Evagriuis  compared  with  GylUua,  Greaves,  and  Uie 
OrientaiGeographer.  *    — »  -i 

r  stradnreof  the 
)  feet  In  height, 
,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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testored  by  the  perseverance  of  the  same  prince  ;  and  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  bis  reient  Justinian  celebrated  the  second  dedication  of  a  teQipIe,  which 
Kmains  alter  twelve  centuries,  a  stately  monument  of  his  fame.  The  archi- 
tecture of  St.  Sophia,  which  is  now  converted  into  the  Dnncipal  mosgue,  has 
been  imitated  by  the  Turkish  Sultans,  and  that  venerable  pile  continues  to 
«zcite  the  fond  admiration  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  more  rational  curiosity  of 
European  travellers.  The  eye  of  the  spectator  is  disappointed  by  an  irregular 
prospect  of  half-domes,  and  shelving  roofs :  the  western  front,  the  principal 
approach,  is  destitute  of  simplicity  and  magnificence ;  and  the  scale  of  dimen- 
sions has  been  much  surpassed  by  several  of  the  Latin  cathedrals.  But  the 
architect  who  first  erected  an  arial  cupola,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  bold 
design  and  skilful  execution.  The  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  illuminated  by  four 
and  twenty  windows,  is  formed  with  so  small  a  curve,  that  the  depth  is  equal 
only  to  one-sixth  of  its  diameter ;  the  measure  of  that  diameter  is  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  feet,  and  the  lofty  centre,  where  a  crescent  has  supplanted  the  cross, 
rises  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the 
pavement  The  circle  which  encompasses  the  dome,  lightly  reposes  on 
lour  strong  arches,  and  their  weight  is  brmly  supported  by  four  massy  piles, 
ivhose  strength  is  assisted  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides  by  four  columns 
of  Egyptian  nanite.  A  Greek  cross,  inscribed  in  a  Quadrangle,  represents  the 
ibrm  of  the  edifice  ]  the  exact  breadth  is  two  hundred  and  forty-thiee  feet,  and 
two  hundred  and  ^ixty-nine  may  be  assigned  for  the  extreme  length  froin  the 
sanctuary  in  the  east  to  the  nine  western  doors  which  open  into  the  vestibule, 
and  from  thence  into  the  nartkex  or  exterior  portico.  /That  portico  was  the 
humble  station  of  the  penitents.  The  nave  or  body  of  the  church  was  filled 
by  the  congregation  of  the  faithful ;  but  the  two  sexes  were  prudently  distin- 

fuished,  and  Uie  upper  and  lower  galleries  were  allotted  for  the  more  private 
evotion  of  the  women.  Beyond  the  northern  and  southern  piles,  a  balustrade, 
terminated  on  either  side  by  the  thrones  of  the  emperor  and  the  patriarch, 
divided  the  nave  from  the  choir ;  and  the  space,  as  far  as  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
was  occupied  by  the  cleigy  and  silvers.  The  altar  itself,  a  name  which 
insensibly  became  familiar  to  Christian  ears,  ^as  placed  in  the  eastern  recess, 
artificially  built  in  the  form  of  a  demi-cy Under ;  and  this  sanctuary  communi- 
cated by  several  doors  with  the  sacrbty,  the  vestiy,  the  baptistery,  and  the 
4:ontiguous  buildir^gs,  subservient  either  to  the  pomp  of  worship,  or  the  private 
use  of  the  ecclesiastical  ministers.  The  memoiy  of  past  calamities  inspired 
Justinian  with  a  wise  resolution,  that  no  wood,  except  lor  the  doors,  should  be 
admitted  into  the  new  edifice :  and  the  choice  of  the  materials  was  appHed  to 
the  strenf^th,  the  lightness,  or  tne  splendour  of  the  respective  parts.  The  solid 
piles  which  sustained  the  cupola  were  composed  of  huge  blocks  of  freestone, 
Lewn  into  squares  and  triaqgles,  fortified  by  circles  of  iron,  and  firmly  cemented 
by  the  infusion  of  lead  and  quicklime :  but  the  weight  of  the  cuf>o]a  was 
diminished  by  the  levity  of  its  substance,  which  consists  either  of  pumice-stone 
that  fioats  in  the  water,  or  of  bricks  from  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  five  times  less 
ponderous  than  the  ordinary  sort.  The  whole  frame  of  the  edifice  was  con- 
structed of  brick ;  but  those  base  materials  were  concealed  by  a  crust  of  mar- 
ble ;  and  the  inside  of  St.  Sophia,  the  cupola,  the  two  lai^cr,  and  the  six 
smaller,  semi-domes,  the  walls,  the  hundred  columns,  and  the  pavement, 
delight  ev^  the  eyes  of  Barbarians,  with  a  rich  and  variegated  picture.  A 
poet,(l05)  who  beheld  the  primitive  lustre  of  St.  Sophia,  enumerates  the 
colours,  the  shades,  and  the  spots  of  ten  or  twelve  marbles,  jaspers,  and  por- 
phyries, which  nature  had  profusely  diversified,  and  which  were  blended  and 

(105)  Paul  BUentlarliM,  la  dark  and  poetic  lanfuage,  describes  the  Tarioua  stonea  and  marbles  that 
irers  employed  In  the  edifice  of  St.  Sophia  (P.  it.  p.  15K).  133,  Itc  Btc.):  1.  The  Carjrfttm— pale,  with 
Iron  veins.  S.  The  PkrpgioM— of  two  aoris,  both  of  a  rosy  hne ;  the  one  with  a  white  shade,  tlie  other 
jMuple,  with  silver  flowers.  3.  The  Ponkfrf  of  Egmt—wlth  small  stars.  4.  The  grem  marUt  •/ 
Z^emti*.  i.  The  Carim—from  Mount  lassis,  with  oblique  veins,  white  and  red.  6.  The  Jj^am.-^ 
Bale.  ¥rith  a  red  flower.  7.  The  African^  or  Jraaritem'sn— of  a  gold  or  Raffron  hue.  8.  The  GsMe— 
Hack,  with  white  veins.  9.  The  Bospkoric-^lAva^  with  black  edges.  Besides  the  FrocMMMan,  wbMf 
Cbrned  tlie  pavement ;  the  TkutaUont^  MaUttiant  ite.  Which  aie  km  dlstloctiy  pointed 
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contrasted,  as  it  Tvere,  by  a  skilful  painter.  The  triumph  of  Christ  was 
adorned  with  the  last  spoils  of  paganism,  but  the  g^reater  part  of  these  costly 
stones  was  extracted  from  the  quarries  of  Asia  Minor,  the  isles  and  continent  of 
Greece,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Gaul.    Eight  columns  of  porphyiy,  which  Aurelian 


had  placed  in  the  temple  of  the  sun,  were  offered  by  the  piety  of  a  Roman 
matron ;  eight  others  of  green  marble  were  presented  oy  the  ambitious  zeal  of 
the  magistrates  of  Ephesus :  both  are  admirable  by  their  size  and  beauty,  but 
eveiy  order  of  architecture  disclaims  their  fantastic  capitals.  A  variety  of 
ornaments  and  6|^res  were  curiously  expressed  in  Mosaic ;  and  the  images  of 
Christ,  of  the  Virgin,  of  saints,  and  of  angels,  which  have  been  defaced  by 
Turkish  fanaticism,  were  dangerousljr  exposed  to  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks. 
According  to  the  sanctity  of  each  object,  the  precious  metals  were  distributed 
in  thin  leaves,  or  in  solid  masses.  The  balustrade  of  the  chonr,  the  capitals  of 
the  pillars,  the  ornaments  of  the  doors  and  galleries,  were  of  gilt  bronze ;  the 
spectator  was  dazzled  by  the  glittering  aspect  of  the  cupola ;  the  sanctuary 
contained  forty  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver ;  and  .the  holy  vases  and 
vestments  of  the  altar  were  of  the  purest  gold,  enriched  with  inestimable 
gems.  Before  the  structure  of  the  cnurch  bad  risen  two  cubits  above  the 
ground,  forty-five  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  were  already  consumed ;  and 
vbt  whole  expense  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand:  eacb 
reader,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  belief,  ma^  estimate  their  value  either 
in  gdd  or  silver ;  but  the  sum  of  one  million  sterling  is  the  result  of  the  lowest 
computation.  A  magnificent  temple  is  a  laudable  monument  of  national  taste 
and  religion,  and  the  enthusiast  who  entered  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  might  be 
tempted  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  residence,  or  even  the  workmanship  of  the 
Deity.  Yet  how  dull  is  the  artifice,  how  insignificant  is 'the  labour,  if  it  be 
compared  with  the  formation  of  the  vilest  insect  that  crawls  upon  the  surface 
of  the  temple ! 

So  minute  a  description  of  an  edifice  which  time  has  respected,  may  attest 
ibe  truth,  and  excuse  the  relation  of  the  innumerable  works,  both  in  the  capital 
and  provinces,  which  Justinian  constructed  on  a  smaller  scale  and  less  durable 
foundat]ons.(106)  In  Constantinople  alone,  and  the  adjacent  suburbs,  he  dedi- 
cated twenty-five  churches  to  the  honour  of  Christ,  the  Viisin,  and  the  saints  i 
most  of  these  churehes  were  decorated  with  marble  and  gold ;  and  their  various 
situation  was  skilfully  chosen  in  a  populous  square,  or  a  pleasant  grove ;  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea-shore,  or  on  some  lofty  eminence  which  overlooked  the  con* 
tinents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Constanti*> 
nople,  and  that  of  St.  John  at  Ephesus,  appear  to  have  been  framed  on  the 
fame  model :  their  domes  aspire  to  imitate  the  cupolas  "of  St.  Sophia ;  but  the 
altar  was  more  judiciously  placed  under  the  centre  of  the  dome,  at  the  junction 
of  four  statefy  porticoes,  which  more  accurately  expressed  the  figure  of  the 
Greek  cross.  The  Virgin  of  Jerusalem  might  exult  in  the  temple  erected  by 
her  imperial  votaiy  on  a  most  ungrateful  spot,  which  afforded  neither  ground 
nor  materials  to  tne  architect.  A  level  was  formed,  by  raising  part  of  a  deep- 
valley  to  the  height  of  the  mountain.  The  stones  of  a  neighoouring  quarry 
were  hewn  into  regular  forms ;  each  block  was  fixed  on  a  peculiar  carriage 
drawn  by  forty  of  the  strongest  oxen,  and  the  roads  were  widened  for  the 
passa^  of  such  enormous  weights.  Lebanon  furnished  her  loftiest  cedars  for 
the  timbers  of  the  church ;  and  the  seasonable  discovery  of  a  vein  of  red 
marble,  supplied  its  beautiful  columns,  two  of  which,  the  supporters  of  the 
exterior  portico,  were  esteemed  the  largest  in  the  worid.  The  pious  muni- 
ficence of  the  emperor  was  diffused  over  the  Holy  Land :  and  if  reason  should 
condemn  the  monasteries  of  both  sexes  which  were  built  or  restored  by  Justi- 
nian, yet  charity  must  applaud  the  wells  which  he  sunk,  and  the  hospitals  whicb 

(106)  The  rfz  booka  of  the  Edifices  of  ProcoDiai  are  thus  dktrlbated ;  thejhrtt  ta  confined  to  Conitaa^ 
tinople ;  Uie  §send  include!  Meeopouunla  mnd  Syria;  Uie  OiW  Armenia  and  Uie  Euxine;  the  fbttrth- 
Baiope ;  Uie  jEfU  Asia  Minor  and  Pale«ine ;  Uw  nztk  Gcypt  and  AfVlca.  Italy  is  fotiotten  by  the  em- 
peror or  Uie  hieiorian,  wlio  pubUafaed  tiiia  work  of  adulaiion  before  Uie  date  (A  D.  555|)  of  Its  fioa. 
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be  founded  for  Che  relief  of  the  weary  pilgrims.  The  scbismatical  temper  of 
Egypt  was  ill  entitled  to  the  rojal  bounty  ;  but  in  Syria  and  Africa  some 
remedies  were  applied  to  the  disasters  of  war  and  earthquakes,  and  both 
Carthage  and  Antioch,  eraeiging  from  their  ruins»  might  revere  the  name  of 
their  gracious  benefactor. (107)  Almost  every  saint  m  the  calendar  acquired 
the  honours  of  a  temple ;  almost  eveiy  city  of  the  empire  obtained  the  solid 
Advantages  of  bridges,  hospitals,  and  aaueducts  ;  but  the  severe  liberality  of 
the  monarch  disdained  to  indulge  his  subjects  in  the  popular  luxury  of  baths 
and  theatres.  While  Justinian  laboured  for  the  public  service,  he  was  not  un- 
mindful of  bis  own  dignity  and  ease.  The  Byzantine  palace,  which  had  been 
damaged  by  the  conflagration,  was  restored  with  new  magnificence  ;  and  some 
ootioo  may  be  conceived  of  the  whole  edifice,  by  the  vestibule  or  hall,  which, 
from  the  doors  perhaps,  or  the  roof,  was  surnamed  chaleef  or  the  brazen.  The 
dome  of  a  spacious  quadrangle  was  supported  by  massy  pillars ;  the  pavement 
and  walls  were  incrusted  with  many-coloured  marbles — the  emerald  green  of 
Laconia,  the  fiery  red,  and  the  white  Phrygian  stone,  intersected  with  veins  of 
a  sea-green  hue :  the  Mosaic  painting  of  the  dome  and  sides  representing  the 
glories  of  the  African  and  Italian  triumphs.  On  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  rro- 
pontis,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  east  of  Chalcedon,  the  costly  palace  and 
gardens  of  Herseum^lQS^  were  prepared  for  the  summer  residence  of  Justinian, 
and  more  especially  of  Theodora.  The  poets  of  the  age  have  celebrated  the 
rare  alliance  of  nature  and  art,  the  harmony  of  the  nymphs  of  the  sproves,  the 
fountains,  and  the  waves ;  yet  the  crowd  of  attendants  who  followed  the  court 
complained  of  their  .inconvenient  lodgiiie^s,(l09)  and  the  nymphs  were  too  often 
alarmed  by  the  famous  Porphyrio,  a  whale  of  ten  cubits  in  breadth,  and  thirty 
in  length,  who  was  stranded  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sangaris,  after  he  had 
infested,  more  than  lialf  a  century,  the  seas  of  Constantinople.(llO) 

The  fortifications  of  Europe  and  Asia  were  multiplied  by  Justinian;  but  the 
repetition  of  those  timid  and  fruitless  precautions  exposes  to  a  philosophic  eye 
the  debility  of  the  empire.Clll)  From  Belgrade  to  the  Euxine,  from  the  con- 
flux of  the  Save  to  the  mouth  ot  the  Danube,  a  chain  of  above  fourscore  fortified 
places  was  extended  along  the  banks  of  the  great  river.  Single  watchtowers 
were  changed  into  spacious  citadels  ;  vacant  walls,  which  the  engineers  con- 
tracted or  enlarged  according  to  the  nature  of  the  j;round,  were  filled  with 
colonies  or  garrisons ;  a  strong  fortress  defended  the  ruins  of  Trajan's 
bridge,(  112)  and  several  military  stations  affected  to  spread  beyond  tbe  Danube 
the  pride  ot  the  Roman  name.  But  that  name  was  divested  of  its  terrors^  the 
Barbarians,  in  their  annual  inroads,  passed,  and  contemptuously  repassed,  before 
these  useless  bulwarks ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier,  instead  of  reposing 
under  the  shadow  of  the  general  defence,  were  compelled  to  guard,  with 
incessant  vigilance,  their  separate  habitations.  The  solitude  of  ancient  cities 
was  replenished;  the  new  foundations  of  Justinian  acquired,  perhaps  too 
hastily,  the  epithets  of  impregnable  and  populous ;  and  the  auspicious  place  of 

OffT)  JuBtinSan  once  gave  (brty-flve  ceatenariee  of  gold  (jCISOjOOO),  Ibr  the  re|»ain  of  Antioeh  after  the 
earUiquake  (John  Malala,  ton.  IL  pi  14S— 14^. 

iV»i  For  the  Henroai,  Uie  pilaeeof  Theodora,  eee  GyUint  (de  Boepboco  Thraeio,  1.  Ui.  e.  zi.),  Alemon. 
(NoL  ad.  Anecdoc  p.  80, 61,  who  quolet  leveral  eplgcaiiui  of  tbe  Anthology),  and  Ducango  (C.  P.  Christ. 
].It.  e.  13,  p.  175,170;. 

(109)  Ck>nipare,  In  the  Edillcee  (}•  I.  e  11),  and  fn  the  Anecdotes  (e.  8.  15),  the  dllftrent  stylet  of 
adulation  and  malevolence:  stripped  of  the  paint,  or  cleansed  from  the  dirt,  the  object  appears  to  be  ttie 
eeme. 

(110)  Procopia8,Lvtfl.39;  most  probably  a  stranger  and  wanderer,  as  the  Mediterranean  does  not 
breed  whales.  Balanc  quoque  in  nostra  maria  penetrant  (Plin.  Hist  Natur.  tz.  S).  Between  the  polar 
circle  and  Uie  tropic,  the  cetaceous  animals  of  the  ocean  grow  to  tbe  length  of  50, 80,  or  100  feet  (Hist 
dee  Voyages,  torn.  zv.  p.  S80.    Pennant's  British  Zoology,  vol.  ill.  p.  35). 

(111)  Montesqulea  observes  (torn.  ill.  p.  503.  Considerations  sur  la  Grandeur  et  la  Decadence  des 
Somains,  c  zz.)  that  Justinian's  empire  was  like  France  la  the  time  of  the  Norman  inroads— never  eo 
weak  as  when  every  village  was  fortified. 

(119)  Proooplos  afllrms  (1.  iv.  c  6,)  that  the  Danube  was  stopped  by  the  ruins  of  the  bridge.  Had 
Apoltodoms,  the  Architect,  left  a  description  of  his  own  work,  the  fabulous  wonders  of  Dion  Caasioa  (1. 
Izvllt  p.  11S9,)  would  have  been  corrected  by  the  genuine  picture.  Tr^an*B  bridge  consisted  of  twenty 
or  twenty-two  stone  piles,  with  wooden  arches :  the  river  is  shallow,  the  current  gentle,  and  the  whole 
Interval  no  more  Uiaa  i43  (Eeinuur.  ad  Dion,  ttom  &IaraigU^  or  515  (eiM»  (d'AnviUe  Oeographie  An 
ciemie,  torn.  1.  p.  305) . 
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his  own  nativity  attracted  the  {grateful  reverence  of  the  vainest  of  princes. 
Under  the  nameof /U9^tn4dfui;7nf?ia,  the  obscure  village  of  Taurecium  became 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  a  prsfect,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  seven 
warlike  provinces  of  Illyricum  :(n3)  and  the  corrupt  appellation  ofGitutendil 
still  indicates,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Sophia,  the  residence  of  a 
Turkish  sanjak.(ll4)  For  the  use  of  the  emperor's  countrymen,  a  cathedral, 
a  palace,  and  an  aqueduct,  were  speedily  constructed :  the  public  and  private 
edifices  were  adapted  to  the  e^reatiiess  of  a  royal  city ;  and  the  strenetb  of  the 
walls  resisted,  during  the  liietime  of  Justinian,  the  unskilful  assaults  of  the 
Huns  and  Sclavonians.  Then-  progress  was  sometimes  retarded,  and  their 
hopes  of  rapine  were  disappointed,  by  the  innumerable  castles,  which  in  the 
provinces  ot  Dacia,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  appeared  to 
cover  the  whole  face  of  the  countiy.  Six  hundred  of  these  forts  were  built  or 
repaired  by  the  emperor :  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  far 
greater  part  consisted  only  of  a  stone  or  brick  tower,  in  the  midst  of  a  square 
or  circular  area,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  aflbrded  in  a 
moment  of  danger  some  protection  to  the  peasants  and  cattle  of  the  neighbouring 
villafi;es.(ll5)  Tet  these  militaiy  works,  which  exhausted  the  public  treasure^ 
could  not  remove  the  just  apprehensions  of  Justinian  andhis  European  subjects. 
The  warm  baths  of  Anchiafus  in  Thrace  were  rendered  as  safe  as  they  were 
salutaiy  ;  but  the  rich  pastures  of  Thessalonica  were  foraged  by  the  Scythian 
cavalry ;  the  delicious  vale  of  Tempe,  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Danube^ 
was  continually  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  v^ar;(116)  and  no  unfortified  spot, 
however  distant  or  solitaiy,  could  securely  enjoy  the  blessines  of  peace.  The 
straits  of  Thermopylae,  which  seemed  to  protect,  but  which  had  so  oftea 
betrayed,  the  safety  of  Greece,  were  diligently  strengthened  by  the  labours  oC 
Justinian.  From  the  edge  of  the  sea-snore,  throu^  the  forests  and  valleys^ 
and  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  Thessalian  mountains,  a  strong  wall  was  coo* 
tinned,  which  occupied  eveiy  practicable  entrance.  Instead  ot  a  hasty  crowd 
of  peasants,  a  gamson  of  two  thousand  soldiers  was  stationed  along  the  ram- 
part :  granaries  of  com,  and  reservoirs  of  water,  were  provided  for  their  use  * 
and  oy  a  precaution  that  inspired  the  cowardice  which  it  foresaw,  convenient 
fortresses  were  erected  for  their  retreat.  The  walls  of  Corinth,  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake,  and  the  mouldering  bulwarks  of  Athens  and  Platsea,  were  care- 
fulh^  restored ;  the  Barbarians  were  discounured  by  the  prospect  of  successive 
ana  painful  sieves  ;  and  the  naked  cities  of  Peloponnesus  were  covered  by  the 
fortifications  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  At  the  extremity  of  Europe,  another 
peninsula,  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  runs  three  days' journey  into  the  sea,  to 
form,  with  the  adjacent  shores  of  Asia,  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont.  Thd 
intervals  between  eleven  populous  towns  were  filled  by  lofty  woods,  fair  pas- 
tures, and  arable  lands :  and  the  isthmus,  of  thirty-seven  stadia  or  furlongs,  nad 
been  fortified  by  a  Spartan  general  nine  hundred  years  before  the  reign  of 
Justinian.(117)  In  an  age  of  freedom  and  valour,  the  slightest  rampart  may 
prevent  a  surprise ;  and  Procopius  appears  insensible  of  the  superiority  of 
ancient  times,  while  he  praises  the  solid  construction  and  double  parapet  of  a^ 
wall,  whose  long  arms  stretched  on  either  side  into  the  sea ;  but  whose  strength 
was  deemed  insufficient  to  guard  the  Chersonesus,  if  each  city,  and  particularly 

(113)  or  tbe  two  DaclaSf  MedUerrmua  and  At>«wf#,  Daidania,  Prevalitana,  Uie  Moond  Macsia,  and 
tlM  Mcond  Macedonia.  See  Jaatinian  (Novell,  xi.)  who  apeake  of  tola  caailee  b^ond  Uio  Danube,  and  of 
homlnei  leinper  belllcia  ludoiibae  Inberentee. 

(114)  See  d*AnviUe  (Memolree  de  TAcademie,  ice  torn.  uxl.  p.  989,390),  Bycaut  (Present  Stale  of  the 
Torkieh  Empire,  p.  97. 316),  Mani^i  (Stato  MUitare  del  Imperio  Ottomano,  p.  130).  Th«t  sanjak  of' 
GiuMendIi  is  one  of  the  twenty  under  the  beg lerbeg  of  Humelia,  and  his  dletrict  maintaina  48  uiwu  and' 
968  ttmarwte. 

(115)  These  fortiflcations  may  be  compared  to  tbe  casUes  in  M Ingrdla  (Chardin,  Voyages  en  Pent, 
torn.  1.  p.  60. 131)— a  natural  picture. 


(116)  The  ▼alle^  of  Tempe  Is  situated  aktng  the  river  Peneus,  between  tbe  hills  of  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pos :  It  is  only  five  miles  Ions,  and  in  some  places  no  more  than  190  f^t  in  breadth.  Its  verdant 
beauties  are  elegantly  deecribed  by  Pliny  (Hist  Natur.  1.  Iv.  15),  and  more  diffusely  by  ^lan  (Hist  Var. 


L  Ui.  c.  1). 

(117)  Xenophon  Hellenic.  I.  111.  c.  2.    AAer  a  long  and  tedioos  eonvenatlon  with  the  BysanliiM  d^ 
daimers,  how  refireahlng  is  tbe  truth,  the  simplieiij,  the  elegance  of  an  Attic  writer 
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Gtellipoli  and  Sestus,  had  not  been  secured  hj  their  peculiar  fortifications.  The 
Umf  vral)»  as  it  was  emohatically  styled,  was  a  work  as  disgraceful  in  the 
olgecty  as  it  was  respectable  in  the  execution.  The  riches  of  a  capital  diffuse - 
themselves  over  the  neighbouring  countiy,  and  the  territoir  of  Constantinople, 
a  paradise  of  nature,  was  adorned  with  the  luxurious  earaens  and  villas  of  the 
senators  and  opulent  citizens.  But  their  wealth  served  only  to  attract  the  bold 
and  rapacious  Barbarians ;  the  noblest  of  the  Romans,  in  the  bosom  of  peaceful 
indolence,  were  led  away  into  Scythian  captivity,  and  their  sovereign  might ' 
view  from  his  palace  the  hostile  flames  which  were  insolently  spread  to  the- 
gates  of  the  imperial  city.  At  the  distance  only  of  forty  miles,  Ajtastasius  was 
constrained  to  establish  a  last  frontier ;  his  long  wall  of  sixty  miles  from  the- 
Propontis  to  the  Euxine,  proclaimed  the  im^tence  df  hi^  arms ;  and  as  the 
danger  became  more  imminent,  new  fortifications  were  added  by  the  indefa-^ 
tigable  prudence  of  Jostinian.(ll8) 

Asia  Minor,  after  the  submission  of  the  Isaur]ans,(tt9)  remained  without 
enemies  and  without  fortifications.  Those  bold  savages,  who  had  disdained* 
to  be  the  subjects  of  Qallienus,  persisted  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  a 
life  of  independence  and  rapine.  The  most  successful  princes  respected  the 
strength  of  the  mountains  and  the  despair  of  the  natives ;  their  fierce  spirit  was 
sometimes  soothed  with  g^fts,  and  sometimes  restrained  by  terror ;  ami  a  mili- 
tary opurt,  with  three  legions,  fixed  his  permanent  and  ignominious  station  in 
the  heart  of  the  Roman  piovinces.(l30)  But  no  sooner  was  the  vigilance  of 
power  relaxed  or  diverteo,  than  the  light-armed  squadrons  descended  from  the 
hills,  and  invaded  the  peaceful  plenty  of  Asia.  Although  the  Isaurians  were 
not  remarkable  for  stature  or  bravery,  want  rendered  them  bold,  and  experience 
made  them  skilful  in  the  exercise  of  predatoir  war.  They  advanced  with 
secrecy  and  speed  to  the  attack  of  villages  and  defenceless  towns ;  their  flying 
parties  have  sometimes  touched  the  Hellespont,  the  Euxine,  and  the  ptes  oT 
Tarsus,  Antioch,  or  Damascus  ;(t21)  and  the  spoil  was  lodged  in  their  inacces- 
sible mountains,  before  the  Roman  troops  had  received  their  orders,  or  the  dis* 
tant  province  had  computed  its  loss.  The  guilt  of  rebellion  and  robbery 
excluded  them  finom  the  rights  of  national  enemies ;  and  the  magistrates  were- 
instructed,  by  an  edict,  that  the  trial  or  punishment  of  an  Isaurian,  even  on  the 
festival  of  Easter,  was  a  meritorious  act  of  justice  and  piety  .(122^  If  the  cap- 
tives were  condemned  to  domestic  slavery,  they  maintained  with  their  sword 
or  dagger,  the  private  quarrel  of  their  masters ;  and  it  was  found  expedient  for 
the  public  tranquillity,  to  prohibit  the  service  of  such  dangerous  retainers. 
When  their  countryman  Tarcalisssens  or  Zeno  ascended  the  throne,  he  invited 
a  faithful  and  formidable  band  of  Isaurians,  who  insulted  the  court  and  city, 
and  were  rewarded  by  an  annual  tribute  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold.  But 
the  hopes  of  fortune  depopulated  the  mountains,  luxuiy  enervated  the  hardiness 
of  their  minds  and  bodies,  and  in  proportion  as  they  mixed  with  mankind^ 
they  became  less  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of  poor  and  solitaij  freedom. 
After  the  death  of  Zeno,  his  successor  Anastasius  suppressed  their  penstens,. 
exposed  their  persons  to  the  reven^  of  the  people,  banished  them  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  prepared  to  sustain  a  war,  which  left  only  the  alternative  of 
victory  or  servitude.  A  brother  of  the  last  emperor  usurped  the  title  of 
Augustus,  his  cause  was  powerfully  supported  by  the  arms,  the  treasures,  and 
the  magazines,  collected  oy  Zeno ;  ana  the  native  Isaurians  must  have  formed 

This  whole  artfde  ta  drawn  flrom  Uie  fbuitli  book  of 

coano  of  Uili  htaloiy,  I  bmve  ■ohmcIoim  neotkniaSi 
tiie  bfturtant,  which  wort  not  attended  with  any  con' 

(ISO)  Trebelllaa  Follloln  Hlet  Ancnet  p.  107,  who  lived  nndef  Diodedan,  or  ConMantine.  See  lllm- 
wlae  Paaelrolaa  ad  NotlL  Tmo.  OrlenL  e.  115. 141.  See  Ck>d.  Theodoe.  L  ix.  Uu  3^  leg.  37,  wiUi  a  copl- 
one  eoilecllTe  Annotation  of  Godeflroy,  torn.  ilt.  p.  9SS,  S57. 

(191)  See  the  full  and  wide  extent  of  Uieir  Lnroade  in  PbUo«orgius  (HIrt.  Eoclea.  I.  zi.  c.  8),  wlUi  6od«- 
ftojr'R  wanied  Dienrtatlons. 

0«>  Cod.  JosUnlao.  I.  iz.  tit  18,  leff.  10,  The  punlahmenta  are  ievere-a  fine  of  a  hundred  pound*- 
of  fold,  degradation,  and  even  deaUi.  The  public  peace  might  afford  a  pretence,  but  Zeno  wa«  deciroua-' 
•r  flMooiioUabig  the  valoor  and  larvloe  of  the  iMuuiaas. 
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the  smallest  portion  of  the  hundred  and  fiAj  thousand  Barbarians  under  bk 
standard,  which  was  sanctified,  for  the  first  lime,  by  the  presence  of  a  fightlofi 
bishop.  Their  disorderly  numbers  were  vanquished  in  the  plains  of  Pbiygia 
by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Goths ;  but  a  war  of  six  years  almost 
exhausted  the  courage  of  the  emperor. (123^  The  Isauriaos  retired  to  the 
mountains ;  their  fortresses  were  successively  besieged  and  ruined ;  their  com- 
munication with  the  sea  was  intercepted ;  the  bravest  of  their  leaders  died  in 
arms  $  the  surviving  chiefs,  before  their  execution,  were  drageed  in  chains 
through  the  hippodrome ;  a  colony  of  their  youth  was  transplanted  into  Thrace, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  people  submitted  to  the  Roman  government.    Yet  some 

¥  derations  elapsed  before  their  minds  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  slaveiy. 
he  pof>ulous  villages  of  Mount  Taurus  were  filled  with  horsemen  and  archers ; 
thej  resisted  the  imposition  of  tributes,  but  thev  recruited  the  armies  of  Jus- 
'linian ;  and  his  civil  magistrates,  the  proconsul  of  Cappadocia,  the  count  ot 
isauria,  and  the  praetors  of  Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  were  mvested  with  military 
power  to  restrain  the  licentious  practice  of  rapes  and  assassinations.(l34) 

If  we  extend  our  view  from  the  tropic  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  we  may 
•observe  on  one  hand,  the  precautions  of  Justinian  to  curb  the  savages  of  Ethio- 
pia,(125)  and  on  the  other,  the  long  walls  which  he  constructed  in  Crimssa  for 
the  protection  of  his  friendly  Goths,  a  colony  of  three  thousand  shepherds  and 
warriors.(126)  From  that  peninsula  to  Trebizond,  the  eastern  curve  of  the 
£uxine  was  secured  by  forts,  by  alliance,  or  by  religion ;  and  the  possession  ot 
Lazicoy  the  Colchos  of  ancient,  the  Mingrelia  of  modem,  geography,  soon 
became  the  object  of  an  important  war.  Trebizond,  in  aftertimes  tne  seat  oi 
a  romantic  empire,  was  indented  to  the  liberality  of  Justinian  for  a  church,  an 
aqueduct,  and  a  castle,  whose  ditches  are  hewn  in  the  solid  rock.  From  that 
maritime  city,  a  frontier  line  of  ^\e  hundred  miles  may  be  drawn  to  the  for- 
tress of  Circesium,  the  last  Roman  station  on  the  Euphrates.  (127)  Above  Tre- 
bizond immediately,  and  five  days'  journey  to  the  south,  the  countiy  rises  into 
<lark  forests  and  craffg;y  mountains,  as  savage,  though  not  so  lofty,  as  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees.  In  this  rigorous  climate,(128)  where  the  snows  seldom  melt, 
the  fruits  are  tardy  and  tasteless,  even  honey  is  poisonous ;  the  most  industrious 
tillage  would  be  confined  to  some  pleasant  valleys ;  and  the  pastoral  tribes 
obtained  a  scanty  sustenance  from  tne  flesh  and  milk  of  their  cattle.  The 
<JhalyhianM{\2%)  derived  their  name  and  temper  from  the  iron  quality  of  the 

(193)  TlM  iMvriai  w«r  and  tiie  triumph  of  Anuiulu  ar»  Mefly  and  darkly  lepntented  bf  Jobn 
Malala  (torn.  U.  p.  1U6,  107),  Evegrius  (1.  iU.  c.  35),  Ttaeopl»«n«  (P-  IlS-li»),  and  Um  Cliionkto  of 
Blarcellinos. 

(154)  FortM  ea  reglo  (njt  lutUnian)  vlroi  habeC,  nee  In  olio  difllirt  ab  baoriaf  thonch  Precopint  (Ptr- 
ale.  L  1.  c  IB,)  marks  an  eMtatlal  difference  between  tbelr  mtUiaiy  character;  yet  iaftinner  Unee  the 
Lycaonlani  and  PIsidiana  had  defended  their  liberty  afainrt  the  great  king  (Xenophon,  Anabarii,  1.  IU.  c 
9).  Joailnlaa  Introducoe  eome  fhlae  and  ridiculoni  erudition  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  PMdian«,  and 
of  Lycaon,  who  alter  vMUng  Knme  (kkog  beftwe  iBneaa),  ga?e  a  name  and  people  to  Lyeaonla  (NorelL 
-SM,  25.87. 30). 

(155)  See  Procoplns,  iPeraic  1. 1.  c.  19.  The  altar  of  national  concord,  of  aanaal  aacrificc  and  oathe, 
which  DIoeleUaa  bad  erected  In  the  iile  of  Eleptiaotlne,  wee  demoUabed  by  Juatinian  with  leaa  poliey 
tbanaeaL 

(196)  Procopiua  de  Edlficila,  I.  HI.  c.  7.  Htot.  1.  viii.  c.  3. 4.  Tbeae  unamblUona  Cotha  had  refused  to 
ft>l]ow  the  standard  of  Tbeodoric.  Ai  late  aa  the  znh  and  zrlth  cencoiy,  the  name  and  nation  might  be 
^iaooverad  between  Caflhaad  the  straita  of  Awpb  (d*Anvl1le  Memolrea  de  I'Academle,  tom.  xxz.  p.  940). 
They  well  deaenre  the  curioaity  of  BuMtequlua  (p.  991^398) ;  but  aeem  to  have  vanlahed  in  the  more 
recent  accoarfTof  the  Miaalona  du  Levant  (torn.  1.)  ToU  Peyaaonel,  k.t. 

(197)  For  the  ceography  and  arehlteemre  of  tUa  Annealan  bonier,  aee  the  Penlaii  Wan  and  EdlOcea 
(1.  ii.  c  4—7, 1,  iil  c  9-7,)  of  Procopiua. 

(198)  The  country  la  deacribed  by  Tournefort  (Voyage  aa  Levant,  torn.  Hi.  lettre  zvii.  xviii.)  That 
akilful  bounlst  aoon  discovered  the  plant  that  infecta  the  honey  (Plin.  zzl.  44,  45):  he  obaervea,  that  the 
aokUers  of  Lucullua  might  Indeed  be  aatoniahed  at  the  cold,  aince,  even  in  the  plain  of  Erzerum,  snow 
aomeiimes  falls  in  June,  and  the  harvest  la  seldom  finished  before  September.  The  hills  of  Armenia  are 
below  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude;  but  In  the  mountainous  countiy  which  I  inhabit,  It  is  well  known 
thai  an  aacent  of  aomo  hours  carries  the  traveUer  (Vom  the  climate  of  Languedoe  to  that  of  Norway : 
and  a  general  theory  haa  been  introduced,  that,  under  the  line,  an  elevation  of  9400  (mm*  is  equivalent 
to  the  cold  of  the  polar  circle  (Remond,  Observatioiia  sur  lea  Voyage  de  Coze  dana  la  Suisae,  tons.  d. 
II.  104). 

(199)  The  identity  or  proximity  of  the  Chalyblana,  or  Chaldeana,  may  be  inveatlgated  tai  Strabo  a 
Zil.  p.  89S,  896),  Cellarlua  (Geogruih.  Antlq.  tom.  U.  p.  909-904),  and  Freiet  (Mem.  de  I'Academie,  toni. 
Iv.  p.  594).  Aenophon  aupposea,  in  hia  romance  (CyiopsMl.  1.  111.)  the  same  Barbarians  against  whom  ha 
4iad  fought  in  hla  retreat  (Anabasla,  L  Iv.) 
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«m]  ,  and,  since  the  days  of  Crrusy  tfaey  mi^bt  produce*  under  the  various 
appellations  of  Chaldeans  and  Zantans,  an  uninterrupted  prescription  of  war 
and  rapine.  Under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  they  acknowledged,  the  God  and  the 
•etiaperor  of  the  Romans,  and  seven  fortresses  were  built  in  the  most  accessible 
passes,  to  exclude  the  ambition  of  the  Persian  monarcb.(l30)  The  principal 
source  of  the  Euphrates  descends  from  the  Chalybian  mountains,  and  seems  to 
^w  toward  the  west  and  the  Euzine ;  bendine  to  the  southwest,  the  river 
piasses  under  the  walls  of  Satala  and  Melitene,  (which  were  restored  by  Justi- 
niao  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,)  and  gradually  approacnes  the 
Mediterranean  sea:  till  at  leneth,  repelled  by  Mount  Taurus,(131)  ihe 
Euphrates  inclines  his  long  and  mxible  course  to  the  southeast  and  tbe  ^If  of 
Persia.  Among  the  Roman  cities  beyond  the  Euphrates,  we  distingui£  two 
recent  foundations,  which  were  named  from  Theodosius,  and  the  rencs  of  the 
martyis ;  and  two  capitals,  Amida  and  EMessa,  whidi  are  celebrated  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  e veij  age.  Their  strength  was  proportioned  by  Justinian  to  the  danger  of 
their  situation.  A  ditch  and  palisade  might  be  sufScient  to  resist  the  artless 
force  of  the  cavalry  of  Scythia ;  but  more  elaborate  works  were  requited  to 
sustain  a  re^lar  siege  against  the  arms  and  treasures  of  the  great  king.  His 
skilful  engineers  uiderstood  the  methods  of  conducting  deep  mines,  and  of 
raising  platforms  to  the  level  of  the  rampart :  he  shook  the  strongest  battle- 
ments with  his  militaiy  engines,  and  sometimes  advanced  to  the  assault  with  a 
line  of  moveable  turrets  on  the  backs  of  elephants.  In  the  great  cities  of  the 
east,  the  disadvantage  of  space,  perhaps  of  position,  was  compensated  by  the 
zeal  of  the  people,  who  seconded  the  garrison  in  the  defence  of  their  country 
and  religion;  and  the  fabulous  promise  of  the  Son  o/God,  that  Edessa  should 
never  be  taken,  filled  the  citizens  with  valiant  confidence,  and  chilled  the 
besi^rs  with  doubt  and  dismay .(132)  The  subordinate  towns  of  Armenia 
and  Mesopotamia  were  diligently  strengthened,  and  the  posts  which  appeared 
Uy  have  any  command  of  the  ground  or  water,'  were  occupied  by  numerous 
forts,  substantially  built  of  stone,  or  more  hastily  erected  with  the  obvious  mate- 
rials of  earth  and  brick.  The  eye  of  Justinian  inrestigated  every  spot ;  and  h» 
cruel  precautions  might  attract  the  war  into  some  lonely  vaje,  whose  peaceful 
natives,  connected  by  trade  and  marriage,  were  ienorant  of  national  discord  and 
the  quarrels  of  princes.  Westward  o7  the  Euphrates,  a  sandy  desert  extends 
above  six  hundred  miles  to  the  Red  Sea.  Nature  had  interposed  a  vacant  soli- 
tude between  the  ambition  of  two  rival  empires :  the  Arabians,  till  Mahomet 
arose,  were  formidable  only  as  robbers ;  and  m  the  proud  security  of  peace,  the 
fortifications  of  Syria  were  neglected  on  the  most  vulnerable  side. 

[A.  D.  488.]  But  the  national  enmity,  at  least  the  efiects  of  that  enmity,  had 
been  suspended  by  a  tmce,  which  contmued  above  fourscore  years.  An  ambas- 
sador from  the  Emperor  Zeno  accompanied  the  rash  and  unfortunate  Perozes,*in 
his  expedition  against  the  Nepthalites^or  White  Huns,  whose  conquests  had  been 
stretched  from  the  Caspian  to  the  heart  of  India,  whose  throne  was  enriched 
with  emei«ld8,(l33)  and  whose  cavalry  was  supported  by  a  line  of  two  thou- 
sand elephants.(l34)    The  Persians^were  twice  circumvented,  in  a  situation 


030)  Prooopfiu,Pertl€.  1. 1.  c  15.    D«£diflc  L  Ui.  c.  6. 

«..«  V    ...  ,  .^         lUOi  Mela,  111.  8).    Fllny,  a  poet  88  w< 

lofUie 


(131)  Ni  Taanu  obstet  in  nostra  maila  ventonu  (Pomponloi  Mela,  HI.  8).    Pliny,  a  poet  as  well  aa  a 
lataraliat  (▼.  90),  pflferonUiea  tlie  rtver  and  mountaiiL  and  deacilbea  Uielr  combat.    See  the  o 


nerodotus.    The  promlM  waa  not  In  tne  primitive  lie  of  Euieblua,  but  dates  at  least  from  the  vear  400 : 
aadathirdlieitthe  F«r#iitM,  waa  soon  rmiaed  on  tba  two  former  (Evagrius,  l.iv.cST).    AaEdesaaAM 
been  taken,  Tlllemont  muut  disclaim  the  promise  (Mem.  Ecclcs.  torn.  i.  p.,;3fl8. 383. 617). 
(133)  Th^  were  purchased  from  the  merchants  of  Adulls  who  traded  io  India  (Cosmas,  Topograph. 


Tkris  and  Euphrates,  in  the  exceUant  Ueafcise  of  d'AnviUe. 

(138)  Procooius  (Penic.  1.  ii.  c,  IS,)  tells  the  storv  with  the  tone  half  skeptical,  half  superstitions,  of 
Herodotus.    The  promise  was  not  In  the  i^rimltive  lie  of  Euseblusj^but  dates  at  least  from  the  jear  400 : 

617).* 

(Cosmas,  Top  „_.^ 
Christ.'  1.  zi.  p.  330} ;'  yet.  In  the  estimate  of  precious  'stones,  the  Scythian  emerald  was  the  first,  the  Bao- 

trian  the  second,  the  Ethiopian  only  the  Uiird  (Ulir —    .      ~.> 

mines,  ftc.  of  emenkls,  are  involved  in  darkness.; 

twelve  sorts  known  to  the  ancients  (Goguet,  Origine  des  Loiz,  kc  part  11. 1. 11.  c.  8,  art  3).  In  ibis  war 
Ihe  H tins  got,  or  at  least  Perozes  loot,  the  hnesi  pearl  in  the  world,  of  which  Proeopius  relates  a  ridicu- 
lous fU»le. 

OM)  The  Indo- Scythe  continued  to  reign  from  the  time  of  Augostus  (Dlonys.  Periegiet  1088,  with  tba 
Commentary  of  Eustathius,  in  Hudson,  ideograph.  Minor,  torn,  iv.)  to  that  of  the  elder  Justin  (Coniaa, 
Topograph.  Christ.  1.  xl.  p.  336,  339).  On  their  origin  and  conquests,  see  d'Anrille  (sur  {'(n^e  4>.Tt  iSt 
fcc  69. 85.  80).    In  the  second  century  they  were  maiten  of  Xiuioe  or  QUMTtt, 
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"  precious  'stones,  the  Scythian  emerald  was  the  first,  the  Bao- 
iiird  (Iflll*s  Theophraatos,  p.  01,  ice.  OS).  The  production, 
iarkness.;  and  it  b  doubtral  whether  we  possess  any  of  the 
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wbich  made  valour  useless  and  flight  impossible ;  and  the  double  victory  of  the. 
Huns  was  achieved  by  military  stratagem.  They  dismissed  their  royal  captive- 
after  he  had  submitted  to  adore  the  majesty  of  a  Barbarian ;  and  the  humili- 
ation was  poorly  evaded  by  the  casuistical  subtlety  of  the  Magi,  who  instructed 
Perozes  to  direct  his  intention  to  the  rising  sun.  The  indignant  successor  ot- 
Cyrus  foigot  his  daneer  and  his  gratitude  j  be  renewed  the  attack  with  head- 
strong fuiy,  and  lost  ooth  his  army  and  his  life.(135)  The  death  of  Peroies 
abandoned  Persia  to  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  ;t  and  twelve  years  of 
confusion  elapsed  before  his  son  Cabades  or  Kobad  could  embrace  any  desi^^ 
of  ambition  or  revenge.  The  unkind  parsimony  of  Anastasius  was  the  motive 
or  pretence  of  a  Roman  war  :Q36)  the  Huns  and  Arabs  marched  under  the 
Persian  standard,  and  th^  fortifications  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were,  at 
that  time,  in  a  ruinous  or  imperfect  condition.  The  emperor  returned  his 
thanks  to  the  governor  and  people  of  Martyropolis,  for  the  prompt  surrender  of 
a  city  which  could  not  be  successfully  defended,  and  the  conflagration  of  Tbeo- 
dosiopolis  might  iustify  the  conduct  of  their  prudent  neighbours.  Amida  sus- 
tained a  long  ana  destructive  si^ :  at  the  end  of  three  months,  the  loss  of 
fiAy  thousand  of  the  soldiers  of  Cabades  was  not  balanced  by  any  prospect  of 
success,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Magi  deduced  a  flattering  prediction  from 
the  indecency  of  the  women^on  the  ramparts,  who  had  revealed  their  most 
secret  charms  to  the  eyes  of  the  assailants.  At  length,  in  a  silent  night,  the^r 
ascended  the  most  accessible  tower,  which  was  guaraed  only  bv  some  monk% 
oppressed,  after  the  duties  of  a  festival,  with  sleep  and  wine.  Scaling  ladden 
were  applied  at  the  dawn  of  day ;  the  presence  of  Cabades,  his  stem  com-* 
mand,  and  his  drawn  sword,  compelled  tne  Persians  to  vamjuish ;  and  before 
it  was  sheathed,  fourscore  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  had  expiated  the  blood  ol 
their  companions.  After  the  sicce  of  Amida,  the  war  continued  three  yean, 
and  the  unhappy  frontier  tasted  the  full  measure  of  its  calamities.  The  gokl  ot 
Anastasius  was  offered  too  late,  the  number  of  his  trcM^s  was  defeated l>y  th« 
number  of  their  generals ;  the  country  was  stripped  of  its  inhabitants,  and  both 
the  living  and  the  dead  were  abandoned  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert.  The 
resbtance  of  Edessa,  and  the  deficiency  of  spoil,  inclined  the  mind  of  Cabades 
to  peace :  he  sold  his  conquests  for  an  exorbitant  price ;  and  the  same  line» 
though  marked  with  slaughter  and  devastation,  still  separated  the  two  empires. 
To  avert  the  repetition  of  the  same  evils,  Anastasius  resolved  to  (bund  a  new 
colony,  so  strong,  that  it  should  defy  the  power  of  the  Persian,  so  &r  advanced 
toward  Assyria,  that  its  stationary  intm  roigfat  defend  the  province  by  the 
menace  or  operation  of  offensive  war.  For  this  purpose,  the  town  of  Dara,(l37) 
fourteen  miles  from  Nisibis,  and  four  days'  journey  from  the  Tigris,  was 
peopled  and  adorned ;  the  hasty  works  of  Anastasius  were  improved  by  the 
perseverance  of  Justinian ;  and  without  insisting  on  places  less  important,  the 
lortifications  of  Dara  may  represent  the  militaor  architecture  of  the  age.  The 
city  was  surrounded  with  two  walls,  and  the  interval  between  ibem,  of  fifty 
paces,  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  cattle  of  the  besieged.  The  inner  wall  was  a 
monument  of  strength  and  beauty :  it  measured  sixty  feet  from  the  ground  and 
the  height  of  the  towers  was  one  hundred  feet ;  the  loop-holes,  from  whence 
an  enemy  might  be  annoyed  with  missile  weapons,  were  small,  but  numerous : 
the  soldiers  were  planted  alon^  the  rampart,  under  the  shelter  of  double  galle- 
ries, and  a  third  platform,  spacious  and  secure,  was  rviaed  on  the  summit  Sf  ^ 
towers.  The  exterior  waU  appears  to  have  been  less  lofly,  but  more  solids 
and  each  tower  was  protected  by  a  quadrangular  bulwark.    A  hard  rocli^  sc  i 

(135)  Seetiiefkteof  PhinNUorPeniMf,a]idttic 
BMy  be  oompued  wlUi  ibe  fragments  of  Oriental  hii 
HMory  of  Penla,  tranilated  or  abrUfled  by  Bteventjl.  1.  c  3S, 
tertainad  by  Aawman  (Blbliot.  Orient,  torn.  111.  D.  396-497). 

(136)  The  Penlan  war,  under  the  rejina  of  Anaataalus  and  JnHin,  aiay  be  eollected  fttm  Procopltii 
^eraic.  1. 1.  c.  7, 8,  9).  Tbeophanea  (in  Cbronofraph,  p.  IM— 177),  Evagriua  (1.  UL  e.  37),  MarceUmia  (l« 
GhiOQ.  p.  47),  and  Joabua  BtyUiea  (apod  Aaeoian.  torn.  L  p.  979—961). 

(IShjTIie  deaorlption  of  Dara  la  amply  and  correctly  given  by  Prooopine  (Perale.  L  L  c  10, 1.  IL  e.  13 
DeSd»b.i.li.c.l,i,3,l.iU.c5}.  Beetbeaituadon  Ind^Anvrue  (r£ttplii«ieetleTlgre,p.S3,S4,Sgft 
'--    1  to  double  die  iaiwval  between  Dan  and  NUbla.  -w^r^ 
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lesisltid  the  tools  of  the  miners,  and  on  the  southeast,  where  the  fffound  was 
more  tractable,  their  approach  was  retarded  by  a  new  work,  whicn  advanced 
in  the  shape  of  a  haif-moon.  The  double  and  treble  ditches  were  filled  with  a 
stream  of  water ;  and  in  the  management  of  the  river,  the  most  skilful  labour 
-was  employed  to  supply  the  inhabitants^  to  distress  the  besiegers,  and  to  pre-^ 
vent  the  mischiefs  ot  a  natural  or  artificial  inundation.  Dara  continued  more 
thansixtv  years  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  its  founders,  and  to  provoke  the  jealousy 
of  the  Persians,  who  incessantljr  complained,  that  this  impregnable  fortress  had 
been  constructed  in  manifest  violation  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
coapires.* 

JSetween  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  the  countries  of  Cdchoe,  Iberia,  and'' 
Albania,  are  intersected  in  every  direction  by  the  branches  of  Mount  Caucasus  ;L 
and  the  twa  principal  gaiess  or  passes,  from  north  to  south,  have  been  frequently^ 
confounded  in  the  geography  both  of  the  ancients  and  modems.  The  name  of* 
Caspian  or  j^2&aftui»tgates,  is  properly  applied  to  i)erbend,(138)  which  occu-^ 
pies  a  ^ort  declivity  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea :  the  citjr,  if  we  give 
credit  to  local  tradition,  had  been  founded  by  the  Greeks ;  and  this  daneeroo^ 
entrance  was  fortified  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  with  a  mofe,  double  walls,  and 
doors  of  iron.  The  Beriau  gates(t39)  are  formed  by  a  narrow  passace  of  six 
miles  in  mount  Caucasus,  which  opens  from  the  northern  side  of  Iberia  or 
Georgia,  into  the  plain  that  reaches  to  the  Tanais  and  the  Volga.  A  fortress^ 
designed  by  Alexander  perhaps,  or  one  of  his  successors,  to  command  that  im-< 
portant  pass,  had  descended  by  right  of  conquest  or  inheritance  to  a  prince  of 
the  Huns,  who  ofiered  it  for  a  moderate  price  to  the  emperor  t  but  while  Anar 
tasius  paused,  while  he  timorously  computed  the  cost  and  the  dbtanoe,  a  mpre 
▼iffilant  rival  interposed,  and  Cabades  forcibly  occupied  the  straits  of  Caucasus^' 
The  Albanian  and  Iberian  gates  excluded  tne  horsemen  of  Scytbia  from  the 
shortest  and  most  practicable  roads,  and  the  whole  front  of  the  mountains  was 
covered  by  the  rampart  of  Gog  and  Magog,  the  long  wall  which  has  excited  the 
curiosity  of  an  Arabian  caliph^l^d)  and  a  Russian  conqueror*(l4l)  According 
to  a  recent  description,  hi^e  stones  seven  feet  thick,  tweutynxie  (eet  in  length, 
or  height,  are  artificially  loined  without  iron  or  cement,  to  compose  a  wall,, 
which  runs  above  three  hundred  miles  from  the  shores  of  Derbend,  over  the 
hills  and  fhrouffh  the  valleys  of  Daghestan  and  Geoigia.  Without  a  vision,  such 
a  work  might  be  undertaken  by  the  policy  of  Cal^des ;  without  a  miracle,  it 
might  be  accomplished  by  his  son,  so  formidable  to  the  Romans  under  the  name, 
of  Chosroes ;  so  dear  to  the  Orientals,  under  the  appellation  of  Nushirwan^ 
The  Persian  monarch  held  in  his  hand  the  keys  both  of  peace  and  war ;  but 
he  stipulated,  in  every  treaty,  that  Justinian  should  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
a  common  barrier,  which  equally  protected  the  two  empires  from  the  inroad* 
oftheScythians.(142) 

VII.  Justinian  suppressed  the  schools  of  Athens  and  the  consulship  of  Rome^. 
which  had  given  so  many  saees  and  heroes  to  mankind.  Both  these  institutions- 
had  long  since  deepenerated  n-otn  their  primitive  ^iory  j  yet  some  reproach  may 
be  justly  inflicteaon  the  avarice  and  jealousy  oi  a  prince,  by  whose  hand  sudL 
venerable  ruins  were  destroyed. 

038)  For  die  ehy  mad  pm  of  DeAend.  tee  d'Herbelot  (BtblloC.  Orient,  p.  157. 891. 807),  Fetfte  de  Ot 
Cnifac  (HiflC.  da  GangiKaa,  I.  ir.  e.  9),  HiMoIra  Genealoctgue  das  Tartan  (Umd.  L  p.  UO),  Oleariiir 
(yoyafe  ea  P«ia&  p.  1039—1041),  and  Coroeille  te  Bravn  ( Voyacea,  tom.  i.  p.  140, 147} :  bis  view  ma« 
be  eompared  with  Uie  plan  of  Olearlua,  wbo  Judges  the  wall  to  be  of  abeili  and  gravel  bardeaed  t*s 


(139)  Froeoiriiia,  though  with  aone  eonftakm,  always  denoaalnatea  tiMm  Caspian  (Ferale.  I.  {.  e 
1Q)<    The  pMi  ia  oow  i^led  Taunopa,  Uie  Tartar  gates  (d'AnvUle,  Oeogniphle  Ancfennc,  torn.  U.  f 

(idO)  The  Imaginary  ranpart  of  Oog  and  Mang.  wMeh  was  serionsly  eipiored,  and  betieved  In 
a  eaUph  of  tiie  ninth  ceniury,  appears  to  be  derived  fhm  the  gales  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  a  vague 
nportof  the  waaof€hloa(Oeograph.N«bieoait,p.987-99a  Memoiies  de  r  Aeademie,  torn.  nsL 
p.91*— 819). 

(Ml)  Bee  a  learned  diasortation  of  Baler,  dt  mmro  GmeAMs,  In  Oomment  Acad.  Petropol.  ann.  1791^ 


to—.  L  p.  409  183;  bat  Hts  dcisUtuisof  a  map  orplan.  When  the  esar  Peler  L  became  master  of  Uep^ 
bend  teth*  year  17B,  the  meaaara  of  the  wall  was  found  to  be  398$  Russian  tfrfwitf,  or  faUioma,  eaeh> 
.-  -__.-_^.,.    .  hat  more  than  fbnr  miles  in  length. 

Chosrose or  Noahfarwaii,  In  Pioeopiiu (Penic L i. cliL M^  . 

£t 


of  aseaBlbeiBaalWi;  In  the  whole»  somewhat  more  than  fbnr  miles  in 

£49}  See  the  forUflcatlons  and  treaties  of 
)aadd*Heibetot(p.08ti!). 
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Athens,  afler  her  Persian  triumphs,  adopted  the  philosophy  of  Ionia  and  the 
ihetoric  of  Sicily ;  and  these  studies  became  the  patrimony  of  a  city  vfhost 
inhabitants,  about  thirty  thousand  males,  condensed,  within  the  period  of  a  sin^^le 
.  life,  the  genius  of  ages  and  millions.  Our  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature 
is  exalted  bj  the  simple  recollection,  that  Isocrate8(l4S)  was  the  companion  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon ;  that  he  assisted,  perhaps  with  the  historian  Tbucydi(le& 
at  the  £rst  representations  of  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles  and  the  Iphigenia  of 
Euripides ;  and  that  his  pupils  iBschines  and  Demosthenes  contended  for  the 
crown  of  patriotism  in  the  presence  of  Aristotle,  the  master  of  Tbeophrastus, 
vrho  taught  at  Athens  wflh  the  founders  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  sects.(144) 
The  ingenious  youth  of  Attica  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  their  domestic  education, 
ivbich  was  communicated  without  envy  to  the  rival  cities.  Two  thousand 
disciples  heard  the  lessons  of  Theophrastus  ;(145)  the  schools  of  rhetoric  must 
have  been  still  more  populous  than  those  of  philosophy;  and  a  rapid  successioo 
of  students  diffused  the  fame  of  their  teachers,  as  far  as  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
Grecian  language  and  name.  Those  limits  were  enlaiged  by  the  victories  of 
Alexander ;  the  arts  of  Athens  survived  her  freedom  and  dominion ;  and  the 
Qreek  colonies  which  the  Macedonians  planted  in  Egypt,  and  scattered  over 
Asia^  undertook  long  and  frequent  pilgrimaares  to  worship  the  Muses  in  their 
&vourite  temple  on  me  banks  of  the  ilissus.  The  Latin  conquerors  respectfully 
listened  to  the  instructions  of  their  subjects  and  captives :  the  names  of  Cicero 
and  Horace  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Athens ;  ana  after  the  perfect  set* 
tiement  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  natives  of  Italy,  of  Africa,  and  of  Britain, 
conversed  in  the  ^^roves  of^the  academy  with  their  fellow-students  of  the  East. 
The  studies  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  are  congenial  to  a  popular  state,  which 
encourages  the  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  submits  only  to  the  force  of  persuasion. 
In  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  art  of  speaking  was  the  powerful 
ewine  ot  patriotism  or  ambition ;  and  the  schools  of  rhetoric  poured  forth  a 
colony  of  statesmen  and  legislators.  When  the  liberty  of  public  debate  was 
suppressed,  the  orator,  in  the  honourable  prefession  of  an  advocate,  might  plead 
the  cause  of  innocence  and  justice  ;  he  might  abuse  his  talents  in  the  more  pro- 
fitable trade  of  panej^ric ;  and  the  same  precepts  continued  to  dictate  the  fan- 
ciful declamations  of  the  sophist,  and  the  chaster  beauties  of  historical  compo- 
sition. The  systems  which  professed  to  unfold  the  nature  of  God,  of  man,  and 
of  the  universe,  entertained  the  curiosity  of  the  philosophic  student ;  and  accord* 
ing  to  the  temper  of  his  mind,  he  might  doubt  with  the  skeptics,  or  decide  with 
{be  stoics,  sublimely  speculate  with  Plato,  or  severely  argue  with  Aristotle. 
The  pride  of  the  adverse  sects  had  fixed  an  unattainable  term  of  moral  happi- 
ness and  perfection;  but  the  race  was  glorious  and  salutaiy;  the  disciples  of 
^eno,  ana  even  those  of  Epicurus,  were  taught  both  to  act  and  to  suffer ;  and 
the  death  of  Petronius  was  not  less  effectual  than  that  of  Seneca,  to  humble  a 
^rant  by  the  discoveir  of  his  impotence.  The  li^ht  of  Science  could  not  indeed 
be  confined  within  the  walls  of  Athens.  Her  mcomparable  writers  address 
themselves  to  the  human  race :  the  living  masters  emigrated  to  Italy  and  Asia : 
Berytus,  in  later  tjipfs*  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law  ;  astronomy  and 
fikytle  were  cultivRted  in  the  museum  of  Alexandria ;  but  the  Attic  schools  of 
rlieioric  and  philosophy  maintained  their  superior  reputation  from  the  PelopwH 

dLcoaieTof  thL  nSSnitnW  of  ««ir  fathers.    In  the  suburbs  of  the  c.ty.  the 

543,  edit.  H.  Bieph.  Phot.  cod.  ccllx.  p  1453.  ,«-,i-«i, 

(lU)  The  BChooto  of  AUieni  are  coplouily  though  coMiw^j 

yi^.!2.i.  ?r  vlil  n  S&-73,  in  torn.  1.  Opp.)    For  the  itate  and  i 

mffatOlymp.civll.(Dodweir«DI«eftat.aect.4^ 
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academy  of  the  Platonists,  the  lycaum  of  the  Peripatetics,  the  portico  of  the 
Stoftrs,  and  the  garden  of  the  Epicureans,  were  planted  with  trees  and  decorated 
with  statues ;  and  the  philosophers,  instead  of  being  imnnured  in  a  cloister, 
delivered  their  instructions  in  spacious  and  pleasant  walks,  which,  at  different 
hours,  were  consecrated  to  the  exercises  of  the  mind  and  body.  The  genius  of 
the  founders  still  lived  in  those  venerable  seats ;  the  ambition  of  succeeding  to 
the  masters  of  human  reason,  excited  a  generous  emulation ;  and  the  merit  of 
the  candidates  was  determined,  on  each  vacancy,  by  the  free  voices  of  an  en- 
lightened people.  The  Athenian  piofessors  were  paid  by  their  disciples : 
according  to  their  mutual  wants  and  abilities,  the  price  appears  to  have  varied 
ffom  a  mina  to  a  talent ;  and  Isocrates  himself,  who  derides  the  avarice  of  the 
sophists,  required,  in  his  school  of  rhetoric,  about  thirty  pounds  from  each  of  his 
hundred  pupils.  The  wages  of  industiy  are  just  and  honourable,  yet  the  same 
Isocrates  shed  tears  at  the  first  receipt  of  a  stipend ;  the  Stoic  might  blush  when 
he  was  hired  to  preach  the  contempt  of  money :  and  I  should  be  sonj  to  di»- 
cover,  that  Aristotle  or  Plato  so  far  degenerated  from  the  example  of  Socrates, 
as  to  excbanee  knowledge  for  gold.  But  some  property  of  lands  and  houses 
was  settled  by  the  permission  of  the  laws,  and  the  legacies  of  deceased  friends, 
on  the  philosophic  chairs  of  Athens.  Epicurus  bequeathed  to  his  disciples  the 
gardens  which  he  had  purchased  for  eighty  mins  or  two  himdred  and  fift^ 
pounds,  with  a  fund  sufficient  for  their  Tnigai  subsistence  and  monthly  festi- 
vals ;(146)  and  the  patrimony  of  Plato  afibrded  an  annual  rent,  which,  in  eight 
centuries,  was  gradually  increased  from  three  to  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold. (147) 
The  schools  of  Athens  were  protected  by  the  wisest  and  most  virtuotis  of  the 
Roman  princes.  The  libraiy  which  Hadrian  founded,  was  placed  in  a  portico 
adorned  with  pictures,  statiies,  and  a  roof  of  alabaster,  and  supported  oy  one 
hundred  columns  of  Phrygian  marble.  The  public  salaries  were  assigned  by 
the  generous  spirit  of  the  Antonines ;  and  each  professor,  of  politics,  of  rnetoric, 
of  tbe  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  re- 
ceived an  annual  stipend  of  ten  thousand  drachmce,  or  more  than  three  hundred 
pounds  steriing.(l48)  After  the  death  of  Marcus,  these  liberal  donations,  and 
the  privileges  attached  to  the  thrones  of  science,  were  abolished  and  revived, 
dimmishea  and  enlaiged :  but  some  vest^e  of  royal  bounty  may  be  found  under 
the  successors  of  Constantine ;  and  their  arbitrary  choice  of  an  unworthy  can  • 
didate,  might  tempt  the  philosophers  of  Athens  to  regret  the  days  of  indep^n 
dence  and  poverty.  (149)  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  impartial  favour  of  the 
Antonines  was  bestowed  on  the  four  adverse  sects  of  philosophy,  which  they 
considered  as  equally  useful,  or  at  least  as  equally  ionocent  Socrates  had  for 
merly  been  the  glory  and  the  reproach  of  his  countiy ;  and  the  first  lessons  of  Epi 
curus  so  strangely  scandalized  the  pious  ears  of  the  Athenians,  that  by  his  exiie^ 
and  that  of  his  antagonists,  they  silenced  all  vain  disputes  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  gods.  But  m  the  ensuing  year  they  recalled  the  hasty  decree,  restored 
the  liberty  of  the  schools,  and  were  convinced  by  the  experience  of  ages,  that 
the  moral  character  of  philosophers  is  not  affected  by  the  diversity  of  their  theo- 
logical speculations.(lSO) 
The  Gothic  arms  were  less  fatal  to  the  schools  of  Athens  than  the  establisb- 

(146)  See  the  tesUment  of  Epicarus  fn  Diofren.  Laert.  I.  z.  segm.  16—90,  p.  611, 612.  A  Mngle  epMe 
(ad  FamUisree,  xili.  I),  displaya  the  Injustice  of  the  Areopagns,  the  fidelity  of  the  Epicurean!*,  the  dex- 
terous poUteiMM  of  Cicero,  and  the  mixture  of  contempt  and  eeteem  with  which  the  Roman  leaziton  coar 
aidered  the  phlioeophy  and  phltoaophere  of  Greece. 

(147)  Dftmaaciua,  in  ViL  Isldor.  apud  Photium,  cod.  ccxlU.  p.  1054. 

(148)  See  Lucian  (in  Eunech.  torn.  U.  p.  350—350,  edit.  Reltz),  Phlloatratua  (in  Vit  Sophmt  I.  II.  e. 
9),  and  Dion  Caaalua,  or  Xiphilln  (1.  IxxL  p.  11Q5),  with  Uietr  edilora  Du  Soul,  Olearina,  and  Seimar,  and, 
abore  nil,  SahnaeluB  (ad  Hiet.  AugusL  p.  T2).  A  iudlcious  phllo«>pher  (8mith*s  Wealth  of  Nationp,  vol- 
U.  D.  340—374),  prefers  the  free  eontributloiw  uf  the  studento  to  n  llzed  stipend  for  the  proftssor. 

049)  Brueker,  Ulst.  Crlt.  Phlloeoph.  torn.  iL  p.  310,  fcc 

/««^  The  birth  of  Epicurus  is  fixed  to  the  year  349  before  Christ  (Bayle),  Olympiad  eix.  3;  and  h« 
I  his  school  at  Atbenn,  Olymp.  cxvili.  3, 306  years  before  the  same  era.  This  intolerant  Inw 
iSQs,  L  xiiL  p.  610.  Dio«en.  Jj«rtias,  I.  v.  c  38,  p.  390.  Julius  PoUux,  ix.  5A  was  enacted  in  the 
aame,  or  the  succeeding  year  (Sigonliis,  Opp.  torn.  ▼.  p.  63.  Mena^ius.  ad  Diogen.  Lcrt.  p.  904.  VoaiiA 
FHri  Atlfei,  torn.  It.  p.  67, 66).  Theophrastus,  chJef  of  the  Peripatetics,  and  disciple  «f  Aiisiotle,  waa 
iufckfci  in  the  same  exile. 
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meiit  of  a  new  religion,  whose  ministers  superseded  the  f.'xcrcise  oi  reason^ 
lesolved  every  question  by  an  article  of  faith,  and  comleinned  the  infidel  or 
skeptic  to  eternal  flames.  In  many  a  volume  of  laborious  controveray,  they 
exposed  the  weakness  of  the  understanding  and  the  corruption  of  the  heart, 
iosulted  human  nature  in  the  sages  of  antiauity,  and  proscribed  the  spirit  of 
philosophical  inquiry,  so  repugnant  to  the  doctrine,  or  at  least  to  the  temper, 
of  an  humble  believer.  The  surviving  sect  of  the  Platonists,  whom  Plato 
would  have  blushed  to  acknowledge,  extravagantly  mingled  a  sublime  theory 
with  the  practice  of  superstition  and  mae^ic ;  and  as  they  remained  alone  in 
the  midst  of  a  Christian  WiM'ld,  they  indulged  a  secret  rancour  against  the 
•government  of  the  church  and  state,  whose  severity  was  still  suspended  over 
Uieir  beads.  About  a  century  after  the  rei^n  of  Julian,(15l)  rroclus(152) 
nyas  permitted  to  teach  in  the  philosophic  chair  of  the  academy,  and  such  was 
his  industry  that  he  frequently,  in  the  same  day,  pronounced  five  lessons,  and 
composed  seven  hundred  lines.  His  sagacious  mind  explored  the  deepest 
questions  of  morals  and  metaphysics,  and  he  ventured  to  uige  eighteen  aigu- 
ments  against  the  Chrbtian  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  in  the 
intervals  of  study,  he  personally  conversed  with  Pan,  jEsculapius,  and  Minerva, 
in  whose  mysteries  he  was  secretly  initiated,  and  whose  prostrate  statues  be 
adored ;  in  the  devout  persuasion  tnat  the  philosopher,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
universe,  should  be  the  priest  of  its  various  deities.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun 
announced  his  approaching  end ;  and  his  life,  with  that  of  his  scholar  Isi* 
dore,(l53)  compiled  by  two  of  their  most  learned  disciples,  exhibits  a  deplont 
4>Ie  picture  of  the  second  childhood  of  human  reason.  Yet  the  golden  chain, 
as  it  was  fondly  styled,  of  the  Platonic  succession,  continued  forty-four  years 
from  the  death  otProclus  to  the  edict  of  Ju8tinian,(l54)  [A.  D.  485—539.] 
which  impeded  a  perpetual  silence  on  the  schools  of  Athens,  and  excited  the 
grief  and  indignation  of  the  few  remaining  votaries  of  Grecian  science  and 
superstition.  Seven  friends  and  philosophers,  Diogenes  and  Hermias,  Eulalius 
and  Priscian,  Damascius,  Isidore,  and  Simplicius,  who  dissented  from  the 
religion  of  their  sovereign,  embraced  the  resolution  of  seeking  in  a  foreign  land 
the  freedom  which  was  denied  in  their  native  country.  They  had  beard,  and 
they  credulously  believed,  that  the  republic  of  Plato  was  realized  in  the  despotic 
-government  of  Persia,  andthat  a  patriot  king  reigned  over  the  happiest  and 
most  virtuous  of  nations.  They  were  soon  astonished  by  the  natural  discoveiy, 
that  Persia  resembled  the  otMr  countries  of  the  globe ;  that  Cbosroes,  who 
affected  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  was  vain,  cruel,  and  ambitious ;  that  bigotiy 
and  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  prevailed  among  the  Ma^i ;  that  the  nobles  were 
haughty,  the  courtiers  servile,  and  the  magistrates  unjust ;  that  the  guilty  some- 
times escaped,  and  that  the  innocent  were  often  oppressed.  The  disappoint- 
ment of  the  philosophers  provoked  them  to  overlook  the  real  virtues  of  the 
Persians ;  and  they  were  scandalized  more  deeply  perhaps  than  became  their 
I>rofe8sion,  with  the  plurality  of  wives  and  concubines,  the  incestuous  mai^ 
riages,  and  the  custom  of  exposing  dead  bodies  to  the  dogs  and  vultures,  instead 
•of  biding  them  in  the  earth,  or  consuming  them  with  fire.  Their .  repentance 
twas  expressed  by  a  precipitate  return,  and  they  loudly  declared  that  they  had 
rather  die  on  the  borders  of  the  empire,  than  enjoy  the  wealth  and  favour  of 
the  Barbarian.  From  this  journey,  however,  they  derived  a  benefit  which  reflects 
the  purest  lustre  on  the  character  of  Cbosroes.  He  required,  that  the  seven 
sages  who  had  visited  the  court  of  Persia,  should  be  exempted -from  the  penal 
laws  which  Justinian  enacted  against  his  pagan  subjects;  and  this  privilege, 

(151)  Thh  Is  no  flinciful  era:  Uie  pagara  reckon  their  calamities  from  the  reicn  of  their  ioero.  Proclas 
wtaoae  nativity  is  marlced  by  hn  horoscope  (A.  D.  413,  February  8,  at  C.  P.)  died  134  yean  am  IvXtovs 
0aci\ms,A.  D.  465  (Marin.  Vitii  Procli,  c.  36). 

(US)  Tlie  life  of  Proclus,  by  Marinus,  was  published  by  Fabricius  (Hamburi;,  1700,  et  ad  calcem  Bib- 
Hot.  Latin.  Lond.  1703).  See  Suidas  (torn.  iil.  p.  185,  J86),  Pabricios  (Bibliot.  Grasc.  1.  v.  e.  96,  p.  449— 
S6B)^nd  Brvcker  (Ilisu  Grit.  Philosoph.  torn.  li.  p.  319—396). 

(153)  The  life  of  Isidore  was  composed  by  Damasrius  (apud  Photium,  cod.  ccxUi.  p.  1036—1076).  Bee 
«lie  last  ace  of  the  pagan  philosophers  in  Brucker  (tcni.  ii.  p.  34J— 3S1). 

(154)  The  suppression  of  the  schools  of  Athens  in  recorded  fay  Juhn  Malala  (torn.  it.  p  187,  aur  Deeio 
^Tof.  Bol.j  and  an  anonymous  Chronicle  in  the  Vatican  library  (aiiud  Aleman.  p  106) 
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^expressly  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  g^uarded  by  the  vi^lance  of  a 
frowerful  mediator. (165)  Simplicius  and  his  companions  ended  their  lives  in 
peace  and  obscurity  i  and  as  they  left  no  disciples,  they  terminate  the  long  list 
of  Grecian  philosopners,  who  may  be  justly  praisedf,  notwithstanding  their 
defects,  as  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  their  contemporaries.  The  writings 
of  Simplicius  are  now  extant.  His  physical  and  metaphysical  commentaries 
on  Aristotle  have  passed  away  with  tne  fashion  of  the  times ;  but  his  moral 
interpretation  of  Epictetus  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  nations,  as  a  classic 
book,  most  excellently  adapted  to  dhrect  the  will,  to  purify  the  heart,  and  to 
confirm  the  understandlogy  by  a  just  confidence  in  the  nature  both  of  God 
and  man. 

[A.  D.  541,]  About  the  same  time  that  Pythagoras  first  invented  the  appel- 
lation of  philosopher^  liberty  and  the  cooBulsnip  were  founded  at  Rome  by  the 
elder  Brutus.  The  revolutions  of  the  consular  office,  which  may  be  viewed  in 
the  successive  lights  of  a  substance,  a  shadow,  and  a  name,  have  been  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  the  present  history.  The  first  magistrates  of  the  republic 
had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  to  exercise,  in  the  senate  and  in  the  camp,  the 

e>wers  of  peace  and  war,  which  were  afterward  translated  to  the  emperors, 
ut  the  tradition  of  ancient  d%nity  was  long  revered  by  the  Romans  and  Bar- 
barians. A  Gothic  historian  applauds  the  consulship  of  Theodoric  as  the  height 
of  ail  temporal  glory  and  greatness  ;(166)  the  kine  of  Italy  himself  congratu- 
lates those  annual  favourites  of  fortunes,  who,  witnout  the  cares,  eijoyed  the 
-splendour  of  the  throne ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years,  two  consuls  were 
created  by  the  sovereigns  of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  a  date  to  the  year  and  a  festival  to  the  people.  But  the  expenses  of 
this  iestival,  in  which  the  wealthy  and  the  yain  aspired  to  surpass  their  prede- 
'Cessors,  insensibly  arose  to  the  enormous  sum  of  fourscore  thousand  pounds ; 
)the  vvisest  senators  declined  a  useless  honour,  which  involved  the  luin  of  their 
families ;  and  to  this  reluctance  I  should  impute  the  frequent  chasms  in  the  last 
age  of  the  consular  FatH.  The  predecessors  of  Justinian  had  assisted  from 
'tm  public  treasures  the  dignity  of  the  less  opulent  candidates :  the  avarice  of 
!  preferred  the  cheaper  and  more  convenient  method  of  advice  and 
(157)  Seven  proce$no9u  or  spectacles  were  the  number  to  wbich 
cJMiBfined  the  borse  and  chariot  races,  the  athletic  sports,  the  music,  and 
'yaf(^  of  the  theatre,  and  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts  ;  and  small  pieces 
•were  discreetly  substituted  to  the  gold  medals,  which  had  always 
-excited  tumult  and  drunkenness,  when  they  were  scattered  with  a  profuse  hand 
among  the  populace.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  and  his  own  example, 
the  succession  of  consuls  finally  ceased  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Justinian, 
whose  despotic  temjper  might  be  gratified  by  the  silent  extinct bn  of  a  title 
which  admonished  the  Romans  of  their  ancient  freedom.  (158)  Yet  the  annual 
consulship  still  lived  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  they  fondly  expected  its 
speedy  restoration ;  they  applauded  the  gracious  condescension  of  successive 
princes  by  whom  it  was  assumed  in  the  first  year  of  their  reign ;  and  three 
•<:enturies  elapsed,  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  before  that  obsolete  dignity, 
which  bad  been  suppressed  by  custom,  could  be  abolished  by  law.(l59)  The 
-•imperfect  mode  oraistin|uisbing  each  year  by  the  name  of  a  magistrate,  was 
usually  supplied  by  the  date  of  a  permanent  era  *  the  creation  of  the  world, 

(155)  Af  atiilfls  <!•  tl.  p.  60, 70,  710  rehitM  Uiis  carkNM  story.  Cbomota  aseended  Uie  throne  In  the  yeiur 
SSlf  ind  made  bia  flnt  peace  with  the  Romana  in  Uie  beginning  of  933,  a  date  moat  oompfttible  with  his 
fMMf  flune  and  tha^  •»  age  of  laldara  <AaaaiiiaD.  BiUiot.  Orient,  torn.  iii.  p.  404,  Pagl,  torn.  U.  p.  943, 

(15S)  Oaailodor.  Variamm  Eplat  v\.  L  Joniaodea,  e.  57,  p.  096,  edit  Grot  Qaod  aammum  bonum 
.primamqne  in  mundo  deeoa  edieltur. 

(157)  See  the  legulatlooa  of  Justinian  (NoveB.  cv.)  dated  at  Constantinople,  July  5,  and  addiesMd  to 
BirataglQS,  treaattrer  of  the  empire. 

(158)  Proeopius,  in  Anecdot  c.  96.  Aleman.  p.  109.  In  the  zvttith  year  after  the  consnlahlp  of  Basl- 
llns,  aeeordlnt  to  the  reckoning  of  Maicellinns,  Victor,  Marius,  Jfcc  the  secret  history  waa  composed,  and 
-in  the  eyea  or  Proeopius,  the  consolshlp  was  finally  abolished. 

(139)  By  Leo  the  pbilosopber  (Novrtl.  zciv.  A.  D.  886—011).    See  Pagi  (DIssertat  Hypatfca.  p.  39! 


9G3),  and  Doeange  (CUoss.  Grcc  p.  1(85, 1630).    Even  the  title  was  Tilified>-  eonsulatus  codidUl.... 
-irilescnnt,  saja  the  emperor  liiaaeir. 
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accordii)^  (o  the  Sept 
Latins,  since  the  ag< 
birth  of  Chri8t.(161) 


accordii)^  (o  the  Septuagint  version,  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  ;(160)  and  tW 
Latins,  since  the  ae;e  of  Charlemagne^  have  computed  (heir  time  irom  the 
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Conqueitt  of  Justinian  in  the  We$t — OiaracUr  and  first  campoigni  of  BehsarifU' 
— He  invades  and  stdfdues  the  Vandal  kingdom  ^Africa — ffis  triumph — The 
Gothic  war — He  recovers  Sicily^  Naples^  and  Rome— Siege  of  Rome  by  the- 
Chths — Their  retreat  andloss^^^-Surrmdtr of  Ravemub— Glory  tf  Belisarius 
^His  domestic  ^ame  and  misfortune*. 

[A.  D.  533.]  When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  about  fifty  vears  after 
the  fail  of  the  Western  empire,  the  kingdoms  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  bad 
obtained  a  solid,  and,  as  it  might  seem,  a  legal  establishment  both  in  Europe 
and  Africa.  The  titles  which  Roman  victory  had  inscribed,  were  erased  with 
equal  justice  l^  the  sword  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  their  successful  rapine 
derived  a  more  venerable  sanction  from  time,  from  treaties,  and  from  the  oaths 
of  fidelity  already  vepeated  by  a  second  or  third  generation  of  obedient  subjects. 
Experience  and  Christianity  bad  refuted  the  superstitious  hope,  that  Rome  wa» 
founded  by  the  gods  to  reign  for  ever  over  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  the 
proud  claim  of  perpetual  and  indefeasible  dominion,  which  her  soldiers  could 
DO  longer  maintain,  was  firmly  asserted  by  her  statesmen  and  lawyers,  whose- 
opinions  have  been  sometimes  revived  and  propagated  in  the  modern  schools 
of  jurisprudence.  After  Rome  herself  had  oeen  stripped  of  the  imperial 
purple,  the  princes  of  Constantinople  assumed  the  sole  and  sacred  sceptre  of 
the  monarchy:  demanded,  as  their  rightful  inheritance,  the  provinces  which 
had  been  subdued  by  the  consuls,  or  possessed  by  the  Cesars ;  and  feebly 
aspired  to  deliver  their  faithful  subjects  of  the  West  from  the  usurpation  of 
heretics  and  Barbarians.  The  execution  of  this  splendid  design  was  in  some 
degree  reserved  for  Justinian.  During  the  first  five  years  of  hitjlfci|n,  he 
remctantly  waged  a  costlv  and  unprofitable  war  against  the  Peniiwo^tiirffc  hi» 
pride  submitted  to  bis  ambition,  and  he  purchased  at  the  price  of  immkmtdxed 
and  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  the  benefit  of  a  precarious  truci»>  ipiUch  in 
the  languaee  of  both  nations,  was  dignified  by  the  appellation  of  the  endless. 
peace.  The  safety  of  the  JElast  enabled  the  emperor  to  employ  his  force» 
against  the  Vandafs ;  and  the  internal  state  of  Africa  afforded  an  honourable 
motive,  and  promised  a  powerful  support,  to  the  Roman  arms.(l) 

[A.  D.  623 — 630.]  According  to  the  testament  of  the  founder,  the  African. 
Kingdom  had  lineally  descended  to  Hilderic  the  eldest  of  the  Vandal  prince*. 
A  mild  disposition  inclined  the  son  of  a  tyrant,  the  grandson  of  a  conqueror,  to< 
pcefer  the  counsels  of  clemency  and  peace ;  and  his  accession  was  marked  hj 

(ISO)  Aecordliif  to  JuUim  Afirlcanus.  Slc,  Ute  world  was  created  the  lint  of  September,  5S06  yeaw^ 
diree  montha,  and  twenty-fl^  dayi  before  Uie  birtb  of  Chritt  (aee  Peirod,  Antiquity  daa  Tema  dolendU 
p.  90—38) ;  and  tbla  era  baa  been  u«ed  by  ttoe  Greeks,  the  Oriental  Cbriaiians,  and  even  by  tbe  RuariaDa, 


wy,  eonun „ ^_    , ^ 

Rome  and  Atbeni ;  lOOU  from  the  fall  of  the  Bomaa  empire  in  Uie  west  to  tbe  discovery  of  America ;  and- 
tha  remaining  396  will  almost  complete  three  centuries  of  the  modem  atate  of  Europe  and  mankind.  I 
legrst  this  cbronolocy,  so  far  preferable  to  our  double  and  perplexed  metiiod  of  counting  backwarda  and. 
forwards  the  years  before  and  a  Aer  the  CbrisUan  era. 

(161)  The  era  of  the  world  has  prevailed  in  the  East  since  the  sixth  general  oonndl  (A.  D.  681).  In 
the  west  tbe  Christian  era  was  first  invented  in  the  sixth  century :  it  was  propagated  In  the  seventh  by  the 
authority  and  writinga  of  venerable  Bede:  but  it  was  not  Ull  the  tenUi  that  Uie  use  became  legal  and 
popular.  See  TArt  de  verifier  les  Dates,  DisserL  Preliminaire,  p.  iii.  xii.  DIcUoaaire  Diplomatique, 
torn,  i^  3W    337:  the  worka  of  a  laborious  society  of  Benedlciine  monks. 

(1)  The  complete  series  of  the  Vandal  war  is  related  by  Proonpius  In  a  regular  and  dq^nt  narrative 
(!•  1*  c  0—35, 1.  ii.  c.  1— 13) :  and  happy  would  be  my  lot,  could  I  always  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  such  a 
guide.  From  the  entire  and  diligent  perusal  of  the  Grepk  text,  I  have  a  right  to  pronounce  Uiat  the  Latia 
and  FVench  versions  of  GroUus  and  Cousin  may  not  be  implicitly  tnitited ;  yet  the  president  Cousin  liaa 
been  often  praised,  and  Hugo  Grotlus  was  the  flist  scholar  of  a  teamed  age 
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(be  salutaiy  edict  which  restored  two  hundred  bishops  to  their  churches,  and 
allowed  the  free  profession  of  the  Athanasian  creea.^2)  But  the  CathoJica 
accepted  with  cold  and  transient  gratitude,  a  favour  so  inadequate  to  their  pre- 
tensions, and  the  virtues  of  Hiideric  oflfeiided  the  prejudices  of  his  countnrmen. 
The  Arian  clergy  presumed  to  insinuate  that  he  had  renounced  the  faitn,  and 
the  soldiers  more  loudly  complained  that  he  had  degenerated  from  the  couraea 
of  his  ancestors.  His  ambassadors  were  suspected  of  a  secret  and  disgraceftil 
negotiation  in  the  Byzantine  court :  and  his  general,  the  Achilles,(3)  as  he  was 
named,  of  the  Vandals,  lost  a  battle  against  the  naked  and  disorderly  Moors. 
The  public  discontent  was  exasperated  by  Gelimer,  whose  age,  descent,  and 
military  fame,  gave  him  an  apparent  title  to  the  succession :  he  assumed,  witb 
the  consent  of  thenation,  the  reins  of  government ;  and  his  unfortunate  sove- 
.  rei^  sunk,  without  a  struggle,  from  the  throne  to  a  dungeon,  where  he  wa» 
stnctlv  guarded  with  a  Taithful  counsellor,  and  his  unpopular  nephew,  the 
Achilles  of  the  Vandals.  But  the  indulgence  which  Hiideric  had  shown  to  hit 
Catholic  subjects  had  powerfully  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Justinian, 
who,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  sect,  could  acknowledge  the  use  and  justice  (^ 
religious  toleration :  their  alliance,  while  the  nephew  of  Justin  remamed  in  a* 
private  station,  was  cemented  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  gifts  and  letters ;  and 
the  emperor  Justinian  asserted  the  cause  of  royalty  xad  friendship.  In  two  sue- 
cessiv«  embassies,  be  admonished  the  usurper  to  repent  of  his  treason,  or  to 
abstain,  at  least,  from  any  farther  violence  which  might  provoke  the  displeasure 
of  God  and  of  the  Romans  ;  to  reverence  the  laws  of  kindred  and  succession, 
and  to  suffer  an  infirm  old  man  peaceably  to  end  his  days,  either  on  the  throne 
of  Carthage,  or  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  The  passions  or  even  the 
prudence  of  Gfrelimer  compelled  him  to  reject  these  requests,  which  were  uiged 


m  the  haughty  tone  of  menace  and  command ;  and  he  iustified  bis  ambition 
.     .     ^  *     allc   " 


a  language  rarely  spoken  in  the  Byzantine  court,  by  alleffinff  the  right  of  a  free 
people  to  remove  or  punish  their  chief  mamtrate,  who  nad  failed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  kingl^  oflice.  After  this  uuitless  expostulation,  the  captive 
monarch  was  more  rigorously  treated,  his  nephew  was  deprived  of  bis  eyes, 
and  the  cruel  Vandal,  confident  in  his  strengtn  and  distance,  derided  the  vain 
threats  and  slow  preparations  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  Justinian  resolved 
to  deliver  or  revenue  hb  friend ;  Gelimer  to  maintain  his  usurpation ;  and 
the  war  was  preceded,  according  to  the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  by 
the  most  solemn  protestations  that  each  party  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace.. 
The  report  of  an  African  war  was  grateful  only  to  the  vam  and  idle  populace 
ff  Constantinople,  whose  poverty  exempted  tbem  from  tribute,  and  whose 
cowardice  was  seldom  exposed  to  militaiy  service.  But  the  wiser  citizens, 
who  judged  of  the  future  by  the  past,  revolved  in  their  memory  the  immense 
Mkssj  Doth  of  men  and  roooey,  which  the  empire  bad  sustained  in  the  expedition 
ef  Basiliscus.  The  troops,  which,  after  five  laborious  campaigns,  had  been 
JecalJed  from  the  Persian  frontier,  dreaded  the  sea,  the  climate,  and  the  arm» 
nf  an  unknown  enemy.  The  ministers  of  the  finances  computed,  as  far  a» 
liey  might  compute,  the  demapds  of  an  African  war ;  the  taxes  which  roust  be- 
hand  and  levied  to  supply  those  insatiate  demands :  and  the  danger,  lest  their- 
own  lives,  or  at  least  their  lucrative  employments,  snould  be  made  responsible 
ht  the  deficiency  of  the  supply.  Inspiredf  by  such  selfish  motives  (for  we  may 
not  suspect  him  of  any  zeaf  for  the  puolic  good,)  John  of  Cappadocia  ventured^ 
to  oppose  in  full  council  the  inclinations  of  his  master.  He  confessed,  that  a 
victoiy  of  such  importance  could  not  be  too  dearly  purchased ;  but  he  repre- 
sented in  a  grave  discourse  the  certain  difficulties  and  the  uncertain  event. 

(3)  See  Ruiaart,  HlsU  PeraeeuL  Vo&daL  c.  xlL  p.  580.  Hit  bert  eTidence  is  drawn  from  the  life  of  St. . 
Fulfentiue,  ooropoeed  by  one  of  bla  diaciplet;  transeribed  In  a  treat  meaiure  In  the  annala  of  Baronina, 
and  printed  in  arveral  great  eolleetiooe  (Caulog.  BiUlol.  Banavhene,  torn.  L  vol.  il.  p.  18S8). 

(3)  For  what  quality  of  ttoe  mind  or  body  1  For  speed,  or  beaaty,  or  vaknir  1— In  what  langnace  did 
the  Vandale  read  Homer  1— Did  be  speak  German  1— Ttie  LaUns  had  four  versions,  (Fabric,  torn.  1.  L  M. 
e.  3,  p.  VT) ;  yet  in  spite  of  the  praises  of  Seneca  (Consul,  c  96),  they  appear  to  have  been  more  sorfnas 

But  the  BUM  oTAehUlea  might  be  ftunoua  aii4 


3,  p.  V7) ;  yet  in  spite  of  the  praises  of  Seneca  (Consul,  c  96),  they  appear  t 
I  in  imitaUag,  than  in  tranriatinc,  the  Greek  poeli.  But  the  bum  oTAehil 
mlar,  eTwainong  the  tUliarate  Baibwiana. 
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^  Tou  undertake,"  said  the  pnefect, "  to  besiege  Carthage :  by  land,  the  distaaoa 
is  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  days'  joumeT ;  on  the  sea,  a  whole 
year(4)  must  elapse  before  you  can  receive  any  intelligence  from  your  fleet. 
if  Anrica  should  be  reduced,  it  cannot  be  preserved  without  the  additional  con- 
H]uest  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  Success  will  impose  the  obligation  of  new  labours : 
a  single  misbrtune  will  attract  the  Barbarians  into  the  heart  of  your  exhausted 
empire.''  Justinian  felt  the  weight  of  this  salutaiy  advice ;  he  was  confounded 
by  the  unwonted  freedom  of  an  obsequious  servant ;  and  the  design  of  the  war 
would  perhaps  have  been  relinquished,  if  his  courage  had  not  been  revived  bT 
a  voice  which  silenced  the  doubts  of  profane  reason.  "  I  have  seen  a  vbion,^' 
cried  an  artful  or  fanatic  bishop  of  the  East.  '*  It  is  the  will  of  heaven,  O 
•«mpeior,  that  you  should  not  abandon  your  ho]y  enterprise  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  African  church.  The  God  of  battles  will  march  before  your  standard, 
aixl  disperse  jrour  enemies,  who  are  the  enemies  of  his  Son."  The  emperor 
sught  be  tempted,  and  his  counsellors  were  constrained,  to  give  credit  to  this 
seasonable  revelation :  but  they  derived  more  rational  hope  from  the  revolt, 
which  the  adherents  of  Hilderic  or  Athanasius  had  already  excited  on  the 
borders  of  the  Vandal  monarchy.  Pudentius,  an  African  subject,  had  privately 
-signified  his  loyal  intentions,  and  a  small  military  aid  restored  the  province  of 
Tripoli  to  the  obedience  of  the  Romans.  The  government  of  Sardinia  bad 
been  intrusted  to  Godas,  a  valiant  Barbarian ;  he  suspended  the  payment  of 
'  tribute,  disclaimed  his  allegiance  to  the  usurper,  and  gave  audience  to  the 
emissaries  of  Justinian,  who  found  him  master  of  that  fiuitful  island,  at  the 
bead  of  his  guards,  and  proudly  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  The 
forces  of  the  Vandals  were  dimmished  by  discord  and  suspicion ;  the  Roman 
.armies  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Belisarius  ;  one  of  those  heroic  names 
which  are  familiar  to  every  age  and  to  every  nation. 

The  Africanus  of  new  Rome  was  bora,  and  perhaps  educated,  among  the 
Thracian  peasants,(6)  without  any  of  those  advantages  which  had  formed  the 
virtues  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Scipio ;  a  noble  origin,  liberal  studies, 
•  and  the  emulation  of  a  free  state.  The  silence  of  a  loquacious  secretary  may 
be  admitted,  to  prove  that  the  youth  of  Belisarius  could  not  afford  any  subject 
of  praise :  he  served  most  assuredly  with  valour  and  reputation  among  the 
private  guards  of  Justinian ;  and  when  bis  patron  became  emperor,  the  domestic 
was  promoted  to  military  command.  AAer  a  bold  inroad  into  Persarmenia,  in 
whicQ  his  ^oiy  was  shared  by  a  colleague,  and  his  progress  was  checked  by 
an  enemv,  belisarius  repaired  to  the  important  station  cm  Dara,  where  he  first 
accepted  the  service  of  Procopius,  the  faithful  companion,  and  diligent  historian, 
vof  his  exploit8.(6)  The  Mirranes  of  Persia  advanced,  with  for^  thousand  of 
ber  best  troops,  to  raze  the  fortifications  of  Dara ;  and  signified  the  day  and  the 
hour  on  which  the  citizens  should  prepare  a  bath  for  his  refreshment  after  the 
toils  of  victory.  He  encountered  an  adversary  equal  to  himself,  by  the  new 
title  of  General  of  the  East ;  his  superior  in  the  science  of  war,  but  much 
inferior  in  the  number  and  quality  of  his  troops,  which  amounted  only  to  twenty* 
five  thousand  Romans  and  strangers,  relaxed  in  their  discipline,  and  humbled  by 
recent  disasters.  As  the  level  plain  of  Dara  refused  all  shelter  to  stratagem 
and  ambush,  Belisarius  protected  his  front  with  a  deep  trench,  which  was  pro- 
longed at  first  in  perpendicular,  and  afterward  in  parallel  lines,  to  cover  the 
wings  of  cavalry  advantageously  posted  to  command  the  flaiiks  and  rear  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  Roman  centre  was  shaken,  their  well*t«med  and  rapid 
charge  decided  the  conflict :  the  standard  of  Persia- fell ;  the  tmmor^i  fled; 

(4)  ^  year— abmtrd  ezagseratloo !  ThA  eonqaest  of  Africa  may  be  dated  A.  D.  533,  September  14 :  it 
if  celebraicd  by  Justinian  in  the  |irerace  to  bii  Inatitutea,  which  were  published  November  SI,  of  the 
Mroe  year.  Including  the  voyege  and  leturn,  such  a  compuutlon  might  be  truly  applied  to  our  Indian 
empire. 

(5)  'QMtiro  St  h  htXivtuHot  at  TcfytaMaf,  A  epoffwyrs  mi  iXXvpiCM'  ficra^v  jrcinii  (Procop.  Vandal.  1. 1,  e. 
11>.  Aleman.  (N<it.  ad  Anecdot.  p.  5),  aa  Italian,  could  easily  reject  the  German  vanity  of  Giphanlua 
«nd  Vdserus,  who  wished  lo  clnlm  Uie  hero ;  but  his  Germanla,  a  metropolis  of  Thrace,  I  cannot  ilad 
4n  any  civil  or  ecclesiasiical  list  of  t he  provinces  and  cities.* 

(6)  The  two  first  Pcialan  campaigns  of  Belisarius  an  lUrly  tad  eopioasly  related  by  his  secretary  (Per- 
•u«e.l.l.cl»-l8). 
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ibe  iDfantiy  threw  away  their  bucklers,  and  eight  thousand  of  the  v«nquisned 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  the  next  campaign,  Sjria  was  invaded  on 
the  side  of  the  desert;  and  Belisaiius,  with  twenty  thousapd  men,  hastened 
from  Dara  to  the  relief  of  the  province.  During  the  whole  summer,  the  designs 
of  the  enemy  were  baffled  by  his  skilful  dispositions :  he  pressed  their  retreat, 
occupied  each  night  their  camp  of  the  p^receding  day,  and  would  have  secured 
a  bloodless  victory,  if  he  could  have  resisted  the  impatience  of  his  own  troops. 
Their  valiant  promise  was  faimly  supported  in  the  hour  of  battle  ;  the  ri^ht 
winr  was  exposed  by  the  treacherous  or  cowardly  desertion  of  the  Christian 
Araos ;  the  Huns,  a  veteran  band  of  eight  hundxed  warrion,  were  oppressed 
hv  superior  numbers ;  the  flight  of  the  Isaurians  was  intercepted ;  but  the 
Roman  infantry  stood  nrm  on  the  left,  for  Belisarius  himself,  dismounting  from 
bis  horse,  showed  them  that  intrepid  despair  was  their  only  safety.*  They 
turned  their  backs  to  the  Euphrates  and  their  faces  to  the  enemy ;  innumerabw 
arrows  glanced  without  effect  from  the  compact  and  shelving  order  of  their 
bucklers  ;  an  impenetrable  line  of  pikes  was  opposed  to  the  repeated  assaults 
of  the  Persian  cavalry ;  and  after  a  resistance  of  many  hours,  the  remaining 
troops  were  skilfully  embarked  under  the  shadow  of  the  night.  The  Persian 
commander  retired  with  disorder  and  disgrace,  to  answer  a  strict  account  of  the 
lives  of  so  manjr  soldiers  which  he  had  consumed  in  a  barren  victory.  But  the 
fame  of  Belisarius  was  not  sullied  by  a  defeat,  in  which  alone  he  had  saved  his 
army  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  rashness :  the  approach  of  peace 
relieved  him  from  the  guard  of  the  eastern  frontier,  and  his  conduct  in  the  sedi* 
tion  of  Constantinople  amply  dischaiged  his  obligations  to  the  emperor.  When 
the  African  war  became  the  topic  of  popular  discourse  and  secret  deliberation, 
each  of  the  Roman  generals  was  apprehensive  rather  than  ambitious,  of  the 
dangerous  honour;  but  as  soon  as  Justinian  had  declared  his  preference  of 
superior  merit,  their  envy  was  rekindled  by  the  unanimous  applause  which  was 
given  to  the  dioice  of  Belisarius.  The  temper  of  the  Byzantine  court  may 
encourage  a  suspicion,  that  the  hero  was  darkly  assisted  by  the  intri^es  of  his 
vfiiej  the  fair  and  subtle  Antonina,  who  alternately  enjoyed  the  conndence,  and 
incurred  the  hatred,  of  the  empress  Theodora.  Tlie  birth  of  Antonina  was 
ignoble,  she  descended  from  a  family  of  charioteers ;  and  her  chastity  has  been 
stained  with  the  foulest  reproach.^  Yet  she  reigned  with  long  and  absolute 
power  over  the  mind  of  her  illustrious  husband ;  and  if  Antonina  disdained  the 
merit  of  conji^l  fidelity,  she  expressed  a  manly  friendship  to  Belisarius,  whom 
she  accompanied  with  undaunted  resolution  in  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
a  military  life.(7) 

[A.  D.  633.]  The  preparations  for  the  African  war  were  not  unworthy  of 
the  last  contest  between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  pride  and  flower  of  the 
army  consisted  of  the  guards  of  Belisarius,  who,  according  to  the  pernicious 
indulgence  of  the  tiroes,  devoted  themselves  by  a  particular  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  service  of  their  patron.  Their  strength  and  stature,  for  which  they  bad 
been  curiously  selected,  the  goodness  of  their  horses  and  armour,  and  the 
assiduous  practice  of  all  the  exercises  of  war,  enabled  them  to  act  whatever  their 
courage  might  prompt ;  and  their  courage  was  exalted  by  the  social  honour  of 
their  rank,  and  the  personal  ambition  of  favour  and  fortune.  Four  hundred  of 
the  bravest  of  the  Heruli  marched  under  the  banner  of  the  faithful  and  active 
Pharas ;  their  untractable  valour  was  more  highly  prized  than  the  tame  sub- 
mission of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians ;  and  of  such  importance  was  it  deemed  tc 
procure  a  reinforcement  of  six  hundred  Massagetse  or  Huns,  that  they  were 
allured  by  fraud  and  deceit  to  engage  in  a  naval  expedition.  Five  thousand 
horse  and  ten  thousand  foot  vrefe  enooarked  at  Constantinople  for  the  conquest 
of  Africa,  but  the  infantry,  for  the  most  part  levied  in  Thrace  and  Isauria, 
yielded  to  the  more  prevailing  use  and  reputation  of  the  cavaliy ;  and  the 
Scythian  bow  was  the  weapon  on  which  the  armies  of  Rome  were  now  reduced 
lo  place  their  principal  dependence.    From  a  laudable  desire  to  assert  the 

(7)  See  U>e  birth  and  characier  of  Antenlaa,  in  the  Anecdotei,  c  1^  and  the  nom  of  AlpiMpMm,  p.3> 
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dignity  of  bis  theme,  Procopius  defends  the  soldiers  of  his  own  time  agaimC 
the  morose  critics,  who  confined  that  respectable  name  to  the  heav^  armed 
warriors  of  antiquity,  and  maliciously  observed,  that  the  word  archer  is  intro- 
duced by  Homer(8)  as  a  term  of  contempt.  ^'Such  contempt  mi|g;ht  perhaps 
be  due  to  the  naked  youths  who  appeared  on  foot  in  the  fields  orTro^,  and, 
luikii^  behind  a  tomo-stone,  or  the  shield  of  a  friend,  drew  the  bowstrine  to 
their  Dreast,(9^  and  dismissed  a  feeble  and  lifeless  arrow.  But  our  archers 
(pursues  the  nistorian)  are  mounted  on  horses,  which  they  manage  with 
admirable  skill ;  their  head  and  shoulders  are  protected  by  a  casque  or  buckler; 
they  wear  ereaves  of  iron  on  their  legs,  and  their  bodies  are  guarded  by  a  coat 
of  mail.  On  their  right  side  hangs  a  quiver,  a  sword  on  their  left,  and  theii 
hand  is  accustomed  to  wield  a  lance  or  javelin  in  closer  combat  Their  bow» 
are  strong  and  weighty;  they  shoot  in  every  possible  direction,  advancing, 
retreating,  to  the  front,  to  the  rear,  or  to  either  flank :  and  as  they  are  taught 
to  draw  the  bowstring  not  to  the  breast,  buf  to  the  ri^nt  ear,  firm  indeed  must 
be  the  armour  that  can  resist  the  rapid  violence  of  their  shaft."  Five  hundred 
transports,  navigated  by  twenty  tnousand  mariners  of  Egypt,  Cilicia,  and 
Ionia,  were  collected  in  the  harSour  of  Constantinople.  The  smallest  of  these 
vessels  may  be  computed  at  thirty,  the  largest  at  five  hundred,  tons ;  and  the 
&ir  average  will  supply  an  allowance,  liberal,  but  not  profuse,  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand  tons,(10)  for  the  reception  of  thirty-five  thousand  soldiers  and 
sailors,  of  five  thousand  horses,  of  arms,  engines,  and  military  stores,  and  of  a 
sufficient  stock  of  water  and  provisions  for  a  voyage,  perhaps  of  three  months. 
The  proud  galleys,  which  in  former  ages  swept  the  Meditemnean  with  so 
many  nundred  oars,  had  long  since  disappeared ;  and  the  fleet  of  Justinian  was 
escorted  only  by  ninety-two  light  brifantines,  covered  kom  the  missile  weapons 
of  .the  enemy,  and  rowed  by  two  thousand  of  the  brav^  and  robust  youth  ol 
Constantinople.  Twenty-two  generals  are  named,  most  of  whom  were  after- 
ward distinguished  in  the  wars  of  Africa  and  Italy:  but  the  supreme  command, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  was  delegated  to  Belisarius  alone,  with  a  boundless 
power  of  acting  according  to  his  discretion,  as  if  the  emperor  himself  were 
present.  The  separation  of  the  naval  and  military  professions  is  at  once  tfae- 
effect  and  the  cause  of  the  modern  improvements  m  the  science  of  navigation 
and  maritime  war. 

[A.  D.  633.]  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  and  about  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice,  the  whole  fleet  of  six  hundred  ships  was  ranged 
in  martial  pomp  before  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  The  patriarch  pronounced 
his  benediction,  the  emperor  signified  his  last  commands,  the  general's  trumpet 
gave  the  si^l  of  departure,  and  every  heart,  according  to  its  fears  or  wishes, 
explored  with  anxious  curiosity  the  omens  of  misfortune  and  success.  The  first 
halt  was  made  at  Perinthus  or  Heradea,  where  Belisarius  waited  five  days  to 
receive  some  Thracian  horses,  a  military  gift  of  his  sovereign.  From  thence 
the  fleet  pursued  their  course  through  the  midst  of  the  Propontis;  but  as  they 
struggled  to  pass  the  straits  of  the  Hellespont,  an  unfavourable  wind  detained 
them  four  days  at  Abydus,  where  the  general  exhibited  a  memorable  lesson  of 
firmness  and  severity.  Two  of  the  Huns,  who  in  a  drunken  quarrel  had  slain 
one  of  their  fellow-soldiers,  were  instantly  shown  to  the  army  suspended  on  a 
lofty  gibbet.    The  national  indignity  was  resented  by  their  countrymen,  wh» 

(8)  See  Um  prelkee  of  Proeopiue.  The  enemies  of  archery  might  qnote  the  reproechee  of  Diooede 
(Died.  A.  385,  ice.)  and  the  permittere  vulnera  ventie  of  Lucan  (vill.  384) ;  yet  the  Romane  could  not 
despite  Um  arrowa  of  the  Parthians;  and  in  the  alege  of  Troy,  Pandanw,  Pairia,  andTeooer,  pleioed  ihoaa 
haughty  warriorn  who  Inaulled  them  aa  women  or  children. 

(9)  Ncof»r/(cv  fMT^  nXanv^  nla  St  oi^mov  (Iliad.  A.  1S3).  Howconctofr— bow  Jnet— liow  beautiful  la 
the  whole  picture !    I  lee  tbe  attitudes  of  the  archer— I  hear  the  twanging  of  the  bow ; 

,^  AtY\t  Snxt  vevp*i  6*  luy*  taxcvi  a^ro  d*«i«o(. 

(10)  The  text  appear*  tn  allow  for  the  largest  veaMli  50,000  medlmni,  or  3000  tone  (since  the 
medirnnui  weighed  160  Roman,  or  l!20  avoirdupois,  pounds).  I  have  given  a  more/ational  interpretation, 
by  supposinc  that  the  Aufc  style  of  Proeoplns  conceals  tbe  legal  and  popular  madhu,  a  sixth  part  of  the 
wuiimmu$.  (Hooper's  Ancient  Measures,  p.  I5S,  Jtc)  A  contrary,  and  indeed  a  stranger,  nitotake,  baa 
crept  Into  an  oration  of  DInarchus  (contra  Demosthenem,  In  Reiske  Orator.  Gnsc.  torn.  Iv.  P.  ii.  p.  34). 
By  reducing  the  niMi*«r  of  ships  from  500  to  50,  and  translating  ntSi^voi  by  summ,  or  pouuds,  Cousin  ha» 
fneraoiiy  allowed  500  tons  ibr  the  whole  of  tho  Imperial  fleet !— Did  lie  never  tbinli  ? 
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disclaimed  the  serrile  laws  of  the  empire,  and  asserted  the  free  pririlege  of 
Scythia,  where  a  small  6ne  was  allowed  to  expiate  the  hasty  sallies  of  intern- 
Beraoce  and  anger.  Their  complaints  were  specious,  their  clamours  were 
loud,  and  the  Romans  were  not  averse  to  the  example  of  disorder  and  impuni^^. 
But  the  rising  sedition  was  appeased  by  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  the 

Sneral :  and  he  represented  U>  the  assembled  troops  the  obligation  of  justice, 
s  importance  of  discipline,  the  rewards  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  unpar- 
donable guilt  of  murder,  which,  in  his  apprehension,  was  aggravated  rather 
than  excused  by  the  vice  of  intoixicatioo.(  11)  In  the  navigation  from  the  Hel- 
lespont to  Peloponnesus,  which  the  Greeks,  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  per- 
formed in  four  days  ;(12)  the  fleet  of  Belisarius  was  fuided  in  their  course  by 
bis  master^Uey,  conspicuous  in  the  day  by  the  redness  of  the  sails,  and  in 
the  night  by  the  torches  blazing  from  the  mast-head.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
pilots,  as  they  steered  between  the  islands,  and  turned  the  capes  of  Malea  and 
Tenarium,  to  preserve  the  just  order  and  regular  intervals  of  such  a  multitude 
of  ships ;  as  the  wind  was  &ir  and  moderate,  their  labours  were  not  unsuccessful, 
and  the  troops  were  safely  disembarked  at  Methone  on  the  Messenian  coast,  to 
repose  themselves  for  a  while  after  the  fatigues  of  the  sea.  In  this  place  they 
experienced  how  avarice,  invested  with  authority,  may  sport  with  the  lives  of 
thousands  which  are  bravely  exposed  for  the  public  service.  According  to 
inilitary  practice,  the  bread  or  biscuit  of  the  Romans  was  twice  prepared  in 
the  oven,  and  a  diminution  of  one-fourth  was  cheerfully  allowed  for  the  loss  of 
weight.    To  gain  this  miserable  profit,  and  to  save  the  expense  of  wood,  the 

EneTect  John  of  Cappadocia  had  given  orders  that  the  flour  should  be  slightly 
aked  by  the  same  hie  which  warmed  the  baths  of  Constantinople ;  and  when 
the  sacks  were  opened,  a  soft  and  mouldy  paste  was  distributed  to  the  army. 
Such  unwholesome  food,  assisted  by  the  beat  of  the  climate  and-  season,  soon 
moduced  an  epidemical  disease,  which  swept  awaj;  five  hundred  soldiers. 
Their  health  was  restored  by  the  diligence  ot  Belisarius,  who  provided  fresh 
bread  at  Methone,  and  boldy  expressed  his  just  and  humane  indignation :  the 
emperor  heard  his  complaint;  the  general  was  praised ;  but  the  minister  was 
not  punished.  From  the  port  of  Methone,  the  pilots  steered  along  the  western 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  as  far  as  the  isle  of  Zacynthus  or  Zant,  before  they 
undertook  the  voyage  (in  their  eyes  the  most  arduous  voyage)  of  one  hundred 
leagues  over  the  Ionian  sea.  As  the  fleet  was  surprised  by  a  calm,  sixteen 
days  were  consumed  in  the  slow  navigation ;  and  even  the  general  would  have 
suffered  the  intolerable  hardship  of  thirst,  if  the  ingenuity  of  Antonina  had  not 
preserved  the  water  in  glass  bottles,  which  she  Buried  deep  in  the  sand  in  a 
part  of  the  ship  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  At  length,  the  harbour  of 
Caucana,(l3)  on  the  southern  side  of  Sicily,  afibrded  a  secure  and  hospitable 
fAielter.  The  Gothic  officers  who  governed  the  island  in  the  name  of  the 
dati^ter  and  grandson  of  Theodoric,  obeyed  their  imprudent  orders,  to  receive 
the  troops  of  Justinian  like  friends. and  allies:  provisions  were  liberally  sup- 
plied, the  cavalry  was  remounted,(14)  and  Procopius  soon  returned  firom  Syra- 
cuse with  ccNrrect  information  of  the  state  and  designs  of  the  Vandals.  His 
intelligence  determined  Belisarius  to  hasten  his  operations,  and  his  wise  impa- 
tience was  seconded  by  the  winds.  The  fleet  lost  sight  of  Sicily,  passed 
before  the  isle  of  Malta,  discovered  the  capes  of  Africa,  ran  along  the  coast 

(U)  I  have  md  of  a  Greek  legtoiator,  wbo  inffieted  a  dnAU  penalty  on  the  crimes  eommitted  In  a  lUti 
ofintojicartnn ;  but  it  Beeaia  agreed  that  this  was  rather  a  poUUcal  than  a  moral  law. 

(19)  Or  even  in  three  days,  since  they  anchored  the  first  evening  in  the  neighbouring  Isle  of  Tenedos : 
the  second  day  they  sailed  to  Lesbos,  the  third  to  the  promontory  of  EuboBa,  and  on  the  foorth  Uiey 
Teaebed  Aigoa  (Homer.  Odys.  r.  139—183.  Wood's  Essay  on  Homer,  p.  40~4«j.  A  pliata  sailed  fiom 
the  HeUenpoDt  to  the  sea-port  at  Bparta  In  three  days  (Xenophon,  Hellen.  1.  IL  c.  1). 

03)  Caucana,  near  Camarina,  is  at  least  50  miles  (3S0  or  400  stadia)  from  Syraeoae  (Ohivcr.  Slcflia 
Aatiqna,  p.  191).* 

(M)  Procopius,  Gothic.  L  i.  e.  3.    Tibi  toDIt  hinnitam  apta  qaadrigls  eqna,  in  the  Sicilian  pastures  of 

Cfavspbos  (Borat.  Carm.  q.  it  16).     Acragas magnanimOm  qaondam  generator  eqnonun  (Vita. 

Aseld.  ill.  704)      TbeK0*8  hones,  whose  victories  are  immortalized  by  Pindar,  were  bred  In  tua 

CMtlkliy> 
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with  a  strongs  tpale  from  the  northeast,  and  finally  cast  anchor  off  the  piomoit- 
tonr  of  Caput  Vada,  about  five  days'  journey  to  the  south  of  Carthage.(16) 

If  Gelimer  had  been  informed  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  be  must  hare 
delayed  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  for  the  immediate  defence  of  his  person  and 
kin^om.  A  detachment  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  g^alleys,  would  have  joined  the  remaining:  forces  of  the  Vandals ;  and 
the  descendant  of  Genseric  mu^ht  have  surprised  and  oppressed  k  fleet  of  deep- 
laden  transports  incapable  oTaction,  and  of  ]4;ht  brisantines  that  seem  ontj 
qualified  for  flight.  Belisarius  had  secretly  trembleawhen  he  overheard  htf 
soldiers,  in  the  passage,  emboldening  each  other  to  confess  their  apprehensions , 
if  they  were  once  on  shore,  they  hoped  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their  aims ; 
but  if  they  should  be  attacked  at  sea,  they  did  not  blush  to  acknowledge  that 
they  wanted  courage  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  the  winds,  the  waves, 
and  the  fiarbarians.(l6)  The  knowledge  of  their  sentiments  decided  Belisa- 
rius  to  seize  the  first  op^rtunity  of  landing  them  on  the  coast  of  Afirica :  and 
he  prudently  rejected,  m  a  council  of  war,  the  proposal  of  sailing  witD  the 
fleet  and  armjr  into  the  port  of  Carthage.*  Three  months  after  their  departum 
fr&m  Constantinople,  the  men  and  hones,  the  arms  and  military  stores,  were 
safely  disembarked,  and  five  soldiers  were  left  as  a  guard  on  board  of  each  of 
the  ships,  which  were  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  The  remainder 
of  the  troops  occupied  a  camp  on  the  sea-shore,  which  they  formed  acoordiog 
to  ancient  discipline,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart ;  and  the  discovery  of  a  source 
of  fresh  water,  while  it  allayed  the  thh«t,  excited  the  ^superstitious  confidence 
of  the  Romans.  The  next  roomiog,  some  of  the  neigfaooaring  gardens  were 
pillaged ;  and  Belisarius,  after  chastising  the  ofienders,  embraced  the  slivht 
occasion,  but  the  decisive  moment,  of  inculcating  the  maxims  of  justice,  mode- 
ration, and  genuine  policy.  '^  When  I  first  accepted  the  commission  of  sub- 
duing Africa,  I  depended  much  less,"  said  the  general,  '*on  the  nambers,  or 
even  the  braveiy  of  my  troops,  than  upon  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
^natives,  and  their  immortal  hatred  to  the  Vandals.  You  alooe  can  deprive  me 
of  this  hope :  if  you  continue  to  extort  by  rapine  what  mij^ht  be  purchased  for 
a  little  money,  such  acta  jf  violence  will  reconcile  these  implacable  enemies, 
and  unite  them  in  a  just  and  holy  league  against  the  invaders  of  their  oountr^.'* 
These  exhortations  were  enforced  by  a  rigid  discipline:  of  which  the  soldiers 
themselves  soon  felt  and  praised  the  sahitajy  efiects.  The  inhabitants,  instead 
of  deserting  their  houses,  or  hiding  their  com,  supplied  the  Romans  with  a  fair 
and  liberal  market :  the  civil  officers  of  the  province  continued  to  exercise  their 
functions  in  the  name  of  Justinian ;  and  the  cleigy,  from  motives  of  conscience 
and  interest,  assiduously  laboured  to  promote  the  cause  of  a  Catholic  emperor. 
The  small  town  of  Sullecte,(l7)  one  day's  journey  from  the  camp,  had  the 
honour  of  being  foremost  to  open  her  gates,  and  to  resume  her  ancient  alle* 
fiance :  the  largest  cities  of  Leptis  ana  Adrumetum  imitated  the  example  of 
loyalty  as  soon  as  Belisarius  appeared ;  and  he  advanced  without  opposition  as 
far  as  Grasse,  a  palace  of  the  Vandal  kings,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  ftom 
Carthage.  The  weary  Romans  indol^d  themselves  in  the  refreshment  of 
shady  ^vcs,  cool  fountains,  and  delicious  fruits ;  and  the  preference  which 
Procopius  allows  to  these  gardens  over  any  that  he  had  seeik  either  in  the  East 
or  West,  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  taste  or  the  fatigue  of  the  historian.  In 
three  generations,  prosperitjr  and  a  warm  climate  had  dissolved  the  hardy 
virtue  of  the  Vandals,  who  insensibly  became  the  most  luxurious  of  mankind. 
In  their  villas  and  gardens  which  might  deserve  the  Persian  name  o(  para 

(15)  TlMCtapiitVadaorPraeoplaf(w]ieNJattliiiuaftanrardlbaiided«elty^^ 

tiM  prmnoiitorj  of  AmmoD  1q  Strobo,  Um  BracbodeB  of  FtqliiBr,  Um  OapwkUft  «r  Um  wutdmm,  a  tali 
nvrow  lUp  UMt  raiH  Into  Um  MS  (fi»a.w*9  Tnveta,  p.  111). 

(16)  AoenturiooorHsrk  Antony  gxprcwed,  tfKWjh  In  a  more  manly  «nin,  die  nan  dkllka  to  tha 
■aa  and  to  naval  combati.  (Plutarcli  in  Antonio,  p.  1730,  ediL  Hen.  Btepn.)  _ 

(17)  Snlleele  la  perbape  die  Turrte  Hannlbalte,  an  old  bolMlns,  now  ne  tafe  ai  tfw  IWer  of 
Lonioo.  The  mareh  of  Bdiiarlaa  to  Lepde,  Adrnmetnm,  Ifee.  Is  Uhntrated  by  tbe  canmalpi  of  Oeear 
(Hirdiie.  de  Bello  Africaao,  wkh  die  Analyee  of  Gukbaidl),  and  Bliair*f  TraTeb(p.  10l--U30  to  Um 
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tii$6t{lS)  they  enjoyed  a  cool  and  elegant  repose ;  and,  after  the  daily  use  of 
the  bath,  the  fiarbariaos  were  seated  at  a  table  profusely  spread  with  the  deli  • 
cacies  of  the  land  and  sea.  Their  silken  robes  loosely  flowii]^,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Medes,  were  embroidered  with  gold:  love  and  hunting  were  the 
labours  of  their  life,  and  their  vacant  hours  were  amused  by  pantomimes, 
chariot*races,  and  the  masic  and  dances  of  the  theatre. 

In  a  march  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  vigilance  of  Belisarius  was  constantly 
awake  and  active  against  his  unseen  enemies,  by  whonu  in  every  place,  and  at 
eveiy  hour,  he  might  be  suddenly  attacked.  An  officer  of  confidence  and 
merit,  John  the  Armenian,  led  the  vanguard  of  three  hundred  horse ;  six  hun- 
dred Massagetae  covered  at  a  certain  distance  the  left  flank ;  and  the  whole 
fleet,  steering  along  the  coast,  seldom  lost  sight  of  the  army,  which  moved 
each  day  about  twelve  miles,  and  lodged  in  the  evening  in  strong  camps,  or  in 
friendly  towns.  The  near  approach  of  the  Romans  to  Carthaee  filled  the 
mind  of  Geiimer  with  anxiety  and  tenxm  He  prudently  wished  to  protract 
the  war  till  his  brother,  with  his  veteran  tnx^,  should  return  finom  tne  con- 
quest of  Sardinia ;  and  he  now  lamented  the  rash  policy  of  his  ancestors,  who^ 
by  destroying  the  fortifications  of  Africa,  bad  left  him  only  the  dangerous 
resource  of  nski««  a  battle  in  the  neighbouiixwd  of  his  capital.  The  Vandai 
conquerors,  from  their  original  number  of  fifty  thousand,  were  multiplied,  with- 
out including  their  women  and  children,  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
fighting  men  :*  and  such  forces,  animated  with  valour  and  anion,  might  have 
crusbed,  at  their  first  landing,  the  feeble  and  exhausted  bands  of  the  Roman 
l^neral.  fiut  the  friends  of  the  captive  king  were  more  inclined  to  accept  the 
invitations,  than  to  resist  the  progress,  of  Belisarius ;  and  many  a  prouci  Bar- 
barian disguised  his  aversion  to  war  under  the  more  specious  name  ot  his  hatred 
to  the  usurper.  Yet  the  authority  and  promises  of  Ueliraer  collected  a  formi- 
dable army,  and  his  plans  were  concerted  with  some  degree  of  military  skill. 
An  order  was  despatched  to  his  brother  Ammatas,  to  collect  all  the  forces  of 
Carthage,  and  to  encounter  the  van  of  the  Roman  army  at  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  iiom  the  city:  his  nephew  Gibamund,  with  two  thousand  horse,  was 
destined  to  attack  their  left,  when  the  monarch  himself,  who  silently  followed, 
should  charge  their  rear,  in  a  situation  which  excluded  them  fimm  the  aid  or 
even  the  view  of  their  fleet.  But  the  rashness  of  Ammatas  was  fatal  to  him- 
self and  his  countiy.  He  anticipated  the  hour  of  attack,  outstripped  his  tardy 
followers,  and  was  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound,  after  he  had  slain  with  his 
own  hand  twelve  of  his  boldest  antagonists.  His  Vandals  fled  to  Carthage ;  the 
highway,  almost  ten  miles,  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies;  and  it  seemed 
incredible  that  such  multitudes  could  be  slaughtered  by  the  swords  of  three 
hundred  Romans.  The  nephew  of  Grelimer  was  defeatea  after  a  sAighi  combat 
by  the  six  hundred  Massagetae :  they  did  not  equal  the  third  part  of  his  num- 
bers ;  but  each  Scythian  was  fired  by  the  example  of  his  chief,  who  gloriously 
exercised  the  privilege  of  his  family,  by  riding  foremost  and  alone  to  shoot  the 
first  arrow  against  the  enemy.  In  the  meanwhile  Geiimer  himself,  ignorant  of 
the  event,  and  mi^uided  by  the  windings  of  the  hills,  inadvertently  passed  the 
Roman  army,  and  reached  the  scene  of  action  where  Ammatas  had  fallen.  He 
wept  the  fate  of  his  brother  and  of  Carthage,  chaiged  with  irresistible  fuiy  the 
advancing  squadrons,  and  might  have  pursued,  ara  perhaps  decided,  the  vic- 
tory, if  he  had  not  wasted  ttiose  inestimable  moments  in  the  dischaif^of  a  vain, 
though  pious  duty  to  the  dead.  While  his  spirit  was  broken  by  this  mournful 
office,  he  heard  the  trumpet  of  Belisarius,  who^  leaving  Antonina  and  his 
infantry  in  the  camp,  pressed  forward  with  his  guards  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cavalry  to  rally  his  flying  troops,  and  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Much 
room  could  not  be  found  in  tliis  disoideriy  battle  for  the  talents  of  a  general ; 
but  the  king  fled  before  the  hero;  and  the  Vandals,  accustomed  only  to  a 

nenU,  may  be  rapnnaicd  bjrtiie  soyaToMlea  of  lipahan  (Voyag«  d*Oltarfiii,  p.  774).  Baa.  to  tin 
OfMk  raainoa,  tlMli  ommc  pcrfeei  noM  (Loagoa,  PaMonJ.  I.  iv.  ii.9S-l«L    Aahlilai  Taa«i,Ll. 
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Moorish  enemy,  were  incapable  of  withstanding^  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the 
Romans.  Gelimer  retired  with  hasty  steps  toward  the  desert  of  Numidia ; 
but  be  had  soon  the  consolation  of  leaming^  that  his  private  orders  for  the  exe- 
cution of  Hikieric  and  his  captive  friends  had  been  faithfully  obeyed.  The 
tjrant^s  revenge  was  useful  only  to  his  enemies.  The  death  of  a  lawful  prince 
excited  the  compassion  of  his  people ;  his  life  miebt  have  perplexed  the  vic- 
torious Romans:  and  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian,  by  a  crime  of  which  be  was 
innocent,  was  relieved  from  the  painful  alternative  of  forfeiting  his  honour  or 
relinquishine^  his  conquests. 

[A.  D.  533.1  As  soon  as  the  tumult  bad  subsided,  the  several  parts  of  the 
army  informed  each  other  of  the  accidents  of  the  day ;  and  Belisarius  pitched 
bis  camp  on  the  field  of  victory,  to  which  the  tenth  mile-stone  from  Carthage 
had  applied  the  Latin  appellation  of  decnmu.  From  a  wise  suspicion  of  the 
stratagems  and  resources  of  the  Vandals,  be  marched  the  next  day  in  order  of 
battle^  halted  in  the  evening  before  the  gates  of  Carthage,  and  allowed  a  night 
of  repose,  that  he  might  not,  in  darkness  and  disorder,  expose  the  city  to  the 
license  of  the  soldiers,  or  the  soldiers  themselves  to  the  secret  ambush  of  the 
city.  But  as  the  fears  of  Belisarius  were  the  result  of  calm  and  intrepid  reason, 
be  was  soon  satisfied  that  be  might  confide,  without  danjger,  in  the  peaceful 
and  friendly  aspect  of  the  capital.  Garthajge  blazed  with  mnumerable  torches,' 
the  signals  of  the  public  joy :  the  cham  was  removed  that  guarded  the 
entrance  of  the  port ;  the  eates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  people*  with  accla- 
mations of  mtilude,  hailed  and  invited  their  Roman  deliverers.  The  defeat  of 
the  Vandals,  and  the  freedom  of  Africa,  were  announced  to  the  city  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Cyprian,  when  the  churches  were  already  adorned  and  illuminated 
for  the  festival  of  the  martTr,  whom  three  centuries  of  superstition  had  almost 
raised  to  a  local  deity,  llie  Arians,  conscious  that  then*  reign  bad  expired, 
resiisrned  the  temple  to  the  Catholics,  who  rescued  their  saint  from  profane  hands, 
performed  the  holy  rites,  and  loudly  proclaimed  the  creed  of  Athanasius  and 
Justinian.  One  awful  hour  reversed  the  fortunes  of  the  contending  parties. 
The  suppliant  Vandals,  who  bad  so  lately  indulged  the  vices  of  conquerors, 
sought  an  humble  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  cnurcb  ;  while  the  merchants 
of  tbe  East  were  delivered  from  the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  palace  by  their 
aflfrigbted  keeper,  who  implored  the  protection  of  bis  captives,  and  snowed 
them,  through  an  aperture  in  the  walls,  the  sails  of  the  Roman  fleet.  After 
their  separation  from  the  army,  the  naval  commanders  had  proceeded  with  slow 
caution  along  the  coast,  till  they  reached  the  Herroiean  promontory,  and  ob- 
tained the  first  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  Belisarius.  Faithful  to  his  instruc- 
tions, they  would  have  cast  anchor  about  twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  if  the 
more  skilful  seamen  bad  not  represented  the  penis  of  the  shore,  and  the  signs 
of  an  impending  tempest.  StiQ  ignorant  of  the  revolution,  they  declined,  how- 
ever, the  rash  attempt  of  forcing  the  chain  of  the  port ;  and  the  adjacent  har- 
bour and  suburb  of  Mandracium  were  insulted  only  by  tbe  rapine  of  a  private 
'officer  who  disobeyed  and  deserted  bis  leaders.  But  the  imperial  fleet, 
advancing  with  a  fair  wind,  steered  through  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  Goletta, 
and  occupied  in  the  deep  and  capack>us  lake  of  Tunis  a  secure  station  about 
five  miles  from  the  capita].(19)  xio  sooner  was  Belisarius  informed  of  their 
arrival,  than  he  despatched  orders  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  mariners  should 
be  immediately  landed  to  join  the  triumph,  and  to  swell  tbe  apparent  numbers 
of  the  Romans.  Before  he  allowed  them  to  enter  the  gates  of  Carthage,  he 
exhorted  tliem,  in  a  discourse  worthy  of  himself  and  the  occasion,  not  to  dis- 
crace the  glory  of  their  arms ;  and  to  remember  that  the  Vandals  had  been 
the  tyrants,  but  that  they  were  the  deliverers  of  the  Africans,  who  must  now 
be  respected  as  tbe  voluntary  and  affectionate  subjects  of  their  common  sove- 

(10)  The  nelghbottrhood  of  CtrUuKe,  tlie  wa,  Uw  land,  and  die  rlTora,  are  chanf  od  almost  aa  mneh  m 
the  worka  of  man.  Tbe  taUraam,  or  neck,  of  Uie  dtjr  la  now  oonfovnded  widi  the  eoDtlneot :  the  harboai 
ii  a  dry  plain ;  and  the  lake  or  atagnum,  no  mors  than  a  moraai,  wlUi  six  or  seven  fhet  water  In  the  mil 
eliannel.  See  d*AavUle  (Geographie  Anclenne,  tona.  W.  p.  »,  Bhaw,  (Trmvela,  i  77— 84i,  Maraiol 
(Description  de  TAMqne,  u>m.  U.  p.  465,)  and  Thoanoa  (IrflL  IS,  looa.  lU.  p.  SM) 
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^eigo.  The  Romans  inarched  through  the  streets  in  dose  ranks,  prepared  for 
^!>attle  if  an  enem^  had  appeared ;  the  strict  order  maintained  b^  the  jgeneral 
•imprinted  on  their  minds  the  duty  of  obedience ;  and  in  an  age  in  which  cus- 
tom and  impunity  almost  sanctited  the  abuse  of  conquest,  the  genius  of  one 
man  repressed  the  passions  of  a  victorious  army.  The  voice  olmenace  and 
eomplamt  was  silent ;  the  trade  of  Carthage  was  not  interrupted ;  while  Africa 
changed  her  master  and  her  government,  the  shops  continued  open  and  busy; 
and  Oie  soldien,  after  sufficient  euards  had  been  posted,  modestly  departed  to 
the  houses  which  were  allottecTfor  their  reception,  fielisarius  fixed  his  resi- 
<ience  in  the  palace ;  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Genseric ;  accepted  and 
distributed  tfaMS  barbaric  spoil ;  granted  their  lives  to  the  suppliant  Vandals ; 
and  laboured  to  repair  the  damase  which  the  suburb  of  Manaracium  had  sus- 
tained in  the  preceding  ni^bt.  At  supper,  he  entertained  hb  principal  officers 
with  the  form  and  magnificence  of  a  royal  banquet.(20)  The  victor  was 
respectfully  served  by  the  captive  officers  oF  the  household ;  and  in  the  moments 
of  festivity,  when  the  impartial  spectators  applauded  the  fortune  and  merit  of 
fielisarius,  his  envious  flatterers  secretly  shed  their  venom  on  eveiy  word  and 
gesture  which  might  alann  the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  monarch.  One  day  was 
given  to  these  pompous  scenes,  which  may  not  be  despised  as  useless  if  thej 
attracted  the  popular  veneration  ;  but  the  active  mind  of  fielisarius,  which  in 
(he  pride  of  victory  could  suppose  a  defeat,  had  already  resolved  that  the 
Roman  empire  in  Africa  should  not  depend  on  the  chance  of  arras,  or  the  favour 
of  the  people.    The  fortifications  of  Carthageiiad  alone  been  exempted  from  the 

feneral  proscription ;  but  in  the  reign  of  ninety-five  years,  they  were  suffered  to 
ecay  by  the  thoughtless  and  indolent  Vandals.  A  wiser  conqueror  restored,  with 
incredible  despatch,  the  walls  and  ditches  of  the  city.  His  liberality  encouraged 
the  woricmen ;  the  soldiers,  the  mariners,  and  the  citizens  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  salutary  labour ;  and  Gelimer,  who  had  feared  to  trust  his  person  in  an 
open  town,  beheld  with  astonishment  and  despair  the  rising  strength  of  an 
impregnable  fortress. 

[A.  D.  633.1  That  unfortunate  monarch,  after  the  loss  of  his  capital,  applied 
himself  to  collect  the  remains  of  an  army,  scattered,  rather  than  destrovea,  by 
the  preceding  battle ;  and  the  hopes  of  pillage  attracted  some  Moorish  bands 
to  the  standard  of  Gelimer.  He  encamped  in  the  fields  of  fiulla,  four  days' 
journey  from  Carthage ;  insulted  the  capital,  which  he  deprived  of  the  use  of 
an  aqueduct ;  proposed  a  high  reward  for  the  head  of  every  Roman ;  affected 
to  spare  the  persons  and  property  of  his  African  subjects,  and  secretly  ne^ 
tiated.  with  the  Arian  sectaries  and  the  confederate  Huns.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  conquest  of  Sardinia  served  only  to  agjnavate  bis  distress :  be 
reflected  with  the  deepest  anguish,  that  he  had  wasted,  in  that  useless  enter- 
prise, five  thousand  of  his  bravest  troops ;  and  be  read,  with  grief  and  shame, 
the  victorious  letters  of  his  brother  Zano,twho  expressed  a  sanpine  confidence 
that  the  kipg,  alter  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  had  already  chastised  the 
rashness  of  the  Roman  invader.  **AIas!  my  brother,"  replied  Gelimer, 
**  Heaven  has  declared  aeainst  our  unhappy  nation.  While  you  have  subdued 
Sardinia,  we  have  lost  A&ica.  No  sooner  did  fielisarius  appear  with  a  handful 
of  soldiers,  than  courage  and  prosperity  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Vandals. 
Your  nephew  Gibamund,  your  orotner  Ammatus,  have  been  betrayed  to  death 
by  the  cowardice  of  their  followei?.  Our  horses,  our  ships,  Cartbage  itself, 
and  all  Africa,  are  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Yet  the  Vandals  still  prefer  an 
ignominious  repose,  at  the  expense  of  then  wives  and  children,  their  wealth 
and  liberty.  Notbinz  now  remains  except  the  field  ot  fiulla,  and  the  hope  of 
your  valour.  Abandon  Sardinia;  fly  to  our  relief;  restore  our  empire,  or 
perish  by  our  side."  On  the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  Zano  imparted  his  griet 
•to  the  principal  Vandals ;  but  tbe  intelligence  was  prudently  concealed  from 

(90)  Prom  Delphi,  Uw  name  of  Delphieam  WMjiven  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  a  tripod ;  and  by  n 
eaaf  analogy,  the  same  appeHation  extended  at  Home,  Conatantinople,  and  Cartbace,  to  the  royal  ban- 
tneUng  room  (Proeoploa»  VandaL  L  I.  c  SI.  Ducnnge,  Gloai.  Gnsc.  p.  S77.  Aca^kov.  ad  Alexiad. 
pu4W). 
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the  native:  of  the  island.  The  troops  embarked  in  one  bundved  and  tweo^ 
ralle]rs  at  the  port  of  Cagliarf,  cast  anchor  the  third  day  on  the  confines  of 
Mauritania,  and  hastily  pursued  their  march  to  join  the  roval  ttandaid  in  tW 
camp  of  Bulla.  Mournful  was  the  interview :  the  two  orodwis  embncfd  f 
they  wept  in  silence ;  no  questions  were  asked  of  the  Sardinian  victoiy;  no 
inquines  were  made  of  the  Afncan  misfortunes ;  they  saw  before  their  eves 
the  whole  extent  of  their  calamities ;  and  the  absence  of  their  wives  and  coil* 
dren  afforded  a  melancholy  proof  that  either  death  or  captivity  had  been  their 
lot.  The  lan^id  spirit  of  the  Vandals  was  at  length  awakened  and  united 
by  the  entreaties  of  their  king,  the  example  of  Zano,  and  the  instant  danger 
which  threatened  their  monarchy  and  religion.  The  militaiy  strength  of  the 
nation  advanced  to  battle ;  and  such  was  the  rapkl  increase,  that  before  their 
army  reached  Tricameron,  about  twenty  miles  from  Carthage,  tbc^  might  boasts 
perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  that  they  surpassed,  in  a  teofola  proportion^ 
the  diminutive  powers  of  the  Romans.  jBut  these  poweis  were  under  the 
command  of  Belisarius ;  and,  as  be  was  conscious  of  their  superior  merit,  he 
permitted  the  Barbarians  to  surprise  bim  at  an  anseasonable  hour.  The  Romans 
were  instantly  under  arms ;  a  rivulet  covered  their  front ;  the  cavaliy  Ibnned 
the  first  line,  which  Belisarius  supported  in  the  centre,  at  the  bead  of  five 
hundred  ^ards ;  the  infantry,  at  sonne  distance,  was  posted  in  the  second  line  f 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  general  watched  the  separate  station  and  ambiguoas 
faith  of  the  Massa^etse,  who  secretly  reserved  their  aid  for  the  cooaqerorB* 
The  historian  has  inserted,  and  the  reader  may  easily  supply,  the  speedie8(f  1) 
of  the  commanders,  who  by  ai]^uments  the  most  apposite  to  their  situation^ 
inculcated  the  importance  of  victory  and  the  contempt  of  life*  Zano,  with 
the  troops  which  had  followed  bim  to  the  conquest  of  Sardinia,  was  placed  in 
the  centre ;  and  the  throne  of  Genseric  m^ht  have  stood,  if  the  mnttitude  of 
Vandals  had  imitated  their  intrepid  resolution.  Castiiv  away  their  lanees  and 
missile  weapons,  they  drew  their  swords  and  expected  tne  cbaige :  the  Roman 
cavaliy  thrice  passed  the  rivulet ;  they  were  thrice  repulsed ;  ana  the  conflict 
was  firmly  maintained,  tfll  Zano  fell,  and  the  slandara  of  Belisarius  was  dis- 
played. Gelimer  retreated  to  his  camp;  ttie  Huns  joined  the  irarMiit;  and 
(he  victors  despoiled  the  bodies  of  the  slam.  Yet  no  more  than  my  Romans^ 
and  eight  hundred  Vandals  were  found  on  the  field  of  battle ;  so  inconsiderable 
was  the  carnage  of  a  day,  which  extinguished  a  nation,  and  transferred  the 
empire  of  Africa.  In  the  evening,  Belisarius  led  bis  infentrf  to  the  attack  of 
the  camp ;  and  the  pusillanimous  flight  of  Gelimer  exposed  tbe  vanity  of  h» 
recent  declarations,  that  to  the  vanquished  death  was  a  relief,  like  a  burthen^ 
and  infamy  the  only  object  of  terror.  His  departure  was  secret ;  but  as  soon 
as  tbe  Vandals  discovered  that  their  king  had  deserted  tbem,  they  hastily  dis* 
persed,  anxious  only  for  their  personal  safety,  and  careless  of  everjr  oli^ect  that 
IS  dear  or  valuable  to  mankind.  The  Romans  entered  the  camp  wltbcwt  resist* 
ance ;  and  the  wildest  scenes  of  disorder  were  veiled  in  the  daricness  and  con* 
Aision  of  the  ni(|;ht.  Every  Barbarian  who  met  their  swords  was  inhnmanly 
massacred ;  their  widows  and  daughters,  as  rich  heirs,  or  beautiful  concubines^ 
were  embraced  by  the  licentious  soldiers ;  and  avarice  itself  was  almost  satiated 
with  the  treasures  of  ^Id  and  silver,  the  accumulated  fruits  of  conquest  or 
economy  in  a  long  period  of  prosperity  and  peace.  In  this  frantic  search,  the 
troops  even  of  Belisarius  forgot  their  caution  and  respect.  Intoxicated  with 
lust  and  rapine,  they  explored  in  small  parties,  or  alone,  tbe  acj^acent  fields, 
the  woods,  the  rocks,  and  the  caverns,  that  mi^ht  possibly  conceal  any  desirable- 
prize  :  laden  with  booty,  they  deserted  their  ranks  and  wandered  without  a 
guide,  on  the  high  road  to^Carihage :  and  if  tbe  fying  eneinies  bad  dared  to 
return,  very  few  of  the  conooerors  would  have  escaped.  Deeply  sensible  of 
the  disgrace  and  danger,  Belisarius  passed  an  apprehensive  ni^t  on  the  field 
of  victoiy ;  at  the  dawn  of  day,  he  planted  his  standard  on  a  hill,  recalled  his 


(91)  Tbepe  orattom  always  exprvn  tbe  seiuw  of  tbe  timet,  and  aomelUnea  of  tbe  acton 
need  that  lene,  and  ibrowa  away  dcclamaikw. 
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puxd$  and  veterans,  and  gradually  restored  the  modesty  and  obedience  of  the 
camp.  It  was  equally  the  concern  of  the  Roman  general  to  subdue  the  ho«tii^^ 
and  to  save  the  prostrate  fiarbarian :  and  the  suppliant  Vandals,  who  could 
be  found  only  in  churches,  were  protected  by  his  authority,  disanned,  and 
separately  confined,  that  they  might  neither  disturb  the  public  peace,  nor 
become  the  Tktims  of  popular  revenge.  AAer  despatching  a  light  oetachment 
to  tread  the  footsteps  of  uelimer,  he  advanced  with  his  whole  army  about  ten 
days*  march,  as  far  as  Hippo  Regius,  which  no  longer  possessed  the  relics  of 
St  Aogustin.fS2)  The  season,  and  the  certain  intelligence  that  the  Vandal^ 
bad  fled  to  the  inaccessibie  country  of  the  Moors,  determined  Relisarius  to 
lelinqui^h  the  vain  pursuit,  and  to  fii  his  winter  quarters  at  Carthage.  Fmnfe 
thence  be  despatched  his  principal  lieutenant  to  inform  the  emperor,  that  in  the 
space  of  three  months,  be  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  Africa. 

[A.  D.  634.]  Belisarius  spoke  the  language  of  truth.  The  surviving  Vandalr 
yielded,  without  resistance,  their  arms  and  their  freedom  :  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carthaee  submitted  to  bis  presence ;  and  the  nK>re  distant  provinces  were- 
suooessiveiy  subdued  by  the  report  of  his  victory.  Tripoli  was  coniifirmed  iir 
her  vohmtary  allegiance ;  Sardinia  and  Corsica  surrendered  to  an  ofiicer,  who 
cairied,  instead  «  a  sword,  the  head  of  the  yaliant  Zano ;  and  the  isles  of 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Yvica,  consented  to  remain  an  humble  appendage  of  the 
Afiican  kingdom.  Caesarea,  a  royal  city,  which  in  looser  geoerapl^y  may  be- 
confounded  with  the  modem  Algiers,  was  situate  thirty  days  march  to  the 
westward  of  Carthage :  by  land,  the  road  was  infested  by  the  Moors,  but  the 
sea  was  open,  and  tlie  Romans  were  now  masters  of  the  sea.  An  active  and 
discreet  tribune  sailed  as  far  as  the  Strait!,  where  he  occupied  Septem  or 
Ceuta,(^)  which  rises  opposite  to  Gibraltar  on  the  African  coast :  that  remote- 
place  was  afterward  adonied  and  fortiBed  by  Justinian ;  and  he  seems  to  haver 
mdttlged  the  vain  ambition  of  extending  his  empire  to  the  columns  of  Hercules. 
He  leoeived  the  messengers  of  victory  at  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  to 
publish  the  pandects  of  the  Roman  law ;  and  the  devout  or  jealous  emperor' 
celebrated  the  divine  goodness,  and  confessed,  in  silence,  the  merit  of  his  sue* 
cessftti  general.(S4)  Impatient  to  a(x>lish  the  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranriy 
of  the  Vandals,  lie  nroceeded  without  delay,  to  the  full  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Her  jurisdiction,  wealth,  and  immunities,  perhaps  the  mosf 
essential  part  of  episcopal  religion,  were  restored  and  amplified  with  a  liberal 
band ;  the  Arian  worship  was  suppressed ;  the  Donatist  meetings  were  pro* 
scribed  ;(35^  and  the  synod  of  Cartha^,  by  the  voice  of  two  nondred  and. 
seyenteen  bi8hops,(S6)  applauded  the  just  measure  of  pious  retaliation.  0» 
such  an  occasion,  it  may  not  be  presumed  that  many  orthodox  prelates  wer& 
absent :  but  the  comparative  smailness  of  their  number,  which  in  ancient  coan 
cils  had  been  twice  or  even  thrice  multiplied,  most  clearly  indicates  the  decay 
both  of  the  church  and  state.  While  Justinian  approved  himself  the  defender 
of  the  faith,  he  entertained  an  ambitious  hope,  that  bis  victorious  lieutenant 
would  speedily  enlaige  the  narrow  limits  of  bis  dominion  to  the  space  whictk 
they  occupied  before  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  and  Vandals ;  ana  Belisariur 

fSi)  The  fBlies  of  8l  AugoMlo  wera  tarried  by  the  Africmn  bbbope  to  their  Sentinlan  exile  (A.TK 
MO) ;  and  it  wae  beUsved  la  Um  vllltto  eeniory  diet  Liatprend,  Unc  of  the  Looiberdi,  trempoited  thein< 
(A.  D.  TSIO  frona  Sardinia  to  Favla.  In  Uie  year  160S,  the  Augiwtin  rriara  of  that  dtyfoumd  a  brick  arch, . 
marble  ecmin,  illver  caae,  Mk  wrapper,  bonen,  bloody  ftc.,  and  perhape  an  inacripUon  of  Agrwtliio  Itv 
Geihie  letlara.  But  thia  oaerttl  diMovery  has  been  dtopuled  by  reaaon  and  jealoaay.  (Daronlua,  Aoaarj. 
A.  D.  79S»  So.  3-9.  TiUemonL  Mem.  Eoetan  lom.  zliL  p.  944.  Montfkiioon,  Dtaritun  luL  p^  SS-aou. 
Maratorj,  ADtiq.  Ital.  Hedii  Mvi^  tom.  v.  disMrt.  Ivilijp.  9,  who  had  compoeed  a  Mparate  treatlsu  beTone 
the  decree  of  the  bishop  of  Pavia,  and  Pope  Benedict  XIIL) 

(SI)  Ta  rns  «oAircf a;  trpoM^ut,  Is  theexprearion  of  Proeopliis  (de  EdiSe.  I.  Iv.  e.  7).  Ceata,  which  hm 
been  defined  by  the  Portof  uese,  floarlshed  In  noMes  and  palaces,  in  agriculture  and  manufaetures,  midea 
the  more  prosperous  reign  of  the  Arabs  (PAfrique  de  Marniol.  tom.  II.  p.  S36). 

(U)  Bee  the  second  and  third  preambles  to  the  Digest,  or  Pandects,  promulgated  A  D.  533,  I>eceB»> 
her  id.  To  the  titles  of  yamdaUeut  and  jafriewtM*^  Justinian,  or  rather  Beltoarias,  bail  acquired  a  'use 
claim :  OotkicuM  was  premature,  and  Franeieu*  false,  and  oflhnslve  to  a  great  nation- 

(SS)  See  the  original  acts  In  Baronios  (A.  D.  535,  Na  31—54).  The  emperor  applauds  hti  own  ctemeaCF 
to  Uie  heretice.  cum  sulliciat  els  vivere. 

(98)  Dupin  (Geograph.  Sacra  Africans,  p.  Ilx.  and  Optat  Mtter.')  observes  and  bewails  this  epiwipaf 
teay.  In  the  more  nrosperoos  age  of  the  church,  he  had  noticed  OBO  bishopries;  but  however  mtnulft 
wum  the  dioocaaes,  It  la  not  probaUe  that  they  oil  ex  isted  at  the  same  tbne. 
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was  instructed  to  establish  6ve  dvkes  or  commanders  in  the  convenient  statiom 
of  Tripolii  Leptis,  Cirta,  Cssarea,  and  Sardinia,  and  to  compute  the  militaiy 
force  of  paJatiMi  or  borderers  that  might  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  Africa. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  was  not  unworthy  of  the  presence  of  a  prstorian 
4pr8efect :  and  four  consulars,  three  presidents,  were  appointed  to  admmister  the 
fieven  provinces  under  his  civil  jurisdiction.  The  number  of  their  subordinate 
officers,  clerks,  messengers,  or  assbtants,  was  minutely  expressed ;  three  hun- 
<lred  and  ninety-six  for  the  praefect  himself,  fifty  for  each  of  his  vicegerents ; 
and  the  rigid  definition  of  their  fees  and  salaries  was  more  effectual  to  confirm 
the  right,  man  to  prevent  the  abuse.  These  magistrates  might  be  oppressive, 
but  they  were  not  idle  :  and  the  subtle  questions  of  justice  and  rev  nue  were 
infinitely  propagated  under  the  new  government,  which  professed  to  revive  the 
freedom  and  equity  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  conqueror  was  solicitous  to 
£xact  a  prompt  and  plentiful  supply  from  his  African  subjects ;  and  he  allowed 
fltbem  to  claim  even  m  the  thirdf  degree,  and  from  the  coflateral  line,  the  bouses 
and  lands  of  which  their  families  had  been  unjustly  despoiled  by  the  Vandals 
After  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  who  acted  by  a  hign  and  special  commis- 
4iion,  no  ordinary  provision  was  made  for  a  master-general  of  the  forces ;  but 
the  office  of  praetorian  praefect  was  intrusted  to  a  soldier;  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary powers  were  united,  according  to  the  practice  of  Justinian,  in  the  chief 
governor :  and  the  representative  of  the  emperor  in  Africa  as  well  as  in  Italy, 
jvas  soon  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Exarch. (27) 

Yet  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  imperfect,  till  her  former  sovereign  was 
^ielivered,  either  alive  or  dead,  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Doubtful  of 
the  event,  Gelimer  had  given  secret  orders  that  a  part  of  his  treasure  should  be 
transported  to  Spain,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  secure  refuge  at  the  court  ti 
the  king  of  the  Visifoths.  But  these  intentions  were  disappointed  by  acci- 
dent, treachery,  and  me  indefatigable  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  who  intercepted 
his  flight  from  the  sea-shore,  ana  chased  the  unfortunate  monarch,  with  some 
faithful  followers,  to  the  inaccessible  mountain  of  Papua,^8)  in  the  inland 
country  of  Numidia.  He  was  immediately  besieged  by  r haras,  an  officer 
4vho3e  truth  and  sobriety  were  the  more  applauded,  as  such  qualities  could  be 
seldom  found  among  the  Heruli,  the  most  corrupt  of  the  Barbarian  tribes.  To 
ihis  vigilance  Belisarius  had  intrusted  this  important  charge :  and,  after  a  bold 
attempt  to  scale  the  mountain,  in  which  he  lost  a  hundred  and  ten  soldiers, 
JE'haras  expected,  during  a  winter  siege,  the  operation  of  distress  and  famine  on 
the  mind  of  the  Vandal  king.  From  the  softest  habits  of  pleasure,  from  the 
unbounded  command  of  industry  and  wealth,  he  was  reduced  to  share  the 
povert3r  of  the  Moors,(29)  supportable  only  to  themselves  by  their  ij^rance  of 
a  happier  condition.  In  their  rude  hovels,  of  mud  and  hurdles,  which  confined 
4be  smoke  and  excluded  the  light,  they  promiscuously  slept  on  the  ground, 
perhaps  on  a  sheep-skin,  with  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  cattle 
Sordia  and  scanty  were  their  garments ;  the  use  of  bread  and  wine  was  un- 
Icnown ;  and  their  oaten  or  barley  cakes,  imperfectly  baked  in  the  ashes,  were 
devoured  almost  in  a  crude  state  by  the  huneiy  savages.  The  health  of  Geli- 
cner  must  have  sunk  under  these  strange  and  unwonted  hardships,  from  what- 
•fioever  cause  they  had  been  eiKlured :  but  his  actual  misery  was  imbittered  by 
Ihe  recollection  of  past  greatness,  the  daily  insolence  of  his  protectors,  and  the 
just  apprehension,  that  the  light  and  venal  Moors  might  be  tempted  to  betray 
the  rignts  of  hospitality.  The  knowledge  of  bis  situation  dictated  the  humarje 
and  friendly  epistle  ot  Pharas.  *'  Like  yourself,"  said  the  chief  of  the  Heruli, 
^  I  am  an  illiterate  Barbarian,  but  I  speak  the  language  of  plain  sense,  and  an 
honest  heart.    Why  will  you  persist  in  hopeless  obstinacy  ?    Why  will  you 


(97)  The  Aflriean  lawi  of  Jnitlnlan  an  iUustrated  by  his  German  btograplier  (Cod.  1. 1  tit.  37.  NotbD. 
36,37.131,Vll.Ju«Unian,p.34J>-3T7). 

(88)  Mount  Paima  is  placod  by  d'Anvltle  (lorn.  Hi.  p.  08,  ai^  ""  "  *  •       ""        '^    " 

Beg iu8  and  Uie  lea ;  yet  thia  iltnaUon  ill  afrees  with  the  loi 
^mcopiue  (L  H.  c.  4),  cv  rots  Nvfii^uv  wxanots.* 

(89)  Bhaw  (Travelfli  p.  »0,)  most  accurately  repremnta  th< 
llie  laat  of  whom,  by  their  languafe,  are  the  remnant  of  the  1 
flheN  Modea  aaTBiei :— pro?laioiis  are  plenty  among  them,  a 


(%)  Mount  Papua  is  placod  by  d'AnvllIe  (torn.  iti.  p.  08,  and  Tabul.  Imp.  Rom.  Occident)  near  Hippo 
Segiue  and  Uie  lea ;  yet  thia  altuaUon  ill  agrees  with  the  long  purauii  beyond  Hippo,  and  the  wordi  of 
^rocopma  (L  H.  c.  4),  tv  rots  Nvfii^uv  t^x^mis.* 

'       — -""  I  the  mannen  of  the  Bedoweena  and  Kabylea, 

^3  Moora ;  yet  how  changed— how  ciTiUaea  art 
,  and  bread  le  oommou 
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nin  yourself,  your  family,  and  nation  ?  The  lore  of  freedom  and  abhorrence 
of  slavery?  Alas!  my  dearest  Gclimer,  are  you  not  already  the  worst  of 
slaves,  the  slave  of  the  vile  nation  of  the  Moors  ?  Would  it  not  be  preferable 
to  sustain  at  Constantinople  a  life  of  poverty  and  servitude,  rather  than  to  re^ 
the  undoubted  monarch  of  the  mountain  of  rapua  ?  Do  you  think  it  a  disgrace 
to  be  the  subject  of  Justinian  ?  Belisarius  is  his  subject ;  and  we  ourselves, 
whose  birth  is  not  infenor  to  your  own,  are  not  ashamed  of  our  obedience  to 
the  Roman  emperor.  That  generous  prince  will  grant  you  a  rich  inheritance  iA 
lands,  a  place  m  the  senate,  and  the  dignity  of  patrician :  such  are  his  mcious 
intentions,  and  you  may  depend  with  full  assurance  on  the  word  of  Belisarius* 
So  long  as  Heaven  has  condemned  us  to  suffer,  patience  is  a  virtue ;  but  if  we 
reject  the  i>roffered  deliverance,  it  degenerates  mto  blind  and  stupid  despair.**" 
"  I  am  not  insensible,"  replied  the  king  of  the  Vandals, ''  bow  kind  and  rational 
18  your  advice.  Buf  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  become  the  slave  of  an  unjust 
enemy,  who  has  deserved  my  implacable  hatred.  Him  I  had  never  injured 
either  by  word  or  deed :  yet  he  has  sent  ajcainstme,  I  know  not  from  whence, 
a  certain  Belisarius,  who  nas  cast  me  beaolong  from  ihe  throne  into  this  abys9 
of  misery.  Justinian  is  a  man ;  he  is  a  prince ;  does  he  not  dread  for  himself 
a  similar  reverse  of  fortune  ?  I  can  write  no  more  :  my  grief  oppresses  me.. 
Send  me,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  Pharas,  send  me  a  lyre,(30)  a  sp^Hige,  and  » 
loaf  o(  bread."  From  the  Vandal  messenger,  Pharas  was  informed  of  the 
motives  of  this  singular  request.  It  was  long  since  the  king^  of  Africa  had  tasted 
bread ;  a  defluxion  bad  fallen  on  his  eyes,  the  effect  of  fati^e  or  incessant 
weeping ;  and  he  wished  to  solace  the  melancholy  hours,  by  singing  to  the  lyre 
the  sad  story  of  bis  own  misfortunes.  The.  humanity  of  Pharas  was  moved  ; 
he  sent  the  three  extraordinary  gifU :  but  even  his  humanity  prompted  him  to* 
redouble  the  vig-ilance  of  his  guard,  that  he  might  sooner  eompiel  his  prisoner  to 
embrace  a  resolution  advantageous  to  the  Romans,  but  salutary  to  himself! 
The  obstina<7  of  Geliraer  at  length  yielded  to  reason  and  necessity ;  the* 
sdemn  assurances  of  safety  and  honourable  treatment  were  ratified  in  tbe  em- 
peror's name,  by  the  ambassador  of  Belisarius :  and  tbe  king  of  the  Vandaly 
descended  from  the  mountain.  The  first  public  interview  was  in  one  of  tbe 
suburbs  of  Carthage ;  and  when  the  royal  captive  accosted  his  conqueror,  he 
burst  into  a  fit  of  hiughter.  The  crowu  might  naturally  believe,  that  extreme 
grief  had  deprived  Gelimer  of  his  senses ;  but  in  this  mournful  state,  unseason- 
able mirth  insinuated  to  more  intelligent  observers,  that  the  vain  and  transitoiy 
scenes  of  human  greatness  are  unworthy  of  a  serious  tbou^bt.(31) 

Their  contempt  was  soon  justified  by  a  new  example  of  a  vulgar  truth ;  that 
flattery  adheres  to  power,  and  envy  to  superior  merit.  The  chiefs  of  the  Romaic 
army  presumed  to  think  themselves  the  rivals  of  a  hero.  Their  private  de- 
spatches  maliciously  affirmed,  that  the  conqueror  of  Africa,  strong  in  his  repu* 
tation  and  the  public  love,  conspired  to  seat  himself  on  tbe  throne  of  the  Van- 
dals. Justinian  listened  with  too  patient  an  ear :  and  his  silence  was  the  result 
of  jealousy  rather  than  of  confidence.  An  honourable  alternative,  of  remaining 
in  the  province,  or  of  returning  to  the  capital,  was  indeed  submitted  to  the 
discretion  of  Belisarius ;  but  he  wisely  concluded  from  intercepted  letters,  and 
the  knowledge  of  his  sovereign's  temper,  that  he  must  either  resign  his  head^ 
erect  his  standard,  or  confound  bis  enemies  by  bis  presence  and  submission. 
Innocence  and  courage  decided  bis  choice  :  his  guards,  captives,  and  treasures,. 
were  diligently  embarked ;  and  so  prosperous  was  the  navigation,  that  bis  arrival 
at  Constantinople  preceded  any  certain  account  of  his  departure  from  the  porl 
of  Carthage.  Such  unsuspectme  loyalty  removed  the  apprehensions  of  Justi- 
nian :  envy  was  silenced  and  inflamed  by  the  public  gratitude ;  and  the  third 

(30)  B7  Procopiai  it  i«  styM  a  lyre ;  perhaps  harp  would  have  beon  more  naUonal.  Tbe  iDMrumeMi 
of  nraalc  are  ttaoa  dietlogutehed  by  venantlus  Fortanatua : 

Romannsque  Ifrd  iM  plaudat,  Barbami  kmr^. 

(31)  Herodotoa  elofantly  deacribes  tbe  itranse  effecu  of  grief  in  another  royal  captive,  PBammeticha* 
of  EeHM,  wbo  wept  at  the  least,  and  waa  lilent  at  the  greatest  of  hia  calamities  (1.  Hi.  c.  14;  In  the 
failavlew  of  Paulas  iEmUiiis  and  Peraes,  Belisarius  might  study  his  part ;  but  it  is  probable  Uiat  -^  m«« 
read  eblier  Uvy  or  Plalarch ;  and  it  ii  certain  that  his  generoalty  did  not  seed  a  tutor. 
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Alncanua  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  a  ceremony  which  the  citj  6k 
Constantinople  had  never  seen,  and  which  ancient  Kome,  since  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  had  reserved  for  the  oiiaptaotis  arras  of  the  Cesars.(3S)  From  the 
|»alace  of  Belisariu^  the  proceasioo  was  conducted  through  the  principal  streeti 
lo  the  hippodrooie,  and  this  menM»able  day  seemed  to  avenge  the  imuries  of 
Oenaeric,  and  to  expiate  the  shame  of  the  Romans.  The  wealth  of  nations 
was  displayed,  the  trophies  of  martial  or  effeminate  luxury ;  rich  armour,  golden 
thrones,  and  the  chariots  of  state  which  had  been  used  by  the  Vandal  queen ; 
the  massy  furniture  of  the  royal  banquet,  the  splendour  of  precious  stones,  the 
elegant  forms  of  statues  and  vases,  the  more  substantial  treasure  of  gvdd,  and 
the  holy  vessels  of  the  Jewish  temple,  which  aAer  their  long  peregrination, 
were  Kspectfully  deposited  in  the  Christian  church  of  Jerusalem.  A  fong  train 
4>f  the  Qoblest  Vandals  reluctantly  exposed  their  lofty  stature  and  manly  counte- 
nance. Gelimer  slowly  advanced :  be  was  clad  in  a  purple  robe,  and  still 
maintained  the  majestjr  of  a  king.  Not  a  tear  escaped  mm  his  eyes,  not  a 
«^h  was  beard ;  but  hb  pride  or  piety  derived  some  secret  consolation  irooi 
tte  words  of  Solomon,(33)  which  he  repeatedly  pronounced,  vaiiitt!  ▼ahittI 
ALL  IS  TANiTT  I  losteadf  of  ascendioc  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four  bones  or 
elephants,  the^nnodest  conjqueror  manmed  on  foot  at  the  head  ot  his  iHave  com- 
panions :  his  prudence  might  decline  an  honour  too  conspicuous  for  a  subject : 
and  his  magnanimity  n^cnt  justly  disdain  what  had  been  so  often  sullied  by 
.he  vilest  of  tyrants.  The  glorious  procession  entered  the  gate  of  the  hippo- 
drome ;  was  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  senate  and  people ;  and  halted 
neibre  the  throne  where  Justinian  and  Theodora  were  seated  to  receive  the 
IxHnage  of  the  captive  monarch  and  the  victorious  hero.  They  both  performed 
the  customary  tfdoration;  and  falliiv  prostrate  on  the  ground,  respectfully 
touched  the  footstool  of  a  prince  who  nad  not  unsheathed  nis  sword,  and  of  a 
prostitute,  who  had  danced  on  the  theatre :  some  g[entle  violence  was  used  to 
bend  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the  grandson  of  Gensenc ;  and  however  trained  to 
^servitude,  the  genius  of  Belisarius  must  have  secretly  rebelled.  He  was  imme- 
diatelv  declared  consul  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  day  of  his  inauguration 
resemoled  the  pomp  of  a  second  triumph :  his  curule  chair  was  home  aloft  on 
the  shoulders  of  captive  Vandals ;  and  the  spoils  of  war,  gold  cups,  and  rich 
girdles,  were  profusely  scattered  among  the  populace. 

But  the  purest  reward  of  Belisarius  was  in  the  faithful  execution  of  a  treaty 
for  which  bis  honour  had  been  pledged  to  the  king  of  the  Vandals.  The  reli- 
gious scruples  of  Gelimer,  who  adhered  to  the  Arian  heresy,  were  incompatible 
with  the  dignity  of  senator  or  patrician :  but  he  received  from  the  emperor  ar. 
ample  estate  in  the  province  ot  Galatia,  where  the  abdicated  monarch  retired 
with  his  family  and  friends,  to  a  life  of  peace,  of  affluence,  and  perhaps  of  con- 
tent. (34)  The  daughters  of  Hilderic  were  entertained  with  the  respectful  ten- 
4lemess  due  to  their  a^e  and  misfortune ;  and  Justinian  and  Theodora  accepted 
the  honour  of  educating  and  enriching  the  female  descendants  of  the  great 
Theodosius.  The  bravest  of  the  Vandal  youth  were  distributed  into  6ve 
equadmns  of  cavalry,  which  adopted  the  name  of  their  benefactor,  and  supported 
in  the  Persian  wars  the  gloiy  oftheir  ancestors.  But  these  rare  exceptions,  the 
reward  of  birth  or  valour,  are  insufficient  to  explain  the  fate  of  a  nation,  whose 
numbers,  before  a  short  and  bloodless  war,  amounted  to  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  persons.  After  the  exile  of  their  kinr  and  nobles,  the  servile  crowd 
might  purchase  their  safety,  by  abjuring  their  diaracter,  religion,  and  language; 

(3S)  AOer  Uw  title  of  tayavt^r  had  l<Mt  Um  old  mllitvyWDM,  ud  Uie  Ionian  mmtyieet  were  abolMied 
ky  ChrlsUanfiy  (vee  la  Bleierie,  Mem.  de  TAcademle,  tom.  xzi.  p.  308—338),  a  trtiimpli  mifht  be  flvea 
'Wlih  leM  inoonsietency  to  a  private  general. 

(33)  If  the  Eccleniastee  be  truly  a  work  of  Bokmon,  and  not,  like  Prior*!  poem,  a  ploua  and  moiml  com- 
jKMltlon  of  more  recent  timee,  In  hla  name,  and  on  the  rabjeet  of  hit  repentance.  The  latter  to  Um  opinion 
of  the  learncMl  and  free  tpirited  Grotlua  (Op.  Theokif.  tom.  i.  p.  856);  and  indeed  the  Ecelertaatea 
and  Provcrba  display  a  Iaii|er  conpaaa  of  tbootht  and  ezperienca  than  aeem  to  belong  either  to  a  Jew 
or  a  kinK.* 

(34)  In  the  BeUaaire  of  Marmontel,  tbe  king  and  the  conqueror  of  Africa  meet,  aup,  and  convene, 
wUhoui  n>collectin8  each  other.  It  la  aiurely  a  fkult  of  Uiat  romance,  that  not  only  the  hero»  hot  all  to 
wlioin  lie  bad  been  ao  conapicuooaly  known,  appear  to  bare  loat  their  eyea  or  their  Memorv. 
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ttkd  tbeir  degeneirate  postenhr  would  be  insensiblj  minified  with  the  commeB 
^erd  of  African  subjects.  Yet  even  in  the  present  9ze,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
Mooriah  tribes^  a  curious  traveller  has  discovered  the  white  complexion  and 
tong  flaxen  hair  of  a  northern  race  ;(35)  and  it  was  formerly  believed^  that  the 
boldest  of  the  Vandals  fled  beyond  the  power,  or  even  the  knowledge,  of  the 
•Romansy  to  enjoy  their  solitary  freedom  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.(3() 
Africa  had  been  their  empire,  it  became  tbeir  prison ;  nor  could  they<  entertaia 
a  hope  or  even  a  wish,  of  returning  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  where  their 
brethren^  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous,  still  wandered  in  their  native  forests.  It 
was  impossible  for  cowards  to  surmount  the  barriers  of  unknown  seas  and  hoe- 
tile  BaroarianB :  it  was  iinpossible  for  brave  men  to  expose  their  nakedness  and 
defeat  before  the  eyes  ot  their  countnrmen,  to  describe  the  kingdoms  which 
■<they  had  lost,  and  to  claim  a  share  of  the  httmble  inheritance,  which,  in  a  hap- 
pier hour,  they  had  almost  unanimously  renounced.(37)  In  the  country  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  several  populous  villages  of  Lusatia  are  inhabited  by 
the  Vandals:  they  still  preserve  their  langus^,  their  custoroa^  and  the  purity 
'^  their  bkx>d :  support,  with  some  impatience,  the  Saxon  or  Prussian  joke ;  and 
serve  with  secret  and  voluntary  allegiance,  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  kings, 
who  in  his  garb  and  present  lortune  is  confounded  with  the  meanest  of  bis  vas- 
-^011.(38)  The  name  and  situation  of  this  unhappy  people  might  indicate  their 
descent  from  one  common  stock  with  the  conquerors  of  Africa.  But  the  use  oi 
the  Sclavonian  dialect  more  clearly  represents  them  as  the  last  remnant  of  the 
oew  colonies,  who  succeeded  to  the  genuine  Vandals,  already  scattered  or  de- 
-etroyed  in  the  age  of  Procopius.(  39) 

[a.  D.  636.]  If  Belisarius  haa  been  tempted  to  hesitate  in  his  allegiance,  be 
Dught  have  uised,  even  against  the  emperor  himself,  the  indispensable  du^  of 
leaving  Africa  fiom  an  enemy  more  barbarous  than  the  Vandals.  The  origin  of 
wthe  Moors  is  involved  in  darkness :  they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters.(40) 
Their  limits  cannot  be  precisely  defined :  a  boundless  continent  was  open  to 
the  Libyan  shephe^;  the  changes  of  seasons  and  pastures  regulated  their 
motioBs;  and  their  rude  favia  and  slender  furniture  were  transported  with  the 
•same  ease  as  their  arras,  tbair  families,  and  their  cattle,  which  consisted  of 
•sheep,  oxen,  and  camels.(41)  During  the  vigour  of  th^  Roman  power,  they 
observed  a  respectful  distance  from  Carthage  and  the  sea-shore ;  under  the 
feeble  rmgn  of  the  Vandals,  they  invaded  the  cities  of  Numidia,  occupied  the 
sea-Goast  ikmii  Tangier  to  Caesarea,  and  pitched  their  camps  with  impunity  in 
4be  fertile  province  of  Byzacium.  The  formidable  strength  and  artful  conduct 
-of  Belisarius  secured  the  neutrality  of  the  Moorish  princes,  whose  vanity  anpiied 
'to  receive,  in  the  emperor's  name,  the  ensigns  of  their  regal  dignity.(42}    They 

C3S)  Shmw,  p.  SO.  Td,  since  Procopliu  (I.  il.  e.  13,)  ipealoi  of  a  people  of  mount  Atlu,  m  already 
dbtinguieheil  by  white  bodies  and  yellow  hair,  tlie  phenomenon  (which  h  likewise  visible  in  the  Andes 
of  Peru,  BaAm,  torn.  lU.  p.  9M,)  niay  naturaUy  be  aeeribed  to  tiie  elevation  of  the  groand  and  Uie  tem^ 
pamtiire  of  tke  air. 

(38)  The  geographer  of  Ravenna  (1.  ill.  c.  xl.  p.  199, 130, 131.  Paris,  1088,)  describes  the  Mauritania 
Oaditamm  (opposite  to  Cadiz),  abi  gens  Vandaloram,  a  Belisario  devieta  in  Africd,  fugit,  et  nnnquam 

"TfflWpiimlT 

(3t)  A  singte  voice  had  protested,  and  Geneerie  dismissed,  without  a  formal  answer,  the  Vandals  of 
Osiuiany;  but  those  of  Africa  derided  his  prudence,  and  afibcted  to  despise  the  poverty  of  their  Ibreeta 
CPfoeopliM,  Vandal,  I.  L  c  SS).  , 

(aS)  Fron  the  mouth  of  Uie  great  elector  (In  1087),  Tollus  describes  the  secret  royalty  and  rabeUkHM 
qdrit  of  the  Vandals  of  Braodenburgh,  who  could  muster  five  or  six  thousand  soldiers  who  had  nrocured 
•ooie  eaimoD,  dtc  (Itinerar.  Hunger,  p.  4S,  apod  Dubos,  Hist,  de  la  Monarchic  Fransolse,  torn.  i.  p.  IflS, 
')83).    Tbe  voracity,  set  of  the  eledor,  but  of  Tolllus  hlmsel/,  may  Justly  be  suspected.* 

(39)  Procopiiis  (I.  L  c.  92.)  was  in  total  darltnese— g^t  fivviai  7ts  »6s  ovofia  ts  qts  nt^at.  Under  the 
reijpi  of  Dafobert  (A.D.  830),  the  Sclhvontan  tribes  of  the  Sorbl  and  Venedi  already  boarded  on  the 
Thnriafia  (Maaeoo,  Hist  of  the  Germans^  xv.  3,  4,  S). 

(40)  SalhMt  represents  tbe  Moors  as  a  remnant  of  tbe  army  of  Heraelee  (de  JML  Jngnrth.  c.  91),  aai 
PraeopfiM  (VandaL  1.  il.  c  10),  as' the  posterity  of  the  Cananeans  who  flsd  from  the  robber  Joshaa 
(XjTvnff) .  lie  quotes  two  columns,  with  a  PhanieiaB  ineeripUon.  I  believe  in  the  colnmne— I  doubt  tha 
Inscnadon— and  I  reieetth^  pcdlgree.t 

(41)  VirgU  (Oeorgle.  ill.  A)  and  Pomponluf  Mela  (i.  8,)  describe  the  wandering  lifis  of  the  AfHcaa 
abri>iMnia,  eiaaliar  to  that  of  tbe  Arabs  and  Tartan;  and  Shaw  (p.  999,)  Is  tbe  best  commentator  on  tha 
poet  and  the  geograjrfier. 

(49)  The  euaiomary  gHW  were  a  sceptre,  a  crtywa  or  cap,  a  white  eloak,  a  figured  tunic  and  shoes,  all 
■adpiusd  wish  gold  and  sUvar;  nor  were  these  preeioua  metals  lass  aeceptabie  la  the  shape  of  eeln  (Proeagfc 
Randal.  L  L  c  »). 
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were  astonished  by  the  rapid  event,  and  trembled  in  the  presence  of  their  conr 
queror.  But  his  approacnine  departure  soon  relieved  the  apprehensions  of  a 
savage  and  superstitious  people ;  the  number  of  their  wives  allowed  them  to 
disregard  the  safety  of  their  infant  hostages ;  and  when  the  Roman  general 
hoisted  sail  in  the  port  of  Carthage,  he  heard  the  cries,  and  almost  beheld  the 
flames,  of  the  desolated  province.  Yet  he  persisted  in  his  resolution ;  and 
leaving  only  a  part  of  his  guards  to  reinforce  the  feeble  garrisons,  he  intrusted 
the  command  of  Africa  to  the  eunuch  Solomon,(43)  who  proved  himself  not 
unvi^orth^  to  be  the  successor  of  Belisarius.  In  the  orst  invasion,  some  detach- 
ments, with  two  officers  of  merit,  were  surprised  and  intercepted :  but  Solomon 
speedily  assembled  his  troops,  marched  from  Carthage  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  in  two  great  battles  destroyed  sixty  thousand  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  Moors  depended  on  their  multitude,  their  swiftness,  and  their  inaccessible 
mountains :  and  the  aspect  and  smell  of  their  camels  are  said  to  have  produced; 
some  confusion  in  the  Roman  cava]iy.(44)  But  as  soon  as  they  were  com- 
manded to  dismount,  they  derided  this  contemptible  obstacle ;  as  soon  as  the 
columns  ascended  the  hills,  the  naked  and  disorderly  crowd  was  dazzled  by 
glittering  arms  and  regular  evolutions ;  and  the  menace  of  their  female  prophets 
was  repeatedly  fulfilled,  that  the  Moors  should  be  discomfited  by  a  heardUu 
antagonist,  lite  victorious  eunuch  advanced  thirteen  days*  iouiney  from  Car- 
thage, to  besiege  mount  Aurasius,(46^  the  citadel,  and  at  tne  same  time  the 
garaen  of  Numidia.  That  range  of  hills,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Atlas,  contains,, 
within  a  circumference  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  a  rare  variety  of  eoih 
and  climate ;  the  intermediate  valleys  and  elevated  plains  abound  with  ricb- 
|>asture8,  perpetual  streams^  and  fruits  of  a  delicious  taste  and  uncommon  mag- 
nitude. This  fair  solitude  is  decorated  with  the  ruins  of  Lambesa,  a  Roman- 
city,  once  the  seat  of  a  legion,  and  the  residence  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  Ionic  temple  of  .£sculapius  is  encompassed  with  Moorish  huts :  and  the- 
cattle  now  ?raze  in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre,  imder  the  shade  of  Corinthian 
columns.  A  sharp  perpendicular  rock  rises  above  the  level  of  the  mountain,, 
where  the  African  princes  deposited  their  wives  and  treasure  ;  and  a  proverb 
is  familiar  to  the  Arabs,  that  the  man  may  eat  fire,  who  dares  to  attack  the- 
craggy  cl  itk  and  inhospitable  natives  of  mount  Aurasius.  This  hardy  enterprise 
was  twice  attempted  by  the  eunuch  Solomon :  from  the  first,  he  retreated  witb 
•ome  diserace ;  and  in  the  second,  his  patience  and  provisions  were  almost 
ezhaustea;  ana  he  must  again  have  retired,  if  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  im- 
petuous courage  of  his  troops,  who  audaciously  scaled,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Moors,  the  mountain,  the  hostile  camp,  and  the  summit  of  tire  Geminian*. 
rock.  A  citadel  was  erected  to  secure  this  important  con(|uest,  and  to  remind 
the  Barbarians  of  their  defeat ;  and  as  Solomon  pursued  his  march  to  the  west, 
the  long-lost  province  of  Mauritania  Sitifi  was  again  annexed  to  the  Roman, 
empire.  The  Moorish  war  continued  several  years  after  the  departure  of  Beli- 
sanus ;  but  the  laurels  which  he  resigned  to  a  faithful  lieutenant,  may  be  justly 
ascribed  to  his  own  triumph. 

The  experience  of  past  faults,  which  may  sometimes  correct  the  mature  age 
of  an  individual,  is  seldom  profitable  to  the  successive  generations  of  mankiiKl^. 
The  nations  of  antiquity,  careless  of  each  other's  safety,  were  separately  van— 
ouished  and  enslaved  by  the  Romans.  This  awful  lesson  might  have  instructed 
the  Barbarians  of  the  West  to  oppose,  with  timely  counseS  and  confederate? 
arms,  the  unbounded  ambition  of  Justinian.     Yet  the  same  error  was  repeated* . 

(43)  See  tb«  African  goreromeot  tnd  warftre  of  Sokxnon,  !n  Prooopina  (yandal.  I.  U.  c  10, 11,  IS,  13: 
M,  90).  He  was  recalled  and  again  reatoced ;  and  hit  laat  victoiy  dates  in  tin  zliitli  year  of  Justinian 
CA.  D.  539).  An  accident  in  bis  ebiMhood  had  rendered  liim  a  eunuch  (I.  i.  c.  11),  the  other  Roaaaik' 
fanerals  were  amply  furnished  with  beards,  nvovo;  ntirXantvot  (I.  ii.  c  8). 

(44)  This  natural  antipathy  of  the  horse  for  the  camel,  is  aiRrmed  by  the  ancients  (Xenopboa.  Cyropvd. 
I.  Ti.  p.  438,  1.  vli.  n.  483.  48S,  edit.  Hutchinson.    Polycn.  Stratagem,  vii.  6.    Plin.  Hisc  NaL  tUL  98. 
iBIian  de  Natur.  Animal.  L  iii.  c.  7) ;  but  it  is  disapproved  by  daily  eipcrience,  and  derided  by  the  best. 
Judffes,  the  Orientals  (Vc^age  d'Olearius,  p.  553). 

(45)  Proeopius  to  the  fint  who  describes  mount  Aurasiua  (Vandal.  I.  ii.  c.  13,  De  Edific  I.  vi.  c  7).  H* 
nay  be  compared  with  Leo  Africanua.  (dcU  Africa,  parte  ▼.  in  Ramasio,  torn.  I.  foL  77,  recioO  Marmofci 
<»Dm.  U.  p.  430.)  and  8haw  (p.  56-59). 
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Ibe  fame  conse^jences  were  felt^  and  the  Goths,  both  of  Italy  and  Spain^ 
mensible  of  their  approaching  danger,  beheld  with  indifference,  and  even  with 
JQT,  the  rapid  downfall  of  the  VaiKtals.  After  the  failure  of  the  royal  line, 
Tbeudes,  a  valiant  and  powerful  chief,  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain,  which  he 
had  formerly  administered  in  the  name  of  Theodoric  and  his  infant  grandson. 
Under  his  command  the  Visigoths  besieged  the  fortress  of  Ceuta  on  the  African 
coast:  but  while  they  spent  the  Sabbath-day  in  peace  and  devotion,  the  pious 
aeamtj  of  their  camp  was  invaded  by  a  sally  from  the  town,  and  the  king 
liimsel^  with  some  difficulty  and  dai^r,  escaped  from  the  hands  of  a  sacri- 
legious  enemy.(46)  It  was  not  long  before  his  pride  and  resentment  were 
|;ratified  by  a  suppliant  embassy  from  the  unfortunate  Gelimer,  who  implored, 
in  his  distress,  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  But  instead  of  sacrificing  these 
unworthy  passions  to  the  dictates  of  generosity  and  prudence,  Tbeudes  amused 
the  ambassadors,  till  he  was  secretly  informed  of  the  loss  of  Carthage,  and 
then  dismissed  them  with  obscure  and  contemptuous  advice,  to  seek  m  their 
native  countiy  a  true  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  Vandal8.(47)  The  lone 
continuance  of  the  Italian  war  delayed  the  punishment  of  the  Visi^ths;  and 
the  eyes  of  Tbeudes  were  closed  blefore  they  tasted  the  fruits  of  his  mistaken 
policy.  After  his  death,  the  sceptre  of  Spain  was  disputed  by  a  civil  war* 
The  weaker  candidate  solicited  the  protection  of  Justmian,  and  ambitiously 
subscribed  a  treaty  of  alliance,  which  deeply  wounded  the  independence  and 
happiness  of  his  ooiintiT.  Several  cities,  ooth  on  the  ocean  and  the  Mediter-- 
nnean,  were  ceded  to  the  Roman  troops^  who  afterward  refused  to  evacuate 
those  pledges,  as  it  should  seem,  either  of  safety  or  payment ;  and  as  they  were 
foitified  by  perpetual  supplies  from  Africa,  they  maintained  their  impregnable 
statkxiB,  for  the  mischievous  purpose  of  inflaming  the  civil  and  religious  factions. 
of  the  Barbarians.  Seventy  Tears  elapsed  before  this  painful  thorn  could  be- 
extirpated  from  the  boeom  of  the  nnonaichy ;  and  as  long  as  the  emperors  retained 
any  share  of  these  remote  and  useless  poesessionB,  tneir  vanity  might  number 
Spain  in  the  list  of  their  provinces,  and  the  successors  of  Alanc  in  the  rank  of 
their  vas8als.(48) 

The  error  of  tne  Goths  who  reigned  in  Italy  was  less  excusable  than  that  of 
their  Spanish  brethren,  and  their  punishment  was  still  more  immediate  and 
terrible.  From  a  motive  of  private  revenge,  they  enabled  their  most  dangerous. 
enemy  to  destroy  their  most  valuable  ally.  A  sister  of  the  great  Theiodoric 
had  been  given  m  marriage  to  Thrasimond  the  African  king  :U9)  on  this  occa- 
sion the  fortress  of  Lilyboeum(60)  in  Sicily  was  resigned  to  tne  Vandals :  and 
the  princess  Amalafrida  was  attended  by  a  martial  train  of  one  thousand  nobles . 
and  five  thousand  Grothic  soldiers  who  signalized  their  valour  in  the  Moorish 
wars.  Their  merit  was  over-rated  by  tMmselves,  and  perhaps  neglected  hr 
the  Vandals :  they  viewed  the  country  with  envy,  and  the  conquerors  with- 
disdain ;  but  their  real  or  fictitious  conspiracy  was  prevented  by  a  massacre  l 
the  Goths  were  oppressed,  and  the  captivity  of  Amalafrida  was  soon  followed 
by  her  secret  and  suspicious  death.  The  eloquent  pen  of  Cassiodorius  was 
employed  to  reproach  the  Vandal  court  with  the  cruel  violation  of  eveiy  social 
ana  public  duty ;  but  the  ven^ance  which  he  threatened  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  might  be  derided  with  impunity,  as  long  as  Africa  was  protected  by 
the  sea,  and  the  Goths  were  destitute  of  a  navy.  In  the  blind  impotence  of 
grief  and  indignation,  they  joyfully  saluted  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  enter^ 

(46)  bidor.  Chnm.  p.  789,  edit  Qrot  Mwriftoa,  Hlit  Hiqwi.  I.  v.  e.  8,  p.  173.  Tet.  aeeordlng  to  M- 
doie,  the  rics*  ofGeota,  and  Um  detth  of  Theudo,  Happened  A. iE.B.S88,  A. D.  MB;  and  Um  piacoi 
was  defended,  not  by  tbe  Vandals,  but  by  the  Romans. 

(47)  Proeopiua,  Vandal  L  1.  c  94. 

(48)  See  the  original  Chronlde  of  Udoie, and tbe flfth and  iizUi  book* of  the  Hiitonrof  Spain  by 
Hariaoa.  The  Bomam  wefe  finally  expelled  by  SalntUa,  king  of  the  VidgoChi  (A.  D.  OSl-OW),  altef 
their  reonlott  to  the  CSatholic  ehurch. 

(40)  See  Um  marriage  and  Ihte  of  Amalafrida  in  Proeoploe  (Vandal.  1.  1.  e.  8,  9),  and  tn  Cecrio- 
doriw  (Vte.  ix.  1),  the  eipoetulatkio  of  her  royal  brother.    Compare  likewise  the  Chronicle  of  Victor 


iSO)  Lliybmim  wm  built  by  the  Carthagintauie,  CHymp.  zct.  4 ;  and  in  the  first  Panic  war,  a 
tfM  Mid  ooollairt  hvbooi  iwdend  Uiat  place  u  inpoiiant  obitect  to  boUi  naUoM. 
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tained  the  fleet  of  Belisarius  in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  and  were  speedily  deljglite4 
or  alarmed  by  the  surprisiM^  inteliigencey  that  their  ieveng;e  was  executed 
beyond  the  measare  of  their  hopes,  or  perhaps  of  their  wishes.  To  their 
friend5bip  the  emperor  was  indebted  for  the  kira;doin  of  Africa,  and  the  Gotbi 
might  reasonably  think,  that  they  were  entitleof  to  resume  the  possession  of  a 
barren  rock,  so  recently  separated  as  a  nuptial  giA  from  the  island  of  Sicily. 
They  were  soon  undeceived  by  the  haughty  mandate  of  Belisarius,  which 
excited  their  tardy  and  unavailing  repentance.  **  The  citr  and  promontorv  of 
Lilybeum."  said  the  Roman  general,  **  belonged  to  the  Vandals,  and  I  claim 
them  by  the  right  of  conquest.  Your  submissioQ  may  deserve  the  favour  of 
4he  emperor ;  your  obstinacy  will  provoke  his  displeasore,  and  must  kindle  a 
war,  that  can  terminate  only  in  your  utter  ruin.  IT  you  compel  us  to  take  up 
arms,  we  shall  contend,  not  to  rerain  the  possession  of  a  smgle  city,  but  to 
deprive  you  of  all  the  provinces  which  you  unjustly  withhold  from  their  lawful 
sovere^n.'*  A  nation  of  two  hundred  thousand  aoldien  might  have  smiled  at 
the  vain  menace  of  Justinian  and  his  lieutenant ;  but  a  spait  of  discord  and 
•disaflectron  prevailed  in  Italy,  and  the  Goths  supported,  with  reluctaoce*  the 
indignity  of  a  female  reign.(51) 

The  birth  of  Amaiasontha,  the  regent  and  oueen  of  Ital7.(52)  united  the  two 
most  illustrious  families  of  the  Barbarians.  Her  mother,  the  sister  of  Clovis, 
-was  descended  from  the  low-haired  kings  of  the  Meraumgian  race  ;(&3)  and 
the  regal  succession  of  the  AmaH  was  illustrated  in  the  eleventh  ceneratioo,  by 
her  father,  the  great  Theodoric,  whose  merit  might  have  ennobled  a  plebeian 
origin.  The  sex  of  his  daughter  excluded  her  from  the  Gothic  throne ;  but  his 
vigilant  tenderness  for  his  family  and  his  people  discovered  the  last  heir  of  the 
royal  line,  whose  ancestors  had  taken  refi^  in  Spain ;  and  the  fortunate 
Eutharic  was  suddenly  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  consul  and  a  prince.  He 
•enjoyed  only  a  short  time  the  charms  of  Amalasontha,  and  the  boqpes  of  the 
eucccssion ;  and  his  widow,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  father,  was  left 
the  guardian  of  her  son  Athalaric,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  At  the  i^  ot 
about  twenty-eight  years,  the  endowments  of  her  mind  and  person  had  attained  - 
'their  perfect  matuntjr.  Her  beauty,  which,  in  the  apprehension  of  Theodora 
berselt,  might  have  disputed  the  conquest  of  an  empenn^  was  animated  by 
manly  sense,  activity,  and  resolution.  Education  and  experience  had  cultivated 
her  talents ;  her  phik)sophic  studies  were  exempt  from  vanity ;  and»  though 
«he  expressed  herself  with  equal  elegance  and  ease  in  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
and  the  Gothic  tongues,  the  daughter  of  Theodoric  maintained  in  her  coooseb  a 
•discreet  and  impenetrable  silence.  By  a  faithful  imitation  of  the  virtues,  she 
revived  the  prosperity,  of  his  reign :  while  she  strove,  with  pious  care,  to 
expiate  the  raults  and  to  obliterate  the  darker  memory  of  his  declining  age 
The  children  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus  were  restored  to  their  paternal 
inheritance :  her  extreme  lenity  never  consented  to  inflict  any  corporeal  or 
pecuniary  penalties  on  her  Roman  subjects ;  and  she  generously  despised  the 
clamours  of  the  Goths,  who,  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  still  considered  the 
people  of  Italy  as  their  slaves  or  their  enemies.  Her  salutafy  measures  were 
directed  by  the  wisdom,  and  celebrated  by  the  eloquence,  of  Cassiodorius ; 
she  solicited  and  deserved  the  friendship  of  the  em|>eror ;  and  the  kii^doms  of 
Europe  respected,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  majesty  of  the  Gothic  throne. 
But  the  future  happiness  of  the  queen  of  Italy  depended  on  the  education  of 
her  son ;  who  was  destined,  by  his  birth,  to  suppNort  the  different  and  almost 
incompatible  characters  of  the  chief  of  a  Barbarian  camp,  and  the  first  magia- 
trate  of  a  civilized  nation.    From  the  age  of  ten  years,(54)  Athalaric  y — 


(51)  Compare  Um  diiftranr  paMagesorProeopliM  (Vandal,  t.  H.  c.  5,  GoUile.  1. 1.  c.  3). 

(99)  For  the  reign  and  character  of  Amalaaontha,  «ee  FroeopliM  (QolhU.  I.  i.  c.  9,  3, 4,  and  Anecdot  a. 
16,  with  the  Note*  of  Alemonnue),  Castodoriin  (V^r.  viil.  Iz.  x.  and  zi.  1,)  and  Jomanden  (de  Reboi 
Oedcli,  c.  90,  and  de  Sueceaiione  RegnoraiA',  tv  Muratori,  torn,  I.  p.  941). 

(S3)  The  marriage  of  Theodoric  with  Aadjefcda,  the  aiater  of  Cnorla,  roafbe  ptaeed  In  Uie  Tear  dSOL 
«oon  after  the  conquest  of  Italy  (de  BoaL  Rtet.  dra  Peu^ea,4oai.  iz.  p.  S13).  The  nopdalaof  fiotbarie 
-and  Amalaeontha  were  celebrated  In  515  (Caaelodor.  In  Ohron.  p.  458). 

(fit)  At  the  death  of  Theodoric,  his  frandaonAttelaric  Is  dSMilbed  by  Procoplaa  m  a  togr  about  ai|kl 
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diligently  instructed  in  Ibe  arts  and  sciences,  either  useful  or  ornamental  for  a 
Roman  prince ;  and  three  venerable  Goths  were  chosen  to  instil  the  principles 
of  honour  and  virtue  into  the  mind  of  their  young  king.  But  the  pupil  who  is 
insensible  of  the  benefits,  roust  abhor  the  restraints,  of  education ;  and  the  soli* 
dtude  of  the  queen,  which  affection  rendered  anxious  and  severe,  offended  the 
iintractable  nature  of  her  son  and  his  subjects.  On  a  solemn  festival,  when  the 
Goths  were  assembled  in  the  palace  of  Ravenna,  the  royal  youth  escaped  from 
bis  mother's  apartment,  ajnd,  with  tears  of  pride  and  anger,  complained  of  a 
blow  which  his  stubborn  disobedience  bad  provoked  her  to  inflict  The  Bar- 
barians resented  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  their  kiag,  accused  the 
regent  of  conspiring  against  his  life  and  crown ;  and  imperiously  demanded, 
that  the  grandson  ot  Theodoric  should  be  rescued  from  the  dastardly  discipline 
of  women  and  pedants*  and  educated,  like  a  valiant  Goth,  in  the  society  of  his 
equals,  and  the  glorious  ignorance  of  his  ancestors.  To  this  rude  clamour, 
importunately  urged  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  Amaksontba  was  compelled  to 
yield  her  reason,  and  the  dearest  wishes  of  her  heart.  The  king  of  Italy  was 
abandoned  to  wine,  to  women,  and  to  rustic  sports ;  and  the  indiscreet  contempt 
of  the  ungrateful  youth,  betrayed  the  mischievous  designs  of  hi6  favourites  and 
her  enemies.  Encompassed  with  domestic  Ibes,  she  entered  into  a  secret  nego- 
tiation with  the  emperor  Justinian ;  obtained  the  assurance  of  a  friendly  recep- 
tion, and  had  actually  deposited  at  Dyrachium  in  Epirua,  a  treasure  of  Soxtj 
thousand  pounds  of  gold.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  her  fame  and  safety, 
if  she  haa  calnoly  retired  from  barbarous  faction,  to  tlie  peace  and  splendour  of 
Constantinople.  But  the  mind  of  Amalasontha  was  inflamed  by  audition  and 
revenge ;  and  while  her  ships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port,  she  waited  for  the 
success  of  a  crime  which  her  passions  excused  or  applauded  as  an  act  of  iustice. 
Three  of  the  most  dangerous  malecontents  had  been  separately  removei]^  under 
the  pretence  of  trust  and  command,  to  the  frontiers  of  Itaty :  they  were  assas- 
sinated by  her  private  emissaries ;  and  the  blood  of  these  noble  Gbths  rendered 
the  queen-mother  absolute  in  the  court  of  Ravenna,  and  justly  odious  to  a  free 
people.  But  if  she  had  lamented  the  disorders  of  her  son,  she  soon  wept  his 
irreparable  loss ;  and  the  death  of  Athalaric,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was 
consumed  by  premature  intemperance,  left  her  destitute  of  any  firm  support  or 
legal  authority.  Instead  of  submitting  to  the  laws  of  her  country,  which  held, 
as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  succession  could  never  pass  from  the  lance  to 
the  distaff,  the  daughter  of  Theodoric  conceived  the  impracticable  des^  of 
sharing  with  one  of  her  cousins  the  r^al  title,  and  of  reserving  in  her  own 
bands  the  substance  of  supreme  power.  He  received  the  proposal  with 
profound  respect  and  affected  gratitude ;  and  the  eloquent  Cassiodorius 
annoulked  to  the  senate  and  the  emperor,  that  Amalasontha  and  Theodatus 
bad  ascended  the  throne  of  Italy.  His  birth  (for  his  mother  was  the  sister  ot 
Theodoric)  might  be  considerea  as  an  imperfect  title ;  and  the  choice  of  Ama- 
lasontha was  more  strongly  directed  by  her  contempt  of  his  avarice  and  pusil* 
Janimity,  which  had  deprived  him  of  the  love  of  tne  Italians,  and  the  esteem 
x>f  the  Barbarians.  But  Theodatus  was  exasperated  by  the  contempt  which  he 
deserved  :.  her  justice  had  repressed  and  reproached  the  oppression  which  he 
exercised  against  his  Tuscan  neiglibours ;  and  the  principal  Goths,  united  by 
common  (Tuilt  and  resentment,  conspired  to  instigate  his  stow  and  timid  dispo- 
sition. The  letters  of  congratulation  were  scarcely  despatched  before  the 
queen  of  Italy  was  imprisoned  in  a  small  island  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,(65) 
where,  aAer  a  short  confinement,  she  was  strangled  in  the  bath,  by  the  order,  or 
with  the  connivance,  of  the  new  king,  who  instructed  his  turbulent  subjects  te 
shed  the  blood  of  their  sovereigns. 

mn  oU-^Mtn*  xcymw;  tnf.  CoMlodorlai,  wHh  aotbority  and  reaioD,  addi  two  yean  to  hli  afe— 
iafMiolum  adhue  viz  deMniwm. 

(55)  The  lake,  flnom  the  ndghboarlng  towns  of  Etraria.  was  rtyled  eitiier  Vulslnlenali  (nowofBoiaana) 

or  TanratnieiiBla.    It  ia  aurtounded  with  white  roelca,  and  stored  with  fish  and  wild  fowl.    The  foanger 

PHay  (Eplst.  il.  96,)  celebnuea  two  woody  islands  that  floated  on  Iti  watera :  if  a  fiiMa,  how  creduloua 

ahe  aaclenla !— if  a  (kct,  how  carelesa  the  modenia !    Yet,  since  Pliny,  the  island  may  have  been  fixed  bf 

jsw  and  (radual  aoeeessiona. 
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Justinian  beheld  with  joy  the  dissensions  of  the  Goths;  and  the  roediationr 
of  an  ally  concealed  and  promoted  the  ambitious  views  of  the  conqueror.  His 
ambassadors,  in  their  public  audience,  demanded  the  fortress  of  Lilyb8eum,4en 
Barbarian  fugitives,  and  a  just  compensation  for  the  pillage  of  a  small  town  on 
the  Illyrian  borders ;  but  they  secretly  negotiated  with  Theodatus  to  betray 
the  province  of  Tuscany,  ana  tempted  Amalasontha  to  extricate  herself  from 
danger  and  perplexity,  by  a  free  surrender  of  the  kingdom  of  Italj^.  A  false 
and  servile  epistle  was  subscribed  by  the  reluctant  hand  of  the  captive  <]ueen-: 
but  the  confession  of  the  Roman  senators,  who  were  sent  to  Constantinople^, 
levealed  the  truth  of  her  deplorable  situation ;  and  Justinian,  by  the  voice  of  ft^ 
new  ambassador,  roost  powerfully  interceded  for  her  life  and  liberty/  Yet  the* 
secret  instructions  of  the  same  minister  were  adapted  to  serve  the  cruel  jea- 
lousy of  Theodora,  who  dreaded  the  presence  and  superior  charms  of  a  rival  r 
he  prompted,  with  artful  and  ambiguous  hints,  the  execution  of  a  crime  so  use-^ 
ful  to  the  Romans  ;(66)  received  the 'intelligence  of  her  death  with  grief  and 
indignation,  and  denounced,  in  his  master's  name,  immortal  war  against  the 
perfidious  assassin.  In  Italy,  as  well  as  in  Africa,  the  guilt  of  a  usurper 
appeared  to  justij^  the  arms  of  Justinian ;  but  the  forces  which  he  prepared, 
were  insufficient  for  the  subvenion  of  a  miehty  kingdom,  if  their  feeble  num- 
bers had  not  been  multiplied  by  the  name,  the  spirit,  and  the  conduct  of  a  hero.. 
A  chosen  troop  of  guards,  who  served  on  horseback,  and  were  armed  witb- 
lances  and  bucklers,  attended  the  person  of  Belisarius  :  his  cavaliy  was  com- 
posed of  two  hundred  Huns,  three  hundred  Moors,  and  four  thousand  Gm- 
Jederaietf  and  the  infantry  consisted  only  of  three  thousand  Isaurians.  Steering 
the  same  course  as  in  bis  former  expedition,  the  Roman  consul  cast  anchor 
before  Catana  in  Sicily,  to  survey  the  strengdi  of  the  island,  and  to  decide 
whether  he  should  attempt  the  conquest,  or  peaceably  pursue  his  voyage  to 
the  African  coast.  He  found  a  fruitful  land  and  a  friendly  people.  Notwith- 
standing the  decay  of  agriculture,  Sicily  still  supplied  the  granaries  of  Rome ; 
the  farmers  were  graciously  exemptea  from  the  oppression  of  military  quar- 
ters ;  and  the  Got&,  who  trusted  the  defence  of  the  island  to  the  inhabitantSr 
had  some  reason  to  complain,  that  theur  confidence  was  ungratefully  betrayed. 
Instead  of  soliciting  and  expecting  the  aid  of  the  kiqg  of  Italy,  they  yielded  to 
the  first  summons  a  cheernil  obedience :  and  this  province,  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Punic  wars,  was  again,  after  a  long  separation,  united  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire.(67)  The  Gothic  garrison  of  Palermo,  whidi  alone  attempted  to  resist, 
was  reduced,  after  a  short  siege,  by  a  singular  stratagem.  Belisanus  introduced 
his  ships  into  the  deepest  recess  of  the  harbour :  Xbtir  boats  were  labcNriouslr 
hoisted  with  ropes  dnd  pulleys  to  the  topmast  head,  and  he  filled  them  witlb 
archers,  who,  from  that  superior  station,  commanded  the  ramparts  of  the  city. 
After  this  easy,  though  successful  campaign,  the  conqueror  entered  Syracuse  m 
triumph,  at  the  head  of  hb  victorious  bands,  distributing  gold  medals  to  the 

fiM>ple,  on  the  day  which  so  gloriously  terminated  the  jear  of  the  consulship, 
e  passed  the  winter  season  in  the  palace  of  ancient  kings,  amidst  the  ruins  of 
a  Grecian  colony,  which  once  extenaed  to  a  circumference  of  two-and-twenty 
miles  :(68)  but  in  the  spring,  about  the  festival  of  Easter,  the  prosecution  of  his 
designs  was  interrupted  by  a  daiverous  revolt  of  the  African  toix^es.  Carthage 
was  saved  by  the  presence  of  Belisarius,  who  suddenly  landed  with  a  thousand 
guards.t  Two  thousand  soldiers  of  doubtful  faith  returned  to  the  standard  of 
their  old  commander;  and  he  marched  without  hesitation,  above  fif^  miles,  to 
seek  an  enem^r*  whom  he  affected  to  pity  and  despise.  Eight  thousand  rebels 
trembled  at  his  approach ;  they  were  routed  at  the  first  onset,  by  the  dexterity 

(56)  Yet  Procopios  diicredltilite  own  eTldenee  (AoaedoL  c  16),  by  eonfeniiiK  Uiat  in  bl«  public  bistofy 
be  had  DOC  ipoken  the  tniUi.  See  Uie  EpIeUei  from  queen  Gundelina  to  Uie  empteai  Tbeodorn  (Vur.  z. 
JO,  SI.  8S,  sod  obeenre  n  implcloue  word,  de  ill*  penooA,  4tc),  witta  the  elabornie  CommcBUiy  of  Butt 


(lorn.  X.  p.  177—185). 

(57)  For  tbe  eooauert  of  Sicily,  compare  the  nairaUTe  of  Proeopius  with  the  eomplalnis  of  Todta. 
s^othlc.  1. 1.  c  5. 1.  iil.  e.  16).  Tbe  Gothic  queen  had  lately  rdieved  that  Ihanklea  Wand  ( Var.  Ix.  10, 11) 


(58)  The  ancient  magnitude  and  splendour  of  Uie  five  quartera  of  Syracuee,  are  delineated  by  Cicci 
On  Verem.  actio  II.  1.  Iv.  c.  58, 53),  Strabo  (I.  vl.  p.  415,)  and  d^Onrille  Bicuia  (torn.  U.  p.  174-U3)     TbO: 
Mw  city,  leMoied  by  Aufuatuf,  ihrank  toward  the  ialaod. 
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ol  their  master;  and  this  ienoble  victoiy  would  baTe  restored  the  peace  of 
Africa,  if  the  conqueror  had  not  been  hastily  recalled  to  Sicily,  to  appease  a 
sedition  which  was  kindled  during^  his  absence  in  his  own  camp.(69)  Disorder 
and  disobedience  were  the  common  maladies  of  the  times :  the  genius  to  com- 
mand, and  the  virtue  to  obey,  resided  only  in  the  mind  of  Belisarius. 

[A.  D.  534.  536.]  Althoi^  Theodatus  descended  from  a  race  of  heroes,  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  art,  and  averse  to  the  dangers,  of  war.  Although  he  had 
studied  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Tully,  philosophy  was  incapable  of  purifying 
his  mind  from  the  basest  passions,  avance  and  fear.  He  bad  purchased  a 
sceptre  by  ingratitude  and  murder:  at  the  first  menace  of  an  enemy,  he 
degraded  his  own  majesty,  and  that  of  a  nation,  which  already  disdained  their 
unworthy  sovereig;n.  Astonished  by  the  recent  example  of  Gelimer,  he  saw 
himself  dragged  m  chains  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople :  the  terrors 
which  Belisarius  inspired,  were  heightened  by  the  eloquence  of  Peter,  the 
Byzantine  ambassador ;  and  that  bold  and  subtle  advocate  persuaded  him  to 
sign  a  treaty,  too  ignominious  to  become  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace.  It 
was  stipulated,  that  in  the  acclamations  of  the  Roman  people,  the  name  of  the 
emperor  should  be  always  proclaimed  before  that  of  the  Gothic  king ;  and  that 
as  oflen  as  the  statue  of  Theodatus  was  erected  in  brass  or  marble,  the  divine 
irnas^e  of  Justinian  should  be  placed  on  its  right  hand.  Instead  of^  conferring, 
the  King  of  Italy  was  reduced  to  solicit,  the  honours  of  the  senate ;  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  emperor  was  made  indispensable,  before  he  could  execute,  ae^ainst 
a  priest  or  senator,  the  sentence  either  of  death  or  confiscation.  The  feeble 
monarch  resigned  the  i>ossession  of  Sicily ;  offisred  as  the  annual  mark  of  his 
dependence,  a  crown  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  three  hundred  pounds ;  and  pro- 
mised to  supply,  at  the  requisition  of  his  sovereign,  three  thousand  Gothic 
auxiliaries  for  the  service  of  the  empire.  ^  Satisfied  with  these  extraordinaiy 
concessions,  the  successful  agent  of  Justinian  hastened  his  journey  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  but  no  sooner  had  be  reached  the  Alban  vil]a,^60)  than  he  was  recalled 
by  the  anxiety  of  Theodatus ;  and  the  dialogue  which  passed  between  the 
king  and  the  ambassador,  deserves  to  be  represented  in  its  original  simplicity, 
**  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  emperor  will  ratify  this  treaty  ?  perhaps.  If  he- 
re fuses,  what  consequence  will  ensue  ?  War.  Will  such  a  war  be  just  or 
reasonable  ?  MoU  auurtdly :  every  one  ihoM  act  according  to  his  trader. 
What  is  ^our  meaniiu^  ?  xou  are  a  philosopher — Jtuiinian  u  emperor  of  the 
Romans :  it  would  ill  become  the  disc^le  qfPlaio  to  shed  the  blood  of  thousands 
in  his  private  quarrel :  the  successor  of  Augustus  should  vindicate  his  rights,  and 
recover  by  arms  the  ancient  provinces  offUs  empire,**  This  reasoning  might 
not  convince,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  alarm  and  subdue  the  weakness  of  Theo- 
datus ;  and  be  soon  descended  to  his  last  offer,  that  for  the  poor  equivalent  of  a 
pension  of  forty-eight  thousand  pounds  sterling,  he  would  resign  the  kingdom 
of  the  Goths  and  Italians,  and  si>end  the  remamder  of  his  days  in  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  philosophy  and  agriculture.  Both  treaties  were  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  ambassador,  on  the  frail  security  of  an  oath,  not  to  produce  the 
second  till  the  first  had  been  positively  rejected.  The  event  may  be  easily 
foreseen :  Justinian  required  and  accepted  the  abdication  of  the  Gothic  king. 
His  indefatigable  agent  returned  from  Constantinople  to  Ravenna,  with  ample 
instructions ;  and  a  tair  epistle,  which  praised  the  wisdom  and  generosity  of  the 
royal  philosopher,  granted  his  pension,  with  the  assurance  of  such  honours  as  a 
subject  and  a  Catholic  might  enjoy;  and  wisely  referred  the  final  execution  of 
the  treaty,  to  the  presence  and  authority  of  Belisarius.  But  in  the  interval  of 
suspense,  two  Roman  generals,  who  had  entered  the  {province  of  Dalmatia, 
were  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Gothic  troops.    From  blind  and  abject  despair, 

(90)  Proeoptui  (Yandal.  1.  U.  c.  14,  IS,)  lo  clearly  relata  Uie  return  of  BeUsarlui  Into  Sicily  (n.  146, 
tdtt.  Hoesehelii),  Uiat  I  am  astonished  at  tlie  straiwe  misappreliensiaQ  and  reproaclies  of  a  learned  crilk 
(GBoyree  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  torn.  yilJ.  p.  103,  IfO). 

(IM^  The  ancient  Alba  was  ruined  In  tbe  first  ago  of  Rome.  On  the  saiae  spot,  or  at  1ca«  iu  tha 
Mtebbourhood,  saoeesrtvely  arose,  1.  The  vUla  of  Pompey,  fcc.  S.  A  camp  of  Uie  pnetorian  cohorts. 
$.  The  modem  episcopal  dty  of  Alhontuu  or  Albuno.  Procop.  Goth.  L  ii.  c.  4.  Cluver.  IlaL  Amiq.  umb* 
ILp.014> 
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Theodatus  capriciously  rose  to  gpioundless  and  fatal  presuraption»(61)  and  dared 
to  receive  witD  menace  and  contempt,  the  ambassador  of  Jostinian,  who  claimed 
nis  promise,  solicited  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  and  boldly  asserted  the 
inviolable  privileere  of  his  own  character.  The  march  of  Belisarius  dispelled 
^s  visionary  pride ;  and  as  the  first  campaign(62)  was  employed  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Sicily,  the  invasion  of  Italy  is  applied  by  Procophis  to  th^  second  year 
of  the  Gothic  War.(63) 

AAer  BelisariuB  had  left  sufficient  garrisons  in  Palenno  and  Syracuse,  he 
embarked  his  troops  at  Messina,  and  landed  them  without  resistance,  on  the 
opposite  shores  of  Rhegium.  A  Gothic  prince,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Theodatus,  was  stationed  with  an  army  to  guard  the  entrance  of  Italy:  but 
he  imitated,  without  scruple,  the  example  of  a  sovereign,  faithless  to  his  public 
and  private  duties.  The  perfidious  Ebennor  deserted  with  his  followers  (o  the 
Roman  camp,  and  was  dismissed  to  enjoy  the  servile  honours  of  the  fiyzantine 
court. (64)  From  Rhegium  to  Naples,  toe  fleet  and  army  of  Belisarius,  almost 
always  in  view  of  each  other,  advanced  near  three  hundred  miles  along  the  sea- 
coast.  The  people  of  Bruttium,  Lucania,  and  Campania,  who  abhorred  the 
name  and  religion  of  the  Goths,  embraced  the  specious  excuse,  that  their  ruined 
walls  were  incapable  of  defence :  the  soldiers  paid  a  just  equivalent  for  a  plen- 
tiful market,  and  curiosity  alone  mtemipted  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the 
husbandman  or  artificer.  Naples,  which  was  swelled  to  a  great  and  populous 
capital,  tong  cherished  the  language  and  manners  of  a  Grecian  colony  ;(65)  and 
the  choice  of  V^iigil  had  ennobled  this  elegant  retreat,  which  attractea  the  lovers 
of  repose  and  study,  from  the  noise,  the  smoke,  and  the  laborious  opulence  o* 
Rome.(66)  As  soon  as  the  place  was  invested  by  sea  and  land,  belisarius 
gave  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the  people,  who  exhorted  him  to  disregard  a 
conquest  unworthy  of  his  arms,  to  seek  tfaie  Gothic  king  in  a  field  of  battle,  and 
after  his  victory,  to  claim,  as  the  sovereign  of  Rome,  the  allegiance  of  the 
dependent  cities.  ''  When  I  treat  with  my  enemies,"  replied  the  Roman  chief, 
with  a  haudity  smile,  '^I  am  more  accustomed  to  give  than  to  receive  coun- 
sel :  but  I  bold  in  one  hand  inevitable  ruin,  and  in  the  other  peace  and  free- 
dom, such  as  Sicily  now  enjoys."  The  impatience  of  delay  uiged  him  to  grant 
the  most  liberal  terms  ^  his  honour  secured  their  performance  ^  but  Naples  was 
divided  into  two  factions ;  and  the  Greek  democracy  teas  inflamed  by  their 
onitors,  who,  with  much  spirit  and  some  truth,  represented  to  the  multitude,, 
that  the  Goths  would  punish  their  defection,  and  that  Belisarius  himself  must 
esteem  their  loyalty  and  valour.  Their  deliberations,  however,  were  not  per- 
fectly free :  the  city  was  commanded  by  eight  hundred  Bari>arians,  whose 
wives  and  children  were  detained  at  Ravenna,  as  the  pledge  of  their  fidelity ; 
and  even  the  Jews,  who  were  rich  and  numerous,  resisted,  with  desperate 
enthusiasm,  the  intolerant  laws  of  Justinian.  In  a  much  later  period,  the  cir- 
cumference of  Naples,(67)  measured  only  two  duMnand  three  hundred  and 

(61)  A  SibylliM  orade  ww  ready  to  pronouiioe— AfHcA  eapf4  mmmdut  torn  nato  peilbit ;  a  ioileDee  of 
portentous  aroMgulty  (Gothic  I.  L  e.  7),  whieb  baa  bmn  publlabed  in  nnkiKmn  charaetan  by  Opaopeua, 
anodhorofUaeoraclea.  TbeFwnlUlti«tha8pRMaiaedai»n»keiitaiy:  b«tall  biapraoilaeabaTe  bean 
vain  and  fruitleas. 

(63)  In  his  chronolnfy,  Imitaied  la  aonne  deme  ftom  TbiicydldM,  Proeopitta  beglna  each  aprtng  Uie- 
yeara  of  JuaUniao  and  oTtfie  GoUrie  war;  and  hl>  lint  era  cotnddca  with  the  flrat  of  April,  53S,  and  not 
536,  according  lo  Uie  Annate  of  Baranlua  (PagL  CrtL  torn.  ii.  p.  5S5,  who  to  followed  by  Huraiori  and  Uie 
Gditori  of  Sifgoniua).  Yet  in  aome  panagea  we  are  at  a  loa  to  reconcile  the  daiea  of  Prooopiua  with  him- 
aHf,  and  with  the  ChroDtele  of  HareeQInua. 

(63)  Tbeaerleaof  Uie  flnt  Gotiiie  war  to  repreaented  i^  Procoploa  0- 1  c  5~89, 1. 11.  c  1— 90, 1.  IH.  c. 
1),  till  the  captivity  of  Vitigea.  With  the  aid  of  Sigonina  (0pp.  torn.  i.  de  Imp.  Occident  1.  zviL  xviit.) 
and  Muraton  (Annali  d*Italia,  torn.  ▼.),  I  have  lieaned  tome  ftw  additional  fbcti. 

(64)  Jornandea,  de  Rebin  GeUcia,  c.  60,  |>.  70S»  ediL  Grol.  and  tooi.  L  p.  SI.  MnratMl  da  Suceeai. 
ReKn.  p.  941. 

(65)  Nero  (says  Taeltas,  Annal.  xv.  35,)  Neapolim  qnaal  Grscan  vibem  deiegit  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  afterw-ard,  In  the  time  of  Septimiui  Bevenis,  the  HeUnitm  of  the  NeapctHtanc  to  praiaed  bir 
Phtlostratas:  ytvos  'EXXitvts  km  arvKoit  otfcv  km  ras  crUag  rwv  Xoywy  EXXqviJCM  U9i  (Icon.  1. 1.  p.  703, 
edit.  Qlcar.) 

(H6)  The  otitim  of  Naples  Is  praised  by  the  Roman  poets,  by  Virgil,  Horace,  Sillua  Italicus,  and  Btatiua 
(Cluvcr.  Ttal.  Ant.  t.  iv.  p  1149,  1150).  In  an  elegant  epistle  (Sylv.  1.  ill.  5,  p.  94—98,  Milt  Markland). 
Ptatitis  tindertnkcB  the  difficult  tSKk  nf  drawing  hia  wife  fVom  the  pleasurvorRome  to  that  calm  retreat, 

(67)  Tiiis  Pieaiure  wns  lalcen  by  Soger  I.  after  the  conquest  of  Kaples  (A.  D.  11?9* .  which  be  made  Ibt 
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mty  time  paces  :(e8)  tlie  foifificatioro  were  defended  by  precipices  or  the 
aea ;  when  the  aqueducts  were  intercepted,  a  supply  of  water  might  be  draw» 
from  weHs  and  fountains ;  and  the  stock  of  provisions  was  sufficient  to  consuine 
the  patience  of  the  besiegers.  At  the  end  of  twenty  dajs^  that  of  Beitsarius 
was  almost  ezhanstedy  and  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  the  disgrace  ol*  aban- 
doning the  siege,  that  he  mi|;ht  march,  before  the  winter  season,  against  Rome 
and  the  Gothic  k»r.  But  his  anziety  was  relieyed  by  the  bold  curiosity  of  an 
Isaurian,  who  explored  the  diy  chanotl  of  an  aqueduct,  and  secretly  reported 
that  a  passage  miriit  be  perlmted  to  intfoduoe  a  file  of  urmed  soldiers  into 
the  heart  of  the  cny.  When  the  work  had  been  silently  executed,  the  humane 
general  risked  the  discoyeiy  of  his  secret,  by  a  last  ana  fruitless  admonition  of 
the  impending  danger.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  four  hundred  Romans 
entered  the  aqueduct,  raised  themselves  by  a  rope,  which  they  fastened  to  an 
(^ve^tree,  into  the  boose  or  garden  of  a  solitary  matron,  sounded  their  trum- 
pets, surprised  the  sentinels,  and  gave  admittance  to  their  companions,  who  on 
all  sides  scaled  the  walls,  and  bunt  <^>en  the  gates  of  the  city.  Eveiy  crime 
which  is  punished  by  social  justice,  was  practised  as  the  rights  of  war ;  the 


Huns  were  distiiMniisned  by  cruelty  and  sacrilege,  and  Belisarios  alone  appeared 
in  the  streets  and  churches  of  Naples,  to  moderate  the  cslamities  which  he 
predicted.  **  Tbe  gold  and  silver,"  he  repeatedly  exclaimed,  **  are  the  iust 
rewards  of  your  vaJour.  But  spare  tbe  inhabitants,  they  are  Christians,  they 
are  suppliants,  they  are  now  your  fellow-subjects.  Restore  the  children  to  their 
parente,  the  wives  to  their  Msbands ;  and  show  them  by  your  spenerosity,  of 
what  friends  they  have  obstniately  deprived  themselves.**  The  citr  was  saved 
by  the  virtue  and  authority  of  its  conqueror  ;(S9)  and  wiien  the  Neapolitans 
returned  to  their  houses,  they  found  some  consolation  in  the  secret  ergoyment 
of  their  hidden  treasures.  The  Barbarian  rarison  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
the  emperor;  Apulia  and  Calabria,  delivered  from  the  odious  presence  of  tbe 
Goths,  acknowledffed  his  dominion ;  and  the  tusks  of  the  Caledonian  boar» 
which  were  still  diown  at  Beneventum,  are  curiously  described  by  the  histo* 
rian  of  Belisarius^TO) 

{A.  D.  540.]  The  fitithful  soMiers  and  cittsens  of  Naples  had  expected 
their  delivenuace  from  a  prince,  who  remained  the  inactive  and  almost  indif* 
ferent  spectator  of  their  ruin.  Tbeodatus  secured  his  person  within  the  walls 
ef  Rome,  while  his  cavaliy  advanced  forty  miles  on  the  Appian  wa)r,  and 
encamped  in  tbe  Pomptine  mavriies ;  which,  by  a  canal  of  mneteen  miles  in 
length,  had  been  recently  drained,  and  converted  into  excellent  pastures.(7H 
But  the  principal  forces  of  tbe  Qottis  were  dispersed  in  Dalmatia,  Venetia,  ana 
Gaul ;  and  the  feeble  mind  of  their  king  was  confounded  by  the  unsuccessful 
event  of  a  divination,  which  seemed  to  presage  the  downfall  of  his  empire. (7fi) 
The  most  abject  slaves  have  arrakrned  the  guilt  or  weakness  of  an  unfortunate 
master.  TIm  character  of  Tbeodatus  was  rigorously  scrutinized  by  a  free  and 
idle  camp  of  Barbarians,  conscious  of  their  privilege  and  power;  he  was 
declared  unworthy  of  his  race,  his  nation,  and  his  throne ;  and  their  general 


cMtal«f  ktallSWkll«dlMB(€MalUMlle,blOltaGhrlte,tMD.tt.^M•).  Tftttckf.theHiiTdtaiClirifltfaii. 
Europe,  to  now  at  !«■«  twelve  mtlei  in  clieumliNenee  (JuL  Cceer.  Cepeeett  iUet  MeepoL  1. 1.  p.  47),  tnd 
coDtalns  more  inhabltmita  (350,000)  in  e  given  space,  then  any  other  ajxit  in  the  Itnewn  world. 

(08)  Not  ieomecrkal,  but  eommon  peeee,  oratepe,  ofS  French  Inchea  (d*Anville,  Meaauraa  Itlneraire^ 
pw  7, 8) :  the  S383  do  not  nake  an  i^ifg<H»  mllOL 

(<B)  Beilsailua  wm  reproved  by  Pope  Sylvertua  fbr  Uie  raaancra.  Be  repeopled  Naplei,  end  fanported 
edionies  of  Aftican  capUvea  Into  SicUy,  Calabria,  and  ApnUa  (Hirt.  MlaoeU  I  xvi.  in  Muratori,  torn.  I.  p. 


(70)  BeMvenUunwM b«IU by  IMomede,  ibe nephew  oTMeleatar (Ctaver.  ton.  tf.  p.  IIOS,  llOS).  The 
Caledonian  hunt  Is  a  pictare  of  lavage  life.  (Ovid  MetamorpL  1.  vlU.)  Thirty  or  forty  heroea  weM 
kagved  agaloet  a  hog:  the  bruiee  (not  the  hog)  qaarrelled  with  a  lady  fbr  the  bead. 


(71)  The  Deestuuvium  ie  etrangely  confounded  by  Cluveriue  (torn.  It.  p.  10O7.j  with  the  river  Uftnc. 
It  wae  la  truth  a  canal  of  nineteen  mUaa,  ft«mi  Forum  Appi  to  Terraclna,  on  which  Horace  embarked  h» 
tbe  night  The  Deoenaoviom  which  la  meDlloned  by  Lucaa,  Dion  Caeriue,  and  Caaih>dorlna  baa  been 
aoOeleatly  mined,  lertoied,  and  oMheiated.  (d^AnviUe,  Analyae,  de  r halle,  p.  185,  lee.) 

(78)  A  Jew  natUied  hie  contempt  and  hatred  for  mU  the  Chriiiians,  by  enckieing  three  bands,  each  of 
Ian  hofli,  and  discriminated  by  the  names  of  Goths,  Oreeke,  and  Homana.  Of  the  Orrt,  almoet  all  were 
found  dead-ftlmoet  all  of  the  second  were  alive-oT  the  third,  half  died,  and  the  nst  kM  their  bristte» 
Ho  unsuitable  emblem  of  tbe  event 
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Vitig^esy  whose  valoar  had  been  signalized  in  the  Illyrian  war,  was  raised  with 
unanimous  applause  on  the  buckKrs  of  his  companions.  On  the  first  ramouTy 
the  abdicated  monarch  fled  from  the  justice  of  bis  countiy ,  but  he  was  pur- 
sued by  private  reyeoRe.  A  Goth  whom  he  had  injured  m  his  ]ove»  overtoil 
Tbeodatus  on  the  Flaminian  way,  and  regardless  of  his  unmanly  cries,  slaugh- 
tered him,  as  he  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  like  a  victim  (says  the  historian) 
at  the  foot  of  the  aJtar.  The  choice  of  the  people  is  the  bKest  and  purest  title 
to  reign  over  them :  yet  such  is  the  pr^udice  of  every  aee,  that  Viti^es  im- 
patiently wished  to  return  to  Ravenna,  where  he  mi^t  seize,  with  the 
reluctant  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Amalasontha,  some  faint  shadow  of  here- 
ditary right  A  national  council  was  immediately  held,  and  the  new  monarch 
reconciled  the  impatient  spirit  of  the  Barbarians  to  a  measure  of  disgrace, 
which  the  misconduct  of  bis  predecessors  rendered  wise  and  indispensable. 
The  Goths  consented  to  retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious  enemy ;  to  delay 
till  the  next  spring  the  operations  of  onensive  war ;  to  summon  their  scattered 
forces:  to  relimiuish  their  distant  possessions,  and  to  trust  even  Rome  itself  to 
the  faith  of  its  inhabitants.  Leuderis^  an  aged  warrior,  was  left  in  the  capital 
with  four  thousand  soldiers ;  a  feeble  garrison,  which  mieht  have  jecoodea  the 
zeal,  though  it  was  incapable  of  opposing  the  wishes,  of  the  Romans.  But  a 
fnomentary  enthusiasm  of  religion  and  patriotism  was  kindled  in- their  minds. 
They  furiously  exclaimed  that  the  apostolic  throne  should  no  longer  be  pro- 
faned by  the  triumph  or  toleration  oif  Arianism ;  that  the  tombs  of  the  Cesars 
should  no  longer  be  trampled  by  the  savages  of  the  north :  and  without  reflect- 
ing, that  Italy  must  sink  into  a  province,  of  Constantinople,  they  fondly  hailed 
the  restoration  of  a  Roman  emperor  as  a  new  era  of  freedom  and  prosperity. 
The  deputies  of  the  pope  and  clergy,  of  the  senate  and  people,  mvited  the 
lieutenant  of  Justinian  to  accept  tl^ir  voluntaij  allegiance,  and  to  enter  the 
city,  whose  gates  would  be  thrown  open  for  his  reception.  As  soon  as  Beli- 
sarius  had  fortified  his  new  conquests,  Naples  and  Cume,  he  advaiKed  about 
twenty  miles  to  the  banks  of  the  Vultumus,  contemplated  the  decajr^d  gran  • 
dcur  of  Capua,  and  halted  at  the  separation  of  the  Latin  and  Appian  ways. 
The  work  of  the  censor,  aAer  the  incessant  use  of  nine  centuries,  still  preserved 
Its  primeval  beauty,  and  not  a  flaw  could  be  discovered  in  the  laige  polbhed 
stones,  of  which  that  solid,  though  narrow  road,  was  so  firmly  compacted.(73) 
Belisarius,  however,  preferred  the  Latin  way,  which  at  a  distance  from  the  sea 
and  the  marshes,  skirted  in  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  along  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  His  enemies  had  disappeared ;  when  he  made  his 
entrance  through  the  Asinarian  gate,  the  garrison  departed  without  molestation 
along  the  Flaminian  way;  and  the  city,  after  sixty  years  servitude,  was 
delivered  from  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians.  Leuderis  alone,  from  a  motive  of 
pride  or  discontent,  refused  to  accompany  the  fugitives ;  and  the  Gothic  chief, 
Limself  a  trophy  of  the  victory,  was  sent  with  the  keys  of  Rome,  to  the  throne 
of  the  emperor  Justinian.(74) 

[A.  D.  537.]  The  first  days,  which  coincided  with  the  old  Saturnalia,  were 
devoted  to  mutual  con^tulation  and  the  public  ioy ;  and  the  Catholics  pie 
pared  to  <;elebrate,  without  a  rival,  the  approaching  festival  of  the  nativity  of 
Christ.  2n  the  familiar  conversation  of  a  hero,  the  Romans  acquired  some  notion 
of  the  virtues  which  histoiy  ascribed  to  their  ancestors :  they  were  edified  by 
the  apparent  respect  of  Belisarius  for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  rigid 
discipline  secured  in  the  midst  of  war  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  and  justice 
They  applauded  the  rapid  success  of  his  arms,  which  overran  the  adjacent 
country,  as  far  as  Nami,  Penisia,  and  Spoleto ;  but  they  trembled,  the  senate. 
the  cleigy,  and  the  unwarlike  people,  as  soon  as  they  understood,  that  he  had 


(73)  Bergler  (Hist,  det  Grands  ChemiDS  da  Romaina,  torn.  i.  p.  891—898. 440-444,)  exonlnea  the  itroc 
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VBioIredt  and  would  apeedil j  be  reduced,  to  tusUiiy  a  siege  against  the  poweM 
of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  The  desiens  of  Vitiges  were  executed  during  the 
winter  season,  with  diligence  and  efifect.  From  their  rustic  ha'bitations,  from 
their  distant  earrisons,  the  Goths  assembled  at  Rayenna  for  the  defence  of  their 
tXMintry;  and  such  were  their  numbers,  that  after  an  arm^  had  been  detached 
for  the  relief  of  Dalmatia^one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  whtine  men  marched 
binder  the  royal  standard.  According  to  the  degrees  of  rank  or  merit,  the 
Gothic  king  distributed  arms  and  horses,  rich  gitls,  and  liberal  nromises :  he 
noTed  along  the  Flaminian  way,  declined  the  useless  sieges  of  Perusia  and 
S^letoL  respected  the  impregnable  rock  of  Nami,  and  arrived  within  two 
miles  of  Rome  at  the  foot  of  the  Milrian  bridge.  The  narrow  passage  was 
fortified  with  a  tower,  and  Belisarius  had  computed  the  vaJue  oi  the  twenty 
days,  which  must  be  lost  in  the  construction  of  another  bridge.  But  the  con- 
sternation of  the  soldiers  of  the  tower,  who  either  fled  or  deserted,  disappointed 
his  hopes,  and  betrayed  his  person  into  the  most  imminent  danger.  At  the 
head  of  one  thousand  horse,  the  Roman  general  sallied  from  the  Flaminian 
^te  to  maik  the  ground  of  an  advantageous  position,  and  to  survey  the  camp 
of  the  Barbarians ;  but  while  he  still  believed  them  on  tbe  other  side  of  the 
Tiber,  he  was  suddenly  encompassed  and  assaulted  by  their  innumerable 
squadrons.  The  fate  ofltaly  depended  on  his  life  :  and  the  deserters  pointed 
to  the  conspicuous  horse,  a  bay, (75^  with  a  white  face,  which  be  rode  on  that 
memorable  day.  **  Aim  at  the  bay  norse,"  was  the  universal  cry.  Eveiy  bow 
was  bent,  every  javelin  was  directed,  against  that  fatal  object,  and  the  com- 
mand was  repeated  and  obeyed  by  thousands  who  were  ignorant  of  its  real 
motive.  The  bolder  Barbarians  advanced  to  the  more  honourable  combat  ot' 
swords  and  spean ;  and  the  praise  of  an  enemy  has  graced  tbe  fall  of  Visandus. 
tbe  8tandard-bearer,(76)  who  maintained  hb  foremost  station,  till  he  was  pierced 
with  thirteen  wounds,  perhaps  by  tbe  hand  of  Belisarius  himself.  The  Roman 
general  was  strong,  active,  and  dexterous :  on  every  side  he  dischaiged  his 
weighty  and  mortal  strokes:  his  faithful  guards  imitated  his  valour,  and 
defended  his  person ;  and  the  Goths,  after  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men,  fled 
before  the  arms  of  a  hero.  They  were  raishly  pursued  to  their  camp ;  and  tbe 
Romans,  oppressed  by  multitudes,  made  a  gradual,  and  at  length  a  precipitate 
retreat  to  the  gates  of  the  city:  the  fates  were  shut  against  the  fugitives ;  and 
the  public  terror  was  increased  by  the  report  that  TOlisarius  was  slain.  His 
countenance  was  indeed  disfigured  by  sweat,  dust,  and  blood ;  his  voice  was 
hoarse,  his  strength  was  almost  exhausted :  but  his  unconquerable  spirit  still 
remained ;  he  imparted  that  spirit  to  his  desponding^  companion ;  and  their 
last  desperate  charge  was  felt  by  the  flyii^  Barbarians,  as  if  a  new  army, 
vigorous  and  entire,  had  been  poured  from  the  city.  The  Flaminian  eate  was 
,  thrown  open  to  a  real  triumph ;  but  it  was  not  before  Belisarius  had  visited 
every  post,  and  provided  for  the  public  safety,  that  he  could  be  persuaded  by 
ills  wife  and  friends,  to  f aste  the  needful  refreshments  of  food  and  sleep.  In 
tbe  more  improved  state  of  tbe  art  of  war,  a  general  is  seldom  required  or 
«veR  permitted  to  display  the  personal  prowess  of  a  soldier ;  and  the  example 
of  Belisarius  may  be  added  to  the  rare  examples  of  Heniy  IV.,  of  PyrrhuSr 
and  of  Alexander. 

After  this  first  and  unsuccessful  trial  of  their  enemies,  the  wbole  army  of  the 
Goths  passed  the  Tiber,  and  formed  the  siege  of  the  city,  which  continued 
above  a  year,  till  their  final  departure.  Whatever  fancy  may  conceive,  the 
eevere  compass  of  tbe  geographer  defines  tbe  circumference  of  Rome  within  a 
]ine  of  twelve  miles  and  tnree  hundred  and  forty-five  paces ;  and  that  cireum- 
ierenoe,  except  in  the  Vatican,  has  invariably  been  the  same  from  the  triumph 

''5)  A  bone  of  a  bay  or  red  colour  was  ityM  doXio;  bjr  Um  Oroeks,  balan  by  Um  Baiboriaaa,  and 
apaaU  by  Um  Bomaoa.  Honeiil  apadicai,  >aytVlr|U  (Georflc  1.  lit.  T%  wfUi  Um  Obaerrationi  of  Manto 
aod  Heyne).  Z«w&l  or  Batn,  aifnlAes  a  branch  of  Uie  palm  tree,  whoae  name,  6otnL  i>  wfwmjtaom  to 
r«l.    AoluaGeIUoa,ll.«r 

(7B)  I  interpret  ffmviaXaptos,  not  aa  a  proper  name,  batan  ofllee,  itaBdard-bearer,  from  Watitm  (toxUIiub) 
a  boftarle  word  adopted  by  tbe  Oreeka  and  Somane.  Paul  Dlaeon.  1.  L  e.  90,  p.  7S0.  Giot.  Nomina 
flothlea,  p.  575.    Ducanfe,  Qlooi  taHn,  lorn.  I  p.  530,  5M. 
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of  Aurelian,  to  the  peaceful  but  obscure  reiffn  of  the  modem  popes.(77) '  But 
in  the  day  of  her  greatness,  the  space  within  her  walls  was  crowded  with* 
habitations  and  inhabitants ;  and  the  populous  suburbs  that  stretched  alon^ 
the  public  roads*  were  darted  like  so  many  rays  from  one  common  centre* 
Adversity  swept  away  these  extraneous  ornaments  and  left  naked  and  desolate 
a  considerable  part  even  of  the  seven  hills.  Yet  Rome  in  its  present  state, 
could  send  into  the  field  above  thirt^r  thousand  males  of  a  military  age  ;(78) 
and,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  discipline  and  exercise,  the  far  greater  part, 
inured  to  the  hardships  of  (^overt^,  might  be  capable  of  bearing  arms  for  the 
defence  of  their  country  and  religion.  The  prudence  of  Belisarius  did  not 
neglect  this  important  resource,  nis  soldiers  were  relieved  by  the  zeal  and 
di%ence  of  the  people,  who  watched  while  they  slept,  anjd  laboured  while 
they  reposed :  he  accepted  the  voluntary  service  of  the  bravest  and  most  indi* 
gent  of^the  Roman  youth ;  and  the  companies  of  townsmen  sometimes  repre- 
sented, in  a  Tacant  post,  the  presence  of  the  troops  which  had  been  drawn  away 
to  more  essential  duties.  But  his  just  confidence  was  placed  in  the  veterans 
who  bad  fought  under  his  banner  in  the  Persian  and  African  wars ;  and  although 
Ihat  gallant  Band  was  reduced  to  five  thousand  men,  he  undertook,  with  such 
contemptible  numbers,  to  defend  a  circle  of  twelve  miles,  against  an  army  of 
one  hundred  and  fiAy  thousand  Barbarians.  In  the  walls  of  Rome,  which 
Belisarius  constructed  or  restored,  the  materials  of  ancient  architecture  may  be 
discerned  ;f  79)  and  the  whole  fortification  was  completed,  except  in  a  chasm 
still  extant  oetween  the  Pincian  and  Flaminian  gates^  which  the  prejudices  of 
the  Goths  and  Romans  lefl  under  the  effectual  guard  of^St.  Peter  the  apo8tle.(80y 
The  battlements  or  bastions  were  shaped  in  sharp  aisles ;  a  ditch,  broad  ana 
deep,  protected  the  foot  of  the  rampart :  and  the  archers  on  the  rampart  were- 
assisted  by  military  engines ;  the  haUiAa^  a  powerful  cross-bow,  which  darted 
short  but  massy  arrows :  the  ^magri^  or  wild  asses,  which,  on  the  principle  of 
a  sling,  threw  stones  and  bullets  of  an  enormous  size.(81)  A  chain  was  drawD* 
across  the  Tiber ;  the  arches  of  the  aqueducts  were  made  impervious,  and  the 
mole  or  sepulchre  of  Hadrian(82)  was  converted,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  uses 
of  a  citadel.  That  venerable  structure,  which  C9ntained  the  ashes  of  the 
Antonines,  was  a  circular  turret,  rising  from  a  quadratigular  basis :  it  was 
covered  with  the  white  marble  of  Paros,  and  decorated  by  the  statues  of  gods 
and  heroes ;  and  the  lover  of  the  arts  must  read  with  a  sigh,  that  the  works  of 
Praxiteles  or  Lysippus  were  torn  from  their  lofb^  pedestals,  and  hurled  into  the 
ditch  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers.(83)  To  each  of  his  lieutenants,  Belisarius 
assigned  the  defence  of  a  gate,  with  the  wise  and  peremptory  instruction,  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  alarm,  they  should  steadily  adhere  to  their  respective 
posts,  and  trust  their  general  tor  the  safety  of  Rome.  The  formidable  nost  of 
the  Goths  was  iasufficient  to  embrace  the  ample  measure  of  the  city ;  of  the 
fourteen  gates,  seven  only  were  invested  from  the  Prsenestine  to  the  Flaminian 
way;  and  Yitiges  divided  his  troops  into  six  camps,  each  of  which  was  for- 

(77)  M.  d'AnviUe  has  given,  in  Uw  Memoln  of  the  Academy  for  the  year  1756  (torn.  zu.  p.  199— SM) 
a  plan  of  Rome  on  a  amallar  acale,  but  tu  mora  •ccunliB  Una  tiiat  wlilcb  Ira  had  delineated  in  173B»  for 
Rollin'a  hiitory.  Experience  had  Improved  hia  knowledfe ;  and,  Inatead  of  Hoaii's  topography,  he  used 
the  new  and  excellent  map  of  Nolli.  PUny*>  old  meatore  of  xiii  muat  lie  redaced  to  vtU  mUea.  It  it 
easier  to  alter  a  text,  than  to  reOMve  hllla  or  ooildinfi.*' 

(78)  In  the  year  1709,  Labat  (Voyagei  en  Italia,  torn.  Ul.  p.  S18,)  reckoned  138,568  Ohriatian  aoula, 
bealdea  8  or  10,000  Jews— without  aoutol^-In  the  year  17G3,  the  numben  exceeded  160,000. 

(79)  The  accurate  eye  of  Nardlni  (Roma  Antica,  t.  L  c  ¥111.  p.  SI,)  eould  diaUnfoiah  the  tumohuari* 

part  of  the  wall,  which  Proeopitta  obaerved  (Goth.  L  L  c  13>» 


opera  dlBellaario. 

.  (80)  The  flaBore  and  leaning  in  the  upper 
la  visible  to  the  preaent  liour.    Donat.  Komi 


la  Vetos,  I.  i.c  17,0.53,  54. 
. . ^jj.     . 


(81)  LIpsioa  (Opp.  tom.  ill.  PolioreeL  1.  iil.)  was  ignorant  of  this  clear  and  eooapicaooi  paasaga  of  Pn>- 
copius  (Goth.  1. 1.  c.  81).  The  engine  was  named  oiwypof ,  the  wild  aas,  a  caldtrando  (Hen.  flteph.  The- 
saur.  Lingus  Ornc.  torn.  li.  p.  1340, 1341.  tom.  ill  p.  877).  I  liave  aeen  an  ingenioua  model,  contrivoi* 
and  executed  by  General  Melville,  which  Imiiaiee  or  aurpaaaes  the  art  of  antiquity. 

(83)  The  description  of  this  mausoleum,  or  mole,  in  Prooopius  (1.  i.  c.  95),  is  the  ilrst  and  best  The 
heiaht  above  the  walls  vve^y  ti  X<0«  ^Xi^v.    On  Nolirs  great  plan,  the  sides  measure  960  English  fbett 

(83)  Praxiteles  excelled  in  Fauns,  and  that  of  Athena  waa  his  own  master-piece.  Borne  now  contains 
above  tbiitv  of  the  sanw  character.  When  the  diich  of  St.  Angelo  was  cleaned  under  Urban  VIIL,  the 
M'orkmen  found  the  ileeping  Faun  of  the  Barberinlpalaee,  but  a  leg,  a  thigh,  and  the  right  arm,  had  beea 
hioken  ftom  that  beautiful  atatue.    Whickelman,  Hist,  de  r Art,  torn.  ii.  p.  S3, 53,  tow.  iil.  p.  965 
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tified  with  a  ditch  and  rampart.  On  the  Tuscan  side  of  the  river,  a  seventh 
encampmeDt  was  formed  in  the  field  or  circus  of  the  Vatican,  for  the  important 
parpose  of  commanding^  the  Milvian  bridge  and  the  course  of  the  Tiber ;  bul 
they  approached  with  devotion  the  adjacent  church  of  St.  Peter ;  and  the 
threshold  of  the  holy  apostles  was  respected  during  the  siege  by  a  ChristiaD 
enemy.  In  the  a^es  of  victoir,  as  often  as  the  senate  decreed  some  distant 
conquest,  the  consul  denounced  hostilities,  hj  unbarring,  in  solemn  pomp,  the 
gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus. (84)  .  Domestic  war  now  rendered  tne  admo^^ 
nition  superfluous,  and  the  ceremony  was  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a  ' 
new  religion.  But  the  brazen  temple  of  Janus  was  left  standing  in  the  fonioc 
of  a  size  sufficient  only  to  contain  the  statue  of  the  god,  five  cubits  in  height,  o( 
a  human  form,  hut  with  two  faces,  directed  to  the  east  and  west.  The  double 
eates  were  likewise  of  brass ;  and  a  fruitless  effort  to  turn  them  on  their  rusty 
binges,  revealed  the  scandalous  secret,  that  some  Romans  were  still  attached  to 
the  superstition  of  their  ancestors. 

Eighteen  days  were  employed  by  the  hesiegers,  to  provide  all  the  instru* 
ments  of  attack  which  antiquity  had  invented.  Fascines  were  prepared  to  fill 
the  ditches,  scaling  ladders  to  ascend  the  walb.  The  largest  trees  of  the  forest 
supplied  the  timbers  of  four  batterir^  rams :  their  heads  were  armed  with  iron ; 
they  were  suspended  by  ropes,  and  each  ot  them  was  worked  by  the  labour  oi 
fiHy  men.  The  lofty  wooden  turrets  moved  on  wheels  or  rollers,  and  formed 
a  spacious  platform  of  the  level  of  the  rampart.  On  the  morning  ^f  the  nine- 
teenth day,  a  general  attack  was  made  from  the  Prenestine  gate  to  the  Vati- 
can ;  seven  Gothic  columns,  with  their  military  engines,  advanced  to  the  assault;, 
and  the  Romans,  who  lined  the  ramparts,  listened  with  doubt  and  anxiety  to  the 
cheerful  assurances  of  their  commander.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  approached  the 
ditch,  Belisarius  himself  drew  the  first  arrow ;  and  such  was  his  strength  and 
dexterity,  that  he  transfixed  the  foremost  of  the  Barbarian  leaders.  A  snout  o£ 
applause  and  victory  was  re-echoed  along  the  wall.  He  drew  a  second  arrow^ 
ana  the  stroke  was  followed  with  the  same  success  and  the  same  acclamation.. 
The  Roman  general  theq  gave  the  word,  that  the  archers  should  aim  at  the 
teams  of  oxen ;  they  were  instantly  covered  with  mortal  wounds ;-  the  towers 
which  they  drew,  remained  useless  and  immoveable,  and  a  single  moment  dis- 
concerted the  laborious  projects  of  the  king  of  the  Goths.  AAer  this  disappoint  > 
mem,  Vitiees  still  continued,  or  feigned  to  continue,  the  assault  of  the  Salarian^ 
rate,  that  be  might  divert  the  attention  of  his  adversary,  while  his  principal 
forces  more  strenuously  attacked  the  Prsenestine  rate  and  the  sepulchre  of 
Hadrian,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  each  other.  Kear  the  formen  the 
double  walls  of  Vivarium (85^  were  low  or  broken ;  the  fortifications  of  the 
latter  were  feebly  guarded :  tne  vigour  of  the  Goths  was  excited  by  the  hope 
of  victory  and  spoil :  and  if  a  sii^le  post  had  given  way,  the  Romans,  and 
Rome  itself,  were  irrecoverably  lost.  This  perilous  day  was  the  most  glorious 
in  the  life  of  Belisarius.  Amidst  tumult  and  dismay,  the  whole  plan  of  the 
attack  and  defence  was  distinctly  present  to  his  mind ;  he  observed  the  changes- 
of  each  instant,  weighed  every  possible  advantage,  transported  his  person  to  the 
scenes  of  danger,  and  communicated  his  spirit  in  calm  and  decisive  orders^ 
The  contest  was  fiercely  maintained  from  the  morning  to  the  evening ;  the: 
Godis  were  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  each  Roman  might  boast  that  ne  had 
vanquished  thirty  Barbarians,  if  the  strange  disproportion  of  numbers  were  not 
counterbalanced  by  the  merit  of  one  man.  Thirty  thousand  Goths,  according^ 
to  the  confession  of  their  own  chiefs,  perished  in  this  bloody  action ;  and  the 
multitude  of  the  wounded  was  equal  to  that  of  the  slain.  When  they  advanced 
to  the  assault,  their  close  disorder  suffered  not  a  iavelin  to  fall  without  effect; 
and  as  they  retired,  the  populace  of  the  city  joined  the  pursuit,  and  slaughtered^ 

(94)  Procopiai  bu  pven  the  best  deacrlfitlon  of  th«  temple  of  Janua,  a  national  dehy  of  Lnttat 
(Heyne,  Ezcun.  v.  ad  1.  vii.  .fneid).  It  was  once  a  gate  in  tho  primitive  city  of  Romulua  and  Naa» 
iNardlnt,  p.  13.  SS6.  389).    yinril  has  deacribed  the  ancient  rite,  like  a  poet  and  an  antiqoarian. 

1 !.K-    .  '_._.». 1forwildbeaau(Procopiua,OolLlLe.J».  "^ 

loflU 


VSSi  Fivmrimm  was  an  angle  in  the  new  wall  enclosed  for  wil 
ifdCi  still  ylaibto  in  Nardinrci.  Iv.  c.  S,  p.  159,  im,  and  NolU* 


's  great  plan  of  Rome 
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wiAi  impunity,  the  backs  of  their  fljiog  enemies.  Belisarius  instantly  sallied 
from  the  gates ;  and  while  the  soldiers  chanted  his  name  and  victory,  the  bos- 
tile  engines  of  war  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Such  was  the  loss  and  consternation 
of  the  uotfas,  that,  from  this  day,  the  siege  of  Rome  degenerated  into  a  tedious 
and  indolent  blockade ;  and  tber  were  incessantly  harassed  by  the  Roman 

general,  who  in  frequent  skirmishes,  destroj^ed  abo?e  five  thousand  of  thejr 
ravest  troops.  Their  cavaliy  was  unpractised  in  the  use  of  the  bow :  their 
archers  served  on  foot ;  and  this  divided  force  was  incapable  of  contending 
with  their  adversaries,  whose  lances  and  arrows,  at  a  distance  or  at  hand,  were 
alike  formidable.  The  consummate  skill  of  Belisarius  embraced  the  favourable 
opportunities :  and  as  be  chose  the  ground  and  the  moooent,  as  he  pressed  the 
charge  or  sounded  the  retreat,(86)  tne  squadrons  which  he  detached  were  sel- 
dom unsuccessful  These  partial  advantages  diffused  an  impatient  ardour 
among  the  soldiers  and  people,  who  began  to  feel  the  hard^ips  of  a  siege,  and 
to  disregard  the  dangers  of  a  general  ene;agement.  Each  plebeian  conceived 
himself  to  be  a  hero,  and  the  infahtiy,  who,  since  the  decay  of  discipline,  were 
lejected  from  the  line  of  battle,  aspired  to  the  ancient  honours  of  the  Roman 
lejg^ion.  Belisarius  praised  the  spirit  of  his  troops,  condemned  their  presumption, 
yielded  to  their  clamours,  and  prepared  the  remedies  of  a  defeat,  the  possibility 
of  which  he  alone  had  courage  to  suspect.  In  the  Quarter  of  the  Vatican,  tKe 
Romans  prevailed ;  and  if  the  irreparable  moments  bad  not  been  wasted  in  the 
pillage  of  the  camp,  they  might  have  occupied  the  Milvian  bridee,  and  diaiged 
m  the  rear  of  the  Gothic  host.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  Belisarias 
advanced  from  the  Pincian  and  Salarian  gates.  But  bis  army,  four  thousand 
soldiers  perhaps,  was  lost  in  a  spacious  plain ;  they  were  encompassed  and 
oppressed  by  fresh  multitudes,  who  continually  relieved  the  broken  ranks  of  the 
Barbarians.  The  valiant  leaders  of  the  infantiy  were  unskilled  to  conquer ; 
they  died :  the  retreat  (a  hasty  retreat)  was  covered  by  the  prudence  uf  the 
general,  and  the  victors  started  back  with  affright  from  the  formidable  aspect 
of  an  armed  rampart.  Th^  reputation  of  Belisarius  was  unsullied  hj  a  defeat ; 
and  the  vain  confidence  of  the  Goths  was  not  less  serviceable  to  his  designs, 
than  the  repentance  and  modesty  of  the  Roman  troops. 

From  the  moment  that  Belbarius  had  determined  to  sustain  a  siege,  his  assi- 
duous care  provided  Rome  against  the  danger  of  famine,  more  dreadful  than 
the  Gothic  arms.  An  extraordinary  supply  of  com  was  imported  from  Sicily ; 
the  harvests  of  Campania  and  Tuscany  were  forcibly  swept  for  the  use  of  tbe 
city;  and  the  rights  of  private  property  were  infringed  by  the  strong  plea  of 
the  public  safety.  It  might  easily  be  foreseen  that  the  enemy  would  intercept 
the  aqueducts ;  and  the  cessation  of  the  water  mills  was  the  first  inconvenience, 
which  was  speedily  removed  by  mooriog  large  vessels,  and  fixing  mill  stones 
in  the  current  of  the  river.  The  stream  was  soon  embarrassed  by  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  polluted  with  dead  bodies ;  yet  so  effectual  were  the  precautions  o^ 
the  Roman  general,  that  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  still  continued  to  give  motkxi 
to  the  mills  and  drink  to  the  inhabitants ;  the  more  distant  quarters  were  sup- 
|>lied  from  domestic  wells ;  and  a  besieged  city  might  support,  without  impa- 
tience, the  privation  of  her  public  baths.  A  laige  portion  of  Rome,  from  tbe 
Pnenestine  ^ate  to  the  chuich  of  St.  Paul,  was  never  invested  by  the  Goths ; 
their  excursions  were  restrained  by  the  activity  of  the  Moorish  troops :  tbe 
navigation  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  Latin,  Appian,  and  Ostian  ways,  were  left  free 
and  unmolested  for  the  introduction  of  com  and  cattle,  or  the  retreat  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  sought  a  refuge  in  Campania  or  Sicily.  Anxious  to  relieve 
bimself  from  a  useless  and  devouring  multitude,  Belisarius  issued  his  peremptoiy 
?•  "li?'  ^^^  instant  departure  of  the  women,  the  children,  and  slaves ;  required 
bis  soldiers  to  dismiss  their  male  and  female  attendants,  and  regulated  their 
allowance,  that  one  moiety  should  be  given  in  provisions,  and  the  other  in  money. 

tJ^m^  ?l^^S?"tJS?"Pf  '"i  lt«  rarioui  notes,  consult  Lipdua  de  MUitiA  RomaoA  (0pp.  ton.  lU.  I. 
It  MtelM^    Oo£^  r?S  '        ^    ^''^'  "* "  recoiwnended  by  p/^plw,  and  addpMi 
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His  foresight  was  justified  by  the  increase  of  public  distress,  as  sood  as  the  Goths 
had  occupied  two  important  posts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  By  the  loss 
of  the  port,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  city  of  Porto,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
countiy  on  the  right  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  best  communication  with  the  sea ; 
and  he  reflected  with  grief  and  anger,  that  three  hundred  men,  could  he  have 
spared  such  a  feeble  band,  might  have  defended  its  itnpre^nable  works.  Seven 
miles  from  the  capital,  between  the  Appian  and  the  Latin  ways,  two  principal 
aqueducts  crossing,  and  again  crossing  each  other,  enclosed  within  their  sdid 
and  loAy  arches  a  fortified  8pace,^87)  where  Vitiges  established  a  camp  of  seven 
thousand  Goths  to  intercept  the  convoys  of  Sicily  and  Campania.  The  grana- 
ries of  Rome  were  insensibly  exhausted,  the  adjacent  countiy  had  been  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword ;  such  scanty  supplies  as  might  yet  be  obtained  by  hasty 
excursions,  were  the  reward  of  valour,  and  the  purchase  of  wealth  :  the  fonge 
of  the  horses,  and  the  bread  of  the  soldiers  never  failed :  but  in  the  last  mon&s 
of  the  siege,  the  peo{)le  were  exposed  to  the  miseries  ot  scarcity,  unwholesome 
food,(88)  and  contagfious  disorders.  Belisarius  saw  and  pitied  their  sufferings; 
but  be  had  foreseen,  and  he  watched,  the  decay  of  their  loyalty,  and  the  pn>» 
gresa  of  their  discontent.  Adversity  had  awakened  the  Romans  »om  the  dmaiM 
of  grandeur  and  freedom,  and  taught  them  the  humiliating  lesson,  that  it  was  of 
small  moment  to  their  real  happiness,  whether  the  name  of  their  master  was 
derived  from  the  Gothic  or  the  Latin  language.  The  lieutenant  of  Justkiian 
listened  to  their  just  complaint,  but  he  rejected  with  disdain  the  idea  of  flight 
or  capitulation ;  repressea  their  clamorous  impatience  for  battle :  amused  them 
with  the  prospect  of  sure  and  speedy  relief;  and  secured  himself  and  the  city 
from  the  effects  of  their  despair  or  treacheiT.  T  wioe  in  each  month  he  changed 
the  station  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  custody  of  the  gates  was  committed :  the 
various  precautions,oTpatn)les,  watchwords,  lights,  and  music,  were  repeatedly 
employed  to  discover  whatever  passed  on  the  ramparts ;  outeuards  were  posted 
beyond  the  ditch,  and  the  trusty  vigilance  of  dogs  supplied  the  more  doubtful 
Melity  of  mankind.  A  letter  was  intercepted,  which  assured  the  king  of  the 
Cbths,  that  the  Asinarian  gate,  adjoining  to  the  Lateran  church,  should  be 
secretly  opened  to  his  troops.  On  the  proof,  or  suspicion  of  treason,  several 
senators  were  banisbed,  ana  the  pope  Sylverius  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
representative  of  his  sovereign,  at  his  head-quarters  in  the  Pinclan  palace.(8S^ 
Toe  ecclesiastics  who  followed  their  bishop,  were  detained  in  the  first  or  second 
apartment,(90)  and  he  alone  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Belisarius.  The 
conqueror  of  Rome  and  Carthajge  was  modestly  seated  at  the  feet  of  Antonmst 
who  reclined  on  a  stately  couch ;  the  general  was  silent,  but  the  voice  of  rs-> 
proach  and  menace  issued  from  the  mouth  of  his  imperious  wife.  Accused  by 
credible  witnesses,  and  the  evidence  of  his  own  subscription,  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  was  despoiled  of  his  pontifical  ornaments,  clad  in  the  mean  habit  of 
a  monk,  and  embarked,  without  delay,  for  a  distant  exile  in  the  East.*  At  the 
emperor's  command,  the  clergy  of  Rome  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  new 
bishop;  and  after  a  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  elected  the  deacon 
Vigilius,  who  had  purchased  the  papal  throne  b^  a  bribe  of  two  hundred  pounds 
of  gold.  The  profit,  and  consequently  the  guilt,  of  this  simony,  was  imputed 
to  Belisarius :  but  the  hero  obeyed  the  ordfers  of  his  wife ;  Antonina  served 

(97)  Proeopios  (Goth.  1.  II.  c  3.)  hm  ftwfot  to  name  theie  aqnedudJi:  wir  cao  rach  a  doable  InteiMction, 
at  Meh  a  dncaaee  froin  lUwie,  be  clearly  awertaiued  froin  Uie  writinge  of  Frontinua  FabretU  and  EmM- 
nard,  de  Aquis  aad  de  Agro  Romano,  or  from  the  local  maps  of  Lanieti  and  CingolanL  Beven  or  emit 
milea  ttom  the  city  (50  stadia)  on  the  road  to  Albana,  between  die  Latin  and  Appian  waya,  I  dlacern  the 
remaliiB  of  an  aqueduct  (probably  Uie  Septlmian),  a  ■erice  (fi30  paces)  of  arcbes  twenty-five  liMt  hifti 

(88)  Tfiey  made  samagei,  aXXmrMt,  of  mate*s  flesh:  nnwholesome  if  the  animals,  had  died  of  Um» 
ptague^  Odierwise  the  famous  Bologna  sausages  are  said  to  be  made  of  ass  flesh  (Voyages  de  Labat, 
torn.  il.D.SJ8).  ^.    , 

(89)  The  name  of  Uie  palace,  Uie  hilL  and  the  adjoining  gate,  were  all  derived  from  the  senator  Plnclut 
Some  recent  ▼eetiges  of  temples  and  churches  are  now  smooUied  in  the  garden  of  Uie  Minims  of  the 
Trioiok  del  Monte  (Nardinl,!.  !▼.  e.7,p.  196.  Eschinard,  p.  909,  310,  tbe  old  plan  of  BulIUinp,  and 
the  great  plan  of  NoUi).  Belisarius  had  flzed  his  station  between  the  PiueUn  and  Salarinn  gates  (Procop. 
eoiLl.i.e.15).  „,.    ^ 

(90)  From  the  mention  of  the  primum  ec  secundum  vdum,  it  should  seem  that  Belisariua,eTeli  m  • 
si^  represented  the  emperor,  and  mainuined  the  proud  ceremonial  of  the  Byzantiae  palace. 
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Ihe  passions  of  the  empress ;  and  Theodora  lavished  her  treasures,  in  the  yam 
hope  of  obtaining  a  pontiff  hostile  or  indifferent  to  the  council  of  Chalce- 
don.(91) 

The  epistle  of  Belisarius  to  the  emperor  announced  his  victory,  his  danger, 
and  his  resolution.  ''According  to  your  commands,  v^e  have  entered  the 
dominions  of  the  Groths,  and  reduced  to  jour  obedience,  Sicily,  Campania,  and 
the  city  of  Rome :  but  the  loss  of  these  conquests  will  be  more  disgraceful 
than  their  acquisition  was  glorious.  Hitherto  we  have  successfully  fought 
against  the  multitude  of  Barbarians,  but  their  multitudes  may  finally  prevail. 
Victoiy  is  the  gid  of  Providence,  but  the  re|>utation  of  kings  ana  generals 
•depends  on  the  success  or  the  failure  of  their  designs;  Permit  me  to  speak  with 
freedom :  if  you  wish  that  we  should  live,  send  us  subsistence ;  if  you  desire 
that  we  should  conquer,  send  us  arms,  horses,  and  men.  The  Romans  have 
received  us  as  friends  and  deliverers ;  but  in  our  present  distress,  they  will  be 
«itber  betrayed  by  their  confidence,  or  we  shall  be  oppressed  by  their  treachery 
and  hatred.  For  myself,  my  life  is  consecrated  to  your  service  :  it  is  yours  to 
xefiect,  whether  my  death  in  this  situation  will  contribute  to  the  gloiy  and 
prosperity  of  your  reien."  Perhaps  that  reign  would  have  been  equally  pros- 
|>erpus,  it  the  peaceful  master  of  the  East  bad  abstained  from  the  conquest  of 
Africa  and  Italy :  but  as  Justinian  was  ambitious  of  fame,  be  made  some  efifoits, 
they  were  feeble  and  languid,  to  support  and  rescue  his  victorious  general. 
A  reinforcement  of  sixteen  hundred  Slavonians  and  Huns  was  led  by  Martin 
and  Valerian ;  and  as  they  had  reposed  during  the  winter  season  in  the  har- 
bours of  Greece,  the  strength  of  the  men  and  horses  was  not  impaired  by  the 
&ti^es  of  a  sea  voyage  :  and  they  distinguished  their  valour  in  the  first  sally 
against  the  besie|;ers.  About  the  time  of  the  supumer  solstice,  Euthalius  landed 
at  Terracina  with  laige  sums  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  troops :  he 
cautiously  proceeded  along  the  Appian  way,  and  this  convoy  entered  Rome 
throu||[h  the  gate  Capena,(92)  while  Belisarius,  on  the  other  side,  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  Goths,  by  a  vigorous  and  successful  skirmish.  These  season- 
able aids,  the  use  and  reputation  of  which  were  dexterously  managed  by  the 
Roman  general,  revived  the  courage,  or  at  least  the  hopes,  of  the  soldiers  and 
l>eople.  The  historian  Procopius  was  despatched  with  an  important  commia- 
eion,  to  collect  the  troops  and  provisions  which  Campania  could  furnish,  or 
Constantinople  had  sent ;  and  the  secretary  of  Belisarius  was  soon  followed  by 
Antonina  herself,(93)  who  boldly  traversed  the  posts  of  the  enemy,  and 
returned  with  the  oriental  succours  to  the  relief  of  her  husband  and  the  besieged 
city.  A  fleet  of  three  thousand  Isaurians  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples, 
and  afterward  at  Ostia.  Above  two  thousand  horse,  of  whom  a  part  were 
Thracians,  landed  at  Tarentum  ;  and,  after  the  iunction  of  five  hundred  soldiers 
■of  Campania,  and  a  train  of  wagons  laden  witn  wine  and  flour,  they  directed 
their  march  on  the  Appian  way,  from  Capua  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
The  forces  that  arrived  by  land  and  sea  were  united  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
Antonina  convened  a  council  of  war ;  it  was  resolved  to  surmount,  with  sails 
and  oars,  the  adverse  stream  of  the  river ;  and  the  Goths  were  apprehensive 
of  disturbing,  by  any  rash  hostilities,  the  negotiation  to  which  Belisarius  had 
craftily  listened.  They  credulously  believed,  that  they  saw  no  more  than  the 
vanguard  of  a  fleet  ana  army,  which  already  covered  the  Ionian  sea  and  the 
plains  of  Campania  ;  and  the  illusion  was  supported  by  the  haughty  lan^age 
iof  the  Roman  general,  when  he  eave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Vitiges. 
Afler  a  specious  discourse  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  his  cause,  they  declared, 

(91)  Of  this  act  of  ncrilegef  Procopius  (Goth.  I.  i.  e.  95,)  is  a  dry  and  reluctuiit  wimess.  The  nairm- 
llTCs  of  LHierattts  (Breriarium,  c.  9S,)  and  Anastaslus  (do  Vit  Pont  p.  39,)  are  cbaracterisUe,  but  pas- 
il0Mie.  Boar  the  ezecraUons  of  carduutl  BaroniuatA.  D.  536,  No.  123,  A.  D.  538,  No.  4— SO),  porteotim, 
Acinus  omnI  execratione  dlgnum. 

(OS)  The  old  Capena  was  removed  by  Aurdlan  to,  or  near,  the  modem  sate  of  St.  Sebastian  (see  NoilPa 
pliin).  That  memorable  spot  has  been  oonaecreted  by  the  Ef^rian  grove,  the  unaoory  of  Numa,  trionptal 
arehcs,  the  sepulchre  of  the  Sciptos,  Metelli,  ice. 

(fOi  The  expreaion  of  Procopius  has  an  invidious  cast— rvviTv  171c  r«  m^  \sr  r^w^m  wii/9feMiira» 
«a#Je«iy(G<Stta.LU.c.4).    Yetheisspeaklng  of  a  vwMwm.  ^^   '    ^        rr-f-v^^ 
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•Ibat,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  were  disposed  to  renounce  the  pos&ession  of 
Sicily.  ^  The  emperor  is  not  less  generous,"  replied  his  lieutenant  with  a  dis- 
dainful smile ;  "  in  return  for  a  gift  which  you  no  longer  possess,  be  presents 
you  with  an  ancient  province  of  the  empire ;  he  resi^  to  the  Goths  the 
.sovereignty  of  the  British  island.'*  Belisarius  rejected  with  equal  firmness  and 
contempt,  the  offer  of  a  tribute:  but  he  allowed  the  Gothic  ambassadors  to 
seek  their  fate  from  the  mouth  of  Justinian  himself;  and  consented  wilhseemine 
reluctance  to  a  truce  of  three  months,  from  the  winter  solstice  to  the  equinox  of 

Ering.  Prudence  might  not  safely  trust  either  the  oaths  or  hostages  of  the 
irbarians,  but  the  conscious  superiority  of  the  Roman  chief  was  expressed  in 
the  distribution  of  his  troops.  As  soon  as  fear  or  hunger  compelled  the  Goths 
to  evacuate  Alba.  Porto,  and  Ccntumcells,  their  place  was  instantly  supplied ; 
the  garrisons  of  Nami,  Spoleto,  and  Perusia,  were  reinforced,  ana  the  seven 
camps  of  the  besiegers  were  gradually  encompassed  with  the  calamities  of  a 
.sie^e.  The  prayers  and  pilgrimage  of  Datius,  bishop  of  Milan,  were  not 
without  effect ;  and  he  obtained  one  thousand  Thracians  and  Isauriaos,  to  assist 
the  revolt  of  Liguria  against  the  Arian  tyrant.  At  the  same  time,  John  the 
Sanguinary ,(94)  the  nephew  of  Vitalian,  was  detached  with  two  thousand 
chosen  horse,  first  to  Alba  on  the  Fucine  lake,  and  afterward  to  the  frontiers  of 
Picenum  on  the  Hadriatic  sea.  **  In  that  province,''  said  Belisarius,  **  the 
Goths  have  deposited  their  families  and  treasures,  without  a  guard  or  tlie  sus- 
picion of  daiK;^er.  Doubtless  they  will  violate  the  truce  :  let  them  feel  your 
presence,  before  they  hear  of  your  motions.  Spare  the  Italians ;  suffer  pot 
any  fortified  places  to  remain  hostile  in  your  rear ;  and  faithfully  reserve  the 
ispoil  for  an  equal  and  common  partition.  It  would  not  be  reasonable,"  he 
added  with  a  laugh,  ^  that  while  we  are  toiling  to  the  destruction  of  the  drones, 
our  more  fortunate  brethren  should  rifle  and  enjoy  the  honey." 

[A.  D.  538.1  The  whole  nation  of  the  Ostrogoths  had  been  assembled  foi 
the  attack,  and  was  almost  entirely  consumed  in  the  siege  of  Rome.  If  any 
credit  be  due  to  an  intelligent  spectator,  one-third  at  least  of  their  enormous 
host  was  destroyed,  in  frequent  and  bloody  combats  under  the  walls  of  the 
citjr*  The  bad  Tame  and  pernicious  qualities  of  the  summer  air  might  already 
'be  imputed  to  the  decay  of  agriculture  and  population ;  and  the  evils  of  famine 
and  pestilence  were  aggravated  by  their  own  licentiousness,  and  the  unfriendly 
disposition  of  the  country.  While  Vitiges  struggled  with  his  fortune  ;  while 
'he  nesitated  between  shame  and  ruin :  bis  retreat  was  hastened  by  domestic 
alarms.  The  king  of  the  Goths  was  informed  by  trembling  messengers,  that 
John  the  sai^uioaiy  spread  the  devastations  of  war  from  the  Apennme  toihe 
Hadriatic ;  that  the  rich  spoils  and  innumerable  captives  of  ricenum  were 
lodged  in  the  fortifications  of  Rimini ;  and  that  this  formidable  chief  had 
defeated  his  uncle,  insulted  his  capital,  and  seduced,  by  secret  correspondence, 
the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  the  imperious  daughter  of  Amalasontha.  Yet,  before 
be  retired,  Vitiges  made  a  last  effort,  either  to  storm  or  to  surprise  the  city.  A 
secret  passage  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  aqueducts ;  two  citizens  of  the 
'Vatican  were  tempted  by  bribes  to  intoxicate  the  guards  of  the  Aurelian  gate ; 
an  attack  was  meaitated  on  the  walls  beyond  the  Tiber  in  a  place  which  was 
.not  fortified  with  towers;  and  the  Barbarians  advanced,  with  torches  and 
scaling  ladders,  to  the  assault  of  the  Pincian  gate.  But  every  attempt  was 
defeated  by  the  intrepid  vigilance  of  Belisarius  and  his  band  of  veterans,  who, 
in  the  roost  perilous  moments,  did  not  regret  the  absence  of  their  companions ; 
^nd  the  Gotns,  alike  destitute  of  hope  and  subsistence,  clamorously  uiged  their 
departure,  before  the  truce  should  expire,  and  the  Roman  cavalnr  should  again 
'be  united.  One  year  and  nine  days  af\er  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  an 
army,  so  lately  strong  and  triumphant,  burned  their  tents,  and  tumultuously 
repassed  the  Milvian  bridge.  They  repassed  not  with  impunity :  their  throng- 
ing multitudes,  oppressed  in  a  narrow  passage,  were  driven  headlong  into  the 
'Tiber,  by  their  own  fears  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  Romao 


<4M)  AaamttriOM  (p.  40,)  but  preMrved  the epltbet  of  S«v«t»an««,  which  might  do hoooor  to  atlf» 
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general  salljing  from  the  Pincian  gate,  inflicted  a  severe  and  disgraceful  wound 
on  their  retreat.  The  slow  length  of  a  sickly  and  desponding  host  was  heavily 
dragged  alon^  the  Flaminian  way ;  from  whence  the  Barbarians  were  some- 
times  compelled  to  deviate,  lest  tnej  should  encounter  the  hostile  garrisons  that 
guarded  the  hi^h-road  to  Rimini  and  Ravenna.  Yet  so  powerful  was  this  flyipe 
army,  that  Viti^es  spared  ten  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  cities  which 
he  was  most  solicitous  to  preserve,  and  detached  his  nephew  Uraias,  witb  an 
adequate  force,  for  the  chastisement  of  rebellious  Milan.  At  tiie  head  of  hh 
principal  army,  he  besieged  Rimini,  only  thirty-three  miles  distant  from  the 
troth ic  capital.  A  feeble  rampart,  and  a  shallow  ditch,  were  maintained  l^ 
the  skill  and  valour  of  John  the  Sanguinary,  who  shared  the  danger  and  fatigue 
of  the  meanest  soldier,  and  emulated,  on  a  theatre  less  illustrious,  the  military 
virtues  of  his  great  commander.  The  towers  and  battering  engines  of  the  Bar- 
barians, were  rendered  useless ;  their  attacks  were  repul^,  and  the  tedious 
blockade,  which  reduced  the  ^rrison  to  the  last  extremity  of  hunger,  afforded 
time  for  the  union  and  march  ot  the  Roman  forces.  A  fleet  which  luid  surf)rised 
Ancona,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged 
city.  The  eunuch  Narses  landed  in  Picenum  with  two  thousand  Heruli  and 
five  thousand  of  the  bravest  troops  of  the  East.  The  rock  of  the  Apennine 
was  forced ;  ten  thousand  veterans  moved  round  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
under  the  command  of  Belisarius  himself:  and  a  new  army,  whose  encampment 
blazed  with  innumerable  lifi;hts,  appeared  to  advance  along  the  Flaminian  way.. 
Overwlielmed  witb  astonishment  and  despair,  the  Goths  abandoned  the  siegpe- 
of  Rimini,  their  tents,  their  standards,  and  their  leaders ;  and  Vitiges,  who  |;ave- 
or  followed  the  example  of  flight,  never  halted  till  he  found  a  shelter  withia^ 
the  walls  and  morasses  of  Ravenna. 

To  these  walls,  and  to  some  fortresses  destitute  of  any  mutual  support,  the 
Gothic  monarchy  was  now  reduced.  The  provinces  oT  Italy  had  embraced 
the  partY  of  the  emperor ;  and  his  army,  gradually  recruited  to  the  number  of 
twentjr  thousand  men,  must  have  achieved  an  easy  and  rapid  conquest,  if  their 
invincible  powers  had  not  been  weakened  by  the  discord  of  the  Roman  chiefe.. 
Before  the  end  of  the  si^e,  an  act  of  blood,  ambi^ous  and  indiscreet,  sullied 
the  fair  fame  of  Belisarius.  Presidius,  a  lojal  Italian,  as  he  fled  from  Ravenna 
to  Rome,  was  rudely  stopped  by  Constantine,  the  military  eovemor  of  Sooleto^ 
and  despoiled,  even  in  a  church,  of  two  daggers  richly  inlaid  with  eold  and 
precious  stones.  As  soon  as  the  public  danger  had  subsided,  Presi<uus  com- 
plained of  the  loss  and  injury ;  his  complaint  was  heard,  but  the  order  of  res- 
titution was  disobeyed  by  the  pride  ana  avarice  of  the  offender.  Exasperated 
by  the  delay,  Presidius  boldly  arrested  the  generaPs  horse  as  he  passed  throughr 
the  Forum ;  and  with  the  spirit  of  a  citizen,  demanded  the  common  benefit  of 
the  Roman  laws.  The  honour  of  Belisarius  was  engaged ;  be  summoned  a 
council ;  claimed  the  obedience  of  his  subordinate  officer ;  and  was  provoked^. 
hj  an  insolent  reply,  to  call  hastily  for  the  presence  of  his  guards.  Constantine*. 
viewing  their  entrance  as  the  signal  of  death,  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  on. 
the  eeneral,  who  nimbly  eluded  the  stroke,  and  was  protected  by  his  friends ;: 
while  the  desperate  assassin  was  disarmed,  dragged  into  a  neu;fabouring  cham- 
ber, and  executed,  or  rather  murdered,  by  the  guards,  at  the  arbitraiy  command 
of  Belisarius.(95)  In  this  hasty  act  of  violence,  the  guilt  of  Constantine  was^ 
no  longer  remembered ;  the  despair  and  death  of  that  valiant  officer  were 
secretly  imputed  to  the  revenge  of  Antonina ;  and  each  of  his  colleagues, 
conscious  ot  the  same  rapine,  was  apprehensive  of  the  same  fate.  The  fear  of 
a  common  enemy  suspended  the  effects  of  their  envy  and  discontent ;  but  in 
the  confidence  of  approaching  victory,  they  instigated  a  powerful  rival  to 
oppose  the  conqueror  of  Rome  and  Africa.    From  the  domestic  service  of  the 


(95)  This  tranMcUoQ  li  related  in  Um  public  biatory  (GoUi.  I.  ii.  c  8,)  wiUi  eamloar  or  milioii ;  In  Um 

liiecdotea(c.7j)wiUimalevoteiice  or  freedom;  bm  MftrceUIni *^  -  *-* ' "-  '^ — * 

CMU  a  riiade  of  premeditated  anamination  over  the  deatb  of  ( 
viee  at  Rome  ami  B|  "      " 
tiaAtn  comei  alabaii 


Anecdotes  (c.  7j)  with  malevoleiice  or  freedom;  bm  Marcelllnne,  or  rather  hie  oontinuator  (in  Chroa.)* 
caiu  a  riiade  of  premeditated  anamination  over  the  death  of  Confitanilne.  He  had  pcrfonned  food  mt- 
vlee  at  Rome  and  Bpolelo  (Prooop.  Goth.  L  h  c.7. 14} ;  hut  Alemanua  confoandi  him  with  a  Coaeian. 
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palace,  and  the  administration  of  the  private  revenue,  Narses  the  eunuch  wa» 
suddenly  exalted  to  the  head  of  an  army ;  and  the  spirit  of  a  hero,  who  aftcr^ 
ward  equalled  the  merit  and  ^lory  of  fielisarius,  served  only  to  perplex  the 
operations  of  the  Gothic  war.  To  his  prudent  counsels,  the  relief  of  Rimini 
was  ascribed  by  the  leaders  of  the  discontented  faction,  who  exhorted  Narses 
to  assume  an  independent  and  separate  command.  The  epistle  of  Justinian, 
bad  indeed  enjoinea  his  obedience  to  the  eeneral ;  but  the  dangerous  exception, 
"  as  far  as  may  be  advantageous  to  the  puolic  service,'*  reserved  some  freedom 
of  judgement  to  the  discreet  favourite,  who  had  so  lately  departed  from  the 
MkTca  and  familiar  conversation  of  his  sovereign.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
doubtful  right,  the  eunuch  perpetually  dissented  from  the  opinions  of  Belisarius ; 
and,  after  yielding  with  reluctance  to  the  siege  of  Urbino,  he  deserted  his  col- 
league in  the  night,  and  marched  away  to  the  conquest  of  the  jSmilian  province. 
The  fierce  and  formidable  bands  of  the  Heruli  were  attached  to  the  person  of 
Narses  ;(96)  ten  thousand  Romans  and  confederates  were  persuaded  to  march 
under  his  banners ;  ever^  malecontent  embraced  the  fair  opportunity  of  reveng- 
ing hb  private  or  imaginary  wrongs ;  and  the  remaining  troops  of  Belisarius- 
were  divided  and  dispersed  from  the  garrisons  of  Sicily  to  the  diores  of  the 
Hadrialic.  His  skill  and  perseverance  overcame  every  obstacle  :  Urbino  was 
taken^  the  sieges  of  Fsesulse,  Orvietto,  and  Auximum  were  undertaken  and 
vigorously  prosecuted ;  and  the  eunuch  Narses  was  at  length  Recalled  to  the 
domestic  cares  of  the  palace.  AH  dissensions  were  healed,  and  all  oppo6ftioi> 
was  subdued  by  the  temperate  authority  of  the  Roman  general,  to  whom  bi» 
enemies  could  not  refuse  their  esteem ;  and  Belisarius  inculcated  the  salutary 
lesson,  that  the  forces  of  the  state  should  compose  one  body,  and  be  animated 
by  one  soul.  But  in  the  interval  of  discord,  the  Goths  were  permitted  to 
breathe ;  an  important  season  was  lost,  Milan  was  destroyed,  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  Italy  were  afflicted  by  an  inundation  of  the  Franks. 

[A.  D.  538, 539.]  When  Justinian  first  meditated  the  conquest  of  Italy,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  adjured  them,  by  the  common 
ties  of  alliance  and  religion,  to  join  in  the  holy  enterprise  against  the  Arians, 
The  Goths,  as  their  wants  were  more  ui^ent,  employed  a  more  effectual  mode 
of  persuasion,  and  vainly  strove  by  the  gift  of  lands  and  money,  to  jjurchase 
the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  a  light  and  perfidious  nation.(97) 
But  the  arms  of  Belisarius,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Italians,  had  no  sooner  shaken 
the  Gothic  monarchy,  than  Theodehert  of  Austrasia,  the  most  powerful  and 
warlike  of  the  Merovineian  kings,  was  persuaded  to  succour  their  distress  by 
an  indirect  and  seasonable  aid.  Without  expecting  the  consent  of  their  sove* 
reien,  ten  thousand  Buigundians,  his  recent  subjects,  descended  from  the  Alps,, 
^na  joined  the  troops  which  Vitiges  had  sent  to  chastise  the  revolt  of  Milan. 
After  an  obstinate  siege,  the  capitsJ  of  Lieuria  was  reduced  by  famine,  but  no 
capitulation  could  be  obtained,  except  Tor  the  safe  retreat  of  the  Roman 
garrison.  Datius,  the  orthodox  bishop,  who  had  seduced  his  countrymen  to 
rebellion(98)  and  ruin,  escaped  to  the  luxury  and  honours  of  the  Byzantine 
court  :(99)  but  the  cleiky^  perhaps  the  Arian  clergy,  were  slaughtered  at  the 
foot  ot  their  own  altars  by  the  defenders  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Three  hundred 
thousand  males  were  rtporied  to  be  slain  ;ClOO)  the  female  sex,  and  the  more 
precious  spoil,  was  resigned  to  the  Buiigundians ;  and  the  houses,  or  at  least  Jb^ 

(M)  Ttiey  reAiMd  to  mtt*  after  Ihb  departure:  nM  Uieir  capUvea  and  cattle  to  the  GoUm  ;  and  swore 

never  to  iigbtagaioat  the        ~         ...  ^.^ — ^ • 

thla  wanderlDf  naUon,  I 

(97)  Thie  niUonal  Te|] 

(torn.  Till.  p.  1S3— 165),  wbocriUclne,  m  if  toe  bad  not  r^Vtb«  C^reek  historian. 


rsAMsd  to  serve  after  his  departure ;  boM  Uieir  capUves  and  cattle  to  the  GoUm  ;  and  swora 
agaioat  them.    Procoolus  Introduces  a  curious  digression  on  the  manners  and  adventures  of 
If  naiton,  a  part  of  whom  finally  emigrated  to  Thule  or  Scandinavia  (Goth.  L 11.  c.  14. 15). 
tational  reproach  of  perfidy  (Procop.  GoUi.  1.  ii.  c.  S5),  offends  Uie  ear  of  la  MoUie  la  Vayer 

^„„^  .  .„.  p.  1«3~165),  who  CTiUclses,  as  if  toe  bad  not  read,  the  Greek  historian. 
(9B)  Baioniua  appiattds  his  treason,  and  Justifies  the  Catholic  bisfaoM-H]ul  ne  sob  beretico  prindpe 

degant  omnem  lapidem  movent— a  useful  caution.    The  more  raUonal  Muratori  (Annall  dltalia,  torn.  v. 

p.  54,)  liin«B  at  the  guilt  of  perjury,  and  blames  at  least  tho  tmpmdmce  of  Datius. 
(99)  Bt  DaUus  was  more  successful  against  devils  than  against  Barbarians.    He  travelled  with  a 

avmerous  rednue,  and  occupied,  at  Corinth,  a  large  house  (Baronios,  A.  0.538,  No.  89,  A.D.SSS, 

No.  90). 


«C  TwoMvra  (compare  Procopins,  Gotii.  I.  ii.  c.  7. 91).  Yet  such  population  to  tncredlUe ; 
and  uie  second  or  third  city  of  Italy  need*aoi  repine,  if  we  only  decimate  the  numbere  of  the  present  taxu 
Both  Milan  and  Genoa  revived  in  less  than  thirty  years  (Paul  Diacon.  de  Gestis  Laagobant,  I.  U.  e.  3Q). 
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walls,  of  Milan  were  lerelled  with  the  ground.  The  Goths,  in  their  last 
moments,  were  revenred  by  the  destruction  of  a  city,  second  only  to  Rome  in 
«]ze  and  opulence,  in  tne  splendour  of  its  buildings,  or  the  number  of  its  inhabit* 
ants ;  and  Belisarius  syippathiced  alone  in  the  fate  of  his  deserted  and  devoted 
friends.  Encouraged  by  this  successful  inroad,  Theodebert  himself,  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  invaded  tne  plains  of  Italy  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
Barbarians. (101)  The  king,  and  some  chosen  followers,  were  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  armed  with  lances :  the  infantiy,  without  bows  or  spears,  were 
satis&ed  with  a  shield,  a  sword,  and  a  double-edffed  battle-axe,  which,  in  their 
hands,  became  a  deadly  and  unerriq^  weapon.  Italy  trembled  at  the  march  of 
the  Franks;  and  both  the  Gothic  pnnce  and  the  Roman  general,  alike  ignorant 
«f  their  designs,  solicited,  with  hope  and  terror,  the  friendship  of  these  dai^erous 
allies.  Till  he  had  secured  the  passage  of  the  Po  on  the  bridge  of  Pavia,  the 
grandson  of  Clovis  dissembled  his  intentions,  which  he  at  length  declared,  by 
assaulting,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  hostile  camps  of  the  Romans  and 
Goths.  Instead  of  uniting  their  arms,  they  fled  with  equal  precipitation  :  and 
the  fertile,  though  desolate  provinces  of  Liguria  and  iETmilia,  were  abandoned 
to  a  licentious  host  of  Barbarians,  whose  ra^e  was  not  mitigated  by  any  thoughts 
•of  settlement  or  conquest.  Among  the  cities  which  they  ruined,  (xenoa,  not 
yet  constructed  of  marble,  is  particularly  enumerated :  and  the  deaths  of  thou- 
sands, according  to  the  regular  practice  of  war,  appear  to  have  excited  less 
horror  than  some  idolatrous  sacnfices  of  women  and  children,  which  were  per- 
•£>rmed  with  impunity  in  the  camp  of  the  most  Christian  king.  If  it  were  not 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  first  and  most  cruel  sufferings  must  be  the  lot  of  the 
innocent  ana  hel|)]ess,  history  might  exult  in  the  misery  of  the  conquerors,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  riches,  were  left  destitute  of  bread  or  wine,  reduced  to  drink 
ihe  waters  of  the  Fo,  and  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  distempered  cattle.  The 
dysentery  swept  away  one-third  of  their  army ;  and  the  clamours  of  his 
«ubiects,  who  were  impatient  to  pass  the  Alps,  disposed  Theodebert  to  listen 
with  respect  to  the  mild  exhortations  of  Belisarius.  The  memory  of  this 
inglorious  and  destructive  warfare  was  perpetuated  on  the  medals  of  Gau.  and 
Justinian,  without  unsheathing  his  sword,  assumed  the  title  of  conqueror  ot  the 
Franks.  The  Merovingian  prince  was  offended  by  the  vanity  of  the  emperor ; 
he  afl^ted  to  pity  the  {alien  fortunes  of  the  Goths ;  and  his  insidious  offer  of  a 
federal  union  was  fortified  by  the  promise  or  menace  of  descending  from  the 
Alps  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  thousand  men.  His  plans  of  conquest  were 
boundless,  and  perhaps  chimerical.  The  king  of  Austrasia  threatened  to 
chastise  Justinian,  and  to  march  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  :(102)  he  was 
overthrown  and  slain(l03)  by  a  wild  buil,(104)  as  he  hunted  in  the  Belgic  or 
Geraaan  forests. 

As  soon  as  Belisarius  was  delivered  from  his  foreign  and  domestic  enemies, 
he  seriously  applied  his  forces  to  the  final  reduction  of  Italy.  In  the  siege  of 
Osimo,  the  general  was  nearly  transpierced  with  an  arrow,  if  the  mortal  stroke 
bad  not  been  intercepted  by  one  of  bis  guards,  who  lost,  in  that  pious  ofiice,  the 
use  of  his  hand.  Tne  Goths  of  Osimo/four  thousand  warriors,  with  those  of 
Fesule  and  the  Cottian  Alps,  were  amon^  the  last  who  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence ;  and  their  gallant  resistance,  which  almost  tired  the  patience,  deserved 
the  esteem,  of  the  conqueror.  His  prudence  refused  to  subscribe  the  safe 
conduct  which  they  asked,  to  join  their  brethren  of  Ravenna ;  but  they  saved, 

(101)  Besides  Procoplus,  perbaps  too  Roman,  ne  Uie  Chronicles  of  Marias  and  Mareeninns,  Jonaadei^ 
(la  Saocesi.  Regn.  in  Muratorl,  torn.  1.  p.  941),  and  Greiorj  of  Tonia  (I.  ill.  c.  3S.  in  torn,  li:  of  the  HIs- 
•loriana  of  France).  Gregory  supposes  a  defeat  of  Beluarius,  who,  la  Almoin  (de  OesUs  Fraac  1.  IL  «. 
93,  in  torn.  iU.  p.  50).  is  slain  hj  the  Franks. 

(109)  Agathlss.  1. 1.  p.  14, 15.  Could  be  have  seduced  .or  sabdued  Uie  Geplda  or  LooBbardi  of  Patt- 
nonia,  the  Greek  historian  is  confident  that  be  must  have  been  destroyed  in  Thrace. 

(103)  The  king  pointed  bis  spear— the  bull  OTertumed  a  tree  on  hli  head—he  expired  the  same  day. 
Smh  Is  the  story  of  Agathius ;  but  tiie  original  historians  of  France  (torn.  U.  p.  908.  403. 558.  607,)  *» 
pate  his  death  to  a  fever. 

(104)  Without  losing  myself  in  a  labyrinth  of  species  and  names—the  auroefas,  nnis,  bisons,  babalan, 
ionasus,  buffalo,  Jfce.  (Buffon,  Hist.  Nat.  tom.  xl  and  Supplement,  torn.  ill.  vL)  it  Is  ceruin,  that  In  tha 

.flish  century  a  laige  wild  species  of  homed  cattle  was  bunted  in  the  great  ftiesls  of  the  Voages  ia  Lor- 
«4iUne,  aud  the  Ardennes,    ureg.  Turon.  tom.  it.  1.  z.  c.  10,  p.  360 
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by  an  honourable  capitulation,  one  moiety  at  least  of  their  wealth,  with  the 
£fee  alternative  of  retiring  peaceably  to  their  estates,  or  enlisting  to  serve  the 
emperor  in  his  Persian  wars.  The  multitudes  which  yet  adhered  to  the 
standard  of  Viti^es,  far  surpassed  the  number  of  the  Roman  troops;  but  neither 
prayers,  nor  defiance,  nor  the  extreme  daneer  of  his  most  faithful  subjects, 
could  tempt  the  Gothic  king  beyond  the  fortifications  of  Ravenna.  These 
fortifications  were,  indeed,  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  art  or  violence ;  and 
when  Belisarius  invested  the  capital,  he  was  soon  convinced  that  famine  only 
could  tame  the  stubborn  spirit  ot  the  Barbarians.  The  sea,  the  land,  and  the 
channels  of  the  Po  werejguarded  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  general ;  and 
his  morality  extended  the  rights  of  war  to  the  practice  of  poisoning  the 
waters,(l05)  and  secretly  firing  the  granaries(l06)  of  a  besi^;ed  city.^tO?) 
While  be  pressed  the  blockade  of  Ravenna,  he  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  ot 
two  ambassadors  from  Constantinople,  with  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  Justinian 
had  imprudently  signed,  without  deigning  to  consult  the  author  of  his  victory. 
By  this  disgraceful  and  precarious  agreement,  Italy  and  the  Gothic  treasure 
were  divided,  and  the  provinces  beyond  the  Po  were  left  with  the  regal  title  to 
the  successor  of  Theodoric.  The  ambassadors  were  eae^er  to  accomplish  this 
salutary  commission;  the  captive  Viliges  accepted,  with  transport,  the  unex- 
pected offer  of  a  crown  ;  honour  was  less  prevalent  among  the  Goths,  than  the 
want  and  appetite  of  food ;  and  the  Roman  chiefs,  who  murmured  at  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  professed  implicit  submission  to  the  commands  of  the 
emperor.  If  Belisarius  had  possessed  only  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  the  laurel 
would  have  been  snatched  from  his  hand  oy  timid  and  envious  counsels ;  but 
in  this  decbive  moment,  he  resolved,  with  tbe  magnanimity  of  a  statesman,  to 
sustain  alone  tbe  danger  and  merit  of  generous  disobedience.  Each  of  his 
officers  gave  a  written  opinion  that  the  siege  of  Ravenna  was  impracticable 
and  hopeless  :  the  general  then  rejected  the  treaty  of  partition,  and  declared 
bis  own  resolution  of  leadin&r  Vitiges  in  chains  to  the  feet  of  Justinian.  The 
Goths  retired  with  doubt  and  dismay :  this  peremptonr  refusal  deprived  them 
of  tbe  onljf  signature  which  they  could  trust,  and  filled  their  minds  with  a  iust 
apprehension,  that  a  sagacious  enemy  had  discovered  the  full  extent  of  tneit 
deplorable  state.  They  compared  tne  fame  and  fortune  of  Belisarius  with  the 
weakness  of  their  ill-fated  king';  and  the  comparison  suggested  an  extraordinaiy 

>roject,to  which  Vitiges,  with  apparent  resignation,  was  compelled  to  acquiesce. 

Partition  would  ruin  the  strength,  exile  would  disgrace  the  honour,  of  the 
nation ;  but  they  offered  their  arms,  their  treasures,  and  the  fortifications  ot 
Ravenna,  if  Belisarius  would  disclaim  the  authority  of  a  master,  accept  the 
tchoice  of  the  Goths,  and  assume,  as  he  had  deserved,  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
3f  the  false  lustre  of  a  diadem  could  have  tempted  the  loyalty  of  a  faithtui 
-subject,  his  prudence  must  have  foreseen  the  inconstancy  of  the  Barbarians, 
and  his  rational  ambition  would  prefer  the  safe  and  honourable  station  of  a 
Roman  general.  Even  the  patience  and  seeming  satisfaction  with  which  he 
entertained  a  proposal  of  treason,  m^ht  be  susceptible  of  a  malignant  inter- 
pretation. But  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian  was  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude ; 
he  entered  into  a  dark  and  crooked  path,  as  it  might  lead  to  the  voluntary  sub- 
mission of  the  Goths  ;  and  his  dexterous  policy  persuaded  them  that  he  was 
disposed  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  without  engaging  an  oath  or  a  promise 
for  the  performance  of  a  treaty  which  he  secretly  abhorred.    The  day  of  the 

(105)  In  Uie  ife^e  of  Auzliiramf  Iw  firtt  laboured  to  demolish  an  old  aqaeduct,  and  tben  cart  Into  Uie 
atieam,  L  dead  bodies;  3.  miactaieTOUfl  herbs;  and  3.  quick-lime^  which  Is  named  (says  Procoplus,  1.  li. 
^99),  Ttravof  by  the  ancients;  by  the  modems  avPs^os*  Yet  both  words  are  used  as  synonymous  in 
Galen,  Dioscorides,  and  Luclan.    Hen.  Steph.  Thesnu.  Ling.  Grac.  torn.  111.  p.  7i& 

O06)  The  Goths  suspected  Mathasulotha  as  an  accomplice  in  Uie  mischief,  which  perhapa  was  occa- 
rioned  by  accidental  lightning. 

(107)  In  strict  philosophy,  a  limitation  of  the  rights  of  war  seems  to  Imply  nonsense  and  contradiction. 
GrotluaMmseir  l«  lost  In  an  Idle  distinction  between  tbe  Jnsnatum  and  ihe  Jus  gentium,  between  poison 
and  InfecUon.  He  balances  In  one  scale  the  pamaffes  of  Homer  (Odyss.  A.  959,  Jcc.)  and  Planis  (1. 11.  e. 
90,  No.  7,  ult.) :  and  in  the  other,  the  examples  of  Solon  (Pausanlus,  I.  z.  c  37,)  and  BetiBariua.  Bee  his 
*rrai  work  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads  (I.  lil.  c.  4,  s.  15, 16, 17,  and  in  Baibeyrac's  version,  torn.  II.  p.  9S7,  Ac.) 
Yet  I  can  understand  the  benefit  and  validity  of  an  agreement,  tacit  or  express,  mutually  to  abatain  froa 
^certain  n;odc  of  hostility     Am>  tlic  Amphlctyonlc  oath  In  Eschinev,  de  FalsA  Legatione 
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surrender  of  Ravenna  was  stipulated  by  the  Gothic  ambassadors :  a  fleet  laden 
with  provisions  sailed  as  a  welconie  ^uest  into  the  deepest  recess  of  the  harbour . 
the  gates  were  opened  to  the  fancied  kinfi"  of  Italy ;  and  Belisarius,  without 
meeting  an  enemy,  triumphantly  marched  through  the  streets  of  an  impregnable 
city.(108)  The  Komans  were  astonished  by  their  success :  the  multitude  of 
tall  and  robust  Barbarians  were  confounded  by  the  image  of  their  own  patience  * 
and  the  masculine  females,  spittii^  in  the  faces  of  their  sons  and  husbands,  most 
bitterly  reproached  them  for  betraying  their  dominion  and  freedom  to  these 

Sigmies  of  the  south,  contemptible  in  their  numbers,  diminutive  in  their  stature, 
lefore  the  Goths  could  recover  from  the  first  surprise,  and  claim  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  doubtful  hopes,  the  victor  established  his  power  in  Ravenna^ 
beyond  the  danger  of  repentance  and  revolt.  Vitiges,  who  perhaps  had 
attempted  to  escape,  was  honourably  guarded  in  his  palace  ;(109)  the  flower 
of  the  Gothic  jToutn  were  selected  for  the  service  of  the  emperor ;  the  remainder 
of  the  people  were  dismissed  to  their  peaceful  habitations  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces ;  and  a  colony  of  Italians  was  invited  to  replenish  the  depopulated  city. 
The  submission  of  the  capital  was  imitated  in  the  towns  and  riflages  of  Italy ; 
which  had  not  been  subdued,  or  even  visited,  by  the  Romans ;  and  the  inde- 
pendent Goths,  who  remained  in  arms  at  Pavia  and  Verona,  were  ambitious 
only  to  become  the  subjects  of  Belisarius.  But  his  inflexible  loyalty  rejected, 
except  as  the  substitute  of  Justinian,  their  oaths  of  alleeiance ;  and  be  was  not 
offended  by  the  reproach  of  their  deputies,  that  he  rather  chose  to  be  a  slave 
than  a  king. 

After  the  second  victory  of  Belisarius,  envy  again  whispered,  Justinian 
listened,  and  the  hero  was  recalled.  **  The  remnant  of  the  Gothic  war  was  no 
longer  worthy  of  his  presence :  a  jgracious  sovereign  was  impatient  to  reward 
his  services,  and  to  consult  his  wisdom  :  and  he  alone  was  capable  of  defending 
the  East  against  the  innumerable  armies  of  Persia."  Belisarius  understood  the 
suspicion,  accepted  the  excuse,  embartced  at  Ravenna  his  spoils  and  trophies ; 
ancl  proved,  by  his  ready  obedience,  that  such  an  abnipt  removal  from  the 
government  oi  Italy  was  not  less  unjust  than  it  might  nave  been  indiscreet. 
The  emperor  received  with  honourable  courtesy  both  Vitiges  and  his  more 
noble  consort ;  and  as  the  king  of  the  Goths  conformed  to  the  Athanasian  faith, 
he  obtained,  with  a  rich  inheritance  of  lands  in  Asia,  the  rank  of  senator  and 
patrician. (110)  Every  spectator  admired,  without  peril,  the  strength  and  sta- 
ture of  the  young  Barbarians ;  they  adored  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  and  pro- 
mised to  shed  their  blood  in  the  service  of  their  benefactor.  Justinian  deposited 
in  the  Byzantine  palace  the  treasures  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  A  flattering 
senate  was  sometimes  admitted  to  gaze  on  the  magnificent  spectacle ;  but  it  wa» 
enviously  secluded  from  the  public  view :  and  the  conqueror  of  Italy  renounced 
without  a  murmur,  perhaps  without  a  sign,  the  well-earned  honours  of  a  second 
triumph.  His  glor^  was  indeed  exalted  above  all  external  pomp ;  and  the 
faint  and  hollow  praises  of  the  court  were  supplied,  even  In  a  servile  age,  by  the 
respect  and  admuation  of  his  country.  Whenever  he  appeared  in  the  streets 
and  public  places  of  Constantinople,  Belisarius  attracted  and  satisfied  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  His  lofty  stature  and  madestic  countenance  fulfilled  their  expec- 
tations of  a  hero ;  the  meanest  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  emboldened  by  his 
gentle  and  gracious  demeanour;  and  the  martial  train  which  attended  his  foot- 

(108)  RaveniM  wm  tak6Q,iioC  la  Uie  jtt  MO,  bat  la  Um  latter  end  of  S30;  and  Pacl  (torn.  iL>  9890 
It  recdOed  by  Maratori  (Annall  d^Italia,  lom.  T.p.  d»,  who  pcovei,  from  aa  orialnal  act  on  Papyn» 
(AuUqait.  Italic  Medii  JEy\,  torn.  U.  diiMrt.  zxzll.  p. 9Sah-vm.  MaflU,  iMoria DiplomaLp.  155—100), 
ihat  before  the  3d  of  January,  540,  peace  and  free  oorreMoadeoee  were  restored  between  Ravenna  amv 
Faensa. 

(100)  He  wai  eelxed  by  Joha  Uie  Sangnlnary,  bat  an  oaUi  or  eaerament  wai  pledged  fbr  his  safety 
In  the  BasUfca  JulU  (Hist.  Hlsc«U.  L  xvii.  In  Maratori,  torn.  1.  p.  107).  Aaastasias  On  Vlt  Pont.  p.  40,) 
gives  a  dark  but  probable  aeoount  Montlbacon  Is  quoted  by  Msscou  (Hist,  of  Uie  Gerratna.  zil.  SI), 
for  a  TotiFS  shield  represenUng  the  capacity  of  Vttfges,  and  now  in  Uie  coUecUon  of  Signorliandl,  at 
Some. 

(110)  Vitiges  Uved  two  years  at  ConsUnUnopte,  and  Imperatorls  in  alfectA  MneictM  (or  oonlunctusi 
rebus  exeearlt  humanis.  Bis  widow  Matktutuenta,  Uie  wife  and  mother  of  the  patricians,  the  elder  an« 
youngpr  Germanus,  united  Uie  streams  of  Anician  and  Amali  b!ood  (JomaL.ies,  c.  00,  p.  »1.  in  Mara- 
tori, tarn.  1.) 
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steps,  left  his  person  more  accessible  than  in  a  day  of  battle.  Seven  thousand 
horsemen,  matchless  for  beauty  and  valour,  were  maintained  in  the  service, ' 
and  at  the  private  expense,  of  the  general.(lll)  Their  prowess  was  always 
conspicuous  in  single  combats,  or  in  the  foremost  ranks ;  and  both  parties  con- 
fessed, that  in  the  siege  of  Rome,  the  guards  of  Beiisarius  had  alone  vanquished 
the  Barbarian  host.  Their  numbers  were  continually  alimented  by  the  bravest 
and  most  faithful  of  the  enemy ;  and  hb  fortunate  captives,  the  Vandals,  the 
Moors,  and  the  Goths,  emulated  the  attachment  of  his  domestic  followers.  By 
the  union  of  liberality  and  Justice,  he  acouired  the  love  of  the  soldiers,  without 
alienating  the  affections  ofthe  people.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  relieved 
with  medicines  and  money :  and  still  more  eflScaciously,  by  the  healing  visits 
and  smiles  of  their  commander.  The  loss  of  a  weapon  or  a  horse  was  instantly 
repaired,  and  each  deed  of  valour  was  rewarded  by  the  ridi  and  honourabie 
gifts  of  a  bracelet  or  a  collar,  which  were  rendered  more  precious  by  the  judg- 
ment of  Beiisarius.  He  was  endeared  to  the  husbandmen,  by  the  peace  and 
plenty  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  shadow  of  his  standard.  Instead  of  beine 
injured,  the  country  was  enriched  by  the  march  of  the  Roman  armies :  and 
such  was  the  rigid  discipline  of  their  camp,  that  not  an  apple  was  gathered 
from  the  tree,  not  a  path  could  be  traced  in  the  fields  of  com.  Beiisarius  was 
chaste  and  sober.  In  the  license  of  a  military  life,  none  could  boast  that  thej 
had  seen  bim  intoxicated  with  wine  :  the  most  beautiful  captives  of  the  Gothic 
or  Vandal  race  were  offered  to  his  embraces ;  but  he  turned  aside  from  their 
charms,  and  the  husband  of  Antonina  was  never  suspected  of  violating  the  laws 
of  conjugal  fidelity.  The  spectator  and  historian  of  his  exploits  has  observed, 
that  amidst  the  perils  of  war,  he  was  darii^  without  rashness,  prudent  without 
fear,  slow  or  rapid  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment ;  that  in  the 
deepest  distress,  he  was  animated  by  real  or  apparent  hope,  but  that  he  was 
inoaest  and  humble  in  the  most  prosperous  fortune.  By  these  virtues,  he  eaualled 
or  excelled  the  ancient  masters  of  the  military  art  Victory,  by  sea  ana  land, 
attended  his  arms.  He  subdued  Africa,  Italy,  and  the  adiacent  islands,  led 
away  captives  the  successors  of  Genseric  and  Theodoric;  filled  Constantinople 
with  the  spoils  of  their  palaces,  and  in  the  space  of  six  years  recovered  half  the 
provinces  of  the  Western  empire.  In  his  fame  and  merit,  in  wealth  and  powei^ 
he  remained,  without  a  rival,  the  first  ofthe  Roman  subjects :  the  voice  of  envy 
could  only  magnify  his  dangerous  importance  ;  and  the  emperor  might  applaud 
his  own  discemii^  spirit,  which  bad  discovered  and  raised  the  genius  of 
Beiisarius. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  triumphs,  that  a  slave  should  be  placed 
behind  the  chariot  to  remind  the  conqueror  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature.  Procopius,  in  his  Anecdotes,  has  assumed  that 
servile  and  ungrateful  office.  The  generous  reader  may  cast  away  the  libel, 
but  the  evidence  of  facts  will  adhere  to  his  memoiy ;  and  he  will  reluctantly 
confess,  that  the  fame,  and  even  the  virtue  of  Beiisarius,  were  polluted  by  the 
lust  and  cruelty  of  his  wife ;  and  that  the  hero  deserved  an  appellation  which 
may  not  drop  from  the  pen  of  the  decent  historian.  The  mother  of  Anto- 
ninafllsWas  a  theatrical  prostitute^  and  both  her  father  and  grandfather  exer- 
cised at  Thessalonica  and  Constantinople  the  vile,  though  lucrative,  profession 
of  charioteers.  In  the  various  situations  of  their  fortune,  she  became  the  com- 
panion, the  enemy,  the  servant,  and  the  favourite,  of  the  empress  Theodora : 
these  loose  and  ambitious  females  had  been  connected  by  similar  pleasures ; 
they  were  separated  by  the  jealousy  of  vice,  and  at  length  reconciled  by  the 
partnership  of  guilt,  fiefore  her  marriage  with  Beiisarius,  Antonina  baa  one 
husband  and  many  lovers ;  Photius,  the  son  of  her  former  nuptials,  was  of  an 

(111)  ProeopliM,  Goth,  t  iU.  c.  1.  Aimon,  a  French  monk  of  Uio  sith  oentiuy,  who  ha4  obtained,  and 
ba«  diallf  ored,  tome  aythantle  ialiNaMtftoii  of  BdiMriuiL  inantlons,  tn  his  nana,  13,000  putH  or  ilaTe*^ 
mum  DTopriia  alimui  itlpeDdUa-beaidea  18,000  wldiert  (Hisloriana  of  France,  torn,  til  De  Gestia  Franc  I. 

(119)  xbe'dilfgenoe  of  Alemannoa  couM  add  irat  attle  to  the  four  flnt  and  moat  carious  eba|itera  of  tha 
'-    '     -     Of  these  strange  Anecdotes,  a  part  nay  be  true,  becanse  probable— and  apart  true,  because 

I  the  fonner,  and  the  latter  he  eottld  scarcely  tfaamt* 
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.  to  distinguish  himself  at  the  siege  of  Naples ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  autum» 
her  age  and  beauty (113)  that  she  indulged  a  scandalous  attachment  to  a 
Tbracian  youth.  Theodosius  had  been  educated  in  the  Eunomian  heresy  ^ 
the  African  yoyage  was  consecrated  by  the  baptism  and  auspicious  name  of  the 
first  soldier  wno  embarked ;  and  the  proselyte  was  adopted  into  the  family  o£ 
his  spiritual  parents,f  114)  Belisarius  and  Antonina.  Before  they  touched  the 
shores  of  Africa,  this  noly  kindred  degenerated  into  sensual  love  ;  and  as  Anto-^ 
nina  soon  overleaped  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  caution,  the  Roman  general 
was  alone  ignorant  of  his  own  dishonour.  During  their  residence  at  Carthage, 
he  surprisea  the  two  lovers  in  a  subterraneous  chamber,  solitaiy,  warm,  and 
almost  naked.  Anger  flashed  from  his  eje&,  *'  With  the  help  of  this  young  man," 
said  the  unblushing  Antonina,  "  I  was  secreting  our  most  precious  effects  from 
the  knowledge  of  Justinian."  The  youth  resumed  his  garments,  and  the  pious 
husband  consented  to  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses.  From  this 
pleasing  and  perhaps  voluntary  delusion,  Belisarius  was  awakened  at  Syracuse* 
by  the  officious  information  of  Macedonia :  and  that  female  attendant,  after 
requiring  an  oath  for  her  security,  produced  two  chamberlains,  who,  like  her- 
self, had  often  beheld  the  adulteries  of  Antonina.  A  hasty  flight  into  Asia 
saved  Theodosius  from  the  justice  of  an  injured  husband,  who  had  signified  to 
one  of  his  guards  the  order  of  his  death ;  but  the  tears  of  Antonina,  and  her 
artful  seductions,  assured  the  credulous  hero  of  her  innocence ;  and  he  stooped, 
against  his  faith  and  judgment,  to  abandon  those  imprudent  friends  who  had 
presumed  to  accuse  or  doubt  the  chastity  of  his  wife.  The  revenge  of  a  guilty 
woman  is  implacable  and  bloody :  the  unfortunate  Macedonia,  with  the  two 
witnesses,  were  secretly  arrested  oy  the  minister  of  her  cruelty:  their  tongues, 
were  cut  out,  their  bodies  were  hacked  into  small  pieces,  and  their  remains 
were  cast  into  the  sea  of  Syracuse.  A  rash,  though  judicious  saying  of  Con- 
stantine,  ^  I  would  sooner  have  punished  the  aaultress  than  the  lM>y,"  was 
deeply  remembered  by  Antonina ;  and  two  years  afterward,  when  despair  had 
armea  that  officer  against  his  general,  her  sanguinary  advice  decided  and 
hastened  his  execution.  Even  the  indignation  of  rhotius  was  not  foi^iven  by 
hJ«  mother ;  the  exile  of  her  son  prepared  the  recall  of  her  lover ;  and  I'heo- 
dosius  condescended  to  accept  the  pressing  and  humble  invitation  of  the  con- 
queror of  Italy.  In  the  absolute  direction  of  his  household,  and  in  the  impor- 
tant commissions  of  peace  and  war,(ll5)  the  favourite  youth  most  rapidly 
acquired  a  fortune  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  after  their 
return  to  Constantinople,  the  passion  of  Antonina  at  least  continued  ardent  and 
unabated.  But  fear,  devotion,  and  lassitude,  perhaps,  inspired  Theodosius 
with  more  serious  thoughts.  He  dreaded  the  busy  scandal  of  the  capital,  and 
the  indiscreet  fondness  of  the  wife  of  Belisarius ;  escaped  from  her  embraces, 
and  retiring  to  £phesus»  shaved  bis  head,  and  took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  of  a 
monastic  lite.  The  despair  of  the  new  Ariadne  could  scarcely  have  been 
excused  by  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  wept,  she  tore  her  hair,  she  filled 
the  palace  with  her  cries :  **  she  had  lost  the  dearest  of  friends,  a  tender,  a 
faithful,  a  laborious  friend  I"  But  her  warm  entreaties,  fortified  by  the  prayers 
of  Belisarius,  were  insufficient  to  draw  the  holy  monk  from  the  solitude  of 
Ephesus.  It  was  not  till  the  general  moved  forward  for  the  Persian  war,  that 
Theodosius  could  be  tempted  to  return  to  Constantinople ;  and  the  short  inter 
val  before  the  departure  of  Antonina  herself  was  boldly  devoted  to  love  and 
pleasure. 

A  philosopher  may  pity  and  forgive  the  infirmities  of  female  nature,  from 
which  he  receives  no  real  injury;  but  contemptible  is  the  husband  who  feels, 

(113)  Procoplos  iiuinuates  (Aneedot  c  4,)  diat,  when  BeliMuiiu  letarned  to  Italy  (A.  D.  543),  Antontaa 
was  Fucty  yean  of  age.  A  forced,  but  more  polite  conatructioa,  which  refers  Uiat  date  to  the  moment 
when  he  was  writing  (A.  D.  550),  would  be  oompaUbie  with  the  manhood  of  Phothia  (Gothic  L  L  c  10) 
In  536. 

(114)  Cc  mpare  Uie  Vandalic  War  (I.  i.  c.  IS),  witii  Uie  Anecdotes  (c  I.)  and  Alemannus  (p.  8, 3).  Thi* 
mode  of  baptismal  adopUon  was  revived  by  Leo  the  phikiaopher. 

(115)  In  November,  637,  Photiua  arrested  the  pope  (Liberat.  Brev.  c.  SS,  Pagi,  tom.  iL  p.  SBBX  Aboat 
the  end  of  530,  Belisarius  sent  Theodosiua— ,«»  nf  Miria  rv  ovrs  e^crwr*— on  an  Important  and  'ttcraUT* 
GommiBslon  to  Ravenna  (Goth.  1.  ii.  c  18). 
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and  yet  endures,  bis  own  infamy  in  that  of  his  wife.  Anionina  pursued  her  son 
with  implacable  hatred;  and  the  g^allant  Photius(116)  was  exposed  to  her 
secret  persecutions  in  the  camp  beyond  the  Tigris.  Enraged  by  bis  own  wrongs 
and  by  tne  dishonour  of  hb  Diodd«  he  cast  away  in  his  turn  the  sentiments  of 
nature,  and  revealed  to  Belisarius  the  turpitude  of  a  woman  who  bad  violated  alF 
the  duties  of  a  mother  and  a  wife.  From  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the 
Roman  general^  his  former  credulity  appears  to  nave  been  sincere :  he  em- 
braced the  knees  of  the  son  of  Antonina,  adjured  him  to  remember  his  obliga- 
tions rather  than  bis  birth,  and  confirmed  at  the  altar  their  holy  vows  of  revenge 
and  mutual  defence.  The  dominion  of  Antonina  was  impaired  by  absence ; 
and  when  she  met  her  husband,  on  bis  return  from  the  Persian  confines,  Belisa- 
rius, in  h»  first  and  transient  emotions,  confined  her  person,  and  threatened  her 
life.  Photius  was  more  resolved  to  punish,  and  less  prompt  to  pardon :  he 
flew  to  Ephesus;  extorted  fix>m  a  trusty  eunuch  of  bis  mother  the  full  confes- 
sion of  her  guilt;  arrested  Theodosius  and  his  treasures  in  the  church  of 
St.  John  the  Apostle,  and  concealed  his  captives,  whose  execution  was  only 
delayed,  in  a  secure  and  sequestered  fortress  of  Cilicia.  Such  a  darings  outrage 
against  public  justice  could  not  pass  with  impunity ;  and  the  cause  ofAntonina 
was  espoused  Dv  the  empress,  whose  favour  she  had  deserved  by  the  recent 
services  of  the  disgrace  ol  a  prefect,  and  the  exile  and  murder  of  a  pope.  At 
the  end  of  the  campaign  Belisarius  was  recalled :  he  complied,  as  usual,  with 
the  imperial  mandate.  His  mind  was  not  prepared  for  rebellion ;  bis  obedi- 
ence, however  adverse  to  the  dictates  of  honour,  was  consonant  to  the  wishes 
of  his  heart ;  and  when  he  embraced  bis  wife,  at  the  command,  and  periiaps  in 
the  presence,  of  tbe  empress,  the  tender  husband  was  disposed  to  foi^ive  or  to 
6e  iofi^ven.  The  bounty  of  Theodora  reserved  for  her  companion  a  more  pre- 
cious lavour.  **  I  have  found,**  she  said,  ^  mv  dearest  patrician,  a  pearl  of  ines- 
timable value :  it  has  not  yet  been  viewed  by  any  mortal  eve ;  but  the  sight 
and  the  possession  of  tbis  jewel  are  destined  for  my  friend.''*  As  soon  as  the 
curiosity  and  impatience  of  Antonina  were  kindled,  the  door  of  a  bedchamber 
was  thrown  open,  and  she  beheld  her  lover,  whom  the  diligence  of  the  eunuchs 
bad  discovered  in  his  secret  prison.  Her  silent  wonder  burst  into  passionate 
Exclamations  of  gratitude  ana  jov,  and  she  named  Theodora  her  queen,  her 
benefactress,  and  her  saviour.  Tbe  monk  of  Ephesus  was  nourished  in  the 
palace  with  luxury  and  ambition ;  but  instead  of  assuming,  as  he  was  promised, 
the  command  of  the  Roman  armies,  Theodosius  expired  in  the  first  fatigues  of 
an  amorous  interview.!  The  grief  of  Antonina  could  onlj  be  assuaged  by  the 
sufferings  of  her  son.  A  youtn  of  consular  rank,  and  a  sickly  constitution,  was 
punished,  without  a  trial,  like  a  malefactor  and  a  slave :  yet  such  was  the  con- 
stancy of  bis  mind,  that  Photius  sustained  the  tortures  of  the  scourge  and  the 
rack,^ without  violating  the  faith  which  he  had  sworn  to  Belisarius.  Afler  this 
fruitless  cruelty,  the  son  of  Antonina,  while  his  mother  feasted  with  the  empress, 
was  buried  in  ber  subterraneous  prisons,  which  admitted  not  the  distinction  o« 
night  and  day.  He  twice  escaped  to  the  most  venerable  sanctuaries  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  churches  of  St.  Sophia  and  of  the  Virgin ;  but  his  tyrants  were 
insensible  of  religion  as  of  pity ;  and  the  helpless  youth,  amidst  the  clamours  of 
the  clei^  and  people,  was  twice  dragged  from  the  altar  to  the  dur^on.  His 
third  attempt  was  more  successful.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  tne  prophet 
Zachariah,  or  some  mortal  friend,  indicated  the  means  of  an  escape :  be  eludec} 
the  spies  and  guards  of  the  empress,  reached  the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem^ 
embraced  tbe  profession  of  a  monk ;  and  the  abbot  Photius  was  employed  after 
the  death  of  Justinian,  to  reconcile  and  regulate  the  churches  of  E%ypt.  The 
son  ofAntonina  suffered  all  that  an  enemy  can  inflict :  her  patient  husoand  im- 
posed on  himself  tbe  more  exquisite  misery  of  violating  bis  promise  and  desert- 
iik  bis  friend. 

Ill  the  succeeding  campaign,  Belisarius  was  again  sent  against  tbe  Persians : 
be  saved  the  East,  but  he  o£nded  Theodora,  and  perhaps  the  emperor  himself. 

(116)  Tbeonhftnes  (Chrnnofraph.  p.  904,)  styles  him  PkoUnua,  Uie  mi-iii-law  of  Beilmrius ;  and  iM  1& 
eop:ed  by  the  Hiatoria  Mtooella  oiid  Anastasiua. 
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Tbe  malady  of  Justinian  bad  countenanced  the  rumour  of  his  death  ;  and  the 
Roman  general,  on  tbe  supposition  of  that  probable  event,  spoke  tbe  free  lan- 
l^uage  of  a  citizen  and  a  soldier.  His  collea&^ue  Buzes,  who  concurred  in  tht 
same  sentiments,  lost  his  rank,  bis  liberty,  ana  bis  health,  by  the  persecution  ot 
tbe  empress ;  but  the  disgrace  of  Belisarius  was  alleviated  oy  the  dignity  of  his 
own  character  and  the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  might  wbb  to  humble,  but 
could  not  desire  to  ruin,  the  partner  of  her  fortunes.  Even  his  removal  was 
coloured  by  the  assurance,  that  the  sinking  state  of  Italy  would  be  reprieved  by 
.be  single  presence  of  its  conqiieror.  But  no  sooner  had  he  returned,  alone  and 
defenceless,  than  a  hostile  commission  was  sent  to  the  East,  to  seize  his  treasures, 
and  criminate  his  actions ;  the  guards  and  veterans  who  followed  his  private 
banner,  were  distributed  among  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  and  even  the  eunuchs 
presumed  to  cast  lots  for  the  partition  of  his  martial  domestics.  When  he  passed 
with  a  small  and  sordid  retinue  through  the  streets  of  Constantinoole,  his  forlorn 
appearance  excited  the  amazement  and  compassion  of  tbe  peojple.  Justinian 
and  Theodora  received  him  with  cold  ii^ratitude ;  the  servile  crowd,  witR 
insolence  and  contempt ;  and  in  the  evening,  he  retired  with  trembling  steps  to 
his  deserted  palace.  An  indisposition,  feigned  or  real,  had  conGned  Antonina 
to  her  apartment :  and  she  walked  disdainfully  silent  in  the  adjacent  portico, 
while  Belisarius  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  expected,  in  an  aerony  of  grief 
and  terror,  the  death  which  he  had  so  oflen  braved  under  the  walls  of  Rome. 
Long  ailer  sunset  a  messenger  was  announced  from  the  empress ;  he  opened 
w i th  anxious  curiosity  th$  letter  which  contained  the  sentence  of  his  fate.  ^  You 
cannot  be  ignorant  bow  much  you  have  deserved  my  displeasure.  I  am  not 
insensible  of  the  services  of  Antonina.  To  her  merits  and  intercession  I  have 
granted  your  life,  and  permit  you  to  retain  a  part  of  your  treasures,  which  mieht 
be  justly  forfeited  to  the  state.  Let  your  mtituae,  where  it  is  due,  be  dis- 
played, not  in  words,  but  in  your  future  benaviour."  I  know  not  how  to  be- 
lieve or  to  relate  the  transports  with  which  the  hero  is  said  to  have  received 
this  ignominious  pardon.  He  fell  prostrate  before  his  wife,  he  kissed  the  feet 
of  his  saviour,  and  he  devoutly  promised  to  live  the  grateful  and  submissive 
slave  of  Antonina.  A  fine  of  one  nundred  and  twenty  niousand  pounds  sterling 
was  levied  on  the  fortunes  of  Belisarius ;  and  with  the  office  of  count,  or  master 
of  the  royal  stables,  he  accepted  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  war.  At  his  depar- 
ture from  Constantinople,  his  friends,  and  even  the  public,  were  persuaded, 
that  as  soon  as  he  regained  his  freedom,  he  would  renounce  his  dissimulation, 
and  that  his  wife,  Theodora,  and  perhaps  the  emperor  himself^  would  be  sacri 
ficed  to  the  just  revenge  of  a  virtuous  rebel.  Their  hopes  were  deceived ;  and 
the  unconquerable  patience  and  loyalty  of  Belisarius  appear  either  bd<m  or 
above  the  character  of  a  JON.Cll?) 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

State  of  the  Barbaric  world^-Estahliskment  of  the  Lombards  on  the  Danube- 
Trtoes  and  inroads  (fthe  Sdavomant— Origin^  eiTipirc,  and  embassies  of  the 
Turks-^The  fli^^  cf  the  Avars — Chosroes  L  or  Nwhirvan,  king  of  Persia-^ 
Hisprosperous  reign  and  wars  7»ith  the  Romans-^the Colchian  or  Lazic  voar 
— T»e  Ethiopians. 

[A.  D.  527—665.]  Our  estimate  of  persoilal  merit  is  relative  to  the  common 
faculties  of  mankind.  The  aspiring  efforts  of  genius  or  virtue,  either  in  active 
or  speculative  life,  are  measured,  not  so  much  by  their  real  elevation,  as  by  the 
height  to  which  they  ascend  above  the  level  or  their  age  or  country :  and  the 
same  stature,  which  in  a  people  of  giants  would  pass  unnoticed,  must  appear 

(117)  Tbe  condnuatnr  of  tbe  Cbronicle  of  Maroellinos  glres,  in  a  few  deeent  worda,  Uie  subatance  of 
the  Anecdotes:  Beiisartiu  de  Oriente  evocatus,  in  offensani  periculumque  incurreni  grave,  at  Invidia 
■uldacens  ruisua  remltUiur  kc  Italiain  (p.  H). 
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coospicdous  in  a  race  of  pigmies.  Leonidas,  and  bis  three  hundred  companions, 
deyoted  their  h'ves  at  Thermopylae ;  but  the  education  of  the  infant,  tne  boy, 
and  the  man,  bad  prepared,  ana  almost  ensured,  thb  memorable  sacrifice ;  and 
etch  Spartan  would  approve,  rather  than  admire,  an  act  of  duly,  of  which  him* 
self  and  eight  thousand  of  his  fellow-citizens  were  equally  capable.(l)  The 
great  Pompey  might  inscribe  on  bis  trophies  that  he  had  defeated  in  battle  two 
millions  of  enemies,  and  reduced  fiAeen  nundied  cities  from  the  lake  Maeotis  on 
the  Red  Sea  :(3)  but  the  fortune  of  Rome  flew  before  his  eagles ;  the  nations 
were  oppressed  by  their  own  fears,  and  the  invincible  legions  which  he  com' 
mandea  had  been  formed  by  the  habits  of  conquest  and  tl^  discipline  of  ages. 
Id  thb  view,  the  character  of  Belisarius  may  be  deservedly  placed  above  the 
heroes  of  the  ancient  republics.  His  imperfections  flowedffrom  the  contagion 
of  the  times :  his  virtues  were  his  own,  the  free  gift  of  nature  or  reflection ;  he 
raised  himself  without  a  master  or  a  rival ;  and  so  inadequate  were  the  arms 
committed  to  his  hand,  that  his  sole  advantage  was  derived  from  the  pride  and 
presumption  of  his  adversaries.  Under  his  command,  the  subjects  ot  Justinian 
often  deserved  to  be  called  Romans ;  but  the  unwariike  appellation  of  Greeks 
was  imposed  as  a  term  of  reproach  by  the  haughty  Goths ;  who  affected  to 
blush,  that  they  must  dispute  tne  kingdom  of  Italy  with  a  nation  of  tragedians, 
pantomimes,  and  pirate8.(3)  The  climate  of  Asia  has  indeed  been  found  less 
congenial  than  that  of  Europe,  to  military  spirit :  those  populous  countries  were 
enervated  by  luzuiy,  despotism,  and  superstition ;  and  the  monks  were  more 
expensive  and  more  numerous  than  the  soldiers  of  the  East.  The  regular  force 
of  the  empire  had  once  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  men : 
it  was  reduced,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ;  and 
this  number,  large  as  it  may  seem,  was  thinlv  scattered  over  the  sea  and  land ; 
ro  Spain  and  Italy,  in  Africa  and  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  coast 
of  the  Eaxine,  aiKl  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  The  citizen  was  exhausted,  yet  the 
soldier  was  unpaid ;  his  poverty  was  mischievously  soothed  by  the  privilege  oi 
rapine  and  indolence :  and  the  tardy  payments  were  detained  and  mtercepted 
by  the  fraud  of  those  agents  who  usuip,  without  courage  or  danger,  the  emolu 
ments  of  war.  Public  and  private  distress  recruited  the  armies  of  the  state ; 
but  in  the  field,  and  still  more  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  their  numbers  were 
aiways  defective.  The  want  of  national  spirit  was  supplied  by  the  precarious 
uitb  and  disorderiy  service  of  Barbarian  mercenaries.  Even  military  honour, 
which  has  often  survived  the  loss  of  virtue  and  freedom,  was  almost  totally 
extinct.  The  generals,  who  were  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  former 
times,  laboured  only  to  prevent  the  success,  or  to  sully  the  reputation  of  their 
colleagues ;  and  they  had  been  taught  by  experience,  that  if  merit  sometimes 
provoked  the  jealousy,  error,  or  even  guilt,  would  obtain  the  indulgence  of  a 
gracious  em{>eror.Q4)  In  such  an  age,  the  triumphs  of  Belisarius,  and  afterward 
of  Narses,  shine  with  incomparable  lustre ;  but  they  are  encompassed  with  the 
darkest  shades  of  disgrace  and  calamity.  While  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian 
subdued  the  kingdoms  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  emperor,(5)  timid,  though 
ambitious,  balanced  the  forces  of  the  Barbarians,  fomented  their  divisions  by 
flattery  and  falsehood,  and  invited  by  his  patience  and  liberality  the  repetition 
of  injuriea.(6)    The  keys  of  Carthage,  Rome,  and  Ravenna  were  presented  to 

(1)  It  will  be  a  pleMura,  not  a  task,  to  read  Herodotu  0-  vtl-  e.  104.  134,  p.  S50.  SIS).  Th«  conver  • 
•ation  of  Xerxea  and  Demaratiu  at  ThemiopytaB,  to  <me  of  the  moH  hrtamdng  and  nMiral  aoaoM  in 
M«ory.  It  WM  llie  torture  of  tbe  lojral  Spartan  to  beiiold,  wlUi  anguish  and  leinoiBe,  tbe  Tinue  of 
Ids  coontrj. 


(A8eetiitepfoodlaMrl|pUonlaPHny(nM.Natnr.Til.9f7y.  Few  aen  te^  mora  enwisitdy  tasted 
of  dory  and  diagnce ;  nor  could  Juvenal  (Batir.  z.)  produce  a  more  strikinf  example  of  tlie  vteissitudei 
of  fortune,  and  thSTanlly  of  buman  wiehea. 

(3)  Tpaiag. . .  .dh&r  ra  wptnpa  witm  tt  IraXiov  knmra  uSw,  on  im  rptfyttittt  mi  vmmt  Xttnivraf- 
Thb  last  eplcbet  of  TrocopliM  Is  too  noMy  translaled  by  pirates ;  naval  Ui&eves  Is  the  proper  word :  strip, 
fen  of  garments  eUiieff  for  injury  or  insult  (DenosUMnea,  contra  Conon.  in  Beiske  Orator.  Gr»c  tom.  U. 

(4)8ee  the  third  and  feurUl  books  of  thaGothie  War:  Um  writer  of  Uia  Anecdotes  camioi  aggravate 


(5)  Agathina,!.  9,  p.  157,158.    Be  eonflnes  thb  weakness  of  tiie  emperor  and  Um  emplm  to  the  old 
age  of  Jitsiittinn ;  but  alas !  he  was  never  young. 

(6)  This  mIsehieTous  policy,  whteh  Piooopios  (Anecdot.  c  lA,)  imputes  to  the  emperor,  to  revealed  ii 

Vol.  III.— H 
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tbeir  conqueror,  while  Antiocb  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  Jusdmaii 
trembled  for  (he  safety  of  Constantinople. 

Even  the  Gothic  victories  of  Belisarius  were  prejudicial  to  the  state,  since- 
they  abolished  the  important  barrier  of  the  Upper  Danube,  which  had  been  so 
faithfully  guarded  by  Theodoric  and  his  daughter.  For  the  defence  of  Italy,- 
the  Gotns  evacuatea  Pannonia  and  Noricuro,  which  they  left  in  a  peaceful  and 
flourishing  condition:  the  sovereignty  was  claimed  by  the  emperor  of  the 
Romans ;  the  actual  possession  was  abandoned  to  the  boldness  of  the  first 
invader.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary 
and  the  Transylvania n  hills  were  possessed,  since  tnp  death  of  Attila,  by  the 
tribes  of  the  Gepidae,  who  respected  the  Gothic  arms,  and  despised,  not  indeed 
the  gold  of  the  Romans,  but  tne  secret  motive  of  their  annual  subsidies.  The 
vacant  fortifications  of  the  river  were  instantly  occu|)ied  by  these  Barbarians  r 
their  standards  were  planted  on  the  walls  of  Sirmium  and  Belgrade ;  and  the 
ironical  tone  of  their  apology  aggravated  this  insult  on  the  majesty  of  the 
empire.  ^  So  extensive,  O  Cesar,  are  your  dominions ;  so  numerous  are  your 
cities ;  that  you  are  continually  seeking  for  nations  to  whom,  either  in  peace 
or  war,  you  may  relinquish  these  useless  possessions.  The  Gepidse  are  your 
brave  and  faithful  allies ;  and  if  they  have  anticipated  your  gifts,  they  have 
shown  ajust  confidence  in  your  bounty."  Their  presumption  was  excused  by 
the  mocle  of  revenge  which  Justinian  embraceo.  Instead  of  asserting  the 
rights  of  a  sovereign  for  the  protection  of  his  subjects,  the  emperor  invited  a 
strange  people  to  invade  and  possess  the  Roman  provinces  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Alps ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  Gepids  was  checked  by  the  rising 

Sower  and  fame  of  the  Lombaiu)8.(7)  Tnis  corrupt  appellation  has  been 
ifiused  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  merchants  and  bankers,  the  Italian 
posterity  of  these  savage  warriors ;  but  the  original  name  of  Langobardi  it 
expressive  only  of  the  peculiar  length  and  fashion  of  their  beards.  I  am  not 
disposed  either  to  question  or  to  justify  their  Scandinavian  origin  ;(8)  nor  to 
pursue  the  migrations  of  the  Lombards  through  unknown  regions  and  marvelkrat 
adventures.  About  the  time  of  Au^stus  and  Trajan,  a  ray  of  historic  light 
breaks  on  the  darkness  of  their  antiquities,  and  they  are  discovered,  for  tne 
first  time,  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder.  Fierce,  beyond  the  example  oi 
the  Germans,  they  delighted  to  propagate  the  tremendous  belief,  that  their 
heads  were  formed  like  the  heaas  of  Sop,  and  that  they  drank  the  blood  of 
tbeir  enemies  whom  they  vanquished  in  battle.  The  smallness  of  their  num* 
here  was  recruited  by  tne  adoption  of  their  bravest  slaves ;  and  alone,  amid 
their  powerful  neighlioun,  they  defended  by  arms  their  high-spirited  indepen- 
dence. In  the  tempests  of  the  north,  which  overwhelmed  so  many  names  and 
nations,  this  little  bark  of  the  Lombards  still  floated  on  the  surface ;  th^  gradu- 
ally descended  toward  the  south  and  the  Danube ;  and  at  the  end  of  (our  hun- 
dred years  they  aeain  appear  with  their  ancient  valour  and  renown.  Their 
manners  were  not  less  ferocious.  The  assas^ation  of  a  royal  guest  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  presence,  and  by  the  command,  of  the  king's  daughter,  who  had 
been  provoked  by  some  words  of  insult,  and  disappointed  by  nis  diminutive 
stature ;  and  a  tribute,  the  price  of  blood,  was  imposed  on  the  Lombards,  by 
his  brother,  the  king  of  the  Heruli.  Adversity  revived  a  sense  of  moderation 
and  justice,  and  the  insolence  of  conquest  was  chastised  by  the  aignal  defeat 
and  iireparable  dispersion  of  the  Heruli,  who  were  seated  in  the  southern 


hlsepMeto  a  Beythlan  pnnoe,  who  ww  e«iMMe of  ondMitvidiiif  it   Ay» itpan^ xm my^v^nrt, 
nyt  AfadilM,  1.  ▼.  p.  170^  171. 

(7)  Gena  Oeimui  feritate  (feroclore,  nyi  yeUelu  PatereuhM  of  Uie  Lombwdt  (U.  106).  LanfolMiidQt 
poncltu  nobilltat.  Plartmta  ae  valcBiiailaiia  naUoiiibin  tinea  bob  par  obwquliUB  wti  pneHb  et  pericJi- 
taado  lud  wnt  (Tacit  de  MnrlbiM  Gamaa.  e.  40).  Sae  likewiM  Btrabo  (1.  rll  p.  440).  The  beM  geo- 
grapbera  place  tiMm  beyoad  Uie  Elbe.  Id  tba  bWioprle  of  Magdcbuffb  aad  tba  niddie  nareh  of  Braa- 
HmUiwh;  and  their  ■Ito.-ttioa  wiO  agree  wiUi  Uie  patriotic  remark  ofUie  eouat  de  Hertsberg,  that 

r  Um  Baibariaa  ooBqueran  inoed  ftom  the  eaaw  eoaatrtea  which  etiU  pcoduoe  Uie  analee  of 
i,* 

(8)  The  fiieaadtaarlan  otlghi  of  the  Oolha  aad  Lonabaida,  aa  atated  by  Paal  Warnefrid,  Miniaflied  tba 
deacon,  la  attacked  by  ClaTerioa  (Germania  Antiq.  1.  lU.  c.  M,  p.  108,  Ac)  a  native  of  Praaaia,  aad  dar 
ftadedby  UroUua  (Pmegoni.  ad  Hlat  Goch.  p.  9Bk  dco  the  Bwediah  ambaaaador. 
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pioyinces  of  PoIand.(9)  The  victories  of  the  Lombards  recomm^soded  thetn 
to  the  friendship  of  the  emperors :  and  at  the  solicitation  of  Justinian,  they 
passed  the  Danube,  to  reduce,  according  to  their  treatj^,  the  cities  of  Noricuoa 
and  the  fortresses  of  Fannonia.  But  the  spirit  of  rapine  soon  tempted  them 
beyond  these  ample  limits ;  they  wandered  along  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic 
as  far  as  Dyrrachium,  and  presumed,  with  familiar  rudeness,  to  enter  the  towns 
and  houses  of  their  Roman  allies,  and  to  seize  the  captives  who  had  escaped 
from  their  audacious  hands.  Thes>e  acts  of  hostility,  the  sallies,  as  it  might  be 
pretended,  of  sonoe  loose  adventurers,  were  disowned  by  the  nation,  and  excused 
by  the  emperor ;  but  the  arms  of  the  Lombards  were  more  seriously  engaged 
by  a  contest  of  thirty  years,  which  was  terminated  only  by  the  extirpation  of 
the  Gepidae.  The  hostile  nations  oAen  pleaded  their  cause  before  the  throne 
of  Constantinople :  and  the  crafty  Justinian,  to  whom  the  Barbarians  were 
almost  edually  odious,  pronounced  a  partial  and  ambiguous  sentence,  and 
dexterously  protracted  the  war  by  slow  and  ineffectual  succours.  Their 
strength  was  formidable,  since  the  Lombards,  who  sent  into  the  field  several 
mynadt  of  soldiers,  still  claimed,  as  the  weaker  side,  the  protection  of  the 
Romans.  Their  spirit  was  intrepid ;  yet  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  courage, 
that  the  two  armies  were  suddenly  struck  with  a  panic ;  they  fled  from  each 
other,  and  the  rival  kings  remained  with  their  guards  in  the  midst  of  an  empty 
plain.  A  short  truce  was  obtained ;  but  their  mutual  resentment  again  kindled ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  their  shame  rendered  the  next  encounter  more  des- 
perate and  bloody.  Forty  thousand  of  the  Barbarians  perished  in  the  decisive 
battle,  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Gepidse,  transferred  the  fears  and  wishes 
of  Justinian,  and  first  displayed  the  character  of  Alboin,  the  youthful  prince  of 
the  Lombards,  and  the  future  conqueror  of  Italy.(10^ 

The  wild  people  who  dwelt  or  wandered  in  the  plains  of  Russia,  Lithuania, 
and  Poland,  might  be  reduced  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  under  the  two  g^ieat 
families  of  the  BuloariansCH)  and  the  Sclavoniaits.  According  to  the 
Greek  writers,  the  former,  wno  touched  the  Euxine  and  the  lake  Maeotus, 
derived  from  the  Huns  their  name  or  descent ;  and  it  is  needless  to  renew  the 
simple  and  well-known  picture  of  Tartar  manners.  They  were  bold  and  dex- 
terous archers,  who  drank  the  milk  and  feasted  on  the  Besh  of  their  fleet  and 
indefatigable  horses  j  whose  flocks  and  herds  followed,  or  rather  guided,  the 
motions  of  their  roving  camps ;  to  whose  inroads  no  country  was  remote  or 
impervious,  and  who  were  practised  in  flight,  though  incapable  of  fear.  The 
nation  was  divided  into  two  powerful  and  hostile  tribes,  who  pursued  each  other 
with  fraternal  hatred.  They  eagerly  disputed  the  friendship  or  rather  the 
eifts  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  distinction  which  nature  had  fixed  between  the 
faithful  doe  and  the  rapacbus  wolf,  was  applied  by  an  ambassador  who  received 
only  verbal  instructions  from  the  mouth  of  his  illiterate  prince.(12)  The  Bul- 
garians, of  whatsoever  species,  were  equally  attracted  by  Roman  wealth ; 
they  assumed  a  vague  dominion  over  the  Sclavonian  name,  and  their  rapid 
marofaes  could  only  be  stopped  by  the  Baltic  sea,  or  the  extreme  cold  and 
poverty  of  the  north.  But  tne  same  race  of  Sclavonians  appears  to  have  main- 
tained, in  every  age,  the  possession  of  the  same  countries.  Their  numerous 
tribes,  however  distant  or  adverse,  used  one  common  lanjg;uage(it  was  haisAr 
and  irregular),  and  were  known  by  the  lesemblaoce  of  their  form,  which  devi* 

(9)  Two  (kcts  Id  the  narrative  of  Paal  Dlaooniu  (I.  'I.  e.  90,)  are  expravlTe  of  iMUhmal  mamien:  f. 
Dum  ad  tahwlmm  luderet— while  he  played  at  draughta.  9l  Camponim  vtridaolla  Umm,  The  coltlvatiOD 
of  flax  wppoeea  propertVf  ooauneroe.  agricttlture,  and  maoufacturea. 

(10)  I  have  itwd,  without  undertaking  to  reconcile,  the  Acw  In  Procoplos  (Oocta.  L  II.  c  14, 1.  III.  e.  331 
34, 1.  It.  c.  la  95)7Paul  Diaconua  (de  QeMla  LangobaMi,  I.  L  &  1— S3,  In  M uraiori,  Berlpi.  Rerum  ItaH- 
earam,  torn.  L  p.  405—419),  and  Jornandee  (de  Suoeeee.  Regnorum,  p.  MS).  The  patient  reader  maf 
draw  aome  light  from  MaMOU  (Utat.  of  UMGermana,  and  AnnotaL  xkln.)  and  de  Boat  (Hlat  dee  Feuptn^ 
Jtc.  mm.  Ix.  X.  zi.) 

(11)  I  adopt  the  appellaUon  of  Bulgariana,  ttom  Bnnodlua  (In  Fanegyr-  Theodorlel,  Opp.  Strmond;  to^ik 
L  p.  1506, 1509),  Jornandee  (de  Rebus  Getlcia,  e.  5,  p.  194,  et  de  Rwn.  Suoeenlone,  p.  949),  TheopAaM» 
(pi  185),  and  the  Chnwlclee  of  Caadodorlue  and  Maroellimie.  The  name  of  Huna  la  too  vagae;  tte 
tribes  of  the  Cutturgurians  and  Uttnigurians  are  too  minute  and  toobandL* 

(13)  Procopiua  (GoUi.  I.  iv.  e.  19).  HU  verbal  mpaeace  (he  owns  himself  an  UUt6nleBaitaila»)l» 
deUveied  as  an  epistle.    The  style  is  savage,  figurative,  and  original. 

H  ft 
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ated  from  the  swarthy  Tartar,  and  approached,  without  attainiiig,  the  lofhr 
stature  and  fair  complexion  of  the  Germans.  Four  thousand  six  hundred  vil- 
lage8(13)  were  scattered  over  the  provinces  of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  their 
huts  were  hastily  built  of  rough  timber,  in  a  country  deficient  both  in  stone  and 
iron.  Erected,  or  rather  concealed,  in  the  depth  of  forests,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  or  the  edee  of  morasses,  we  may  not  perhaps,  without  flattery,  compare 
them  to  the  architecture  of  the  beaver ;  which  they  resembled  in  a  double 
issue,  to  the  land  and  water,  for  the  escane  of  the  savage  inhabitant,  an  animal 
less  cleanly,  less  diligent,  and  less  social,  than  that  marvellous  quadruped.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil,  rather  than  the  labour  of  the  natives,  supplied  the  rustic 
plenty  of  the  Sclavonians.  Their  sheep  and  homed  cattle  were  lanre  and 
numerous,  and  the  fields,  which  thev  sowed  with  millet  and  paDic,(14)  afforded, 
in  the  place  of  bread,  a  coarse  ana  less  nutritive  food.  The  incessant  rapine 
of  their  neighbours  compelled  them  to  buiy  this  treasure  in  the  earth  ;  but  on 
the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  it  was  freely  imparted  by  a  people,  whose 
unfavourable  character  is  qualified  by  the  epithets  of  chaste,  patient,  and  hos^ 
pitable.  As  their  supreme  god,  thev  adored  an  invisible  master  of  the  thunder. 
The  riven  and  the  nymphs  obtained  their  subordinate  honours,  and  the  j^pular 
worship  was  expressed  m  vows  and  sacrifices.  The  Sclavonians  disdained  to 
obey  a  despot,  a  prince,  or  even  a  magistrate ;  but  their  experience  was  too 
narrow,  their  passions  too  headstrong,  to  compose  a  system  of  equal  law  or 
general  defence.  Some  voluntary  respect  was  yielded  to  age  and  valour ;  but 
each  tribe  or  village  existed  as  a  separate  republic,  and  all  must  be  persuaded 
where  none  could  be  compelled.  They  fought  on  foot,  almost  naked,  and, 
except  an  unwieldy  shield,  without  any  defensive  armour :  their  weapons  ot 
offence  were  a  bow,  a  quiver  of  small  poisoned  arrows,  and  a  long  rope,  which 
they  dexterously  threw  from  a  distance,  and  entangled  their  enemy  in  a  running 
noose.  In  the  field,  the  Sclavonian  infantry  were  dangerous  by  their  speeo^ 
agility,  and  hardiness :  they  swam,  they  dived,  tbe^  remained  under  water, 
drawiqg  their  breath  through  a  hollow  cane ;  and  a  river  or  lake  was  often  the 
scene  ^  their  unsuspected  ambuscade.  But  these  were  the  achievements  of 
spies  or  stragglers ;  the  military  art  was  unknown  to  the  Sclavonians :  tbeit 
Dame  was  OMcure,  and  their  conquests  were  ingIorious.(l5) 

I  have  marked  the  faint  and  general  outline  ofthe  Sclavoni|ns  and  Bulgarians, 
without  attempting  to  define  their  immediate  boundaries,  which  were  not  accu 
rately  known  or  respected  by  the  Barbarians  themselves.  Their  importance 
was  measured  by  their  vicinity  to  the  empire :  and  the  level  country  of  Moldavia 
and  Walachia  was  occupied  oy  the  Antes,(16)  a  Sclavonian  tribe,  which  swelled 
the  titles  of  Justinian  with  an  epithet  of  conauest.(l7)  Against  the  Antes  he 
erected  the  fortifications  of  the  Liower  Danuoe ;  and  laboured  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  a  people  seated  in  the  direct  channel  of  northern  inundation,  an 
interval  of  two  hundred  miles  between  the  mountains  of  Transylvania  and  the 
Euxine  sea.  But  the  Antes  wanted  power  and  inclination  to  stem  the  fuiy  of 
the  torrent :  and  the  light-armed  Sclavonians,  from  a  hundred  tribes,  pursued 

(13)  This  wm  la  Um  result  of  a  particular  liit,  in  a  curious  MS.  flrafmeot  of  Uie  year  550,  found  ia  the 
library  of  Milan.  The  obscure  seography  of  the  times  provokes  and  ezeretns  the  patience  ofthe  Count 
de  Buat  (lorn.  zi.  p.  <»— IW).  The  Fcench  aiiniMei  often  losei  hiaMetf  in  a  wilderaeM  whkta  requires 
m  Saxon  and  Polisn  ^ide. 


(14)  Panicum  miKum.  See  OolumdU,  1.  ii.  c.  0,  p.  430,  edit  Oesner.  Plln.  Hist  Natnr.  zviU.  M.  85. 
de  a  pap  of  millet,  mlnaled  with  mare's  miUi  or  blood.  In  the  wealth  of  mooom 
I  fteds  poultry  and  not  heroes.    See  the  dictionaries  of  Bomare  and  Miller. 

(15)  For  tiM!  name  and  nationf  the  altnation  and  maaners,  of  the  Sclavonian,  see  the  original  evidence 


of  tlie  sixth  century,  in  Proooplus  (GotiL  1.  li.  c  98, 1.  iii.  c.  14),  and  the  emneror  1 
(StrataiemaL  i.  U.  c  5,  apud  Maaooa,  Aanotat  xxxi.)  The  siratafems  of  MauH 
only,  as  I  undentaod.  at  the  end  of  8cheflbr*s  edition  of  Arrlan*s  Tactics^  at  \ 


Mauritius  or  Maurice 
t  sirataffsms  of  Maurice  have  been  printed 

. irrian*s  Tactics^  at  tJpsal,  1664.    (Fabric 

BiblioL  OfBc.  L  Iv.  e.  6,  torn.  UL  p.  STB),  a  scarce,  and  hitherto  to  me,  an  Inaccessible  book. 

(16)  Antes  enrum  fbftiaiiffii....Tayils«itttrapiduset  vorUeosus  in  Histri  lluenta  furens  devolvltor 
(Jomandes,  c.  5,  p.  104,  edit.  Murator.  Procoplus,  Goth.  1.  HI.  c.  14,  et  de  Ediflc  1.  iv.  c  7).  Yet  Uie 
same  Procoplua  menthms  die  OoUis  and  Huns  as  neighbours)  XnTovnrrv,  to  the  Danube  (de  Edeflc  L 
Iv.  e.  1). 

07)  The  natioQal  title  of  .Ailincs,  ip  the  laws  aqd  inscriptions  of  Justinian,  was  adopted  by  his  sue 
eessors,  and  is  Justified  by  the  ploua  Ludewig  (In  Vit  JusUniaa,  p.  81^.  It  has  straively  puzsled  the 
clviUanaof  Uie  middle  tga.  »  i-      /  -^  v  r 
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witb  almost  equal  roeed  the  footsteps  of  the  Bulgarian  boise.  The  payment 
of  one  piece  of  e;o]a  for  each  soldier,  procured  a  safe  and  easy  retreat  through 
the  country  of  tne  Gepidse,  ivho  commanded  the  passage  of  the  Upper  Da-' 
nube.(18)  The  hopes  or  fears  of  the  Barbarians ;  their  intestine  union  or  dis- 
cord ;  the  accident  of  a  frozen  or  shallow  stream ;  the  prospect  of  harvest  or 
▼intaee :  the  prosperity  or  distress  of  the  Romans ;  were  the  causes  which  pro« 
duced  tne  uniform  repetition  of  annual  visits,(19)  tedious  in  the  narrative,  ar^ 
destructive  in  the  event.  The  same  year»  and  possibly  the  same  month,  in 
which  Ravenna  sunendered,  was  mariced  by  an  invasion  of  the  Huns  or  Bulga- 
rians, so  dreadful  that  it  almost  elE^ced  the  memory  of  their  past  inroads.  Th^y 
spread  from  the  suburbs  of  Constantinoole  to  the  Ionian  ffulf,  destroyed  thirty- 
two  cities  or  castles,  rased  Potida^,  wnich  Athens  had  ouilt,  and  Philip  had 
besieged,  and  repassed  the  Danube,  draeging  at  their  horses'  heels  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  of  the  subjects  of  Justinian.  In  a  subsequent  inroad  the^ 
pierced  the  wall  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  eietirpated  the  habitations  and 
the  inhabitants,  boldly  traversed  the  Hellespoot,  and  returned  to  their  compa 
nions  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Asia.  Another  party,  which  seemed  a  multitude 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  penetrated  without  opposition,  from  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  and  the  last  ruin  of  Greece  has  appeared 
an  object  too  minute  for  the  attention  of  history.  The  works  which  the  empe- 
ror raised  for  the  protection,  but  at  the  expense  of  his  subjects,  served  only  to 
disclose  the  weakness  of  some  neglected  part :  and  the  walls,  which  by  flatteiT 
had  been  deemed  impregnable,  were  eftber  deserted  b^  the  garrison,  or  scaled 
by  the  Barbarians.  Three  thousand  Sclavonians,  who  insolently  divided  them* 
selves  into  two  bands,  discovered  the  weakness  and  miseiy  of  a  triumphant 
reign.  They  passed  the  Danube  and  the  Hebrus,  vanquished  the  Roman  gene- 
rals who  dared  to  oppose  their  progress,  and  plundered  with  impunity,  the  cities 
of  Illyricum  and  Thrace,  each  of  which  had  arms  and  numbers  to  overwhelm 
their  contemptible  assailants.  Whatever  praise  the  boldness  of  the  Sclavonians 
may  deserve,  it  b  sullied  by  the  wanton  and  deliberate  cruelty  which  they  are 
accused  of  exercising  on  their  prisoners.  Without  distinction  of  rank,  or  s^g^, 
or  sex,  the  captives  were  impaled  or  flayed  alive,  or  suspended  between  four 
posts,  and  beaten  with  clubs  till  they  expired,  or  enclosed  in  some  spacious 
Duilding,  and  left  to  perish  in*  the  flames  with  the  spoil  and  cattle  which  might 
impede  the  march  of  these  savage  victors.(SO)  Pernaps  a  more  impartial  narra- 
tive would  reduce  the  number,  and  qualify  the  nature  of  these  homd  acts ;  and 
they  mi^ht  sometimes  be  excused  by  the  cruel  laws  of  retaliation,  lu  the  siege 
-of  Topirus,(21)  whose  obstinate  defence  had  enraged  the  Sclavonians,  they 
massacred  fifteen  thousand  males ;  but  they  spared  the  women  and  children ; 
the  most  valuable  captives  were  always  reserved  for  labour  or  ransom ;  the 
servitude  was  not  rigorous,  and  the  terms  of  their  deliverance  were  speedy  and 
moderate.  But  the  subject  or  the  historian  of  Justinian,  exhaled  his  just  indig- 
nation in  the  lanniag^e  of  complaint  and  reproach ;  and  Procopius  has  oonn- 
dently  affirmed,  that  in  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  each  ammm  inroad  of  the 
Barbarians  consumed  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  entire  population  of  Turkish  Europe,  which  nearly  corresponds 
witn  the  provinces  of  Justinian,  would  periiaps  be  incapable  of  supplying  six 
millions  of  persons,  the  result  of  this  incredible  estimate.([22) 

In  the  mrast  of  these  obscure  calamities,  Europe  felt  the  shock  of  a  revolution 
which  first  revealed  to  the  world  the  name  and  nationof  the  Turks.*  [A.  D.  645.1 
Like  Romulus,  the  foundertof  that  martial  people  was  suckled  by  a  she-wolf^ 

(18)  Procopius.  Goth.  1.  iv.  c  85. 

<19)  An  inroad  of  the  Huns  is  connected,  by  Procoploi,  whh  a  comet,  perteps  that  of  881  (pttile.  L 
ii.  c.  4).    AfaUiiaa  <l.  v.  p.  154, 155,)  borrowi  from  hit  pradacenor  some  early  flkcta. 

(90)  ThecraelUea  of  tbo  Sdavontana  are  related  or  magnilled  by  Proeopliu  (Goth.  1.  iil.  c.  9S.  38). 
Por  their  mild  and  liberal  behaviour  to  their  prtaoncn,  we  may  appeal  to  the  authority,  Kunewbat  mon 
recent,  of  the  emperor  Maurice  (Stratagem.  I.  II.  e.  5). 

(31)  Topirus  waa  situate  near  Philippi  In  Thrace,  or  Macedonia,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Thaioa,  tmi9% 
days*  Journey  from  Constantinople  (CellariuB,  torn.  1.  p.  870.  840). 

(32)  According  to  the  malevolent  testhnony  of  the  Anecdotes  (c.  18),  these  inroads  b 
proviAceB  south  of  the  Danube  to  the  state  of  a  ScytUan  wildemeis 
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who  afterward  made  him  (he  father  of  a  numerous  progeny;  and  the  represen- 
tation of  that  animal  in  the  banners  of  the  Turks,  preserved  the  memoiy,  or 
kather  suggested  the  idea,  of  a  fable,  which  was  invented,  without  any  mutual 
intercourse,  by  the  shepherds  of  Latium  and  those  of  Scythia.  At  ibe  equal 
distance  of  two  thousand  miles  from  the  Caspian,  the  Icy,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Bengal  seas,  a  ridge  of  mountains  is  conspicuous,  the  centre,  and  perhaps  the 
summit,  of  Asia ;  which,  in  the  language  of  different  nations,  has  oeen  styled 
Imaus,  and  Caf,(23)  and  Altai,  and  the  golden  mountains,*and  the  Girdle  of  the 
Earth.  The  sides  of  the  hills  were  productive  of  minerals ;  and  the  iron 
foi]^es,(24)  for  the  purpoee  of  war,  were  exercised  by  the  Turks,  the  most  de- 
spised portion  of  the  slaves  of  the  great  khan  of  the  Ueougen.  but  their  servi- 
tude could  only  last  till  a  leader,  bold  and  eloquent,  should  arise,  to  persuade 
his  countrymen  that  the  same  arms  which  they  foiled  for  their  masters,  might 
become,  in  their  own  hands,  the  instruments  of  freedom  and  victoiy.  They 
sallied  from  the  mountain  ;(25)  a  sceptre  was  the  reward  of  his  advice ;  and  the 
annual  ceremony,  in  which  a  piece  oif  iron  was  heated  in  the  fire,  and  a  smith's 
hammer^was  successively  handled  by  the  prince  and  his  nobles,  recorded  for 
ages,  the  humble  profession  and  rational  pride  of  the  Turkish  nation.  Berte- 
zena,Uheir  first  leader,  si^Iized  their  valour  and  his  own  in  successful  com- 
bats against  the  neighbouruig  tribes }  but  when  he  presumed  to  ask  in  marriage 
the  daughter  of  the  great  khan,  the  insolent  demand  of  a  slave  and  a  mechanic 
was  contemptuously  rejected.  The  disgrace  was  expiated  by  a  more  noble 
alliance  with  the  princess  of  China ;  and  the  decisive  battle  which  almost  extir- 
pated the  nation  of  the  Geougen,  established  in  Tartaiy  the  new  and  more 
powerful  empire  of  the  Turks.^  They  reigned  over  the  north ;  but  they  con- 
fessed the  vanitr  of  conquest,  by  their  faitnful  attachment  to  the  mountain  of 
their  fathers.  The  royal  encampment  seldom  lost  sight  of  mount  Altai,  from 
whence  the  river  Irtish  descends  to  water  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Calmucks,(26) 
which  nourish  the  largest  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  world.  The  soil  is  fruitful, 
and  the  climate  mild  and  temperate ;  the  happy  region  was  ignorant  of  earth- 
quake and  pestilence ;  the  emperor's  throne  was  turned  toward  the  east,  and  a 
Slden  wolt  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  seemed  to  e^ard  the  entrance  of  his  tent. 
le  of  the  successors  of  fiertezena  was  temptea  by  the  luxuiy  and  superstition 
of  China ;  but  his  design  of  building  cities  and  temples  was  defeated  by  the 
simple  wisdom  of  a  Barbarian  counsellor.  "  The  Turks,"  he  said,  **  are  not 
equal  in  number  to  one  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  China.  If  we  ba- 
lance their  power,  and  elude  their  armies,  it  is  because  we  wander  without  any 
fixed  habitations,  in  the  exercise  of  war  and  hunting.  Are  we  strong  ?  we  ad- 
vance and  conquer ;  are  we  feeble  ?  we  retire  and  are  concealed.  Should  the 
Turks  confine  themselves  within  the  walls  of  cities,  the  loss  of  a  battle  would 
be  the  destruction  of  their  empire.  The  Bonzes  preach  only  patience,  humility, 
and  the  renunciation  of  the  world.  Such,  O  kin^ !  is  not  the  religion  of  heroes." 
They  entertained,  with  less  reluctance,  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  but  the  great- 
est part  of  the  nation  acquiescecL  without  inquiry,  in  the  opinions,  or  rather  in 
the  practice  of  their  ancestors.    The  honours  of  sacrifice  were  reserved  for  the 

(83)  From  Caf  to  Caf;  which  a  more  raUomU  geograpbf  wooM  iatorprat,  from  Imaui,  perhaps,  to 
mount  AUai.  AceonUng  to  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Mahometans,  the  basis  of  mount  Car  Is  an 
emerald,  wtioae  reflectloD  produces  the  asure  of  the  sky.  The  mountain  Is  endowed  with  a  annsitivQ 
action  In  Its  roots  or  nenres ;  and  their  ▼ibnoion,  at  the  command  of  God,  Is  the  cause  of  earthquakes 
(D'Herbelot,p.930,S31). 

(S4)  The  Siberian  Iron  is  the  best  and  most  pl«artifu]  in  the  worid ;  and  In  the  aonthern  parta,  above  slxtr 
mines  are  now  worked  by  the  Industry  of  the  Russians  (Btrahlenbeig,  Hist,  of  Siberia,  p.  34S.  387. 
Voyaae  en  Siberie,  par  I'Abb^  Chappe  d*Auteroche,  p.  603— «08,  edit  In  IStoo.  Amsterdam,  1770). 
The  Turks  offered  Iron  for  sale;  yet  the  Roman  ambassadors,  with  strange  obeUnacy,  persisted  la 
believing  Uwt  it  was  all  a  trick,  and  that  their  country  produced  nono  (Meaander  In  Ezeeript.  LdgT  p. 
1S8). 

(iS)  Of  Irgana-kon  (Abulgbazl  Khan,  Hbt.  Genealoglque  des  Tartars,  P.  11.  c.S,  p.  71—77,  c.  15,  p.  155U 
The  tradiUon  of  the  Moguls,  of  Uie  4S0  yean  which  they  passed  hi  the  mountains,  agrees  with  the 
Chinese  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Huns  and  Turin  (de  Gulgnes,  tom.  1.  part  IL  p.  376),  and  the  twenty 
geneiaUaas,  flrom  their  restwation  to  Zin|ris. 

(96)  The  country  of  «he  Turks,  now  of  the  Calmacks,  is  well  described  In  the  Genealogies'  HieloiT, 
p  SU--56a.  The  curious  notes  of  the  French  translaior  are  enlarged  and  digested  In  th'>  «cood  volume 
9f  the  English  venlon. 
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supreme  deity ;  they  acknowledged,  in  rude  b^rmns,  their  obligations  to  tbe  air, 
4he  Bref  tbe  water,  and  tbe  earth ;  and  their  priests  derived  some  profit  from  the 
art  of  divination.  Their  unwritten  laws  were  rigorous  and  impartial :  theft 
was  punidied  by  a  tenfold  restitution:  adultery,  treason,  and  murder,  with 
death ;  and  no  chastisement  could  be  inflicted  too  severe  for  tbe  rare  and  inex- 
piable guilt  of  cowardice.  As  the  sulgect  nations  marched  under  the  standard 
-of  the  Turks,  their  cavaliy,  both  men  and  horses,  were  proudly  computed  by 
millions ;  one  of  their  effective  armies  consisted  of  four  hundred  thousand  sol- 
idiers,  and  in  less  than  fifty  years  they  were  connected  in  peace  and  war  with  the 
Romans,  tbe  Persians,  and  the  Chinese.  In  their  northern  limits,  some  vestige 
may  be  discovered  of  the  form  and  situation  of  Karotchatka,  of  a  people  of  hunt- 
<ers  and  fishermen  whose  sledees  were  drawn  by  dogs,  and  whose  habitations 
•were  buried  in  the  earth.  The  Turks  were  ignorant  of  astronomy:  but  the 
observatidn  taken  by  some  learned  Chinese,  with  a  gnomon  of  eight  leet,  fixes 
fthe  royal  camp  in  tne  latitude  of  forty-nine  degrees,  and  marks  Uieir  extreme 
.progress,  withm  three,  or  at  least  ten  de^es,  of  the  jpolar  circle.(27)  Amoi^ 
Aheir  southern  conquests,  the  most  splendid  was  that  of  the  Nepthalites  or  white 
iluns,  a  polite  and  warlike  people,  who  possessed  the  commercial  cities  of 
•Bocbara  and  Samarcand,  who  had  vanquished  the  Persian  monarch,  and  carried 
their  victorious  arms  along  the  banks,  and  perhaps  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
On  tbe  side  of  tbe  west,  the  Turkish  cavalry  advanced  to  the  lake  Mseotis. 
They  passed  the  lake  on  the  ice.  The  khan  who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Altai,  issued  his  commands  for  tbe  siege  of  Bosphoru8,(28)  a  city,  the  voluntanr 
subject  of  Rome,  and  whose  princes  had  formerly  been  the  friends  of  Atbens.(39) 
To  the  east,  the  Turks  invaded  China,  as  often  as  the  v^our  of  the  government 
was  relaxed :  and  1  am  taught  to  read  in  the  history  of  the  times,  that  they 
mowed  down  their  patient  enemies  like  hemp  or  grass ;  and  that  the  mandarins 
applauded  the  wisdom  of  an  emperor  who  repulsed  these  Barbarians  with  golden 
lances.  This  extent  of  savage  empire  compelled  the  Turkish  monarch  to 
-establish  three  subordinate  princes  of  his  own  blood,  who  soon  forgot  their  grati- 
4ude  and  all^iance.  The  con(][uerors  were  enervated  by  luxury,  which  is 
always  fatal  except  to  an  industrious  people ;  the  policy  of  China  solicited  the 
vanquished  nations  to  resume  their  independence ;  and  the  power  of  the  Turks 
was  limited  to  a  period  of  two  hundred  years.  The  revival  of  their  name  and 
dominion  in  the  southern  countries  of  Asia,  are  the  events  of  a  later  age ;  and 
the  dynasties,  which  succeeded  their  native  realms,  may  sleep  in  oblivion; 
«ince  their  histoiy  bears  no  relation  to  tbe  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.(30) 

In  the  rapid  career  of  conquest,  the  Turks  attacked  and  subdued  the  nation  of 
the  Ogors  or  Varchonites*on  the  banks  of  the  river  Til,  which  derived  the 
epithet  of  black  from  its  dark  water  or  gloomy  forests.  C  31)  The  khan  of  the 
Ogors  was  slain  with  three  hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects,  and  their  bodies 
were  scattered  over  the  space  of  four  days'  journey :  their  surviving  countrymen 
acknowledged  the  strength  and  mercy  of  the  Turks ;  and  a  small  portion, 
about  twenty  thousand  warriors,  preferred  exile  to  servitude.  .They  followed 
the  well-known  road  of  the  Volga,  cherished  the  error  of  the  nations  who  con- 
•founded  them  with  the  AyAas,and  spread  tbe  tenor  of  that  false  though  famous 

(97)  Yisdelou,  ]>.  141. 151.    Tbe  faist,  tlioQgh  U  Kricd^  betonp  to  a  mbordiiiate  aad  mocorire  tri^ 
mavjw  introduced  here. 
_^  ProeopliM,  Perale.  I.  i.  c  19, J.  IL  e.  &    Peynqnml  (OlMnrmtkNM  nu  let  Peaplet  Barbaras,  p.  90!, 


IW),  deflnea  the  diacaaoe  between  Caflh  and  the  old  Boephonifl  at  zvi 

t90}  See,  in  a  Memoir  of  M.  de  Boze  (Mem.  de  r  A( 
'aneieot  kh^  and  medala  of  the  Cimmerian  Bonphorue;, 
Demottbenea  againai  Lepclnee  (in  Reiake,  Orator.  Onoc.  torn.  i.  p.  468, 467). 

—  -      ■  •    andrevol    '        ---—-•-        .       .^.. 


BoBDhonifl  at  zvi  long  Tartar  leaguea. 

icaderoie  dee  IneeripBona,  torn.  vi.  p.  540—505),  tb4 

mm;  and  the  gratitude  of  AUieni,  In  the  Oratioa  of 

noc.  torn.  i.  p.  468, 467). 
(30)  For  the  origin  and'  revolutions  of  tlie  first  Turkish  empire,  the  Chinese  details  are  borrowed  ftom 
-de  Guigaes  (HIrt.  des  Huns,  torn.  L  p.  iL>  367-409),  and  Visdekm  (suppleroent  A  la  Biblioth^que  OrteAt. 
rHsrbeloi,  p.  89—114).    The  Greek  or  Boman  hints  are  gathered  hi  Menander  (p.  ]0&-ld4,)  and  Theo- 
pbvlact  Simocatta  (1.  vii.  e.  7, 8). 

Qtti)  The  river  TM,  or  Tola,  aeoording  to  the  geography  of  De  Guignes  (torn.  I.  part  U.  p.  58,  and  SSB), 
-b  a  small,  though  gralelVil  stream  of  the  desert,  that  nils  into  the  Orbon,  Belinga,  kc  See  BolL  Journey 
Aon  Petaiabur^  to  Pekin  (vol.  il.  p.  184) ;  yet  bis  own  description  of  Uie  Keat,  down  which  bo  saiM 
Into  Uie  Oby,  represents  «be  name  and  attributes  of  Uie  Black  rivtr  (p.  130).! 
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appellation,  which  bad  not,  however,  saved  its  lawful  proprietors  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Turks.  (32)  After  a  long  and  victorious  march,  the  new  Avars  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus,  m  the  country-  of  the  Alani(33)  and  CircaasianSr 
where  they  first  heard  of  the  splendour  and  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire. 
They  humbly  requested  their  confederate,  the  prince  of  the  Alani^  to  lead 
them  to  this  source  of  riches ;  and  their  ambassador,  with  the  permission  of  the 
governor  of  Lazica,  was  transported  hr  the  Euzine  sea  to  Constantinople.  The 
whole  city  was  poifred  forth  to  behola  with  curiosity  and  teiror  the  aspect  of 
'  a  strange  people  ;  their  long  hair,  which  hune  in  tresses  down  their  backs,  was 
gracefully  bound  with  ribbons,  but  the  rest  of  their  habit  appeared  to  imitate 
the  fashion  of  the  Huns.  When  they  were  admitted  to  the  audience  of  Justi- 
nian, Candish,  the  first  of  the  ambassadors,  addressed  the  Roman  emperor  in 
these  terms  :  *'  You  see  before  you,  O  mighty  prince,  the  representatives  of  the- 
strongest  and  most  populous  of  nations,  the  invincible,  the  irresistible  Avars. 
We  are  willing  to  devote  ourselves  to  your  service  :  we  are  able  to  vanquish 
and  destroy  aU  the  enemies  who  now  disturb  your  repose.  But  we  expect,  as 
the  price  of  our  alliance,  as  the  reward  of  our  valour,  precious  gifts,  annual 
subsidies,  and  fruitful  possessions."  At  the  time  of  this  embassy,  Justinian, 
had  reigned  above  thirty,  he  bad  lived  about  seventy-five  years :  bis  mind,  as- 
well  as  his  bodj)  was  feeble  and  languid ;  and  the  conqueror  of  Afiica  and 
Italy,  careless  of  the  permanent  interest  of  his  people,  aspired  only  to  end  his< 
days  in  the  bosom  even  of  inglorious  peace.  In  a  studied  oration,  ne  imparted 
lo  the  senate  his  resolution  to  dissemble  the  insult,  and  to  purchase  the  friendship 
of  the  Avars ;  and  the  whole  senate,  like  the  mandarins  of  Ciiioa,  applauded' 
the  incomparable  wisdom  and  foresight  of  their  soverekn.  The  tnstniments  of 
uxury  were  iinmediately  prepared  to  captivate  the  Barbarians  :  silken  jrar- 
nnents,  soft  and  splendid  beds,  and  chains  and  collars  incrasted  witn  gold.  The 
iimbassadors,  content  with  such  liberal  reception,  departed  from  Constantinople^ 
iind  Valentin,  one  of  the  emperor's  guards,  was  sent  with  a  similar  character 
lo  their  camp  at  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus.  As  their  destruction  or  their 
!iuccess  must  oe  alike  advantageous  to  the  empire,  he  persuaded  them  to  invade 
the  enemies  of  Rome  ;  and  they  were  easily  tempted,  by  rifts  and  promises, 
to  gratify  their  ruline  inclinations.  These  fugitives,  who  fleid  before  the  Turkisb 
arms,  passed  the  Tanais  and  Boiysthenes,  and  boldly  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  Poland  and  Germany,  violating  the  law  of  nations,  and  abusing  the  rights  of 
victory.  Before  ten  years  had  elapsed,  their  camps  were  seated  on  the  Danube 
and  the  Elbe,  many  Bulgarian  and  Sclavonian  names  were  obliterated  from  tfae- 
earth,  and  the  remainder  of  their  tribes  are  found,  as  tributaries  and  vassals,. 
under  the  standard  of  the  Avars.  The  chagan,  the  peculiar  title  of  their  king,. 
still  affected  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  emjperor :  and  Justinian  enter- 
tained some  thoughts  of  fixing  them  in  Pannonia  to  balance  the  prevailing 
power  of  the  Lombards.  But  the  virtue  or  treacheiy  of  an  Avar  betrayed  the 
secret  enmity  and  ambitious  designs  of  bis  countrymen ;  and  they  loudly  com-- 

Slained  of  the  timid,  though  jealous  policy,  of  detaining  then*  amba88adon,and 
enying  the  arms  which  they  had  been  allowed  to  purchase  in  the  capital  ot 
the  empire.(34) 

[A.  D.  569 — ^582.]  Perhaps  the  apparent  change  in  the  dispositions  of  tl^ 
emperors,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  embassy  which  was  received  from  the  con- 
querors of  the  Avan.(36)    The  immense  distance  which  eluded  their  aims,. 

(SB)  Theopbvlact,  I.tU.  c7,  &  And  yet  htafriM  Avara  BreiBvWUeevantotbecjwof  M.  deGulgtnei; 
and  what  can  be  more  fllintrloua  than  Uie/a<««  t  The  right  of  tlio  faglUva  0|on  to  ihat  oatkMial  appal- 
lation  ifl  oonfened  by  the  Turin  themaehraa  (Menander,  p.  1S6). 

(33)  The  Alani  are  itiU  found  in  the  Genealogfcal  Htatory  of  Che  Tartan  (p.  617),  and  in  d'Aavllle'*. 
maps.  They  oppoeed  tlie  march  of  the  general!  of  Zingia  round  tiie  Caeplan  aea,  and  ware  ovcitJinHro, 
In  a  great  banle  (Riat.  de  GengfMan,  1.  fv.  c  9,  p.  447). 

(31)  The  embairtes  and  first  conquests  of  the  Avars  nay  be  read  tn  Henaader  (Excerpt.  Logat.  p.  89». 
im,  101.  )54, 155),  Theophanes  (p.  196),  Uie  HMorla  Miacella.  (1.  zri.  p.  100),  and  Gregory  of  Toun  (L 
iv.  c.  S3.  S9,  in  the  Historians  of  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  314.  SIT). 

(35)  Theophanes  (Chron.  p.  904),  and  the  Hist.  MIscella.  (I.  zrl.  p.  110),  as  undencood  by  De  Gufgnes 
(torn.  i.  part  li.  p.  534),  appear  to  speak  of  a  Torkisb  emhaasy  to  Justinian  Mnnelf :  taut  that  of  Maniacli,. 
tn  the  ftMirita  year  of  his  successor  Justin,  b  posiUvely  the  first  Oiat  reached  Constantinople  ^Manaidar,. 
p.  1081. 
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could  not  extinguish  their  resentment :  the  Turkish  ambasaadors  pursued  the 
footsteps  of  the  vanquished  to  the  Jaik,  the  Vol^a,  mount  Caucasus,  the 
Euxine,  and  Constant mople,  and  at  length  appeared  before  the  successor  of 
Constantine,  to  request  that  he  would  not  espouse  the  cause  of  rebels  and 
fugitives.  Even  commerce  had  some  share  in  this  remarkable  negotiation :  and 
the  Sogdoites,  who  were  now  the  tributaries  of  the  Turks,  embraced  the  fair 
occasion  of  openiru;,  by  the  north  of  the  Caspian,  a  new  road  for  the  importa- 
tion of  Chinese  silk  into  the  Roman  empire.  The  Persian,  who  preferred  the 
navigation  of  Cejion,  had  stopped  the  caravans  of  fiochara  and  Samarcand  : 
their  silk  was  contemptuously  burnt:  some  Turicish  ambassadors  died  m 
Persia,  with  a  suspicion  of  poison  ;  and  the  great  khan  permitted  his  faithful 
vassal  Maniach,  the  prince  of  the  Sogdoites,  to  propose^at  the  Byzantine  court, 
a  treaty  of  alliance  against  their  common  enemies,  xbeir  splendid  apparel 
and  rich  presents,  the  fruit  of  Oriental  luxury,  distinguished  Maniach  and  his 
colleagues,  from  the  rude  savages  of  the  north  :  their  letters,  in  the  Scythian 
character  and  laneuage,  announced  a  people  who  had  attained  the  rudiments 
of  science  :(36)  they  enumerated  the  conquests,  they  offered  the  friendship 
and  military  aid,  of  the  Turks  ;  and  their  sincerity  was  attested  by  direfut 
imprecatbns  (if  the^  were  guilty  of  falsehood)  against  their  own  bead,  and  the 
head  of  Disabul  their  master.  The  Greek  pnnce  entertained  with  hospitable 
legsad  the  amba^adors  of  a  remote  and  powerful  monarch :  the  sight  of  silk- 
worms and  looms  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Sogdoites;  (he  emperor 
renounced^  or  seemed  to  renounce,  the  fugitive  Avars,  but  he  accepted  the 
alliance  of  the  Turics ;  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  carried  by  a  Roman 
minister  to  the  foot  of  mount  Altai.  Under  the  successors  of  Justinian,  the 
friendship  of  the  two  nations  was  cultivated  by  frequent  and  cordial  intercoune ; 
the  most  favoured  vassals  were  permitted  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  ^reat 
khan,  and  one  hundred  and  six  Turks,  who,  on  various  occasions,  had  visited 
Constantinople,  departed  at  the  same  time  for  their  native  country.  The 
duration  ana  length  of  the  journey  from  the  Byzantine  court  to  mount  Altai, 
are  not  specifiea ;  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  mailc  a  road  throt^h  the 
nameless  deserts,  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  morasses  of  Taitaiy ;  but  a  curiou» 
account  has  been  preserved  of  the  reception  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  the 
royal  camp.  After  they  had  been  purified  with  fire  and  incense,  according  ta 
a  rite  still  practised  under  the  sons  of  Zineis,tthey  were  introduced  to  the 
presence  of  Disabul.  In  a  valley  of  the  Golden  Mountain,  they  found  the 
great  khan  in  his  tent,  seated  in  a  chair  with  wheels,  to  which  a  horse  might  be 
occasionalty  harnessed.  As  soon  as  they  had  delivered  their  presents,  which 
were  received  by  the  proper  officers,  tbey  exposed,  in  a  florid  oration,  the 
wishes  of  the  Roman  emperor,  that  victoiy  might  attend  the  arms  of  the  Turks^ 
that  their  rei^n  might  be  long  and  prosperous,  and  that  a  strict  alliance,  without 
envy  or  deceit,  might  for  ever  be  maintained  between  the  two  most  powerful 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  answer  of  Disabul  corresponded  with  these  friendly 
professions,  and  the  ambassadors  were  seated  by  his  side,  at  a  banquet  which 
lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  day :  the  tent  was  surrounded  with  silk  hangings,, 
and  a  Tartar  liquor  was  served  on  the  table,  which  possessed  at  least  the  intoxi- 
cating qualities  of  wine.  The  entertainment  of  the  succeeding  day  was  more 
sumptuous ;  the  silk  hangings  of  the  second  tent  were  embroidered  in  various 
figures ;  and  the  royal  seat,  the  cup%  and  the  vases,  were  of  gold.  A  third 
pavilion  was  supported  by  columns  of  gilt  wood  ;  a  bed  of  pure  and  massy 
gold  was  raised  upon  four  peacocks  of  the  same  metal ;  and  before  the  entrance 
of  their  tent,  dishes,  basins,  and  statues  of  solid  silver,  and  admirable  art,  were 
ostentatiously  piled  in  wagons,  the  monuments  of  valour  rather  than  of  industry. 
When  Disabul  led  his  armies  against  the  frontien  of  Persia,  his  Roman  allies. 


(38)  TlM  BiMrfans  b«Te  foand  chvaetara,  rude  hieroglrohkfl,  on  the  IrtMi  and  TenM,  on  m«dalf . 
lambs,  tdola,  rocki,  obeUaks,  ice  (BlrahleidMff ,  HiM.  of  Siberia,  p,  394.  346.  406.  499).  Dr.  Hyde  (de 
B^gwne  VflCemm  Pannnim.  p.  991,  Ac.)  haa  given  two  alphabets  of  Thibet  and  of  the  Eygoan.  I 
bsT*  long  harboaied  a  Miapicloo  that  all  the  Scythian,  and  ••■w,  perhapa  much,  of  the  Indian  iclencft 
waa  derived  Arom  the  Gceebof  Bactriann.* 
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followed  many  days  the  inarch  of  the  Turkish  camp,  nor  were  they  dismiased 
till  they  had  enjoyed  their  precedency  over  the  envoy  of  the  great  kine,  whose 
loud  and  intemperate  clamours  interrupted  the  silence  of  the  royal  Banquet. 
The  power  and  ambition  of  Chosroes  cemented  the  union  of  the  Turks  and 
Romans*  who  touched  his  dominions  on  either  side  :  but  those  distant  nations, 
regardless  of  each  other,  consulted  the  dictates  of  interest  without  recollecting 
the  obligations  of  oaths  and  treaties.  While  the  successor  of  Disabul  cele- 
brated  hjs  father's  obsequies,  he  was  saluted  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor 
Til>erius,  who  proposed  an  invasion  of  Persia,  and  sustained  with  firmness,  the 
angiy,  and  perhaps  the  just,  reproaches  of  that  haughty  Barbarian.  **  You  see 
my  ten  fingers,'*  said  the  great  khan,  and  he  applied  them  to  his  mouth.  **  You 
Romans  speak  with  as  many  tongues,  but  they  are  tongues  of  deceit  and  per- 
guiy.  To  me  you  hold  one  language,  to  my  subjects  another ;  and  the  nations 
are  successively  deluded  by  your  pei^dious  eloquence.  You  precipitate  your 
allies  into  war  and  danger,  you  enjoy  their  labours,  and  you  neglect  your  (bene- 
factors. Hasten  your  return,  inform  yqur  master  that  a  Turk  is  incapable  of 
^uttering  or  foiigiving  falsehood,  and  that  he  shall  speedily  meet  the  punishment 
which  be  deserves.  While  he  solicits  my  friendship  with  flatterire^  and  hollow 
words,  he  is  sunk  to  a  confederate  of  my  fugitive  Varchonites.  If  I  condescend 
to  march  against  those  contemptible  slaves,  they  will  tremble  at  the  sound  of 
our  whips :  they  will  be  trampled  like  a  nest  of  ants,  under  the  feet  of  my 
innumerable  cavalry.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  road  which  they  have  followed 
to  invade  your  empire ;  nor  can  I  be  deceived  by  the  vain  pretence,  that 
mount  Caucasuii  is  tne  impregnable  barrier  of  the  Romans.  I  know  the  course 
of  the  Niester,  the  Danube,  and  the  Hebrus ;  the  most  warlike  nations  have 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  Turks:  and  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
4he  earth  is  my  inheritance."  Notwithstanding  this  menace,  a  sense  of 
mutual  advantage  soon  renewed  thfe  alliance  of  the  Turks  and  Romans  ;  but 
the  pride  of  the  great  khan  survived  his  resentment :  and  when  he  announced 
an  important  conquest  to  his  friend,  the  emperor  Maurice,  he  styled  him- 
self the  master  of  the  seven  races,  and  the  lord  of  the  seven  climates  of  the 
world.  (37). 

[A.  D.  600 — 630.1  Disputes  have  often  arisen  between  the  sovereigns  of 
Asia,  for  the  title  ofkii^  of  the  world ;  while  the  contest  has  proved  that  it 
-could  not  bek>ng  to  either  of  the  competitors.  The  kin^^dom  of  the  Turks  was 
bounded  b^  the  Oxus  or  Gihon ;  and  Touran  was  separated  by  that  great  river 
from  the  rival  monarchy  of  Iran^  or  Persia,  which,  in  a  smaller  compass,  con- 
tained perhaps  a  larger  measure  of  power  and  population.  The  Persians,  who 
alternately  invaded  and  repulsed  the  Turks  and  the  Romans,  were  still  ruled 
by  the  house  of  Sassan,  which  ascended  the  throne  three  hundred  years  before 
the  accession  of  Justinian.  His  contemporary,  Cabades,  or  Kobad,  had  been 
•successful  in  war  against  the  emperor  Anastasius  :  but  the  reign  of  that  prince 
was  distracted  by  civil  and  religious  troubles.  A  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his 
-subjects  J  an  exile  amoii^  the  enemies  of  Persia;  he  recovered  his  liberty  by 
prostituting  the  honour  ofhis  wife,  and  regained  his  kingdom  with  the  dangerous 
and  mercenary  aid  of  the  Barbarians,  who  had  slain  his  father.  His  nobles 
were  suspicious  that  Kobad  never  foi^gave  the  authors  of  his  expulsion,  or  even 
(hose  of  his  restoration.  The  people  were  deluded  and  inflamed  by  the  fana- 
ticism of  Mazdak,C38)  who  asserted  the  community  of  women,(39)  and  the 
equality  of  mankind,  while  he  appropriated  the  richest  lands  and  most  beau- 
tiful females  to  the  use  of  his  secretanes.  The  view  of  these  disorders,  which 
liad  been  fomented  by  his  laws  and  examples,(40)  imbittered  the  declining 

(tr?)  All  tlw  dtttaili  of  these  Tnrklsb  and  Rooiftn  emboniei,  m  corioue  in  the  h\Btory  of  human  mil- 
iiera,  axe  drawn  fhm  the  extractaof  Menander  (p.  lOfr—UO.  151—194.  161— IM),  in  which  we  oAen 
trcgrct  Uie  want  of  order  and  connexion. 

(:«)  Seed*Herbelot  (BiblioL  Orient  p.  M8.fl89) ;  Hyde  (de  Rellglone  Vet  Pemmin,  c  31,  p  »0  991); 
•Tocock  (Specimen  Ui^'L  Arab.  p.  70, 71) ;  Eutycfaiiu  CAnnal.  torn.  ii.  p.  176} ;  Teieiia  (in  StevwM  BML 
tff  Persia,  1. 1,  c  34)* 

(39)  The  nime  of  Uie  new  law  for  the  community  of  women,  was  toon  propasated  In  Syria  ( Aaaemau 
Sibllnt.  Orient,  torn.  ill.  p  408),  and  Greece  (Procop.  Peraic. !.  i.  c.  S|. 

(40)  He  offered  hii  owa  wtiu  and  sister  to  the  prophet ,  but  the  praycn  of  Noddmui  Btvad  bia  motlNra 
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MM  of  the  Fenian  roooarch ;  and  his  fean  were  increased  by  the  consdoumeii 
oF  his  destt^n  to  reverse  the  natural  and  customaiy  order  of  succession,  in  favour 
of  his  third  and  most  favoured  son,  so  famous  under  the  names  of  Chosroes  and 
Nushirvan*  To  render  the  youth  more  illustrious  in  the  ejes  of  the  nations, 
Kobad  was  desirous  that  he  should  be  adopted  by  the  emperor  Justin:* the 
hope  of  peace  inclined  the  Byzantine  court  to  accept  this  singular  proposal , 
and  Chosroes  mkbt  have  acquired  a  specious  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  hb 
Roman  parent.  But  the  future  mischief  was  diverted  by  the  advice  of  the 
gusstor  rrcx:lus :  a  difficulty  was^startedy  whether  the  adoption  should  be  per- 
iormed  as  a  civil  or  militaiy  rite';(41)  the  treaty  was  abruptly  dissolved;  and 
Ihe  sense  of  this  indi^ity  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Chosroes,  who  bad  already 
advanced  to  the  Tipis  on  his  road  to  Constantinople.  His  father  did  not  loi^ 
survive  the  disappointment  of  his  wishes :  the  testament  of  their  deceased  sove* 
reign  was  read  in  the  assembly  of  the  nobles ;  and  a  powerful  faction,  prepared 
for  the  event,  and  regardless  of  the  priority  of  age,  exalted  Chosroes  to  the 
throne  of  Persia.  He  filled  that  throne  during  a  prosperous  period  of  forty- 
e^ht  years  ;^42)  and  the  Justice  of  Nushirvan  is  celebrated  as  the  theme  of 
immortal  praise  by  the  nations  of  the  East. 

[A.  D.  631*^79.]  But  the  justice  of  kings  is  understood  by  themselves,  and 
even  by  their  subiects,  with  an  ample  indulgence  for  the  gratification  of  passion 
and  interest.  The  virtue  of  Chosroes  was  that  of  a  conqueror  who»  in  the 
measures  of  peace  and  war,  is  excited  by  ambition  and  restrained  by  prudence; 
who  confounds  the  greatness  with  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  and  calndy  devotes 
the  lives  of  thousands  to  the  fame,  or  even  the  amusement,  of  a  single  man.  In 
his  domestic  administration,  the  just  Nushirvan  would  merit,  in  our  feeling 
the  appellation  of  a  tyrant.  His  two  elder  brothers  had  been  deprived  of  their 
fair  expectations  of  the  diadem :  their  future  life,  between  the  supreme  rank 
and  the  condition  of  subjects,  was  anxious  to  themselves  and  formidable  to  their 
master ;  fear  as  well  as  revenee  might  tempt  them  to  rebel ;  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  a  conspiracy  satisfied  the  author  of  their  wrongs ;  and  the  repose  of 
Chosroes  was  secured  by  the  death  of  these  unhappy  princes,  with  tbeii 
families  and  adherents.  One  guiltless  youth  was  savea  ana  dbmissed  by  the 
compassion  of  a  veteran  general ;  and  tnisact  of  humanity,  which  was  revealed 
by  his  son,  overbalanced  the  merit  of  reducing  twelve  nations  to  the  obedience 
ot  Persia.  The  zeal  and  prudence  of  Melxxies  had  fixed  the  diadem  on  the 
head  of  Chosroes  himself:  but  be  delayed  to  attend  the  royal  summons,  till 
he  had  performed  the  duties  of  a  militaiy  review ;  he  was  instantly  com- 
manded to  repair  to  the  iron  tripod,  which  stood  before  the  gate  of  the 
palace,(43)  whera,  it  was  death  to  relieve  or  approach  the  victim ;  and  Mebodes 
languished  several  days  before  bis  sentence  was  pronounced,  by  the  inflexible 
pride  and  calm  ingratitude  of  the  son  of  Kobad.  But  the  people,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  East,  are  disposed  to  foigive,  and  even  to  applaud,  the  cruelty 
which  strikes  at  the  loftiest  heads;  at  the  slaves  of  ambition,  whose  voluntary 
•cboice  has  exposed  them  to  live  in  the  smiles,  and  to  perish  by  the  frown,  of  a 
capricious  monarch.  In  the  execution  of  the  laws  which  he  had  no  temptation 
'to  violate  ;  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  which  attacked  his  own  diniity,  as  well 
as  the  happiness  of  individuab ;  Nushirvan,  or  Chosroes,  deservea  the  appella- 

and  Uw  indlvMiH  moMreh  never  forgave  tiie  hammaaoa  to  wbkh  hli  ffital  piety  had  etooped:  pedet 

Ukm  dMMculatne  (Mid  be  to  U asdak),  eiOw  f"^^  adlrae  narei  oeeopat.    CPooock,  Specimen  UiiU  Arak 

p.  71). 

(41)ProGoplui,Peraie.l.t.e.ll.    Waa  not  Proelm  over  wiee  1  Wat  not  the  danger  imaginary  S^'Die 

at  leaat.  waa  injnrlooa  to  a  nation  not  iSnoraatof  lettera;  «  ypmiymM  ot  fitfOapoi  lys  watcof 

icXX*0oX«#y4ntnm.    Whether  any  mode  M  adopUo  ••    - 


wmwrat  cXX*  oaXw  mtnif    Whether  any  mode  ^  adopUon  waa  practbed  in  Persia.  I  nueh  doubL 

(43)  Prom  Proeoplae  and  Agathlaa,  Pa^  (torn.  li.  p.  SO.  SM,)  haa  proved  that  Cboaroea  Nuahirvan 
aieended  Um  throne  in  Uw  Sfth  year  of  Jnsilniaa  (A.  D.  531,  April  1— A.  D.  533,  AprU  11.  But  Uie  true 
ehronokigv,  which  barmonizea  wlUi  Uie  Orerka  and  Orlentala,  ia  aieertalned  by  John  Malala  (torn  ii. 
Sll).  Cabades  or  Kobad,  aTcer  a  reign  of  forty-three  jmn  and  two  monUn,  aiekened  tiie  Sth.  and  died 
tiie  13th,  of  September,  A.  D.  531,  aged  eighty-two  years.  According  to  the  annala  of  Eutycbius, 
Nnshtrvan  rei«ned  forty-seven  years  and  six  months ;  aad  hie  death  must  conaequenUy  be  placed  ia 
March,  A.  P.  579. 

(43)  Proeopliia,  Perrie.  1.  L  e.  93.  Brisson  de  Regn.  Pen.  p.  404.  The  gate  of  Uie  palace  of 
Ispaban  is,  or  wse,  Uie  Ibtal  scene  of  diigraoe  or  deaUi.    (Ohaidln,  Voyage  en  Perse,  torn.  iv.  p.  31S,  313.1 
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tion  of^tii^.  His  government  was  firm,  rigorous,  and  impartial.  It  was  the  fint 
labour  of  his  reig^  to  abolish  the  dangerous  theoiy  of  common  or  equal  posses- 
sions ;  the  lands  and  women  which  tte  sectaries  of  Mazdak  had  usuiped,  were 
lestoied  to  their  lawful  owners ;  and  the  temperate^chastisement  of  tne  fanatics 
or  impostors  confirmed  the  domestic  rights  of  society.  Instead  of  listening 
witii  blind  confidence  to  a  favourite  minister,  he  established  four  viziers  over 
tfie  four  great  provinces  of  his  empire,  Assyria,  Media,  Persia,  and  Bactriana. 
In  the  choice  of  judges,  prefects,  and  counsellors,  he  strove  to  remove  the  mask 
which  is  always  worn  in  the  presence  of  kings :  he  wished  to  substitute  the 
natural  order  of  talents  for  the  accidental  distinctions  of  birth  and  fortune ;  he 
professed,  in  sj^cious  language,  his  intention  to  prefer  those  men  who  carried 
the  poor  in  their  bosoms,  and  to  banish  corruotion  from  the  seat  of  justice,  as 
dogs  were  excluded  from  the  temple  of  the  Magi.  The  code  of  laws  of  the 
first  Artazerxes  was  revived  and  published  as  the  rule  of  the  magistrates :  but 
the  assurance  of  speedy  punishment  was  the  best  security  oi  their  virtue. 
Their  behaviour  was  inspected  by  a  thousand  eyes,  their  words  were  over- 
neard  by  a  thousand  ears,  the  secret  or  public  agents  of  the  throne ;  and  the 
provinces  from  the  Indian  to  the  Arabian  confines,  were  edigfatened  by  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  a  sovereign,  who  affected  to  emulate  his  celestial  brother  in  his 
rapid  and  salutary  career.  Education  and  agriculture  he  viewed  as  the  two 
objects  most  deserving  of  his  care.  In  every  city  of  Persia,  orphans,  and  the 
children  of  the  poor,  were  maintained  and  mstructed  at  the  public  expense  ; 
the  dai^hteis  were  eiven  in  marria^  to  the  richest  citizens  of  their  own  rank : 
and  the  sons,  according  to  their  different  talents,  were  employed  in  mechanic 
tndes,  or  promoted  to  more  honourable  service.  The  deserted  villajg^es  were 
relieved  b^  his  bounty;  to  the  peasants  and  farmers  who  were  found  incapable 
of  cultivating  their  lands,  he  distributed  cattle,  seed,  and  the  instruments  of 
husbandly ;  and  the  rare  and  inestimable  treasure  of  fresh  water  was  parsimo- 
niously mans^d,  and  skilfully  dispersed  over  the  arid  territoiy  of  Persia.  (44) 
The  prosperity  of  that  kingdom  was  the  effect  and  the  evidence  of  his  virtues  r 
his  vices  are  those  of  Oriental  despotism :  but  in  the  long  comMtition  between 
Chosroes  and  Justinian,  the  advantage  Doth  of  merit  and  fortune  is  almost 
always  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Barbarian.(45) 

To  the  praise  of  justice,  Nushirvan  united  the  repotatkm  of  knowledge ;  and 
iht  seven  Greek  philosophers,  who  visited  his  court,  were  invited  and  cteceived 
by  the  stran|;e  assurance,  that  a  disciple  of  Plato  was  seated  on  the  Persian 
throne.  Did  they  expect  that  a  prince,  strenuously  exercised  in  the  toils  of 
war  and  government,  should  Mutate,  with  dexterity  fike  their  own,  the  abstruse 
and  profound  questions  which  amused  the  leisure  of  the  schools  of  Athens  ? 
Could  they  hope  that  the  precepts  of  philosophy  should  direct  the  life,  and 
control  the  passions,  of  a  despot,  whose  infancy  nad  been  tau^t  to  consider 
Aw  absolute  and  fluctuating  wiU  as  the  only  rule  of  moral  obligation  ?(46)  The 
studies  of  Chosroes  were  ostentatious  and  superficial :  but  his  example  awakened 
the  curiosity  of  an  ingenious  people,  and  tne  light  of  science  was  diffused  over 
the  dominions  of  Per6ia.(47}  At  (iondi  Sapor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
royal  city  of  Susa«  an  academy  of  physic  was  founded,  which  insensibly 
became  a  liberal  sciiod  of  poetiy,  philosophy,  and  ihetoric.(48)    The  annals 


(4C)lBF0ni»,dienriiMeortlMwtt0ntouafleeror«aie.  T^—teff  wdkodiwlmrfiaeo— 
duuiMli  to  uracil  dimlDiilMd,  wid  wMiIiiIm  totltt^oT  itaeioU;  40S  wHlt  bvnbmnnemay  km  umr 
Tauria,  and  49,000  wera  onoe  reckoned  in  die  provlDce  of  Khomen  (Clwidiii,  lom.  UL  pw  90^  iOO.  T»> 
vei iilei^loiii*  L  p> 4SB). 

(45)  The  eharMter  and  gufommeiitof  Nmliinfan  la  i  upi  aaijiniid  aumettaueatotbe  wwda  of  d^HcttMloe 


9U>lloL  Ocient.  p.  SSO,  4ce.  ftom  KlMDdeaiir),  Euncfaliia  (ArniaL  torn.  il.  p.  179,  180— vwr  rich),  Ab«l- 
Bharagioi  (Dynaat.  ▼!!.  p.  94, 9ft-Tenr  poor),  Tarikh  BehUianl  (p.  144— ISO),  Toeint  (In  Stevens  1*  >•  «• 
»),  Aaieman.  (BiMioi.  Orient.  tom.lU.  p.  404-410),  and  Uie  Abb4  Fonmont  (HIal.  da  PAcad.  d<» 
Inaeriptlona,  torn.  tU.  p.  99S--SS4),  who  baa  tmaalated  a  apuiloua  or  flennlne  taattment  of  Nnabinran. 

(40)  A  tbousaod  yean  before  hla  birth,  ttM  judfen  of  Perria  had  flTon  a  aolcian  opinion— rv  ^owXawyrt 
Utpasw  (|ciMu  iTMcciv  7*  ov  PwXitmi  (Herodot.  I.  ilL  e.  31,  p.  910,  edit  Weaieliiiii).  Nor  had  Uiia  cob- 
■dmUonal  maxini  been  negleeicd  aa  a  uaeleai  and  barren  Uieory. 

(47)  On  Um  literary  stale  of  Perala,  the  Greek  veiiioni,  phlloaophera,  nophiata,  Uie  learning  «r  ifw>- 
tanee  of  Choaoea,  Acathiua  (I.  II.  c  00—71),  dlaplaya  mneh  infonnattoa  and  atrong  pr^lodloaa. 

««)  jjaaamaii.  BibfioC  Orient.  ImlW.  n.  scczlf.  vI.  tU. 
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of  the  inoRarch7(49)  were  composed ;  and  while  recent  and  authentic  hktoiy 
might  aflbrd  some  useful  lessons  both  to  the  prince  and  people,  the  darkness  oif 
the  first  ages  was  embellished  bj  the  giants,  the  dragons,  and  the  fabulous 
heroes  of  Oriental  romance.(50)  Eveiy  leamed  or  confident  stianger  was 
enriched  hj  the  bounty,  and  flattered  by  the  conversation  of  the  monarch :  he 
nobljr  rewarded  a  Greek  physician,(61  j  by  the  deliverance  of  three  thousand 
captives ;  and  the  sophists  who  contended  for  his  favour,  were  exaq[>erated  by, 
the  wealth  and  insolence  of  Uranius,  their  more  successfiil  rival.  Nushirvan 
believed,  or  at  least  respected,  the  religion  of  the  Magi ;  and  some  traces  of 
persecution  may  be  discovered  in  his  re^.(52)  xet  he  allowed  himself 
freely  to  compare  the  tenets  of  the  various  sects ;  and  the  theological  disputes 
in  which  he  frequently  presided,  diminbhed  the  authority  of  the  priest,  and 
enlightened  the  minds  ot  the  people*  At  nis  command,  the  most  celebrated 
writers  of  Greece  and  In(^a  were  translated  into  the  Persian  language;  a 
smoodi  and  elegant  idiom,  recommended  by  Mahomet  to  the  use  of  paradise : 
though  it  is  branded  with  the  epithets  of  savace  and  unmusical  b^  the  ignorance 
and  presumption  of  Aeathias.(53)  Yet  the  Greek  historian  might  reasonably, 
wonaer,  that  it  riiould  oe  found  possible  to  execute  an  entire  version  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  in  a  foreign  dialect,  which  had  not  been  framed  to  express  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  the  subtleties  of  philosophic  disauisition.  And,  if  the 
reason  of  the  Stag^te  might  be  equally  dark,  or  equally  intelligible  in  every 
tongue,  the  dramatic  art  andverbal  ai^umentation  of  the  disciple  orSocrates,(54) 
appears  to  be  indissolubly  mingled  with  the  grace  and  perfection  of  his  Attic 
s^ie.  In  the  search  of  universal  knowledge,  Nushirvan  was  informed,  that  the 
moral  and  political  fables  of  Pilpay,  an  ancient  Brachman,  were  preserved  with 
a  jealous  reverence  among  the  treasures  of  the  king  of  India.  The  physician 
Ferozes  was  secretly  despatched  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with  instructions 
to  procure,  at  any  price,  the  con^munication  of  this  valuable  work.  His  dex- 
terity obtained  a  transcript,  his  learned  diligence  accomplished  a  translation ; 
and  the  fables  of  Pilpay(55^  were  read  and  admired  in  the  assembly  ot 
Nushirvan  and  hLs  nobles.  Tne  Indian  original,  and  the  Persian  copy,  nave 
long  since  disappeared ;  but  this  venerable  monument  has  been  saved  by  the 
cunosily  of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  revived  in  the  modem  Persic,  the  Tunish, 
the  Synac,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Greek  idioms,  and  transfused  through  succes- 
nve  versions  into  the  modem  languages  of  Europe.  In  their  present  form,  the 
peculiar  character,  the  manners,  and  religion  ot  the  Hindoos,  are  completely 
obliterated ;  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay  is  far  inferiw  to 
the  concise  el^ance  of  Phsedrus,  and  the  native  jg^races  of  La  Fontaine.  Fif* 
teeo  moral  and  political  sentences  are  illustrated  in  a  series  of  apologues ;  but 

(40)  TlM  SiMli  NiuBeb,  or  book  of  KlDfi,  !■  perbapi  die  origliMl  rseord  of  btatoiy  wMeli  was  tnntaied 
into  Greek  lijr  UMtBierpraiar  Seniue  (Agftthlu, !.  ▼.  p.  Ml)|  presarved  aner  Uie  Mehooetan  eonqueit, 
and  ▼eralfied  in  die  year  9M,  by  tke  national  poet  FeraonHl.  See  d'Anqnefil  (Mem.  de  P Academie,  torn. 
aoxL  p.  379),  and  Sir  WUIlam  Jonea  (Hb<t  of  Nader  Sliah,  p.  ISl). 

(00)  In  ibe  AAh  eenloiy,  Uie  name  of  Restom,  or  Rostam,  a  hero  who  eqiialled  the  atrength  of  twelve 
elepbanta,  waa  fknUliar  to  the  ArmenlanB  (Moeea  of  Chorenensla.  Hiat.  Armen.  1.  11.  c  7,  p.  96,  edit 
'**'   ""^n).    In  the  beginning  of  the  aevenlli.  a  Perrian  Remaoee  of  Eoatam  and  laftodier  waa  applauded 


at  Meeca,  (8ale*a  Koran,  c  zxzL  p.  335).  Tet  thia  expoaltion  of  taidlcnua  nova  hlMorto,  in  not  given  by 
Maraod  (Kdhtat.  Aleoran.  p.  544-4481). 

(^^Lf '^'SSP*  ^^^<^'  ^  ^^'  ^'  ^  Kobad  bad  a  ftvenrite  Greek  phvaleian,  Stephen  of  Edewa  (Pereic.  1. 
U.  e.  9S).  The  practice  waa  ancient ;  and  Heiodolua  lelatea  the  ad veoUnes  of  Pemocedea  of  Crotona  Q. 
iil.  c  IftS— 137). 

(53)  See  PaA,  torn.  fi.  p.  986.  In  one  of  the  treatiei  an  bonoarable  article  waa  Inaerted  for  the  tol^ra* 
tion  and  hartal  of  die  Catholiea  (Menander  in  Excerpt.  Iiegat  p.  143).  Moihiaad,  a  eon  of  Nuahirvan, 
waa  a  Chriadan.  a  rebel,  and— a  nartyr !    (IVHerbelot,  p^  681). 

(53)  On  the  Iwaiaa  language,  and  ite  three  dialeeta,  eonmilt  d*Anqaetl!  (p.  339—3^,  and  Jones  (p. 
153—185) :  aypia  rm  y>wr79  icat  aiumratm^  ia  the  character  which  AgmUiias  0-  U-  P«  06|)  aacribee  to  an 
Idiom  renowned  In  the  Eaatlor  poetical  iiolVngBB 

(54)  AgatMaa  specillea  the  Gorglaa,  Phedon,  Parmenidea,  and  Tlmmw.  BenandoC  (FabridQa,  BibHot. 
Gnec  torn.  ziL  p.  SMS— 961,)  does  not  mendon  thia  barbaric  vendon  of  Arialotle. 

(55)  Of  theee  fldriee  I  have  seen  three  copies  in  three  different  languacea!  1.  In  Ofvelfe,  translaaBd  by 
IbneoD  Sedi  (A.  D.  1100)  fttm  the  Arabic,  and  pabllshed  by  Starch  at  BerHn  in  1607,  hi  f 


SbneoD  Setfa  (A.  D.  1100)  fttm  the  Arabic,  and  pabllshed  by  Starch  at  BerHn  in  1607,  hi  Ifimo.  9.  In 
L,9timy  a  vetaton  froai  the  Greek,  Bapientia  Indonim,  Inserted  by  Per^  Poussln  at  the  end  of  hla  edition 
of  Pachymer  (p.  547'-6a0,  edit.  Roman).  3.  In  Frtmch^  ftom  the  Turkish,  dedicated,  in  1510,  to  Saltan 
Bolinuin.  Contea  et  Fablea  Indlennea  de  Bidpat  et  de  Lokman,  par  M.  M.  Galland  et  Cardonne,  Paria, 
17^9,3  vola.  la  ISoM.    Mr.  Wharton  (HIalory  of  BoglWi  Poetry,  vol.  I.  p.  139-131),  takea  a  larger  sco^* 
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tbe  compoeition  is  intricate,  the  namtive  prolix,  and  the  precept  obvious  and 
barren.  Yet  the  Bracbman  may  assume  the  merit  of  inventing  a  pleasing;  fiction 
which  adorns  the  nakedness  of  truth,  and  alleviates,  perhaps,  to  a  royal  ear, 
the  harshness  of  instruction.  With  a  similar  design,  to  admonish  kings  tba^ 
they  are  strone  only  in  tbe  strength  of  their  subjects,  the  same  Indians  invented 
the  eame  of  chess,  which  was  likewise  introduced  into  Persia  under  the  reign 
c^  l7ushirvan.(56) 

J  A.  D.  633 — ^639.]  The  son  of  Kobad  found  his  kii^dom  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  successor  of  Constantine;  and  the  anxiety  of  his  domestic  situation 
inclined  him  to  grant  the  suspension  of  arms,  which  Justinian  was  impatient 
to  purchase.  Cho9Y)es  saw  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  bis  feet.  He  accepied 
eleven  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  as  the  price  of  an  endlcMS  or  indefinite  peace  ;t&7) 
Home  mutual  exchanges  were  regulated ;  the  Persian  assumed  the  guard  ot  tbe 
gates  of  Caucasus,  and  tbe  demolition  of  Dara  was  suspended,  on  condition 
that  it  should  never  be  made  the  residence  of  the  general  of  tbe  EasU  This 
interval  of  repose  had  been  solicited,  and  was  diligently  improved  by  the  am- 
bition of  the  emperor:  bis  African  conquests  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  Per- 
sian treat3r;  and  the  avarice  of  Chosroes  was  soothed  by  a  large  portion  of  tbe 
spoils  of  Uarthage,  which  his  ambassadors  required  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry, 
md  under  the  colour  of  friendship. (68)  But  the  trophies  of  Belisarius  dis- 
turbed the  slumbers  of  the  great  king ;  and  he  heard  with  astonishment,  envy, 
and  fear,  that  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Rome  itself,  had  been  reduced  in  three  rapid 
campaigns,  to  the  obedience  of  Justinian.  Unpractised  in  the  art  of  violating^ 
treaties,  he  secretly  excited  his  bold  and  subtle  vassal  Almondar.  That  prince 
of  the  Saracens,  who  resided  at  Hira,(59)  had  not  been  included  in  the  eeneraL 
peace,  and  still  waged  an  obscure  war  against  his  rival  Arethas,  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Gassan,  and  confederate  of  the  empire.  The  subject  of  their  dispute 
was  an  extensive  sbeepwalk  in  tbe  desert  to  the  south  of  Palmyra.  An  imme- 
morial tribute  for  the  Acense  of  pasture,  appeared  to  attest  the  rights  of  Almon- 
dar, while  the  Gassanite  appealed  to  the  JLatin  name  of  Strata*  a  paved  road, 
at  an  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  sovereie[ntv  and  labours  of  the  Romans.  (60) 
The  two  monarchs  supported  the  cause  of  tneir  respective  vassals ;  and  the 
Persian  Arab,  without  expecting  the  event  of  a  slow  and  doubtful  arbitration, 
enriched  his  flying  camp  with  tbe  spoil  and  captives  of  Syria.  Instead  oi 
repelling  the  arms,  Justinian  attempted  to  seduce  the  fidelity,  of  Almondar^ 
while  he  called  from  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  the  nations  of  Ethiopia  and 
Scythia  to  invade  the  dominions  of  his  rival.  But  tbe  aid  of  such  allies  was 
distant  and  precarious,  and  the  discovery  of  this  hostile  correspondence  iustified 
the  complaints  of  the  Goths  and  Armenians,  who  implored,  almost  at  tne  same 
time,  the  protection  of  Chosroes.  The  descendants  of  Arsaces,  who  were  still 
numerous  in  Armenia,  had  been  provoked  to  assert  the  last  relics  of  national 
freedom  and  hereditary  rank ;  and  the  ambassadors  of  Vitiges  bad  secretly 
traversed  the  empire  to  expose  the  instant,  and  almost  inevitable,  danger  of  the 
kinedom  of  Italy.  Their  representations  were  uniform,  weighty,  and  effectual. 
'*  We  stand  before  your  throne,  the  advocates  of  your  interest  as  well  as  of  our 
own.  The  ambitk)us  and  faithless  Justinian  aspires  to  be  the  sole  master  of 
the  world.  Since  tbe  endless  peace,  which  betrayed  the  common  freedom  of 
mankind,  that  prince,  your  ally  in  words,  your  enemy  in  actions,  has  alike 

(86)  See  Uie  BMoite  ShabUndU  of  Dr.  Hyde  (Syntacm.  DtawitaL  torn,  U.  i^  61-rS9). 

(ST)  The  endleei  peace  (Praoopiiu,  Fenic  L  L  c.  SI,)  waaeoneludBdor  ralilled  In  tbe  aisUi  year,  and 
Uilrd  conaulsliip  of  jTustinian  (A.  D.  533,  between  Januaiy  1,  and  April  1.  Fagl,  ton.  ii.  p.  550.)  Mar- 
oeOlnua,  In  hie  Chronicle,  uaee  the  atyle  of  Medea  and  PenAana. 

(98)  ProeopiiH,  Panic.  L  I.  c.  98. 

(99)  Almondar,  King  of  RIra,  waa  depoeed  by  Kobad,  and  reeiored  by  Nuahirran.    Hia  roolb 
h&  beauty,  waa  aornansed  OlutUL  Wntm'^  an  appellation  which  became  heiedltanr,  and  was  c 


iw  beauty,  waa  aornamed  OU*tM  Watvr^  an  appeUation  which  became  heiedltanr,  and  was  eztended* 
for  a  mora  noble  caoae  (liberality  la  famine)  to  the  Arab  princes  of  Syria  (Pocock,  S^iedmen  HiaL  Arab, 
p.  69, 70). 


(^  Proeopina,  Persfc  I.  iL  e.  1.  We  are  ignonml 
road  often  days*  Joamey  ftom  AoraniUa  to  Babylonli 
Weiadinc  and  d'Anville  are  ilient. 


ant  of  tbe  origin  and  oMect  of  tbia  wtrtaa^  a  paveft 
WMMdi       -^  -••*  --"■'  —  -"— iytottlaz-rSea  a  Ladn  ooia  in  IMOrie^a  Map.  bap  Orient ) 
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malted  his  friends  and  foes,  and  has  filled  the  earth  with  blood  and  confu^ 
sion.  Has  he  not  violated  the  pmilegres  of  Armenia,  the  independence  of  Col ' 
chos,  and  the  wild  liberty  of  the  Tzanian  mountains  ?  Has  be  not  usurped, 
with  equal  avidity,  the  city  of  Bosphonis  on  the  frozen  Mceotus,  and  the  vale 
of  palm-trees  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea  ?  The  Moors,  the  Vandals,  the 
Goths,  have  been  successively  oppressed,  and  each  nation  has  calmly  remsined 
the  spectator  of  their  neignbour's  ruin.  Embrace,  O  king!  the  favourable 
moment ;  the  East  is  left  without  defence,  while  the  armies  of  Justinian  and 
his  renowned  general  are  detained  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  West.  If  your 
hesitate  and  delay,  Belisarius  and  his  victorious  troops  will  soon  return  from' 
the  Tiber  to  the  Tigris,  and  Persia  may  enjoy  the  wretched  consolation  of 
being  the  last  devoured."(61)  By  such  aiguraents,  Chosroes  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  imitate  the  example  which  he  condemned  :  but  the  Persian,  ambi- 
tious of  military  fame,  disdained  the  inactive  warfare  of  a  rival,  who  issued 
hb  sar^inary  commands  from  the  secure  station  of  the  Byzantine  palace. 

[A.  D.  540.]  Whatever  mieht  be  the  provocations  of  Chosroes,  be  abused 
the  confidence  of  treaties ;  and  the  just  reproaches  of  dissimulation  and  false* 
hood  could  only  be  concealed  by  the  lustre  of  his  victories. (62)  The  Persian 
army,  which  had  been  assembled  in  the  olains  of  Babylon,  prudently  declined 
the  strong  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  and  followed  the  western  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, till  the  small  though  populous  town  of  Dura*  presumed  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  great  king.  The  gates  of  Dura,  by  treacheiy  and  surprise, 
were  burst  open:  and  as  soon  as  Chosroes  had  stained  bis  scimitar  with  the 
blood  of  the  inhaoitantSy  he  dismissed  the  ambassador  of  Justinian  to  inform  his 
master  in  what  place  he  had  lef^  the  enemy  of  the  Romans.  The  conqueror 
still  aflfected  the  praise  of  humanity  and  justice ;  and  as  he  beheld  a  noble  ma- 
tron with  her  infant  rudely  dragged  along  the  ground,  he  sighed,  he  wept,  and 
implored  the  divine  justice  to  punish  the  author  of  these  calamities.  Yet  the 
herd  of  twelve  thousand  captives  was  ransomed  for  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold : 
the  neighbouring  bishop  of  Seriopolis  pledged  his  faith  for  the  payment ;  and 
in  the  subsequent  year  the  unfeeling  avarice  of  Chosroes  exacted  the  penalty  of 
an  obligation  which  it  was  generous  to  contract  and  impossible  to  aischaige. 
He  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Syria ;  but  a  feeble  enemy,  who  vanished  at  his 
approach,  disappointed  him  of  the  honour  of  victory ;  and  as  he  could  not  hope 
to  establish  his  dominion,  the  Persian  king  displayed  in  thiA  inroad  the  mean 
and  rapacious  vices  of  a  robber.  Hierapolis,  Berrns  or  Aleppo,  Aparoea,  aa 
Chalcis,  were  successive!]^  besieged :  they  redeemed  their  safety  by  a  ransom 
of  |;old  or  silyer,  proportioned  to  their  respective  strength  and  opulence  ;  and 
their  new  master  enforced,  without  observing,  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Edu- 
cated in  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  be  exercised,  without  remorse,  the  lucrative 
trade  of  sacrilege :  and,  aQer  stripping  of  its  gold  and  gems,  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross,  he  generously  restored  the  naked  relic  to  the  devotion  of  the  Christians  of 
Apamea.  No  more  than  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  Antioch  was  ruined 
bjr  an  earthquake  ;t  but  the  queen  of  the  east,  the  new  Theopolis,  had  been 
raised  from  the  ground  by  the  liberality  of  Justinian ;  and  the  increasing  g^at- 
ness  of  the  building^  and  the  people  already  erased  the  memory  of  this  recent 
disaster.  On  one  side,  the  city  was  defended  by  the  mountain,  on  the  other  by 
the  river  Orontes ;  but  the  most  accessible  part  was  commanded  by  a  superior 
eminence :  the  proper  remedies  were  rejected,  from  the  despicable  fear  of  dis- 
covering its  weakness  to  the  enemy ;  and  Germanus,  the  emperor^s  nephew^ 
refused  to  trust  his  person  and  dignity  within  the  walls  of  a  besieged  city.    The 

(61)  I  have  Mended,  ta  « tbort  epeech,  Uie  two  oraUoni  of  the  Araacidee  of  Anaenla  and  the  Oothle 
amb—adoti.  Proeoplae,  in  Ma  public  Uilory,  feelB,  and  makee  u  (M,  dkat  Jntfinlan was  die  tme  anlhor 
of  dM  war  (Peraic  I.  ii.  c.  SL  8), 


(68)  The  Invasion  of  Syria,  Uie  rain  of  Anttoeh,  Jkc  are  rdated  in  a  fM  fod  retular  eeries  by  Proeo- 
moM  (Peraic.  I.  Ii.  c.  &~M).  Small  collateral  aid  can  be  drawn  from  the  Orientale:  yet  not  they,  bat 
d'Berheloc  hlnaelf  (p.  S80),  eboald  blush,  when  he  Uamee  them  for  makhif  Juatinian  and  Nuehlrvaa 
eouamnorariee.  On  the  geography  of  the  eeat  of  war,  D*  Anville  Q'Euphrete  et  le  Tlgre)  li  tuffidefit 
and  muflteetMy . 
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people  of  Antioch  had  inherited  the  vain  and  satirical  genius  of  their  anoeston , 
Uiej  were  elated  by  a  sudden  reinforcement  of  six  thousand  soldiers ;  they  d^ 
dained  the  offers  of  an  easy  capitulation ;  and  their  intemperate  clamours  io- 
fiulted  from  the  ramparts  the  ittajesty  of  the  great  king.  Under  his  eye  die 
Persian  myriads  mounted  with  scaling  ladders  to  the  assault ;  the  Roman  voer- 
cenaries  fled  through  the  opposite  eate  of  Daphne :  and  the  generous  assistance 
of  the  youth  of  Antioch  served  onnr  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of  their  countiy* 
M  Chosroesy  attended  hj  the  ambassadors  of  Justinian,  was  descending  from 
the  mountain,  he  affected  in  a  plaintive  voice,  to  deplore  the  obstinacy  a£ci  ruin 
of  that  unhappy  people ;  but  the  slaughter  still  raujped  with  unrelenting  funr; 
and  the  city,  at  tne  command  of  a  Barb^ian,  was  delivered  to  the  flames.  Tbe 
cathedral  ol  Antioch  was  indeed  preserved  by  the  avarice,  not  the  piety,  of  the 
conqueror :  a  more  honourable  exemption  was  granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Julian, 
and  the  quarter  of  the  town  where  the  ambassadors  resided ;  some  distant  streets 
were  saved  by  the  shifting  of  the  wind,  and  the  walls  still  subsisted  to  protect, 
and  soon  to  betray,  their  new  inhabitants.  Fanaticism  had  defaced  the  orna- 
ments of  Daphne,  but  Cbosroes  breatbed  a  purer  air  amidst  her  groves  and 
fountains ;  and  some  idolaters  in  his  train  might  sacrifice  with  impunity  to  the 
nymphs  of  that  ele^nt  retreat  Eighteen  miles  below  Antioch,  the  river  Orontes 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean.    The  haughty  Persian  visited  the  term  of  his  con« 

auests ;  and  after  bathing  alone  in  the  sea,  he  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice  of 
lank^ivin^  to  the  sun,  or  rather  to  the  creator  of  the  sun,  whom  the  Magi 
adored.  Ifthis  act  of  superstition  offended  the  prejudices  of  the  Syrians,  thej 
were  pleased  by  the  courteous  and  even  eager  attention  with  which  he  assisted 
at  the  games  oi  the  circus ;  and  as  Cbosroes  had  heard  that  the  Idue  faction  was 
espoused  by  the  emperor,  his  peremptoiy  command  secured  the  victory  of  the 
g^een  charioteer.  From  the  discipline  of  his  camp  the  people  derived  more 
solid  consolation ;  and  they  interceded  in  vain  for  the  life  of  a  soldier  who  had 
too  faithfully  copied  the  rapine  of  the  just  Nushirvan.  At  length,  fatigued, 
though  unsatiated,  with  the  spoil  of  S;|rria,*he  slowly  moved  to  the  Euphrates, 
formed  a  temporal^  bridge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbalissus,  and  defined 
the  space  of  three  aays  for  the  entire  passage  of  his  numerous  host.  Afler  his 
return,  he  founded,  at  the  distance  of  one  day's  journey  from  the  palace  of 
Ctesiphon,  a  new  city,  which  perpetuated  the  joint  names  of  Cbosroes  and 
Antioch.  The  Syrian  captives  recognised  the  form  and  situation  of  their  native 
abodes :  baths  and  a  stately  circus  were  constructed  for  their  use ;  and  a  coloinr 
of  musicians  and  charioteers  revived  in  Assyria  the  pleasures  of  a  Greek  capital. 
By  the  munificence  of  the  royal  founder,  a  libenu  allowance  was  assigned  to 
these  fortunate  exiles ;  and  they  enjoyed  the  singular  privilege  of  bestowing 
freedom  on  the  slaves  whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  kinsmen.  Palestine, 
and  the  holy  wealth  of  Jerusalem,  were  the  next  objects  that  attracted  die  am- 
bition, or  rather  the  avarice,  of  Cbosroes.  Constantinople,  and  the  palace  of  the 
Cesars  no  longer  apj^ared  impreg^ble  or  remote:  and  his  aspiring  fancy 
already  covered  Asia  Minor  witn  the  troops,  and  the  filack  sea  with  the  navies 
of  Persia. 

SA.  D.  644.1  These  hopes  might  have  been  realized,  if  the  conqueror  of 
y  had  not  been  seasonably  recalled  to  the  defence  of  the  East.(63)  While 
Cbosroes  pursued  his  ambitious  designs  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxioe,  Belisarius, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  without  pay  or  discipline,  encamped  beyond  the  £u- 

Sbrates,  within  six  miles  of  Nisibis.  He  meditated,  by  a  skilful  operation,  to 
raw  the  Persians  from  their  impregnable  citadel,  and  improving  his  advantages 
in  the  field,  either  to  hitercept  tneir  retreat,  or  perhaps  to  enter  the  gates  with 
the  flying  Barbarians.  He  advanced  one  day  s  journey  on  the  territories  of 
Persia,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Sisaurane,  and  sent  the  governor,  with  eiffht 
Hundred  chosen  horsemen,  to  serve  the  emperor  in  his  Italian  wars.    He  de- 

(63)  In  dw  public  bbtory  of  Proeoplui  (P«raic.  L 11.  c  16. 18,  IS,  80,  SI.  94. 9S,  96. 97, 98):  uid,  with 
■oiM  ittKht  excepUoM,  we  may  reMODably  ihut  our  mn afslMt  Um maittwoktax  wUiper  of  Um  (\wm 
dolM  (e.  9, 3,  with  Um  Noi«t,  aa  tuual,  of  Alamanmia). 
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^ched  Arethas  and  his  Arabs,  supported  by  twelve  hundred  Romansy  to  pass 
the  Tigris,  and  to  ravage  the  harvests  of  Assyria,  a  fruitful  pfovince,  long  ex- 
empt from  the  calamities  of  war.  But  the  plans  of  fielisarius  were  disconcerted 
by  the  untractaUe  spirit  of  Arethas,  who  neither  returned  to  the  camp,  nor  sent 
«ny  intelligence  of  nis  motions.  The  Roman  general  was  fixed  m  anxious 
expectation  to  the  same  spot ;  the  iime  of  action  elapsed,  the  ardent  sun  of 
Mesc^amia  inflamed  with  fevers  the  blood  of  his  European  soldiers :  and  the 
stationaiy  troops  and  officers  of  Syria  affiscted  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  their 
defenceless  cities.  Yet  this  diversion  had  already  succeeded  in  forcing  Chos- 
loes  to  return  with  loss  and  precipitation ;  and  if  the  skill  of  Belisarius  bad  been 
seconded  br  discipline  and  valour,  bis  success  might  have  satisfied  the  sanguine 
wishes  of  the  public,  who  required  at  his  hands  the  conquest  of  Ctesiphon  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  captives  of  Antioch.  At  the  end  of  the  campais^,  he  was 
recalled  to  Constantinople  by  an  ungrateful  court,  but  the  dangers  of  the  ensuing 
spring  restored  his  confidence  and  command ;  and  the  hero^  almost  alone,  was 
despatched  with  the  speed  of  po6t4ior8es,  to  repel,  by  his  name  and  presence, 
the  invasion  of  Syria.  He  Ibund  the  Roman  generals,  among  whom  was  a  ne 
phew  of  Justinian^  imprisoned  b^  their  fears  in  the  fortifications  of  Hierapolis. 
But  instead  of  listening  to  their  timid  counsels,  Belisarius  commanded  them  to 
follow  him  to  Europus,  where  he  had  resolved  to  collect  his  forces,  and  to  exe- 
cute whatever  God  should  inspire  him  to  achieve  against  the  enemy.  His  firm 
attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  restrained  Chosroes  from  advancing 
toward  Palestine ;  and  he  received,  with  art  and  dignity,  the  ambassadors,  or 
rather  spies,  of  the  Persian  monarch.  The  plain  betw-een  Hierapolis  and  the 
river  was  covered  with  the  squadrons  of  cavalry,  six  thousand  hunters  tall  and 
lobust,  who  pursued  their  game  without  the  apprehension  of  an  enemy.  On 
the  opposite  bank  the  ambassadors  descried  a  tnousand  Armenian  boise,  who 
appeared  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates.  The  tent  of  Belisarius  was 
of  the  coarsest  linen,  the  simfue  equipage  of  a  warrior  who  disdained  the  luxury 
of  the  East  Around  his  tent,  the  nations  who  marched  under  hb  standard, 
were  arranged  with  skilful  confusion.  The  Thracians  and  Illyrians  were 
posted  in  front,  the  Heruli  and  Goths  m  the  centre ;  the  prospect  was  closed 
with  the  Moors  and  Vandals,  and  their  loose  array  seemed  to  multiply  their 
numbers.  Their  dress  was  light  and  active ;  one  soldier  carried  a  whip,  ano- 
ther a  sword,  a  third  a  bow,  a  fourth  perhaps  a  battle-axe,  and  the  whole  pic- 
ture exhibited  the  intrepidity  of  the  troops  and  the  vigilance  of  the  general. 
Chosroes  was  deluded  bj  the  address,  ana  awed  by  the  genius,  of  the  lieuten- 
ant of  Justinian.  Conscious  of  the  merit,  and  ignorant  of  the  force,  of  his  an- 
tagonist, he  dreaded  a  decisive  battle  in  a  distant  country,  from  whence  not  a 
Persian  might  return  to  relate  the  melancholy  tale.  The  great  king  hastened 
to  repass  the  Euphrates ;  and  Belisarius  pressed  his  retreat,  by  aflfecting  to 
oppose  a  measure  so  salutary  to  the  empire,  and  which  could  scarcely  fiave 
been  prevented  by  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Envy  mig:ht  suggest 
to  ignorance  and  pride,  that  the  public  enemy  had  been  suflfered  to  escape  :  but 
the  African  and  Gothic  triumphs  are  less  glorious  than  this  sn'e  and  bloodless 
victoiy,  in  which  n^itlier  fortune,  nor  ihe  valour  of  the  soldiers,  can  subtract 
any  part  of  the  i^eneral's  renown.  I'he  second  removal  of  Belisarius  from  the 
Persian  to  the  Italian  war,  revealed  the  extent  of  his  personal  merit,  whicli  had 
corrected  or  supplied  the  want  of  di>cipline  and  courac:?.  Fifieen  gt^nerals, 
without  concert  or  skill,  led  throu2;h  the  motmlain*  of  Armenia  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  Romans  inattentive  to  iheir  si2:nals,  their  r:ink«,  and  theii  ens'pns. 
Four  thousand  Persians,  intrenched  in  the  ca'np  of  Duhis,  vanquished,  almost 
without  a  combat,  this  di-orderly  nuiltitn  le  ;  iheir  ii«?e'e'?s  nrn<5  were  scattered 
along  the  road,  and  their  horses  sunk  under  the  falit?ue  of  llieir  rapid  flight. 
But  the  Arabs  of'  the  Homan  parly  prevniled  over  thcT  hrethrm  ;  the  Armeni- 
ans returned  to  iheir  alleiri.inne  ;  the  cities  of  Dara  ami  Rdessa  resisled  a  sud- 
den assault  and  a  regular  sie^e,  ami  the  calam  ties  of  war  were  suspended  »>y 
those  of  pestilence.  A  tacit  or  formal  agreement  between  the  t^vo-«o^e reigns, 
protected  the  tranquillity  of  the  eastern  frontier :  and  the  arms  of  Chosroes 
Vw,,  III.-I 
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were  coofined  to  the  Colchian  or  Lazic  war,  which  has  been  too  mfoiHej^ 
described  by  the  historians  of  the  tiine8.(64^ 

The  extreme  lenp^th  of  the  Euxine  sea,(65)  from  Constantinople  to  the  moiitftF 
of  the  Phesis,  mav  be  computed  as  a  voyage  of  nine  days,  and  a  measure  of 
seven  hundred  miles.  From  (he  Iberian  Caucasus,  the  most  lofty  and  craggy 
mountains  of  Asia,  that  river  descends  with  such  oblique  vehemence,  that  m  a 
short  space  it  is  traversed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  bridges.  Nor  does  the 
stream  become  placid  and  navigable  till  it  reaches  tbe  town  of  SanjMiia,  five 
days'  journey  from  the  Cyrus,  which  flows  from  the  same  hills,  hot  in  a  con 
trary  direction,  to  the  Caspian  lake.  The  nroximity  of  these  rivers  bad  sug- 
gested the  practice,  or  at  least  the  idea,  of  waftine  the  ptecious  merchandise 
of  India  down  the  Oxus,  over  the  Caspian,  up  the  Cyms,  and  with  the  current 
of  the  Fhasis  into  the  Euxine  and  Mediterranean  seas.  As  it  successively  col- 
lects the  streams  of  the  nlain  of  Colchos,  the  Phasis  moves  with  diminished 
speed,  though  accuniulated  we«ht.  At  the  mouth  it  is  sixtr  fathoms  deep,  and 
half  a  league  broad,  but  a  small  woody  island  is  interposed  in  the  midst  of  the 
channel ;  Die  water,  so  soon  as  it  has  deposited  an  earthy  or  metallic  sediment, 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  waves,  and  is  no  longer  susceptible  of  corruption. 
In  a  course  of  one  hundred  miles,  rorty  of  which  are  navurable  for  large  vessels^ 
the  Phasis  divides  the  celebrated  region  of  Colcho6,^6)  or  Miiigrelia,(67) 
which,  on  three  sides,  is  fortified  by  the  Iberian  and  Aimenian  mountains,  ami 
whose  maritime  coast  extends  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Trebizond  to  Dioscurias,  and  tbe  confines  of  Circassia.  Both  the  soil 
and  climate  are  relaxed  by  excessive  moisture ;  twenty-eight  rivers,  besides 
tbe  Phasis  and  his  dependent  streams,  convey  their  waters  to  the  sea ;  and  die 
hollowness  of  the  ground  appears  to  indicate  the  subtemaeous  channels  between 
the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  In  the  fields  where  wheat  or  bariey  is  sown,  the 
earth  is  too  soft  lo  susum  the  action  of  the  plough ;  but  the  ran,  a  small  grain^ 
not  unlike  the  millet  or  coriander  seed,  supplies  the  orainanr  food  m  the 
people ;  and  the  use  of  bread  is  confined  to  the  prince  and  his  nobles.  Yet  the 
vintage  is  more  plentiful  than  the  harvest ;  and  the  bulk  of  tbe  steossas  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  wine,  display  the  unassuted  powera  of  nature.    Tbe  same 

E>wers  continually  lend  to  orerriiadow  the  face  of  the  countiy  with  thick 
rests;  the  timber  of  the  hills  and  tbe  flax  of  the  plains,  contribute  to  the 
abundance  of  naval  stores ,  the  wild  and  tame  animals,  the  horae,  tbe  oi,  and 
the  ho^,  are  remaricably  prolific,  and  the  name  of  the  pheasant  n  expressive  of 
fats  native  habitation  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis.  The  gold  mines  to  the  south 
of  Trebizond,  which  are  still  worked  with  sufficient  profit,  were  a  subject  of 
Datk>nal  dispute  between  Justinian  aiKl  Chosroes :  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  a  vein  of  precious  metal  may  be  equally  diffused  through  the  circle 
of  the  bills,  although  these  secret  treasures  are  neglected  by  tbe  laziness,  or 


k  by  > 

Kcoce  of  M.  doBrofMB,  ftnt  prashtait  of  Uie  iMritament  oT  D^Jon  (HiM.  de  la  RepubliqiM  Romkine.  torn, 
ift.  1.  ilL  p.  I«S— MS),  who Tcntunt lo  •Hun* Um dwracter of  dw  Roumd  btaiorlaB.  HimdmetlMhatl 
Uie  Euxine  is  iBgeniouily  fonnea  of  «tt  tbe  fragorats  of  Uie  origioal,  and  of  ell  Um  Greek*  and  LaUMr 
whom  Salloet  might  eomr,  or  by  whom  he  might  be  copied :  and  tbe  merit  of  the  execution  iionee  fbr  the 
whimklcal  deeign.    9.  The  Fenplttf  of  Afrin  ie  addremed  lo  the  tmnctor  Adrian  (in  Geop 


„ tmnctor  i  ^^ 

Httdeon,  torn.  I.)  Md  cooulne  whatever  the  governor  of  PonUis  bad  eeen,  ftom  TreblaMid  lo  Pioeqn- 
rias;  whatever  lie  had  heard  from  Dioecuriae  to  tbe  Danube ;  and  whatever  be  knew  (Vom  the  Danube 
to  TreMtoiML 

(aS)  Beridee  tlM  many  oeeaiional  hlato  fttim  Uie  peeto.  hiiiorlmie.  Jte.  of  amiqaiiy,  wa  mn  oomiqit 
the  nographlcal  deeeriptione  of  Golcboe,  by  Stiabe  (L  xl.  p.  700-78$),  and  PUny  (Hiat.  Natur.  vL  5. 


$!•  %  SB-  S4, 65.  71,  Stc  and  a  more  recent  treatiae,  Siur  Ie  Commerce  de  la  If  er  Noire,  torn.  M.  •• 
1—93):  he  IumI  long  realded  at  Callb,  aa  conaol  of  France,  and  Ida  emditton  la  leaa  vahiaole  than nb 
txpbnance 
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bgr  the  piudcnce,  of  tfae  Min^iam*  Tht  wafen,  itinpi«gfn»ti^ 
Willi  fMvtioMS  of  gold,  aw  carefully  siramed  tiirougli  iheep-skins  or  ieeetn  ; 
but  this  expedientf  the  mtttKliirork  perhaps  of  a  tnaiv«lloiis  fable,  affords  s^ 
£akA  iBMge  of  the  weatlh  extracted  from  a  Virgin  earth  by  the  power  and 
industry  of  ancieat  kkigs.  Their  sil^r  palaces  and  golden  chambers  surpass 
«ai  belief;  but  the  fame  of  their  riches  is  said  to  have  eicited  the  enterprising 
aivarice  of  the  Afgofiauts.(S8)  Tradition  has  afftnned  with  some  colour  of  rea- 
son, tint  Egypt  planted  on  the  Phasis  a  leaitied  and  polite  cb)on7^(e9)  whicfr 
nanuiactupea  linen,  built  navies,  and  invented  geographical  maps.  The  inge- 
nuity of  ike  modems  has  peofded,  with  flourisliinff  cities  and  mitlons,  the 
isthmus  between  the  Ckuine  and  the  Caspian  ;{tO^  and  a  lively  writer^observins' 
the  nsemblsnee  of  dimate,  and,  in  his  apprehenston^  of  trade,  has  not  hesitatea* 
to  pranounce  CSolchos  theHolland  of  airtiouity.<71) 

But  the  riches  of  Colchos  shine  only  thnougn  the  daricness  of  conjecture  or 
tradition;  snd  its  gemine  history  presents  a  uniform  scene  of  rudeness  and 
poveity.  if  one  hundred'  and  thirty  langwa^es  were  spoken  fn  the  market  of 
I>iQSciiriaB,(7£)  they  were  the  ionperfeet  idioms  of  so  many  savage  tribes  or 
ianaities  sequestesed  from  each  oqmr  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Caucasus ;  and 
their  separatbn,  which  diminished  the  importance,  must  have  multipfied  the 
nurobert  of  their  rustic  capitalii,  in  the  present  state  of  Mingrefia,  a  village  i» 
an  assembla^  of  Iwts  wittiin  a  wooden  fence ;  the  fortresses  a?e  seated  in  the 
depths  of  ioMts  ;  tiie  princely  town  of  Cyta,  or  Cotatis,  consistsof  t wo  hundrect 
houses,  and  a  stone  edifice  appertains  only  lo  the  magnificence  of  kings.- 
Twelve  ships  from  Constantinople,  and  about  sixty  barks,  laden  with  the  fruits 
of  indostryv  anmnlly  oast  anchor  mt  the  ooast ;  and  the  list  of  Cotchian  exports 
is  much  increased,  since  ibe  natives  had  only  sfaves  and  hides  to  oflRer  inr 
exchange  forftbecom  and  salt  which  UieT  ptn^hased  from  the  solg'ects  of  Jus* 
tiniafL  Not  a  vestige  ean  be  fotmd  of  ttie  art,  the  knowMge,  or  the  naviga- 
tion, of  the  ancient  Colohians ;  few  Greeks  desired  or  dared  to  pursue  the  foot* 
steps  of  the  Aigonaiili ;  and  even  (he  marks  of  an  Egyptian  colony  are  lost  on 
a  nearer  appmach.  The  site  of  cireumciston  is  practised  only  by  the  Maho- 
inetans.of  Ihe  Euxine^  nnd  tiie  curled  hair  and  swartl^  complexion  of  Afrfcar 
no  longer  disfigure  the  most  perfisct  of  the  human  race.  It  is  in  the  adjacent 
dknates  of  Geoma,  Mingvaiia,  and  Cireassia,  that  nature  has  placed,  at  least  to 
our  eyes,  tlie  mcNoel  of  beauty,  in  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  the  colour  of  thie  skin, 
Ihe  symmetry  of  tfae  features,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance. (73)  Ae- 
conding  to  the  destsnalkm  of  the  two  sexes,  the  men  seeiin  formed  for  actkm^  Ihe^ 
women  for  kwe ;  and  tlie  perpetual  supply  of  females  from  mount  Caucasus 
has  purified  tftie  bloody  and  unproved  the  breed,  of  the  southern  nations  of  Asia. 
The  proper  district  of  MingWlia,  a  portion  only  of  the  ancient  Cotchos,  b^ss- 
long  sustained  an  exportation  of  twelve  thousand  slaves.  The  number  of  pri- 
soners and  criminals  would  be  inade<|uate  to  the  annuai  demand ;  but  the  com- 
mon people  are  in  a  state  of  servitude  to  their  lords  t  the  exercise  of  fraud  or. 
rapine  is  unpunished  in  a  lawless  commtmity ;  and  the  market  is  continnal^ 
Kplenished  by  the  abuse  of  civil  and  patemal  authority.    Such  a  trade,(74) 

m  Fliii7«  RIM.  Nttar.  I.  xzxIU.  IS.  The  gold  nid  Mver  mlnm  of  CMeAot  tttracted  the  Arpmaats  i 
(Strab.  1. 1.  ]».  77).  The  H^acioun  Chardin  eould  find  no  fold  in  mineiL  riven,  or  alaewbere.  Yet  a  M fn^* 
greUaa  loar  Mm  hand  and  foot  for  i4)0\viiift  Mmie  tiMieiinefw  at  Conatantlnople  of  native  gold. 

fSS)  BeradoL  L II.  e.  104^  1SS,  p.  ISO,  ISl.  DIodor.  Sknl.  L  I.  p.  3S,  edit.  Weaaellng ,  DIonya.  ferMgec: 
S89,  and  Euatatb.  ad  loc  SchollaA.  ad  ApoUoahim  Arfonaut.  1.  ff.  gSS-891. 

00)  Mimtaaqalea, Bqpdt dea Loi», L  mJ. c  S,  I«*bUiiM....coaveit  de  vlUea  el  natloiM  qufne  fSnr 
plua. 

01)  BoqplmriMe,  llenotrca  de  rAcadcmte  dsa  IiiKriptlona,  torn.  xxrt.  p.  83^  on  ttM  Africaa  voyage 
of  Baaoo  aad  tlie  comaBeree  of  antlqnitf  . 

CK)  A  Cheek  hlMorian,  TtafMMthenee,  had  afllrnaed,  hi  earn  ece  natlonee  dfapfmliibtM  Kiiftiia  desee^ 
Sere ;  and  the  loodait  FitaF  fa  oooient  to  add,  el  a  poetea  a  noetris  cxzx  Interpcetlbna  negotla  Ibi  gest* 
\vi.  5),  but  tbe  worda  nnnedeeerta  cover  a  roultltode  of  past  flctlona. 

pS)  Bolfim  (HM.  Nat  torn.  III.  p.  433--4S7,)  colleeia  the  ananfanoaa  BofTrage  of  natdralista  atra^ 
travellera.  If,  In  the  time  of  Herodotua.  they  were  in  trulh  ufXayvpecf  *"<!  vXarpixcr  (^nd  be  had! 
ohaerved  ibeiti  wUh  care),  thia  precloua  foct  la  an  earampie  or  tbe  influence  of  elimnte  on  a  foreign* 
eokmy. 

(74)  Tbe  Mlngrenan  amfaoaBador  arrived  at  Conatantlnople  witfa  two  handre«3  percona ;  bnt  he  arts' 
(mM)  them  day  by  day,  till  bla  retinue  waa  dimlnWied  to  ■  aecretary  and  two  valeia  (Ta vernier,  tduu  S 
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which  reduces  the  human  species  to  the  level  of  cattle,  may  tend  to  encoorMre 
marria^^e  and  population ;  smce  the  multitude  of  children  enriches  their  sordid 
^nd  inhuman  parent.  But  this  source  of  impure  vrealth  must  inevitahly  poison 
the  national  manners,  obliterate  the  sense  of  honour  and  virtue,  ana  almost 
extinguish  the  instincts  of  nature :  the  Oirid  am  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia  are 
the  most  dissolute  of  mankind;  and  their  children,  who,  in  a  tender  age,  are 
sold  into  foreign  slaveqr,  have  already  learned  to  imitate  the  rapine  of  the 
father,  and  the  prostitution  of  the  mother.  Yet,  amidst  the  rudest  ignorance, 
the  untaught  natives  discover  a  singular  dexterity  both  of  mind  and  hand ;  and 
although  the  want  of  union  and  discipline  exposes  them  to  their  more  powerful 
oeiehmxirs,  a  bold  and  intrepid  spirit  has  animated  the  Colchians  of  every  age. 
In  the  host  of  Xerxes,  they  served  on  foot ;  and  their  arms  were,  a  dagger  or  a 
javelin,  a  wooden  casque,  and  a  buckler  of  raw  hides.  But  in  their  own  countiy 
the  use  of  cavalry  has  more  generally  prevailed  :  the  meanest  of  the  peasants 
<disdain  to  walk ;  the  martial  nobles  are  possessed,  perhaps,  of  two  hundred 
^borses ;  and  above  five  thousand  are  numbered  in  the  train  of  the  prince  oi 
Mingrelia.  The  Colchian  government  has  been  always  a  pure  and  hereditaiy 
Jcingdom ;  and  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  only  restrained  by  the  turbu- 
lence of  bis  subjects.  Whenever  they  were  obedient,  he  could  lead  a  mime- 
ix>us  army  into  the  field ;  but  some  faith  is  requisite  to  believe,  that  the  sinele 
tribe  of  the  Suanians  was  composed  of  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  or  that 
the  population  of  Mingrelia  now  amounts  to  four  millions  of  ii^abitants.(  75) 

It  was  the  boast  oltbe  Colchians,  that  their  anceston  had  checked  the  vic^ 
tories  of  Sesostris ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  is  less  Aicredible  than  his 
successful  progress  as  far  as  the  foot  of  mount  Caucasus.  They  sunk  without 
any  memorable  effort,  under  the  arms  of  Cyrus ;  followed  in  distant  wars  the 
standard  of  the  great  king,  and  presented  him  every  fifth  year  with  one  hundred 
hoys  and  as  many  vireins,  the  fairest  produce  of  the  land. (76)  Yet  he  accepted 
this  gift  like  the  gold  and  ebony  of  India,  the  frankincense  of  the  Arabs,  or  the 
negroes  and  ivoiy  of  Ethiopia :  the  Colchians  were  not  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  a  satrap,  and  they  continued  to  enjoy  the  name  as  well  as  substance  of 
national  independence.  (7j0  After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire,  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  added  Colchos  to  the  wide  circle  of  his  dominions  on  the 
Euxine  ;  and  when  the  natives  presumed  to  reauest  that  his  son  might  reign 
over  them,  he  bound  the  ambitious  youth  in  chains  of  gold,  and  delegated  a 
servant  in  his  place.  In  the  pursuit  of  Mithidrates,  the  Romans  advanced  to 
the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  and  their  galleys  ascended  the  river  till  they  reached 
the  camp  of  Pompey  and  his  legions.(78)  But  the  senate,  and  afterward  the 
-emperors,  disdained  to  reduce  that  distant  and  useless  conquest  into  the  form  of 
a  province.  The  family  of  a  Greek  rhetorician  was  permitted  to  reign  in 
Culchos  and  the  adjacent  kingdom,  from  the  time  of  Mark  Antony  to  that  of 
IjfeFO  ;  ani  after  the  race  of  Polemo(79)  was  extinct,  the  eastern  Pontus, which 
preserved  lu<  name,  extended  no  farther  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebizond. 
Beyi»n  1  these  limits  the  fortifications  of  Hjssus,  of  Apsarus,  of  the  Phasis,  of 
.Dioscurias  or  iScbastopolis,  and  of  Pity  us,  were  guarded  by  sufficient  detach- 

ft  3(5),  To  pircl>a. »  liii  tnistreflB,  a  Mingreliaa  genUonian  told  twelve  priests  and  his  wife  to  tite  Turks 
X'h  ird»»i,  ♦om  i.  p  6*^. 

(7'>)  8r  Bh  ».  1.  xl  p  705.  Lanibertl,  Relaiion  de  la  Mln«reUe.  Yet  we  must  avoid  the  contrary  ex- 
tr  •  lie  'if  Clia  ilin,  w  .o  'illows  no  more  than  -200,000  inli::I»ilanl8  to  aupply  an  aanuol  exiwrtation  of 
y2,001  ■*'  tv(>< :  n.i  n*ic.ii  liny  unworthy  of  that  judicious  traveller. 

(7 «)  \le.r.)AitL  1.  lii.  c.  U7.  See  in  1.  vil.  c  79|  their  arms  and  service  in  tlie  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
C  •  cpcv. 

f7r^  X-u)  »?on,  ^'\n  hnd  encountered  the  ColcWans  in  his  retreat  (Anabnsis,  1.  ir.p.  390.  343.  34e, 
M\ '.  U  itc'iin-")  I .  i  .(]  Pwter's  Disisertation,  p.  53— SJ,  in  Spclmaii's  Enpiish  version,  vol.  il.)  styles  them 
jtirtvtuv  lt>*r>  f  (lif  cmqiiest  of  Mithridates,  tliey  are  named  by  Appian  t^voi  apeitiavss  (de  Bell. 
^Iituriilii  \r'\  r.  15,  t>.!i.  i.  p.  661,  of  the  lasi  ajid  best  edition,  by  Joliu  iScbweigiwuscr,  Lipeiie,  17d^,? 

|r  »'4    In   ""  'K-t.lVO) 

(?■«)  I' i«*  c.  "•.|'ir.-'  M^  rolchos  by  Milliridates  and  Pompey,  is  marked  l)y  Appian  (de  Bell.  Jklilhridat.) 
and  Pill'  I  ••i'   'i  I     il   P'Miip.) 

n.))  W-  iiuiy  tn-ihe  rise  and  fall  of  the  family  of  ro!emo,in  Strabo  (I.  xi.  p.  755,  1.  xii.  p.  Sen. 
l>i','j  rjwi  JM  or  yiphi'in  (p.  588.  593.  601. 719.  754. 915.  946,  edit.  Reiniar),  J=«MPtoniiiB  (in  Xcr<'n.  c.  18,  in 
Vespasian,  c.  8),  Euirupius  (vii.  14),  Joacphus  (Aiitlq.  Judaic.  1.  xx.  c.  7,  l.  ?7i),  sdlt.  Uavercamp),  njid 
Bmabius  (Cluoa.  witii  Scaliger,  Auimadvers.  p.  196}. 
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nents  of  hone  and  foot ;  and  six  princes  of  Colcbos  received  their  diadem»^ 
fiom  the  lieutenants  of  Cesar.  One  of  these  lieutenants,  the  eloquent  and 
philosophic  Arrian,  surveyed,  and  has  described,  the  Euxine  coast,  under  the 
reign  oi  Hadrian.  The  earrison  which  he  reviewed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis^ 
consisted  of  four  hundred  chosen  legionaries  ;  the  brick  walls  and  towers,  the 
double  ditch,  and  the  military  engines  on  the  rampart,  rendered  this  place 
inaccessible  to  the  Barbarians  ;  but  the  new  suburbs,  which  had  been  built  by 
the  merchants  and  veterans,  required,  in  the  opinion  of  Arrian,  some  external 
defence. (80)  As  the  strength  of  the  empire  was  gradually  impaired,  the- 
Romans  stationed  on  the  Phasis  were  either  withdrawn  or  expelled ;  and  the 
tribe  of  the  Lazi,(81)  whose  posterity  speak  a  foreign  dialect,  and  inhabit  the 
sea-coast  of  Trebizond,  imposed  their  name  and  dominion  on  the  ancient  king-^ 
dom  of  Colchos.  Their  independence  was  soon  invaded  by  a  formidable 
neighbour,  who  had  acauired,  oy  arms  and  treaties,  the  sovereignty  of  Iberia*. 
The  dependent  king  of  Lazica  received  his  sceptre  at  the  hands  of  the  Persian 
mooarcb,  and  the  successors  of  Constantiae  acquiesced  in  this  injurious  claim^ 
which  was  proudly  uiged  as  a  rif^ht  of  immemorial  prescription.  In  ^e  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  centuiy,  their  influence  was  restored  by  the  introduction  of 
Chifistianity,  which  the  Mingrelians  still  professed  with  becoming  zeal,  without 
understanding  the  doctrines,  or  observing  the  precepts,  of  their  religion.  After 
the  decease  of  his  fether,  Zathus  was  eulted  to  the  regal  dignity  by  the  favour 
of  the  great  king  :  but  the  pious  youth  abhorred  the  ceremonies  of  tbe  MagiV 
and  sought,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  an  orthodox  baptism,  a  noble  wHe» 
and  the  alliance  of  the  emperor  Justin.  The  king  of  Lazica  was  solemnly 
invested  with  the  diadem,  and  his  cloak  and  tunic  of  white  silk,  with  a  gold 
border,  dbplayed,  in  rich  embroidery^  the  figure  of  his  new  patron,  wha 
soothed  the  iealousy  of  the  Persian  court,  and  excused  the  revolt  of  Colcbos  br 
the  venerable  names  of  hospitality  and  religion.  The  common  interest  of  bota 
empires  imposed  on  the  Colchiaas  the  duty  of  guarding  the  passes  of  mount 
Caucasus,  where  a  wall  of  sixt^  miles  is  now  defended  oy  the  monthly  service 
of  the  musqueteers  of  Mingrelia.(83) 

[A.  D.  542—^9.]  But  this  honourable  connexion  was  soon  comipted  by  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  the  Romans.  Degraded  from  the  rank  of  allies,  the 
Lazi  were  incessantly  reminded,  by  words  and  actions,  of  their  dependent  state.. 
At  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  beyond  the  Apsarus,  they  beheld  the  rising 
fortress  of  Petni,(83)  which  commanded  the  maritime  country  to  the  south  ^ 
the  Phasis.  Instead  of  being  protected  by  the  valour,  Colcbos  was  insulted  by 
tbe  licentiousness,  of  forei^  mercenaries ;  the  benefits  of  commerce  were  con- 
verted into  base  and  vexatious  monopoly ;  and  Gubazes,  the  native  prince,  waa 
reduced  to  a  pageant  of  royalty,  by  the  superior  influence  of  the  officers  of 
Justinian.  Disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  Christian  virtue,  the  indi^nt 
Lazi  reposed  some  confidence  in  the  justice  of  an  unbeliever.  After  a  private 
assurance  that  their  ambassadors  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Romans,  ther 
publicly  solicited  the  friendship  and  aid  of  Chosroes.  The  sagacious  monarch 
instantly  discerned  the  use  and  importance  of  Colcbos ;  and  meditated  a  plan 
of  conquest,  which  was  renewed  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  jears  hj[  Shah  Aboas^ 
the  wisest  and  most  powerful  of  hb  succes8ors.(84)    His  ambition  was  fired 

(80)  Id  die  time  of  Proeoplaf,  there  were  no  Eomftn  fime  od  the  Phasie.  Pityne  Mid  SehutopoUe  wep» 
evacoaicd  <m  Uw  nimoor  of  Um  Peraiam  (Goth.  I.  W.  c.  4),  but  the  latter  wasalkerward  leiiored  by  Jna- 
Unian  (de  Edif.  L  iv.  c  7). 

(81)  In  the  Ume  of  Pllny,  Arrian,  and  Piolemy,  the  Lazi  were  a  particulBr  tribe  on  the  northern  aktate 
of  Colchoe  (CellarioB,  Geograph.  AnUq.  torn.  ii.  p.  W).  In  the  age  of  JoiUnian,  Uiey  inead.  or  at  leaft 
reigned,  over  tbe  whole  coantry.  At  preaent,  they  have  migrated  along  the  coast  toward  Trebizond,  and 
corapoee  a  rude  aea-lhring  people,  with  a  pecaliar  languue  (Chardln,  p.  149.    Peyannel,  p.  04). 

^  (8ft)  John  Halaia,  Chron.  torn.  ii.  p.  134r>137.  Theopbanea,  n.  144.  HIat.  Miiotfl.  1.  zv.  p.  103.  Tb« 
net  ia  authentic,  bat  the  dates  seem  too  recent.  In  speaking  of  iheir  Persian  alliance,  the  I«azi  contem 
poiarias  of  Justinian  employ  the  most  obaoleie  words— cv  ypa^f^avi  itvtfuuas  tspoywov,  Ikc  Ooukl  ibtj 
bekmg  to  a  eonnezion  which  had  not  been  dissolved  above  twenty  years  t 

dBO)  The  sole  vasUge  of  Petra  subaisiB  in  the  wriancs  of  Proeopius  and  Agathlaa.  If  oat  of  the  town* 
■ad  castles  of  Laaica  may  be  found  by  comparing  theii  namea  and  position  with  the  map  of  Mingrelia, 
iai — "— ' 


(64)  See  tbe  amusing  letters  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  the  Roman  traveller  (Viaggi,  tom.  it.  907. 900. 813. 
215. 966. 98S.  3(W,  tom.  JiL  p.  51. 197).    In  the  years  ISIS,  1610,  and  1G!M),  he  conversed  with  Shah  Ahbaa^ 
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Irp-fhe  hope  of  laanching  a  Persian  navy  from  the  Phaaki  of  commaBdin^  toe 
trade  and  navieation  of  the  Euxine  sea,  of  desolating  the  coast  of  PoDtfs  and 
fifth^nia,  of  matressing^,  perhaps  of  attacking,  Constantinople;  and  of  pei<» 
suadmg  the  Barbarians  of^Eurooe  to  second  his  aims  and  counsels  against  the 
common  enemy  of  mankind.  Under  tbe  pretence  of  a  Scjtbian  war,  be  silently 
ied  his  troops  to  tbe  frontiers  of  fberia  ;  tbe  Colcbian  pcuides  were  prepared  to 
conduct  them  through  the  woods  and  aloitt:  ^^  precipioesof  mount  Caucasus ; 
and  a  narrow  path  was  laboriously  formed  into  a  saie  and  spacious  bigbway, 
for  tbe  march  of  cavaliy^  and  even  of  elephants.  Oubazes  laid  bis  person  and 
diadem  at  the  feet  of  the  king  of  Persia ;  bis  Colcbians  imitated  tbe  sobmissicil 
of  their  prince ;  and  after  the  walls  of  Petra  bad  been  shaken,  tbe  Roman 

farrison  prevented,  by  a  capitulation,  the  impendinr  fuiy  of  tbe  last  assault. 
tut  the  Lazi  soon  discovered,  that  their  impatience  bad  liifed  tbem  ia  choose 
^n  evil  more  intolerable  than  the  calamities  which  they  stiove  to  escape.  Tbe 
^nonopolv  of  salt  and  com  was  effectually  removed  by  the  kMof  those  valuable 
commodities.  Tbe  authority  of  a  Roman  legislator  was  succeeded  by  tbe  pride 
of  an  Oriental  despot,  wbo  beheld,  with  equal  disdain,  tbe  slaves  ivrbom  be 
had  exalted,  and  the  kiitt;s  whom  he  bad  bumbled,  before  tbe  footstool  of  bis 
Ihrone.  The  adoration  of  fire  was  introduced  into  Colchos  l^  tbe  zeal  of  the' 
Magi :  their  intolerant  spirit  provoked  tbe  fervour  of  a  Christian  people  j  ^nd 
the  prejudice  of  nature  or  education  was  wounded  by  tbe  impious  practice  of 
exposing  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents,  on  the  summit  of  a  loAy  tower,  to 
<be  crows  and  vultures  of  tbe  air.(85)  Conscious  o(  tbe  inoreasinr  hatred, 
which  retarded  the  execution  of  bisjgneat  desis^ns,  tbe  just  Nusbirvan  bad 
secretly  given  orders  to  assassinate  tne  kin^  of  the  Lazi,  to  transplant  the 
people  into  some  distant  land,  and  to  fix  a  faithful  and  warlike  colony  on  tbe 
h^ka  of  the  Phasis.  The  watchful  jealousy  of  the  Colcbians  foresaw  and 
averted  the  approaching  ruin.  Their  repentance  was  accepted  at  Constan* 
tinople  by  the  prudence,  rather  than  the  cfemency,  of  Justinian ;  and  he  cob»- 
manded  Dagisteus,  with  seven  thousand  Romans,  and  one  tboosandof  tbeZani,^ 
to  expel  the  Persians  from  the  coast  of  the  Euxiiie. 

fA.  D.  64»->-55l.]  The  siege  of  Petra,  which  the  Roman  general,  wkb  tbe 
.^KTof  the  Lazi,  immediately  undertook,  is  one  of  tbe  inost  remarkable  actiona 
of  the  age.  The  city  was  seated  on -a  craggy  rock,  whicb  bung  over  ttie  sea^ 
and  communicated  by  a  steep  and  narrow  path  with  the  land.  Since  tbe 
approach  was  difficult,  the  attack  might  be  deemed  impossible;  the  Persian 
conqueror  had  strer^bened  tbe  fortifications  of  Justinian ;  and  the  places  least 
.naccessible  were  covered  by  additbnal  bulwarks.  In  this  important  fortress, 
the  vigilanoe  of  Cbosroes  had  deposited  a  magazine  of  offensive  and  defensive 
arms,  sufficient  for  five  times  the  number,  not  only  of  the  garrison,  but  of  the 
besiegers  themselves.  The  stock  of  flour  and  salt  provisions  was  adequate  to 
-the  consumption  of  five  years  ;  tbe  want  of  wine  was  supplied  by  vinegar,  end 
by  grain  from  whence  a  strone  liquor  was  extracted ;  and  a  triple  aqueduct 
•eluded  the  diligence  and  even  the  suspicions,  of  the  enemy.  But  the  firmest 
defence  of  Petra  was  placed  In  the  valour  of  fifteen  hundred  Persians,  who 
resisted  the  assaults  of  tne  Romans,  while,  in  a  softer  v^in  of  earth,  a  mme  was 
secretly  perforated.  The  wall,  supported  by  slender  and  temporary  props, 
liung  tottering  in  the  air ;  but  Dagisteus  delayed  t^ie  attack  till  be  had  secured 
a  specific  recompense ;  and  tbe  town  was  relieved  he(ore  tbe  return  of  bis 
roesseneer  from  Uonstantioople.  Tbe  Persian  garrison  was  reduced  to  four 
hundred  men,  of  whom  no  more  than  fifty  were  exempt  from  sicknezs  or 
wounds ;  yet  such  had  been  their  inflexible  perseverance,  that  they  concealed 
their  losses  froni  the  enemy,  by  enduring,  without  a  murmur,  the  sight  and 

.and  ■tronglT  enoounged  a  detlgii  tvbleh  mlgbt  have  united  Pcnia  and  Europe  agaimt  Uieir  oomoMW 
«neiny  Uie  Turk. 

(85)  See  ilerodolas  0-  i-  e.  140,  p.  SO),  who  speake  with  diffidence,  Larchcr  (tom.  i.  |».  399-401 
Kotee  nir  Herodote),  Procoplui  Feme.  1. 1.  e.  11,  and  ApatMas  (1.  ii.  p.  61,  di).  Thfai  ptaetke,  acreeabla 
to  Uie  Zendaveeta  (Hyde,  de  Rellg.  Per*,  c.  34,  p.  414—431),  demonstrates  that  the  burial  of  tbe  Persian 
ktnai  ^Xenophon,  Cympied.  1.  vlli.  p.  686),  n  yap  rvrv  lUiKafHttrsp^  rvntyn  ncxfiip^h  <■  •  Graek  fiction, 
.ana  that  tbeir  tombs  could  be  no  more  than  eenoiapba 
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jinp  stench  of  the  dead  bodies  of  their  eleven  hundred  coropaniom. 

fler  their  deliverance,  the  breaches  were  hastily  stopped  with  sand-bags  ;  (he 
mine  was  replenished  with  earth ;  a  new  wall  was  erected  on  a  frame  of  sub- 
stantial timber ;  and  a  fresh  earrison  of  three  thousand  men  was  stationed  at 
Petra  to  sustain  the  labours  of  a  second  siege.  The  operations,  both  of  the 
attack  and  defence,  were  conducted  with  skilful  obstinacy ;  and  each  party 
derived  useful  lessons  from  the  experience  of  their  past  faults.  A  batterin|[-ram 
was  invented,  of  light  coastruction  and  powerful  effect ;  it  was  transported  and 
-worked  by  the  hands  of  forty  soldiers ;  and  as  the  stones  were  loosened  by  its 
repeated  strokes,  they  were  torn  with  'long  iron  hooks  from  the  wall.  From 
those  walls,  a  shower  of  darts  was  incessantly  poured  on  the  heads  of  the 
assailants,  but  they  were  most  dangerously  annoyed  by  a  fiery  composition  of 
sulphur  and  bitumen,  which  in  Colchos  might  with  some  propriety  be  named 
the  oil  of  Medea.  Of  six  thousand  Romans  who  mounted  the  scaling-ladders, 
their  general,  Bessas,  was  the  first,  a  gallant  veteran  of  seventy  yeak-s  of  age  : 
^he  courage  of  their  leader,  his  fall,  and  extreme  danger,  animated  the  irre- 
-sistible  e&rt  of  his  troops  3  and  their  prevailing  numbers  oppressed  the  strene^h, 
without  subduing  the  spint,  of  the  Persian  garrison.  The  fate  of  these  vafiant 
men  deserves  to  be  more  distinctly  noticed.  Seven  hundred  had  perished  in 
the  sif^e,  two  thousand  three  hundred  survived  to  defend  the  breach.  One 
thousand  and  seventy  were  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  in  the  last  assault ; 
and  if  seven  hundred  and  thirty  were  made  prisoners,  only  eighteen  amoi^ 
them  were  found  without  the  marks  of  honourable  wounds.  The  remainii^ 
five  hundred  escaped  into  the  citadel,  which  thej  maintained  without  any  hopes 
•of  relief,  rejecting  the  fairest  terms  of  capitulation  and  service,  till  they  were 
lost  in  the  flames.  They  died  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  prince  ; 
and  such  examples  of  loyalty  and  valour  might  excite  their  countrymen  to 
deeds  of  eoual  despair  and  more  prosperous  event  The  instant  demolition 
of  the  works  of  Petra  confessed  the  astonishment  and  apprehension  of  the 
'Conqueror. 

[A.  D.  649 — 551.]  A  Spartan  Would  have  nraised  and  pitied  the  virtue  of 
these  heroic  slaves ;  but  the  tedious  warfare  ana  alternate  success  of  the  Ronian 
and  Persian  arms  cannot  detain  the  attention  of  posterity  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Caucasus.  The  advantages  obtained  by  the  troops  of  Justinian  were  more 
frequent  and  splendid ;  but  the  forces  of^the  ereat  king  were  continually  sup- 
plied, till  they  amounted  to  eieht  elephants  ana  seventy  thousand  men,  including 
twelve  thousand  Scythian  allies,  and  above  three  thousand  Dileroites,  who 
descended  by  their  free  choice  from  the  hills  of  Hyrcania,  and  were  equally 
formidable  in  close  or  in  distant  combat.  The  siege  of  Archseopolis,  a  name 
imposed  or  corrupted  by  the  Greeks,  was  raised  with  some  loss  and  precipita- 
tion ;  but  the  Persians  occupied  the  passes  of  Iberia  :  Colchos  was  enslaved 
by  their  forts  and  garrisons ;  thejr  devoured  the  scanty  sustenance  of  the  people ; 
and  the  prince  of  the  Lazi  fled  into  the  mountains.  In  the  Roman  camp,  faith 
and  discipline  were  unknown ;  and  the  independent  leaders,  who  were  invested 
with  equalpower,  disputed  with  each  other  the  pre-eminence  of  vice  and  cor- 
ruption. The  Persians  followed,  without  a  murmur,  the  commands  of  a  sir^le 
chief,  who  implicitly  obeyed  the  instructions  of  their  supreme  lord.  Their 
general  was  aistinguishea  amons^  the  heroes  of  the  £ast,  by  his  wisdom  in 
council,  and  his  valour  in  the  field.  The  advanced  age  of  Mermeroes,  and  the 
lameness  of  both  his  feet,  could  not  diminish  the  activity  of  his  mind,  or  even 
of  bis  body ;  and  while  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  in  the  front  of  battle,  he 
inspired  terror  to  the  enemy  and  a  just  confidence  to  the  troops  who,  under  his 
banners,  were  always  successful.  After  his  death,  the  command  devolved  to 
Narcorag^n,  a  proud  satrap,  who,  in  conference  with  the  imperial  chiefs,  bad 
presumed  to  declare  that  he  disposed  of  yictory  as  absolutely  as  of  the  nng  on 
ais  finger.  Such  presumption  was  the  natural  cause  and  forerunner  of  a  shame- 
iu\  defeat  The  Romans  had  been  gradually  repulsed  to  the  edge  of  the  sea- 
-ihore ;  and  their  last  camp,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  colony  of  Phasis,  was 
^fefended  on  all  nde^  by  strong  intrenchments>  the    river,  tbe  Euxine,  ami  t 
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fleet  of  galleys.  Despair  united  their  counsels  and  invigorated  their  anD»- 
tfaey  withstood  the  assaults  of  the  Persians  ;  and  the  flight  of  Nicoragan  pre- 
ceded or  followed  the  slaughter  of  ten  thousand  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  He 
escaped  from  the  Romans  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  unforgiving  master,  who 
severely  chastised  the  error  of  his  own  choice ;  the  unfortunate  general  was 
flayed  alive,  and  his  skin,  stuffed  into  the  human  form,  was  exposed  on  a 
mountain ;  a  dreadful  warning  to  those  who  might  hereafter  be  intrusted  with, 
the  fame  and  fortune  of  Persia. (86)  Yet  the  prudence  of  Chosroes  insensibly 
relinquished  the  prosecution  of  the  Colcbian  war,  in  the  just  persuasion,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  reduce,  or,  at  least,  to  hold,  a  distant  country  against  the 
wishes  and  efforts  of  its  inhabitants.  The  fidelity  of  Gubazes  sustained  the 
most  rifirorous  trials.  He  patiently  endured  the  hardships  of  a  savage  life,  and 
rejected,  with  disdain,  the  specious  temptations  of  the  Persian  court.*  The- 
king  of  the  Lazi  had  been  educated  in  the  Christian  reliction ;  his  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  a  senator ;  durine  his  youth,  he  had  served  ten  years  a  silentiaiy 
of  the  &]^zantine  palace,(87)  and  the  arrears  of  an  unpaid  salary  were  a  motive 
of  attachment  as  well  as  ofcomplaint.  But  the  long  continuance  of  bis  suffer 
ings  extorted  from  him  a  naked  representation  of  the  truth  ^  and  truth  was 
an  unpardonable  libel  on  the  lieutenants  of  Justinian,  who  amid  the  delays  of 
a  ruinous  war,  had  spared  his  enemies  and  trampled  on  his  allies.  Their 
malicious  information  persuaded  the  emperor,  that  his  faithless  vassal  already 
meditated  a  second  defection ;  an  order  was  issued  to  send  him  prisoner  to/ 
Constantinople :  a  treacherous  clause  was  inserted,  that  he  mi^ht  be  lawfully 
killed  in  case  of  resistance ;  and  Gubazes,  without  arms,  or  suspicion  of  danger^ 
was  stabbed  in  the  security  of  a  friendly  interview.  In  tlie  first  moments  of 
rage  and  despair,  the  Colchians  would  have  sacrificed  their  country  and  religion, 
to  the  jgratificalion  of  revenge.  But  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  the  wisec 
few,  obtained  a  salutaiy  pause ;  the  victoiy  of  the  Phasis  restored  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  emperor  was  solicitous  to  absolve  his  oiyn  name 
ficom  the  imputation  of  so  foul  a  murder.  A  iudfi^e  of  senatorial  rank  was 
commissioned  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  and  death  of  the  king  of  the  Lazi. 
He  ascended  a  stately  tribunal,  encompassed  by  the  ministers  of  justice  and 
punishment :  in  the  presence  of  both  nations,  this  extraordinary  cause  was 
pleaded,  according  to  the  forms  of  civil  jurisprudence,  and  some  satisfaction 
was  ^nted  to  an  injured  people,  by  the  sentence  and  execution  of  the  meaner 
criminals.  (88) 

[A.  D.  640 — 561.]  In  peace,  the  kine  of  Persia  continually  sought  the  pre- 
tences of  a  rupture ;  but  no  sooner  had  be  taken  up  arms  than  he  expressed 
bis  desire  of  a  safe  and  honourable  treaty.  During  the  fiercest  hostilities,  the 
two  monarchs  entertained  a  deceitful  negotiation ;  and  such  was  the  superiority 
of  Chosroes,  that  while  he  treated  the  Roman  ministers  with  insolence  and 
contempt,  he  obtained  the  most  unprecedented  honours  for  his  own  ambassadors 
at  the  imperial  court.  The  successor  of  Cyrus  assumed  the  majesty  of  the 
Eastern  sun,  and  ^ciously  permitted  his  youneer  brother  Justinian  to  reign, 
oyer  the  West,  with  the  pale  and  reflected  splendour  of  the  moon.  Thia 
gigantic  style  was  supported  hj  the  pomp  and  eloquence  of  Isdigune,  one  of 
the  royal  chamberlains.  His  wife  and  daughters,  with  a  train  of  eunuchs  and. 
camels,  attended  the  march  of  the  ambassador ;  two  satraps  with  golden  dia- 
dems were  numbered  among  his  followers ;  he  was  guarded  by  five  hundred 
horse,  the  most  valiant  of  the  Persians ;  and  the  Roman  governor  of  Dara 
tvisely  refused  to  admit  more  than  twenfjr  of  this  martial  and  hostile  caravan. 


C9B)  Tbe  paaMuMnt  of  llaTliig  alive  could  not  be  introdnccd  Into  Peraia  by  Sapor  (Brtein,  de  Refo^ 
Fen.  1.  ii.  i».  STB),  nor  could  it  do  copied  from  tbe  fooliab  tele  of  Mamee  the  PbrTnan  piper,  moet  fool- 
Mdirqaoted  •■  a  precedent  by  Agatbias  (I.  iv.  p.  ife,  133). 

g7)  In  the  palace  of  Conetantinople  there  were  thirty  aHeadarlea,  who  are  atyled  liascatr  ante  fime- 
cobicuU,  mt  vtpK  tmswott  an  honourable  tlUe,  which  conferred  the  rank,  without  ioipoeing  Uie  diitica,. 
of  aaenalor  (Cfcd.  Theodoe.  I.  vl  tU.  23.    Gothofred. Comment  torn.  Ii.  p.  IM). 

(88)  On  theee  judicial  orationa,  Aa athiaa  0.  lU-  p.  Bl— 80, 1,  iv.  p.  106—119),  lavlahea  eighteen  or  twenty 
1?^.  ^  ^S  ^^  ^^^  rhetoric.    Hia  Ignorance  or  careleaamaa  overlooka  the  atrovgeat  anument  agaJnar 
the  king  of  Laxica—hia  former  revolt.*  «        •  -• 
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When  Isdig^une  had  saluted  the  emperor,  and  delivered  bis  presents,  be  passed 
ten  months  at  Constantim^le  without  discussing  any  serious  a£&irs.  Instead  of 
being  confined  to  bis  palace,  and  receiving  food  and  water  from  the  hands  of 
bis  keepeis,  the  Persian  ambassador,  without  spies  or  guards,  was  allowed  to 
visit  the  capital ;  and  the  freedom  of  conversation  and  trade  enjoyed  by  his- 
domestics  ofended  the  prejudices  of  an  age,  which  rigorously  practised  the  law 
of  nations,  without  conndence  or  courtesy. (89)  By  an  unexampled  indulgence, 
his  interpreter,  a  servant  below  the  notice  of  a  Roman  magistrate,  was  seated, 
at  the  table  of  Justinian,  by  the  side  of  his  master  ^  and  one  thousand  pounds- 
of  gold  might  be  assigned  for  the  expense  of  his  journey  and  entertamment. 
Tet  the  repeated  labours  of  Isdigune  could  procure  only  a  partial  and  imper- 
fect truce,  which  was  always  purchased  with  the  treasures,  and  renewed  at 
the  solicitation,  of  the  Byzantine  court.  Many  years  of  fruitless  desolatior 
elapsed  before  Justinian  and  Chosroes  were  compelled,  by  mutual  lassitude*  ta 
consult  the  repose  of  their  declining  age.  At  a  conference  held  on  the  frontier, 
each  party,  without  expecting  to  ^ain  credit,  displayed  the  power,  the  justice 
and  the  pacific  intentions,  of  their  respective,  sovereicps;  out  necessity  and 
interest  dictated  the  treaty  of  peace  which  <ii«9t)onc]uded  for  the  term  of  fifty 
years,  diligently  composed  in  the  Greek  and  Peisian  language,  and  attested  by 
the  seals  of  twelve  interpreters.  The  liberty  of  commerce  and  religion  was 
fixed  and  defined ;  the  allies  of  the  emperor  and  the  great  king  were  included 
in  the  same  benefits  and  obligations ;  and  the  most  scrupulous  precautions  weie 
provided  to  prevent  or  determine  the  accidental  disputes  that  might  arise  on 
the  confines  of  two  hostile  nations.  After  twenty  years  of  destructive  though 
feeble  war,  the  limits  still  remained  without  alteration;  and  Chosroes  was 
persuaded  to  renounce  bis  dangerous  claim  to  the  possession  or  sovereignty  of. 
Colchos  and  its  dependent  states.  Rich  in  the  accumulated  treasures  of  the* 
East,  he  extorted  from  the  Romans  an  annual  payment  of  thirty  thousand  pieces, 
of  gold :  and  the  smallness  of  the  sum  reveafea  the  disgrace  of  a  tribute  in  its 
naked  deformity.  In  a  previous  debate,  the  chariot  of  Sesostris,  and  the  wheel 
of  fortune,  were  appliea  by  one  of  the  minbters  of  Justinian,  who  observed 
that  the  reduction  of  Antiocb,  and  some  Syrian  cities,  had  elevated  beyond 
measure  the  vain  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  Barbarian.  **  You  are  mistaken." 
replied  the  modest  Persian :  **  the  king  of  kings,  the  lord  of  mankind,  looks 
down  with  contempt  on  such  petty  acquisitions ;  and  of  the  ten  nations  vaii' 

auished  by  his  invincible  arms,  he  esteems  the  Romans  as  the  least  formi* 
able. "(90)  According  to  the  Orientals,  the  empire  of  Nushirvan  extended, 
from  Fereanah  in  Transoxiana,  to  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix.  He  subdued  the 
rebels  of  Hyrcania,  reduced  the  provinces  of  Cabul  and  Zablestan  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus,  broke  the  power  of  the  Eutbalites,  terminated  by  an  honourable 
treaty  the  Turkish  war,  and  admitted  the  daughter  of  the  great  khan  into  the 
number  of  his  lawful  wives;  Victorious  and  respected  among  the  princes  of 
Asia,  he  gave  audience,  in  his  palace  of  Madain,  or  Ctesipbon,  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  world.  Their  gifts  or  tributes,  arms,  rich  garments,  gems,  slaves, 
or  aromatics,  were  humbly  presented  at  the  foot  of  his  throne ;  and  he  conde- 
scended to  accept  from  the  king  of  India,  ten  quintals  of  the  wood  of  aloes,, 
a  maid  seven  cubits  in  height,  aM  a  carpet  softer  than  silk,  the  skin,  as  it  was^ 
reported,  of  an  extraordinary  serpent. (91) 

fA.  D.  522.]  Justinian  had  been  reproached  for  hb  alliance  with  the  Ethio- 
pians, as  if  be  attempted  to  introduce  a  people  of  savage  ne^pY)es  into  the  sys- 
tem of  civilized  society.  But  the  friends  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Axumites, 
or  Abyssinians,  may  be  always  distinguished  from  the  original  natives  of 

(83;  Procopliu  repretenta  the  practice  of  the  Gothic  court  of  Bavenna  (Goth.  1.  L  c  7) ;  and  fbrelg1l^ 
imlNMadon  have  been  treated  with  the  eamo  lealoaty  and  rlmur  In  Tarkay  (BiubequtuB,  eplM.  Ui.  p. 
148.  MS,  Ac)  Rusiia  (V«rate  d*Orleariua},  and  China  (Narrative  of  M.  de  Lange,  in  BeU*a  Travelai  vol. 
If.p.189— 311>. 

(W)  The  negoUatiooe  and  tieatiea  between  JunUnlan  and  Choeroea  are  oopiouriy  explained  bv  Proco- 
pim  (Pereic  I.  It.  c  10. 13.  96,  S7, 88,  Gothic  ML  c.  1 1. 15),  Agathiaa  (1.  iv.  p.  Ml,  149),  and  Menande» 
(la  Exeerpc  LefL  pw  13»~14T).    Coaaolt  Darbcyrac,  Hist  dee  Ancieoa  Traitex,  torn.  U.  p.  154. 181— IRi. 

f»l)  D'HerbekM,  Bibliot  Orient  p.  e3(S  681. 394, 395. 
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Afri€a.(9S)  Tbe  band  of  nature  has  flattened  the  noies  of  the  negroes,  covered 
their  heads  with  sbagry  wool,  and  tinged  their  skin  with  inherent  and  indelible 
4>lackne6S.  But  the  oTive  complexion  of  the  Abyssinians,  their  hair,  shape,  and 
features,  distinctly  mark  them  as  a  colony  of  Arabs ;  and  this  descent  n  con- 
firmed by  the  resemblance  of  language  and  manners,  the  report  of  an  ancient 
emigration,  and  the  narrow  interval  between  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea.  Chris- 
tianity had  raised  that  nation  above  the  level  of  African  barbarism  ;(93)  their 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  the  successors  of  Constantinc,(94)  had  communi- 
cated the  rudiments  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  their  vessels  traded  to  the  isle  of 
Cerlon,(95)  and  seven  kingdoms  obeyed  the  Negus  or  supreme  prince  of  Abys- 
snia.  The  independence  of  the  Homeritesytwho  reignea  in  the  rich  and  bappj 
Arabia,  was  first  violated  by  an  Ethiopian  conqueror :  he  drew  his  heieditair 
claim  from  the  queen  of  Sbeba,(96)  and  hb  ambition  was  sanctified  by  reli- 
gious zeal.  The  Jews,  powerful  and  active  in  exile,  had  seduced  the  mind  of 
Dunaan,  prince  of  the  Homerites.  The^  urged  him  to  retaliate  the  persecu- 
tion inflicted  by  the  imperial  laws  on  their  unfortunate  brethren :  some  Roman 
merchants  were  injuriously  treated ;  and  several  Christians  of  Negra(97)  were 
honoured  with  the  crown  of  mart2^rrK>m.(98)  The  churches  of  Arabia  implored 
the  protection  of  the  Abyssinian  <monarob.  The  Negus  passed  the  Red  sea 
with  a  fleet  and  army,  deprived  the  Jewish  proselyte  of  his  kingdom  and  life, 
and  extinguished  a  race  of  princes  who  bad  ruled  above  two  thousand  jears 
the  sequestered  region  of  myrrh  and  frankincense.  The  conqueror  immedialel j 
announced  the  victory  of  the  gospel,  requested  an  orthodox  patriarch,  and  so 
warmly  professed  his  friendship  to  the  Roman  empire,  that  Justinian  was  flat- 
tered by  the  hope  of  diverting  the  silk  trade  through  the  channel  of  Abyssinia* 
and  of  excitiqg  the  forces  of  Arabia  against  the  Persian  king.  Nonnosus, 
descended  from  a  family  of  ambassadorsi  was  named  by  the  emperor  to  execute 
this  important  commission.  He  wisely  declined  the  shorter,  but  more  dan- 
gerous, road  through  the  sandy  deserts  of  Nubia ;  ascended  the  Nile,  embariced 
on  the  Red  sea,  ami  safely  landed  at  the  African  port  of  Adulis.  From  Adulis 
to  the  royal  city  of  Axume  is  no  more  than  fifty  leagues,  in  a  direct  line ;  but 
the  winding  passes  of  the  mountains  detained  the  ambassador  fifteen  days ;  and 
as  he  traversed  the  forests,  he  saw,  and  vaguely  computed,  about  five  thousand 
wild  elephants.  The  capital,  according  to  his  report,  was  large  and  populous ; 
and  the  vitkige  of  Axume  is  still  conspicuous  by  the  regal  coronations,  by  the 
Tuins  of  a  Christian  temple,  and  by  sixteen  or  seventeen  obelisks  inscribed  with 
Grecian  characters.(99)    But  the  NegusHgave  audience  in  the  open  field,  seated 

(03)  See  Bullbn,  Hlft.  Nttarelte,  torn.  ih.  pw  44S.  Thto  Anl>  eaU  of  ItenirM  and  eonptexkm,  which 
has  continaed  3400  ytnn  (Ludolpb.  Hfat  et  Commeni.  iBUilopie.  1.  L  c  4),  la  the  colooy  of  Abyaalnia, 
will  Juritlfy  Uie  ■uapidon,  that  raoei  aa  w«U  aa  climate,  muat  have  contributed  to  form  the  ncgroea  of  Uia 
a4|aceni  and  similar  regions.* 

(03)  The  Poituauese  mlarionartaa,  AlTares  (Baaittio,  ttwi.  I.  Ibl.  SOi»  rect.  074.  ▼en.),  Barwodaa  (Pur- 
etaaa'B  PlWrUns,  vol.  H.  L  v.  c  7,  p.  1140— USO),  Lobo  (RelaUon,  4tc  par  M.  ie  Grand,  with  xr  Dlsseita- 
"Jons,  Parts,  1708),  and  Tellez  (Relations  de  Thevenot,  part  iv.)  eouM  only  reliite  of  modem  Abyialfrfa 
what  they  had  seen  or  invented.  The  erudition  or  Lndolpbna  (Hi*.  iEtbiopica,  FiaacoAirt,  ISBl. 
Commenurios,  1001.  Appendix,  1004),  in  twenty-five  languages,  eould  add  little  concerning  its  ancient 
hlsiory.    Yet  the  fkme  or  Caled,  or  EUlathaus,  tlie  coqaoeror  of  Yemen,  is  celebrated  in  national  songs 


(04)  The  neiotlationfl  of  Justinian  wkh  Um  AnmilM,  or  EUiloplaiia,  are  recorded  by  Procnpins  (Per- 
aie.  1.  i.  c  10,90),  and  John  Malala  (torn.  li.  p.  lO^-lOS.  109—100).  The  historian  of  AnUoch  quotes 
the  original  narrative  of  the  ambassador  Nonnomis,  of  which  Phollos  (BibUot,  ood.  iiL)  has  preserved  a 
curious  eztraci. 

(yS)  The  trade  of  Um  Atumttes  to  the  eoastof  India  and  AfHca  and  Um  Isle  of  Oeyloa,  is  curi- 
ooaly  represented  by  Cosnw  Indicopleuslas  (Topor«ph.  ChrlatiaB.  1.  U.  p.  130.  UB,  ISO,  140,  1.  zl.  p. 
338,330). 

(06)  Lttdulph,  Hist,  et  Comment  .Atbiop.  1.  Ik  c.  3. 

(07^  The  city  of  Negra,  or  Nag'ran,  In  Yemen,  is  surrounded  with  palm  trees,  and  stands  in  the  high 
road  between  Saana  the  capital,  and  Mecca;  from  the  former  ten,  from  the  latter  twenty  days*  journey 
•of  A  caravan  of  camels  (Abulfeda,  DescripL  Arabic,  p.  ST. 

(OB)  The  martyrdom  of  Sl  Arethas,  prince  of  Nm »>  >od  hii  three  bandred  and  forty  coapantom^ 
is  cnibelliahed  In  the  legends  of  Metaphrastes  and  Nicephorus  Callistus,  copied  by  Baroains  (A.  D. 
S»,  No  S0-4M1.  A.  D.  283,  No.  10-30),  and  refuted,  with  obeeure  diligence,  by  Basnage  (Hist. 
4es  Juift,  tom.  xli.  I.  vlll.  c.  il.  p.  333—348),  who  investigates  Um  state  of  Um  Jews  In  Arabia  and 
ftiiiopla.  *"  /.  a 

(09)  Alvarex  (in  Ramusin,  torn.  1.  fol.  910,  vera.  SSI,^  saw  the  llourfshtng  state  of  Axume  In  the  year 
iSOO— luogo  uiolto  buona  e  grande.    It  was  ruined  In  tiie  saaM  cmtury  by  the  Turkish  Invaaioo.t  No 
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on  a  lofty  cbariot*  which  was  drawn  by  four  elephants  superbly  capariscHiedy 
and  surrounded  by  his  nobles  and  musicians.  He  was  clad  in  a  linen  garment 
and  cap,  holding  m  his  hand  two  javelins  and  a  light  shield ;  and  alth^h  his 
nakedness  was  iraperfectlT  covered,  be  displayed  the  barbaric  pomp  of  gold 
chains,  collars,  and  bracelets,  richly  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
The  ambassador  of  Justinian  kneeled ;  the  Neeus  raised  him  from  the  nnound, 
cmbracedNonnosus,  kissed  the  seal,  perused  the  letter,  accepted  the  Roman 
alliance,  and  blandishing  lib  weapons,  denounced  implacable  war  against  the 
worshippers  of  &n.  But  the  proposal  of  the  silk  trade  was  eluded  |  and  not- 
withstanding the  assorances,  and  perhaps  the  wishes,  of  the  Abyssiniam,  the^ 
hostile  menaces  evaporated  without  effect.  The  Homerites  were  unwilling  to 
abandon  their  aromatic  poves,  to  explore  a  sandy  desert,  and  to  encounter, 
aAer  all  their  fati^pies,  a  tormidable  nation  from  whom  they  had  never  received 
any  ^rsonal  injunes.  Instead  of  enlai]^^  his  conquests,  the  king  of  £thk>pia 
was  incapable  of  defending  bis  possessions.  Abrahab,  the  slave  of  a  Roman 
merchant  of  Adulis,  assumed  the  sceptre  of  the  Homerites ;  the  troops  of  Africa 
were  seduced  by  the  luxury  of  the  climate ;  and  Justinian  solicited  the  friend- 
ship of  the  usurper,  who  honoured,  with  a  slight  tribute,  the  supremacy  of  his 
prince.  After  a  long  series  of  prosperity,  the  power  of  Abrahah*was  over- 
thrown before  the  gates  of  Mecca;  his  children  were  despoiled  by  ^  Persian 
conqueror ;  and  the  Ethiopians  weie  finally  expelled  from  the  continent  of  Asia. 
This  narrative  of  obscuro  and  remote  events  is  not  f<Neign  to  the  decline  and 
fail  of  the  Roman  empire.  If  a  Christian  power  had  been  maintained  in  Ara- 
bia, Mahomet  must  have  been  crushed  in  his  cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would  have 
prevented  a  revolution  which  has  chaqged  the  civil  and  religious  state  of  the 
worid.(100)t 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

RMHtma  cf  Miea^RutoraltUai  tfUrn  GMkU  kingdom  hy  TMon^Lou  ami 
rteaotry  ojRomt^Fmal  conmnui  of  holy  hy  Narn^^ExImeticn  of  the 
OttrogoihM-^Defeat  of  the  FrtaJu  a$kd  AUmmmr^LaM  victory ,  dugraetj  and 
death  of  Beiifarnu^Duith  and  eharactmr  of  Jtuiinianr^Ometf  earihqnakes 
and  pUtgm. 

Tm  review  of  the  nations  from  the  Danube  to  the  ^ile  has  exposed  on 
eveiy  side  the  weakness  of  the  Romans ;  and  our  wonder  is  reasonably  excited 
that  they  should  presume  to  enlaige  an  empire,  whose  ancient  limits  they  were 
incapable  of  defending-  But  the  wars,  the  conquests,  and  the  triumphs,  of 
Justinian,  are  the  feeble  and  pernicious  efibrts  of  old  age,  which  exhaust  the 
remains  of  strength,  and  accelerate  the  decay  of  the  powers  of  life.  He  exulted 
in  the  glorious  act  of  restoring  Africa  and  Italy  to  the  republic ;  but  the  cala- 
mities which  followed  the  departure  of  Belisarius  betrayed  the  impotence  of 
the  conqueror,  and  accomplished  the  ruin  of  those  unfortunate  countries. 

[A.  D.  535-*545r.]  From  his  new  acauisitions,  Justinian  expected  that  his 
avarice,  as  well  as  pride,  should  be  nchly  gratified.  A  rapacious  minister  of 
the  finances  closely  pursued  the  footsteps  of  Belisarius ;  and  as  the  old  registers 
of  tribute  had  been  burned  by  the  Vandals,  he  indulged  his  fancy  in  a  fibeial 
cakuUtioo  and  arbitrary  assessment  of  the  wealth  of  Africa.(l)    The  increase 

more  tbaa  om  hundred  hooMt  lemaln ;  but  the  memory  of  He  peet  graetnem  to  praeervcd  \ff  the  renl 
«oroaailon  (Ludolph,  Hiet.  et  Ck>mmcot.  1.  il.  c.  11). 

(100)  The  revolutions  of  Yemen  In  the  elzih  eeniury  moel  be  eolleeted  from  Proooptne  (Tenle.  1.  i.  e. 
1B«  90).  Theophaoee  ByaaL  (apud  Phou  eod.  IxllL  |>.  80).  Su  Theophanee  (In  ChrDoofraph.  pw  144, 
115.  188,  lao.  906,  907,  who  b  full  of  strange  blundcra),  Pooock  (Specimen  HbL  Arab.  p.  09.  6S), 
D'HerbefcN  (WbUou  Orientate,  pw  19.  477).  and  8ale*B  Prelimloary  Diaeourie  and  Koran  (o.  ISS). 
The  ravolt  of  Abmham  to  meDU<Mied  by  Frooopiae ;  aodhto  (Ul,  though  clouded  with  mlraeleai  to  an 
litolorieal  faett 

(1)  For  the  trouMea  of  AfHea,  I  neither  hare  nor  desire  another  guide  than  Procopltts.  whose  eye  cna- 
lamplated  the  Image,  and  whose  ear  collected  the  rtpdrts,  of  the  momorabto  erenta  of  hto  own  timaa 
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of  taxes,  wliich'were  drawn  away  by  a  distant  sovereign,  and  a  general  resutoiK 
tion  of  the  patrimony  or  crown  lands,  soon  dispellea  the  intoxication  of  the 
public  joy ;  out  the  emperor  was  insensible  to  the  modest  complaints  of  the 
people,  till  he  was  awakened  and  alarmed  by  the  clamours  of  militaiy  discon- 
tent. Many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  married  the  widows  and  daughters  of 
the  Vandals.  As  their  own,  by  the  double  right  of  conquest  and  inheritance, 
they  claimed  the  estates  which  Genseric  had  assigned  to  his  Tictorious  troops. 
They  heard  with  disdkin  the  cold  and  selfish  representations  of  their  officers, 
that  the  liberality  of  Justinian  had  raised  them  from  a  sava^^e  or  servile  con- 
dition ;  that  they  were  already  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  Africa,  the  treasures, 
the  slaves,  and  the  moveables,  of  the  vanquished  Barbarians ;  and  that  the 
ancient  jind  lawful  patrimony  of  the  emperors  would  be  applied  only  to  the 
support  of  that  government  on  which  their  own  safety  and  reward  must  ulti- 
mately depend.  The  mutiny  was  secretly  inflamed  by  a  thousand  soldiers, 
for  the  most  part  Heruli,  who  had  imbibed  the  doctrines,  and  were  instigated 
by  the  clergy,  of  the  Arian  sect ;  and  the  cause  of  PfijuiT  and  rebellion  wa» 
sanctified  h^  the  dispensing  powers  of  fanaticism.  TKe  Arians  deplored  the 
ruin  of  their  church,  triumphant  above  a  centuiy  in  Africa ;  and  they  were 
justly  provoked  by  the  laws  of  the  conqueror,  which  interdicted  the  baptism 
of  their  children  and  the  exercise  of  afl  religious  worship.  Of  the  Vandals 
chosen  by  Belisarius,  the  far  greater  part,  in  the  honours  of  the  Eastern  service, 
forgot  their  country  and  religion.  But  a  generous  band  of  four  hundred  obliged 
the  mariners,  when  they  were  in  sight  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  to  alter  their 
course :  they  touched  on  Peloponnesus,  ran  ashore  on  a  desert  coast  of  Africa, 
and  boldly  erected  on  mount  Aurasius,  the  standard  of  independence  and  revolt. 
While  the  troops  of  the  province  disclaimed  the  command  of  their  superiors, 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  at  Carthage  aeainst  the  life  of  Solomon,  who  filled 
with  honour  the  place  of  Belisarius;  and  the  Arians  had  piously  resolved  to 
sacrifice  the  tyrant  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  durine  the  awful  mysteries  of  the 
festival  of  Easter.  Fear  or  remorse  restrained  Uie  daggers  of  the  assassins, 
but  the  patience  of  Solomon  emboldened  their  discontent,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
days,  a  furious  sedition  was  kindled  in  the  Circus,  which  desolated  Africa 
above  ten  years.  The  pillase  of  the  city,  and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
its  inhabitants,  were  suspended  only  by  darkness,  sleep,  and  intoxicatran :  the 
governor,  with  seven  companions,  among  whom  was  the  historian  Procopius, 
escaped  to  Sicily;  two-thirds  of  the  army  were  involved  in  the  euilt  of  trea- 
son ;  and  eight  thousand  insuigents,  assembling  in  the  field  of  Bulla,  elected 
Stoza  for  their  chief,  a  private  soldier,  who  possessed  in  a  superior  degree  the 
virtues  of  a  rebel.  Under  the  mask  of  freedom,  his  eloquence  could  4ead,  or- 
at  least  impel,  the  passk)ns  of  his  equals.  He  raised  himself  to  a  level  witb 
Belisarius,  and  the  nephew  of  the  emperor,  by  daring  to  encounter  them  in  the 
field  ;  and  the  victorious  generals  were  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  Stoca. 
deserved  a  purer  cause  and  a  more  legitimate  command.  Vanquished  in- 
battle,  be  dexterously  employed  the  arts  of  negotiation ;  a  Roman  anny  was* 
seduced  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  chiefs  who  bad  trusted  to  his  faithless 
promise  were  murdered  by  his  order  in  a  church  of  Numidia.  When  every 
resource,  either  of  force  or  perfidy,  was  exhausted,  Stoza,  with  some  desperate 
Vandalst  retired  to  the  wilds  of  Mauritania,  obtained  the  daughter  of  a  Bar- 
barian prince,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  b;^  the  report  of  his  death.. 
The  personal  weight  of  Belisarius,  the  rank,  the  spirit,  ana  the  temper,  of 
Germanus,  the  emperor's  nephew,  and  the  vieour  and  success  of  the  secondr 
administration  of  the  eunuch  Solomon,  restored  the  modesty  of  the  camp,  and 
maintained  for  a  while  the  tranquillity  of  Africa.  But  the  vices  of  the  Byzan^ 
tine  court  were  felt  in  that  distant  province ;  the  troops  complained *that  they 
were  neither  paid  nor  relieved,  ana  as  soon  as  the  puolic  disorders  were  suffi-> 

In  th«  Mcond  book  of  th«  yandaltc  war  he  relates  Uie  revolt  of  Stozaa  (c.  24— SM),  the  reium  of  Be- 
Haarlua  (c.  15),  tbe  victory  of  Gennanua  (c.  16,  17,  16),  the  second  niminitlration  of  Soloinon  (c 
19,  90,  81).  the  fovemment  of  Serglus  (c.  32,  IQ),  of  Areobindus  (c  S4),  the  tyranny  and  death  ofV 
Gontfaarii  (c.  35, 96, 97,  38) ;  nor  can  I  discern  any  symptoms  of  flattery  or  malevolence  Id  his  various . 
portraiia. 
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cientlv  maturey  Stosa  was  again  alive,  in  arms,  and  at  the  eates  of  Cartbafe- 
He  fell  in  a  sineie  combat,  but  he  smiled  in  the  agonies  of  death,  when  he  was 
informed  that  his  own  javeUn  had  reached  the  heart  of  his  antagonist/  The 
example  of  Stoza,  and  the  assurance  that  a  fortunate  soldier  had  been  the  first 
king,  encouraged  the  ambition  of  Gontharis,  and  he  promised,  by  a  private 
trea^,  to  divide  Africa  with  the  Moors,  if,  with  their  dangerous  aid,  be  should 
aacend  the  throne  of  Carthage.  The  feeble  Areobindus,  unskilled  in  the 
afiyrsofpeace  and-war,  was  raised  bj  his  marriage  with  the  niece  of  Justinian, 
to  the  office  of  £zarch.  He  was  suddenlj  oppressed  by  a  sedition  of  the 
guards,  and  his  abject  supplications,  which  provoked  the  contempt,  could  not 
move  the  pity,  ot  the  inexorable  tyrant.  Afler  a  rem  of  thir^  da^^s,  Gon- 
tharis himself  was  stabbed  at  a  banquet  by  the  hand  of  Artaban  ;tand  it  is  sin- 
gular enough,  that  an  Armenian  prince,  of  the  n^al  family  of  Arsaces,  should 
re-establish  at  Carthage  the  authority  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  conspiracy 
which  unsheathed  the  dagger  of  Brutus  against  the  life  of  Cesar,  eveiy  ciicum- 
atance  is  curious  and  important  to  the  eyes  of  posterity ;  but  (he  guilt  or  merit 
of  these  loyal  or  rebellious  assassins  could  interest  onl;^  the  contemporaries  of 
Procopius,  who  by  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  friendship  or  resentment,  were 
personally  engaged  in  the  revolutions  of  Africa.  (2) 

[A.  D.  643--558.]  That  country  was  rapidly  sinking  into  the  state  of  bar- 
barism, from  whence  it  had  been  raised  by  Uie  rhosnician  colonies  and  iU>man 
laws ;  and  eveiy  step  of  intestine  discord  was  marked  by  some  deplorable 
victory  of  savage  man  over  civilized  society.  The  Moors,(3)  though  ignorant 
of  justice,  were  impatient  of  oppression ;  their  vagrant  life  and  boundless  wil- 
derness disappointed  the  arms,  and  eluded  the  chains,  of  a  conqueror :  and 
experience  had  shown  that  neither  oaths  nor  obligations  could  secure  the  fidelity 
of  their  attachment.  The  victory  of  Mount  Auras  had  awed  them  into  mo- 
mentary submission;  but  if  they  respected  the  character  of  Solomon,  (hey 
hated  and  despised  the  pride  and  luxury  of  his  two  nephews,  Cyrus  and  Ser- 
gius,  on  whom  their  uncle  had  imprudently  bestowed  the  provincial,  govem- 
inents  of  Tripoli  and  Pentapolis.  A  Moorish  tribe  encamped  under  the  walls 
of  Leptifl^  to  renew  their  alliance,  and  to  receive  from  the  governor  the  cus- 
tomaiy  gifts.  Fourscore  of  their  deputies  were  introduced  as  friends  into  the 
city;  but  on  the  dark  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy, -they  were  massacred  at  the 
table  of  Seigius ;  and  the  clamour  of  arms  and  revenge  was  re-echoed  through 
thevalleys  of  Mount  Atlas,  from  both  the  Syrtes  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  A  per- 
sonal injuiy,  the  unjust  execution  or.  murder  of  his  brother,  rendered  Antalus  the 
enemy  of  the  Romans.  The  defeat  of  the  Vandals  had  formerly  signalized  his 
valour ;  the  rudiments  of  justice  and  prudence  were  still  more  conspicuous  in  a 
Moor;  and  while  he  laid  Adrumetum  in  ashes,  he  calmly  admonished  the  em- 
peror that  the  peace  of  Africa  might  be  secured  by  the  recall  of  Solomon  and 
his  unworthy  nephews.  The  exarch  led  forth  his  troops  from  Carthage  ;  but, 
at  the  distance  of  six  days' journey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tebe£te,(4)  he 
was  astonished  by  the  superior  numbers  and  fierce  aspect  of  the  Barbarians. 
He  proposed  a  treaty ;  solicited  a  reconciliation ;  and  offered  to  bind  hiniseif 
by  the  most  solemn  oaths.  "  By  what  oaths  can  he  bind  hlinsi^lf  ?''  intenupted 
the  indignant  Moors.  ''  Will  he  swear  by  the  gospels,  the  divine  b(»ok.s  oi  ilia 
Christians?  It  was  on  those  books  that  the  faith  of  hi.>s  nephew  Se^^i us  was 
pledged  to  eighty  of  our  innocent  and  unfortunate  brethren.  Belb^^  we  trust 
them  a  second  time,  let  us  try  their  efficacy  in  the  chastisement  of  i)erjury  and 

(^  Yet  I  must  not  refuse  hirn  the  merit  of  paintine,  in  livply  colou-s,  I'lc  nrard-'r  •  f  loivh-.i:^.  Oie 
of  the  aseanins  nttered  a  sentiment  not  unworthy  of  a  Roninn  patrioi .  "  If  1  !«»!,"  j-aid  Atiaatuy,  "  i.i 
tbe  firtl  stroke^  kill  me  on  the  spot,  lest  the  rack  should  exiori  a  di-covcry  «f  my  i'c.''iiij^»li. --.• 

.(3)  The  Moorish  wars  are  occasionally  introduced  into  ihe  nAiaiivL*  of  P  i>c),»i'i-<  i  Vh  kIiI.  T.  ii.  c. 
ID— C  25.  27,  ^  Gothic.  1.  Iv.  c.  17) ;  and  Theophanes  adda  no.nu  projiperoua  a  iil  adv ensc  «veiiu!  i.i  rhe 
last  years  of  Justinian. 

(4)  Now  Tibesh,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  It  la  watered  bv  a  rircr,  thf  P  i.;er.vVw'»:c'i  C:i  I.f  iT.o  he 
Hejerda (B^gradag).  Tibesh  isstill  remarkable  for  itswallii  •>(' Iti-^o  monei)  f[\\v  mo.  (O  id»iiMi  ui'  >{ouio;, 
a  fountain,  and  a  grove  of  walnut-trees:  the  country  is  fruitful,  aid  the  nuiK'iboui  Iiig  reiebcio.-  u  e  war- 
like. It  appears  from  an  inscription,  that  under  the  rci^n  of  Adrian,  the  road  from  Cailhafc  to  Tebeste 
was  ooialr acted  by  the  tiiiid  legioa  (Marmoi.  OacriptioaU^  1' Afxique,  torn.  U.  p.  4-13,  443.  Shaw's  Tra 
Telfl,  p.64,05,6S). 
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tbe  Tindication  of  their  own  honour."  Thair  honoor  wu  Tindieated  in  the 
field  of  Tebeste,  by  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  tbe  total  loss  of  his  armj/  The 
arrival  of  fresh  troops  and  more  skilful  oommandeis,  soon  checked  the  insoleooe 
of  tbe  Moors ;  seventeen  of  their  princes  were  slain  in  tbe  same  battle ;  and 
the  doubtful  and  transient  submission  of  their  tribes  was  celebrated  with  lavisb 
applause  bj  the  people  of  Constantinople.  Successive  inroads  had  reduced  the 
province  ot  Africa  to  one-third  of  tbe  measure  of  Italy ;  yet  the  Roman  en^e- 
rors  continued  to  reign  above  a  century  over  Carthage,  and  the  fruitful  coast  of 
tbe  Mediterranean.  But  tbe  victories  and  the  losses  of  Justinian  were  alike 
pemicioos  to  mankind ;  and  such  was  the  desolation  of  Africa,  that  in  many 
parts  a  8tran£;er  might  wander  whole  days  without  meeting  the  face  either  of  a 
friend  or  an  enemy.  Tbe  nation  of  the  Vandals  had  disap[>eared :  they  once 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  warriora,  without  including  the  chil- 
dren, the  women,  or  tbe  slaves.  Their  numbers  were  infinitely  surpassed  by 
the  number  of  tbe  Moorish  families  extirpated  in  a  relenCleas  war :  ana  the  same 
destruction  was  retaliated  on  tbe  Romans  and  dieir  allies,  who  perished  by  the 
climate,  their  mutual  quarrels,  and  the  rage  of  the  Barbarians.  When  Prooo- 
pius  first  landed,  he  admired  the  populoosness  of  tbe  cities  and  country,  strenu- 
ously exercised  in  tbe  labours  of  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  less  than  twenty 
years,  that  busy  scene  was  converted  into  a  silent  solitude ;  the  wealthy  citizens 
escaped  to  Sicily  and  Constantinople ;  and  the  secret  historian  has  confidently 
affirmed,  that  five  millions  of  Africans  were  consumed  by  the  wars  and  goveni- 
ment  of  the  emperor  Justinian.(5) 

[A,  D.  640.]  Tbe  jealousy  of  the  Byzantine  court  bad  eot  permitted  Beli- 
aanus  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Italy :  and  bis  abrupt  departure  revived  tlte 
couraee  of  tbe  Goths,(6)  who  respected  his  genius,  his  virtue,  and  even  the 
laudable  motive  which  had  ureed  the  servant  of  Justinian  to  deceive  and  reieot 
them.  They  bad  lost  their  kiitt",  (an  inconsiderable  loss)  theur  capital,  taek 
treasures,  tbe  provinces  from  Sicily  to  the  Alps,  and  tbe  militaiy  fi>roe  of  two 
hundred  thousand  Barbarians,  magnificently  equipped  with  horses  and  arais. 
Yet  all  was  not  lost,  as  long  as  ravia  was  defended  by  one  thousand  Goths^ 
inspired  by  a  sense  of  honour,  the  love  of  freedom,  and  the  memory  of  their 
past  greatness.  Tbe  supreme  command  was  imanimousljr  offered  to  the  brave 
Uraias :  and  it  was  in  bis  eyes  alone  that  the  disgrace  of  his  uncle  Vitiges  could 
appear  as  a  reason  of  exclusion.  His  voice  inclined  the  election  in  favour  oi 
Hildibald,  whose  personal  merit  was  recommended  by  tbe  vain  bofie  that  hia 
kinsman  Theudes,  tbe  Spanish  monarch,  would  support  the  common  interest  of 
the  Gothic  nation.  The  success  of  his  arms  in  Liguria  and  Venetia  seemed  to 
justify  their  choice ;  but  he  soon  declared  to  the  world,  that  he  was  incapable 
of  foigiving  or  commanding  bis  benefactor.  Tbe  consort  of  Hildibald  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  beauty,  the  riches,  and  the  pride  of  the  wife  of  Uraias; 
and  the  death  of  that  virtuous  patriot  excited  the  indignatbn  of  a  free  people. 
A  bold  assassin  executed  their  sentence,  by  strikkig  off  the  head  of  Hildibald 
in  tbe  midst  of  a  banquet :  the  Rugians,  a  foreien  tribe,  assumed  the  privilege 
of  election  *  and  Totila,^the  nephew  of  the  late  king,  was  tempted^  by  revenge, 
to  deliver  himself  and  the  garrison  of  Trevtgo  into  the  hands  of  the  RomaiML 
But  the  gallant  and  accomplished  youth  was  easily  persuaded  to  prefer  the 
Gdthic  throne  before  the  service  of  Justinian ;  and  as  soon  as  the  palace  of 
Pavia  bad  been  purified  from  tbe  Rugian  usurper,  be  reviewed  the  iiatkmal 
force  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  generously  undertook  the  restoiation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

(A.  D.  641 — 544.]  The  successors  of  Belisarius,  eleven  generals  of  equal 
rank,  neglected  to  crush  the  feeble  and  disunited  Goths,  till  they  were  roined 
to  action  by  the  progress  of  Totila  and  the  reproaches  of  Justinian.    The  gates 

(5)  Proeoptm,  Ancodot.  e.  1&    The  miIm  oT  Um  AfHcan  hinory  aiMM  tUi  Melancholr  trvth. 

(6)  In  tiie  second  (c.  30,)  and  Uiird  books  (c  1—40),  Ttoeoplm  amclmm  Um  Mritory  oT  tk«  God)t» 
war  ftom  the  flfUi  to  tbe  fifteenth  year  of  Juetlnlaa.  At  toe  events  ac»  less  latei«stlBff  than  in  tb« 
former  period,  be  allots  only  half  the  space  to  doaMe  Uie  time.  Jomandcs,  and  Um  Ohnmlele  of  Mar- 
oeuinas,  allbrd  some  eoHafSral  binii.    BIgoataSi  Pagl,  Muraiori,  Maseoo,  and  Da  Bnat,  are  aai  fid,  wtA 
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•f  Verona  were  jwcfelly  opened  to  Artabazus,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  Per* 
•iant  ID  the  service  of  the  empire.  The  Goths  fled  from  the  citjr.  At  the  dis- 
taaoe  of  sixty  furloi^  the  Roman  generals  baited  to  regulate  the  division  of  the^ 
spoil.  While  they  disputed*  the  enemj  discovered  the  real  number  of  the 
victors :  the  Petsians  were  iostaotly  overpowered,  and  it  was  by  leaping  from 
the  wall  that  Ariabazus  preserved  a  life  which  he  lost  in  a  few  days  by  the 
lanoe  of  a  Barbarian,  who  had  defied  him  to  single  combat.  Twenty  thousand 
Romans  encoualered  the  forces  of  Totila,  near  Faenza,  and  on  the  bills  of  Mu- 
geJIo,  of  the  FJqrefitioe  territoiy.    The  ardour  of  freedmen,  who  fought  to 

Xin  their  country*  was  opoosed  to  the  languid  temper  of  mercenary  troops* 
were  even  destitute  of  toe  merits  of  strong  and  well-disciplined  servitude. 
On  the  first  attack  th^  abandoiied  their  ensigns,  threw  down  their  anns,  and 
dbpersed  on  all  sides*  with  ao  active  speed*  which  abated  the  loss*  while  it 
aggravated  the  shame  of  their  defeat.  The  kin^  of  the  Qoths,  who  h^ushed  for 
the  baseness  of  his  enemies,  pursued  with  rapid  stefw  the  path  of  honuji-  and 
victory.  Totila  passed  the  ro,*tnver8ed  the  Apennine,  suspended  the  impor* 
tant  conquest  of  Ravenna*  Florence*  and  Rome*  and  marched  throt»[h  the  heart 
of  Ital^*  to  form  the  siege*  or  rather  the  blockade*  of  Naples.  The  Roman 
chiefs*  imprisoned  in  their  respective  cities,  and  accusing  eacn  other  of  the  com* 
mon  disgrace*  did  not  presume  to  disturb  his  enterprise.  But  the  emperor* 
alarmed  by  the  distress  and  danger  of  bis  Italian  conquests*  despatched  to  the 
relief  of  Naples  a  fleet  of  galleys  and  a  body  of  Thracian  and  Armenian  sol- 
diers. They  landed  in  Sicily*  which  yielded  its  copious  stores  of  provisions ; 
but  the  delays  of  the  new  commander,  an  unwarlike  magistrate,  protracted  the 
suflferingsof  the  besieged;  and  ttie  succours  which  he  dropped  with  a  timid 
and  tardy  hand*  were  successively  intercepted  by  the  armed  vessels  stationed 
by  Totila  in  the  bay  of  Napies.  The  principal  officer  of  the  Romans  was 
dragged*  with  a  rope  round  his  neck*  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  from  whence,  witb 
a  trembliqg  voice*  ne  exhorted  the  citizens  to  Implore*  like  himself*  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror.  They  requested  a  truce*  with  a  promise  of  surrnidering  tlie 
ci(y,  if  no  eflectual  relief  should  appear  at  the  end  of  thirty  days.  Instead  of 
9IM  month*  the  audadoos  Barbarian  granted  them  Ikree,  in  the  just  confidence 
that  famine  would  anticipate  the  term  of  their  capitulation.  At\er  the  reduc- 
tion of  Naples  and  Cuomb,  the  fHovinces  of  Lucanta,  Apulia*  and  Calabria,  sub- 
mitted to  the  king  of  the  Oolhs.  Totila  led  his  army  to  the  gates  of  Rome* 
pitched  his  camp  at  Tibor  or  Tivoli*  within  twenty  miles  of  tne  capital,  and 
calmly  exhorted  the  senate  and  people  to  compare  the  tyranny  of  the  Greeks 
with  the  blessings  of  the  Gothic  reign. 

The  rapid  success  of  Totila  may Ibe  partly  ascribed  to  the  revolution  which 
three  years'  experience  had  produced  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Italians.  At  the 
command,  or  at  least  in  the  name,  of  a  Catholic  em'^ror,  the  pope,(7)  their  * 
spiritual  fadier*  had  been  torn  from  the  Roman  church,  and  eitner  starved  or 
murdered  on  a  desolate  ]sland.(8)  The  virtues  of  Belisarius  were  replaced  by 
the  various  or  uniferm  vices  of  eleven  chiefs,  at  Rome*  Ravenna*  Florence* 
Pen^aa*  Spolet(H  ^*  who  abused  their  authority  for  the  indulgence  of  lust  or 
ivarice.  The  improvement  of  the  revenue  was  committed  to  Alexander,  a 
Mibtle  scribe*  long  practised  in  the  fraud  and  oppression  of  the  Byzantine 
schools ;  and  whose  name  of  Psoi^tdum,  the  saMor9,(9)  was  drawn  from  the 
dexterous  artifice  with  which  he  reduced  the  size,  witnout  defacing  the  figure, 
of  the  gold  ooin.  Instead  of  expecting  the  restoration  of  peace  and  tndustiy,  he 
imposed  a  heavy  aaiessment  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Italians.  Yet  his  present  or 
fiiture  demands  were  less  odious  than  a  prosecution  of  arbitrary  rigour  against 

(7)  8yiv«riiia,  bWiop  of  Bona,  wm  Ifaat  traiHported  to  Patara,  in  Lyela.  and  at  leagUi  atanred  (inb 
^onim  eiutodiA  inedla  eoarecuis)  ia  the  We  of  Palmaria,  A.  0. 539.  June  90  (Liberal,  in  Bieviar.  c.  22. 
AnMtasiiM,  in  Sylverlo.  Baronlns,  A.  D.  540,  No.  8,  &  Pagi,  in  Vlu  Pont  torn.  I  p.  Sd5,  S66).  Proca 
yina  (Aaecsrioi.  c.  1,)  af'tmain  ftn^  dhe  MMpni  and  Anttwlna. 

(6)  Pnlnuiria,  a  imall  ieland,  ocmoaite  U»  Tarraclna  and  Uie  coait  of  Uie  Volici  (Cluf  er.  ItaL  Antiq 
LULe.  7,0.134). 

<S;  AatM  LoMMheie  Alexander,  and  moet  of  bto  civil  and  miliUry  ooHeajraei,  were  either  dlagrued 
or  iiMliui.  the  tofc  of  the  Aaecdoica  (a  4  5  29  j  *■  aeaiMljr  blacJrer  than  Uiat  of  the  GotUe  Rfflory  (1 
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the  persons  and  property  of  al]  (hose  wbo,  under  the  Gothic  kines,  had  been 
concerned  in  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  The  sulgects 
of  Justinian,  who  escaped  these  partial  vexations,  were  oppressed  by  the  irre* 
g^ar  maintenance  of  the  soldiers^  whom  Alexander  defrauded  and  despised  * 
and  their  has^  sallies  in  quest  of  wealth,  or  subsistence,  provoked  the  inhabit 
ants  of  the  country  to  await  or  implore  their  deliverance  firom  the  virtues  of  a 
Barbarian.  Toti(a(10)  was  chaste  and  temi)erate ;  and  none  were  deceived, 
either  friends  or  enemies,  who  depended  on  his  faith  or  his  clemency.  To  the 
husbandmen  of  Italy  the  Gothic  kii^  issued  a  welcome  proclamation,  enjoining^ 
them  to  pursue  their  important  labours,  and  to  rest  assured,  that,  on  the  pay* 
jnent  of  the  ordinaiy  taxes,  they  should  be  defended  by  his  valour  and  discipline 
from  the  injuries  of  war.  The  strong  towns  he  successively  attacked ;  and  as 
«oon  as  they  had  yielded  to  his  arms,  he  demolished  the  fortifications,  to  save 
the  peon'^.  from  the  calamities  of  a  future  siege,  to  deprive  the  Romans  of  the 
arts  of  uefence,  and  to  decide  the  tedious  quarrel  of  the  two  nations,  by  an  equal 
auU  honourable  conflict  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  Roman  captives  and  de- 
serters were  tempted  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a  liberal  and  courteous  adver- 
sary:  the  slaves  were  attracted  by  the  firm  and  faithful  promise,  that  they 
should  never  be  delivered  to  their  masters,  and  from  the  thousand  warriors  of 
Pavia,  a  new  people,  under  the  same  appellation  of  Goths,  was  insensibly 
formed  in  the  camp  of  Totila.  He  sincerely  accomplished  the  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation, without  seeking  or  accepting  any  sinister  advantage  from  ambiguous 
expressions  or  unforeseen  events :  the  gamson  of  Naples  had  stipulated,  that 
they  should  be  transported  by  sea ;  the  obstinacy  of  the  winds  prevented  their 
voyage,  but  they  were  generously  supplied  with  horses,  provisions,  and  a  safe 
conduct  to  the  gates  of  Rome.    The  wives  of  the  senators,  who  had  been  sur- 

Erised  in  the  villas  of  Campania,  were  restored,  without  a  ransom,  to  their  hus- 
ands ;  the  violation  of  female  chastity  was  inexorably  chastised  with  death ; 
and,  in  the  salutary  regulation  of  the  diet  of  the  famished  Neapolitans,  the  con- 
queror assumed  the  office  of  a  humane  and  attentive  physician.  The  virtues 
of  Totila  are  equally  laudable  whether  they  proceeded  from  true  policy,  reli-- 
gious  principle,  or  the  instinct  of  humanitv :  he  often  haran^ed  his  troops ; 
and  it  was  his  constant  theme,  that  national  vice  and  ruin  are  inseparably  con- 
nected ;  that  victory  is  the  fruit  of  moral  as  well  as  military  virtue ;  and  that 
the  prince,  and  even  the  people,  are  responsible  for  the  crimes  which  they 
nedect  to  punish. 

[A.  D.  644 — ^548.]  The  return  of  Belisarius  to  save  the  country  tvhich  he 
Lad  subdued,  was  pressed  with  equal  vehemence  by  his  friends  and  enemies  ; 
and  the  Gothic  war  was  imposed  as  a  trust  or  an  exile  on  the  veteran  com- 
mander. A  hero  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  a  slave  in  the  palace  of  Con- 
stantinople, he  accepted,  with  reluctance,  the  painful  task  of  supporting  his 
own  reputation,  and  retrieving  the  faults  of  his  successors.  The  sea  was  open 
to  the  Romans ;  the  ships  and  soldiers  were  assembled  at  Salona,  near  the 
palace  of  Diocletian :  he  refreshed  and  reviewed  his  troops  at  Pola  in  Istria, 
coasted  round  the  head  of  the  Hadriatic,  entered  the  port  of  Ravenna,  and 
despatched  orders,  rather  than  supplies,  to  the  subordinate  cities.  His  first 
public  oration  was  addressed  to  the  Goths  and  Romans,  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  who  had  suspended  for  a  while  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and  listened 
to  the  prayers  of  his  Italian  subjects.  He  gently  touched  on  the  causes  and  the 
authors  of  the  recent  disastera ;  striving  to  remove  the  fear  of  punishment  for 
the  past,  and  the  hope  of  impunity  for  the  future,  and  labouring,  with  more 
zeal  than  success,  to  unite  all  the  members  of  his  government  in  a  firm  league 
of  affection  and  obedience.  Justinian,  his  gracious  master,  was  inclined  to 
pardon  and  reward ;  and  it  was  their  interest  as  well  as  duty,  to  reclaim  their 
deluded  brethren,  who  bad  been  seduced  by  the  arts  of  the  usurper.  Not  a 
man  was  templed  to  desert  the  standard  of  the  Gothic  king.    Belisarius  9oon 

(10)  rrocopluf  CI.  ili.  c.  2.  B,  8cc.)  does  unple  and  wiJlitig  juElice  to  tlie  merit  of  Totila.  The  Roman 
hiJinriaiis,  from  Sallust  niul  Tacitus,  were  happy  to  I'urgei  tiie  vices  of  tlieir  coimlrvmea  iu  Um  conlem  < 
plation  of  barbaric  virtue  , 
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^Mxnrend,  that  he  was  sent  to  lemain  the  idle  and  impotent  spectator  of  the 
gloiy  of  a  younp  Barbarian ;  and  his  own  epistle  exhibits  a  genuine  and  Hyely 
picture  of  the  d»tress  of  a  noble  mind.  **  Most  excellent  prince,  we  are  arrived 
in  Italy,  destitute  of  all  the  necessaiy  implements  of  war,  men,  horses,  arms,  and 
.money.  In  our  late  circuit  through  the  villages  of  Thrace  and  lUyricum,  we 
ehave  ejected,  with  extreme  difficulty,  about  four  thousand  recruits,  naked  and 
unskilled  in  the  use  of  weapons  and  the  exercises  of  the  camp.  The  soldiers 
already  stationed  in  the  province  are  discontented,  fearful,  and  dismayed ;  at 
-the  sound  of  an  enemy,  they  dismiss  their  horses,  and  cast  their  arms  on  the 

rind.  No  taxes  can  be  raised,  since  Italy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Barbarians ; 
failure  of  payment  has  deprived  us  of  the  right  of  command,  or  even  of 
admonition.  Be  assured,  dreaa  Sir,  that  the  greater  part  of  your  troops  have 
already  deserted  to  the  Goths.  If  the  war  could  be  achievedfby  the  presence 
of  Befisarius  alone,  your  wishes  are  satisfied ;  Belisarius  b  in  the  midst  of 
Italy.  But  if  you  desire  to  conquer,  far  other  preparations  are  requisite; 
without  a  military  force,  the  title  of  general  is  an  empty  name.  It  would  be 
•expedient  to  restore  to  my  service  my  own  veterans  and  domestic  guards. 
.Before  I  can  uke  the  fielcl,  I  must  receive  an  adequate  supply  of  li^t  and 
hezYj  armed  troops  ;  and  it  is  only  with  ready  money  that  you  can  procure 
the  indispensable  aid  of  a  powerful  body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns."(ll) 
An  officer,  in  whom  Belisarius  confided,  was  sent  from  Ravenna  to  hasten  and 
<»nduct  the  succours ;  but  the  message  was  neglected,  and  the  messenger  was 
.detained  at  Constantinople  by  an  advantag[eous  marriage.  After  bis  patience 
had  been  exhausted,  by  delay  and  disappointment,  the  Roman  general  repassed 
the  Hadriatic,  and  expected  at  Dyrrachium  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  which 
.were  slowly  assembled  among  the  subjects  and  allies  of  the  empire.  His 
Mwers  were  still  inadequate  to  the  deliverance  of  Rome,  which  was  closely 
.besieged  by  the  Gothic  Icing.  The  Appian  way,  a  march  of  forty  days,  was 
•  covered  by  the  Barbarians ;  and  as  the  j^rudence  of  Belisarius  declined  a  battle, 
he  preferred  the  saf<^  and  speedy  navigation  of  five  days  from  the  coast  of 
£pirus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

[A.  D.  646.]  AAer  reducing,  by  force  or  treaty,  the  towns  of  inferior  note 
in  the  midland  provinces  of  Italy,  Totila  proceeaed,  not  to  assault,  but  to 
encompass  and  starve,  the  ancient  capital.  Rome  was  afflicted  by  the  avarice, 
-And  guarded  by  the  valour,  of  Bessas,  a  veteran  chief  of  Gothic  extraction, 
who  filled  with  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  soldiers,  the  spacious  circle  of  her 
venerable  walls.  From  the  distress  of  the  people  he  extracted  a  profitable 
trade,  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  continuance  of  the  siege.  It  was  for  his 
4ise  that  the  granaries  had  been  replenished :  the  charity  of  Pope  Vigilius  had 
purchased  ami  embarked  an  ample  siq[>ply  of  Sicilian  corn :  out  the  vesseb 
which  escaped  the  Barbarians  were  seized  by  a  rapacious  governor,  who 
.imparted  a  scanty  sustenance  to  the  soldiers,  and  sold  the  remainder  to  the 
wealthy  Romans.  The  medimnus,  or  fiflh  part  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  was 
exchanged  ibr  seven  pieces  of  gold ;  fifty  pieces  were  given  for  an  ox,  a  rare 
and  accidental  prize ;  the  progress  of  famine  enhanced  this  exorbitant  value, 
and  the  mercenaries  were  tempted  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  allowance 
which  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  support  of  life.  A  tasteless  and  unwhole- 
.aome  mixture,  in  which  the  bran  thrice  exceeded  the  quantity  of  flour,  appeased 
the  hunger  of  the  poor ;  they  were  gradually  reduced  to  feed  on  dead  horses, 
dop,  cats,  and  mice,  and  eagerly  to  snatch  the  grass,  and  even  the  nettles 
wKch  grew  among  the  ruins  of  the  ci^.  A  crowd  of  sj^ctres,  pale  and  ema- 
ciated, their  bodies  oppressed  with  disease,  and  their  minds  with  despair,  sur- 
rounded the  palace  ol  the  governor,  uiged,  with  unavailing  truth,  that  it  was 
ihe  duty  of  a  master  to  maintain  his  slaves,  and  humbly  requested,  that  he 
would  provide  for  their  subsistence,  permit  their  flight,  or  command  their 
immediate  execution.    Bessas  replied,  with  unfeeling  tranquillity,  that  it  was 

(11)  Proeoplat,  L  iii:  c  19.  The  ■ool  of  a  hero  is  deeply  impniMd  on  the  letter;  nor  can  we  con 
fiMnd  eueh  temdne  and  original  u»  with  the  elaborate  and  oOen  empty  ipeedief  of  Um  Byiantinf 
lileloilanii 

Toi.  m.-ii: 
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impooible  to  feed,  unsafe  to  dismiss,  and  unlawful  to  kill,  tbe  subjects  of  Ihr 
cmperon  Yet  tbe  example  of  a  private  citizen  mig^bt  have  shown  bn  couiitiy«ei» 
that  a  tyrant  cannot  withbold  the  privilegre  of  death.  Pierced  by  the  cries  of 
five  children,  who  vainly  called  on  then*  father  for  bread,  he  ordered  them  tax 
follow  his  steps,  advanced  with  calm  and  silent  despair  to  one  of  &e  biMJges 
of  die  Tiber,  and,  covering  his  lace,  threw  himself  beadlonff  into  the  stream, 
in  the  presence  of  bis  family  and  the  Roman  people.  To  the  rich  ajid  pusU^ 
lanimous,  Bes6as(12)  sold  the  permission  of  departure ;  but  tbe  neater  part  of 
the  fugitives  expired  on  the  pubKc  highways,  or  were  kilercepted  by  die  iying 
parties  of  Barbarians.  In  tbe  meanwbtle,  tbe  artful  governor  soothed  the  dis- 
oontent,  and  revived  the  hopes,  of  the  Romans,  hr  the  vague  reports  of  the 
fleets  and  armies  which  were  bastenine  to  their  reFief  from  the  extremities  of 
tbe  East.  They  derived  more  rational  comfort  from  tbe  assumwe  that  Beli>^ 
sarius  bad  landed  at  the  port ;  and,  without  numbering  bis  fovces,  they  firmly 
relied  on  the  humamhr,  the  coiira|;e,  and  the  skill  of  tMir  great  deliverer. 

The  foresight  of  Totila  had  raised  obstacles  worthy  of  sudi  ao  antacoaift.. 
Nmety  ftvlongs  belo%v  tbe  city,  in  tbe  nanowest  part  of  tbe  riv«r,  be  joined 
die  two  banks  by  strong  and  solid  timbers  in  the  fbna  of  a  bridge  f  on  wfaicb 
be  erected  two  lofty  towers,  manned  by  tbe  bravest  of  his  Goths,  and  profusely 
stored  with  missile  weapons  and  engines  of  offence.  Tbe  appraacb  of  the 
bridge  and  towers  was  covered  by  a  strong  and  masvf  cfaaio  of^Mon ;  and  tbe- 
chain  at  either  end,  oo  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Tiber,  wis  defeoded  hj  9^ 
numerous  and  chosen  detachment  of  archera.  But  tbe  eKiMprise  of  hnrng 
these  barriers,  and  relievinr  the  capital,  di^ays  a  sbiniog  cxaapAe  of  tlie 
boldness  and  tbe  conduct  ofBelisarius.  His  cavaliy  advanoed  from  tbe  port 
along  tbe  pttbTIc  road,  to  awe  tbe  motions,  and  distrad  tbe  attention,  of^tW 
enemy.  His  infantry  and  provisione  were  distributed  in  two  hundred  laige 
boats ;  and  each  boat  was  snielded  by  a  high  rampart  of  thick  planks,  pietccd 
with  many  small  boles  for  tbe  discharge  of  missile  weapons.  In  tbe  fn»t,  two 
laige  vessels  were  Knked  together  to  anstaki  a  floating  castle,  wbicb  eooHDianded 
the  towers  of  the  bridge,  auiid  contained  a  ma|pizine  of  fire,  sulpbor,  and  bitu- 
men. Tbe  whole  fleet,  which  tbe  general  led  m  person,  was  laboriously  moved 
against  the  current  of  the  river.  The  chain  yielded  to  their  weight,  and  tbe 
enemies  who  euarded  the  banks,  were  either  slain  or  scattered.  As  soon  as 
they  touched  the  principal  barrier,  tbe  firesbip  was  instaotly  grappled  to  thfr 
bridge ;  one  of  the  toweis,  with  two  bundrea  Gotbs,  was  consumed  by  tbe 
flames :  the  assailants  shouted  victory ;  ttd  Rome  was  saved,  if  tbe  wisdEom  of 
Belisarius  bad  not  been  defeated  by  tiie  misoondiict  of  his  officers.  He  iiad 
previously  sent  orders  to  Bessas  to  second  bis  operations  by  a  tinie^  saUj  fimn 
the  town ;  and  he  had  fixed  bis  lieutenant,  Isaac,  by  a  peremptoiy  conwnand, 
to  tbe  station  of  the  port.  But  ayarice  renderea  Wssas  immoveable  y  while 
the  youthful  ardour  of  Isaac  delivered  him  into  tiie  bands  of  a  superior  enemy. 
The  exaggerated  rumour  of  his  defeat  Was  hastily  carried  to  die  ears  of  Beli- 
sarius :  he  paused ;  betrayed  in  that  single  moment  of  bis  Itfe  some  emotions 
of  surprise  and  perplexity ;  and  reluctanfly  sounded  a  retreat  to  savie  bis  wife 
Antonma,  his  treasures,  and  the  oi^  haibour  which  he  possessed  on  the  Tuseafr 
coast.  The  vexation  of  his  mind  produced  an  ardent  and  abnesft  mortal  fiBver ;. 
and  Rome  was  left  without  protection  to  the  mercy  or  indigiiati«n  of  Totila. 
The  contrauance  of  hostilities  had  imbittered  tbe  natkmal  hatred,  die  Arian 
cleigy  was  ignomtniousTy  driven  from  Rome;  Pelagius,  tiie  aichdeaoon, 
returned  without  success  irom  an  embassy  to  tbe  Gothic  camp ;  and  a  Sicilian 
bishop,  the  envoy  or  nuncio  of  the  pope,  was  deprived  of  both  bis  bands,  for 
daring  to  utter  falsehoods  in  tbe  service  of  the  cbiireh  and  state* 

[A.  D.  54e.]   Famine  bad  relaxed  tbe  strength  and  discipline  of  tiie  garrison 


itS^  The  BTVioe  of  Beuai  ii  not  divembM  by  Procoplui  (I.  Ul.  e.  17. 90).    Be  czplatvl  tbe  Iom  of 

. ^^ ....  _.-^ ^  ^  Petnea  (Goth.  I.  Iv.  c  IS):  but  tbe  nme  ▼tees  followed  Idm  from  tbe 

'     MriisiaiddtfceliofblielmMler    Tbe 

linflicteAQnibeofpMMrof  RoMfIt 

move  ■greeable  to  Jueiice  than  to  blstoty. 


\iMf   X  ao  ifiv«ricc  ut  Mfvammm  m  noi  uuptuipwu  ny  rrocopiua  \t. 

Some  by  tbe  iloriouf  conqueM  of  Petrea  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c  IS) :  bui 
Tiber  to  the  Pnuli  (c.  13) ;  and  tbe  hielorlaii  iec«|uailirtnietotbe  ■ 
chaittoement  which  the  author  of  the  ronanee  of  JSelfe eifv  bat 
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«t  Rome.    They  could  derive  no  efiectual  service  from  a  dyii^  people ;  and 
the  inhuman  avarice  of  the  merchant  at  leneth  absorbed  the  vigilance  of  the 
govemor.    Four  Isaurian  sentinels,  while  tbeir  companions  slept,  and  then 
ofliceis  were  absent,  descended  b^  a  rope  from  the  wsill,  and  secretly  proposed 
to  the  Gk>thic  kine  to  introduce  his  troops  into  the  city.    The  offer  was  enters 
tained  with  coloness  and  suspicion ;   they  retumea  in  safety ;   they  twice 
repeated  tbeir  visit ;  the  place  was  twice  examined  ;  the  conspiracy  was  known 
and  disr^^parded ;  and  no  sooner  had  Totila  consented  to  tne  attempt,  than 
tbey  unbarred  the  Asinarian  ^ate,  and  gave  admittance  to  the  Goths.    Till  the 
dawn  of  day,  they  halted  m  order  of  battle,  apprehensive  of  treachery  or 
ambosb ;  but  the  troops  of  Bessas,  with  their  leader,  had  already  escaped  ;  and 
when  the  kine  was  pressed  to  disturb  tbeir  retreat,  he  prudently  rejj^ied.  that 
no  sight  could  be  more  grateful  than  that  of  a  flyir^  enemy.    The  ratncians 
who  were  still  possessed  of  horses,  Decius,  fiasihus,  &c.  accompanied  the 
governor ;  their  brethren,  among  whom  Olybrius,  Orestes,  and  Maximus,  are 
named  by  the  historian,  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  but  the  assertion 
that  onhr  five  hundred  penons  remained  in  the  capital,  inspires  some  doubt  of 
the  fidelity  either  of  his  narrative  or  of  his  text.    As  soon  as  dayli^t  had 
di^layed  the  endre  victory  of  the  Goths,  their  monarch  devoutly  visited  the 
tomb  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles ;  but  while  be  prayed  at  the  altar,  twenty- 
five  soldiers,  and  sixty  citisens,  were  put  to  the  sword,  in  the  vestibule  of  tne 
temple.    The  arcbdeacoo  Pelagius(]3)  stood  before  him  with  the  f^ospels  in 
his  band.    ^O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  your  servant."    **  Pelagius,"  said  Totila, 
with  an  MHuhnig  smfle,  **  your  pride  now  condescends  to  become  a  suppliant." 
**  1  am  a  suppliant,"  replied  the  pradent  archdeacon ;  '^God  has  now  made  us 
your  suUecta,  and  as  your  subjects,  we  are  entitled  to  your  clemency."    At 
bis  hufflUe  pnyer,  the  lives  of  the  Romans  were  spared ;  and  the  chastity  of 
the  maids  and  matrons  was  preserved  inviolate  from  the  passions  of  the  hungry 
soldiers.    But  they  were  rewarded  by  the  freedom  of  piUa|?e,  after  the  most 
precious  qpoiis  haa  been  reserved  for  the  royal  treasaiy.    Tne  houses  of  the 
senatoR  were  plentifully  stored  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  the  avarice  of  Bessas 
bad  laboared  with  so  much  guilt  and  shame  ibr  the  benefit  of  the  conqueror. 
In  this  revdution,  &e  sons  aiKl  daughters  of  Roman  consuls  tasted  the  misery 
whkb  tbey  had  spumed  or  relieved,  wandered  in  tattered  nrments  throi^  the 
streets  of  the  ci^,  and  begged  thejr  bread,  periiaps  without  success,  before 
the  rates  of  Ifheir  hereditary  mansions.    The  riches  of  Rusticiana,  the  daughter 
of  Symmacbus  and  widow  of  Boethius,  had  been  generously  devoted  to 
alleviate  the  calamities  of  famine.    But  the  Barbarians  were  exasperated  by 
the  reporty  that  she  had  prompted  the  people  to  overthrow  the  statues  of  the 
mat  Theodoric ;  and  the  life  of  that  venerable  matron  would  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  his  memory,  if  Totila  had  not  respected  her  birth,  her  virtues,  and  even 
the  pious  motive  of  her  revenge.    The  next  day  he  pronounced  two  orations^ 
to  congratulate  and  admonish  his  victorious  Goths,  and  to  reproach  the  senate^ 
as  the  vilest  of  slaves,  with  their  perjury,  folly,  and  ingratitude;  sternly 
declaring,  that  their  estates  and  honours  were  justly  forfeited  to  the  companions 
of  his  arms.    Tet  he  consented  to  fore^ive  their  revolt,  and  the  senators  repaid 
his  clemency  by  despatching  circular  letters  to  their  tenants  and  vassals  in  the 
provinces  of  Italj,  strictly  to  enjoin  them  to  desert  the  standard  of  the  Greeks, 
to  cultivate  their  lands  m  peace,  and  to  learn  from  their  masters  the  duty  o| 
obedience  to  a  Gothic  sovereign.    Against  the  city  which  had  so  long  delsyed 
the  course  of  his  victories  he  appeared  inexorable :  one-third  of  the  walls,  in 
different  parts,  were  demolished  by  bis  command ;  fire  and  engines  prepared 
to  consume  or  subvert  the  most  stately  works  of  antiquity ;  and  the  worid  was 
astonished  by  tlie  fatal  decree,  that  Rome  ^uld  be  changed  Into  a  pasture  ibr 

1 13)  Darlns  tlie  lone  exile,  and  after  tiM  death  of  yiclUaa,  the  Romaii  drareh  was  fvvMMd,  at  im  hf 
me  aieMeaeen,  ajid  at  leofUi  (A.  D.  595), by  the  pope  Pelftgiua,  who  waa  not  thoufM  gnlMaMor  the 
mthiio^  of  hb  predeeeaaor.  See  the  orlfioal  Uvea  of  the  popea  under  the  name  of  Anaataahia  (Mar*- 
tori.  Script.  £er.  lialieaniiu,  torn.  SiL  P.  1.  p.  130, 131),  who  relaiea  aaveral  oiriooa  ineMoattof  Ike  depa 
•r  KoBM  and  the  wan  of  Italy. 
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cattle.  The  finn  and  temperate  remonstrance  of  Belisarius  suspended  tbe  exe 
cutjon  ;  he  warned  the  Barbarian  not  to  sully  his  fame  by  the  destnictioii  of 
(hose  monuments  which  were  the  gloiy  ol  the  dead,  aiid  the  delight  of  the 
living ;  and  Totila  was  persuaded  by  the  advice  of  an  enemy,  to  preserve . 
.  Rome  as  the  ornament  of  his  kingdom,  or  the  fairest  pledge  of  peace  and 
reconciliation.  When  he  had  signified  to  the  ambassadors  of  Befisarius,  his 
intention  of  sparing  the  city,  be  stationed  an  army  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  furloitfs,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Roman  general. 
With  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  he  marched  into  Lucania  and  Apulia,  and 
occupied  on  the  summit  of  Mount  6aii^anus,(14)  one  of  the  camps  of  Hanni- 
bal. (15)  The  senators  were  dra{;]g;ed  in  his  train,  and  afierwara  confined  in 
the  tortresses  of  Campania  :  the  citizens,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were 
dispersed  in  exile ;  and  during  forty  days  Rome  was  abandoned  to  desolate  and 
dreary  solitude.(l6^ 

[A.  D.  647.1  The  loss  of  Rome  was  speedily  retrieved  by  an  action,  to 
which,  according  to  the  event,  the  public  opinion  would  apply  the  names  of 
rashness  or  heroism.  Afler  the  departure  of  Totila,  the  Roman  eeneral  sallied 
from  the  port  at  the  bead  of  a  thousand  horse,  cut  in  pieces  the  enemy  who 
opposed  his  progress,  and  visited  with  pity  and  reverence  the  vacant  space  of 
the  eternal  city.  Resolved  to  maintain  a  station  so  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of 
mankind,  he  summoned  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops  to  the  standard  which 
lie  erected  on  the  Capitol :  the  old  inhabitants  were  recalled  by  tbe  love  of 
their  country  and  tbe  hopes  of  food ;  and  the  keys  of  Rome  were  sent  a  second 
4ime,  to  the  emperor  Justinian.  The  walls,  as  far  they  had  been  demolished 
by  the  Goths,  w^re  repaired  with  rude  and  dissimilar  materials ;  the  ditch  was 
restored ;  iron  spikes(l7)  were  proAisely  scattered  in  tbe  highways  to  annoy 
the  feet  of  the  horses  ;  and  as  new  gates  could  not  suddenly  be  procured,  the 
entrance  was  guarded  by  a  Spartan  rampart  of  his  bravest  soldiers.  At  the 
expiration  of  twenty-five  days,  Totila  returned  by  hasty  marches  from  Apulia, 
to  avenge  the  injury  and  disgrace.  Belisarius  expected  his  approach.  The 
Goths  were  thrice  repulsed  in  three  general  assaults  ;  they  lost  the  flower  of 
their  troops  ;  the  royal  standard  had  almost  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  fame  of  Totila  sunk,  as  it  had  risen,  with  the  fortune  of  his  aims 
Whatever  skill  and  courage  could  achieve,  had  been  performed  by  the  Roman 
general :  it  remained  only,  that  Justinian  should  terminate^  by  a  strong  and 
reasonable  effort,  the  war  which  he  had  ambitiously  undertaken.  The  indo- 
jence,  perhaps  the  impotence,  of  a  prince  who  despised  his  enemies,  and  envied 
liis  servants,  protracted  the  calamities  of  Italy.  After  a  long  silence,  Belisarius 
was  commanded  to  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Rome,  and  to  transport  himself 
into  the  province  of  Lucania,  whose  inhabitants,  inflamed  by  Catholic  zeal,  had 
cast  away  the  yoke  of  their  Arian  conquerors.  In  this  ignoble  warfare,  the 
]l«ro«  invincible  against  the  power  of  the  Barbarians,  was  basely  vanauished  by 
vthe  oelay,  the  disobedience,  and  the  cowardice  of  his  own  officers.  He  reposed 
Un.his  wmter-quarters  of  Crotona,  in  the  full  assurance,  that  the  two  passes  of 
tthe  Lucanian  hills  were  guarded  hj  his  cavaliy.  They  were  betrayed  by 
treachery  or  weakness :  and  the  rapid  march  of  the  Goths  scarcely  allowed 
time  for  the  escape  of  Belisarius  to  the  coast  of  Sicily.    At  leiigth  a  fleet  mmI 

<14^,  Mcmnt  Gtfnniit,  itow  ttonte  St  Aoieto,  in  the  kintdom  of  Kaplet,  roiM  three  bnndred  rtftdla 

clei,  and  cboicti  of  Si.  lAkliaeL  the  axeliMiiel.  Hormco.  «  naUve  of  Aputt*  or  Lacania,  had  seen  Uie 
rtMMdoabVf  GMann^^  north  wind  Uiat  Mew  oo  that  loftjootR 
(Oarm.  U.  9.    Eiitat  ll.  1. 901).  .   « 

(15)  IcaBDoCMMrtalatiMsartteDlar  camp  of  Hannibal;  but  the  Punic  quuten  ware  tons  aaioOMi 
la  the'  neighbottrhood  of  Arplfr.  Llv.  xxU.  9. 12,  xjdv.3,  fcc).  .v«-i«««.  mr  «mii«. 

(1«)  Totila. Bomani  Ingreditur. ac  evettit  maroe  domos  aUquantaa  !«"<  <»°ibarenii,  ««<»"»« 

Komanorumrei in prsdam  accepm  hoa ipaos  Romanot  in Campaniam  capilToa  abduxlt.  P^fl»»2;*2- 
Taatationeni,zl  ant  ampUoa dii,  Roma  ftiU Ha  deeolata,  ut  nemo  ibl  hominum,  nSil  {wMml)  beatte 
moraraatar  (MafoelUn.  in  Chron.  p.  54).  .....  ^  .w^  .u -^.- ^ 

a?)  The  lri*«K  are  tmallenalnea  with  ftrar  aptkea,  one  fixed  ^  .^^e  ground,  the  three^i^ereejw 
•dke^e  (Proeopioa, OoUdc.  iTllLc: M,  Juat. Lipaloa, Po^wte  «»,  L  ▼.  c 3).  The  metaphor  waa  bar 
eowed  flwa  thTttiball  iUmirt^ttraft)^  an  herb  with  a  prickly  frait  common  la  Italy  (Mardo,  ad  YlifU 
"    I.  ISa,  rol.  it  p.  3?). 
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anny  were  assembled  for  the  relief  of  Ruscianum,  or  RossaD0,(l8)  a  fortress 
sixty  fiirlor^  from  the  ruins  of  Sybaris,  where  the  nobles  of  Lucania  bad  taken^ 
refuge.  In  the  6r5t  attempt  the  Roman  forces  were  dissipated  by  a  storm.  In 
the  second  they  approached  the  shore  ;  but  they  saw  the  hills  covered  witti 
archers,  the  landing-place  defended  by  a  line  of  spears,  and  the  king  of  the  6oth» 
impatient  for  battle.  The  conqueror  of  Italy  retired  with  a  sigh,  and  continued, 
to  languish,  inglorious  and  inactive,  till  Antonina,  who  bad  been  sent  to  Con* 
stantinople  to  solicit  succours,  obtained,  after  the  death  of  the  empress,  the  per 
mission  of  his  return. 

[A.  D.  548.]  The  five  last  campaigns  of  Belisarius  might  abate  the  envy  of 
his  competitors,  whose  eyes  had  been  dazzled  and  wounded  by  the  blaze  of  his^ 
former j^lory.  Instead  of  delivering  Italy  from  the  Goths,  he  had  wandered 
like  a  f^tive  alone  the  coast,  without  darine  to  march  into  the  countiy,  or  to- 
accept  the  bold  and  refieated  challenge  of  l^tila.  Fet  in  the  judgment  of  the 
few  who  could  discriminate  counsels  from  events,  and  compare  the  instruments 
with  the  execution,  he  appeared  a  more  consummate  master  of  the  art  of  war, 
than  in  the  season  of  his  prosperity,  when  he  presented  two  captive  kings  ■ 
before  the  throne  of  Justinian.  The  valour  of  Belisarius  was  not  chilled  by 
a^ ;  his  prudence  was  matured  by  experience,  but  the  moral  virtues  of  huma- 
nity and  justice  seem  to  have  yielded  to  the  hard  necessity  of  the  times.  The 
parsimony  or  poverty  of  tbje  Emperor  compelled  him  to  deviate  from  the  rule 
of  conduct  which  had  deserved  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  Italians.  The 
war  was  maintained  by  the  oppression  of  Ravenna,  Sicily,  and  all  the  faithful 
subjects  of  the  empire;  and  the  rigorous  prosecution  of  Herodian  provoked 
that  injured  or  guilty  officer  to  deliver  Spoleto  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
The  avarice  of  Antonina,  which  had  been  sometimes  diverted  by  love,  now 
reigned  without  a  rival  in  her  breast.  Belisarius  himself  bad  always  understood 
that  riches  in  a  corrupt  ase  are  the  support  and  ornament  of  personal  merit 
And  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  he  shoula  stain  his  honour  for  the  public  service 
without  applying  a  part  of  the  spoil  to  his  private  emolument.  The  hero  had 
escaped  the  sword  of  the  Barbanans,  but  the  dagger  of  conspiracy (19)  awaited 
his  return.  In  the  midst  of  wealth  and  honours,  Artaban,  who  had  chastised  the 
African  tyrant,  complained  of  the  in^titude  of  courts.  He  aspired  to  Prae- 
jecta,  the  emperors  niece,  who  wished  to  reward  her  deliverer :  but  the 
impediment  of  his  previous  marriage  was  asserted  by  the  piety  of  Theodora. 
The  pride  of  royal  descent  was  irritated  by  flattery ;  and  the  service  in  which, 
he  gloried,  had  proved  him  capable  of  bold  and  sanguinary  deeds.  ^  The  deatb 
of  Justinian  was  resolved,  but  the  conspirators  delayed  the  execution  till  they 
could  surprise  Belisarius  disarmed,  and  naked,  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople* 
Not  a  hope  could  be  entertained  of  shakii«  his  lone-tried  fidelity ;  and  they 
justly  dreaded  the  revenge,  or  rather  justice,  of  the  veteran  general,  who 
might  speedily  assemble  an  army  in  Thrace  to  punish  the  assassins,  and  perhaps 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  crime.  Delay  aflbrded  time  for  rash  communications 
and  honest  confessions :  Artaban  and  his  accomplices  were  condemned  by  the 
senate,  but  the  extreme  clemency  of  Justinian  detained  them  in  the  gentle  con- 
finement of  the  palace,  till  he  pardoned  their  flagitious  attempt  against  his 
throne  and  life.  If  the  emperor  forgave  his  enemies,  he  must  coraially  embrace 
a  friend  whose  victories  were  alone  remembered,  and  who  was  endeared  to  his 
prince  by  tne  recent  circumstance  of  their  common  danger.  Belisarius  reposed 
m>m  his  toils,  in  the  high  station  of  general  of  the  East  and  count  of  the  domes- 
tics ;  and  the  older  consuls  and  patricians  respectfully  yielded  the  precedency 
of  rank  to  the  peeriess  merit  oi  the  first  of  the  Romans.(20)    The  first  of  the 

(18)  Biuda/tiie  MDiile  TkuHorum.  wu  transferred  to  the  distance  of  sizttr  stadia  to  Ruscianum, 
Sossano,  an  archbishopric  without  suffragans.  The  republic  of  Sybaris  is  now  tJie  esute  of  the  Duke  of 
Oorigliano  (Beidesel,  Travelsjnto  Magna tSnecia  and  Sicily,  p  107—171). 

m  This  conspiracy  is  related  by  Procopius  (Gothic.  1.  ill.  c.  31, 38),  with  such  freedom  and  candour, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  Anecdotes  gives  hire  notiiing  to  add. 

(90)  The  honours  of  Belimrius  are  gladly  commemorated  by  his  socretary  (Procop.  Goth.  1.  iii.  e  3S.. 
I.  iv.  c  91).  The  title  of  XTparriYos  is  ill  translated,  at  least  in  this  instance,  by  prttfectus  pratorio ;  awl 
10  a  military  eharaaer,  magister  militum  is  m  )re  proper  and  applicable  (Ducange,  Gobs.  Grace,  p.  145^ 
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* 
Romians  stil  submitted  to  be  the  slave  of  his  wife :  but  the  servitude  ot  habit 
aod  affection  became  l^ss  disgraceful  when  the  death  of  Theodora  had  removed 
the  baser  influence  of  fear.  Joannina  their  daughter,  and  the  sole  heiress  oi 
tksir  fortunes,  was  betsothed  to  Anastasius  the  mndson,  or  rather  the  ne])hew, 
of  the  empress,(Sl)  whose  kind  mterposition  Torwarded  the  consummation  of 
their  youthful  loves.  But  the  power  of  Theodora  expired,  the  parents  of  Joaur 
nina  returned,  and  her  honour,  perhaps  her  happiness,  were  sacrificed  to  the 
revei»e  of  an  unfeeling  mother,  who  dissolved  the  imperfect  nuptials  before 
they  bad  been  ratified  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  church. (^22) 

[A.  D.  649.]  Before  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  Perusia  was  besieged,  and 
few  cities  were  impregnable  to  the  Gothic  arms.  Ravenna,  Ancona,  and  Cro- 
tooa,  still  resisted  the  Barbarians ;  and  when  Totila  asked  in  marriage  one  of 
the  daughters  of  France^  he  was  stung  by  the  just  reproach,  that  the  king  of 
Italy  was  unworthy  of  his  title  till  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  Roman  people. 
Three  thousand  of  the  bravest  soldiers  had  been  left  to  defend  the  capital.  On 
the  suspicion  of  a  monopoly,  they  massacred  the  governor,  and  announced  to 
Justinian,  by  a  deputation  of  the  cleigy,  that  unless  their  offence  was  pardoned, 
and  their  arrears  were  satisfied,  they  snould  instantly  accept  the  temptiqg  offers 
of  Totila.  But  the  officer  who  succeeded  to  the  command  (his  name  was  Dio- 
genes) deserved  their  esteem  and  confidence  \  and  the  Goths,  instead  of  fiodinig 
an  easy  conquest,  encountered  a  vigorous  resistance  from  the  soldiers  and  peo- 
ple, who  patiendy  endured  the  loss  of  the  port,  and  of  all  mantime  supjplJes 
The  siege  of  Rome  would  perhaps  have  been  raised  if  the  liberality  of  Totila 
to  the  Isaurians  had  not  enooumged  some  of  their  venal  countrymen  to  copy  the 
example  of  treason.  In  a  dark  night,  while  the  Gothic  trumpets  sounded  on 
another  side,  they  silentljr  opened  the  gate  of  St.  Paul :  the  Barbarians  rushed 
into  the  city ;  and  the  flying  garrison  was  intercepted  before  they  could  reach 
the  harbour  of  Centumcellae. .  A  soldier  trained  in  the  school  of  Belisarius,  Paul 
of  Cilicia,  retired  with  four  hundred  men  to  the  mole  of  Hadrian.  They  re« 
pelled  the  Goths;  but  they  feh  the  approach  of  famine :  and  their  aversion  to 
the  taste  of  horse-flesh  confirmed  their  resolution  to  risk  the  event  of  a  desperate 
and  decisive  sally.  But  their  spirit  insensibly  stooped  to  the  offers  of  capitu- 
lation :  they  retrieved  their  arrears  of  pay,  and  preserved  their  arms  and  horsesv 
by  enlisting  in  the  service  of  Totila ;  their  chiefs,  who  pleaded  a  laudable  attach- 
ment to  their  wives  and  dbildren  in  the  East,  were  dismissed  with  honour ;  and 
above  four  hundred  enemies,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  sanctuaries,  were 
saved  by  the  clemency  of  the  victor.  He  no  longer  entertained  a  wish  of  de- 
stroying the  edifices  of  Rome,(23)  which  he  now  respected  as  the  seat  of  the 
(rotnic^inf  dom :  the  senate  and  people  were  restored  to  their  country ;  the 
means  of  subsistence  were  liberally  provided ;  and  Totila,  in  the  robe  of  peace, 
exhibited  the  equestrian  games  of  the  circus.  While  he  amused  the  e^res  of  the 
multitude,  four  hundred  vessels  were  prepared  for  the  embarkation  of  his  trocos. 
The  cities  of  Rhegium  and  Tareutum  were  reduced :  he  passed  into  Siciiy, 
the  object  of  his  implacable  resentment ;  and  the  island  was  stripped  of  its  gold 
and  silver,  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  of  an  infinite  number  ofborses,  sheep, 
and  oxen.    Sardinia  and  Corsica  obeyed  the  fortune  of  Italy  *  and  the  sea-coast 

rn)  AlemanDM  (»d  Hlit.  Arcamm,  p.  SB),  Dueuge  (Familie  Bysaiit  p.  96).  and  H«liieccitts  (Hist 
Juru  Chilis,  p.  434),  aU  tiiree  repreMnt  Anastasiiu  aa  Uie  son  of  Uie  daughter  of  Theodora ;  and  their 
opinion  firmlv  ropoMs  on  Uie  anambicuoui  lesdnxmy  of  Proeopiot  (Anecdoi.  c  4,  S—BvYarptiv  twiee 
repeated).  And  yet  I  wffl  remark,  I.  That,  la  the  year  547,  Theodom  eouM  learoely  have  a  grandaon  of 
tira  age  of  pdbetty ;  8.  That  we  are  totaUy  ignorant  of  Uile  daughter  and  her  huaband ;  and,  3.  That  Theo- 
dora concealed  her  bMlaidi^  and  that  her  grandson  by  Juatuuan  would  have  been  heir-apparent  of  the 
empire. 

(SS)  The  aimfnifuiTaf  at  ilna,  of  the  hero  hi  Italy  and  after  hit  retara,  are  manlfeetad  airapoxaXrvvwr. 
and  most  probably  sweOed,  by  the  author  of  the  Anecdoies  (c.  4, 5).  The  deslgnB  of  Antonina  were 
Aivoured  by  the  fluctuating  Juriaprudence  of  Justinian.  On  the  law  of  marriage  and  divorce,  that  em- 
peror was  trocho  venaUlior  (Heinecdus,  Element.  Juris  Civil,  ad  Ordinem  Pandect.  P.  hr.  No.  93S). 

(33)  The  Romans  were  sUlI  attached  to  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors ;  and  according  to  Pio- 
«npiiis  (Goth.  1.  iv.  c. «),  Uie  galley  of  Aneas,  of  a  single  rank  of  oara,  95  feet  in  breadth,  190  in  length, 
was  preserved  entire  in  the  Havo/te,  near  Monte  Tralaceo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventlne  (Nardini,  Roma 
Arnica,  I.  vii  c  9,  p.  46C.  Donatus,  Roma  Antiqna,  1.  Iv.  c.  13,  p.  334.)  But  all  antiquity  is  ignorant  ol 
4lds  relic 
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•t  Greece  was  visited  hj  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ffal]eys.(34)  The  Groths 
ivere  landed  in  Corcyra  and  the  an<^t)t  continent  of  Gpinis ;  they  advanced  as 
iur  as  Nicopolis,  the  trophy  of  Auffustus»  and  Dodona,(25)  once  famous  by  tHe 
xnncle  of  Jove.  In  every  step  of  bis  victories^  the  wise  Barbarian  repeated  to 
Justinian  his  desire  ofpeace,  applauded  the  concord  of  their  predecessor!,  and 
offered  to  employ  the  Gothic  arms  in  the  service  of  the  empire. 

[A.  D.  549—661.]  Justinian  was  deaf  to  the  voice  of  peace ;  but  he  ne- 
glected the  prosecution  of  war :  and  the  indolence  of  his  temper  .disappointed,  in 
some  deg^ree,  the  obstinacy  of  his  passions.  From  this  salutair  slumber  the 
-emperor  was  awakened  by  the  pope  Vieilius  and  the  patrician  Cetbegusy  who 
•appeared  before  his  thione^  and  aqjured  him,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  peo« 
'ple,  to  resume  the  conquest  and  the  deliverance  of  Italy.    In  the  choice  ot  the 

generals,  caprice,  as  well  as  judgment,  was  shown.  A  fleet  and  army  sailed 
r  the  relief  of  Sicily,  under  the  conduct  of  Liberius ;  but  his  youth*and  want 
of  experience  were  afterward  discovered,  and  before  he  touched  the  sbcwes  of 
the  island  he  was  overtaken  by  his  successor.  In  the  place  of  Liberius  the 
conspirator  Artaban  was  raised  from  a  prison  to  military  honours ;  in  the  pious 

f  resumption,  that  gratitude  would  animate  his  vak>ur  and  fortify  his  allegiance, 
ielisaritts  reposed  in  the  shade  of  his  laurels,  but  the  command  of  the  principal 
aniiy  was  reserved  for  Germanus,(36 )  the  emperor's  nephew,  whos^  rank  and 
merit  bad  been  lon^  depressed  by  the  jealoufff  of  the  court.  Theodora  had 
injured  him  in  the  rights  of  a  private  citizen,  the  marriage  of  his  children,  and 
the  testament  of  bis  brother ;  and  although  his  conduct  was  pure  and  blameleaSp 
Justinian  was  displeased  that  he  shouUf  be  thought  worthy  of  the  confidence  ot 
the  malecontents.  The  life  of  Germanus  was  a  lesson  of  implicit  obedience 
he  nobly  refused  to  prostitute  his  name  and  character  in  the  factions  of  the 
•ciroos :  the  gravity  ot  his  manners  was  tempered  by  innocent  cheerfulness ;  and 
his  riches  were  lent  without  interest  to  indigent  or  deserving  friends.  His 
valour  had  formerly  triumphed  over  the  Sclavonians  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Tebels  of  Africa :  the  first  report  of  his  promotion  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Ita* 
lians^  and  he  was  privately  assured,  that  a  crowd  of  Roman  deserters  would 
4ibaaaon,  on  his  approach,  the  standard  of  Totila.  His  second  marriage  with 
Malasontha,  the  c^randdaugbter  of  Theodbric,  endeared  Germanus  to  the  Goths 
iberoselves ;  and  they  marohed  with  reluctance  against  the  father  of  a  royal 
infant,  the  last  ofl&pnng  of  the  line  of  Amali.(27^  A  splendid  albwance  was 
assigned  by  the  emperor :  the  general  contributed  his  private  fortune ;  his  two 
-sons  were  popalar  and  active ;  and  be  surpassed,  in  tne  promptitude  and  suc- 
cess of  his  levies,  the  ez|)ectation  of  mankind.  He  was  permitted  to  select 
some  squadrons  of  Thracian  cavalry :  the  veterans,  as  well  as  the  youth  of 
Constantinople  and  Europe,  engag>ed  their  volontanr  service ;  and  as  far  as  the 
heart  of  Germany,  his  fame  and  fibeiality  attracted  the  aid  of  the  Barbarians.^ 
The  Romans  advanced  to  Sardica ;  an  army  of  Sclavonians  fled  befote  their 
march;  but  within  two  days  of  their  final  departure^  the  designs  of  Germanus 
were  termkiated  by  his  malady  and  death.  Yet  the  impulse  which  he  had 
given  to  the  Italian  war  still  continued  to  act  with  eneigy  and  effect.  The 
maritime  towns,  Ancona,  Crotona,  CentumceBs,  resisted  i&  assaults  of  Totila. 
'Sicily  was  reduced  by  the  aseal  of  Artaban,  and  the  Gothic  navy  was  defeated 
-near  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic.  The  two  fleets  were  almost  equal,  forty-seven 
.  to  fifty  galleys ;  the  victory  was  decided  by  the  knowledge  and  dexterity  of 

(M)  In  tiieM  MM,  Proeopius  raarchcd  wlUioiit  mcetm  for  tiM  Irie  of  Ca}ypw>.  He  w«  sbowa,  ai 
Pbeacia,  or  Corcyra,  tbe  petrified  ablp  of  UI^mm  (OdyM.  xiil.  163) ;  but  be  found  it  a  recent  fobric  of 
many  atonea,  dedicated  by  a  mertthBOA  to  JoplterOaaitus  (!.!▼.«.  flS).  BuaUtliliia  bad  auppoaad  k  to  ba 
itae  fknelfUl  iikeneaa  of  a  rock. 

CiS)  M.  d'AnvUie  (Memolrea  de  PAcad.  torn.  nxU.  p.  513-^838,)  llliatratea  Um  gulf  of  Ambracia; 
bat  be  cannot  aieertainUieaituatlon  of  Dodona.  A  oouatry  In  Ibe  algbt  of  Italy  to  leaa  known  than  tba 
wsldflofAiDerloa.t 

(96)  See  tbe  acts  of  Germanus  In  Uie  public  (Vandal.  1.  il.  c.  16, 17  18.  GoUi.  I.  HI.  c  31, 3S,)  and 
private  history  ( Aneedot.  e.  5),  and  Uiose  of  hto  son  Justin,  in  AgaUilaa  (1.  iv.  p.  130L  131).  NoUiwitii 
ataadiag  an  amMgunus  ezpnsslon  of  Jomandes,  Ihttrl  suo,  AlemaDnoa  baa  proved  tnat  be  waa  tbe  aos 
of  the  emperor's  brother. 

C>7)  Oon|nncia  Aniciorum  Mfm  earn  AmalA  sUrpe  spero  adbnc  utrlusqne  generto  promlttlt  'Jomaiidei^ 
■«.  60,  p.  76^.    Ue  wrote  at  Ravenna  before  tbe  death  of  Totila. 
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the  Greeks ;  but  the  ships  were  so  closely  grappled,  that  only  tweWe  of  toe 
Goths  escaped  from  this  unfortunate  conflRt.  Tney  affected  to  depreciate  an- 
element  in  which  they  were  unskilled,  but  their  own  experience  confirmed  the 
.ruth  of  a  maxim,  that  the  master  of  the  sea  will  always  acquire  the  dominioi^ 
of  the  Iand.(ie8) 

[A.  D.  652.]    Afler  the  loss  of  Germaous,  the  nations  were  provoked  to^ 
smile,  by  the  strange  intelligence  that  the  command  of  the  Roman  armies  was 

fiven  to  a  eunucn.     Rut  the  eunuch  Nar8es(29)  is  ranked  amoi^  the  few  whc 
ave  rescued  that  unoaopy  name  from  the  contenipt  and  hatrecf  of  mankind.   ' 
A  feeble  diminutive  body  concealed  the  soul  of  a  statesman  and  a  warrior. 
His  youth  had  been  employed  in  the  management  of  the  loom  and  distaff,  in- 
the  cares  of  the  household,  and  the  service  of  female  luxuiy ;  but  while  hia 
nands  were  busy,  he  secretly  exercised  the  faculties  of  a  vigorous  and  disceming: 
mind.    A  stranger  to  the  schools  and  the  camp,  he  studied  in  the  palace  to  < 
dissemble,  to  flatter,  and  to  persuade ;  and  as  soon  as  he  approached  tne  person  - 
of  the  emperor,  Justinian  listened  with  surprise  and  pleasure  to  the  manly 
counsels  of  his  chamberlain  and  private  treasurer.(30)    The  talents  of  Narses 
were  tried  and  improved  in  frequent  embassies :  he  led  an  army  into  Italy,, 
acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  war  and  the  country,  and  presumed  to 
stiive  with  the  genius  of  Belisarius.    Twelve  years  after  his  return,  the  eunucln 
was  chosen  to  achieve  the  conquest  which  had  been  left  imperfect  by  the  first' 
of  the  Roman  generals.    Instead  of  being  dazzled  by  vani^  or  emulation,  he 
seriously  declared,  that  unless  he  were  armed  with  an  adequate  force,  he  would< 
never  consent  to  risk  his  own  gloir,  and  that  of  his  sovereign.    Justinian  granted . 
to  the  favourite,  what  he  might  nave  denied  to  the  hero :  the  Gothic  war  was- 
rekindled  from  its  ashes,  and  the  preparations  werp  not  unworthy  of  Uie  ancient 
majesty  of  the  empire.    The  kej^  otthe  public  treasure  was  put  into  hb  hand^ 
to  collect  magazines,  to  levy  soldiers,  to  purchase  arms  and  horses,  to  discharge 
the  arrears  of  pay,  and  to  tempt  the  fidelity  of  the  fus^itives  and  deserters. 
The  troops  of  Germanus  were  still  in  aims ;  they  halted  at  Salona  in  the* 
expectation  of  a  new  leader ;  and  legpons  of  subjects  and  allies  were  created 
by  the  well-known  liberality  of  the  eunuch  Nanes.    The  king  of  the  Lorn- 
bards(31)  satisfied  or  surpassed  the  obligations  of  a  treaty,  by  lending  two 
thousand  two  hundred  of  his  bravest  warriors,* who  were  followed  by  three- 
thousand  of  their  martial  attendants.    Three  thousand  Henili  fought  on  horse- 
back under  Philemuth,  their  native  chief;  and  the  noble  Aratus,  who  adopted 
the  manners  and  discipline  of  Rome,  conducted  a  band  of  veterans  of  the  same- 
nation.     Dagistheus  was  released  from  prison  to  command  the  Huns;  and 
Kobad,  the  grandson  and  nephew  of  the  ^at  king,  was  conspicuous  by  the 
regal  tiara  at  the  head  of  his  faithfiil  Persians,  who  bad  devoted  themselves  to 
the  fortunes  of  their  prince.(32)    Absolute  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,, 
more  absolute  in  the  affection  of  his  troops,  Narses  led  a  numerous  and  gallant 
army  from  Philippolis  to  Salona,  from  whence  he  coasted  the  eastern  side  ol 
the  Hadriatic  as  tar  as  the  confines  of  Italy.    His  progress  was  chedced.    The 
East  could  not  supply  vessels  capable  of  transporting  such  multitudes  of  men 
and  horses.    The  Franks,  who,  in  the  general  confusion,  had  usurped  the  greater 
part  of  the  Venetian  province,  refused  a  free  passage  to  the  friends  of  th^ 

(S8)  The  Uitrd  book  of  Proooplin  to  terminated  by  the  deatii  of  Gennanufl  (Add.  I.  It.  c.  93, 94, 85,  S6). 

(90)  Procopia*  relates  the  whole  seriee  of  thb  second  Gothic  war  and  the  victory  of  Narses  (I.  iv.  c.  81. 
95--35).  A  splendid  scene!  Amonf  the  six  subjects  of  epic  poe&y  which  Taaso  revolved  In  hie 
mfaid,  he  hesitated  between  the  eoDqaesta  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and  by  Nanes  (Hayley*s  Works, 
▼oU  iv.  p.  70). 

(30)  Tlie  country  of  Narses  is  unknown,  since  ho  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Pefsaimeniaa*- 
Procopins  styles  him  (Goth.  I.  ii.  c.  13,)  fianXtKw  vMiiarwv  rofuaf,  Paul  Wamefrid  (i.  It-  c  3,  p.  778,) 
Chartuiarius;  Mareelllnus  adds  the  name  of  Cubiculailus.  In  an  inscription  on  the  Balarian  bridge,  he 
Is  enUtied  Ex-consul,  Ez-prcpositus,  Cubieuli  Patricius  (Mascon,  Hist,  of  the  Germans,  1.  ziiL  c.  95.)  Tho- 
law  of  Theodoslus  afainst  euauchs  was  obsolete  or  abolished  (Annotation  xx.) ;  but  the  fiwUsh  prophecjr 
of  the  Romans  subsisted  In  full  rigour.    Procop.  1.  iv.  c.  91. 

<31)  Paul  Wamefrid,  the  Lombard,  records  with  complacency  the  succour,  service,  and  lM»ourable  di» 
mission  of  bto  countrymen— reipubliec  Romana  adversus  emulos  adjulores  ruerant.(l.  li.  c.  1,  p.  774, edit. . 
Grot.)    I  am  surprised  that  Alboin,  their  martial  king,  did  not  lead  hto  subjects  in  peraon.t 

(39)  ire  wnn,  if  not  an  impostor,  the  son  of  the  blind  Zamee,  saved  by  compassion,  and  educated  in' 
the  By»ittiac  court  by  the  various  motives  of  policy,  pride,  and  generosity  (Procop.  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  CD. 
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Lombards.  The  station  of  Verona  was  occupied  by  Teias,  with  the  flower  oi 
the  Gothic  forces :  and  that  skilful  commander  bad  overspread  the  adjacent 
country  with  the  fall  of  woods  and  the  inundation  of  waters.(33^  In  this  per- 
plexity an  officer  of  experience  proposed  a  measure,  secure  by  the  appearance 
of  rasnness  ;  that  the  Roman  xrmj  ^ould  cautiously  advance  along  the  sea- 
shore, while  the  fleet  preceded  their  march,  and  successively  cast  a  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  Timavus,  the  Brenta,  the  Ad^,  and< 
the  Po,  that  fall  into  the  Hadriatic  to  the  north  of  Ravenna.  Nine  days  he* 
reposed  in  the  city,  collected  the  fragments  of  the  Italian  anny,  and  marched' 
toward  Rimini  to  meet  the  defiance  of  an  insultiis  enemy. 

[A.  D.  652.]  The  prudence  of  Narses  impelleahim  to  speedy  and  decisive 
action.  His  powers  were  the  last  eflbrt  of  the  state ;  the  cost  of  each  day 
accumulated  the  enormous  account ;  and  the  nations,  untrained  to  discipline  or 
fati^e,  mi^t  be  rashly  provoked  to  turn  their  arms  a^^ainst  each  other,  or  - 
against  their  benefactor.  The  same  considerations  might  have  tempered' 
the  ardour  of  Totila.  But  he  was  conscious,  that  the  cieigy  and  people  of 
Italy  aspired  to  a  second  revolution ;  he  felt  or  suspected  the  rapid  progress  oi 
treason,  and  he  resolved  to  risk  the  Gothic  kingdom  on  the  chance  ot  a  day, 
in  which  the  valiant  would  be  animated  by  instant  danger,  and  the  disaffected 
might  be  awed  by  mutual  ignorance.  In  his  march  from  Ravenna,  the  Roman* 
eeneral  chastised  the  garrison  of  Rimini,  traversed  in  a  direct  line  the  hills  oft 
Urbino,  and  re-entered  the  Flaminian  way,  nine  miles  beyond  the  perforated' 
rock,  an  obstacle  of  art  and  nature  which  mi^t  have  stopped  or  retarded  his 
progres8.(34)  The  Gotfas  were  assembled  in  the  neighbouroood  of  Rome,  they 
advanced  without  delay  to  .seek  a  superior  enemy,  and  the  two  armies  ap* 
proached  each  other  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  furlongs,  between  Ta- 
gma(35)  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  Gauls.(36)  The  haughty  messaee  of  Nar- 
ses was  an  offer,  not  of  peace,  but  of  pardon.  The  answer  of  the  Gothic  king 
declared  his  resolution  to  die  or  conquer.  '^  What  day,"  said  the  messenger,. 
~  will  you  hz  for  the  combat  ?''  **  Tbe  eighth  day,"  replied  Totila  }  but  earhf 
the  next  moioing  he  attempted  to  surprise  a  foe,  suspicious  of  deceit,  and  pre 
pared  for  battle.  Ten  thousand  Heruli  and  Lombaids  of  approved  valour  and 
doubtfiil  faith,  were  placed  in  the  centre.  Each  of  the  wings  was  composed 
of  eight  thousand  Romans :  the  right  was  guarded  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Huns, 
the  left  was  covered  by  fifteen  hundred  chosen  horse,  destined  according  to  the 
emergencies  of  action,  to  sustain  the  retreat  of  their  friends,  or  to  encompass 
the  flank  of  the  enemy.  From  his  proper  station  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing^ 
the  eunuch  rode  along  the  line,  expressmg  by  his  voice  and  countenance  the- 
aasurance  of  victory ;  exciting  the  soldiers  ot  the  emperor  to  punish  the  guilt 
and  madness  of  a  band  of  robben ;  and  exposing  to  their  view,  gold  chains^ 
collars,  and  bracelets,  the  rewards  of  military  virtue.  From  the  event  of  a 
single  combat,  they  dbrew  an  omen  of  success ;  and  they  beheld  with  pleasure- 
the  courage  of  fifty  archers,  who  maintained  a  small  eminence  against  throe 

(33)  la  the  Ume  of  Aagutu,  tnd  lo  the  middle  agn,  the  whole  waste  from  AquUela  to  Bavenna  waa 
covered  wlitawooda,lakea.  and  moraana.  Maa  has  aubdoed  aatue,  and  the  land  baa  been  coMvaied^. 
since  the  watera  are  oonflned  and  embanked.  See  the  learned  reaearchea  of  Moratorl  (Antiqultat* 
Ital'ue,  amdii  jpyj,  torn.  L  dteeert  ni.  p.SS3,  S54),  ftom  YhniTitta,  Strabo,  Herodlan,  old  charters,  and 
local  knowiedfe. 

(34)  The  Flaasinlaa  way,  aa  It  is  eometed  ftom  the  Ittaierarlea,  and  the  best  OMNleni  mapiLby  d'An^ 
▼Hie  (Analyse  de  ritalle,  p.  147—1(8)  may  be  thus  stated :  Roxa  to  NamI,  51  Soman  miles ;  Temi,  57; 
Spoleto,  75;  Foilfao,  88;  Nooera,  1(0;  Cacll,  148:  Intereiaa,  157;  Fossombrone,  ISO:  Fano,  176; 
Pesawwlfl4;Bijron,g09  aboat  MS  EnglMi  miles.  He  takea  no  notiee  of  the  death  of  Totila;  but  Wes- 
seling  (Itioerarp.  614,)  exchangee  for  tbe  field  of  Ts/<iia«,  tbe  nnknown  appellation  of  Pienau,  eight 
miles  fttxn  Nocenu 


(35)  TagimSfOr  ratherTadfaue,  tomeatioDedbyPIIny;  bat  the  bishopric  of  Uiat  obaeare  town,  a  mlle^ 
from  Goaldo,  in  the  plain,  was  nailed  In  the  year  1007,  with  that  of  Nocera.  The  signs  of  antiquity  are 
preserved  in  the  local  appellationi,  Assets,  the  camp ;  Cspro^e,  Caprea :  BmstU^  Busta  Galloram.  Seo 
Cluveriua  (Italia  Antlqua,  L 11.  c  0,  p.  015, 010,  017).  Lucas  HoMenios  (Annotat  ad.  Clover,  p.  85. 60). 
Ooasaeal  (Diwertat.  pi  177— S17,  a  praftsaed  inqairy,)  and  the  mapa  of  the  eecleilaatical  stale  and  the 
march  of  Anoona,  by  Le  M aire  and  Magliia. 

(36)  The  battle  waa  (boght  hi  the  year  of  Rome  45B;  and  the  consnl  Decius,  by  devodng  his  own  Illb, 
aasaied  the  trinmph  of  his  eoantry  and  his  coHeagoe  Fablus  (T.  Liv.  z.  S8,  S9).  Proooplus  ascribes  u« 
Camlltas  the  vieiory  of  the  ButU  GeJfsmsi;  and  hie  erxor  is  branded  by  Cluverioa  whh  the  national, 
reproach  of  Gnecoram  nmameata. 
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successive  attacks  of  the  Gothic  cavalrj.  At  the  distance  only  of  two  bow- 
shots, the  armies  spent  the  morning  in  dreadful  suspense,  and  the  Romani 
tasted  some  neoessary  food,  without  unloosening  the  cuuass  from  their  breast,  or 
the  bridle  from  their  horses.  Narses  awaited  the  chaiee ;  and  it  was  delayed 
by  Totila  till  he  bad  iieceived  bis  last  succours  of  twolhousand  Goths.  While 
hb  consumed  the  hours  in  fruitless  treaty,  the  king  exhibited  in  a  narrow  space 
the  strength  and  ajnlity  of  a  warrior.  His  armour  was  encbased  with  gold ; 
his  purffe  banner  floated  with  the  wind :  he  cast  his  lance  into  the  air,  caught 
it  with  the  right  hand,  shifted  it  to  the  left,  threw  himself  backwards,  recovered 
bis  seat,  and  managed  a  fieiy  steed  in  all  the  paces  and  evolutions  of  the  eques- 
trian scbcxd.  As  soon  as  the  succours  bad  arrived,  he  retired  to  his  tent,  assumed 
the  dress  and  arms  of.  a  private  soldier,  and  gave  the  signal  of  battle.  The 
first  line  of  cavaby  advanced  with  more  courage  than  discretion,  and  left 
behind  them  the  infantiy  of  the  second  line.  They  were  soon  engaged  between 
the  boms  of  a  crescent,  into  which  the  adverse  wings  bad  been  insensibly 
curved,  and  were  saluted  from  either  aide  by  the  vollies  of  four  thousand 
archers.  Their  ardour,  and  even  their  distress,  drove  them  forwards  to  a  close 
and  unequal  conflict^  in  which  they  could  only  use  their  lances  against  an  enemy 
equally  skilled  in  all  the  instruments  of  war.  A  generous  emulation  inspired 
the  Romans  and  their  Barbarian  allies ;  and  Narses,  who  calmly  viewea  and 
directed  their  efforts,  doubted  to  whom  he  should  adjudge  the  pnse  of  superior 
braveiy.  The  Gothic  cavaliy  was  astonished  and  disordered,  pressed  and 
broken ;  and  the  line  of  infantiy,  instead  of  presenting  their  spears,  or  <^ning 
their  intervals,  were  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  flying  horse.  Six  thousand 
of  the  Goths  were  slaughtered,  without  mercy,  in  the  field  of  Tagina.  Their 
prince,  with  five  attendants,  was  overtaken  by  Asbad,  of  the  race  of  the  Ge- 
nidaB ;  '*  Spare  the  king  of  Italy,"*  cried  a  loyal  voice,  and  Asbad  struck  bis 
lance  through  the  body  of  Totila.  The  blow  was  instantly  revens:ed  by  the 
faithful  Goms ;  they  transnorted  their  dying  monarch  seven  miles  beyond  the 
scene  of  his  disgrace ;  ana  his  last  moments  wene  not  imbiitered  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy.  Compassion  afforded  him  the  shelter  of  an  obscure  tomb ; 
but  the  Romans  were  not  satisfied  of  their  victoiy,  till  they  beheld  the  coipse 
of  the  Gothic  kiif;.  His  bat,  enriched  with  gems,  and  bis  bloody  robe,  were 
presented  to  Justinian  by  the  messengers  of  trtumpb.(37) 

As  soon  as  Narses  had  paid  his  devotions  to  the  Author  of  victory,  and  the 
blessed  Viigin,  hispecuiiar  patn)ness,(38)  he  praised,  rewarded,  and  dismissed 
the  Lombards.  Toe  villages  had.  been  reduced  to  ashes  fcpr  these  valiant 
eavages ;  they  ravished  matrons  and  viigins  on  the  altar :  their  retreat  was 
diligently  watched  by  a  strong  detachment  of  regular  forces,  who  prevented  a 
repetition  of  the  like  disorders.  The  vict<tfious  eunuch  pursued  hts  march 
Ifarougfa  Tuscany,  accepted  the  submission  of  the  Goths,  heard  the  acclamations, 
and  otlen  the  complaints  of  the  Italians,  and  eiKx>ropa8sed  the  walls  of  Rome 
with  the  remainder  of  his  fcM'midable  host.  Round  this  wide  circumference, 
Narses  assin)ed  to  himself,  and  to  each  of  his  lieutenants,  a  real  or  a  feigned 
Attack,  while  he  silently  marked  the  place  of  easy  and  unguarded  entrance. 
Neither  the  fortifications  of  Hadrian's  mole,  nor  of  the  port,  could  tone  delay 
the  progress  of  the  conqueror :  and  Justinian  once  more  received  the  Keys  ot 
Rome,  which,  under  his  reign,  had  been  Jhe  times  taken  and  recovered.(39) 
But  the  deliverance  of  Rome  was  the  last  calamity  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
Barbarian  allies  of  Narses  too  freouently  confouncCed  the  privileges  of  peace  and 
war :  the  despair  of  the  flying  Goths  found  some  consolation  in  sanguinary 
revenge  ;  and  three  hundred  youths  of  the  ix>blest  families,  who  bad  b^n  sent 
AS  hostj^es  beyond  the  Po,  were  inhumanly  dain  by  the  successor  of  Totila 


(37)  TheophaoM,  Chron.  p.  193.    B 

(38)  Bvacriua,  i.  Iv.  e.  M.    The  iMpir&liMi  of  die  yiigia  revMlad  to  NanM  Uie  dtf,  and  Ibe  wofd,  of 
wtUe  (Paul  Diaoon.  I.  il.  c.  3,  p.  776). 


Hirt.  MIsc<Jl«.  l..xTt  p.  108. 

baiUe  (PaurOiaoon.  1.  il.  e.  3,  p.  776). 

(39)  Svi  rwv  BaaiXtwrrf  v  vutrrwccXw.  In  die  year  536  bf  BeliHuiiu,  In  546  bj  TolUa,  In  547 
4>7  BeliMriua,  In  549  by  ToUla,  and  in  558  by  Naraea.  Naltratua  had  InadvertenUy  tranalaied  aortim ;  a 
mistake  which  ho  afterward  retracta:  but  Uiemiicldefwaa  done;  and  Couiin,  withatiaiaof  FraMhMd 
l«atln  readeis,  have  fallen  Into  thosr-^- 
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The  fate  of  the  senate  8Ufi:g^ests  an  awful  lesson  of  the  vicissitode  of  human 
afiah?.  Of  the  senators  woom  Totila  had  banished  from  their  country,  some 
were  rescued  br  an  officer  of  Belisarius,  and  transported  from  Campania  to 
Sicily;  while  others  were  too  guilty  to  confide  in  the  clemency  of •  Justmian, or 
too  poor  to  provide  horses  for  their  escape  to  the  sea-shore.  Their  brethren 
languished  nve  years  in  a  state  of  indigence  and  exile :  the  victory  of  Narses 
revived  their  hopes ;  but  their  premature  return  to  the  metropolis  was  prevented 
by  the  furious  Groths ;  and  all  the  fortresses  of  Campania  were  stained  with 

£atrician(40)  blood.  After  a  period  of.  thirteen  centuries,  the  institution  of 
lomulus  expired;  and  if  the  nobles  of  Rome  still  assumed  the  title  of 
senators,  few  subsequent  traces  can  be  discovered  of  a  public  council,  or 
constitutional  order.  Ascend  six  hundred  years,  and  contemplate  the  kings 
of  the  earth  soliciting  an  audience,  aa  the  slaves  or  freedmeo  of  the  Roman 
senate  !(41) 

[A.  D.  553.1  The  Gothic  war  was  yet  alive.  The  bravest  of  the  nation 
retired  beyond  the  Fo ;  and  Teias  was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  and 
revenge  their  departed  hero.  The  new  king  immeaiately  sent  ambassadors  to 
implore,  or  rather  to  purchase,  the  aid  of  the  Franks,  and  nobly  lavished  for 
the  public  safety^  the  riches  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  palace  of  Favia. 
The  residue  of  the  royal  treasure  was  guarded  Dj^  his  brother  Al^m  at  Cumae 
in  Campania :  but  the  strong  castle  which  Totila  had  fortified,  was  closely 
besi^d  by  the  arms  of  Narses.  From  the  Alps  to  the  foot  of  mount  Vesuvius, 
the  Crothic  kios^,  by  rapid  and  secret  marches,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  his 
brother,  eludecT the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  chieis,  and  pitched  his  camp  on 
the  banks  of  the  Samus  or  i>ra^,(42)  which  flows  from  Nuceria  into  the  bay 
of  Naples.  The  river  separated  the  two  armies  ;  sixty  dajs  were  consumed 
in  dbtant  and  fruitless  combats,  and  Teias  maintained  tnis  important  post,  till 
he  was  deserted  hy  his  fleet  and  the  hope  of  subsistence.  With  reluctant  steps 
he  ascended  the  Laciarian  mount,  where  the  plr^sicians  of  Rome,  since  the 
time  of  Galen,  had  sent  their  patients  for  the  benefit  of  thealrandthe  milk.(43) 
But  the  Goths  soon  embraced  a  more  generous  resolution :  to  desoend  the  nill, 
to  dismiss  their  horses,  and  to  die  in  arms,  and  in  the  possession  of  freedom. 
The  kin^  marched  at  their  head,  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a  lance,  and  an  ample 
buckler  in  his  lefl :  with  the  one  be  struck  dead  the  foremost  of  the  assailants; 
with  the  other  he  received  the  weapons  which  evei^r  hand  was  ambitious  to 
aim  against  his  life.  After  a  combat  of  many  hours,  his  left  arm  was  fatigued 
by  the  weight  of  twelve  javelins  which  hupg  from  his  shield.  Without  moving 
from  his  ground,  or  suspending  his  blows,  the  berocalledaloud  on  his  attendant^ 
for  a  fresh  buckler,  but  in  the  moment  while  his  side  was  uncovered,  it  was 
pierced  by  a  mortal  dart.  He  fell :  and  his  head,  exalted  on  a  spear,  pro- 
claimed to  the  nations  that  the  Gothic  kingdom  was  no  more.  But  the  example 
of  his  death  served  only  to  animate  the  companions  who  had  sworn  to  perish 
with  their  leader.  They  fought  till  darkness  descended  on  the  earth.  They 
reposed  on  their  arms.  The  combat  was  renewed  with  the  return  of  light,  and 
maintained  with  unabated  vigour  till  the  eveniiu^  of  the  second  day.  The 
repose  of  a  second  night,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  loss  of  their  bravest  cham- 
pions, determined  the  surviving  Goths  to  accept  the  fair  capitulation,  which  the 
prudence  of  Narses  was  inclined  to  propose.  They  embraced  the  alternative 
of  residing  in  Italy  as  the  sul^ects  and  soldiers  of  Justinian,  or  departing  with 

(40)  Coap«e  two  porageg  of  Procoplos  (1.  111.  c.  SS.  L  It.  e.  34),  whiehi  with  Bome  eonatenl  hiatB 
irom  llafc«HiBUB  and  Jornandes,  flluatnite  tiie  lUte  of  toe  expiring  senate. 

(41)  See  in  Uie  example  of  Prtnlas,  as  it  te  dellTered  inthe  fnsments  of  Pidyblui  (Excerpt  Legat  zc\1«. 
f .  S97,  ffS8),  a  eorioos  pletaro  of  a  roiral  slave. 

(4S)  The  Apacwy  of  Proeoptos  (Goth.  1.  !▼.  c  35),  Is  evidently  the  Bftnras.  The  text  Is  accused  or 
ahersd  by  the  rush  vMenee  of  Oinveritts  (i.  It.  c.  3,  p.  1156).  bat  CamlUo  Pellegrini  of  Naples  (Disconi 
•opra  la  Campania  Felice,  p.  330, 331,)  has  proved  from  old  records,  that  as  early  as  the  year  898,  that 
rtver  WM  called  the  Draeonilo,  or  Draconcello. 

(43)  Galen  (de  Method.  Medendi,  1.  v.  apad  Clnver.  1. 1  v.  e.  3,  p.  1139, 1180,)  describes  the  lofty  site, 
jmrs  air,  and  rich  milk  of  mount  Lactarius,  whose  medicinal  beneflu  were  equally  known  and  sought  In 
Uie  timeof  Symmachus  (I.  vi.  eplst  18,)  andCaaslodorlus  (Var.  xi.  10).  ^Nothing  Is  now  left  exeept  Uit 
aane  of  the  town  of  Ltltsrt 
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a  portion  of  tbeir  private  wealth,  in  search  of  some  independent  counti7.(44j 
Yet  the  oath  of  fidelity  or  exile  was  alike  rejected  bv  one  thousand  Goths,  who 
brdLe  away  before  the  treaty  was  sig:ned,  and  boldly  effected  their  retreat  to 
the  wails  of  Pavia.  The  spirit,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  Aligem,  prompted 
him  to  imitate,  rather  than  to  bewail  his  brother:  a  stroma  and  dexterous 
archer,  he  transpierced  with  a  sinele  arrow  the  armour  and  breast  of  his  anta- 
gonist ;  and  his  military  conduct  defended  CumaB(45)  above  a  year  against  the 
forces  of  the  Romans.  Tbeir  industry  bad  scooped  the  Sibyl's  cave(46)  into  a 
prodigious  mine ;  combustible  materials  were  introduced  to  consume  the  tem- 
porary props :  the  wall  and  the  gate  of  Cumse  sunk  into  the  cavern,  but  the 
ruins  formed  a  deep  and  inaccessible  precipice.  On  the  fragment  of  a  rocfir 
Aligem  stood  alone  and  unshaken,  till  he  calmly  surveyed  the  hopeless  condition 
of  bis  country,  and  judged  it  more  honourable  to  be  the  friend  of  Narses  than 
the  slave  of  the  Franks.  After  the  death  of  Teias,  the  Roman  general  separated 
his  troops  to  reduce  the  cities  of  Italy ;  Lucca  sustained  a  long  and  vigorous 
siege ;  and  such  was  the  humanity  or  the  prudence  of  Narses,  that  the  repeated' 
perfidy  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  provoke  him  to  exact  the  forfeit  lives  of 
their  hostages.  These  hostages  were  dismissed  in  safety ;  and  their  grateful 
zeal  at  length  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  their  countiTmen.(47) 

[A.  D.  553.1  Before  Lucca  had  surrendered,  Italy  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
new  deluge  of  Barbarians.  A  feeble  youth,  the  gnmdson  of  Glovis,  reigned 
over  the  Austrasians  or  Oriental  Franks.  The  ^ardians  of  Theodebald  enter 
tained  with  coldness  and  reluctance  the  magnificent  promises  of  the  Gothic 
ambassadors.  But  the  spirit  of  a  martial  people  outstripped  the  timid  counsels 
of  the  court :  two  brothers,  Lothaire  and  Buccelin,(48)  the  dukes  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  stood  forth  as  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  war :  and  seventy-five  thousand 
Germans  descended  in  the  autumn  finom  the  Rheetian  Alps  into  the  plain  of 
Milan.  The  vanguard  of  the  Roman  army  was  stationed  near  the  Po,  under 
the  conduct  of  Fulcaris,  a  bold  Hetulian,  who  rashly  conceived,  that  personal 
bravery  was  the  sole  duty  and  merit  of  a  commander.  As  he  marched  without 
order  or  precaution  along  the  £milian  waj,  an  ambuscade  of  Franks  suddenly 
rose  from  the  amphitheatre  of  Parma ;  his  troops  were  surprised  and  routed ; 
but  their  leader  refused  to  fly ;  declaring  to  the  last  moment,  diat  death  was. 
less  terrible  than  the  angiy  countenance  of  Narses.*  The  death  of  Fulcaris,. 
and  the  retreat  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  decided  the  fluctuating  and  rebellious 
temper  of  the  Goths  ;  they  flew  to  the  standard  of  their  deliverers,  admitted 
them  into  the  cities  which  still  resisted  the  arms  of  the  Roman  general.  The 
conqueror  of  Italy  opened  a  free  passage  to  the  irresistible  torrent  of  Barbarians. 
They  passed  under  the  walb  of  the  Cesena,  and  answered  by  threats  and 
reproaches  the  advice  of  Ali^m,^that  the  Gothic  treasures  could  no  loneer 
repay  the  labour  of  an  invasion.  Two  thousand  Franks  were  destroyed  by 
the  skill  and  valour  of  Narses  himself,  who  sallied  from  Rimini  at  the  bead  of 
three  hundred  horse,  to  chastise  the  licentious  rapine  of  their  mareh.  On  the 
confines  of  Samnium,  the  two  brothers  divided  their  forces.  With  the  right 
wing  Buccelin  assumed  the  spoil  of  Campania,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium :  with 
the  leA,  Lothaire  accepted  the  plunder  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  They  followed 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Hadriatic,  as  far  as  Rhegium  and  Otranto» 

(44)  Boot  (torn.  xl.  II.  %  ke.)  convey  to  his  (kvonriie  Bavwte  Uito  ramnant  of  GoMm,  wlio  by  olhera 
are  buried  In  Uie  mountaiin  of  Uri,  or  nwtored  to  Uielr  native  lale  of  GoUiland.    Masoou,  Annot.  xjd. 

(45)  I  leave  8ca)teer  (Anlmadven.  in  Enaeb.  p.  560  •ad  Salmaalui  (eaercitat.  Plinian.  p.  51,  SSL)  b: 
quarrel  about  Uie  origin  of  Cunw,  tbe  oldeat  of  Uie  Greek  ootonlea  in  Italy  CStrab.  1.  ▼.  p.  373,  Veileiu» 
Patf  rcttlua,  L  i.  c.  4).  already  vacant  in  Juvenal's  Ume  (Satir.  IU.)i  and  now  in  niina. 

.  (f<>)  Ac^laa  (I.  i.  e.  SI,)  lettlea  Uie  Slbyr*  cave  under  Uie  vrall  of  Cumm ;  be  acreea  wiUi  Serviua  (aii 
{•,y^-.^^^hF^  **o '  perceive  why  Uielr  opinion  ■hooU  be  r^ected  by  Heyne,  the  excellent  editor  of 
Vf  npi  (torn.  il.  p.  650, 651).  In  urbe  mediA  lecreU  religlo !  But  Cume  wm  not  yet  built ;  and  Uie  lines. 
^*'7i^?^')  "^^^  become  ridiculous,  If  iBneas  were  actoaUy  In  a  Greek  city. 

(47)  There  Is  some  difficulty  In  oonnecUng  Uie  thhrty-flAh  chapter  of  Uie  fourUi  book  of  the  Gothic  war 
ot  Procopius  wiUi  Uie  first  book  of  Um  blstonr  of  AfaUiias.  We  now  relinquish  a  statenaan  nod  soldier 
to  attend  Uie  footsteps  of  a  poet  and  rhetorician  (I.  \.  p  11,  L  lU  p.  51.  edit.  Louvre). 

(48)  Amoiw  the  fabulous  exploits  of  BuoceUn,  he  discomfited  and  slew  Belisarius,  subdued  Italy  andr 
ffotlfj.ftc.  .^Sec,  n  the  Historians  of  France,  Gregory  of  Touia  (torn.  IL  I.  ill.  c.  33,  p.  9030  and  Aimol* 
itoin.  ill.  1.  iL  de  Gostis  Franconun,  c.  93,  p.  5B)  — j  i-        »/ 
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and  the  extieme  lacds  of  Italy  were  the  tenn  of  their  dealnictive  pmgrest 
The  Franks,  who  were  Christians  and  Catholics,  contented  themselves  with 
simple  pillage  and  occasional  murder,  fiut  the  churches  which  their  piety  had 
spared,  were  stripped  by  the  sacrileg^us  hands  of  the  Alemanni,  who  sacrificed 
horses'  heads  to  their  native  deities  of  the  woods  and  rivers  ;(49)  they  melted 
or  profaned  the  consecrated  vessels,  and  the  ruins  of  shrines  and  altars  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  faithful.  Buccelin  was  actuated  by  ambition,and 
Lothaire  by  avarice.  The  former  aspired  to  restore  the  Gothic  kingdom :  the 
latter,  after  a  promise  to  hb  brother  of  speedy  succours,,  returned  by  the  same 
road  to  deposite  his  treasure  beyond  the  Alps.  The  strength  of  tneir  armies 
was  already  wasted  by  the  change  of  climate  and  contagion  of  disease  :  the 
Germans  revelled  in  the  vintaeeof  Italy:  and  their  own  intemperance  avenged, 
in  some  degree,  the  miseries  of  a  defenceless  people.* 

[A.  D.  564.]^  At  the  entrance  of  the  spring,  the  Imperial  troops,  who  had 
guarded  the  cities,  assembled  to  the  numoer  of  eighteen  thousand  men  in  the 
neigbbouriiood  of  Rome.  Their  winter  hours  had  not  been  consumed  in  idle- 
iiess.  By  the  command  and  after  the  example  of  Narses,  they  repeated  each 
day  their  military  exercise  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  accustomed  their  ear  to 
obey  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  practised  the  steps  and  evolutions  of  the 
Fyirhic  dance.  From  the  straits  of  Sicily,  Buccelin,  with  thirtr  thousand 
Franks  and  Alemanni.  slowly  moved  toward  Capua,  occupied  witn  a  wooden 
tower  the  bridge  of  Cfasilinum,  covered  his  right  by  the  stream  of  the  Vultur- 
nus,  and  secured  the  rest  of  his  encampment  bv  a  rampart  of  sharp  stakes,  and 
a  circle  of  wagons,  whose  wheels  were  buried,  in  the  earth.  He  impatiently 
expected  the  return  of  Lothaire ;  ignorant,  alas !  that  hb  brother  could  never 
return,  and  that  the  chief  and  his  army  had  been  swept  ^^27  ^^  ^  strange  dis- 
.ease,(60)  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Benacus*  between  Trent  and  Verona. 
The  banners  of  Narses  soon  approached  the  Vultumus,  and  the  eyes  of  Italy 
were  anxiously  fixed  on  the  event  of  this  final  contest.  Perhaps  the  talents  of 
the  Roman  general  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  calm  operations^which  pre- 
cede the  tumult  of  a  battle.  His  skilful  movements  intercepted  the  subsistence 
of  the  Barbarian,  deprived  him  of  the  advantage  of  the  bridge  and  river,  and  in 
the  choice  of  the  g^und  and  moment  of  action,  reduced  him  to  comply  with  the 
inclination  of  his  enemy.  On  the  morning  of  the  important  da^,  when  the 
ranks  were  already  formed,  a  servant,  for  some  trivial  fault,  was  killed  by  his 
master,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Heruli.  The  justice  or  passion  of  Narses  was 
awakened :  he  summoned  the  offender  to  his  presence,  and  without  listening  to 
his  excuses,  gave  the  signal  to  the  minister  of  death.  If  the  cruel  master  had 
not  infringedthe  lavrs  of  his  nation,  this  arbitrary  execution  was  not  less  unjust, 
than  it  appears  to  have  been  imprudent.  The  neruli  felt  the  indignity ;  they 
halted :  but  the  Roman  general,  without  soothing  their  rage,  or  expecting  their 
resolution,  called  aloud,  as  the  trumpets  sounded,  that  unless  they  hastened  to 
occupy  their  place,  they  would  lose  the  honour  of  the  victory.  His  troops 
were  disposedfSl)  in  a  long  front,  the  cavalry  on  the  wings ;  in  the  centre,  the 
heavy-armed  toot;  the  archers  and  slingers  in  the  rear.  The  Germans 
advanced  in  a  sharp-pointed  column,  of  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  solid  wed^e 
They  pierced  the  feeble  centre  of  Narses,  who  received  them  with  a  smile  into 
the  fatal  snare,  and  directed  his  wings  of  cavalry  insensibly  to  wheel  on  their 
Banks  and  encompass  their  rear.  The  host  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  cod* 
sisted  of  infantry :  a  sword  and  buckler  hung  by  their  side,  and  thejr  used  as 
their  weapons  of  oflence,  a  weighty  hatchet,  and  a  hodced  javelin,  which  were 
only  formidable  in  close  combat  or  at  a  short  distance.    The  flower  of  the 

(49)  AgatlilM  Bodcof  tlielr  mparitltloii  to  a  pMloBOphle  toiw)  (I- 1-  P-  VS).  At  Zog,  In  Switserlmid, 
idolatry  Mill  pravailed  In  the  year  613 :  St.  Ootumban  and  St  Gall  were  the  apostles  oftbat  rode  countrr . 
and  tlM  latter  fmnded  a  hermitage,  whleh  has  swelled  Into  an  eoelailaadcal  pcinelpallQr  and  a  popuiooa 
cinr.  the  neat  of  freedom  and  commerce. 

(S0)8ne  the  death  of  Lothnire  in  Agathlas  0-  U-  P-  38|)  tod  Pan!  WamefUd,  sanamed  Diacooua  (L  U 
«.3.77S^.    The  Greek  makes  him  rave  and  tear  his  flesh.    He  had  plondered  churches. 

(SI)  Fire  Daniel  (Hisc  de  la  MaUco  Fransoiee,  torn.  f.  p.  17— SIO  has  exhibited  a  fkncifnl  represenUtlon 
of  this  battle,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Chevalier  Folard,  the  onoe  faaoiis  editor  of  Folf  Moi,  wlio 
''^'^ — 1 10  iili  own  hablli  and  opIiUoaiaU  the  military  oporattoiM  of  viUqaigr. 
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Roman  archeTS,  on  horseback,  and  in  complete  armour,  skirmished  without  penl 
vound  this  immoveable  phalanx ;  sujiplied  by  active  speed  the  deficiency  of 
number;  and  aimed  their  arrows  against  a  crowd  of  Barbarians,  who, instead 
of  a  cuirass  and  helmet,  were  covered  by  a  loose  la^rment  of  fur  or  linen. 
They  paused,  they  trembled^  their  ranks  were  confounded,  and  in  the  decisive 
moment  the  Heruli,  preferring  glory  to  revenge,  charg^ed  with  rapid  violence 
the  head  of  the  column.  Their  leader,  Sindbai,  and  Alieem,  the  Gothic  prince, 
deserved  the  prize  of  superior  valour ;  and  their  example  incited  the  victorious 
troops  to  achieve  with  swords  and  spears  the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  Buc- 
celin,  aiid  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  perished  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the 
waters  of  Vulturnus,  or  by  the  hands  ot  the  enraged  peasants :  but  It  may  seem 
inciedibk,  that  a  ViGtoiy,(62)  which  no  more  than  five  of  the  Alemanni  survived, 
could  be  purchased  with  the  loss  of  fourscore  Romans.  Seven  thousand  Goths, 
the  relics  of  the  war,  defended  the  fortress  of  Campsa  tiH  the  ensuing  spring ; 
and  eveiy  messenger  of  Nanes  announced  the  reduction  of  the  Italian  cities, 
whose  names  were  corrupted  by  the  ignorance  or  vanity  of  the  Greeks.(53) 
After  the  battle  of  Casilinum,  Narsea  entered  the  capital ;  the  arms  and  trea- 
sures of  the  Croths,  the  Franks,  and  Alemanni,  were  displayed ;  his  soldiers, 
with  garlands  in  their  hands,  chanted  the  praises  of  the  conqueror :  and  Rome^ 
for  the  laA  time,  beheld  the  semblance  of  a  triumph, 

[A.  D.  554 — 568.]  After  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  the  throne  of  the  Gothic  kings 
was  filled  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  the  representatives  m  peace  and  war  of 
the  emperor  of  the  Romans.  Their  iurisdiction  was  soon  reduced  to  the  lunit» 
of  a  narrow  province :  but  Narses  himself,  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the 
exarchs,  admmistered  above  fifteen  years  the  entire  kmgdom  of  Italy.  Like 
Belisarius,  he  had  deserved  the  honours  of  envy,  calumny,  and  disgrace :  but  the 
£ivourite  eunuch  still  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Justinian,  or  the  leader  of  a  vic- 
torious airay  awed  and  repressed  the  ingratitude  of  a  timid  court.  Tet  it  was  not 
by  weak  and  mischievous  indulgence  that  Narses  secured  the  attachment  of  his 
troops.  Foigetful  of  the  past,  and  regardless  of  the  future,  they  abused  the 
preseat  hour  of  prosperity  and  peace.  The  cities  of  Italy  resounded  with  the 
noise  of  drinking  and  dancing :  the  ^oils  of  victory  were  wasted  in  sensual 
pleasures;  and  nothing  fsays  Agathias)  remained,  unless  to  exchange  their 
shields  and  helmets  fiwr  the  soft  lute  and  the  capacious  hogshead.(54)  In  a 
manly  oration,  not  unworthy  of  a  Roman  censor,  tbiB  eunuch  reproved  these  dis- 
orderly vices,  which  sullied  their  fame  and  ^endangered  their  safety.  The 
soldiers  blushed  and  obeyed :  discipline  was  confirmed,  the  fortifications  were 
restored ;  a  dufts  was  stationed  for  the  defence  and  militaiy  command  of  each 
of  the  principal  cities  ;(55)  and  the  eye  of  Narses  pervaded,  the  auple  prospect 
from  Ualabna  to  the  Alps.  The  lemains  of  the  Gothic  nation  evacuated  the 
countiy,  or  mingWd  with  the  people  •  the  Fr&nks,  mstead  of  revengmg  the  death 
of  Buccel in,  aTOndoned.  without  a  struggle,  their  Italian  conquests:  and  the 
rebellious  Sindbal,  chief  of  the  Heruli,  was  subdued,  taken,  and  bu^g  on  a  lofty 
gallows  by  the  inflexible  justice  of  the  exarch.(6S)  The  civil  state  of  Italy, 
after  the  agitation  of  a  long  tempest,  was  fixed  by  a  pragmatic  sanction,  which 
the  cmjpjeror  promulgated  at  the  request  of  the  pope.  Justinian  introduced  his 
own  jorispruaence  into  the  schools  and  tribunals  of  the  West :  be  ratified  the 
acts  of  Tbeodoric  and  his  immediate  successors^  but  every  deed  was  rescinded 
and  abolished,  which  force  had  ext<Mrted,  or  fear  had  subscribed,  under  tb& 

t 

2^  Afsihtaa  (I.  ii.  |i.  47,)  ham  pndooed  m  Graek  epinn  of  ttx  naM  od  fbii  vfciorj  of  ITsfMs,  wblcb 
vourably  oompared  to  the  baulMof  iUntlKw  vod  Platca.*  The  ctatef  illlliiieneft  ta  Udtod  In  Uislr 
oonwqu«nce»~«o  trivial  in  Um  ibnner  InfCance—ao  permanent  and  glorioua  In  tlie  latter. 

(^;  Tbe  Beroi  and  Brincaa  of  Tbeopbanei  or  Ua  tranicfiber  (p.  8Q1,)  muat  bo  rea4  or  nidontoodi 
Verona  and  Briacia. 

(M)  EXtvrro  y^  oi/my  ovroic  wn  tifitXruMS  ns  aniias  rvxav  c«  r«  xpamf  tai^opamt  tw  mtu  fiafkrm 
axoioa^  (Af^aiMaat  1.  tf.  p.  48)  In  Uw  fliat  icene  of  Bichard  BL  oar  Engliab  poet  taa  boaotitaUf 
enlarged  on  tJi»  idea ;  for  which,  bowever,  he  waa  not  indebted  to  the  Byzantine  historian. 

(55)  Maftl  has  proved  (Verona  lUitstrata,  P.  i  L  z  p.  357. 3800  against  the  conunon  opInloQ,  Uiat  tba 
dukes  of  Italy  were  bistltoted  before  tbe  conquests  of  the  I^ombard  by  Narses  hiaeeUl  Ja  the  Piagpnatic 
Sanction  (NaS3),  Justinian  restrains  the  Judices  miUtares. 

(56)  flee  Paahis  Diaconus,  I.  ill.  c.  SE,  p.  770.    Meaander  (In  Excerpt.  LegaL  p.  133.) 
rieinfi  in  Italy  by  the  Fraaks,  and  Theophanes  (p.  SOJJ  hints  at  some  Gottiic  rebellions. 
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asinpatfon  of  TotDa.  A  moderate  theory  was  framed  to  reconcile  the  rights  of 
propertj  with  the  safety  of  prescriptiony  the  claims  of  the  state  with  the  poveity 
of  the  people*  and  the  pardon  of  offences  with  the  interest  of  virtue  and  order 
of  society.  Under  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  Rome  was  dej^ded  to  the  second 
nnk.'  I  et  the  senators  were  gratified  by  the  permission  orvisiting  their  estates 
in  Italy,  and  of  approaching  without  obstacle  the  throne  of  Constantinople  the 
legolatiob  of  weigiits  and  measures  was  delegated  to  the  pope  and  senate ;  and 
the  salaries  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  of  orators  and  grammarians^  were  des- 
tined to  preserve  or  rekindle  the  light  of  science  in  the  ancient  capital.  Jus- 
tioian  m^t  dictate  benevolent  edtct8,(67)  and  Narses  miefat  secona  bis  wishes 
by  the  restoration  of  cities,  and  more  especially  of  churches.  Bat  the  power 
or  kings  is  most  effectual  to  destroy :  and  the  twenty  years  of  the  Gothic  war 
had  consummated  the  distress  and  depopulation  of  Italy.  As  early  as  the  fourth 
campaipi,  under  the  discipline  of  BePisarius  himselr,  fifty  thousand  labourers 
diedf  of  huoger(68)  m  the  narrow  region  of  Picenum;(59)  and  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  evidence  of  Procopius  would  swell  the  loss  of  Italy  above  the 
total  sum  of  her  present  inhabitants. (60) 

J[A.  D.  669.]  I  desire  to  believe,  but  I  dare  not  affirm,  tint  Belisaiius  sincerely 
ie}oiced  in  the  triumph  of  Narses^  ^  Yet  the  consciousness  of  his  own  exploits 
migfat  teach  him  to  esteem  without  jealousy  the  merit  of  a  rival ;  and  the  repose 
of  the  aged  warrior  was  crowned  oy  a  last  victory  which  saved  the  emperor 
and  the  capital.  The  Barbarians  who  annually  visited  the  provinces  oi 
Europe  were  less  discouraged  b^r  some  acckiental  defeats,  than  they  were 
excited  by  the  double  hope  of  spoil  and  of  subsidy.  In  the  thirty-second  win- 
ter ci  Justinian's  reign,  the  Danube  was  deeply  froxen :  Zabeigan  led  the 
cavahy  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  his  standard  was  followed  by  a  promiscuous 
multitude  of  Sclavonian8.t  The  savage  chief  passed  without  opposition  the 
river  and  the  mountains,  n>read  his  troops  over  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and 
advanced  with  no  more  tnan  seven  thousand  horse  to  the  long  walls  which 
should  have  delended  the  teiritoiy  of  Constantinople.  But  the  woiks  of  man 
are  impotent  against  the  assaults  of  nature :  a  recent  earthquake  had  shaken 
the  fowidations  of  the  walls ;  and  the  forces  of  die  empire  were  empk)ye4  on 
the  distant  frontiers  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  Persia.  The  seven  ieXk>Mt,(61)  or 
oompanies  of  the  guards  or  domestic  troops,  had  been  augmented  to  the  num- 
ber  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  men,  whose  ordinary  station  was  in  the 
peaoefiil  cities  of  Asia.  But  the  places  of  the  bnve  Armenians  were  insensiblr 
supplied  by  \9lzj  citisens,  who  purchased  an  exemption  fixmi  the  duties  of  civu 
lifoy  without  being  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  military  service.  Of  such  sol- 
diers, few  could  M  tempted  to  sally  from  ^  gates ;  and  none  could  be  per- 
suaded to  remain  in  the  field,  unless  they  wanted  strength  and  speed  to  escape 
from  the  Bulgarians.  The  report  of  the  fi«itives  exa^nted  the  numbers  and 
fierceness  of  an  enemy,  who  nad  polluted  holy  viigins,  and  abandoned  new- 
bom  infants  to  the  does  and  vultures ;  a  crowd  of  rustics,  imploring  food  and 
protectk)n.  mcrsased  the  consternation  of  the  oih^,  and  the  tents  of  Zabergan 
were  pitcned  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,(6t)  on  the  banks  of  a  small 


(S7)  TlMPnciMtteSwietloBOf  Jaittaitan,wllMi«flloi«aiidnnlatMt]ied^^ 
oTxXTUMtklw:  ltis4M«d  Ai«Htl5,A.a5M;taaMnMidtn>tarM,y.  J.PiMOriawSM^ 
iDd  to  ADttochuL  rnBfeGUwFrvlorlo  Italia;  and  baa  baan  iiiaaerfcd  bf  Julian  AatacoMor,  and  Jn  tl» 
Corpua  Jorla  CI vliia,  after  di«  oovds  and  adieu  of  JuMtalan,  JtittlA,  and  Tiberiua. 

(SB)  A  fttn  gnaater  anmber  waa  eoaaamed  tr  ftarina  la  tha  MuMMni  provlnoM,  whhool  (uerot)  tfle 
Ionian  Oolf.  AcomawcreoasdintiMplaeaofbraad.  ProaoplaahadaeaaadaMriadorpbannickladbf 
a  ibe-foaL  Seventeen  paaengan  were  lodged,  murdered,  and  eaten  by  two  wonaenwbowcre  delected 
anddain,  b] "   '^ 


Pffoeoplaa  had  aeea  a  deMfied  orpban  eucklad  bf 

___-_..    , „..iwere  lodEed.miird     "       -  •  ^  ..       - 

I  dain,  bjr  die  eiRhleentli.  &e.* 

(50)  Qainta  reglo  ncenl  eit;  qoonaam  noennnuB  nmniaioinH,  eecu  muiia  noenunm  m  naem 
P.  R.  venere  (PUn.  Hlat  Natnr.  UL 18).    In  tbe  tfane  of  yeipwrian,  Uila  aadent  pofmlatlon  waa  ata«a4f 


(60)  PerlHtpi  iAianar  etittan  ■llliaML  Pioeoptaa  (Anaedei.  e.  n^)  eowprtea  tlwt  Aftfea  IimI  ftv 
mUUonB,  that  Italy  waa  tbrlce  aa  eztenalve,  and  tbat  the  depopdatlon  waa  In  a  laifw  piopoitten.  Fat 
Mai«ekanti«  to  inAuMd  by  paakm,  and  doodad  wHIi  nneerialnly. 

(61)  lb  Um  decay  of  tbeoa  ailUiaryoekooli.  diaeatiieorrpoeofiiuc  (Aneedot  e.  M,  Ataman.  ^  168,1100 
If  ormflrmed  and  iUuemted  by  AgaUilae  (1.  v.  p.  I5B),  who  cannot  be  rejected  as  a  boatile  witneei. 

m  The  dtalmaaa  ftmn  OMManttDoale  to  Heianltalaa,  Vllln  dSMUlana  (Amialaa.  Maro^Un.  xxx.  11.) 
tivarloiMlyflMdat]68orllOetadte(0iildMblon  il.R.SB8,»3.   Agalhlaa^l.  v.p.Ue),orxttii«r  A 
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river,  which  encircles  MehnthiaSf  and  afterward  falls  into  the  Pn>i>onti8.(63) 
Justinian  trembled :  and  those  who  bad  only  seen  the  emperor  in  his  old  aee, 
were  pleased  to  suppose,  that  he  had  lo^  the  alacrity  and  vigour  of  his  youth. 
By  his  command,  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  removed  from  the  churches 
in  the  neis^hbourfaood,  and  even  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople :  the  ramparts 
were  Jnea  with  trembling  spectators :  the  eolden  eate  was  crowded  with  use- 
less {;eBerals  and  tribunes,  and  the  senate  shared  the  fatigues  and  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  populace. 

But  the  eyes  of  the  prince  and  people  were  directed  to  a  feeble  veteran,  who 
was  compelled  by  the  public  danger  to  resume  the  'armour  in  which  he  had 
entered  Carthage  and  defended  Rome.  The  horses  of  the  royal  stables,  of 
private  citizens,  and  even  of  the  circus,  were  hastily  collected ;  the  emulation 
of  the  old  and  young  was  roused  by  the  name  of  Beiisarius,  and  his  first  en- 
campment was  in  i&  presence  of  a  victorious  enemy.  His  prudence,  and  the 
labour  of  the  friendly  peasants,  secured,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  the  repose 
of  the  night :  innumerable  fires  and  clouds  of  dust,  were  artfully  contrived  to 
magnify  the  opinion  of  his  streng[th :  his  soldiers  suddenly  passed  from  despon- 
dency to  presumption :  and,  while  ten  thousand  voices  demanded  the  battle, 
Beiisarius  dissemoled  his  knowledge,  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  most  depend 
on  the  firmness  of  three  hundred  veterans.  The  next  morning,  the  Bulgarian 
cavalnr  advanced  to  the  chai]^e.  But  they  heard  the  shouts  of  multitudes,  they 
beheld  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  front ;  they  were  assaulted  on  the  flanl^ 
by  two  ambuscades  which  rose  from  the  woods ;  their  foremost  wairiors  fell  by 
the  hand  of  the  aeed  hero  and  his  guards ;  and  the  swiftness  of  their  evolutions 
was  rendered  usdess  by  the  close  attack  and  rapid  pursuit  of  the  Romans.  •  In 
this  action  (ao  speedy  was  their  flight)  the  Bulgarians  lost  only  four  hundred 
horse ;  but  Uonstantinople  was  saved ;  and  Zabeiean,  who  felt  the  hand  of  a 
master,  withdrew  to  a  respectful  distance.  But  hisTriends  were  numerous  in  the 
councils  of  the  emperor,  and  Beiisarius  obeyed,  with  reluctance,  the  commands 
of  envy,  and  Justinian,  which  forbade  him  to  achieve  the  deliverance  of  his 
country.  On  his  return  to  the  city,  the  people,  still  conscious  of  their  daogef, 
accompanied  his  triumph  with  acclamations  of  Joy  and  gpratitude,  which  were 
imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  victorious  general,  but  when  ne  entered  the  palace, 
the  courtiers  were  silent,  and  the  emperor,  after  a  cold  and  thankless  embrace, 
dismissed  him  to  mingle  with  the  tram  of  slaves.  Yet  so  deep  was  the  impres- 
sion of  his  glory  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  Justinian,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  was  encouraged  to  advance  near  forty  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  to  inspect  in  person  the  restoration  of  the  long  wall.  The  Bulgarians 
wasted  the  summer  in  the  plains  of  Thrace ;  but  they  were  inclined  to  peace 
by  the  failure  of  their  rash  attempts  on  Greece  and  the  Chersonesus.  A  menace 
of  killing  their  prisoners  quickened  their  payment  of  heavy  ransoms :  and  the 
departure  of  Zabei^n  was  hastened  by  the  report,  that  doubled-prowed  vessels 
were  built  on  the  Danube  to  intercept  his  passage.  The  danger  was  soon 
forgotten ;  and  a  vain  question,  whether  their  sovereign  had  shown  more  wis- 
dom or  weakness,  amused  the  idleness  of  the  city .(64)  * 

[A.  D.  661.1    About  two  years  after  the  last  victory  of  Beiisarius,  the  em- 

Jeror  retumed  from  a  Thracian  journey  of  health,  or  business,  or  devotion, 
ustinian  was  afflicted  by  a  pain  in  bis  head ;  and  his  private  entry  countenanced 
the  rumour  of  his  death.  Before  the  third  hour  of  the  day,  the  bakers*  shops 
were  plundered  of  theirs  bread,  the  houses  were  shut,  and  eveiy  citizen, 
with  hope  or  terror,  prepared  for  the  impending  tumult.  The  senators  them- 
selves, Tearful  and  suspicious,  were  convened  at  the  ninth  hour;  and  the 

inilGB  (Itinenrlai  p.  138.  830.  393.  338,  and  WoMHog's  ObierTUloiiiO-  ^^  fint  zU  milo^  as  ikr  M 
JUteglimi, wan  pavcdlqrJuMiniaB,  who buUl a  bridge  orar  a  mora* or gvllec, batwaen  a  lake  ani  tba 
lea.    Pneop.  da  Bdlf.  1.  W.  c.8. 

(63)  Tbe  Atf  raa  (Pompon.  Mela^  I.  U.  c  U.  p.  100,  edk.  yoa.)  At  die  rival's  flMmU^  a  town  or  eaade 
of  the  same  naoM  waa  foitifled  by  JosiiaiaB.  ^Vooop.  de  Edlf.  L  It.  a.  S.  Itlneiar.  pi  970,  and 
WcsieUiic. 

(04)  ThB  BnAfarian  war,  and  the  last  tIcioit  of  BeHsailna,  are  impeiftctlT  leBieaenied  la  tha  prolU 
u.. 1^  or  AgaUilM  (1. 5,  p.  1M-m),  awl  tiia  diy  Chnntele  ofTlieophaMa  (p.  197, 116) 
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„  received  their  commaDdB  to  visit  ever^  part  of  the  city,  and  pio- 
fUim  a  general  illumination  for  the  recovery  of  the  emperor's  health.  The 
lennent  subsided ;  bat  eveiy  accident  betrayed  the  impotence  of  the  govero- 
ment  and  the  factious  temper  of  the  people ;  the  guards  were  disi>08ed  to 
BMitby  as  often  as  their  quarters  were  changed  or  their  pay  was  withheld ; 
the  frequent  calamities  of  fires  and  earthquaSies  afforded  the  opportunities  oc 
disoider ;  the  disputes  of  the  blues  and  gieens,  of  the  orthodox  and  heretics^ 
de^nerated  into  bloody  battles ;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Persian  ambassadoi^ 
Justinian  blushed  for  himself  and  for  his  suli^ects.  Capricious  pardon  and 
arbitrary  punishment  imbittered  the  irksomeaess  and  discontent  of  a  loof 
feign ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  the  palace ;  and,  unless  we  are  deceived 
by  the  names  of  Marcellus  and  Seigius,  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  profll- 
nte  of  the  courtiers  were  associated  in  the  same  designs.  They  had  GoLed 
the  time  of  the  execution ;  their  rank  gave  them  access  to  the  royal  banquet ; 
and  their  black  slaves(65)  were  stationed  in  the  vestibule  and  porticoes  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  the  tyrant,  and  to  excite  a  sedition  in  the  capital,  fiut 
the  indiscretion  of  an  accomplice  saved  the  poor  remnant  of  the  days  of  Jus- 
tinian. The  conspurators  were  detected  and  seized,  with  daggers  hidden  under 
their  garments ;  Marcellus  died  by  his  own  hand»  and  Sergius  was  dragged 
irom  the  sanctuary.(66)  Pressed  by  remorse,  or  tempted  by  the  hopes  of 
safety,  he  accused  two  officers  of  the  household  of  Belisarius ;  and  torture 
fivced  them  to  declare  that  they  had  acted  according  to  the  secret  instructions 
of  their  patron.(67)  Posterity  will  not  hastily  believe  that  a  hero  who,  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  had  disdained  the  fairest  offers  of  ambition  and  revenge^  should 
etoop  to  the  murder  of  his  prince^  whom  he  could  not  lonff  expect  to  survive. 
His  followers  were  impatient  to  fly ;  but  flight  must  have  been  supported  by 
TObellioQ,  and  he  had  lived  enough  for  nature  and  for  j^loiy.  Belisarius  ap- 
peared before  the  council  with  less  fear  than  indignation:  after  forty  years' 
service,  the  emperor  had  prejudged  his  guilt ;  and  injustice  was  sanctified  by 
the  presence  and  authority  of  the  patriarchs  The  hfe  of  Belisarius  was  gn« 
eiouslv  spared;  but  his  fortunes  weie  sequestered,  and,  from  December  to 
July,  he  was  guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  At  length  his  innocence 
was  acknowledged :  his  freedom  and  honours  were  restored ;  and  death,  which 
mieht  be  hastened  oy  resentment  and  grief^  removed  him  from  the  worid  about 
eight  months  after  his  deliverance.  The  name  of  Belisarius  can  never  die : 
but  instead  of  the  funeral,  the  monuments,  the  statues,  so  justly  due  to  his 
memory,  I  only  read,  that  his  treasures,  the  spoils  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
were  immediately  confiscated  by  the  emperor.  Some  decent  portion  was 
reserved,  however,  for  the  use  or  his  widow ;  and  as  Antonina  had  much  Co 
fepent,  she  devoted  the  last  remains  of  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  foundation 
<«  a  convent  Such  is  the  simple  and  genuine  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Beli- 
sarius and  the  ingratitude  of  Ju8tinian.(68)  That  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyes, 
and  reduced  by  envy  to  beg  his  bread,(69)t^Give  a  penny  to  Belisarius  the 

(85)  ItfSwS'  They  oonld  acKetHy  be  real  Indiaiui ;  and  die  Elhlopiane,  Kuneliinee  known  by  that 
name,  were  never  used  b^  the  aaelenta  aa  luarda  or  Ibllowera :  Uiey  were  the  trifling,  thoiuh  coatly, 
objecta  of  tenale  and  royal  luxnry(Terent  Eunttch.  aet  i.  aeeae  U.  Siwton.  fai  Anguat  e.  83,  witha  good 
note  of  Caaaabon.  in  CaliguM,  e.  57). 

(W)  The  Sefgius^CVandal.  1.  li.  c.  31,  Si,  Anecdot.  c.  5.)  and  Maredlqa  (Goth.  I.  ill.  c.  31,)  are  men- 
tioned bv  ProeofMoa.    See  Theophanea,  p.  197. 901. 

(97)  Alemannua  (p.  3.)  qnotei  aa  old  Byzanttue  MS.,  whkh  haa  been  printed  in  the  Imperinm  Oricn- 
taleofBaadnri. 

(68)  or  the  diagraee  and  reatorathm  of  Beliaailna,  the  genuine  original  record  ia  preaerred  In  the  ftac- 
aaent  of  John  Malala  (ion.  U.  p.  S3i--M3),  and  the  exact  Chronicle  of  Theophanea  (p.  lM-401). 
Cedrenoa  (Compend.  p.  387, 388,)  and  ZotanM  (torn.  U.  I.  ziv.  v.  US,)  aeem  to  bealtaie  between  the  ofaao- 
lete  truth  and  the  growing  ^&lK)od. 

(69)  The  BOurce  of  thia  Idle  flible  may  be  derived  from  a  mlacellaneoua  work  of  the  xUth  century,  the 
ChiHada  of  John  Taetkei,  a  monk4(BaaiI,  1516,  ad  caleem,  Lycophront,  Colon.  Alobrog.  1614,  In  Corp. 
Tool  Orae.)He  relatea  the  Mtndneaa  and  beggary  of  Beliaariua  in  ten  vulgar  orpaliticalverMa  (Chiliad. 
-Ili.  No.  8B.  339—91$.  la  Corp.  Foet  6rcc.  torn.  IL  p.  311). 

Erxc^fiA  ^Xiiwv  Kpantv  tpoa  rm  fiiXitt 
BcXivapitf  oPoXn  iitrt  rw  snf«n|Xarir 


ThIa  moral  or  romantic  tale  waa  Imported  Into  Italy  with  the  language  and  manuacripla  of  Greece  t 
tepeated  before  the  end  of  the  zvtb  century  by  Crlnitua,  Fontanoa^  and  VoiaiainnQa ;  attackad  by  Alelal 
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genenl  !*'  h  a  fiction  of  later  times,  which  has  obtained  credit,  Mr  rather  fanNB* 
as  a  strange  exampje  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.(70) 

[A.  D.  665.]  ft  the  emperor  could  rejoice  in  the  death  of  Belisarius,  he 
emoyed  the  base  satisfaction  only  eight  months,  the  last  period  of  a  reign  ^ 
thir^-eight,  and  a  life  of  eighty-three  years.  It  would  he  difficult  to  trace 
the  character  of  a  prince  who  is  not  the  most  conspicuous  object  of  his  own 
times ;  but  the  confessions  of  an  enemy  may  be  received  as  the  safest  evidence- 
of  his  virtues.  The  resemblance  of  Justinian  to  the  bust  of  Domittan,  ir 
maliciously  uii^d;(71)  with  the  acknowledgment,  however,  of  a  well-pro- 
portioned figure,  a  ruddy  complexion,  and  a  pleasing  countenance.  The  em- 
peror was  easy  of  access,  patient  of  hearing,  courteous  and  affable  in  discourse, 
and  a  master  of  the  angry  passions,  which  raee  with  such  destructive  violence 
in  the  breast  of  a  despot.  Frocopius  praises  nis  temper  to  reproach  him  with 
a  calm  and  deliberate  cruelty;  nut  m  the  conspiracies  which  attacked  his 
authority  and  person,  a  more  candid  judee  will  approve  the  justice,  or  admire 
the  clemency  of  Justinian.  He  excelled  in  the  private  virtues  of  chastity  and 
temperance :  but  the  impartial  love  of  beauty  would  have  been  less  mischiev- 
ous, than  his  conjugal  tenderness  for  Theodora :  and  his  abstemious  diet  waa 
reflated,  not  by  the  prudence  of  a  philosopher^  out  the  superstition  of  a  monk. 
His  repasts  were  short  and  firigal ;  on  solemn  tast^^  he  contented  himself  with 
water  and  vegetables ;  and  such  was  his  strength,  as  well  as  fervour,  that  he 
frequently  passed  two  days  and  as  many  nights^  without  tastirig  any  food.  The 
measure  of  his  sleep  was  not  less  rieorous :  after  the  repose  of  a  single  hour, 
the  body  was  awakened  by  the  soul,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  his  chamber- 
lains, Justinian  walked  or  studied  till  the  morning  Ikht.  Such  restless  applica- 
tion prolonged  his  time  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge(72)  and  the  despatch 
of  business ;  and  he  might  seriously  deserve  the  reproach  of  confounding,  by 
minute  and  preposterous  diligence,  the  general  order  of  his  administration. 
The  emperor  professed  himself  a  musician  and  architect,  a  poet  and  philoso- 
pher, a  lawyer  and  theolof^ian ;  and  if  he  failed  in  the  enterprise  of  reconcih'ng 
the  Christian  sects,  the  review  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  is  a  noble  monument 
of  his  spirit  and  industry.  In  the  government  of  the  empire,  he  was  less  wise 
or  less  successful ;  the  age  was  unfortunate ;  the  people  were  oppressed  and 
discontented ;  Theodora  abused  her  power ;  a  succession  of  bad  ministers  dis- 
graced his  iudgmnent :  and  Justinian  was  neither  beloved  in  his  life,  nor  remtted 
at  his  death.  The  love  of  fame  was  deeply  implanted  in  his  breast,  but  he 
condescended  to  the  poor  ambition  of  titles,  honours,  and  contemporary  praise  ; 
and  while  he  laboured  to  Ax  the  admiration,  he  forfeited  the  esteem  ana  affec- 
tion of  the  Romans  The  desi^  of  the  African  and  Italian  wars  was  boldly 
conceived  and  executed ;  and  his  penetration  discovered  the  talents  of  Belisa- 
rius  in  the  camp,  of  Narses  in  the  palace.  But  the  name  of  the  emperor  is 
eclipsed  by  the  names  of  his  victorious  generals ;  and  Belisarius  still  Jives,  to 
upbraid  the  en^  and  in^titude  of  his  sovereign.  The  partial  favour  of 
mankind  applauds  the  genius  of  a  conqueror,  who  leads  and  directs  his  subjects 
in  the  exercise  of  arms.  The  characters  of  Philip  the  Second  and  of  Justmiau 
are  distinguished  by  the  cold  ambition  which  delights  in  war,  and  declines  the 
dangers  oT  the  field.    Yet  a  colossal  statue  of  bronze  represented  the  emperor 

fyr  the  honour  of  the  law ;  and  ddbnded  bvBaronliJui  (A.  D.  Ml,  No.  8,  Ifcc),  Ibr  the  honour  of  Uiechureh 
Yet  Tseuee  himeelf  bad  read  in  oOur  chronideih  that  BeHiarlua  did  not  loee  his  cifht  and  that  he 
reoovered  hie  fkrae  and  fbitanee. 

(70)  The  Matue  in  the  Tilia  Borgbeie  at  Home,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  an  open  hand,  which  is 
vulgarljr  ilven  tn  Belisarius,  may  be  ascribed  with  more  dignity  lo  Augustus  in  the  act  of  propitiating 
Nemesli  (Wincklemaa,  Hist  de  i*Art.  torn.  ill.  p.  906).  Ex  noctumo  vbA  eiiam  silpem,  quotaanis,  die 
certo,  omendicabat  a  populo,  cavam  manum  asses  porrigentibus  pneliens  (Sueton.  in  AuguBL  c  91,  with 
an  excellent  note  of  Casaubon).'* 

(71)  The  rubor  of  Domitlan  la  stigmatised,  quaintlv  enough,  by  the  lien  of  Tacitus  (In  Vlt  Agrlcol.  c 
45) ;  and  has  been  likewise  noticed  by  die  younaer  Pifny  cPanenrr.  c  48,)  and  Suetonius  (in  Domiiian.  e. 
18,  &nd  Casaubon  ad  locum.)  Procopitts  (Anecdot  c  8,)  fbolisbry  believes  that  only  9iu  bust  of  Oomitian 
bad  reached  the  sixth  centuiy. 

C79)  The  studies  and  science  of  Justinian  ara  attested  by  tlie  confession  (Anecdot.  c  &  13).  still  mora 
than  hy  the  praises  (Gothic  L  iti.  c.  31,  de  Edillc.  I.  i.  Proem,  c.  7,)  of  Proeopius.  Conault  the  coplaua 
Indtx  of  Alemunus,  and  read  the  Ulb  of  Joathiian  by  Ludewig  (p.  13»— 143) 
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en  liorseback,  preparing  to  inarch  against  the  Persians  in  the  habit  and  amicNnp 
of  Achillea,  in  the  great  square  before  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  this  moott' 
ment  was  raised  on  a  brass  column  and  a  stone  pedestal  of  seven  steps :  and 
the  pillar  of  Theodosius,  which  weighed  seven  inousand  four  hundred  pounds 
of  silver,  was  removed  from  the  same  place  by  the  avarice  and  vanity  of  Jua* 
tinian.  Future  princes  were  more  just  or  indulgent  to  his  memory :  the  elder 
Andronicus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  repaired  and  beauti6ed 
his  equestrian  statue :  since  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  has  been  melted  into- 
cannon  by  the  victorious  Turks. (73^ 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  comets,  the  earthquakes,  and  the 
plague,  which  astonbhed  or  afflicted  the  age  of  Justinian. 

[A.  D.  531^639.]  I.  In  the  fiAh  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  month  of 
September,  a  comct(74)  was  seen  during  twenty  days  in  the  western  quarter 
of  the  heavens,  and  which  shot  its  rays  into  the  north.  Eight  years  ai\erward^ 
while  the  sun  was  in  Capricorn,  another  comet  appeared  to  follow  in  the^ 
Saeittary  ;  the  size  was  gradually  increasing ;  the  head  was  in  the  east,  the 
tail  in  the  west,  and  it  remained  visible  above  forty  days.  The  nations,  wha* 
^azed  with  astonishment,  expected  wars  and  calamities  from  their  balefuF 
influence ;  and  these  expectations  were  abundantly  ful611ed.  The  astronomeis- 
dissembled  their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  these  blazine  stars,  which  tbe^ 
affected  to  represent  as  the  floating  meteors  of  the  air ;  and  few  among  thenr 
embraced  the  simple  notion  of  Seneca  and  the  Chaldeans,  that  they  are  only" 

glanets  of  a  longer  period  and  more  eccentric  motion.(76)  Time  and  science* 
ave  justified  tte  conjectures  and  predictions  of  the  Roman  sage :  the  telescope 
has  opened  new  worlds  to  the  eyes  of  astronomers  ;(76)  and,  in  the  narrow- 
space  of  history  and  fable,  one  and  the  same  comet  is  already  found  to  have 
revisited  the  earth  in  aeven  equal  revolutions  of  five  hundred  and  sevtenty-five 
years.  The  ^n<,(77)  which  ascends  beyond  the  Christian  era  one  thousaikt' 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years,  is  coeval  with  Ogy^  the  ^  father  of 
Grecian  antiquity.  And  this  appearance  explains  the  tradition  which  Vana* 
has  preserved,  that  under  his  rei^n  the  planet  Venus  changed  her  colour,  size^ 
figure,  and  course ;  a  prodigjr  without  example  either  in  past  or  succeedmp 
ages. (78)  The  second  visit,  in  the  year  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  is 
darkly  implied  in  the  fable  of  Electra  the  seventh  of  the  Pleiads,  who  have 
been  reduced  to  six  since  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  That  nymph,  the  wife 
of  Dardanus,  was  unable  to  support  the  ruin  of  her  countiy ;  she  abandoned* 
the  dances  of  her  sister  orbs,  fled  from  the  zodiac  to  the  north  pole,  aixf 
obtained,  from  her  dishevelled  locks,  the  name  of  the  comet.  The  third  period 
expires  in  the  year  six  hundred  and  eighteen,  a  date  that  exactly  agrees  withr 
the  tremendous  comet  of  the  Sibyl,  and  perhaps  of  PHny^  which  arose  in  the 
West  two  generations  before  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  The^r^  apparition,  forty* 
four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  of  all  others  the  most  splendid  and: 
important.  AAer  the  death  of  C^sar,  a  long-haired  star  was  conspicuous  tO'^ 
Rome  and  to  the  nations,  during  the  games  which  were  exhibited  by  yoaDg- 
Octavian,  in  honour  of  Venus  and  his  uncle.  The  vulgar  opinion,  that  it  con- 
veyed to  heaven  the  divine  soul  of  the  dictator,  was  cherished  and  consecrated* 

(73)  See  In  Um  C.  p.  Chriitlana  of  Dnouige  (L  «.  «i  «4,  No.  1),  a  ehaia  oTorlginal  tertlmonfes,  Item  Tfb^- 
coplue  In  die  ■izth,  to  Gylllue  In  die  etztcendi  eei.«ur>. 

(74)  Tbe  am  eonwt  is  meudoned  by  John  Malnlm  (torn.  IL  p.  190l  919,)  and  Theopbanei  (p.  ISf);  dl«r 
•eoond  by  Prooopiiu  (Peralc.  I.  ii.  c.  4).  Yet  I  Mroncly  suapect  tbdr  IdenUty.  The  paleneoa  of  dieam 
(VandaL  I.  U.  c  14,)  la  applied  by  Theophanui  (p.  lO.)  to  a  dlflbent  year.* 

(75)  8eneca*s  aeveath  book  of  Nataral  QneilkMis  dlapteya,  in  tbe  theory  of  oometa,  a  pbUbaophte  mtadL 
Tet  ■hoold  we  not  loo  candidly  confound  a  vague  prediction,  a  veniet  tempua,  4ce.  with  the  merit  of  naT 


(9B)  AammoBBen  may  «ndy  Newion  and  HaDey.  I  draw  my  humble  sdenee  frcm  the  aidcle  Cohktb^ 
In  dM  French  EncTclopedie  by  M.  d*Alembert. 

(77)  Wbiston,  the  honest,  pious,  irisionary  Whiston,  bad  ftnded,  for  tbe  era  of  Noah*s  flood  CTHTj  — 
beflire  Christ),  a  prior  apparition  of  tlie  same  comet  which  drowned  tbe  earth  with  its  tall. 

(78)  A  dissertation  of  Preret  (Memolres  de  I'Academle  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  x.  p.  357—^77,)  aiRndb  m 
happy  union  of  phlioeophy  and  erudition.  The  phenomenon  in  tbe  time  of  Omes  was  preserved  ly 
Yarro  (apud  A'ngustin.  de  Civltate  Dei,  xzl.  8),  who  quotes  Castor,  Dion  of  Naples,  and  Adrasloa  e#' 
Cyilca»---nohUes  mathematlci.  The  two  subsequent  periods  are  preserved  by  the  Gteek  mylholodstor 
and  die  spurious  books  of  flibyUne  veiMs. 

L2 
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oy  (he  piety  of  a  statesman  while  m  secret  supentition  referred  the  ooinet 
to  the  j^oiy  of  his  own  times.(79^  The  Jifih  visit  has  been  already  ascribed 
<o  the  fifth  year  of  Justinian,  whicn  coincides  with  the  five  hundred  and  thir^« 
first  of  the  Christian  era.  And  it  may  deserve  notice,  that  in  thb,  as  in  tne 
preceding  instance,  the  comet  was  followed,  thoug;fa  at  a  longer  interval,  by  a 
remarkable  paleness  of  the  sun.  The  tixth  return,  in  the  jear  eleven  huiadred 
and  six,  Is  recorded  by  the  chronicles  of  Europe  and  China ;  and  in  the  first 
fervour  of  the  Crusades,  the  Christians  and  the  Mahometans  might  surmise 
vrith  equal  reason  that  it  portended  the  destruction  of  the  Infidels.  The  ieventh 
phenomenon,  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty,  was  presented  to  the 
«yes  of  an  enlightened  age.(80)  The  philosophy  of  Bayle  dispelled  a  preju- 
dice  which  Milton's  muse  bad  so  recently  adorned,  that  the  comet,  **  from  its 
Itorrid  hair  shakes  p^estilence  and  war.  (81)  Its  road  in  the  heavens  was 
observed  with  exquisite  skill  by  Flamsteaa  and  Cassini ;  and  the  mathematical 
4Science  of  Bernoulli,  Newton,*and  Halley,  investigated  the  laws  of  its  revolu 
tions.  At  the  eighth  period,  in  the  year  two  thousami  two  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
their  calculations  may  perhaps  be  verified  by  the  astronomers  of  some  future 
capital  in  the  Siberian  or  American  wilderness. 

ll.  The  near  approach  of  a  comet  may  injure  or  destroy  the  elobe  which 
we  inhabit ;  but  the  changes  on  its  surface  nave  been  hitherto  produced  b;^  the 
action  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.(82)  The  nature  of  the  soil  may  indicate 
the  countries  most  exposed  to  these  formidable  concussions,  since  they  are 
caused  by  subterraneous  fii-es,  and  such  fires  are  kindled  by  the  union  and 
(fermentation  of  iron  and  sulphur.  But  their  times  and  efiects  appear  to  lie 
.beyond  the  reach  of  human  curiosity,  and  the  philosopher  will  discreetly 
abstain  from  the  predictbn  of  earthquakes,  till  he  has  counted  the  drops  of 
water  that  silently  filtrate  on  the  inflammable  mineml,  and  measured  the  caverns 
which  increase  by  resistance  the  explosion  of  the  imprisoned  air.  Without 
assigning  the  cause,  histoiy  will  distinguish  the  periods  in  which  these  cala- 
mitous  events  have  been  rare  or  frec^ueot,  and  wul  observe,  that  this  fever  of 
the  earth  raged  with  uncommon  violence  during  the  reini  of  Justinian.(83} 
Each  year  is  marked  by  the  repetition  of  earthquakes,  of  such  duration,  that 
Constantinople  has  been  shaken  above  forty  days ;  of  such  extent,  that  the 
•shock  has  been  communicated  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  or  at  least  of 
the  Roman  empire.  An  impulsive  or  vibratoiy  motion  was  felt ;  enormous 
chasms  were  opened,  huee  and  heavy  bodies  were  discharged  into  the  air,  the 
sea  alternately  advanced  and  retreated  beyond  its  ordinaiy  bounds,  and  a 
4iiountain  was  torn  from  Libanus,(84)  and  cast  into  the  waves,  where  it  pro- 
tected, as  a  mole,  the  new  harbour  of  Botrys(86)  in  Phamicia.  The  stroke 
4hat  agitates  an  ant-hill,  may  crush  the  insect  myriads  in  the  dust ;  yet  truth 

^  tTD)  Pliny  (HbL  Nat.  U.  S3,)  baa  tmaeribed  tbe  origliial  moDorial  of  Aoguatiia.  Mafran,  ia  hla  moat 
•ngenlous  letten  to  the  P.  Parennln.  miaslonary  in  China,  reroom  the  games  and  the  eomet  orBeptennlwr, 
ftom  the  year  44  to  the  year  43,  before  tbe  Chriatiaa  era ;  but  I  am  not  totally  subdaed  by  the  criticiam  of 
.Che  aatninomer.    Opanulei,  p.  97S— 3S1. 

(80)  Thia  laat  comet  waa  vtiible  In  the  month  of  December,  16B0l  Bayle,  who  began  hla  Penalea  aur 
1e  Comete  In  January,  lS8l  (Oeuvrea,  torn.  111.).  waa  forced  to  aigue  that  a  nmenuUural  comet  would 
ftiavaeouflrmedUieaMsie&Uint"  '  ^  '  *-         -■■       • —- 


oeuvrea,  torn.  IliO.waa  forced  to  aigue  that  a  npmiuUural  comet  wo 
their  MolatfT.  BernoalH  (aee  hia  EUir*^  In  Fontenelle,  torn.  v.  p.  W,)  i 
Migh  not  the  head,  was  a  nr«  of  the  wrath  of  God. 


^oroed  to  allow  that  tbe  tall,  though  not  the  )iead,  was  a  wien 

(81)  Paradiae  Loal  wm  publiahed  In  die  year  1S67 ;  anf  the  ftmooa  ttaes  (1.  U.  7W,  itc)  which  atailled 
ithe  licenser,  may  allude  to  the  recent  comet  of  1S64,  observed  by  CaiainI  at  Rome,  In  the  preaence  of 
«|aean  Christina  (FonleiMlle,  In  hia  JElsfe,  torn.  t.  p.  338).  Had  Charlea  IL  betrayed  any  aymptoma  of 
eurioaln^orfeart 

(Hi)  For  the  cauae  of  earthquakea,  see  BulTon  (torn.  i.  p.  SSBSX.  Supplement  a  rHliL  Naturrile, 
torn.  V.  p.  389-390,  ediUon  in  4ta)  Valmont  de  Bomare  (Diedonaira  d'HiatoIre  Natorelle,  TrmtUment 
4t  7VrT«,  P^ritrg)^  Watson  (Cbymlcal  Essays,  tom.  I.  p.  181—900). 

OSS)  The  earthquakes  that  shook  the  Roman  world  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  are  described  or  men- 
<k>oed  by  Procoplus  (CSoUi.  1.  iv.  c.  3S.  Anecdot.  c.  18),  Agathias  (I-  U-  P-  SB,  53, 64,  i.  ▼.  p.  145— 18S),  John 
Iffalala  (Chron.  torn,  ii  p.  140-146. 176, 177. 183.  Id3.  S50.  33».  331.  WQ,  S34,)  and  Tbeophancs  (p.  19J. 
383.180.101— 10«).1 

(84)  An  abrupt  height,  a  perpendicular  cape  between  Amdoa  and  Botrya,  naaied  by  tbe  Greeks  Omv 
■naomtww  and  anrpomtvov  or  \i$owpoomww  1^  the  acrapukraa  Chrtstlans.  (Polyb.  L  t  p.  411,  Pompon. 
Vela.  1. 1.  c.  13,  p.  87,  cum  Isaac  Voas.  Observat.  Maundreli,  Journey,  p.  3B,  33,  Peacock's  Deseripttoa, 
V(4.  H.  p.  99). 

(85)  Botrys  waa  founded  (ann.  ante  Chrlat.  035~«i3)  by  lUiobal,  king  of  Tyre  (Maraham,  Canon. 
Ghron.  p.  387, 388).    Ita  poor  lepreaentatlve,  die  village  of  Patnme,  Is  now  destitoie  of  a  baitoor. 
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most  eitort  a  confession^  that  man  has  industriously  laboured  for  his  own 
destruction.  The  institution  of  spreat  cities»  which  include  a  nation  within  the 
limits  of  a  wall,  almost  realizes  the  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  Roman  people 
bad  but  one  neck.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  earthquake  of  Antioch,  whose  domestic  multitudes  were  swelled 
by  the  conflux  of  strangers  to  the  festival  of  the  Ascension.  The  loss  of  Berr* 
tus(86)  was  of  smaller  account,  but  of  much  greater  value.  That  city,  on  the- 
coast  of  Phcenicia,  was  illustrated  by  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  which  opened 
the  surest  road  to  wealth  and  dignity :  the  scnools  of  Beiytus  were  filJea  witb 
the  rising  spirits  of  the  ag'e,  and  many  a  youth  was  lost  in  the  earthquake,  wbc^ 
might  have  lived  to  be  me  scourge  or  the  guardian  of  his  countiy.  In  these- 
disasters,  the  architect  becomes  &  enemy  of  mankind.  The  hut  of  a  savage, 
or  the  tent  of  an  Arab,  may  be  thrown  down  without  injuiy  to  the  inhabitant ; 
and  the  Peruvians  had  reason  to  deride  the  folly  of  their  Spanish  cooquaron,. 
who  with  so  much  cost  and  labour  erected  their  own  sepulchres.  The  ricb 
marbles  of  a  patrician  are  dashed  on  his  own  head  :  a  whole  people  is  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  public  and  private  edifices,  and  the  conflaeration  is  kindled 
and  propagated  by  the  innumerable  fires  which  are  necessary  for  the  subsbteooe 
and  manumctures  of  a  great  ci^.  Instead  of  the  mutual  sympathy  which  might 
comfort  and  assist  the  distressed,  they  dreadfully  experience  the  vices  uid 
passions  which  are  released  from  the  fear  of  punishment :  the  tottering  houses 
are  pillaged  by  intrepid  avarice ;  revenge  embraces  the  moment,  and  selects  the 
▼icttm  ;  and  Ibe  earth  often  swallows  the  assassin  or  the  ravisher  in  the  coo* 
summation  of  their  crimes.  Superstition  involves  the  present  danger  witb 
mvisibie  terrors ;  and  if  the  ima^e  of  death  may  sometimes  be  subservient  tt> 
the  virtue  or  repentance  of  individuals,  an  afirigbted  people  is  more  foicibly 
moved  to  expect  the  end  of  the  world,  or  to  deprecate  witb  servile  homage  m^ 
wjath  of  an  avenring  Deity. 

[A.  D.  543.]  III.  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  have  been  stigmatbed  in  eveiy  agc^ 
as  the  original  source  and  seminary  of  the  plague.(87)  In  a  damp»  hot,  ttatr* 
Bating  air,  this  African  fever  is  generated  from  the  putiefection  of  animal  sub* 
stances,  and  especially  from  the  swarms  of  locusts,  not  leas  destructive  to  maB«> 
kind  in  their  death  than  in  their  lives.  The  fatal  disease  which  depopulated 
the  earth  in  the  time  of  Justinian  and  his  successors,(88)  first  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pelusium,  between  the  Serbonian  hoe  and  the  Eastern  channel 
of  the  Nile.  From  thence,  tracing  as  it  were  a  double  path,  it  ^read  to  the 
East  over  Syria,  Persia,  and  the  Indies,  and  penetrated  to  the  West,  along  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  over  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the  spring  of  the  second 
year,  Constantinople,  during  three  or  four  months,  was  visited  by  the  pestilence  r 
and  Procopius,  who  observed  its  progress  and  symptoms  with  the  eyes  of  » 
physician,(89)  has  emulated  the  skiU  and  dilyence  of  Thucydldes  in  the  de» 
scription  ol  the  plague  of  Athens.  (90)  The  infection  was  sometimes  announced 
by  the  visions  of  a  distempered  fancy,  and  the  victim  despaired  as  soon  as  he 
had  heard  the  menace  and  felt  the  stroke  of  an  invisible  spectre.  But  the 
greater  number,  in  their  beds,  in  the  streets,  in  their  usual  occupation,  were-' 

(86)  The  vniveiiity,  qpl6iido«r,  and  ruin  of  Benma,  ve  ealebrafeed  by  Heliieeclitf  (p.  351—356),  as  an 
caaential  part  of  Um  hiatory  of  the  Boman  law.  It  waa  overthrown  ia  the  iweniy-flfth  year  of  Juatlniao* 
A.  D.  551,  July  9,  (Theophanea,  p.  1«) ;  but  Afaihiaa  (L  U.  p.  51, 58,)  aoapeocla  the  earthquake  Ull  he  ha> 
achieved  the  tiallaa  war. 

(th)  I  have  readwkh  pteaaare  Mead'a  abort,  bat  elegaiit  treatiae  eoaoemhif  Peetilentlai  DIaoilleia,. 
the  vlUth  edlUon,  London,  1788. 


(89)  Dr.  Friend  (Htat.  Medidn.  In  Opp.  p.  41<^-499,  Load.  1733,)  ia  aatlided  that  ProeopiiM  moat  have 
atodled  phyric,  from  hia  knowledm  and  nae  of  technical  woida.  Yet  many  woida  that  aro  now  Bci«tlAo^ 
were  oommon  and  proper  tai  the  Greelt  idiom. 

(90)  See  Thueydldea,  1.  ii.  e.  47-54,  p.  187—133,  edit.  Dnker,  and  the  poetical  deaeriptioa  of  Um  aame 
plague  by  Lucrettua  (1.  tL  1136— 13B4).  I  waa  indebted  to  Dr.  Hunter  fbr  an  elabofaie  oomaMotary  cm 
iMa  nan  of  Thacydbica,  a  quarto  of  600  pafea  (Veoet  1603,  apud  Juniaa),  which  waa  ptooouneed  In  St. 
Mark'a  library  by  Fablna  PaulUnot  UUoenali,a  phyalcian  and  pblloaopher. 
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nrprised  by  a  slight  fever ;  so  slight  indeed,  that  neither  the  pulse  nor  Urn 
cowur  of  the  patient  ^ave  any  signs  of  the  approaching  daneer.  The  lame,  the 
next,  or  the  succeeding  day,  it  was  declared  by  the  swelling  of  the  glands* 

Sirticularly  those  of  the  groin,  of  the  arm-pits,  and  under  the  ear ;  and  when 
( je  buboes  or  tumours  were  opened,  they  were  found  ta  contain  a  eoalj  or 
black  substance,  of  the  size  of  a  lentil.  If  they  came  to  a  iust  swelling  and 
suppuration,  the  patient  was  saved  by  this  kind  and  natural  discbaige  of  the 
iinurbid  humour.  But  if  they  continued  hard  and  dry,  a  mortification  quickly 
•ensued,  and  the  fifth  day  was  commonly  the  term  of  his  life.  The  (ever  was 
often  accompanied  with  lethaigy  or  delirium ;  the  bodies  of  the  sick  were 
covered  with  black  pustules  or  carbuncles,  the  symptoms  of  immediate  death  • 
and  in  the  constitutions  too  feeble  to  produce  an  eruption,  the  vomiting  of  blood 
«vas  followed  by  a  mortification  of  the  bowels.  To  pregnant  women  the  plague 
«ras  generally  mortal :  yet  one  infant  was  drawn  alive  from  his  dead  mother, 
and  three  mothers  survived  the  loss  of  their  infected  foetus.  Youth  was  the 
jnost  perilous  season;  and  the  female  sex  was  less  susceptible  than  the  male ; 
^ut  every  rank  and  profession  was  attacked  with  indiscriminate  rage,  and  many 
«f  those  who  escaped  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  speech,  without  being 
-eecure  from  a  return  of  the  di8order.(91)  The  physicians  of  Constantinople 
<were  zealous  and  skilful :  but  their  art  was  baffled  by  the  various  symptoms 
and  pertinacious  vehemence  of  the  disease  :  the  same  remedies  were  productive 
of  contrary  effects,  and  the  event  capriciously  disappointed  their  prognostics  of 
death  or  recovery.  The  order  of  funerals,  and  the  right  of  sepulchres,  were 
confounded  ;  those  who  were  left  without  friends  or  servants  lay  unburjed  in 
the  streets  or  in  their  desolate  houses ;  and  a  magistrate  was  authorized  to 
collect  the  promiscuous  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  to  transport  them  by  land  or 
«rater,  and  to  inter  them  in  deep  pits  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city.  Their 
own  danger,  and  the  prospect  of  public  distress,  awakened  some  remorse  in  the 
minds  or  the  most  vicious  of  mankind ;  the  confidence  of  health  again  revived 
4heir  passions  and  habits ;  but  philosophy  must  disdain  the  observation  of  Pro- 
copius,  that  the  lives  of  such  men  were  guarded  by  the  peculiar  favour  of  fortune 
or  providence.  He  foigot,  or  perhaps  he  secretly  recollected,  that  the  plague 
liaa  touched  the  person  of  Justinian  himself;  but  the  abstemious  diet  of  the 
emperor  may  suggest,  as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  a  more  rational  and  honourable 
xause  for  his  recoveiT.(92)  During  his  sickness  the  public  consternation  was 
expressed  in  the  habits  of  the  citizens :  and  their  idleness  and  despondence 
.occasioned  a  general  scarcity  in  the  capital  of  the  East. 

[A.  D.  542—594.]  Contagion  is  the  inseparable  sjrmptom  of  the  plague ; 
which,  by  mutual  respiration,  is  transfused  from  the  infected  persons  to  the 
Junes  and  stomach  of  those  who  approach  them.  While  philosophers  believe 
and  tremble,  it  is  singular,  that  the  existence  of  a  real  dai^er  should  have  been 
•denied  by  a  people  most  prone  to  vain  and  imaginary  tecrors.(93)  Yet  the 
.fellow-citizens  of^Procopius  were  satisfied  by  some  short  and  partial  experience, 
)that  the  infection  could  not  be  gained  by  the  closest  conversation  :(94)  and  this 
{Mrsuasion  might  support  the  assiduity  of  friends  or  physicians  in  the  care  of  the 
•ick,  whom  inhuman  prudence  would  have  condemned  to  solitude  and  despair. 
£ut  the  fatal  security,  like  the  predestination  of  the  Turks,  must  have  aided 


(01)  Thocvdidet  (c.  51,) aArnis, thai  the  infection  coaM  only  be  once  taken;  but  ETacriiu,  who  had 
JuBiljr  ezjperience  of  the  plague,  obaervM,  that  aome  peraona  irho  bad  eacaped  the  flrat,  sunk  under  the 
second  attack :  and  thii  repetition  la  confirmed  by  Fablua  Paullinua  (p.  588).   1  obaerve,  that  on  thia  head 


T^hfiiciana  are  divided :  and  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  diaeaae  may  not  always  be  aimilar. 

W  U  waa  thoa  that  Bocrates  had  been  eaved  by  hia  temperanee  in  the  plague  of  Athena  (Aul.  Oeiliua. 
Koet.  AtUe.  ii.  1).  Dr.  Head  acoounta  for  the  peculiar  aalubrity  of  reiiftottB  booaea,  by  Um  two  advan- 
tagea  of  eecluaion  and  abatinence  (p.  18,  IQ). 

(99)  Mead  provee  that  the  plaiue  ii  contagiona  from  Thucydides,  Lueretlua,  Aristotle,  Galen,  and  com 


«wm  experience  (p.  10-40) ;  and  he  refutea  (Preface,  p.  ii— xiii.)  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  French  pby 
flUana  who  visited  MaraeiUes  in  Uie  year  1790.    Yet  these  were  the  recent  and  enllchtened  apectalora  of 
«  plague  whieh,  in  a  few  months,  swept  away  50,000  inhabitants  (sur  la  Pesta  de  MaraeiUe,  Parts,  178S) 
«r  a  dty  that,  In  the  proaent  hour  of  prosperity  and  trade,  contains  no  more  than  00,000  souls.    (Neckar, 
•  mu  lea  Plaanees,  tom.  i.  p.  831).        «-     ■-     -v 

(04)  The  strong  assertiooaof  Prooopiua.  »r<  ra^  mdm  wn  yap  tSwn.  are  oTarUiniwn  by  tbe  aubeeqacnt 
.•zperience  of  Evagriua. 
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4^  pfogrea  of  the  contagion,  and  those  salutary  precautions  to  which  Europe 
18  indebted  for  her  safety,  were  unknown  to  the  ^vernment  of  Justinian.  No 
restraints  were  imposed  on  the  free  and  frequent  intercourse  of  the  Roman  pio- 
▼inces ;  from  Persia  to  France,  the  nations  were  mingled  and  infected  by  wars 
and  emigrations ;  and  the  pestilential  odour  which  lurks  for  years  in  a  bale  of 
-cotton  was  imported,  by  the  abuse  of  trade,  into  the  most  distant  reeions*  The 
mode  of  its  propantion  is  explained  by  the  remaik  of  Pfocopius  himself,  that 
-it  always  spread  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  inland  country ;  the  most  sequestered 
islands  and  mountains  were  successively  visited ;  the  places  which  escaped  the 
.fuiy  of  its  first  passajge,  were  alone  exposed  to  the  contaeion  of  the  ensuing 
year.  The  winds  miffht  diffuse  that  subtile  venom ;  but  unless  the  atmosphere 
-be  previously  disposed  for  its  reception,  the  plague  would  soon  expire  m  the 
cola  or  temperate  climates  of  the  earth.  Such  was  the  universal  corruption  of 
the  air,  that  the  pestilence  which  burst  forth  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Justinian 
•was  not  checked  or  alleviated  by  any  difference  of  the  seasons.  In  time,  its 
first  malignity  was  abated  and  aispersed :  the  disease  alternately  lanpruished 
and  revived ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  a  calamitous  period  of  fihy-two 
•years,  that  mankind  recovered  their  health,  or  the  air  resumed  its  pure  and 
salubrious  quality.  No  (acts  have  been  preserved  to  sustain  an  account,  or 
even  a  conjecture,  of  the  numbers  that  penshed  in  this  extraordinary  nunlality. 
1  only  find,  that  during  three  months,  nve,  and  at  length  ten,  thousand  persons 
died  each  day  at  Constantinople :  that  many  cities  of  the  East  were  left  vacant, 
and  that  in  several  districts  of  Italy  the  harvest  and  the  vintage  withered  on  the 
•ground.  The  triple  scouige  of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine,  afflicted  the  subjects 
of  Justinian,  and  his  reign  ts  disgraced  by  a  visible  decrease  of  the  human  «pe- 
•cies,  which  has  never  neen  repaired,  in  some  of  the  fairest  countries  of  the 
«lobe.(96) 


CHAPTER  XLIV.* 

)ldea  of  the  Roman  juritprudence—Tke  laws  ofjhe  kingg—The  twelve  tables 
of  the  deeewrnrs — Hie  laws  of  the  people — jhe  decrees  of  the  senate — The 
edicts  of  the  magistrates  and  emperors — Authority  of  the  Chilians — CodCf 
pandects^  nffoelSi  and  instUvtes  of  Justinian : — I.  RiAis  <f persons — II.  Rights 
of  things — III.  Private  injuries  and  actions^lV.  Crimes  and  punishments. 

The  vain  titles  of  the  victories  of  Justinian  are  crumbled  into  dust :  but  the 
name  of  the  legislator  is  inscribed  on  a  fair  and  everlasting  monument.  Under 
"^his  reign,  and  by  his  care,  the  civil  jurisprudence  was  digested  in  the  immortal 
works  of  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes  :(i)  the  public  reason 
of  the  Romans  has  been  silently  or  studiously  transfused  into  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  Europe,(2)  and  the  laws  of  Justmian  still  command  the  respect  or 

(99)  After  loine  figures  of  rhetoric,  the  mnda  of  the  tea,  kc.  Procoplai  (Anecdot  c.  18,)  mterapn  a 
onto  definite  aceoont :  that  inptaSas  uvpttiSitv  ^ptat  bad  been  exterminated  under  the  reign  of  the 
Imperial  demon.  The  eznreMfon  is  oMcnre  In  grammar  and  arithmetic ;  and  a  literal  tnterpretallon 
'would  produce  aeTermt  millions  of  millions.  Alemannua  (p.  800  >nd  Cousin  (torn.  IIL  p.  178,)  translate 
I  **  two  hundred  millloos  ;**  but  1  am  ignorant  of  their  motlres.    If  we  drop  the  nvpioias,  the 


femainlng  MvptaSvv  jcvpiaf,  a  myriad  of  myriads,  would  fttralsh  one  hundred  millions,  a  number  not 
wholly  inadmiflBible. 

(1)  The  civUlans  of  the  darker  ages  have  established  an  absurd  and  Incnroprehensible  mode  of  quoca- 
tion,  which  is  supported  by  authority  and  custom.  In  their  reftrenoes  to  the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  tlie 
Institutes,  they  mention  the  number,  not  of  the  hook^  but  only  of  the  law  ;  and  content  themselves  with 
reciting  the  first  words  of  the  HtU  to  which  it  behMip;  and  of  these  Utles  Uiere  are  more  than  a  thousand. 

J[«adewig  ViL  Justinlaoi,  p.  908,  wishes  to  shalie  off  Uiis  pedantic  yuke ;  and  I  have  dated  to  adopl  th 

simple  and  rattonal  meUmd  of  numbering  the  book,  the  title,  and  the  law.t 

(S)  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Scotland,  have  received  them  as  common  law  or  reason ; 

Jn  T^nce,  Italy,  Ifcc  they  poassss  a  direct  or  indirect  Infiuence;  and  they  wera  respected  In  England. 

<«hMn  Stephen  tc  Edward  I.,  our  national  Justinian  <Dttck.  de  Usfi  et  Auctorttate  Juris  Clvilis,  L 11.  c.  1. 8 
—15    Helnecel  js,  Hist.  Juris  Germankl,  c  3,  4.  No.  S5— 1S4,  and  the  legal  historians  of  mch  countfrU 
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obedience  of  independent  nations.  Wise  or  fortunate  is  the  prinpe  wiio  coil- 
nects  bis  own  reputation  with  the  honour  and  interest  of  a  perpetual  order  of- 
men.  The  defence  of  their  founder  is  the  first  cause,  which  in  eveiy  age  ha»< 
exercised  the  zeal  and  industiy  of  the  civilians.  They  piously  commemorate 
his  virtues;  dissemble  or  deny  his  failings;  and  fiercely  chastise  the  guilt  or 
folly  of  the  rebels  who  presume  to  sully  the  majesty  of  the  puipte.  The  idola^ 
try  of  love  has  provoked,  as  it  usually  happens,  the  rancour  of  opposition ;  the 
character  of  Justinian  has  been  exposed  to  the  blind  vehemence  <^flatteiy  and 
'  invective,  and  the  iifjustice  of  a  sect  (the  AtUi-Tribofdam)  has  refused  all  praise 
and  merit  to  the  prmce,  bis  ministers,  and  his  laws.(3)  Attached  to  no  party,, 
interested  only  for  the  tnith  and  candour  of  bistoiy,  and  directed  by  the  most 
temperate  and  skilful  guides,(4)  I  enter  with  just  diffidence  on  the  subject  of 
civil  law,  which  hasexbaustea  so  many  learned  lives,  and  clothed  the  walls  of 
^sucb  spacious  libraries.  In  a  single,  it  possible,  in  a  short  chapter,  I  i^all  trace 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  fiom  Romulus  to  Justinian,(6)  appreciate  the  labours 
of  that  emperor,  and  pause  to  contemplate  the  jprinciples  ofa  science  so  impor* 
tant  to  the  peace  and  nappiness  of  society.  The  laws  of  a  nation  form  the  most 
instructive  portion  of  its  history ;  and,  although  I  have  devoted  myself  to  write- 
the  annals  of  a  declining  roooarcfay,  1  shall  embrace  the  occasion  to  breathe^ 
the  pure  and  invigorating  air  of  the  republic. 

The  primitive  government  of  Roroe(6)  was  composed  with  some  political^ 
skill,  of  an  elective  kii|ig,  a  council  of  nobles,  and  a  general  assembly  of  the 
people.  War  and  religion  were  administered  by  the  supreme  magistrate  ;  and 
be  alone  proposed  the  Taw^  which  were  debated  in  the  senate,  and  finally  i^tj- 
fied  or  rejected  by  a  minority  of  votes  in  the  thirty  curia  or  parishes  of  tbe  cit^*. 
Romulus,  Numa,  and  Servius  TuUius,  are  celebrated  as  the  most  ancient  legis- 
lators ;  and  each  of  them  claims  his  peculiar  part  in  the  threefold  division  of 
jurisprudence.(7)  The  laws  of  marriage,  the*  education  of  children,  and  the 
authority  of  parents,  which  maj  seem  to  draw  their  origin  from  nature  itself,. 
are  ascribed  to  the  untutored  wisdom  of  Romulus.  The  law  of  nations  and  oC 
religious  worship,  which  Nuroa  introduced,  was  derived  from  bis  nocturnal  con- 
yerse  with  the  nymph  Egeria.  The  civU  law  is  attributed  to  the  experience  of 
Servius :  be  balanced  the  rights  and  fortunes  of  the  seyen  classes  of  citizens  ; 
and  guarded,  by  fif^y  new  regulations,  the  observance  of  contracts  and  the 
punishment  of  crimes.  The  stale,  which  he  had  inclined  toward  a  democracy^ 
was  changed  by  the  last  Tarquin  into  lawless  despotism :  and  when  the  kingly 
office  was  abolished,  the  patricians  engrossed  the  benefits  of  freedom.  The 
royal  laws  became  odious  or  obsolete ;  the  mysterious  deposite  was  silently 
preserved  by  the  priests  and  nobles ;  and  at  the  end  of  sixty  years,  the  citizens* 
of  Rome  stul  complained,  that  they  were  ruled  by  the  arbitrary  sentence  of  the 
magistrates.  Yet  the  positive  in^itutions  of  the  Kinfi;shad  blended  themselves 
with  the  public  and  private  manners  of  the  city ;  some  fragments  of  that  venerable 

(3)  Francis  Bottomail,a  learned  and  acute  lawyer  of  Uie  xvith  century,  wished  to  morUry  Cujacrn* 
— d  to  pleaae  the  Clmncelior  de  I'Hoepital.  Hie  Antl-Trlbonianus  (which  I  have  never  been  able  to  pro- 
cure) waa  publiBbed  in  French  in  1608 ;  and  hii  aeet  was  propacated  in  Geimany  (Heineccius,  Onp.  torn, 
itt.  ^UofeTSl.  p.  171-183).*  '^ 

(4)  At  the  bead  of  these  guides  I  shall  respectfully  place  Uie  leaned  and  perspieuoos  Heineccios,  |u 
German  proAssor,  who  died  at  Halle  in  Uie  year  1741  (see  his  Etofe  in  the  NouveUe  BibUoU4que  G«v- 
nanUiue,  tem.  ii.  p.  51r-64).  His  ample  worlEs  Imve  been  collected  in  el^  volumes  4to.  Geneva,  1743— 
1748.  The  treatises  which  I  have  seoaraiely  used  are,  1.  Historia  Juris  Romani  et  Germanici,  Lu|d. 
Batav.  1740.  8vo.  8.  Syntagma  Anuouitatum  Eomanam  Jurfsprudeatiam  Ulnstranlium,  8  vols.  Svo. . 
Tn^ect  ad  Rbenum.  3.  Eiemenla  Jurw  Civills  secundum  Ordinem  InsUtutionum,  Lugd.  Bat  17Sl,8vo. 
4.  Elementa  J.  C.  secundum  Ordinem  Pandectarttm,TraJect  1778, 8vo.  3  vols.t 

(5)  Our  original  text  Is  a  frapnent  de  Origlne  Juris  (Pandect  I.  i.  Ut  U.)  of  Famponius,  a  Boman 
lawyer,  who  lived  under  the  Antoninos  (Hdnecc.  torn.  iit.  syll.  ill.  n.  66— 196).  It  has  been  abridged, 
and  probably  oomipied,  by  Triboniad,  and  since  restored  by  Bynkersboek  (Opp.  torn.  i.  p.  879—304). 

(6)  The  consUtnilonal  hlsmry  of  the  klnnis  of  Rome  may  be  studied  in  the  first  book  of  Li  vy,  and  more 
copiously  in  Dkmysius  Halicamaasensls  (I.  ii.  p.  80-^M.  119—130,  1.  Iv.  n.  198-«»),  who  somcthnes 
tauaya  the  character  of  a  rhetorician  and  a  Greek.^  . 

(7)  This  thrselbld  diviskm  of  the  law  was  applied  to  the  three  Roman  kings  by  Justas  Lipsios  (Opp. 
torn.  It.  p.  8791 ;  is  adopted  by  Graviaa  (Origlnes  Juris  Clvllto,  p.  88,  Edit  Lips.  1737) ;  and  la  rehictaatlj^ 
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jiiri8pnidenoe(8)  wen  compaled  by  the  diligence  of  antiquarians,(9)  and  tbove 
tfrentj  texts  still  speak  the  rudeness  of  the  relaa^ic  idiom  of  the  Latins.(10^ 

1  shall  uot  repeat  the  well-known  story  of  the  Decemvirs,^!  1^  who  sullied  by^ 
their  actions  the  honour  of  inscribing  op  brass,  or  wood,  or  ivory,  the  twelvs 
TiBLES  of  the  Roman  laws.(13)  They  were  dictated  by  the  rigid  and  jealous 
spirit  of  an  aristocracy,  which  bad  yielded  with  reluctance  to  the  just  demands 
of  the  people.  But  the  substance  of  the  twelve  tables  was  adapted  to  the  state 
of  the  city ;  and  the  Romans  had  emeiged  from  barbansm*  since  they  were 
capable  of  studying  and  embracing  the  institutions  of  their  more  enlightened 
neighbours.^  A  wise  tUphesiap  was  driven  by  envy  from  his  native  countiy  r 
beroie  he  could  reach  the  shores  of  Latium,  he  had  observed  the  various  form» 
of  human  nature  and  civil  society ;  he  imparted  his  knowledge  to  the  legislators 
of  Rometand  a  statue  was  erected  in  the  ibrum  to  the  perpetual  memory  of 
Hermodorus.(l3)  The  names  and  divisions  of  the  copper-money,  the  sole  coin 
of  the  infant  state,  were  of  Dorian  origin  :(1 4)  the  harvests  of  Campania 
and  Sicily  relieved  the  wants  of  a  people  whose  agriculture  was  ollen  mter- 
Tupted  by  war  and  faction :  and  since  the  trade  was  e8tab]ished,(iS)  the  depu* 
ties  who  saOed  from  the  Tiber,  might  vetum  from  the  same  harbours  witli  a 
more  precious  caigo  of  political  wisdom.  The  colonies  of  Great  Greece  had 
transported  and  improved  the  arts  of  their  motber-countiy.    Cuma  and  Rbe* 

S'umy  Crotona  andxarentunu  Agiigentum  and  Syracuse,  were  in  the  rank  of 
e  most  flourishing  dties.  The  disciples  of  Pythagoras  applied  philosophy  ta 
the  use  of  government ;  the  unwritten  laws  of  Charondas  accepted  the  aid  of 
poetiy  and  music9(l6)  and  Zaleucus  framed  the  republic  of  the  Locrians,  which 
stood  without  alteration  above  two  hundred  years. (17)  From  a  similar  motive 
of  nation^  pride^  both  Livy  and  Dionysius  are  willing  to  believe,  that  the  depu* 
ties  of  Rome  visited  Athens  under  the  wise  and  splendid  administration  of 


(8)  TlM  IKM  uieleiit  Gode  or  DIM  wm  itrM  Jiu  P^pirim 
rho  flourMMd  Bomewbal  b«Are  or  alter  ttw  A^ri^^v^ini.  (Pandect 
!vep  Bynkerriioek  (lom.  L  p.  984.  S8S,)  and  II«iiiecclas  (Hkl.  J.  C 


'MtriamMi,  from  die  Urat  comiiller,  Pstpirfoa^ 
Pandect.  LLUt-U.)    THebett  Judicial  cfitica, 

.  _, ,      _,^_  „ Jt.  J.  C.  R-  J.  Lc.  16, 17,  and  Opp.  uun.  iiLmfh 

_  _  It.  Dk  1—6,)  give  credit  to  this  tale  of  Pomponius,  withoat  eulBeieDtly  adverting  to  the  value  and 
raiitjr  of  aocb  a  aaonunMnt  of  tbe  third  century,  of  the  Otttorete  city.  I  ranch  nupeoi  tiwt  the<;altt» 
FapMttB.  the  PontUia  Mazimva,  who  revived  tbe  Inwa  of  Noma  (Dknya.  Hal.  K  UL  p.  171),  left  only  a» 
oial  tradition ;  and  that  Uw  Jus  Paplriaaum  of  Granius  Flaecus  (Pandect  1. 1.  tit  zvi.  leg.  144,)  was  not 
a  eomowntary,  hot  an  origioal  work,  compiled  In  tbe  tUne  of  Cesar  (Oenaoiin.  de  Die  Natali,  I.  ill.  p.  13. 
Dakar  de  Latinllate  J.  C.  p.  157).* 

.  (9)  A  pompow.  though  feeMe  allempc,  to  restore  tbe  original,  Is  made  in  the  HisCoire  de  la  Jurispm- 
dence  Romaine  oi  Terasson,  p.  S^— 7S,  Faris,  1790,  folio ;  a  work  of  more  promise  than  performance. 

(10)  In  the  year  1444,  seven  or  dght  tables  of  braai  weredug  up  between  Cortona  and  Oublo.  A  part 
of  thoM,  for  the  reit  is  Etrasean,  represents  tbe  primitive  state  of  tbe  Pelasgic  letters  aod  language,  wnk:h 
are  ascdhed  by  Herodotus  to  that  distrkt  of  Italy  (1.  Less,  57,  SB):  tboa|h  this  dlfltoitt  passage  mmrhe 
explained  of  a  Crestona  In  Thrace  (Notes  de  Xarcber,  torn,  t  p.  856—981).  The  savage  dialect  of  tbo 
Kugublne  taUeslbas  exercised,  and  may  still  ehide,  the  divination  of  eriticiaai ;  but  the  root  is  undoubtedly 
Iistin,  of  the  same  age  and  characier  as  the  daliare  Carmen,  which  in  tbe  time  of  Horace,  none  ooaM 
understand.  The  Roman  idiom,  by  an  infusion  of  Doric  and  JEolic  Greek,  was  gradually  ripened  into 
the  style  of  tbe  xii  tables,  of  the  DuUlian  oohimn,  of  Enntus,  of  Terence,  and  of  Cicero  (Gruier,  Inscript 
tom.1  p^  exlli. BclpionMaflbi, IstorU Diplomadca, p. 341-^  BibUotiidtitte Itallque,  torn. ill.  p.  30^1, 
174— 9(0,  torn.  xlv!pri—53).t 

(11)  Compare  LIvy  cL  Ul.  e.  31-50.)  with  Dionysius  HalicamaswiMis  (L  x.  p.  644 ;  xl.  p.  6B1).  How 
eondse  and  animated  Is  tbe  Boman— now  prolix  and  Ufeleai  is  tbe  Greek !  Yet  be  has  admirably  Judged 
tbe  masters,  and  defined  the  rules,  of  historical  composition^ 

(13)  From  tbe  historians,  Helneocius  (Hist  J.  R.  1.  L  No»96,)  mafatalm  that  the  tvrdve  tables  were  of 
brsm  mirat:  in  tbe  text  of  Pomponlus  we  read  a*«rM«:  for  whicl^  Bcaliger  has  substituted  rob^rtoB 
(Bynkerriwek,  p.  886).    Wood,  brass,  and  ivory,  mteht  be  suooearively  employed.^ 

(13)  Bis  exile  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Tnsculan.  uncstlon.  v.  36),  his  statue  by  Pliny  (Hist  Nat  xxxl  v. 


(15)  Tbe  Romans,  or  their  allies,  sailed  as  far  as  the  fair  promontory  of  AfVIca  (Polyb.1.  liL  p.  177» 
odit  Casaubon,  folio).    Tbefar  voyages  to  Cumie,  he  are  noticed  by  LIvy  and  Dionysius. 

(16)  This  circumstance  would  atone  prove  the  antiquity  of  Charonrfas,  tbe  legislator  of  Rheeium  and 
Catana,  who  by  a  strange  error  of  Diodorus  Blculus  (torn.  1. 1.  xU.  p.  485—483,)  Is  celebrated  king  after* 
ward  as  the  author  of  the  policy  of  Tburlura. 

(17)  Zaleucus,  whose  existence  has  been  rashly  attacked,  bad  tbe  merit  and  gtory  of  converting  a  band 
of  outlaws,  the  Locrians,  Into  tbe  most  virtuous  and  orderly  of  the  Greek  republics  (see  two  Meroolres  of 
the  Baron  de  St  Croix,  sur  la  Legislation  de  la  Grande  Gr^ ;  Mem.  de  1*  Acndemie,  lom.  xllL  p.  978— 
33S).  But  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  and  Charondas,  which  imposed  on  Diodorus  and  Biobcus,  are  tl» 
■purlons  oompositlon  of  a  Pytbagorenn  sophist,  whose  iVaud  has  been  detected  hg  4tae  criiical  angscity  of 
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Pericles ;  and  the  laws  of  Solon  were  transfused  into  the  twelve  tables.  If 
such  an  embassy  had  indeed  been  received  from  the  Barbarians  of  Hesperia, 
the  Roman  name  would  have  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks  before  the  n*ign  of 
Alexander  ;(18)  and  the  faintest  evidence  would  have  been  explored  and  cele- 
brated by  the  curiosity  of  succeeding  times.  But  the  Athenian  monuments  are 
silent ;  nor  will  it  seem  credible  that  the  patricians  should  undertake  a  long  and 
.perilous  navigation  to  copy  the  purest  model  of  a  democracy.  In  the  com- 
parison of  the  tables  of  Solon  with  those  of  the  decemvirs,  some  casual  resem- 
blance may  be  found :  some  rules  which  nature  and  reason  have  revealed  to 
eveiT  society ;  some  proofs  of  a  common  descent  from  Egy^t  or  Ph(snicia.(19) 
But  m  all  the  great  lines  of  public  and  private  jurisprudence,  the  legislators  ii 
Home  and  Athens  appear  to  be  strangers  or  adverse  to  each  other. 

Whatever  might  be  the  origin  of  toe  merit  of  the  twelve  tablesy(20)  they 
■obtained  among  the  Romans  that  blind  and  partial  reverence  which  the  lawyers 
of  every  counSy  delight  to  bestow  on  their  municipal  institution.  The  study 
is  recommended  by  Cicero(31^  as  equally  pleasant  and  instructive.  "They 
amuse  the  mind  by  the  lememurance  of  ola  words  and  the  portrait  of  ancient 
.manners ;  they  inculcate  the  soundest  principles  of  jg^ovemment  and  morals ; 
and  I  am  not  afraid  to  affinn,  that  the  brief  composition  of  the  Decemvirs  sur- 
passes in  genuine  value  the  libraries  of  Grecian  imilosophy.  How  admirable," 
^«TS  Tully,  with  honest  or  affected  prejudice,  **  is  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 
We  alone  are  the  masters  of  civil  prudence,  and  our  superiority  is  the  more 
^conspicuous,  if  we  deign  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  rude  and  almost  ridiculous 
jurisprudence  of  Dracon»  of  Solon,  and  of  Lycuiim/'  The  twelve  tables  were 
HXMnmitted  to  the  memory  of  the  young  and  the  meditation  of  the  old ;  they 
were  transcribed  and  illustrated  with  learned  diligence ;  they  had  escaped  the 
Barnes  of  the  Gauls,  they  subsisted  in  the  aee  of  Justinian,  and  their  subsequent 
loss  has  been  imperfectly  restored  by  the  labours  of  modem  critics.  (22)  But 
although  these  venerable  monuments  were  considered  as  the  nde  of  rignt  and 
the  fountain  of  justice,(S3^  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  and  variety 
of  new  laws,  which,  at  tne  end  of  five  centuries,  became  a  grievance  more 
intolerable  than  the  vices  of  the  city.(S4)  Three  thousand  brass  plates,  the 
acts  of  the  senate  and  people,  were  deposited  in  the  Capitol  ;(S5)  and  some  of  the 
acts,  as  the  Julian  law  against  extortion,  surpassed  the  numoer  o(  a  hundred 
chapters.(36)  The  Decemvirs  had  neglected  to  import  the  sanction  of  Zaleu- 
'Cus,  which  so  long  maintained  the  integrity  of  his  republic.  A  Locrian  who 
4>ropo6ed  any  new  law  stood  forth  in  the  assembly  ot  the  people  with  a  cord 

18}  I  wlze  the  opportanhy  of  tracins  the  profrea  of  Uiis  national  Intercourw :  1.  Herodotus  and  Thu- 
.  lidea  (A.  U.  C.  3dl>— 350,)  appear  Ignorant  of  the  name  and  exiitence  of  Borne  (Joiepb.  contn  Apkm. 
torn.  11. 1. 1,  e.  13,  p.  444,  ediL  HaTereanp).  -9.  Tbeopompus  (A.  U.  G.  400,  Ptin.  ill.  9.)  mentkNM  die 
invasion  of  the  Gaala,  which  Is  noUeed  In  looser  terms  by  Ileraclldes  Ponticns.  (Pluurch  in  Camlllo,  p. 
903,  edit.  H.  Stephen.)  3.  The  real  or  fkbolouB  embassy  of  the  Boroans  to  Alexander  (A.  U.  C.  430),  ■ 
•  attested  by  Clitarcus  (Plln.  Hi.  9),  by  Arlstusand  Asclepiades  (Arrlan,  I.  v\\.  p.  804,  SOS),  and  by  Memnon 
of  Heraclea  (apod  Photlum,  cod.  ccxxtv.  p.  735),  though  uciUy  denied  by  liivy.  4.  Theophrastus  (A.  U. 
C.  440,)  primus  extemorum  allqua  de  Bomanis  dlligentlus  scripsit  (Plln.  IH.  9).  5.  Lyoophron  (A.  U.  C. 
480-^500)  scattered  the  llrst  seed  of  a  Trojan  colony,  and  the  fable  of  Uie  ^Eneld  (Cassandra,  1230—12990). 
IV  nu  BaKaomis  mairpa  km  ftovafxtav 
AafiovTtf. 
A  bold  prediction  before  Uie  end  of  the  flnst  Pnnic  war!* 

(10)  The  tenth  table,  de  roodo  sepultars,  was  borrowed  from  Bolon  (Cicero  de  Leglbus,  li.  83-^,  tiM 
ftirtum  per  lancem  et  llcium  coooeptum.  Is  derived  by  Helnecclas  from  the  manners  of  Athens  (AntI* 
qniUt  Bom.  torn.  IK  p.  107—175).  The  right  of  killing  a  nocturnal  thief,  was  declared  by  Moses,  Solon, 
and  the  Decemvin  (Bzodus,  xzll.  3.  Demosthenes  contra  Timocratem,  torn.  I.  p.  736,  edit.  Beiske. 
Macrob.  SatumaUa,  I.  L  c.  4,  Collatk)  Legum  Mosakanim  et  Bomananini,  tit.  vli.  No.  1,  p.  218,  ediL 
€annegleler).t 


•cydi 


irlna  (Origines  J.  C.  p.  890—307.)  and  Terasson  (Hist,  de  la  Jurisprudence  Bomalne,  p.  94-305}.t 
(S3)  Ftnle  cqul  lurls  (Tacit.  Annal.  HI.  87) .4  Pons  omnis  puUlcl  et  prtvati  juris  (T.  Llv.  Hi.  34). 

(34)  De  prlncipils  Juris,  et  quibus  modls  ad  banc  raultltudlnero  inflnitam  ac  varleiatem  legnm  pervea- 
turn  sit  olenw  disseram  (Tadt.  Annal.  HI.  85).  This  deep  disquisition  fills  only  two  pages,  but  they  an 
the  pages  of  Tacitus.  With  equal  sense,  but  with  leas  energy,  LIvy  (Ui.  34,)  bad  complained,  In  hoc 
4mmensoallarum  super  alias  acenratarum  legum  cumuW)  &c 

(35)  Suetonius  In  veepaslano,  c.  8. 
(30)  Cicero  ad  FamUlares,  vMl.  8 
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afDund  his  neck,  and  if  the  law  was  rejected,  Ibe  ionovator  was  insUotJy  stran* 
f^led. 

The  Decemvirs  had  been  naraed»  and  their  tables  were  approved  by  an 
assembly  of  the  centuriest  to  which  riches  preponderated  against  numbers.  To 
the  first  class  of  Romans,  the  proprietors  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  cop- 
per)(%7)  ninety-eight  votes  were  assigned,  and  only  ninety-five  were  lefl  for 
the  six  inferior  classes,  distributed  accordine  to  their  substance  by  the  artful 

E>licy  of  Servius  But  the  tribunes  soon  established  a  more  specious  and  popu* 
r  maxim,  that  every  citizen  has  an  equal  right  to  enact  the  laws,  which  he  is 
hound  to  obey.  Instead  of  the  ceaturies^  they  convened  the  In6et;  and  the 
patricians,  after  an  impotent  struggle,  submitted  to  the  decrees  of  an  assembly, 
ID  which  their  votes  were  confounded  with  those  of  the  meanest  plebeians. 
Yet  as  long  as  the  (ribes  successively  passed  over  narrow  bridgeSf{JtS)  and  gave 
their  voices  aloud,  the  conduct  of  each  citizen  was  exposed  to  Uie  eves  and  ears 
of  his  friends  and  countrymeiu  The  insolvent  debtor  consulted  tne  wishes  of 
his  creditor ;  the  client  would  have  blushed  to  oppose  the  views  of  his  patron ; 
the  general  was  followed  by  bis  veterans,  and  the  aspect  of  a  grave  ms^istrate 
was  a  living  lesson  to  the  multitude.  A  new  method  of  secret  ballot  abolished 
the  influence  of  fear  and  shame,  of  honour  and  interest,  and  the  abuse  of  freedom 
accelerated  the  progress  of  anarchy  and  despotism.(^29)  The  Romans  bad 
aspired  to  be  equal ;  they  were  levelled  by  the  equality  of  servitude ;  and  the 
dictates  of  Augustus  were  patiently  ratified  by  the  formal  consent  of  the  tribes 
or  centuries.  Once,  and  once  only,  he  experienced  a  sincere  and  strenuous 
opposition.  His  subjects  had  resigned  all  political  liberty;  they  defended  the 
freedom  of  domestic  life.  A  law  which  enforced  the  obligation,  and  strength- 
ened the  bonds  of  marriage,  was  clamorously  rejected :  Propertius  in  the  arms 
of  Delia,  applauded  the  victoiy  of  licentious  love ;  and  tne  project  of  reform  was 
suspended  till  a  new  and  more  tractable  generation  had  arisen  in  the  world.(30) 
Such  an  example  was  not  necessary  to  instruct  a  prudent  usurper  of  the  mb- 
chief  of  popular  assemblies :  and  their  abolition,  which  Augustus  had  silently 
prepared,  was  accomplished  without  resistance,  and  almost  without  notice,  on 
the  accession  of  his  succes8or.(31)  Sixty  thousand  plebeian  legislators,  whom 
numbers  made  formidable,  and  poverty  secure,  were  supplanted  oy  six  hundred 
senators  who  held  their  honours,  their  fortunes,  and  their  lives,  by  the  clemency 
ef  the  emperor.  The  loss  of  executive  power  was  aUeviated  by  the  gift  of 
legislative  authority ;  and  Ulpian  might  assert,  after  the  practice  of  two  hundred 
veani,  that  the  decrees  of  the  senate  obtained  the  force  and  validity  of  laws. 
In  the  times  of  freedom,  the  resolves  of  the  people  had  often  been  dictated  by 
the  passion  or  error  of  the  moment :  the  Cornelian,  Pompeian,  and  Julian  laws, 
were  adapted  by  a  sir^le  hand  to  the  prevailing  disorders :  but  the  senate, 
under  the  rei^n  of  the  Cesars,  was  composed  of  magistrates  and  lawyers,  and 
in  questioas  of  private  jurisprudence,  the  integrity  of  their  judgment  was  seldom 
perverted  by  fear  or  interest.(32) 

Dinnysius,  with  Arbathnot,  and  moat  of  the  moderm  (except  Btoemchmldt  de  Ponderflnia,  Ace. 
—140,)  represent  the  100,000  asses  by  10,000  Attic  draelmie,  or  aomewliat  more  than  300  pounds 
iteiUnf .  But  their  calculation  can  apply  only  to  the  laUer  times,  when  the  as  was  diminished  to  l-94lh 
^r  Its  ancient  weight:  nor  can  I  believe  that  in  the  first  ages,  however  desUtute  of  the  precious  metaJs,  a 
single  ou  lue  of  silver  could  have  been  exchanged  for  seventy  pounds  of  copper  or  brses.  A  more  simple 
and  ra.ioiial  metlmd,  b  to  value  the  copper  itself,  according  to  the  present  rate,  and  after  comparing  the 
mint  aiid  the  market  price,  the  Roman  and  avolrdupob  weight,  the  primitive  as  or  Rooian  pound  of 
copper  way  be  appreciated  at  one  English  shilling,  and  the  100,000  asses  of  the  first  class  amounted  to 
5000  pounds  sterling.  It  will  appear  lh>m  the  same  reelEOolng,  that  an  ox  was  sold  at  Room  for  five 
pounds,  a  sheep  for  ten  shillings,  and  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  one  pound  ten  shillings  (Festus,  p.  330,  edit 
Dacier.  Plin.  Hist.  Natur.  xviii.4) ;  nor  do  I  see  any  reaaon  to  reject  those  ooasoqaences,  wbieh  moderate 
our  ideas  nf  the  poverty  of  the  first  Romans.* 

(98)  Consult  the  common  writers  on  the  Roman  Comiiia,  eepeciallv  Sigootos  and  Beaufort  Spanbeim 
(do  Prasianiili  et  UsA  Numlsmatum,  torn.  li.  dissert  x.  p.  iSSt,  19Q,)sbowN,  on  a  curious  medal,  the  Clsta, 
Vontes,  Sepu,  Diribltor,  Jte. 

(99)  Cicero  (de  Legibi's,  iii.  IS,  17, 18,)  debates  this  ooosUtutional  quostioo,  and  assigns  to  his  brother 
Quintus  tlie  most  unpopular  side. 

(30)  Prae  tumultu  recusantium  preferre  non  potui  (Sueton.  In  Angnst  e.  34).  See  Piopertiua,  1.  li.  eleg. 
4L  Heiiieochis,  in  a  separate  history,  has  exbausied  the  whole  aubject  of  tlie  Julian  and  ^pian-Poppcan 
laws.    (Opp.  torn.  vii.  P.  1.  p.  1—479). 

(31)  Tacit  Annal.  i.  15.    LIpsius.  Excniwn  B.  in  Tacltttn.t 

/39)  Non  ambigitur  senatum  Jus  fncer^  posse,  is  tlM  decision  of  Ulpian  (I.  xvl.  ad  Sdict  in  Pan 


(27)  Di 
ji.  137— IH 
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The  silence  or  ambiguity  of  tbe  laws  was  supplied  by  the  occasional  edictc 
of  those  magistrates  who  were  invested  with  tbe  honours  of  the  state.  (33)t  This 
ancient  prerogative  of  the  Roman  kings,  was  transferred,  in  their  respective 
offices,  to  the  consuls  and  dictators,  the  censors  and  pretors ;  and  a  similar 
right  was  assumed  by  tbe  tribimes  of  the  people,  tbe  edues,  and  the  proconsuls 
At  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces,  the  duties  of  the  subject,  and  the  intentions  of 
the  governor,  were  proclaimed ;  and  the  civil  jurisprudence  was  reformed  by 
the  annual  edicts  of  the  supreme  judge,  the  praetor  of  the  city.^  As  soon  as  he 
ascended  the  tritiunal,  he  announced  by  the  voice  of  tbe  crier,  and  afterward 
inscribed  on  a  white  wall,  the  rules  which  be  proposed  to  follow  in  the  decision 
of  doubtful  cases,  and  the  relief  which  his  equity  would  afford  from  the  precise 
rigour  of  ancient  statutes.  A  principle  of  discretion  more  congenial  to  monarchy 
was  introduced  into  the  republic :  the  art  of  respecting  the  name,  and  eluding 
the  efficacy,  of  tbe  laws,  was  improved  by  successive  prstors ;  subtleties  and 
fictions  were  invented  to  defeat  the  plainest  meaning  of  the  Decemvirs,  and 
where  the  end  was  salutary,  tbe  means  were  frequently  absurd.  The  secret 
or  probable  wish  of  the  dead  was  suffered  to  prevail  over  tbe  order  of  succes- 
sion and  the  forms  of  testaments ;  and  the  claimant,  who  was  excluded  from 
the  character  of  heir,  accepted  with  eaual  pleasure  from  an  indulgent  praetor 
the  possession  of  the  goods  of  bis  late  Kinsman  or  benefactor.  In  the  redress 
of  private  wrongs,  compensations  and  fines  were  substituted  to  tbe  obsolete 
rigour  of  the  twelve  tables ;  time  and  space  were  annihilated  by  fiinciful  sup- 
positions; and  the  plea  of  youth,  or  fraud,  or  violence,  annulled  the  obligation^ 
or  excused  tbe  penormance,  of  an  inconvenient  contract.  A  jurisdiction  thus- 
vague  and  arbitrary  was  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  abuse :  the  substance, 
as  well  as  the  form  of  justice,  were  o<Ua  sacrificed  to  the  prejudices  of  virtue, 
the  bias  of  laudable  affection,  and  tbe  grosser  seductions  of  interest  or  resent- 
ment. But  the  errors  or  vices  of  each  praetor  expked  with  his  annual  office ; 
such  maxims  alone  as  bad  been  approved  by  reason  and  practice  were  copied 
by  succeeding  judges ;  (he  rule  ot  proceeaing  was  defined  by  the  solution  o£ 
new  cases ;  and  the  temptations  of  imustice  were  removed  by  the  Cornelian 
law,  which  compelled  the  praetor  d  the  year  to  adhere  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  his  fint  prodamation.(34)  It  waa  reserved  for  the  curiosity  and  learning  of 
Hadrian,  to  accomplish  the  desmi  which  had  been  conceived  by  tbe  genius  of 
Cesar :  and  tbe  prcstorship  of  Sahrius  Julian,  an  eminent  lawyer,  was  immor- 
talized by  the  composition  of  the  perpetual  edict.  This  well-digested  code 
was  ratified  by  the  emperor  and  the  senate ;  the  long  divorce  of  law  and  equity 
was  at  length  reconciled :  and  instead  of  tbe  twelve  tables,  the  perpetual  edict 
was  fixed  as  the  invariable  standard  of  civil  junsprudence.(36) 

From  Augustus  to  Trajan,  tbe  modest  Cesars  were  content  to  promulgate 
their  edicts  in  the  various  characters  of  a  Roman  magistrate  f*and,  in  the- 
decrees  of  tbe  senate,  the  ^nttUi  and  oratioiu  of  the  prince  were  respectfully 
inserted.  Hadrian(36)  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  assumed,  without 
diseuise,  th^  plenitude  ot  legislative  power.  And  this  innovation,  so  i^reeable 
to  his  active  mind,  wai»  countenanced  by  the  patience  of  the  times,  ana  his  long 
absence  from  the  seat  of  government.  The  same  policy  was  embraced  by 
succeeding  monarchs^  and,  accordiog  to  the  harsh  metaphor  of  Tertullian^ 

d«ct  1. 1.  Ut  Ul.  lag.  •).    PompoBlaf  tMW  tt»  enrtiia  of  tiM  people  m  a  tuba  bonimim  (Pamlect.  1. 1 
tit  U.  leg.  9).* 

(33)  The  Jus  hoDonrluni  of  ttie  pmton  and  oUwr  nagbiratee,  to  «rkllf  dcflrod  in  the  Latin  text  of  tJio 
Inetitutef  <1. 1,  tit  H.  No.  7),  and  more  looeety  explained  in  the  Gieek  pampbraae  of  TheophUue  (p.  33— 
38,  edit.  Reltc),  who  dropa  the  important  word  k0»9rmritm4 

(34)  Dion  CaMiui  (torn.  1. 1.  xxzvi.  p.  100,)  fixes  tbe  perpetual  ediele  in  the  year  of  Rome  S8G.  Their 
institution,  howerer,  is  ascrihed  to  the  year  a85  in  tho  Acta  Diorna,  which  haye  heen  puMished  from  tho- 
papen  of  Lodovicos  Vivee.  Their  aolhentleitir  is  topponed  or  allowed  hy  Pigbios  (Annal.  Roman,  torn, 
ti.  p.  377,  378),  Gnevius  (ad  Sueloo.  p.  776),  DodweU  (Prelecaoo.  Cambden,  p.  06A,)  and  Helneocius;  but 
a  single  word,  Beutnm  Cimbriam,  detects  tbe  fbrgery.    <lloyle*s  Works,  vol.  1.  p.  303). 

(35)  The  history  of  cdlcu  is  composed,  and  tbe  text  of  tbe  perpetual  edict  is  resiored,  by  the  mastet  . 
hand  of  Hefaieoclus  (Opp.  torn.  vH.  P.  il.  p.  1— a64);Dln  whose  reaeaiches  I  might  safely  aoquieBce.  To 
die  Academy  of  Inserlplioos,  IL  Bouchaud  has  given  a  series  of  oMmohrs  to  thislnterasiint  aubject  of  law 
and  literatttm.ir 

(30)  His  laws  are  Um  first  in  tbe  Code.  See  DodweU  (Prslect  Cambden,  p.  310--3M),  who  wander* 
limn  tbe  aui^eclln  oonf used  reading  and  fheble  pai«doz.tt 
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**  (be  gloom j  and  intricate  forest  of  ancient  laws  was  cleared  away  by  the  axe 
of  royal  mandates  and  cofu/»fti/um«.'*(37)  During  four  centuries,  from  Hadrian 
to  Justinian,  the  public  and  private  jurisprudence  was  moulded  by  the  will  of 
the  sovereign  ;  and  few  institutions,  either  human  or  divine,  were  permitted  to 
stand  on  their  former  basis.  The  origin  of  Imperial  legislation  was  concealed 
by  the  darkness  of  ages  and  the  terrors  of  armed  desi>otism ;  and  a  double 
fiction  was  propa^ted  by  the  servility,  or  perhaps  the  ignorance,  of  the  civi* 
lians  who  basked  in  die  sunshine  of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  courts.  I.  To 
the  prayer  of  the  ancient  Cesars,  the  people  or  the  senate  had  sometinDes 
granted  a  personal  exemption  from  the  obligation  and  penalty  of  particular 
statutes ;  and  each  indulgence  was  an  act  of  jurisdiction  ezercised  by  the 
republic  over  the  first  of  her  citizens.  His  humble  privilege  was  at  length 
transformed  into  the  preroeative  of  a  tyrant ;  and  the  Latin  expression  of 
"released  from  the  laws,*\38)  was  supposed  to  exalt  the  emperor  above  cdl 
human  restraints,  and  to  leave  his  conscience  and  reason,  as  the  sacred  measure 
of  his  conduct.  3.  A  similar  dependence  was  implied  in  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  which,  in  every  reign,  defined  the  titles  and  powers  of  an  elective 
magistrate.  But  it  was  not  before  the  ideas,  and  even  the  language,  of  the 
Romans  had  been  corrupted,  that  a  royal  1aw,(39)  and  an  irrevocable  gift  of 
the  people,  were  created  bj  the  fancy  of  Ulpian,  or  morepropably  of  Tribonian 
himself  ;(40)  and  the  origin  of  Imperial  power,  though  (alse  in  fact,  and  slavish 
in  its  consequences,  was  supported  on  a  principle  of  freedom  and  justice. 
''  The  pleasure  of  the  emperor  has  the  vigour  and  eflfect  of  law,  since  the  Roman 
people,  by  the  royal  law,  have  transferred  to  their  prince  the  full  extent  ot 
their  own  power  and  sovereignty."(4l)  The  will  of  a  single  man,  of  a  child 
perhaps,  was  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  wisdom  of  ages  and  the  inclinations 
of  millions  ;  and  the  degenerate  Greeks  were  proud  to  declare,  that  in  his  bands 
alone  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  legislation  could  be  safely  deposited.  *^  What 
interest  or  passion,"  exclaims  Theophilus  in  the  court  of  Justinian,  "can 
reach  the  calm  and  sublime  elevation  of  the  monarch  ?  he  is  already  master  of 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects ;  and  those  who  have  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure, are  already  numbered  with  the  dead."(43)  Disdaining  the  language 
of  flatterTy  the  historian  may  confess,  that  in  iquestions  of  private  jurispruaence, 
the  absolute  sovereign  of  a  great  empire  can  seldom  be  influenced  by  any 
personal  considerations.  Virtue^  or  even  reason,  will  suggest  to  bis  impartial 
mind,  that  he  is  the  guardian  of  peace  and  equity,  ana  diat  the  interest  of 
socie^  is  inseparably  connected  with  his  own.  Under  the  weakest  and  most 
vicious  reign,  the  seat  of  justice  was  filled  by  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
Papinian  and  Ulpian  ;(43)  and  the  purest  materials  of  the  Code  and  Pandect? 
are  inscribed  witn  the  names  of  Caracalla  and  his  ministers.f44)  The  tyrant 
of  Rome  was  sometimes  the  benefactor  of  the  provinces.  A  aag^r  terminated 
the  crimes  of  Domitian ;  but  &e  prudence  of  Nerva  confirmed  bis  acts,  which* 

(37)  Totam  Olam  vtterem  6C  aqiianeiitem  lylvaiii  tegnm  novi*  princlpalium  rewriptoram  at  edietoniis 
•ecufibtta  ruseatto  et  ceditto  (Apologeu  e.  4,  p.  50,  edit  Havercamp).  He  proceeda  to  praiM  the  recent 
firmnen  of  Sevenu,  who  repMlea  the  uaelea  or  pernicious  lawsi  without  anf  regard  to  thdr  age  o» 
authority. 

C38)  The  eonalitutional  mjitoiLegihu  S^hOut  ti  mlabiterpreted  by  the  art  or  Ignorance  of  Dion  Caa 
aiua  (torn.  1. 1. 1111.  p.  713).  On  thia  occasion  hia  editor,  Eeimar,  jolna  the  univeraal  cenaure  which  free 
dom  and  criticism  nave  pronounced  against  that  davish  historian. 

(39)  The  word  (Lex  Regia)  was  atiTi  more  recent  than  the  thing.  The  atavea  of  Oommodua  or  Cars- 
•caUa  would  have  atarted  at  the  name  of  royal^.* 

(40)  See  Orarlna  (Opp.  p.  901— 51S,)  and^Beaulbrt  OKepobllque  Komaine,  torn.  I.  p.  8S5— 974).  He 
has  made  a  proper  uae  of  two  diaaertatlona  by  John  nedericic  Gronovtus  and  NoodC,  hotik  translated, 
with  Taluahle  notes,  by  Barbeyrac,  d  vota.  ISmo.  1731. 

(41)  Inatitnt  1. 1.  Ut  ii.  No.  6,  Pandect.  1. 1.  Ut.  Iv.  leg.  1,  Cod.  Juatlnlan,  1.  i.  tit.  zvil.  leg.  1,  No.  7.  Is 
hia  Antiquities  and  Elementa,  Heineccioa  has  amply  treated  dc  conatitutionibua  principum.  wldeh  an 
lUuatrated  by  Qodttmy  (Comment  ad  Cod.  Theodoa.  L 1.  tit  i.  11.  ill. )  and  Gravina  (p.  87— 00).t 

(48)  Theophttoa,  in  Par<bhraa.  Gnec.  Institut  p.  33,  34,  edit  Reitz.  For  bla  person,  time,  writing* 
sae  the  Theophilua  of  J.  B.  Myliua,  Excurs.  iii.  p.  1034—1073. 

(43)  There  is  more  envy  than  reason  In  the  complaint  of  tfacrlnus  (Jul.  CapltoHn.  e.  13).  Nefas  ease 
tans  videri  Gommodi  et  CarecaUe  et  hominum  Imperitorem  voluntates.  Commodos  was  made  # 
Blvus  bv  Severus  (Dodwell,  Prelect  viiLp.  334, 335).    Yet  he  occurs  only  twice  hi  the  Pandects. 

(44)  Of  Antoninus  Caracalla  alone,  990  constitutions  are  extaut  in  the  Code,  and  with  hte  father 
ISO.  These  two  prloeoa  are  Quoted  fifty  times  in  the  Pandects,  and  eight  in  the  Institutes  (Teraa- 
■on,  p.  9BBi,  \ 
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in  the  joy  of  their  delarerance,  had  been  rescinded  by  an  indignant  senate.(45) 
Yet  in  the  rucftptflv(46)  implies  to  the  consultations  of  the  magistrates,  the 
wisest  of  princes  might  be  deceived  by  a  partial  exposition  of  the  case.  And 
this  abuse,  which  placed  their  hasty  decisions  on  the  same  level  with  mature 
and  deliberate  acts  of  legislation,  was  ineffectually  condemned  by  the  sense 
and  example  of  Trajan.  The  retcr^  of  the  emperor,  his  grants  and  dtcreesj 
bis  edids  and  pra^natic  BanctionSf  were  subscribed  in  purple  ink,(47)  and 
transmitted  to  tne  provinces  as  general  or  Special  laws,  which  the  magistrates 
were  bound  to  execute  and  the  people  to  obey.  But  as  their  number  conti- 
nually multiplied*  the  rule  of  otiedience  became  each  day  more  doubtful  and 
obscure,  till  the  will  of  the  sovereign  was  fixed  and  ascertained  in  the  Gregorian, 
the  Hermoeenian,  and  the  Theodosian  codes.*  The  two  first*  of  which  some 
fragments  have  escaped,  were  framed  by  two  private  lawyers,  to  preserve  the 
constitutions  of  the  pagaii  emperors  from  Hadrian  to  Constantine.  The  third, 
which  is  still  extant,  was  digested  in  sixteen  books  by  the  order  of  the  youn^r 
Theodosius,  to  consecrate  the  laws  of  the  Christian  princes  from  Constantine 
to  his  own  reign.  But  the  three  codes  obtained  an  equal  authority  in  the 
tribunals ;  and  any  act  which  was  not  included  in  the  sacred  deposite,  might 
be  disregarded  by  the  judee  as  spurious  or  obsolete.(48) 

Amon^  savage  nations,  tbe  want  of  letters  is  imperfectly  supplied  by  the 
use  of  visible  signs,  which  awaken  attention^  and  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  an;^  public  or  private  transaction.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  first  Romans 
exhibited  the  scenes  of  a  pantomime ;  the  words  were  adapted  to  the  gestures, 
and  the  slightest  error  or  neg^lect  in  inejomu  of  proceeding,  was  sufiteient  to 
annul  the  nibUanee  of  the  fairest  claim.  The  communion  of  the  marriage-life 
was  denoted  by  tbe  necessary  elements  of  fire  and  water  :(49)  and  the  divorced 
wife  resigned  the  bunch  of  keys,  by  the  deliveiy  of  which  she  had  been 
invested  with  the  government  ot  the  iamily.  The  manumission  of  a  son,  or  a 
slave,  was  performed  by  turning  him  round  with  a  gentle  blow  on  the  cheek  : 
a  work  was  prohibited  by  the  casting  of  a  stone ;  prescription  was  interrupted 
by  tbe  breaking  of  a  branch ;  the  clenched  fist  was  the  symbol  of  a  pledge  or 
deposite ;  the  nght  band  was  the  gift  of  faith  and  confidence.  The  indenture 
of  covenants  was  a  brcAen  straw ;  weights  and  scales  were  introduced  into 
every  payment,  and  the  heir  who  accepted  a  testament,  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  snap  his  fingers,  to  cast  away  bis  garments,  and  to  leap  and  dance 
with  real  or  afiected  transport. (60^  If  a  citizen  pursued  any  stolen  goods  into 
a  neighbour's  house,  he  concealed  his  nakedness  with  a  linen  towel,  and  bid 
his  face  with  a  mask  or  basin,  lest  he  should  encounter  the  eyes  of  a  vii^p^in  or 
a  roatron.(6l)  In  a  civil  action,  the  plaintiff  touched  the  ear  of  his  witness, 
seized  his  reluctant  adversary  by  the  neck,  and  implored,  in  solemn  lamentation, 
the  aid  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  two  competitors  ^sped  each  other's  hand 
as  if  they  stood  prepared  for  combat  betbre  the  tribunal  of  the  praetor  :  be 
commanoed  them  to  produce  the  object  of  the  dispute ;  they  went,  they 
returned  widi  measured  steps,  and  a  clod  of  earth  was  cast  at  his  feet  to  repre- 


(45)  Plin.  Becirod.  Epiatol.  z.  S8.    Sueton.  in  DomitUn.  c  S3. 

(40)  It  wu  a  maxim  of  Coii8taDtiD«f  contra  joa  raacripu  non  valeant  (Cod.  Theodoa.  1. 1.  tit  ii.  kf .  1^. 
The  emperors  refuciantly  allow  aome  acnitiny  into  tlie  law  and  the  ftict,  some  delay,  pclitloni  dec.,  but 
tbcw  insudkieat  remedlei  are  too  nuch  In  the  dlicrecion  and  at  tbe  peril  of  the  Judge. 

(47)  A  compound  of  vermilion  and  cinnabar,  which  marks  Uie  Imperial  diplomas  from  Leo  I.  (A.  D. 
470,  to  the  fall  of  tbe  Greek  empire  (BibliothSaue  Raiaomide  de  la  Dlptomatlque,  torn.  i.  ji.  90»-^514. 
Lanii,  de  Eruditione  Apoatolorum,  tom.  11.  p.  790— 7!M). 

(4ft)  Schulllnff,  Jurbprodentia  Ante-Justlnianea.  p.  681—718.  Ci^acius  asalfned  to  Gregoiy  tbe 
reigrw  from  Hadrian  to  Gall lenus,  and  the  eonUaualion  to  hte  felkiw* labourer  Hermofenes.  This  genet al 
divUton  may  be  Juat;  but  they  often  trespnwed  on  each  other's  ground. 

(49)  Bcevoia,  moat  probably  O.  Gervldius  Bcvvola,  tbe  maater  of  Papinlan,  eonslders  this  aeceptaneo 
of  fire  and  water  as  tbe  easenoe  of  marriage  (Pandect.  1.  zxiv.  tit.  L  leg.  S6.  «ee  Heineccius,  Uiat.  J.  R. 
No.  317}. 

(50)  Cicero  (de  OOcBs,  ili.  19,;  mav  Btkte  an  ideal  case,  but  8l  Ambroee  (de  Officila,  ill.  8,)  appeals  to 
tbe  practice  of  his  own  Umea,  which  ne  understood  as  a  lawyer  and  a  magistrate  (Scbulting  aa  Ulplan. 
Frajpnent  UU  ixil.  No.  88,  p.  043, 644).t 

(51)  The  furtum  lance  licioque  eonoeptum  was  no  longer  understood  in  the  time  of  tbe  Antonlnes- 
(Aulus  GelUus,  xvi.  10).  The  Attic  derivation  of  HeinecJus  (Aotiquitat.  Rom.  1.  iv  Ut  i.  No.  13-tt); 
is  supported  by  tbe  evidence  of  Arlsto^banes,  bis  scholiast,  and  Pollujut 
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went  the  6eld  for  which  thej  contended.  This  occult  science  of  the  wordb 
and  actions  of  law,  was  the  inheritance  of  the  pontifli  and  patricians.  Like 
the  Chaldean  astrologers^  tbejr  announced  to  their  clients  the  dap  of  business 
and  reoose ;  these  important  trifles  were  interwoven  with  the  religion  of  Numa : 
and,  after  tlie  publication  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  Roman  people  were  still 
enslaved  b^  tne  u^rance  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  treachery  of  some- 
plebeiau  officers  at  fength  revealed  the  profitable  mystery :  in  a  more  enlightened' 
age,  the  legal  actions  were  derided  and  observed ;  and  the  same  antiquity 
which  sanctified  the  practice,  obliterated  the  use  and  meaning,  of  this  primitive- 
laiK^uage.rss) 

A  more  liberal  art  was  cultivated,  however,  by  the  sages  of  Rome,  who,  in  a* 
stricter  sense,  may  he  considered  as  the  authors  of  the  civil  law.  The  alteration 
of  the  idiom  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  reordered  the  style  of  the  twelve 
tables  less  familiar  to  each  rising  generation,  and  the  doubtful  passages  were* 
imperfectly  explained  by  the  study  of  legal  antiquarians.  To  define  the  am- 
biguities, to  circumscribe  the  latitude,  to  apply  the  principles,  to  eitend  the 
consequences^  to  reconcile  the  real  or  apparent  contradictioos,  was  a  much 
nobler  and  more  important  task ;  and  the  province  of  legislation  was  silently 
invaded  by  the  expounders  of  ancient  statutes.  Their  subtle  interpretations 
concurred  with  the  equity  of  the  pretor,  to  reform  the  tynrmy  of  the  darker 
ages :  however  strange  or  intricate  the  means,  it  was  the  aim  of  artificial 
jurisprudence  to  restore  the  simple  dictates  of  nature  and  reason,  and  the  skill 
of  private  citizens  was  usefully  employed  to  undermine  the  public  institutions 
of  their  country.t  The  revolution  of  almost  one  thousand  years,  from  the 
twelve  tables  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  may  be  divided  into  three  periods 
almost  equal  in  duration,  and  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  mode  ot' 
instruction  and  the  character  of  the  civilians. ^63)  Pride  and  ignorance  contri- 
buted, during  the  first  period,  to  confine  within  narrow  limits  the  science  of  the 
Roman  law.  On  the  public  days  of  market  or  assembly,  the  masters  of  the  art 
were  seen  walking  in  the  forum,  ready  to  impart  the  needful  advice  to  the- 
roeanest  of  their  leljoW-citizens,  from  whose  votes,  on  a  future  occaskm,  they 
might  solicit  a  grateful  return.  As  their  years  and  honours  increased,  they 
seated  themselves  at  home  on  a  chair  or  throne,  to  expect  with  patient  gravity 
the  visits  of  their  clients,  who  at  the  dawn  of  day,  from  the  town  and  countiy, 
b^an  to  thunder  at  their  door.  The  duties  of  social  life,  and  the  incidents  of 
judicial  proceeding,  were  the  ordinary  sulnect  of  these  ooMultations,  and  the 
verbal  or  written  opinion  of  the  jurii^annuU  was  framed  accordhv  to  the  rules 
of  prudence  and  law.  The  youths  of  their  own  order  and  family  were  per* 
mitted  to  listen ;  their  children  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  more  private  lessons,  and 
the  Mucian  race  was  \aog  renowned  for  the  hereditary  knowledge  of  the  civil 
law.  The  second  period,  the  learned  and  splendid  age  of  jurisprudence,  may 
be  extended  from  the  birth  of  Cicero  to  the  rem  of  Severus  Alexander.  A 
system  was  formed,  schools  were  instituted,  hooks  were  composed,  and  botb 
the  living  and  the  dead  became  subservient  to  the  instruction  of  the  student. 
The  inpa/rHle  of  iEIlius  Paetus,  sumamed  Catus,  or  the  Cunning,  was  preserved 
as  the  oldest  work  of  jurisprudence.  Cato  the  censor  derived  some  additional 
fame  from  his  legal  studies,  and  those  of  his  son  :  the  kindred  appellation  of 
Mucius  Scsevola  was  illustrated  by  three  sages  of  the  law ;  but  the  perfection 

(52)  In  his  Oration  for  Murena  (e.  9—13),  Ckero  taroi  into  ridiettle  tbe  forma  and  myaleriea  of  \\t» 
eivltlans,  wbicli  are  rapreientod  witb  more  candour  by  Aulus  OelUus  (Noct.  Attic,  zz.  10),  Gravina  COpp. 
p.  365, 986, 907),  and  Heineccius  (AnUquitaL  1.  Iv.  tit.  vi.)* 

(53)  The  wttim  of  Um  ciTll  lawyers  la  dedaoed  by  Pomponlui  (da  Orislne  Jurla  Pandect  1.  i.  tit  ii.). 
The  moderni  have  diaeuawd,  with  learning  and  crtUeiam,  Uiii  branch  or  Literary  bijrtory ;  and  among 
tbeee  T  have  chiefly  been  cuided  by  Gravina  (p.  41—79,)  and  Helnecclne  (Hlat  J.  E.  No.  113—351). 
Cicero,  more  especially  in  hia  books  de  Oratore,  de  Claris  Oratoribns,  de  Legibus,  and  the  Clavis  Cicero* 
niana  of  EmesU  (nnder  the  names  of  Jfaoiie,  Ice.)  afibrd  much  raiaine  and  pleasing  Infonnasion 
Horace  often  aUodes  to  the  morning  labours  of  tiie  ciTiliani.    Berm.  L  L 10,  Epist  IL  L 109,  lU. 

Agricolam  iaudat  jaria  leituniqae  perilus 
Subgalll  canium,  coosuluir  uU  ostia  puisat. 

Boms  dulce  din  fuit  et  soiemne,  recIusA 
Mane  domo  vigilare,  dienli  promere  iura.^ 
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<of  Ae  science  was  ascribed  to  Serviin  Sulptcius  their  disciBle,  and  the  frkmA 
^  Tull/ ;  and  the  long  succession,  which  shone  with  equal  lustre  under  (he 
fepublic  and  under  the  Gesars,  is  finally  ckxed  by  the  respectable  characten 
of  Fapinlan,  of  Paul,  and  of  Ulpian.  Their  names,  and  the  various  titles  of 
their  productions,  have  been  minutely  preserved,  and  the  examjile  of  Labeo 
may  suggest  some  idea  of  their  diligence  and  fecundity.  That  emment  lawyer 
'Of  the  Augustan  age,  divided  the  year  between  the  city  and  countiy,  between 
business  and  composition ;  and  four  handred  books  are  enumerated  as  the  fruit 
of  his  retirement.  Of  the  collectionB  of  his  rival  CapitOy  the  two  hundred  and 
My-ninth  book  is  expressly  ouoted ;  and  few  teachers  could  deliver  their  opi- 
nions in  less  tlien  a  centuiy  ot  vohimes.  In  the  third  period,  between  the  reigns 
of  Alexander  and  Justinian,  the  oracles  of  iurispruaenoe  were  alnxist  mute. 
The  measure  of  curiositir  had  b^en  filled :  the  throne  was  occupied  by  tyrants 
and  Barbarians  ;  the  active  spirits  were  diverted  by  religious  disputes,  and  the 
professors  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Berytus,  were  humbly  content  to 
repeat  the  lessons  of  their  more  enlightened  predecessors.  From  the  slow 
advances  and  rapid  decay  of  these  legal  studies,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  they 
inquire  a  state  of  peace  and  refinement.  From  the  multitude  of  voluminous 
civilians  r/ho  fill  the  intermediate  space,  it  is  evident,  that  such  studies  may  be 
pursued,  and  such  worlu  mar  be  performed,  with  a  common  share  of  judgment, 
experience,  and  industry.  The  genius  of  Cicero  and  Viigil  was  more  sensibly 
felt,  as  each  revolving  age  had  beei>  found  incapable  of  producing  a  similar  or 
■a  second  :  but  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the  law  were  assured  of  leaving 
disciples  equal  or  superior  to  themselves  in  merit  and  reputation. 

The  jurisprudence  which  had  been  grossly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  first 
Romans,  was  polished  and  improved  m  the  seventh  centuiy  of  the  city,  by  the 
alliance  of  Grecian  philosophy.  The  Scsevolas  had  been  taught  by  use  and 
experience ;  but  Servius  Sulpicius^was  the  first  civilian  who  established  his  art 
on  a  certain  and  general  theoirY.(54)  For  the  discernment  t>f  truth  and  false- 
hood, he  applied,  as  an  infallible  rule,  the  logic  of  Aristotle  and  the  atoics, 
reduced  particular  cases  to  general  principles,  and  diffused  over  the  shapeless 
mass,  the  light  of  order  and  eloquence.  Cicero,  his  contemporary  and  friend, 
declined  the  reputation  of  a  professed  lawyer ;  but  the  jurisprudence  of  his 
countiy  was  acfomed  by  his  incomparable  genius,  which  converts  into  gold 
«veiT  object  that  it  touches.  AfWr  the  example  of  Plato,  he  composed  a 
republic,  and,  for  the  use  of  his  republic,  a  treatise  of  laws ;  in  which  he  laboura 
to  deduce  from  a  celestial  origin,  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  Roman  consti- 
tution. The  whole  universe,  according  to  his  soolime  hypothesis,  form^  one 
immense  commonwealth :  gods  and  men,  who  participate  of  the  same  essence, 
are  members  of  the  same  community:  reason  prescribes  the  law  of  nature  and 
nations ;  and  all  positive  institutions,  however  modified  by  accident  or  custom, 
are  drawn  from  th^  rule  of  right,  which  the  Deity  has  inscribed  on  every  vir- 
tuous mind.  From  these  philosophical  mysteries,  he  mildly  excludes  the  skep- 
tics who  refuse  to  believe,  and  the  epicureans  who  are  unwilling,  to  act.  The 
latter  dbdain  the  care  of  the  republic ;  he  advises  them  to  slumber  in  their 
shady  gardens.  But  he  humbly  entreats  that  the  new  academy  would  be  . 
silent,  since  her  bold  objections  would  toor  soon  destroy  the  fair  and  well- 
ordered  structure  of  his  lohv  system.(56)  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno,  he  repre- 
sents as  the  only  teachers  wno  arm  and  instruct  a  citizen  for  the  duties  of  social 
life.    Of  these,  the  armour  of  the  stoics(56)  was  found  to  be  of  the  firmest 

(54)  Cruaui,  or  inther  Cicero  hlmielf,  pwnwaoB  (d«  Ontore,  1. 41, 19),  an  idea  of  the  ^rt  or  acirnce  of 
Jorispmdence,  wMcb  ihe  eloquent,  but  IIHteraie,  Antoniiis  (1.  SB,)  affecta  to  deride.  It  was  partly  exe- 
«iitM  by  Servius  Sul^cius  (in  Bruio,  c.  41),  wboae  praises  are  elefantly  raried  in  the  elaasic  La;iniiy  of 
the  Soman  Gravina  (p.  CU). 

(55)  Penurbairieem  autem  omnium  barum  rerum  aeademtam,  banc  ab  Aroeslla  et  Oarneade  recentem, 
•exoremus  at  sUcat, 


-rulnas,  quam 

.alone,  Bentiey  .  

•apeeiottB  doctrines  which  he  has  adorned. 


(50)  The  stoic  philoeophy  wns  first  taught  at  Rome,  by  Paimtlua,  the  fliend  of  the  youofar  Seiplo 
i^tea  bis  life  in  the  Mem.  du  i'Acadeuiie  dcs  Inscriptions,  torn.  x.  p.  7S--^. 
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.temper;  and  it  was  chiefly  worn,  both  for  use  and  ornament,  in  the  schodi  of 
jorispradence.  From  the  portico,  the  Roman  civilians  learned  to  iive,  to  rea- 
son, and  to  die  t  but  thej  imbibed,  in  some  d^ree,  the  prejudices  of  the  sect; 
the  loTe  of  paradox,  the  pertinacious  habits  of  mspute,  and  a  minute  attachment 
to  wonds  and  verbal  distinctions.  The  superiorly  of  firm  to  nkoMer^  was 
introduced  to  ascertain  the  rieht  to  property :  ana  the  equality  of  crimes  ie 
countenanced  by  an  opinion  of  Trebatius,(67)  that  he  who  touches  the  ear, 
touches  the  whole  body ;  and  that  he  who  steals  from  a  heap  of  con,  or  a  hogs- 
head of  wine,  is  guilty  of  the  entire  theft.  (58) 

Arms,  eloquence,  suid  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  promoted  a  citisen  to  the 
honours  of  the  Roman  state  j  ana  the  three  professioDs  were  sometimes  more 
conspicuous  by  their  union  m  the  same  character.  In  the  compositioQ  ef  the 
edict,  a  learned  pnstor  gave  a  sanction  and  preference  to  his  private  sentimeiit ; 
-the  opinion  of  a  censor,  or  a  consul,  was  entertained  witn  respect ;  and  a 
doubtful  interpretation  of  the  laws  might  be  supported  by  the  virtues  or 
triumphs  of  the  civilian.  The  patrician  arts  were  long  protected  bj  the  veil^f 
mysteij;  and  in  more  enlightened  times,  the  freedom  of  inquiiy  established 
the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence.  Subtle  and  intricate  cases  were  eKfr- 
cidated  by  the  disputes  of  the  forum :  rules,  axioms,  and  d«finitionB,f  69)  were 
4tdmitted  as  the  genuine  dictates  of  reason ;  and  the  consent  of  the  legal  pro- 
i'essors  was  interwoven  mto  the  practice  of  the  tribunals.  But  theee  inter- 
preters could  neither  enact  nor  execute  the  laws  of  Uie  republic :  and  the 
judges  might  disregard  the  authority  of  the  Scsevdas  themselveB,  wkicb  was 
<jften  overthrown  by  the  eloquence  or  sophistry  of  an  ingrenlous  pleader.(60) 
Au^stus  and  Tiberius  were  the  first  to  adopt,  as  a  usefiU  engine,  the  science 
of  the  civilians ;  and  their  servile  labours  accommodated  the  old  system  to  the 
si>irit  and  views  of  despotism.  Under  the  fair  pretence  of  securing  the  dignity 
<if  the  art,  the  privily  of  subscribing  Itf^al  and  valid  opinions  was  confined  to 
the  sag^s  of  senatorian  or  equestrian  lanE,  who  had  been  previously  appioved 
by  the  judgment  of  tfie  pnnce:  and  this  monopoly  prevailedy  till  Hadrian 
restored  the  freedom  of  the  profession  to  oveiy  citizen  conscious  of  his  abilities 
and  knowledge.  The  discretion  of  the  pr»tor  was  now  governed  by  the  lee- 
.sons  of  his  teachers :  the  judges  were  enjoined  to  obey  the  comment  as  well  at 
the  text  of  the  law ;  and  the  use  of  codicils  was  a  memorable  innovation  t^-^ 
Augustus  ratified  by  the  advice  of  the  civilian8.(6lV 

The  most  absolute  mandate  could  only  require  mat  the  nidges  should  i  ^ 
with  the  civilians,  if  the  civifians  agreed  amoiig  themselves.  But  positive 
institutions  are  oflen  the  result  of  custom  and  prejcKlice ;  laws  and  hnguage  aie 
ambiguous  and  arbitrary;  where  reason  is  incapable  of  pronouncing^,  the  love 
of  argument  is  inflamed  by  the  envr  of  rivals,  the  vanity  of  masters,  the  blind 
attachment  of  their  disciples ;  and  the  Roman  jurisprudence  was  divided  by  the 
once  famous  sects  of  the  PtocMUam  and  Ai&wiMfM.Ces)  Two  sms  of  the  law^ 
^'  '     ^    "         .*....      -   .      ,-  V     ,        ,  ..  otthe  Augustan 

the  latter  inofe 
1  harmless,  oppo- 

{Sn  As  be  to  quoted  Inr  Ulptan  (Iq|.  4a  ad  SsUnum  tnPandeet  I.  dvU.  th.  if.  taf.  S».  TttTMbtUoe, 
anerbewu  aleadUigdTUim),quln]iilliam  duxlt,becBiiieaiieplciijrean(Cl^  Par- 

.  hape  iie  was  not  conecant  or  alncere  in  lito  new  mcl* 

(56)  See  GniTina  (p.  45—51),  and  the  Indftctual  eavlta  of  Mawoo.  HelneeeliM  (HIet  J.  B.  No.  IflS,) 
quotes  tnd  appiovea  a  dtoeertaiion  of  ETonrd  Ouo,  de  Btoica  Jnriacoiiiiiltonim  PhlkMoptaii. 

(SB)  We  have  beard  of  tbe  Catonian  rule,  tbe  Aqoillan  eUpalation,  and  the  Bf  anilian  Ibime,  of  911 
jnaxian.  and  of  947  deflnittom  (pandect  I.  L  tit.  xvi.  xviL) 

(60)  Read  Cicero,  L  1.  de  Oratore,  Topica,  pro  Murena. 

(61)  See  Pomponina  (de  Oji^ne  Jurli  Pandeet  I.  f .  dt  tt.  leg.  %  No.  47),  RelneeeiiiB  (ad  linalitat  1. 1. 
dt  A.  Na  8, 1.  li.  dL  XXV.  In  Dement  et  Antlqultat.)  and  Oravlna  (p.  41--45).  Yet  tbe  monopoly  of 
Augnitus,  a  harah  measure,  would  appear  with  some  sonening  in  the  contemporaiy  evidenee:  and  tt 
^wasprobably  Tolled  by  a  deciee  of  tbe  eenata. 

(OS!)  I  have  perused  the  Diatribe  of  GotfHdns  HascoTins,  the  learned  Maacoa,  de  Seeda  JurtseonauMo* 
mm  (lApste,  1798,  in  19mo.  p.  876),  a  leaned  treatise  on  a  narrow  and  barren  ground. 

(83)  Bee  the  character  of  AJitisdns  Labeo  in  Tacitus  (Annal.  ill.  75),  and  in  an  epMe  of  Atetas  Caplto 
(Aul.  OeUlus,  xUi.  19),  who  accuses  bto  rival  of  Libeitas  nimia  et  vcon.  Yet  Horace  would  not  hava 
lashed  a  Tlrtuous  and  respectable  senator;  and  I  must  adopt  the  emendation  of  Bentlty,  ¥bsi  reads 
X.ajM«0  Insanlor  (Serm.  L  Ul.  89).    See  Maacoude  Seeds,  <e.  1.  p,  1-94) 

Vol.  III.— M 
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sitioD  to  tbe  hrrtDt  of  Rome.  Their  ]^1  studies  were  influenced  by  tbe  rmA^ 
ous  colours  of  their  temper  and  priocipies.  Labeo  wat  attached  to  tbe  kum. 
0^  tbe  old  republic:  his  rival  emoracea  tbe  more  profitable  substance  of  the 
risiittT  monarcbj.  but  tbe  disposition  of  a  courtier  is  tame  and  submissive;, 
and  Capito  seldom  presumed  to  deviate  from  the  sentiments,  or  at  least  iiom 
the  words,  of  bis  predecessors ;  while  the  bold  republican  pursued  his  inde- 
pendent ideas  without  fear  of  paradox  or  innovations.  The  freedom  of  Labeo 
was  enslaved,  however,  by  the  rigour  of  his  own  conclusions,  and  he  decided 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  same  questions  which  his  indulgent  com- 
petitor resolved  with  a  latitude  of  equity  more  suitable  to  the  common  sense 
and  feelings  of  mankind.  If  a  fair  exchange  had  been  substituted  to  the  pay- 
ment iof  money,  Capito  still  considered  the  transaction  as  a  legal  sale  ;(64)  and 
he  consulted  nature  for  the  age  of  puberty,  without  confining  his  definition  to- 
the  precise  period  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years.(65)  This  opposition  of  senti* 
mentB  was  propagated  in  the  writiiigs  and  lessons  of  the  two  founders ;  the 
schools  of  Cfapito  and  Labeo  maintained  their  inveterate  conflict  from  the  age 
of  Augustus  to  that  of  Hadrian  ;(66)  and  the  two  sects  derived  their  appelU- 
tions  from  Sabinus  and  Proculus,  their  most  celebrated  teachers.  The  names* 
of  Ca8$ians  and  Pegasiam  were  likewise  applied  to  the  same  (parties ;  but  by 
a  stranee  rev^w,  toe  popular  cause  was  in  the  hands  of  P^asius,(67)  a  timid 
slave  of  Domitian,  while  the  favourite  of  the  Cesars  was  represented  by  Cas« 
8ius,(68)  who  gloried  in  his  descent  from  the  patriot  assassin.  By  the  peipe-- 
toal  edict,  the  controversies  of  the  sects  were  in  a  mat  measure  determined.. 
For  that  important  work,  the  emperor  Hadrian  preferred  the  chief  of  the  Sabi- 
mans :  the  friends  of  monarchy  prevailed ;  but  the  moderation  of  Salvius  Julian 
insensibly  reconciled  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  Like  tbe  contemporary 
philosophers,  the  lawyers  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines  disclaimed  the  authority 
of  a  master,  and  adopted  from  every  system  the  most  probable  doctrines.(69j| 
But  their  writings  would  have  been  less  voluminous,  bad  their  choice  been 
more  unanimous.  The  conscience  of  the  iudge  was  perplexed  bjr  the  number 
and  weight  of  discordant  testimonies,  and.  every  sentence  that  his  passion  or 
interest  might  pronounce,  was  justified  by  the  sanction  of  some  venerable  name. 
An  indulgent  edict  of  the  younger  Theodosius  excused  him  from  the  labour  of 
comparing  and  weighing^  their  arguments.  Five  civilians,  Caius,  Papinian» 
Paul,  Ulpian,and  Modestinus,  were  established  as  tbe  oracles  of  jurisprudence : 
a  msgority  Was  decisive,  but  if  their  opinions  were  equally  divided,  a  casting 
vote  was  ascribed  to  tbe  superior  wisdom  of  Papinian.(70) 

[A.  D.  6S7.]  When  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  the  reformation  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  was  an  arduous,  but  indispensable  tadc.  In  the  space  of 
ten  centories,  the  infinite  variety  of  laws  and  jeffal  opinions  had  filled  many 
thousand  volumes,  whiph  no  fortune  could  purchase  and  no  capacity  could 
digest.    Books  could  not  easily  be  found ;  and  the  judges,  poor  in  the  midst  of 

I  Jodntan  (IiMlltat  L  UL  ttt.  zzSU.  and  Theophil.  V«n.  Ghm.  p.  077. 8600  kaa  oonmeoaoratMl  Uijs 
y  diaputa,  and  Um  venea  of  Homer  that  were  allefed  on  elthar  aide  as  legal  auUiorftiea.    It  waa 
_.Jl7Paul  (leg.3S,adEdiet  tu  Pandect  LzviU.  tit.  i.lct.l),alno9  in  a  almple  ezcbaage  die  buxer 
coold  not  be  dlacrimlrated  fVom  the  aeller. 

(OS)  Thia  oaatxweny  waa  likewlae  given  fbt  the  Proculiana,  to  aaperaede  Um  indecency  of  a  aeaich, 
and  to  comply  with  the  aphorism  of  Bippocnoea,  who  was  attached  to  the  aeptenanr  number  of  two 
weeks  of  yean,  or  700  of  days.  (InaUtnc  I.  L  tit.  nii.)  Platareh  and  Uie  itoica  (de  Placlt.  PhUoaoph.  I.  v 
e.  M,)  aaaign  a  mora  natural  reaaon.  Fourteen  yean  is  the  afe--rcpc  vv  o  mreoncruGOf  Kptvsni  oy^psf . 
Bee  the  v$tigia  of  the  aecu  in  Maacou,  e.  ix.  p.  145—970. 

(00)  The  aeriea  and  condualon  of  the  secta  are  deacribed  by  Maacou  (c  li— viL  p.  94r- 190),  and  il  wooht 
be  almoat  ridicuioua  to  praise  his  equal  fustlce  to  theae  obaolete  secta.* 

(97)  At  the  flnl  summons  he  fliea  to  the  torbot  council ;  yat  Juvenal  (Satlr.  iv.  75—81)  atylea  the  pm- 
Act  or  AoOir  of  Borne  aanctisaimus  lepim  interprea.  From  his  science,  saya  the  old  aehollaat,  ho 
waa  called,  aac  a  man,  but  abook.    He  derived  Uie  aln(ular  name  of  Pegaaua  ttovn  the  galley  wUch  hia 


(08)  Tacit,  Annal.  xvii.  7,  Bueton.  in  Nerone,  e.  37 

ani  Maacou,  de  Seeds,  c  vUl.  p.  190-144,  de  Heriacundia,  a  legal  term  which  ww  applied  to  theae 
adectic  lawyen    ktreiscert  is  synonymous  to  dividere.t 

(70)  See  the  Theodoaian  Code,  L  i.  Ut  iv.  wiUi  GodefTOy's  Gommenury,  torn.  1.  p.  SO— 3S.t  This  decree 
miidit  i^ve  occasion  to  Jesultkal  dlsputea  like  those  in  the  Lettres  Provtncialea,  whether  a  Judge  waa 
oWlEed  to  ibilow  the  opinion  of  Paplnian  or  of  a  majority,  agalnat  his  Judgment,  against  bis  conscience^ 
*«.— Tet  a  legialalor  might  give  that  opinion,  however  fUaa  the  ▼alidlty,  not  of  truth,  but  of  law.^ 
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ncbes,  were  reduced  to  the  exercise  ii  their  tllitemte  discretion.  The  sub 
jects  of  the  Greek  provinces  were  ignorant  of  the  language  that  disposed  of 
their  lives  and  properties ;  and  the  barbarous  dialect  of  the  Latins  was  imper- 
fectly studied  in  the  academies  of  Beirtus  and  Constantinople.  As  an  Ijlyrian 
soldier,  that  idiom  was  familiar  to  the  infancy  of  Justinian :  his  youth  had 
b^n  instructed  by  the  lessons  of  jurisprudence,  and  his  imperial  choice  selected 
the  most  learned  civilians  of  the  East,  to  labour  with  their  sovereign  in  the 
work  of  ieibrmatioo.(71)  The  theory  of  professors  was  assisted  by  the  prac- 
tice of  advocates,  aoa  the  experience  of  magistrates ;  and  the  whole  under" 
takine  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Tribonian.(72)  This  extraordinary  raan» 
the  o^ect  of  so  much  praise  and  censure,  was  a  native  of  Side  in  Pampnylia :: 
and  his  genius,  like  that  of  Bacon,  embraced,  as  his  own,  all  the  business  an(f 
knowle&e  of  the  age.  Tribooian  composed,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  on  a 
strange  diversity  of  curious  and  abstruse  subjects  :(73)  a  double  panegyric  ot 
Justinian  and  the  life  of  the  philosopher  Tbeodotus  ;  the  nature  of  happiness 
and  the  duties  of  government ;  Homer^s  catalogue  and  the  four-and-twenty  sorts 
of  metre;  the  astronomical  canon  of  Ptolemy;  the  changes  of  the  months; 
the  bouses  of  the  planets :  and  the  harmonic  system  of  the  world.  To  the 
literature  of  Greece  he  aaded  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  the  Roman  civK 
lians  were  deposited  in  his  library  and  in  his  mind ;  ana  he  most  assiduously 
cultivated  those  arts  which  opened  the  road  of  wealth  and  preferment.  From, 
the  bar  of  the  praetorian  prselects,  he  raised  himself  to  the  honours  of  qusestor, 
of  consul,  and  of  master  of  the  offices ;  the  council  of  Justinian  listened  to  hia- 
eloquence  and  wisdom,  and  envy  vras  mitigated  by  the  gentleness  and  affability 
of  bis  manners.  The  reproaches  of  impiehr  and  avarice  have  stained  the  vir- 
tues or  the  reputation  of  Pribonian.  In  a  bigoted  and  persecuting  court,  the 
principal  minister  was  accused  of  a  secret  aversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  and" 
was  supposed  to  entertain  the  sentiments  of  an  atheist  and  a  pagan,  which  have' 
been  imputed,  inconsistently  enough,  to  the  last  philosophers  of  Greece.  His' 
avarice  was  more  clearly  proved  and  more  sensioly  felt.  If  he  were  swayed! 
by  gifts  in  the  administration  of  justice,  the  example  of  Bacon  will  again  occur ; 
nor  can  the  merit  of  Tribonian  atone  for  his  baseness,  if  he  degraded  the  sanc- 
tity of  his  profession;  and  if  laws  were  every  day  enacted,  modified,  or 
repealed,  for  the  base  consideration  of  his  private  emolument.  In  the  sedition 
of  Constantinople,  his  removal  was  granted  to  the  clamours,  perhaps  to  th& 
just  indignation,  of  the  people :  but  the  ausestor  was  speedily  restored,  and! 
till  the  TOur  of  his  deatn^  he  possessed,  aoove  twenty  years,  the  favour  and" 
con6dence  of  the  emperor.  His  passive  and  dutiful  submission  has  been 
honoured  with  the  pratse  of  Justinian  himself,  whose  vanity  was  incapable  of 
discerning  how  often  that  submission  degenerated  into  the  grossest  adulation.. 
Tribonian  adored  the  virtues  of  his  gracious  roaster :  the  earth  was  unworthy 
jf  such  a  prince :  and  he  affected  a  pious  fear,  that  Justinian,  like  Elijah  or 
Romulus,  would  be  snatched  into  the  air,  and  translated  alive  to  the  mansions 
of  celestial  gloiy.(74) 

^  (71)  For  Um  legal  Uiboara  of  Jindnlan,  I  have  atodled  the  Pieftce  to  the  Inatitatee  *  the  flrat,  aecondU 
and  third  PreAieea  to  the  Pandectt;  the  first  and  aeoond  Preface  to  the  Code ;  and  the  CodeitwlrO.  I.  tlL- 
XTJl.  de  Vetert  Jure  enocleando).  After  these  ori^nal  testimonies,  I  have  consolted,  among  the  modems,. 
Heineoeliis  (Hist.  J.  R.  No.  a8»-404),  Terasson  FUsc  de  la  Jurisprudence  Romalne,  p.  995—396),  Gravin*. 
(Opp.  p.  »-100,)  and  Ludewig,  In  his  life  of  JnaUnian  (p.  19-133. 31d-33l:  for  the  Code  and  Movai» 
p.  9Q»--a61,  for  the  Digest  or  Pandects,  p.  901-317). 

(79)  For  the  character  of  Tribonian,  see  the  testimonies  of  Proeoplus  (Persic.  1. 1,  c.  93,  94.  AnecdoL 
c.  13. 90,)  and  Baldas  (torn.  ill.  p.  fiUl,  edit  Koster.),  Lndewig  (in  VlL  JoaUnian,  p.  175-900,)  worlEs  har< 
very  haid,  to  whiiewaab-^the  blackamoor. 

(73)  I  apply  the  two  paanges  of  Snidas  to  the  aame  man :  every  drcumstance  so  exactly  tallies.  Tet 
the  lawyers  appear  ignorant;  and  Fabricios  is  Inclined  to  separate  the  two  characters.  BIbllot.  6i»o. 
torn.  i.  j^  341,  li.  p.  518,  lU.  p.  418,  xU.  p.  346. 353.  474. 

(74)  This  sEory  Is  related  1^  Hesychlus  (de  Virus  Dhntribos),  Procophia  (AnecdoL  c  13,)  and  Soidai 
.torn.  til.  p.  501).    Such  llatterv  is  incredible ! 

. . .  .Nihil  eat  quod  credere  de  se 
Non  potest,  cum  laudator  Dlis  cqua  potestaa. 
Fontenelle  (tom.  i.  p.  39—39.)  has  ridiculed  the  impudence  of  the  modest  Vlrcll.   But  the  fame  FonteneDa 
placea  his  Icing  above  the  divine  Augustus ;  and  the  sage  BoHeau  has  not  blushed  to  say,  "  Ledestin  A- 
MS  yeux  n'oeeroil  balancer."    Yet  neither  Augustus  nor  Louis  XIV  were  foola. 
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[A.  D.  528,529.]  If  Cesar  had  achieved  the  refortnatioD  of  the  Roman  laiw, 
his  creative  g^eniua,  enlightened  by  reflection  and  study,  would  have  given  to  die 
world  a  pure  and  original  system  of  jurisprudence.  Whatever  flattery  might 
sugfi^est,  the  emperor  of  the  £ast  was  afraid  to  establish  his  private  iudgtnent 
as  the  standard  of  equity :  in  the  possession  of  legislative  power,  be  bornywed 
the  aid  of  time  and  opmion;  and  his  laborious  compilations  are  guarded  by 
the  sages  and  legislators  of  past  times.  Instead  of  a  statue  cast  into  a  simple 
mould  by  the  hand  of  an  artist,  the  works  of  Justinian  represent  a  tesselated 
pavement  of  antique  and  costly,  but  too  often  of  incoherent,  fisgments.  In  the 
first  year  of  his  rc^  he  directed  the  faithful  Tribonian,  aoA  nine  learned 
associates,  to  revise  the  ordinances  of  his  predecessors,  as  Ihey  were  contained, 
since  the  time  of  Hadrian,  in  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theodosian 
codes ;  to  puige  the  errors  and  contradictions,  to  retrench  whatever  was  obso* 
lete  or  superfluous,  and  to  select  the  wise  and  salutai^r  laws  best  adapted  to 
the  practice  of  the  tribunals  and  the  use  of  his  subjects.  The  work  was 
accomplished  in  fourteen  months :  and  the  twelve  books  or  iabletf  which  the 
new  decemvirs  produced,  might  be  designed  to  imitate  the  labours  of  their 
Roman  predecessors.  The  new  code  of  Justinian  was  honoured  with  his 
name,  and  confirmed  by  his  royal  si^ature :  authentic  transcripts  were  multi- 
plied  by  the  pens  of  notaries  and  scribes ;  they  were  transmitted  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  European,  the  Asiatic,  and  afterward  the  African,  provinces ;  and 
the  law  of  the  empire  was  proclaimed  on  solemn  festivals  at  the  doors  of 
churches.  A  more  arduous  operation  was  still  behind ;  to  extract  the  spirit  of 
jurisprudence  from  the  decisions  and  conjectures,  the  questions  and  disputes  of 
the  Roman  civilians.  Seventeen  lawyers,  with  Tribonian  at  their  head,  were 
appointed  by  the  emperor  to  exercise  an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  the  works 
ol  their  preoecessors.  Jf  they  had  obeyed  his  commands,  in  ten  years,  Jus- 
tinian would  have  been  satisfied  with  their  diligence ;  and  the  rapiii  composi- 
tion of  the  moESTS  or  FAirmccT8,(76)  in  three  years,  will  deserve  praise  or 
censure,  according  to  the  merit  ol  the  execution.  From  the  library  of  Tri- 
bonian, they  chose  forty,  the  most  eminent  civilians  of  former  times  ;(76)  two 
thousand  treatises  were  comprised  in  an  abridgment  of  fiffy  books ;  and  it  has 
been  carefully  recorded,  that  three  miUions  of  lines  or  8entenoes,(77)  were 
reduced,  in  this  abstract,  to  the  moderate  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  The  edition  of  this  great  woik  was  delayed  a  month  after  that  of 
the  INSTITUTES ;  and  it  seemed  reasonable  that  the  elements  should  precede 
the  digest  of  the  Roman  law.  As  soon  as  the  emperor  had  approved  their 
labours,  he  ratified,  by  his  legislative  power,  the  speculations  oftjiese  private 
citizens :  their  commentaries,  on  the  twelve  tabfes,  the  perpetual  edict,  the 
laws  of  the  people,  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  succeeded  to  the  authority 
of  the  text ;  and  the  text  was  abandoned,  as  a  useless,  though  venerable,  relic 
of  antiq^uity.  The  Codet  the  PandeeUy  and  the  /ni^«te9,  were  declared  to  be 
the  legitimate  system  of  civil  jurisprudence ;  they  alone  were  admitted  in 
the  tribunals,  and  they  alone  were  taught  in  the  academies  of  Rome,  Constan- 
tinople, and  Beiytus.  Justinian  addressed  to  the  senate  and  provinces,  his 
tiemal  oracles;  and  his  pride,  under  the  mask  of  pie^,  ascribed  the  consum 
mation  of  this  great  design  to  the  support  and  inspiration  of  the  Deiij. 

jSince  the  emperor  declined  the  fame  and  envy  of  original  composition,  we 

(75)  Tlavitierui  (general  leeelverB)  wu  a  common  tiUe  of  Uie  Gieek  nlie«naniei  (Plin.  PnelkL  ad  HIM. 
Natar.)  The  Diguta  of  Sccvola,  MarcelUnoa,  Celww,  were  alxeady  AmUlar  to  the  dvUtam :  bat  J  uiti 
nlan  was  In  the  wrong  when  he  uied  the  two  appellattonB  aa  ivnooymou.  Is  the  wont  Pamitets  Greek 
or  Latlii->maacolhie  or  ftmlnlne  ?  The  diligent  Brenckman  will  not  pnnune  to  decide  ttaeee  momootooa 
contxorenies.    HisL  Pandect,  Ftoreatln.  p.  303, 304.* 

(7B)  Angelas  Polltlanoa  (I.  v.  Epiat.  utt.)  reckona  thiTty-eeven  (p.  ]99--aOOO  civlKana  qvoted  In  the 
Paadeeta— a  learned,  and,  for  hta  Umei,  an  extraordinary  Itou  The  Greek  Index  to  the  Paadccta  ena 
neratei  thirty<nino :  and  forty  are  produced  ^  the  Indefatigable  Fabriclae  (BlUkit.  Gric  torn.  ill.  p.  488 
— MK^.  AntoBlin  Augtutas  (de  Nomlniboa  Propriia.  Pandect,  apud  Lodewlg,  p.  988,)  la  Mid  to  havt 
added  fifty-four  names ;  but  they  muat  be  vague  or  aecond-baad  referenceai 

(77)  The  TrtxM  of  the  ancient  MBS.  may  be  strictly  defined  aa  sentences  or  periods  of  a  complete 
•anae,  which,  on  the  breadth  of  the  parchment  rolls  or  volumes,  composed  as  many  lines  of  unequal 
length.  The  number  of  Snvpc  In  each  book  served  as  a  check  on  the  errors  of  the  scribes  Ludewig,  p. 
ffU-^US,  and  fala  original  author  Sulcer.    Tbesaur.  Ecclesiast.  torn.  i.  p.  lOSl— 1098. 
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can  only  leqaire  at  bis  haDds,  metbody  choice,  and  fidelity,  the  humble,  though 
indispensable,  virtues  of  a  compiler.  Among  the  various  combinations  of  ideaa^ 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  reasonable  preference  ;  but  as  the  order  of  Justinian 
is  difieient  in  his  three  works,  it  is  possible  that  all  may  be  wrong ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  two  cannot  be  right.  In  the  selection  of  ancient  laws,  he  seems 
to  have  viewed  his  predecessors  without  jealousy,  and  with  equal  reeard ;  the 
series  could  not  ascend  above  the  reign  of  Hadnan,  and  the  narrow  aistinctioD 
of  paganism  and  Chiistianity,  introduced  by  the  superstition  of  Theodosius* 
had  Men  abolished  hj  the  consent  of  mankind.  But  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
Pandects  is  circumscribed  within  a  period  of  a  hundred  years,  from  the  per- 
petual edict  to  the  death  of  Severus  Alexander ;  the  civilians  who  lived  under 
the  first  Cesars,  are  seldom  permitted  to  speak,  and  only  three  names  can  be 
attributed  to  the  age  of  the  republic.  The  favourite  of  Justinian  (it  has  been 
fiercely  uiged)  was  fearful  of  encounterine  the  lls^ht  of  freedom  and  the  gravity 
of  Roman  sages.  Tribonian  condemned  to  obfivion  the  genuine  and  native 
wisdom  of  Cato,  the  Scievdas,  and  Sulpicius ;  while  he  invoked  spirits  more 
congenial  to  his  own,  the  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Africans,  who  flocked  to  the 
Imperial  court  to  study  Latin  as  a  lbrett;n  tongue,  and  jurisprudence  as  a  lucra- 
tive profes«onv  But  the  ministers  of  Justinian(78)  were  instructed  to  labour* 
not  ior  the  curiosity  of  antiquarians,  but  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  his  sub- 
jects. It  was  their  duty  to  select  the  useful  and  practical  parts  of  the  Roman 
Jaw ;  and  the  writings  of  the  old  republicans*  however  curious  or  excellent* 
were  no  loQger  suitedto  the  new  system  of  manoers,  ieli|[ion,  and  government 
Perhaps,  if  the  preceptors  and  friends  of  Cicero  were  still  alive,  our  candour 
woukl  acknowledge,  that,  except  in  puri^  of  language,(79)  their  intrinsic 
merit  was  excellea  by  the  scfaoofof  Papioian  and  Ulpian.  The  science  of  the 
laws  is  the  slow  ^wth  of  time  and  experience,  and  the  advantage  both  of 
method  and  matenals,  is  naturally  assumed  by  the  most  recent  authors.  The 
civilians  of  the  reign  of  the  Antonines  had  studied  the  works  of  their  prede 
oessors ;  their  phikisophicapirit  had  mitigated  the  risour  of  antiquity,  simplified 
the  forms  of  proceedings  and  emeiged  from  the  jealousv  and  prejudice  of  the 
rival  sects.  The  choice  of  the  authorities  that  compose  tne  Pandects,  depend^ 
on  the  judgment  of  Tribonian  j  but  the  power  of  his  sovereign  could  not 
absolve  him  from  the  sacred  obligations  of  truth  and  fidelity.  As  the  legislator 
of  the  empire,  Justinian  m^ht  repeal  the  acts  of  the  Antonines,  or  condemn 
as  seditious,  the  free  principles,  which  were  maintained  by  the  last  of  the 
Roman  lawyers. (80)  But  the  existence  of  past  facts  is  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  despotism ;  and  the  emi)eror  was  guilty  of  fraud  and  forgeiy,  when 
he  corrupted  the  integrity  pf  their  text,  inscribed  with  their  venerable  names 
the  words  and  ideas  of  his  servile  reign,(81)  and  suppressed  by  the  hand  of 
power,  the  pure  and  authentic  copies  of  their  sentiments.  The  changes  and 
interpolations  of  Tribonian  and  his  colleagues  are  excused  by  the  jyretence  of 
uniformity ;  but  their  cares  have  been  insufficient,  and  the  antmomieSf  or  con- 
tradictions of  tbe  Code  and  Pandects,  still  exercise  the  patience  and  subtlety 
of  modem  civilians.(8S) 
A  rumour  devoid  of  evidence  has  been  propagated  by  the  enemies  of  Justi- 

C7B)  Ad  lofenioiM  and  iMrned  ondon  of  Bchaltingliu  (Jvriiprodaotta  AnteJufliiniAiieR,  p.  88S— 907,) 
jmliAes  tbe  cnolee  of  TrlbooUiLualiMt  tbe  paMioaaleeliiuiet  of  Fraocw  Hoaomui  and  his  Mcuriei. 

(79)  Strip  away  Um  enitt  of  Triboniaii,  and  allow  for  the  uae  of  teetanical  words,  and  Uie  LaUa  of  the 
Pandecta  will  be  found  not  vaworthv  of  the  nlvtr  age.  It  baa  been  vebemently  attacked  by  Laoieotlua 
VaUa,*a  fastidioui  grammarian  of  tbe  fifteenth  century,  and  by  hie  apologist  Floridus  Sabinna.    It  haa 


been  'defended  by  Xleiat  and  a  nauielefli  advocate  (meet  probably  James  CapeUus).  Their  vaHoua 
treaUses  are  collected  by  Duker.  (Opuscule  de  Latinitate  velerum  JuriseonsuUonun,  Lodi*  Bak 
lT«l,Wnio.) 

(80)  Nomina  quldem  veteribos  serrarimiM,  legum  antem  veritatem  nostram  fedmua.  Itaque  slquid 
crat  in  lllis aeditiotmmt  molta  autom  talla  erant  ibi  repoelta,  hoc  dectsum  estet  deflnitum,  est  in  perspieuuoi 
finem  deducta  cat  quxque  lex  (Cod.  Justinian.  1.  i.  Ut.  zvii.  lev.  3,  No.  10).    A  frank  ooafosskmlt 

t^)  Tl»e  nunftw  of  these  •mbltmMa  (a  polite  name  for  fonerles)  is  much  reduced  by  Bynkenhoek 
(In  the  four  last  books  of  his  obserTatlons),  who  pooriy  naintattia  the  right  of  JusUalan  and  the  duty  of 
Tribonian. 

(81)  The  antvMmusy  or  opposite  laws  of  the  Code' and  Pondeets,  are  sometlmee  the  cause,  and  oftan 
the  ezeoee,  of  tbe  gtorioos  uncertainty  of  the  civil  law,  which  so  often  aSbids  what  Montaiane  ealla 
"  Oueetione  poor  T  Ami.**  See  a  fine  paasage  of  Fmnciscua  Baldulaus  in  Jaatlnian  a  ii.  p.  990,  he,  ap«d 
IiUdewlg,p.30S.306). 
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liian ;  that  the  jurisprudence  of  ancient  Rome  was  reduced  to  tshes  by  tii^ 
author  of  the  Pandects,  from  the  vain  persuasion,  that  it  was  now  either  faJse 
or  superfluous.  Without  usurping  an  office  so  invidious,  the  emperor  mj^ht 
tafely  commit  to  i|^rance  and  time  the  accomplishment  of  this  destructive 
wish.  Before  the  invention  of  printing  and  pa^r,  the  labour  and  the  materiais 
fii  writing  could  be  purchased  onlj  dj  the  rich ;  and  it  may  reasonably  bft 
compute^  that  the  price  of  books  was  a  hundred  fold  their  present  value.<83) 
Copies  were  slowly  multiplied  and  cautiously  renewed :  the  hopes  of  profit 
tempted  the  sacrilegious  scribes  to  erase  the  characters  of  antiquity/and  Sopho- 
cles or  Tacitus  was  obliged  to  resign  the  parchment  to  missals,  homilies,  and 
the  golden  legend.(84)  If  such  was  the  fate  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions 
«f  genius,  what  stability  could  be  expected  for  the  dull  and  barren  works  of  an 
obsolete  science?  Tlie  books  of  jurnprudence  were  interesting  to  few,  and 
entertaining  to  none :  their  value  was  connected  with  i>resent  use,  and  they 
«unk  for  ever  as  soon  as  that  use  was  superseded  by  the  innovations  of  iashioo, 
superior  merit,  or  public  authority.  In  the  age  of  peace  and  learning,  between 
Cicero  and  the  last  of  the  Antonines,  many  k)68es  nad  been  already  sustained, 
and  some  luminaries  of  the  school,  or  forum,  were  known  only  to  the  curious 
by  tradition  and  report.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  disorder  and  decay 
accelerjited  the  progress  of  oblivion :  and  it  ma]^  fairly  be  presumed,  that  of  the 
writing,  which  Justinian  is  accused  of  neflrlecting,  many  were  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  the  libraries  of  the  East(85)  The  copies  of  Papinian  or  Ulfjian, 
which  the  reformer  had  proscribed,  were  deemed  unw.orthy  <^  future  notice ; 
the  twelve  tables  and  prsetorian  edict  insensibly  vanished,  and  the  monuments 
of  ancient  Rome  were  neglected  or  destroyed  by  the  env^r  and  jfi;norance  of  the 
Greeks.  Even  the  Pandects  themselves  have  escafied  with  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger from  the  common  shipwreck,  and  criticism  has  pronounced,  that  aU  the 
editions  and  manuscripts  ot  the  West  are  derived  from  one  original.(86)  It  was 
transcribed  at  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  centuiy,(87)  was 
successively  transported  by  the  accidents  of  war  and  commerce  to  Amalphi,(88) 
Pisa,(89^  and  F}orence,(90)  and  is  now  deposited  as  a  sacred  relic(9i;  in  the 
;ancjent  paiace  ui  ike  republic.(92) 

(83)  When  Fast,  or  Fbhius,  fold  at  Pwii  hta  first  printed  BlUee  •■  sieiiiiteTiplfl,  the  price  of  •  perch- 
jnent  copy  wu  reduced  from  four  or  flre  hundred  Va  elxty,  Af^,  and  Tortj  crowne.  The  puUlc  was  at 
Aral  pleaded  with  the  eheapneee,  and  at  length  provoked  by  the  dlacoyery  of  Uie  fraud  (Hattaire,  Anna!. 

'TyDOffraph.  torn.  1.  p.  IS ;  first  edition). 

(84)  This  execrable  practice  prevailed  Uom  the  vUiib,  and  more  especially  ftom  the  xllth,  cnitury,  wbea 
.  It  became  almost  universal  (Montfaucon,  in  the  Memoirs  de  1*  Academiei  torn.  vi.  p.  600,  Jcc  BibUoth^ue 
-Eaisonte  dc  la  Diplomatique,  torn.  I.  p.  176). 

(85)  Pnmponius  (Pandect.  I.  i.  tit  iL  leg.  S,)  obeerres,  that  of  the  Onm  fiNindeis  of  the  civil  law, 
rMudtts,  Brutus,  and  Maniiius,  extant  volumina,  scripta  Maniltl  monometta:  that  of  some  old  repab- 
llcan  iawyem,  bee  versantur  eorum  seripta  intermanua  bomlnum.  Eight  of  the  Aufustan  sages  were 
.nduoed  to  a  compendium :  of  Caaoelllus,  scrtpu  non  extant  sed  anas  liber,  Jfcc :  of  Trebatius,  minns 
rrequeniantur:  of  Tubero,  librt  panim  grati  sunt  Many  qaoiations  in  the  Pondecls  are  derived  from 
books  which  Tribonian  never  saw ;  and,  in  the  long  period  from  the  viiith  to  the  xilith  century  of 
Rome,  the  apparent  reading  of  the  modems  suceessiveiy  depends  on  the  knowledge  and  veracity  of 


(86)  jau,  in  several  instanees,  repeat  the  errors  of  the  scribe  and  the  transposition  of  some  leaves  in  the 
Florentine  Pandects.  This  (bei,  if  it  be  true,  is  decisive.  Tet  the  Pandects  are  quoted  by  I vo  of  Chartres 
Kwbo  died  In  1117),  by  Theobald,  arcbbiabop  of  Cantertrarr.  and  by  Vacarius,  our  first  professor,  in  the 
yesr  1140  (Selden  ad  Fleiam,  c  7,  torn.  U.  p.  1060-1806).  Have  our  British  MB8.  of  Uie  Pandects  been 
it 


(87)  Bee  the  deserlplkm  of  tMs  orlghial  in  Brencknan,  (Htit.  Pandect  Florent  1.  i.  c  S.  3,  p.  4—17,  and 
h  ii.)  Potltian,  an  enthusiast,  revered  it  as  the  auiheDtic  standard  of  JusUnlan  hiswelf  (p.  407, 406) ;  Init  this 
^radox  Is  reftitcd  by  the  abbrevlaiions  of  the  Florentine  MB.  (1.  Ii.  c  9.  p.  117-130).  It  Is  composed  of 
two  quarto  volumes,  with  large  maiglns,  on  a  thin  parchaient,  and  the  Latin  characters  betray  tne  hand 
ofaOrenk  scribe. 


(83)  Brenckman,  at  the  end  of  his  hliloiy,  has  famerted  two  dteertaUoos,  en  the  lepabUe  of  Amalphi, 
«Bd  tbs  PIsan  war  In  the  year  1135,  te. 

(80)  The  discovery  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalohl  (A.  D.  1137,)  Is  fii«  noticed  (In  1501)  by  Lodovicos 
Botognlnas  (Brenckman,  1. 1,  c.  11,  p.  73, 74,  I.  Iv.  c.  S,  p.  417— 4S5),  on  the  (kith  of  a  Plsan  chronicte 
<p.40B,410),  wtibottt  a  name  or  a  dale.  The  whole  sionrtthough  unknown  to  Uie  twelfth  century, 
embellished  by  Ignorant  ages,  and  sospected  by  rigid  criticism.  Is  wM,  however,  destitute  of  much  internal 
proboMlity  (1. 1,  e.  4—8,  p.  17-50).  The  Liber  Pandocunmi  of  Pisa  was  undoubtedly  consulted  in  the 
llvth  oentury,  by  the  great  Bartolus  (pt.  406, 407.    Bee  1. 1,  c.  0.  p.  50—69). 

(00)  Pisa  wa;  taken  by  the  Florentines  In  the  year  1406 ;  and  In  1411  the  Pandects  were  transported  to 
Ibe  capital.    Thesn  events  are  authentic  and  fkmona 

(•1)  They  wero  new  bound  in  purple,  drpoaiied  in  a  rich  cariiet  and  riiown  to  curloos  tiavelleni  by 
-4ks  monks  and  masistrar<>fi  bareheaded,  and  with  lighted  lepers  'Rienckman,  I.  L  c  10, 11,  It,  p.  69-418.) 

'48)  After  the  eollatioasof  PoIUian.  Boiogninus  and  Antoninus  Augustlnusi  and  the  ipieiidid  edillj* 
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It  18  the  first  care  of  a  lefonner  to  preyent  any  future  reformation.  To  mam  • 
4ain  the  text  of  the  Pandects,  the  Institutes,  and  the  Code,  the  use  of  cijpben 
.and  abbreviations  was  rigoroudy  proscribed ;  and  as  Justinian  recollected,  that 
ihe  perpetual  edict  had  been  buried  under  the  weigbt  of  commentators,  be 
denounced  the  punishment  of  foigery  against  the  rash  civilians  who  should  pre- 
-sume  to  interpret  or  pervert  the  will  of  their  SQveieip;n.  The  scholars  of  Accur- 
sius,  of  Bartolus,  of  Cujacius,  should  blush  for  their  accumulated  guilt,  unless 
,thejr  dare  to  dispute  his  riffht  of  bindingi^he  authority  of  his  successors,  and  tne 
native  freedom  of  the  mind.  But  the  emperor  was  unable  to  hn  his  own  incon- 
stancy;  and,  while  he  boasted  of  renewing  the  exchangee  of  Diomede,  of  trans- 
4nittine  brass  into  eold,(93)  he  disoovered  the  necessity  of  purifying  his  gold 
£K>m  the  mixture  of  baser  alloy.  Six  years  had  not  elapsed  from  the  publica- 
tioD  of  the  Code,  before  he  cdndemnea  the  imperfect  attempt,  by  a  new  and 
more  accurate  edition  of  the  same  woik ;  which  he  enriched  with  two  hundred 
of  his  own  laws,  and  fifty  decisions  of  the  darkest  and  most  intricate  nointa  oi 
Jurisprudence.  Eveiy  year,  or,  according  to  Procopius,  each  day,  of  nis  lone 
jreign,  was  marked  by  some  legal  innovation.  Many  of  his  acts  were  rescinded 
by  nimself ;  many  were  r^ected  by  his  successon,  many  have  been  obliterated 
by  time :  but  the  number  of  sixteen  edicts,  and  one  nundred  and  sixty-eight 
.]royEL8,(94)  has  t>een  admitted  into  the  authentic  body  of  the  civil Jurispru- 
'-dence.  In  the  opinion  of  a  philosopher  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  pro- 
^fessien,  these  incessant,  and  for  the  most  part  trifline,  alterations,  can  be  only 
^«xplained  by  the  venal  spirit  of  a  prince,  who  sold  without  shame  his  judgments 
and  his  laws.(96)  The  chaige  of  the  secret  historian  is  indeed  explicit  and 
vehement ;  but  the  sole  instance,  which  he  produces,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
devotion  as  well  as  to  the  avarice  of  Justinian.  A  wealthy  bigot  had  bequeathed 
•bis  inheritance  to  the  church  of  Emesa ;  and  its  value  was  enhancecl  by  the 
dexterity  of  an  artist,  who  subscribed  confessions  of  debt  and  promises  of  pay- 
ment with  the  names  of  the  richest  Syrians.  They  pleaded  the  established 
^prescription  of  thirty  or  forty  years ;  out  their  defence  was  overruled  by  a 
retrospective  edict,  which  extended  the  claims  of  the  church  to  the  term  of  a 
•century ;  an  edict  so  pregnant  with  injustice  and  disorder,  that  after  serviiM^  thii 
occasional  purpose,  it  was  prudently  abolished  in  the  same  ieign.(96)  If  can- 
dour will  acquit  the  emperor  himself,  and  transfer  the  corruption  to  his  wife 
and  favourites  the  suspicion  of  so  foul  a  vice  must  still  demde  the  majestjr  ot 
4iis  laws ;  and  the  advocates  of  Justinian  may  acknowledge,  that  such  levity, 
whatsoever  be  the  motive,  is  unworthy  of  a  legislator  and  a  man. 

{A.  D.  533.1  Monarchs  seldom  condescend  to  become  the  pieceptora  of  their 
jects ;  and  some  praise  is  due  to  Justinian,  by  whose  command  an  ample 
jsystem  was  reduced  to  a  short  and  elementary  treatise.  Among  the  various 
institutes  of  the  Roman  law,(97)  those  of  Caius(98)  were  the  most  popular  in  the 


t»f  tile  PftodeetB  by  TaanOiM  (taiiasi),  Bvuy  Bpeneknaii,  •  DuteliDMn,  undertook  a  ptkrlmafe 
norence,  wbere  be  emplojred  eeveral  yean  in  Uie  atiidy  of  »  lingie  DUuecripL    His  Hlnoria  Paodi 
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ttram  FknendnoruD  (Utredit,  179S,  4to.}i  titougb  a  monnment  of  ioduetiy,'}!  a  niall  poitloa  of  lilp 
"^xilAna]  deaigii. 

(83)  Xaona  xkXkuwv,  tmrfS(H  twtmfitivt  apod  HoaMium  patmn  omnJs  ylitutfi.  (let  Pmlkt  ad 
TaadecL)  A  line  of  Hilton  or  Taoo  would  loriNrtee  ua  in  an  act  of  parliament,  aua  omnia  obiinera 
-wneimua  in  omne  rnmrn.  Of  the  lint  Code  lie  taya,  (Sd  Praftt.)  In  felemum  ▼aUtunim.  Man  ud 
Jbrever! 

(M)  JfrnftUm  la  a  daaric  a4)eeliTe,  bat  a  barfoaroui  enbiUmtiTe  (Ladewfg,  p.  MS).  Juadnian  iwfw 
coUeeted  them  binieelf ;  the  nine  collation,  the  Inal  standard  of  nioaera  tribunala,  conalat  of  nlnety-€l|lit 
Novels;  bat  the  namber  waa  ineieased  by  the  dUlsence  of  Julian,  Baloander,  and  ConUoa.  Lttdewic. 
4i.S40.858.    Aleman.  Not.  in  Aneodot  p.  96. 

(05)  Monteaqulett,  (^nalderatlona  lur  la  Orandenr  et  1«  Decadence  ilea  RoBuilnai  e.  90,  Imn.  ilL  pw  Ml, 
■dto.    On  tbia  occasion  he  throws  aaide  the  gown  and  cap  of  a  President  A  Mortier. 

(06)  Prooopiua,  Aneedot  e.  88.  A  sfanllar  privileie  was  granied  to  the  church  of  Bone.  (Novel.  Ix.) 
7or  the  general  repeal  of  theae  misehieTOua  indnlgencea,  see  Novel,  czi.  and  Edict  v. 

an)  Lactantlus,  in  bto  Institutes  of  (Thrleiianity,  an  elegant  and  spacious  work,  proposes  to  imitate  tbt 

title  and  method  of  tiie  civilians.    Qnidam  pmdentes  et  arbitrl  aqahatls  Institutiooes  CIviles  Juila  co»- 

-      -      —  •      ?anl,r 


Btt.m7.    HeiaecclaaHtat,J.S.NowS13.    Lodewlfi in Vlt Joat. pw  190. 
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fiaift  and  West :  and  their  ose  may  be  considered  as  an  evidence  of  their  merit;. 
They  wen  selected  by  the  imperial  delegates,  Tribonian,  Thec^ilus,  and 
Donkheus :  and  the  freedom  and  purity  of  tne  Antonines  were  incrusted  widi 
the  coarsest  materials  of  a  degenerate  age.  The  same  volume  which  iotm- 
duced  the  youth  of  Rome,  Consiaritinople,  and  Berytus,  to  the  gradual  study  of 
the  Code  and  Pandects,  is  still  precious  to  the  historian,  the  philo80j[lher,  and 
the  magistrate.  The  nrsTmrTss  of  Justinian  are  divided  into  tbor  books :  they 
mooeed,  with  no  contemptible  method,  firom,  L  P«rtoiM,  to,  II.  ThdngSf  and 
inm  thinrs,  to.  III.  Actions;  and  the  article  IV.  of  Private  Wrongs^  is  temi- 
nated  by  me  principles  of  Crimimd  Law* 

L  The  distinction  of  ranks  and  oerMms,  is  the  firmest  basis  of  a  mixed  and' 
limited  government  In  France,  the  remains  of  liberty  are  kept  alive  by  the 
spirit,  the  honoure,  and  even  the  prejudices)  <^  fif\y  thousand  nobles. (99)  Two 
hundred  ikmiliest supply,  in  lineal  descet^  the  second  branch  of  me  English 
legislature,  which  maintains,  between  the  king  and  commons,  the  bftlance  of 
the  constitution.  A  gndation  of  patricians  ancTplebeians,  of  straqgen  and  sub* 
jects,  has  supported  tae  aristocracjr  of  Genoa,  Venice,  and  ancient  Rome.  The  - 
perfect  eqinltty  of  men  is  the  point  in  which  the  extremes  of  democracy  and 
despotism  are  confounded  *  since  the  majesty  of  the  prince  or  people  would  be 
oflbnded,  if  any  heads  were  exalted  above  the  level  of  (heir  fellow^laves  or 
fellow-citizens.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  proud  distinctions  of 
the  republic  were  gradually  abolished,  and  the  reason  or  instinct  of  Justinian 
completed  the  simple  form  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  emperor  could  not 
eradicate  the  popular  reverence  which  always  waits  on  the  possession  of  here- 
.ditaiy  wealth  or  the  memory  of  famous  ancestors.  He  delighted  to  honour  with 
tides  and  emoluments,  his  generals,  magistrates,  and  senatc»s ;  and  bis  preca*- 
rious  indulgeace  communicated  some  rays  of  their  gloiy  to  the  persons  oi  their 
wives  and  children.  Rut  in  the  eye  of  tbe  law,  all  Roman  citieens  were  equal) 
awi  ali  subjects  of  tfie  empire  were  citizens  of  Rome.  That  inestimable  cha^ 
racter  was  degraded  to  an  obsolete  and  empty  name.  The  voice  of  a  Roman 
codd  no  longer  enact  his  laws,  or  create  the  annual  omstefs  of  his  power ;  his 
constitutional  lights  might  have  checked  the  arbitraiy  will  of  a  master ;  and 
the  bold  adventurer  from  Germany  or  Arabia  was  admitted,  with  equi^  favour,. 
to  ibe  civil  and  military  command,  which  the  citisen  alone  had  been  once  en^ 
titled  to  assume  over  the  conquests  of  his  fathers.  The  first  Cesars  had  scnt- 
pulouslv  guarded  the  distinction  of  tngenuous  and  $eroik  birth,  which  was 
decided  fy  the  condition  of  the  mother :  and  the  candour  of  the  laws  was^ 
satisfied,  uher  freedom  could  be  ascertained  durit^  a  siorle  moment  between- 
the  conception  and  tbe  delivery  The  slaves  who  were  liberated  by  a  gene- 
mus  master,  immediately  entered  into  the  middle  class  o^Uhertines  or  freedmen ; 
but  they  could  never  hie  enfranchised  from  the  duties  of  obedience  and  gratis 
tude  j  whatever  were  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  their  patron  and  his  family 
inhented  the  third  part ;  or  even  the  whole  of  their  fortune,  if  they  died  without 
children  and  without  a  testament.  Justinian  respected  the  rights  of  patrons ; 
but  his  indulgence  removed  the  badge  of  disgrace  from  the  two  inferior  oadecs- 
of  feeedmen ;  whoever  ceased  to  be  a  slave,  obtained,  without  reserve  or  delay^ 
the  station  of  a  citizen ;  and  at  length,  the  dignity  of  an  ingenuous  birth,  which 
nature  had  refused,  was  created,  or  supposed  by  the  omnipotence  of  the  emperor. 
Whatever  restraints  of  age,  or  forms,  or  numbers,  bad  been  formerly  introduced 
to  check  the  abuse  of  manumissions,  and  the  too  rapid  increase  of  vile  and  indi- 
gent Romans,  he  finally  abolished :  and  the  spirit  of  his  laws  promoted  the 
4Slination  of  domestic  sexvitude.  Yet  the  eastern  provinces  were  filled,  in  the 
time  of  Justinian,  with  multitudes  of  slaves,  either  born  or  purchased  for  the  use 
of  their  masters ;  and  the  price,  from  ten  to  seventy  pieces  of  gold,  was  deter- 

CBB)  See  tbe  AumIm  PolltlqiMg,  de  r  AbW  da  St  Piene,  torn.  i.  p.  SS,  who  dal«  in  tbe  jmr  178S.  TIid 
SMet  ancient  AimiUes  claim  the  immemorial  poeeenion  of  arma  and  ftefa  Blnee  Uie  Cruaadea,  aonw,  th* 
moat  truly  reapectablef  bave  been  ereated  by  Uie  king  Ibr  merit  and  aenrleea.  The  raceat  and  ▼tilaBf> 
«owd  la  derived  from  the  molUtude  of  venal  offieei,  without  tnitt  or  dlgalty,  which  coothmally  emwil* 
«lia  wealthy  piebeiana.  ' 
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afned  hj  tbeir  age,  tbeir  strengthy  and  their  educalion.(lOO)  But  the  haidshipt 
of  this  dependent  state  wen  continiially  diminished  bT  the  influence  of  j^vem- 
ment  and  religion ;  and  the  pride  of  a  subject  was  no  longer  elated  by  his  abio- 
lute  dominion  over  the  life  «id  happiness  of  his  bondsman.(101) 
The  law  of  nature  instructs  most  animals  to  cherish  and  educate  their  infant 
wny.    The  law  of  reason  inctilcatea  to  the  human  species  the  returns  of 

J  piety.    But  the  exclusire,  afaaolutey  and  perpetual  domimon  of  the  iath^ 

orer  nis  chikireny  is  peculiar  to  the  Roman  jurispnidence,(10t)  and  seems  ta 
be  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  city .(103)  The  paternal  power  was  insti 
tuted  or  confirmed  bj  Ronulus  himself;  and  after  the  practice  of  tiiree  centu 
rics,  it  was  ioBcribea  on  the  fourth  table  of  the  Decemvirs.  In  the  forum,  the 
senate,  or  the  camp,  the*  adult  son  of  a  Roman  citizen  eqjoyed  the  public  and 
prrmte  rights  of  a  ptntm:  in  his  fiitber^  house,  he  was  a  mere  vUng;^  con 
fouiidsd  by  the  laws  with  the  ii»veabks»  the  cattle,  and  the  slaves,  whom  tit* 
capricious  master  might  alienate  or  destroy,  without  being  responsible  to  a» 
eaith^  tribunal.  The  hand  which  bestowed  the  daily  sustenance  might  remuBft 
the  voluntary  gift,  and  whatever  was  acquired  by  the  labour  or  fortune  of  the 
woBt  was  immediately  lost  in  the  piopeity  of  the  fother.  His  stolen  foods  (hi» 
oien  or  his  children)  might  be  reeoverea  by  the  same  action  of  theft  ^IM)  and 
if  either  had  been  fmlj  of  a  trespass,  it  was  in  his  own  option  to  compensate 
the  damage,  or  resvn  to  tiie  injured  party  the  obnouous  animal.  At  the  call 
of  iodigeiice  or  avanoe,  the  master  <h  a  family  could  dispose  of  hia  children  or 
hi»  slaves.  But  the  condition  of  the  sbve  was  iar  more  advantageous,  sinoe  he 
regained  by  the  first  mamiralssion  his  alienated  freedom :  the  son  was  agai» 
restored  lo  his  unnatural  £rther ;  he  mifffat  be  condemned  to  servitude  a  se^md 
and  a  third  time,  and  it  was  not  till  afiier  the  thhd  sale  and  delivenince,(l<tty 
that  he  was  enfiwiehised  from  the  domestic  power,  which  had  been  so  repeefc* 
edJy  abused.  According  to  his  discretioii,  a  father  might  chaslise  the  real  or 
ioaaginary  foults  of  his  children,  hj  stripes,  by  imprisonment,  by  exile,  by  send* 
hate  them  to  the  country  to  wock  m  chains  among  the  aaeanest  of  his  serventa. 


mg  tbem  to  the  country  to  woes  m  chains  among  the  aaeanest  ot  ms  serventa. 
The  majesty  of  a  parent  was  armed  with  the  power  of  life  and  deatiif(lOO^ 
and  the  esample  of  such  bloody  eiecutions,  whkh  were  aoaaetlDMS  praiaea 
and  never  punished,  may  betraced  in  the  annals  of  Rome  beyond  the  times  of 
Pompey  and  Augustus.  Neither  age,  nor  rank,  nor  the  consular  office,  nor  the 
hoooun  of  a  triumph,  oould  exempt  the  moat  illustrious  citizen  from  tba  boode 
of  filial  subjection  :(107)  his  own  deacendants  were  included  in  the  familT  ef 
their  common  anoeston ;  and  the  claims  of  adoption  were  not  kss  sacred  or 

(lOS)  ]rUnopdoiiormrfmTewa«beqiiMUMdtofererallesataM|dMydKwlotB.«iidthelooMnv^^ 
cnUaedlotfMlrilMMof  klivalM;  ttnplaeMor  0DldftvmeoaiiiKni«rfwioraMld«Ddirinif«aa;  If 
9bow  Uwt  an,  twoiily;  if  they  kMW  a  trade,  Uiirty;  jMlariai  or  wiitan,  flify;  aoidwite  or  sAynciMM^ 
mssyjjMumtm  under  ten  yean,  thirty  pleeea;  above,  fifty ;  If  trademen,  aaTenty  (God.  I.  ▼!.  ut.  xUll.  lef  . 
t).    TheaeletalpifeeiaregeiieranyMlowthoaeorttoBiarkat. 

(lei)  Vor Om italaof  riavea and ftaedaiaii, tee lMtilaiea.1. 1,  lit  Ul-Hritt.  L U  tit U.  1.IU. tjt  WM. is 
Pandects  or  DiMifLL  tit  ▼.▼i.LxzzTlU.  tit  I— t?.,aiiruie  whole  of  the  zllh  txwiE.  Code,  1.  vi.  tit. 
tv.  ▼.  L  viL  tit  1— xxiti.  Be  It  heaeeTonrard  onderalood  thitt,  with  the  oricinal  teit  of  the  Imtttatee  and* 
Vandaeia,  tha  eanaapoodaal  ailictaa  in  th«  Antltfttltlaa  and  Btanails  of  HabaBdoaara  impUdllyqaoted , 
and  with  the  ibat  zzvU  booiu  of  tha  PandaetSiUie  laaniad  and  rathmal  Ooinanlarlaa  of  (Sacard  Noo^ 
Opera,  torn.  li.  p.  1— AXL  the  end.    Lvc.  Bat  1794. 

(lot)  See  Ura  patria  potcatas  in  tiM  Imtiuilaa  (I.  L  dt  Ix.),  the  Auidacli  n.  t  tit  ri.  W.)  and  die  Gada 

&TiU.  Ut  zlTit  zlrUi.  xllz.)    Jim  potartatia  quod  in  libaraa  habaaMia  propriam  eat  civian  BomaaonHB 
alii  eoim  alii  mint  liominea.  qui  talem  in  llberoe  liabeant  poteatatem  qaalem  noa  habemua.* 
(108)  DionyaiaB  HaL  U.  p.  M,  OS,  Oratlna  (Opp.  p.  909^)  prodncea  tiie  worde  of  the  twelve  taUea.  Papi- 
nian  (la  CoHatkma  Legnm  Bonan.  el  Mnaycanim,  Ut  iw.  p.  90t,)8iyleB  Uila  patria  polaMaa,  lex  tagte: 
Ulpiaa  (ad  Sabln.  L zzvl.  in  Pandect  1.  i. tit  vi.  leg.  LB,)  aaye,  Joa poteMatla  moribua  raoeptam :  and  furio- 
ana  fllinm  In  ooteatate  habebit    How  aacred— or  rather,  how  abeurd  !t 

(104)  Pandeet,  1.  xlvit  dt  11.  lag.  14,  Na  13,  leg.  38,  Now  1.  Snch  waa  dia  deeiaian  of  DIplaa  and  Paul. 

(105)  The  trina  mancipatlo  la  meat  elearty  defined  by  Ulplan  (Fragment,  x.  p^  501, 508,  edit  Behulting) ; 
and  beat  Uhiatiatad  in  the  AntlquiUea  of  Heineecini.4 

(100)  By  Jiiethiian,  the  old  law,  the  Jue  neeb  of  the  Boman  fttheranadtat  1.  iv.  dt  ix.  No.  7,)  la 
icpoited  and  leprataatad.  Borne  tagal  veadfaa  are  left  in  the  Pandeota(l.  xliU.  dt  xxix.  lag.  3,  No.  4,)  and 
the  CoUatlo  Legum  Romaaarum  el Ifoeaieanini  (dt  11.  No.  3,  p.  180). 

(107)  EXeapt  on  pnblio  oeeaelona,  and  Jn  the  actual  exerelae  of  hia  olBoe.  In  pnbiicia  locia  atqne  mnncfl 
boa,  atqua  MCionibua  patmm,  inra  cam  filtorun  qoi  in  naglntratH  aunt  poteatadbua  oollata  inliiqnlBaeaia 
paailhilnni  al  connlvera,  iu,    ( Aul.  (SelHus,  Noetea  Anlev,  li.  9).    The  leaKMis  of  die  philoaopher  Taorla 
ipara  ja«dfled  by  the  old  and  memorable  example  of  Fabiua;  and  we  may  eontemplate  the  laaia  aloiy  ilk 
Iktalyla  of  Uvy  (xxir.  44),  and  the  homely  idiom  of  Ciaudioa  aoadragariua  the  annallic 
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len  rigorou&  than  those  of  nature.  Without  fear,  though  not  without  dangler  of 
-abuse,  the  Roman  legislators  had  reposed  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  sen* 
^ments  of  paternal  bve ;  and  the  oppression  was  tempered  bj  the  assurauce* 
that  each  generation  must  succeed  in  its  turn  to  the  awful  dignity  of  parent  and 
floaster. 

The  first  limitation  of  paternal  power  is  ascribed  to  the  iustice  and  humanity 
•of  Numa ;  and  the  maia  who,  with  Am  father's  consent,  bad  espoused  a  free- 
man, was  protected  from  the  disgrace  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  slave.  In  the 
£rst  ages,  when  the  city  was  pressed  and  often  famished  by  her  Latin  and  Tus- 
*can  neighbours,  the  sale  of  children  mijrht  be  a  freguent  practice ;  but  as  a 
'Roman  could  not  legally  purchase  the  liberty  of  his  fellow-citizen,  the  market 
must  graduallj[  fail,  and  the  trade  would  be  destroyed  by  the  conquest  of  the 
^republic.  An  imperfect  right  of  property  was  at  length  communicated  to  sons; 
•and  the  threefold  distinction  o( prqfSctUto%Uf  advefOitiauij  and  professUmal^  was 
ascertained  by  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandects.(108)  Of  all  that 
proceeded  from  the  father,  he  imparted  only  the  use,  and  reserved  the  absolute 
dominion ;  yet  if  his  pxids  were  sold,  the  filial  portion  was  excepted,  by  a 
•favourable  interpretation,  from  the  demands  of  tne  creditors.  In  whatever 
accrued  by  marnaee,  gift,  or  collateral  succession,  the  property  was  secured  to 
the  son ;  but  the  father,  unless  he  had  been  specially  excluded,  enjoyed  the 
usufruct  during  his  life.  As  a  just  and  prudent  reward  of  military  virtue,  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy  were  acquired,  possessed,  and  bequeathed  by  the  soldier 
alone ;  and  the  fair  analogy  was  extended  to  the  emoluments  of  any  liberal  pn>- 
'fession,  the  salary  of  pubnc  service,  and  the  sacred  liberality  of  the  emperor  or 
the  empress.  The  life  of  a  citizen  was  less  exposed  than  his  fortune  to  the 
abuse  of  paternal  power.  Yet  his  life  m^ht  be  adverse  to  the  interest  or  pas- 
sions of  an  unworthy  father :  the  same  crimes  that  flowed  from  the  corruption, 
were  more  sensibly  felt  by  the  humanity,  of  the  Augustan  age ;  and  the  cruel 
Erixo,  who  whipped  his  son  till  he  expired,  was  saved  by  the  emperor  from 
the  just  fuij  of  toe  multitude. (109)  The  Roman  father,  from  the  license  of 
-servile  dominion,  was  reduced  to  the  gravity  and  moderation  of  a  judge.  The 
presence  and  opinion  of  Augustus  confirmed  the  sentence  of  exile  pronounced 
against  an  intentional  parricide  by  the  domestic  tribunal  of  Anus.  Hadrian 
transported  to  an  island  the  jealous  parent,  who,  like  a  robber,  had  seized  the 
opportunity  of  hunting,  to  assassinate  a  youth,  the  incestuous  lover  of  his  step- 
oiother.(UO)  A  private  jurisdiction  is  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  monarchy; 
the  parent  was  again  reduced  from  a  judge  to  an  accuser ;  and  the  magistrates 
were  enjoined  by  Severus  Alexander  to  bear  his  complaints  and  execute  his 
sentence.  He  could  no  longer  take  the  life  of  a  son  without  incurring  the  guilt 
^nd  punishment  of  murder;  and  the  pains  of  parricide,  from  which  he  kiad 
been  exempted  by  the  Pompeian  law,  were  finally  inflicted  by  the  justice  of 
Constantine.(  1 11)  The  same  protection  was  due  to  every  period  of  existence ; 
and  reason  must  applaud  the  humanity  of  Paulus,  for  imputing  the  crime  of 
siurder  to  the  father,  who  strangles,  or  starves,  or  abandons  his  new-bom 
infant;  or  exposes  him  in  a  public  place  to  find  the  mercy  which  he  himself 
had  denied.  But  the  exposition  of^  children  was  the  prevailing  and  stubborn 
vice  of  antiquity :  it  was  sometimes  prescribed,  often  permitted,  almost  always 
practised  with  impunity,  by  the  nations  who  never  entertained  the  Roman  ideas 
of  paternal  power :  and  the  dramatic  poets,  who  appeal  to  the  human  heart, 
<iepresent  with  indifference  a  popular  custom  which  was  palliated  by  the 

(108)^Bee  Uie  ffrailaal  enlaiftment  and  ■ecuril^of  the  mHj^temlnm  in  Um  InstitutM  <1.  it.  tit  iz.},  tbe 

lite,  1.14, 15),  the  ii 


(108)  Bee  the  ffradonl  enlaifcment  and  ■ecurily  of  tbe  filial  0«eii/t«m  in  tht 

indeeu  (1.  zv-  Ut.  1. 1,  zll.  tlL  i.)  and  the  Oode.  (L  It.  tit  zzvf.  zzvUO 

(100)  The  ezamplei  of  Erlio  and  Arias  are  related  by  Seneca  (de  (dementi 


iiorror,  tbe  latter  with  applaoee. 

(110)  Quod  latronbrniagls  qui 
almcHate  coiwtotere  (Mareian.  iMtitut.  i.  zW.  In  Pandect  1.  zhrtil.  tit.  Iz.  leg.  S), 

(111)  T •■      •         ■ 

iriththe 


(110)  Quod  latronbi  mails  quam  patris  Jure  earn  Interfbelt,  nam  patria  polestas  lo  pielate  debet  i 
__  . . 'Marclan.       '"  '  *     '     ' " "  *     '      "" 


(11 1  >  The  Pompeian  and  Cornelian  laws  de  mcarii*  and  pttrrieidiM^  are  repeated,  or  rather  BbrMged, 

ith  the  lest  sapMements  of  Alexander  Bevenia,  Constantine,  and  Vahmtinlan,  In  the  Paadecta  0>  zlvltt. 

ttt.  vili.  iz.)  and  Code.  (L  Iz.  Ut  jnrl.  zriU    See  llkewlss  the  Theodosian  CkMle  (1.  Iz.  tit  zhr.  zr.),  wtth 


*Oodefroy*8  Commentary  (torn.  IlL  p.  8€— 113),  who  poiirs  a  Hood  of  andeat  and  modern  leunlng  ovar 
these  penal  laws. 
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motives  of  eeapomj  and  compa88ion.(llt)  If  the  father  could  subdue  bra  own 
feelings,  be  might  escape,  though  not  the  censure,  at  least  the  chastisement  of 
the  laws ;  and  the  Roman  empire  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  infants,  till 
sucb  murders  were  included,  by  Valentinian  and  his  colleagues,  in  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Cornelian  law.  The  lessons  of  jurisprudence(11 3)  and  Chris- 
tianity had  been  insufficient  to  eradicate  this  inhuman  practice,  till  their  gentle 
influence  was  fortified  by  the  terrors  of  capital  punishment.(114) 

Experience  has  proved,  that  savages  are  the  tyrants  of  tne  female  sex,  and 
(bat  toe  condition  of  women  is  usually  softened  by  the  refinements  of  social  life. 
In  the  hope  of  a  robust  progeny,  Lycui^gus  had  delayed  the  season  of  marriajge ; 
It  was  fixed  br  Numa  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve  years,  that  the  Roman  bus- 
Innd  might  educate  to  his  will  a  pure  and  obedient  viiigin.(116)  According  to 
the  custom  of  antiquitjr,  he  bought  his  bride  of  her  parents,  and  she  fulfilled  the 
eoemptioHj  by  purchasing,  with  three  pieces  of  copper,  a  just  introduction  to 
his  house  and  household  deities.  A  sacrifice  of  muts  was  offered  by  the  pon- 
iHb  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses ;  the  contracting  parties  were  seated  on 
the  same  sheei>skin ;  they  tasted  a  saJt  cake  of  far  or  nee  ;  and  this  con/brre- 
^(m,(116]|  which  denoted  the  ancient  food  of  Italy,  served  as  an  emblem  of 
their  mystic  union  of  mind  and  body.  But  this  union  on  the  side  of  the  woman 
was  rigorous  and  unequal ;  and  she  renounced  the  name  and  worship  of  her 
father's  house,  to  embrace  a  new  servitude  decorated  only  by  the  title  of 
adoption.  A  fiction  of  the  law,  neither  rational  nor  elegant,  bestowed.on  the 
mother  of  a  famfly(117)  (her  proper  appellation)  the  strange  chaiacter  of  sister 
to  her  own  children,  and  of  daughter  to  her  husband  or  master,  who  was 
invested  with  the  plenitude  of  pateinal  power.  By  his  judgment  or  caprice 
ber  behaviour  was  approved,  or  censured,  or  chastised ;  he  exercised  the  juris- 
diction of  life  and  death ;  and  it  was  allowed,  that  in  the  case  of  adulteiy  or 
dninkennes8,(118)  the  sentence  might  be  properly  inflicted.  She  acquired  and 
inherited  for  the  sole  profit  of  her  lord ;  and  so  clearly  was  a  woman  defined, 
not  as  a  persmif  but  as  a  thrngf  that  if  the  original  title  were  deficient,  she 
might  be  claimed,  like  other  moveables,  by  the  lue  and  possession  of  an  entire 
year.  The  inclination  of  the  Roman  husband  dischaiged  or  withheld  the  con- 
jugal debt,  so  scrupulously  exacted  by  the  Athenian  and  Jewish  laws;(119) 
out  as  polygamy  was  unknown,  he  could  never  admit  to  his  bed  a  fairer  or 
more  favourite  partner. 

After  the  Punic  triumphs,  the  matrons  of  Rome  aspired  to  the  common  bene* 
Sta  of  a  free  and  opulent  republic ;  their  wishes  were  gratified  by  the  indulgence 


(US)  WtaenUMCIirameiof  TOTeiieeTeproaclMsIiiiwlAforiiotobfyliif  fatooi^^ 
4iiftnt,h6BpealDillkeml)ulMMiiHlama(rter,  aadBOeacwUMKro^  0m  ApalehH. 

(MeUu&oq;ili.  I.  x.  p.  337,  edit.  Delphln.) 

(113)  The  opIirioB  of  Uie  lawyen,  and  tbe  diacretlon  of  tlie  maglitratflB,  had  Introduced  In  the  time  of 
-Taeitiu  aome  lefal  wuralnta,  wiiich  might  aapport  hlaoontnat  of  the  boni  moies  of  the  Oermana  to  the 
JMnuB  legea  alibi— that  Is  to  tay,  at  Rome  (de  MoribiM  Germanorum,  c  IS).  Tertnllian  (ad  Natkmea,  L  L 
c.  J5.)  refutes  bia  own  charges  and  those  of  his  brethren,  against  tlie  heathen  Jnrisprodenoe. 

(114)  The  wiiB  and  homana  sentence  of  the  civilian  Paul  (L  tt.  Sententiaram  tai  Pandect.  1.  xzv.  Ut.  ill. 
Ik.  4,)  is  represented  as  a  mere  moral  precept  1^  Gerard  Noodt  (0pp.  torn.  I.  in  Juliua  Panlhis,  p.  567—- 
S8B,  and  Arnica  Responsio,  p.  501—60^,  who  maintains  the  opinion  of  Justus  Lipsius  (Opp.tom.  it.  p.  409, 
ad  Beigaa,  cent.  L  epist.  85),  and  as  a  posttlTe  blndi^  law  by  Bynkershoek  (da  Jure  ocddendl  liberoa, 
Opp.  torn.  1.  p.  31S-340,  Cure  Secvnds,  p.  asl-HST).  In  a  learned,  but  angry  coniroTeny,  the  two 
firioids  devlaiad  into  the  opposite  eztremea. 

(115)  Dionys.  Hal.  1.  U.  p.  S3, 93.  Plutarch,  la  Numa»  p.  140, 14L  Ts  ew/ui  mi  re  qdw  ttuBtipw  km 
^BtKTovan  rv  yui^wvn  Ytwtff^* 

(US)  Among  tbe  wintar/ViiHunte,  the  triWona,  or  bearded  wheat;  the  JtUgf,  or  the  nnbeaided :  tha 
/•r,  odsraa,  orysa,  whose  deaeription  perfectly  tallica  with  the  rice  of  Spain  and  Italy.  I  adopt  this  iden- 
tity on  tha  credit  of  H.  Paucton,  In  hie  usaful  and  labotiona  Metrokigle  (p.  517— saS). 

(117)  Aulus  GelUua  (Noetes  Attics,  zviii.6,)  glrca  a  ridlculona  deflnilkm  of  iElius  HeUasna,  Matrooa, 
4|iHesemel,sMt«f/ssHUaeqnsBS0pluspeperit,aaporeetraandsciophalnthe8Owklad.  HethenaddaOw 
genuine  meaning,  que  in  matilmoninm  yel  in  manum  convenerat 

(118)  It  waa  eooogh  to  have  tasted  wlnct  or  to  faava  stolen  the  Ipqr  of  the  cellar.  Plla.  Hist  NaL 
xlv.  14. 

(119)  Solon  reqnlrea  three  payments  per  month.  By  tha  Hiaaa,  a  daily  debt  waa  Imposed  on  aa  idia, 
TlMrous,  jronng  husband ;  twice  a  week  on  a  citisen ;  onceoaapeaaant;  once  in  thirty  days  on  a  camel 
4nTer;  once  In  six  months  on  a  seaman.  But  the  stodant  or  doctor  waa  firee  from  tdbale;  and  no  wife, 
if  she  reeelTed  a  w€$klf  sustenance,  could  sue  fi>r  m  divorce:  for  one  week  a  vow  of  absthianea  waa 

laDowed.    Polygamy  divided,  wlUwut  moMplyiiig  tte  dmiai  of  tha  hmtaiid.   MdOt,  UmrEbialai,  L 
IIL  e.  6,lahlB  worfca,  vol.  U.  p.717-790i 
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of  £aithera  and  lovers,  and  their  ambition  wa«  unflucceasfully  veaieled  by  the 
gnvitr  of  Cato  the  CeDsor.(120)  Tbej  declined  the  flolemnities  of  the  old 
Buptiais,  defeated  the  annual  prescription  by  an  absence  of  three  days*  and 
without  losing  their  name  or  independence,  subscribed  the  liberal  and  definite 
terms  of  a  marriage-contract.  Of  their  private  fortunes,  they  communicated  the 
use,  and  secured  tne  property ;  the  estates  of  a  wife  could  neither  be  alienated 
nor  mortgaged  by  a  prodigal  husband ;  their  mutual  ^As  were  prohibited  br 
the  jealousy  of  the  laws ;  and  the  misconduct  of  either  party  might  affiira, 
linder  another  name,  a  future  subject  for  an  action  of  theft.  To  this  loose  and 
v(Juntary  compact,  religious  and  civil  rites  were  no  longer  essential :  and, 
between  persons  of  a  similar  rank,  the  apparent  community  of  life  was  allowed 
as  sufficient  evidence  of  their  nuptials.  The  dignity  of  mairiage  was  restored 
by  the  Cfadriatian^  who  derived  ail  spiritual  grace  from  the  prayers  of  the  fiaiilb- 
M  and  the  benediction  of  the  priest  or  bishop.  The  originv  validity,  and  duties 
of  ^the  holy  institution,  were  r^ulated  by  the  tradition  of  the  synagogue,  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  and  the  canons  of  geneial  or  provincial  ^nods  ;(1£1) 
and  the  conscience  of  the  Christians  was  awed  by  the  decrees  ana  censures  of 
their  ecclesiastical  nilers.  Tet  the  magistrates  of  Justinian  were  not  suUecft 
to  the  authority  of  the  church :  the  emperor  consulted  the  unbelieving  civiiiafl» 
of  antiquity,  and  the  choice  of  matrimonial  laws  in  the  Code  and  Pandects,  is 
directed  by  the  earthly  Biotives  of  justice,  policy,  and  the  natural  freedom  oi 
both  sexes.(l22) 

Besides  toe  agreement  of  the  parties,  the  essence  of  every  rational  contract, 
the  Roman  marriage  required  the  imvious  approbation  of  the  parents.  A 
iiather  might  be  forced  by  some  recent  laws  to  suppW  the  wants  of  a  mature 
daughter ;  but  even  his  insani^  was  not  g^ierally  aUowed  to  suposede  the 
necessity  of  his  consent.  The  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  matnmooy  have 
varied  aoKNig  the  RcMnans  \{193)  but  the  most  solemn  sacrament,  the  confiuwa- 
tion  itself,  might  always  be  done  away  by  rites  of  a  contraiy  tendency.  In 
the  first  ages  the  father  of  a  family  might  sell  his  children,  and  his  wife  was 
reckoned  m  the  number  of  his  children :  the  domestic  Judge  might  pronoonoe 
the  death  of  the  offender,  or  his  mercy  might  expel  her  irem  his  bed  and  house ; 
but  the  slaveiy  of  the  wretched  female  was  hopeless  and  perpetual,  unless  he 
asserted  for  bis  own  convenience  the  manly  prerogative  of  divorce.*  The 
warmest  applause  has  been  lavished  on  the  virtue  of  the  Romans,  who  abstained 
from  the  exercise  of  this  tempting  privik^  above  five  hundred  vears  :(124) 
but  the  same  fact  evinces  the  unequal  terms  of  a  connexion  whicn  the  slave 
was  unable  to  renounce  her  tyrant,  and  the  tyrant  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  his 
slave.  When  the  Roman  matrons  became  tne  equal  and  voluntary  companions 
of  their  lords,  a  new  jurisprudence  was  introduced,  that  marriaKe,  like  other 
partnerships,  might  be  dissolved  by  the  abdication  of  one  of  the  associates* 
In  three  centuries  of  pro6f>enty  and  convptioo,  this  principle  was  enlaiged  to 
frequent  practice  and  pernicious  abuse.  Passion,  interest,  or  caprice,  suggested 
daily  motives  for  the  dissolution  of  marriage ;  a  word,  a  sign,  a  message,  a 


(150)  OiiUi6  0pplMiteww«iiiarlie«rtlwBiltifBttagiipMcliorVal«iiwFlacciM,miid  t 
ndal  ormtkm  oftiweUbr  Cato  (Uv.  xxziv.  1-6).  Bat  we  disU  ntlier  hav  the  poHebed  histortaii  of  th» 
eighth,  than  the  roagh  oraton  of  the  sixth  oentnrv,  of  Borne.  Tbeprindplee,  and  eveo  the  atyle,  of  Cato^ 
are  more  accnntelir  preserved  Iqr  Aulue  GelUos  (x.  S3). 

(151)  For  the  system  of  Jewish  and  CaUmiic  matrfanony,  see  Selden  (Uxor  Efarafca,  Opp.  vol.  ii.  p.  SIS 
— eSO),  Bingham  (ChrtsUan  AnUquhies,  1.  xxil.)  aod  Cbardon  (Hist,  dee  Bacremene,  torn.  rU) 

(15B)  The  eivll  lawi  of  marriage  are  txpomA  in  Uie  Iiucltiitee  (1. 1.  tit.  x.),  the  Pandecti  (i.  xxUi.  xzir. 
XXV.)  aod  the  Code  (I.  v.) :  bat  ae  the  titte  de  rH*  nupUaram  ie  yet  imperftct,  we  are  obUied  to  explpm 
ttw  ftagmant  of  Uljpflan  (tit.  Ix.  p.  980, 9010  and  Uie  Oollatlo  Legam  Hosaleanim  (tit  xvl.  p.  700,  TBI;, 
with  the  WHM  of  PithauB  and  SchuiliBg.  Thqf  find,  in  the  Commentary  of  Servioa  on  the  flnt  Geoigia 
and  the  fourth  iEoeid,  two  curious  paaMges. 

(193)  Aceording  to  Phitarch  (p.  57),  Bonralns  allowed  only  three  groands  of  a  divorce— drankeanesa, 
adulteiy,  and  false  Iteys.  Otherwise,  the  husband  who  abused  his  supremacy  forfeited  half  bis  goods  t» 
the  wife,  and  half  to  Uie  goddess  Ceres,  and  oflbrad  a  S8eri(lce(wiUi  Uie  remainder!)  to  the  terreatrial 
deities.    This  strange  iaw  was  either  fanaginary  or  tnmsienu  ^  .^ 

(194)  In  the  year  of  Borne  SBS,  Bporlus  CarvUhis  Buta  repudiated  a  Mr,  a  9ood,  but  a  bairen  wilb, 
<DioB3FBloa  Hal.  1.  ii.  p.  03.  Plutaroh,  in  Numa,  p.  141.  A^alerlus  Maximns,  1.  II.  c  1.  Aulas  GeliiiH. 
tv.  3).  Ho  waa  quertkaed  by  ttMceuoie,  and  bated  by  Uie  people;  but,  his  divorce  stood  untmpeadwA 
Inlaw 
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Ittlfrr,  ikni  mandate  of  a  freedman,  declared  the  separatioB ;  the  meet  tendet 
of  hiiBiaD  connexions  was  deeiaded  to  a  transient  society  of  profit  or  pleasuFa 
Aecordine  to  the  various  conditions  of  life,  both  sexes  alternately  felt  the  dis- 
grace and  iqjiny :  an  inconstant  spouse  transfened  her  wealth  to  a  new  fenuhf, 
abandoning  a  numerous,  peifaaps  a  spurious,  pro^^ny^  to  the  paternal  authority 
and  caie  of  her  late  husband :  a  l»eautifiil  viivin  might  be  dismissed  to  tfatt 
world,  old,  indigent,  and  frienoless ;  but  the  reluctance  of  the  Romans,  when 
they  were  prewed  to  marriage  by  Augustus,  sufficiently  marks,  that  the  pre- 
vaiiiiig  institutions  were  least  iaFourabie  to  the  males.  A  specious  theory  is 
confuted  by  this  free  and  perfect  experiment,  which  demonstrates,  that  the 
liber^  of  oiForce  does  not  contribute  to  happiness  and  yirtae.  The  facility  of 
eeparation  would  destn^  all  mutual  confidence,  and  inflame  every  trifling  dis- 
pute :  the  minute  difierence  between  a  husband  and  a  stranger,  which  might 
80  easily  be  removed,  might  still  more  easily  l^e  ibigotten ;  and  the  matron, 
who  in  five  years  can  submit  to  the  emfaraoes  of  eight  husbands,  must  cease  to 
reverence  the  chastity  of  her  own  per8on.(l£5) 

Insufficient  remedies  followed  with  distant  and  tardy  steps  the  rapid  prorress 
of  the  eviL  The  ancieiit  worship  of  the  Romans  aitorded  a  peculiar  goodets 
to  hear  and  reconcile  the  complaints  of  a  married  life  j  but  her  epithet  of  Firi* 
^2aca,(126)  the  appeaser  of  husbands,  too  cleariy  indicates  on  which  side  sub- 
mission and  repentance  were  always  expecledl  £very  act  of  a  citizen  was 
fulject  to  the  judgment  of  the  centort;  the  first  who  used  the  privilege  of 
divorce  assigned,  at  their  command,  the  motives  of  his  conduct  ;(l  27)  and  a 
senami  was  expelled  for  dismissing  his  viigin  spouse  without  the  knowledge  or 
advice  of  his  frienos.  Whenever  an  action. was  instituted  for  tbe  recovery  of 
a  marriage-portion,  the  prator,  as  the  guardian  of  equity,  examined  the  cause 
and  the  characters,  and  gently  inclineathe  scale  in  favour  of  the  guiltless  and 
iqjiired  party.  Ai^ustus,  who  united  the  powers  of  both  magistrates,  adopted 
their  different  modes  of  repressing  or  chastising  the  Ikense  of  divorce.ri28) 
The  presence  of  seven  Roman  witnesses  was  required  for  the  validity  of  this 
solemn  and  deliberate  act :  if  any  adequate  provocation  had  been  given  by  tbe 
husband,  instead  of  the  delaj  of  two  years,  he  was  compelled  to  refund  imme- 
diately^ or  in  the  space  of  six  months ;  but  if  be  could  arraign  the  manners  of 
his  wife,  her  guilt  or  levity  was  expiated  by  the  loss  of  the  sixth  or  eighth 
part  of  her  marriage  portion.  The  Christian  princes  were  the  fiist  who  speci- 
fied the  just  causes  of  a  private  divoroe ;  their  institutions,  from  Constantino  to 
Justinian,  appear  to  fluctuate  between  the  custom  of  the  empire  and  the  wishes 
of  the  churcn,(129)  and  the  author  of  the  Noveb  too  frequently  referras  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandects.  In  the  most  rigorous  laws,  a  wife 
was  condemned  to  support  a  gamester,  a  drunkard,  or  a  libertine,  unless  he 
were  guSkty  of  homicide,  poison,  or  sacrilege,  in  which  cases,  the  marria^,  as 
it  should  seem,  might  have  been  dissolved  b^  the  hand  of  tbe  executioner 
But  tbe  sacred  right  of  the  husband  was  invariably  maintained  to  deliver  bis 
name  and  family  from  the  disgrace  of  adultery :  the  list  of  mortal  sins,  either 
male  or  female,  was  curtailed  and  enlaiged  by  successive  regulations,  and 
the  obstacles  of  incurable  impotence,  \oog  absence,  and  monastic  profession, 
were  allowed  to  n^scind  the  matrimonial  obligation.    Whoever  transgressed 

OSS)  ....SicfiuntoctomaiKi 

aalnaoe  per  maXumiuM*  (Juvenal*  Satir.  vl  90). 

A  npld  lacceeiioo,  which  may  yet  be  credible,  aa  well  aa  Uie  non  eonBaliun  nanens  aed  marifeonmi 


a  au€s  computant,  of  Seneca  (de  Benefldia,  iii.  16).  Jerom  saw  at  Borne  a  triumphaat  has 
bury  kia  twenty-fliat  wIliB,  who  had  interred  twenty-two  of  hia  leas  sturdy  predeeewon  (Onp.  toan.  1.  ^ 
SO,  ad  GeroDtiani).  Bat  tbe  ten  huabanda  in  a  month  of  the  poet  Maxtial,  la  aa  eztraTaiaot  J^perhoie  (I 
vl  cnifram  7). 

(IMJ  Baceflum  Virlplacs  (Valariua  Uaxlmua,  I.  ii.c  1),  in  the  Palatine  region  appem  in  Uie  time  of 
Theodoeioa,  in  the  deacriptlon  of  Home  by  Publiua  Victor. 

(1S7)  Valeriua  Maximaa,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  With  aome  propriety  be  jadgea  divorce  more  caimiiittl  than  «ellbaey ; 
ioo  namque  conjn^a  sacra  spreta,  untum,  hoc  etiam  inturiose  tractate. 

(196)  Bee  tbe  laws  of  Aosustus  and  liia  sucoeaaon,  in  Heineeciuai  ad  XiCiem  Fapiam  Poppnam,  e.  19 
nOpp.  torn.  t1.  p.  i.  a  3S3— 333. 

(1»)  AliB  aunt  legia  Cfesarum,  alls  Chfiati :  alkid  PapiaBianiu,  aliod  P«itaa  noattr  pnKipIt  (Jaram 
lam.  1  p.  108,  Selden,  Uxor  Ebiaica,  I.  iii.  c.  31,  p.  M7--853. 
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the  permisBioii  of  the  law  was  subject  to  various  and  heavy  penalties.  Thm 
woman  was  stripped  of  her  wealth  and  ornaments,  without  excepting  the  bodkio 
of  her  hair :  if  the  man  introduced  a  new  bride  into  his  bed,  hir  fortune  might 
be  lawfully  seized  hj  the  vengeance  of  his  eiiled  wife.  Forfeiture  was  some« 
times  commuted  to  a  fine ;  the  fine  was  sometimes  a(;ipravated  by  transpoiiatioii 
to  an  island,  or  imprisonment  in  a  monasteir ;  the  injured  party  was  released 
from  tbe  bonds  of  marriage ;  but  the  oflfender,  durii^  life  or  a  term  of  years^ 
was  disabled  from  tbe  repetition  of  nuptials.  The  successor  of  Justinian 
yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his  unhappy  sulgects,  and  restored  the  liberty  of  divorce 
by  mutual  consent :  the  civilians  were  unanimous,^! 30^  the  theologians  were 
divided,(l3l)  and  the  ambiguous  word  which  contains  the  precept  of  Christ,  is 
flexible  to  any  inteipretationHhat  the  wisdom  of  a  legislator  can  demand. 

The  freedom  of  love  and  marriage  was  restrained  among  the  Romans  by 
natural  and  civil  imjiedimen^  An  instinct,  almost  innate  and  universal,  ap- 
pears to  prohibit  the  incestuous  commerce(13t)  of  parents  and  children  in  the 
infinite  series  of  ascending  and  descending  generatbns.  Concerning  the  obli(|ue 
and  collateral  branches,  nature  is  indifferent,  reason  mute,  and  custom  various 
and  arbitrary.  In  Egypt,  the  marriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  was  admitted 
without  scruple  or  exception :  a  Spartan  might  espouse  the  daughter  of  his 
father,  an  Athenian  that  of  his  mother ;  and  the  nuptials  of  an  uncle  with  his 
niece  were  applauded  at  Athiens  as  a  happy  union  of  the  dearest  relations. 
The  pro&ne  lawgivers  of  Rome  were  never  tempted  by  interest  or  superstitioo 
to  multiply  tbe  forbidden  degrees ;  but  they  inflexibly  condemned  the  marriage 
of  sisters  and  brothers,  hesitated  whether  first  cousins  should  be  touched  by 
the  same  interdict ;  revered  the  paternal  character  of  aunts  and  uncles,^and 
treated  affinity  and  adoption  as  a  just  imitation  of  the  ties  of  blood.  Accotdinr 
to  the  proud  maxims  ot  the  republic,  a  legal  marriage  could  only  be  contracted 
by  free  citizens ;  an  honourable,  at  least  an  ingenuous  birth,  was  required  for 
the  spouse  of  a  senator :  but  the  blood  of  kines  could  never  mingle  in  legiti- 
mate nuptials  with  tbe  blood  of  a  Roman;  ana  the  name  of  Stranger  degraded 
Cleopatra  and  Berenice,(133)  to  live  the  concubines  of  Mark  Antony  and 
Titus.(  134)  This  appellation,  indeed,  so  injurious  to  the  majesty,  cannot  with- 
out indulgence  be  applied  to  the  manners,  of  these  oriental  queens.  A  concu- 
bine, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  civilians,  was  a  woman  of  servile  or  plebeian 
extraction,  the  sole  and  faithful  companion  of  a  Roman  citizen,  who  continued 
in  a  state  of  celibacy.  Her  modest  station  below  tbe  honours  of  a  wife,  above 
the  infamy  of  a  prostitute,  was  acknowledged  and  approved  by  the  laws :  from 
the  a^  ot  Atffi^ustus  to  the  tenth  century,  the  use  of  this  secondary  marriage 
prevailed  both  in  the  West  and  East,  and  tbe  humble  virtues  of  a  concubine 
were  o()en  preferred  to  tbe  pomp  and  insolence  of  a  noble  matron.  In  this 
connexion  the  two  Antonines,  tbe  best  of  princes  and  of  men,  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  domestic  love:  the  example  was  imitated  by  many  citizens  impa- 
tient of  celibacy,  but  regardful  of  their  families.    If  at  any  time  they  desired 

(ISO)  TlielD«lliilMaraiUeiit,batw«Bayc(MMikthaOo«MorTiwodoriiiiO-iU-tltzvl.wll]iOod»- 
ftoy*«  Commentary,  too.  i.  p.  310—315,}  and  JoMlnlaa  (I.  ▼.  Ul.  ZTii.)i  t^  Pandecu  0-  zziT.tiC.  li.)  and 
ttie  Novela.UzU-czvU*cuvii.cxzilT.czl.)  JmUolaa  floctiiatad  to  tlM  lait  betwaea  cItU  and  eecleiiaa- 
tlcaltaw. 

(131)  Id  pure  Greek,  irapvcw  ia  not  a  oommoa  word ;  nor  can  Om  proper  meanlaf  ,  fomieation,  be  atrktlf 
applM  to  matrimonial  iln.  In  a  flguratiYe  aenae,  how  far,  and  to  what  offeneea,  may  it  be  extended  1 
Did  Christ  speak  the  Rabbinical  or  Syrtac  tonguel  Of  what  original  word  li  mwua  the  translation  1 
Bow  Tarionsly  Is  that  Greek  word  translated  in  the  versioos  ancient  and  modem !  There  are  two 
/Mark  z.  11,  Lnke  x?l.  18,)  to  one  (Matthew  ziz.  9,)  that  sneh  groond  of  divorce  was  not  excepted  by 
Jesus.  Borne  critics  have  presumed  to  think,  by  an  erasive  answer,  he  avoided  the  givina  ollbnce  either 
tattw  school  of  tSammal  or  to  Uiat  of  HiUel  (Selden,  Uxor  Ebraica,  1.  iiL  c  18-82. 98.  31).* 

(139)  The  pttedptasof  the  Roman  Jurtspnidenee  are  exposed  by  Justinian  (Institut.  1.  f.  tit  x.) ;  andtha 
tawB  and  manners  of  the  different  nations  of  aaik|uity  concerning  forbidden  degrees,  Ac,  are  copiously 
asplalaed  by  Dr.  Taykw  in  his  BemeBts  of  CivU  Law  (p.  108.  314—339),  a  work  of  amusing,  Uiough 
▼arioas,  reading;  but  whkh  cannot  be  praised  for  philosophical  precision. 

(133)  When  her  ftuher  Agrlppa  died  (A.D.  44),  Rerenice  was  sixteen  years  of  age  (Joseph,  torn.  I. 
Antiqult.  Judaic  I.  xlx.  c.  9,  p.  998,  edit  Bavercamp).  She  was  therefore  above  fifty  years  old  when 
TItUB  (A.  D.  79,)  iBvltus  iBvltam  lavlslt  This  date  would  not  have  adorned  the  tragedy  or  panoial  of 
the  tender  Radne. 

(1S<)  Tbe.aBrmlia  t^iihms  of  Vifgll  (JSneid,  vlll.  088,)  seems  to  be  numbered  among  Um  inonsl«» 
who  warred  wub  Mark  Antony  against  Augustus,  the  senate,  and  Uie  gods  of  Italy. 
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to  legitimate  their  natural  childreo,  the  convenioD  was  instantly  peilbraied  hf 
ihe  celebration  of  tbeir  nuptials  with  a  partner  whose  fruilfulness  and  fideiitjr 
ffaey  had  already  tried/  By  this  epithet  of  naiuralf  the  ofispring^  of  tbe  con- 
cubine were  distinguished  nom  the  spurious  brood  of  adultery,  prostitulion^ 
and  incest,  to  whom  Justinian  reluctantly  grants  the  necessary  aliments  of  life ;. 
and  these  natural  children  alone  were  capable  of  succeeding  to  a  sixth  part, 
of  the  inheritance  of  their  reputed  father.  According  to  the  rigour  of  law^ 
bastards  were  entitled  only  to  the  name  and  condition  of  their  mother,  fron^ 
whom  they  might  derive  the  character  of  a  slave,  a  Strang'  ^  or  a  citizen. 
The  outcasts  of  eveiy  family  were  adopted  without  reproach  as  the  children 
of  the  8tate.(136)t 

The  relation  of  guardian  and  ward,  or  in  Roman  words,  of  tutor  and  pt^nlf 
which  covers  so  many  titles  of  the  Institutes  and  Pandects,(136)  is  of  a  very 
simple  and  uniform  nature.  The  person  and  proper^  of  an  orphan  roust  al  way» 
be  trusted  to  the  custody  of  some  discreet  fnend.  If  the  deceased  father  had 
not  signified  his  choice,  the  agnaiSj  or  paternal  kindred  of  the  nearest  degree, 
were  compelled  to  act  as  the  natural  guardians :  the  Athenians  were  apprehen* 
sive  of  exposing  (he  infant  to  the  power  of  those  most  interested  in  his  death ;. 
but  an  axiom  of  Roman  jurisprudence  has  pronounced,  that  the  charge  of  tute- 
lage should  constantly  attend  the  emolument  of  succession.  If  the  choice  of  the 
father,  and  the  line  of  consan^intty,  afforded  no  efficient  guardian,  the  failure 
was  supplied  by  the  nomination  of  the  pnetor  of  the  city,  or  the  president  o( 
the  province.  But  the  person  whom  they  named  to  thisjcw^lu;  office  might  be 
legally  excused  by  insanity  or  blindness,  by  ignorance  or  inability,  by  previous- 
enmity  or  adverse  interest,  by  the  number  of  children  or  guaraiaitthips  with 
which  he  was  already  burthened,  and  by  the  immunities  which  were  grantedt 
to  the  useful  labours  of  magistrates,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  professors.  TiU 
the  infant  could  speak  and  think,  he  was  represented  by  the  tutor,  whose  au- 
thority was  finally  determined  by  the  ajge  of  puberty.  Without  his  consent  no* 
act  ot  the  pupil  could  bind  himself  to  his  own  prejudice,  though  it  might  oblige 
others  for  nis  personal  benefit.  It  is  needless  to  observe,  that  the  tutor  often 
gave  security,  and  always  rendered  an  account,  and  that  the  want  of  dilispenr^ 
or  integrity  exposed  him  to  a  civil  and  almost  criminal  action  for  the  vicuation 
of  his  sacred  trust  The  a^e  of  puberty  had  been  rashly  fixed  by  the  civiliana 
at  fourteen;^  but  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ripen  mote  slowly  than  those  of 
the  body>  a  curator  was  interposed  to  guard  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  youth 
from  his  own  inexperience  and  headstrone  passions.  Such  a  trustee  had  been 
first  instituted  by  the  praetor,  to  save  a  family  from  the  blind  havoc  of  a  prodigal, 
or  madman ;  and  the  minor  was  compelled  by  the  laws,  to  solicit  the  same 
protection,  to  give  validity  to  his  acts  till  be  accomplished  the  full  period  of 
Iwenty-five  years.  Women  were  condemned  to  tbe  perpetual  tutelage  of' 
parents,  husbands,  or  (guardians ;  a  sex  created  to  please  and  obey  was  never 
supposed  to  have  attained  the  age  of  reason  and  experience.  Such  at  least 
was  the  stem  and  haughty  spirit  df  the  ancient  law,  which  had  been  insensibly 
mollified  before  the  time  of  Justinian. 

II.  The  original  right  of  property,  can  only  be  justiGed  by  the  accident  or 
merit  of  prior  occupancy ;  and  on  this  foundation  it  is  wisely  established  by  the 
philosophy  of  the  civilians.(137^  The  savage  who  hollows  a  tree,  inserts  a 
sharp  stone  into  a  wooden  handle,  or  applies  a  string  to  an  elastic  branch,  be* 
comes  in  a  state  of  nature  tbe  just  proprietor  of  tbe  canoe,  the  bow,  or  tbe 
hatchet.  The  materials  were  common  to  all,  the  new  form,  the  produce  of  bis- 
time  and  simple  industry,  belongs  solely  to  himself.    His  hungry  brethren  can* 

(135)  Tbe  bamUe,  bat  leial  rlf  btt  of  eoncaUiMa  aod  namntl  ehildrcn,  are  Btatsd  in  tbo  InsUtatea  (L 1 
tit.  X.),  tbe  PandeclB  (1.  t.  Ut.  ▼U.]k  ibe  Ckide,  (1.  ▼.  tit.  zzv.)  and  tbe  NoTeia.  (lulv.  Izzxix.)  The  Tesearebc* 
of  Hetneodue  and  Giaonone  (ad  Iiegem  Juliam  et  Papiam  Poppsam,  c  Iv.  p.  ISi^lTS.  Opera  Poetbuuie,,. 
p^  108—158,)  ninatrate  thiw  intereiting  aod  domeetic  nibjeet. 

(138)  See  tbe  aitide  of  gbaidiane  and  warda  la  Uie  Inetitdtea  (L  L  UL  ziii— xzvi.),  Uie  Pandeete  (1.  xzyl. 
ixvli.)  and  the  Code.  (I.  ▼.  dL  zxvlii— Ixx.) 

(137)  InaUtQt  L  tl.  tit  i.  il.  Oompare  the  pure  and  preclee  raaaoDlng  of  Caloa  and  HeineeeiiM  0-  il-  tit 
I.  pl  a»-01.)  wiUi  Uie  locee  prolixitjr  of  TheopbiliM(p.  9O7-0S5}.  Tbe  oplnioni  of  Ulplaa  are  praMrred' 
lathePudects  a  ttit.  viii.  leg.  41,No.l). 
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wst,  witlioot  a  sense  of  their  own  iigostice,.  extort  from  tbe  hoBler  Ibe  jMBe  oi 
the  forest  overtsken  or  slain  by  his  personal  strenglfa  and  dezteritj«  Ifhls  pm- 
vident  care  preserves  and  oniltiplies  the  tame  animals,  whose  nature  is  tcactabie 
to  the  arts  of  education,  he  acquires  a  perpetual  title  to  the  use  and  service  of 
their  numerous  progeny,  which  derives  its  existence  from  him  alone.  If  he 
encloses  and  cultivates  a  field  for  their  suBtenance  and  his  own,  a  barren  waste 
is  conveited  into  a  fertile  soil ;  the  seed,  the  manure,  the  labour,  create  a  new 
^aluB,  and  the  rewards  of  hanrest  are  painfully  earned  bj  the  fatigues  of  the 
nvolving  year.  In  the  successive  states  of  society  the  hunter,  the  shepherd, 
the  hus&ndman,  may  defend  their  possessions  by  two  reasons  which  forcib^ 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  human  mind :  that  whatever  they  ej^'oy  is  the  fruit 
of  their  own  indu^y ;  and,  diat  eveiy  man  who  envies  their  fehcity,  may  pur- 
chase similar  acquisitions  by  the  exercise  of  similar  diligence.  Suob,  in  truth, 
may  be  the  freeaom  and  plenty  of  a  small  colony  cast  on  a  fntitfui  island.  But 
the  colony  muhiplies,  while  tbe  space  still  continues  the  same :  tbe  oommos 
jigfats^  the  equal  inheritance  of  mankind,  are  engrossed  by  the  bold  and  crafty ; 
'each  field  and  forest  is  circumscribed  by  the  landmarks  of  a  jeakms  master ; 
and  it  is  the  peculiar  praise  of  the  Roman  jurispfudence,  that  it  asserts  the 
<Aum  of  the  nrst  occiqpaot  to  the  wild  animaJs  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the 
waters.  In  tbe  progress  from  primitive  equity  to  final  injustice,  the  steps  eie  . 
eilent,  the  shad^  are  almost  impmeptible,  and  tbe  absolute  monepoijr  is 
guarded  by  positive  laws  and  artificial  reason.  The  active  insatiate  principle 
of  self-love  can  alone  supply  the  arts  of  life  and  the  wages  of  industiy ;  aaaae 
soon  as  civil  govemment  and  exckistve  fnoperty  hare  been  introduced,  Ih^ 
become  neoessaiy  to  tbe  existence  of  the  liunian  race.  Except  in  tbe  singular 
institutions  of  Spavta,  Ibe  wisest  legidators  have  disapproved  an  Agrattaa  law 
•as  a  false  and  dangerous  innovation.  Among  the  Romans,  the  enormous  dispro- 
portion of  weahfa  surmounted  the  ideal  restraints  of  a  doubtful  tradition,  ana  an 
obsolete  statute;  a  tradition  that  the  poorest  follower  of  Romulus  hikd^been 
endowed  with  toe  perpetual  inheritance  of  two  iugtra^ilZB)  a  statute  wiuck 
confined  the  richest  citixen  to  the  measure  of  five  nundiea  jiigera,  or  thiee  hun- 
dred and  twelve  acres  of  land.  The  original  territory  of  Rone  consisted  only 
<of  some  miles  of  wood  and  meadow  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber ;  and  do» 
mestic  exchange  oobld  add  nothing  to  the  national  stock.  But  the  goods  of  an 
>alien  or  enemy  were  lawfully  exposed  to  the  first  hostile  occupier ;  the  dty 
was  enriched  by  tbe  profitabte  trade  of  war:  and  tbe  bteodof  her  sons  was  the 
only  price  that  was  paid  for  the  Vobcian  sheep,  the  slaves  of  Britein,  or  the 
gems  and  gold  of  Asiatic  kingdoms.  In  &e  laoguase  of  ancient  jurisprudence, 
ivbich  was  cocrupted  and  foieotten  before  tke  a^  ofJustinian,  these  spoils  were 
<listinguisbed  by  the  name  of  fnoncept  or  monctptiim,  taken  with  tbe  band ;  and 
whenever  they  were  sold  or  emamc^faikdj  the  puncbaaer  required  some  assu- 
rance that  they  had  been  the  property  ot  an  enemy,  and  not  of  a  fellow-citi- 
.zen.(lS9)  A  citheen  could  onl^  foifeit  bk  rMts  by  appaient  deielictioo^  and 
such  dereliction  of  a  valuable  interest  could  not  easily  be  pmsuased.  Ye^ 
according  to  the  twelve  tables,  a  proscription  of  one  year  for  moveable^  and 
of  two  years  for  immoveables,  abolished  tbe  claim  of  tbe  ancient  master,  if  the 
actual  possessor  had  acouired  tbem  by  a  &ir  transaction  from  tbe  person  whom 
he  believed  to  be  the  lawfiil  pnmrietQr.(140)  Such  conscientious  ii^ostice, 
without  antv  mixture  of  fnud  or  toroe,  could  seldom  irguie  the  nembecs  of  a 
small  republic ;  but  the  various  periods  of  three,  of  ten,  or  of  twenty  years, 
deteimined  by  Justinian,  are  more  suiteble  to  the  latitude  of  a  great  empire. 
It  is  only  in  the  tenn  df  presoiption  tbat  the  distinction  of  seal  and  personal 

038)  Tli»A«ritfiimortlieflmlUmiai»tedflaiMdbyV«no(delUsRiHllc*,I.L 
161,  edit  Gener),  and  oloadcd  by  Ftkiy*t  dedUMltoo  (HItt.  Nauir.  xfUL  S).    A  Jiut  aad  iMonaieoak' 
UMBtIa  gfyeo  InllM  AdmlnlMimtkn  dwTeiTMClwstaiBoiiiains  (p.  15I-6S).* 

"•")  ThemiiMiMtMlsezpiBiiMdrnmifUntaBdramolBUslilabyr'  '      '**      '"  "  •"" 


a39}  The  res  maneipe  Is  ezplBioed  from  (Unt  and  ramolB  Usiila  by  Uipiaa  (Fngmeat  til.  zrlll.  p.  SIS, 
euo  and  Bynkenhoefc  (Opp.  torn.  1.  p.  90S-315).  The  de^tion  ta  aonewbat  arUtraiy ;  and  a>  jmbo 
except  Btveelf  have  aalgned  a  roaMm,  I  am  diiBdeiit  of  my  own. 

(140)  From  tUa  abort  preacrtptloa,  Hiune  (BMiya,  ml.  I.  p.  4S3,)  (nftra  tbat  then  eould  not  tkm  be 
more  Older  and  aettleaieot  in  Italy  than  mms  among  tbe  Taitan.  By  tbo  civilian  of  bla  advenaqr 
WaUaoc  he  !•  repixwched,  and  not  without  raawm,  for  overldbUnf  the  eondttiOM.   lartitnt.  I.  U.  Ut.  lit 
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ftrtune  has  been  remarked  by  the  ciTilJans,  and  their  general  idea  of  property 
is  that  of  siinple,  uniform,  and  absolute  dominion.  The  subordinate  exceptions 
<)f  ifse,of  ic«tt/riic^(14l)of4ermVW»,(142)  imoosed  for  the  benefit  of  a  neighbour 
on  lands  ana  houses,  are  abundantly  explamea  by  the  professors  of  jurisprudence. 
The  claims  of  property,  as  far  as  they  are  altered  by  the  mixture,  the  division, 
or  the  transformation  of  substances,  are  investigated  with  metaphysical  subtlety 
by  the  same  civilians. 

The  pefsonal  title  of  the  tirst  proprietor  must  be  determined  by  his  death . 
but  the  possession,  without  any  ai>pearance  of  change,  is  peaceably  continued  in 
bis  children,  the  associates  of  his  toil  and  the  partners  of  his  wealth.  This 
natural  inheritance  has  been  protected  by  the  legislators  of  eveiy  climate  and 
age,  and  the  father  is  encouraged  to  persevere  in  slow  and  distant  improvements, 
\^  the  tender  hope  that  a  long  posterity  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  The 
jmncwk  of  hereditary  succession  is  universal,  but  the  order  has  been  variously 
established  by  convenience  or  caprice,  bjr  the  spirit  of  national  institutions,  or 
by  some  partial  exainple,  which  was  originally  decided  by  fraud  or  violence. 
The  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans  appears  to  have  deviated  from  the  equal i^r 
of  nature,  much  less  than  the  Jewish,(l4d)  the  Athenian,(144)  or  the  English 
institutions.f  145)  On  the  death  of  a  citizen,  all  his  descendants,  unless  they 
were  alreaay  freed  from  his  paternal  power,  were  called  to  the  inheritance  of 
his  possessions.  The  insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture  was  unknown ;  the 
two  sexes  were  placed  on  a  just  level ;  all  the  sons  and  daufi^hters  were  entitled 
to  an  equal  portion  of  the  patrimonial  estate  ;  and  if  any  of  the  sons  had  been 
intercepted  dv  a  premature  death,  hb  person  was  represented,  and  his  share 
was  divided,  by  his  surviving  children.  On  the  failure  of  the  direct  line,  the 
ri^ht  of  succession  must  diveif^  to  the  collateral  branches.  The  degrees  o« 
kmdred(146)  are  numbered  by  the  civilians,  ascending  from  the  last  possessor 
•to  a  common  parent,  and  descending  from  the  common  parent  to  the  next  heir ; 
my  father  stands  in  the  first  deeree,  my  brother  in  the  second,  his  children  in 
the  third,  and  the  remainder  of  me  series  may  be  conceived  by  fancy,  or  pic- 
tured in  a  genealogical  table.  In  this  computation,  a  distinction  was  made 
essential  to  the  laws  and  even  the  constitution  of  Rome :  the  agnaU,  or  persons 
connected  by  a  line  of  males,  were  called,  as  they  stood  in  the  nearest  dee^ree, 
to  an  equal  partition;  but  a  female  was  incapable  of  transmitting  any  Wal 
claims ;  and  the  cognaU  of  every  rank,  without  excepting  the  near  relation  of  a 
mother  and  a  son,  were  disinherited  bj  the  twelve  t^les,  as  strangers  and 
aliens.  Amonfip  the  Romans,  a  gen»  or  lineage  was  united  by  a  common  name 
and  domestic  rites ;  the  various  ct^nomenM  or  9wmaim6»  of  Scipio,  or  Marcellus, 
distinguished  from  each  other  the  subordinate  branches  or  families  of  the  Corne- 
lian or  Claudian  race:  the  default  of  i3b»  agnaU^  of  the  same  surname,  was 
supplied  by  a  laiger  denomination  of  gentikiz  and  the  vigilance  of  the  laws 
maintained,  in  the  same  name,  the  perpetual  descent  of  reugion  and  property. 
A  similar  principle  dictated  the  Voconian  law,(147)  which  abolished  the  right 

(Ul)  See  tiie  Iniacatee  (1. 1.  tit  iv.  v.)  and  Om  Psndeeta  (1.  vU.)  Noo4t  hM  oompoeed  a  levned  and 
diiUnct  treaCbw  de  Unfrvtet^    Opp.  torn.  L  p.  387— 478L 

(143)  The  qneAloM  i»  StrvUntiima  are  difleaved  In  the  loailtatee  (1.  ii.  tit.  Ml.)  and  the  Pandects.  (U 
rUl.)  Cicero  (pro  Horen9L,  e.  9,)  and  Lactantlue  (InMltnL  Divin.  1.  L  e.  1.)  alfect  lo  laugh  at  Uie  inetgni- 
flcant  doctrine,  de  aquA  pluriA  areenda,  dec  Yet  it  might  be  of  flrequent  uae  among  Utigioos  neighbonn, 
holb  in  town  and  eountry. 

(143)  Among  the  patrtarcha,  the  (Irat-born  eojoyed  a  myadc  and  splritnal  primogeniture  (Genesis  zzv 
31).  In  Uie  land  of  Canaan  he  was  enlitled  to  a  double  portion  of  inheritance  (Deuteronomy  xxl.  17,  witli 
Le  Clere*s  Judleioos  Commentary). 

(144)  At  Athens  Um  sons  were  equal,  bat  Uie  poor  danghters  were  endowed  at  Uie  discretion  of  Uieir 
brotbera.  Bee  tiie  xXiypcxM  pleadings  of  bens  (in  Uie  sevenUi  volnme  of  the  Greek  orators),  Ulustrated 
by  the  version  and  eomment  of  Sir  WiUlam  Jones,  a  scholar,  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  genius. 

(145)  In  Bnglaod,  Uie  eldest  son  akme  Inlierits  aU  Uie  land,  a  law,  says  the  orthodox  jndge  BlacksUme 
(Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  Enaland,  yol.  ii  p.  315),  unjust  only  hi  the  opinion  of  younger  brothers. 
It  may  be  of  some  political  use  in  raarpening  their  industry. 

(148)  Blacfcstone's  Tables  (vol.  11.  p.  903,)  npresent  and  compare  the  decrees  of  tho  civil,  with  those 
of  the  canon  and  common  law.  A  separtte  tract  of  Julius  Paulns,  de  gradibus  et  afflnibus,  is  inserted 
or  abridged  in  the  Pandects.  (L  xxzvHI.  tit,  x.)     In  the  seventh  degiBe  he  computes  (No.  18,)  1033 


(M7)  The  Voeonlan  law  was  enacted  In  the  year  of  Rome  5B4i    The  younger  Bdpio,  who  was  then 
seventeen  yean  of  ifB  (Fienahemios,  BopptemeBt  LIvlan.  zlvL  40),  found  an  occasion  of  < 

Vol.  111.— N 
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of  Cimaie  inheritaiiee.  As  lonr  as  viigiiM  were  riven  or  told  in  mairiag*,  Hmt 
adoptioD  of  the  wife  eitUn^uisbed  tbe  hopes  of  me  daug;hter.  But  the  eoual 
auGoeasion  of  independent  ooationi,  supported  tbeir  pride  and  kixuty,  and  mli^lit 
transport  into  a  foreign  bouse  tbe  ricbes  of  their  (atfaers.  Wbiie  the  maxims  of 
Cato(l48)  were  reveredy  tbey  tended  to  perpetuate  in  each  family  a  just  and 
virtuous  mediocrity ;  till  female  blandishments  insensibly  triumphed ;  and  etrery 
salutary  restraint  was  lost  in  the  dissolute  greatness  of  the  republic*  Tbe  nepur 
of  the  decemvirs  was  tempered  by  tbe  e<|uity  of  the  prstors.  Their  eoicts 
ivstored  emancipated  and  posthumous  children  to  the  rights  of  nature ;  and 
upon  the  failure  of  the  agnaUt  tbey  preferred  the  blood  oi  tbe  cognati  to  the 
name  of  the  gentiles^  whose  title  and  character  were  insensibly  covered  with 
4>b|ivion.  Tbe  recinrocal  inheritance  of  mothers  and  sons  was  established  id 
the  TertuUian  and  Orohitian  decrees  hj  the  humanity  of  the  senate.  A  new 
and  more  impartial  order  was  introduced  by  the  novels  of  Justinian,  who  aflected 
to  revive  the  jurisprudence  of  the  twelve  tables.  Tbe  lines  of  masculine  and 
female  kindred  were  confounded:  tbe  descending,  ascending,  and  collateral 
series,  was  accurately  defined ;  and  each  degree,  according  to  the  proximity  of 
blood  and  afiectioni  succeeded  to  tbe  vacant  possesnoos  of  a  Konan  citi* 

w;i49) 

The  order  of  suocesaioii  is  regulated  by  nature,  or  at  least  by  the  geoemi 
and  permanent  reason  of  the  lawgiver ;  but  this  ordes  is  htq/ienHj  vidaled  by 
the  arbitrary  and  partial  wiZb  wnicb  prolonged  the  dominion  ot  the  testator 
beyond  the  grave,(l^O)  In  the  simple  state  of  society,  this  last  use  or  abuse 
of  the  right  of  proper^  is  seldom  inchilged  :  it  was  intRxbiced  at  Athena  by 
the  laws  of  Soloa ;  and  the  private  testaments  of  the  &ther  of  a  family  ara 
authorized  by  the  twelve  tables.  Before  the  time  of  tbe  decemvifs,(t61)  a 
Roman  citizen  exposed  his  wishes  and  motives  to  the  asoemMy  of  the  tbiity 
euri«  or  parishes,  and  the  general  law  of  inheritance  was  suspended  by  an 
Qccasionsi  act  of  tbe  legislature.  After  the  penbissioo  of  the  decemvirs,  eacb 
private  lawgiver  promulgated  bis  verbal  or  written  testament  in  tbe  )M«eeno» 
of  five  citizens,  who  represented  the  five  classes  of  the  Roman  people ;  a  sixMs 
witness  attested  their  ooncurrence ;  a  seventh  we%faed  the  copper  mon^^ 
which  was  paid  by  an  imsjginaiy  purcbsaer ;  and  the  estate  was  emancipateci 
by  a  fictitious  mle  and  immediate  relesae.  This  sinplar  ceremooy,Tt6S) 
which  excited  tbe  wonder  of  the  Greeks,  was  still  practised  in  the  age  of  Se« 
yerus ;  but  the  prntors  had  alread]^  approved  a  more  simple  testament,  for 
which  they  required  the  seals  and  signatures  of  seven  witnesses,  free  from  all 
legal  exceptfon,  and  purposely  summoned  for  the  execution  of  that  important 
aet.  A  domestic  monarch,  who  reigned  over  tbe  lives  and  fortunes  of  his 
children,  might  distribute  their  respjective  shares  accor^np^  to  the  degrees  oF 
their  merit  or  his  ailection ;  his  arbitrary  displeasure  chastised  an  unworthy 
son  by  tbe  loss  of  his  inheritance  and  the  mortifymg  preference  of  a  stranger. 
But  the  experience  of  unnatural  parents  recomanended  some  limitations  of 
their  testamentary  powers.  A  son,  or,  by  the  laws  of  Justinian,  even  a  daughter^ 
ooidd  no  longer  be  disinherited  by  their  silence ;  they  were  compelled  to  name 

an  ^eoenmity  to  tail  iiioCh«r»  tlHen,  kc  (Folybliig,  torn.  IL  I.  xni.  p.  149a^U04,  tdH.  Gnoov.  a  dona 
tlcwltaeM). 

(148)  Liiem  yoeoBiam  (Ernerti,  Ctavla  Clcetonlana)  magnS  toco  bonto  laterllMW  (1  kv  ymn  of  i|») 
goaaiMem,  mvm  old  Cato  (de  8enactuUL  c.  5).    Aulua^MUua  (vii.  12,  xvli.  6,)  baa  mvad  aoBM  ptMafM. 

(140)  B«e  ibe  law  of  tueceMion  in  the  IradtatM  of  Caiiia  (1.  iL  tiL  vlil.  p.  190—144,)  a^  JuMlntan  (L 
lU.  Ul.  I— tl.  whh  the  Greek  version  of  Tbeophilat,  p.  515-^5. 588-mO),  the  PaBdeMaO.  toviii.  lb.  r'u 
— zvlL),  tbeCk)de  (L  vi.  tit  ly— Iz.)  and  the  Nevala.  (cxvUi.) 

(150)  That  sucoenkm  waa  tbe  nOe,  testament  the  ettmtim,  ta  proved  by  Taylor  (JStamts  of  L'ivU 
Law,  p.  5l»-nS87),  a  leanied,  rattbllng,  spirited  writer.  In  tba  second  and  UiM  booka,  the  moibod  of 
tbe  Institutes  is  (kmbtleas  preposterous ;  and  Uie  chanoeikw  Onqnessoau  (Oeuvraa,  lam.  k  p.  9ni,)  wMiea 
bis  ooantryman  Domal  in  the  place  of  Triboniaa.  Tet  MMMsis  before  Mtessastsne  to  m  mntj  Oe 
ntUwai  order  q/*  th$  ewU  Urn; 

(151)  Prior  examples  of  tostamenlB  an  perbapaftibulous.  At  At&aoamdhAdieseflithwenlreoaldiBaks 
a  will  (Plviarcb,  in  Salone.  torn.  i.  p.  164.    Bee  Iskus  and  Jones.) 

(I9S)  Tbe  ttstament  of  Augustus  Is  specified  by  Suetoniuj  (in  Ancwst.  clOl,  In  Neron.  c  4,)  who  mtm 
be  studied  aa  a  eode  of  Soman  antiquities.  Plutarch  (Oposcul.  ton.  11.  p.  976,;  to  surprised  oray  dc 
MfVtmt  ypsfwiv  mm  imi  gwyj^riw  frX^fnmint,  trtfoi  ds  swW«  rsf  asif  .  Th«l««HMi«rUlplaB 
<fngment.  iJt.xx.p.  eS7,edic  SchoiUnf)  is  almost  too  aachwdve   aoiui  !■  iwnaM. 
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the  crimiDal,  and  to  specify  the  offence ;  and  the  justice  of  the  emperor  ena- 
Aerated  the  sole  causes  that  could  justify  such  a  violation  of  the  first  principles 
of  nature  and  societv.(l63|  Unless  a  legitimate  portion^  a  fourth  part,  bad 
been  reserved  for  the  children,  they  were  entitled  to  institute  an  action  or 
Goni|>Iaint  of  inoffiaofu  testament ;  to  suppose  that  their  father's  understanding^ 
was  impaired  by  sickness  or  age ;  and  respectfully  to  appeal  from  his  rigoix>i» 
sentence  to  the  deliberate  wisdom  of  the  magistrate.  In  the  Roman  juris- 
prudence, an  essential  distinction  was  admitted  between  tlie  inheritance  and 
(he  legacies.  The  heirs  who  succeeded  to  the  entire  unity,  or  to  any  of  the 
twelve  fractions  of  the  substance  of  the  testator,  represented  his  civil  and  reli- 
gious character,  asserted  his  rights,  fulfilled  his  obligations,  and  dischai^d  the 
gifts  of  friendship  or  liberality  which  his  last  will  had  bequeathed  under  the 
name  of  legacies.  But  as  the  imprudence  or  prodigalihr  of  a  dying  man  migl^ 
exhaust  the  inheritance,  and  leave  only  risk  and  labour  to  his  successor,  he  was 
empowered  to  retain  the  Falcidian  portion  ;  to  deduct,  before  the  payment  of 
the  legacies,  a  clear  fourth  of  bis  own  emolument.  A  reasonable  ume  was 
allowed  to  examine  the  proportion  between  the  debts  and  the  estate,  to  decide 
whether  he  should  accept  or  refuse  the  testament ;  and  if  he  used  'be  benefit 
of  an  inventoiy,  the  demands  of  the  creditors  could  not  exceed  the  valuation 
of  (be  effects.  The  last  will  of  a  citizen  might  be  altered  during  his  life  or 
rescinded  afber  his  death  ;  the  pei^ons  whom  he  named  might  die  before  hiro^ 
or  reject  the  inheritance,  or  be  exposed  to  some  legal  disqualification.  In  the 
contemplation  of  these  events,  be  was  permitted  to  substitute  second  and  third 
heirs,  to  replace  each  other,  according  to  the  order  of  the  testament ;  and  the 
incapacity  of  a  madman  or  an  infant  to  cequeath  his  property,  might  be  supplied 
by  a  similar  8ubstitution.(l54)  But  the  power  of  the  testator  expired  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  testament ;  each  Roman  of  mature  age  and  discretion  acquired 
the  absolute  dominion  of  his  inheritance,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  civil  law 
was  never  clouded  by  the  lor^  and  intricate  entails  which  confine  the  happtness 
and  freedom  of  .unborn  generations. 

Conquest  and  the  formalities  of  law  established  the  use  of  codicils.  If  a 
Roman  was  surprised  by  death  in  a  remote  province  of  the  empire,  he 
addressed  a  short  epistle  to  his  legitimate  or  testamentaiy  heir ;  who  fulfilled 
with  honour,  or  neglected  with  impunity,  this  last  request,  which  the  juries 
before  the  ase  of  Augustus  were  not  authorized  to  enforce.  A  codicil  might 
be  expressed  m  any  mode,  or  in  any  bnguage  ;  but  the  subscription  of  five: 
witnesses  must  declare  that  it  was  the  g:enuine  composition  of  the  author.  His^ 
intention,  however  laudable,  was  sometimes  illegal ;  and  the  invenlion  ofj^hi^ 
cormnissa^  or  trusts,  arose  from  the  struggle  between  natural  justice  and  positive 
jurisprudence.  A  stranger  of  Greece  or  Africa  mi^ht  be  the  friend  or  bene&ctofi 
of  a  childless  Roman,  but  none,  except  a  fellow-citizen,  could  act  as  his  hefr.. 
The  Voconian  law,  which  abolished  female  succession,  restrained  the  l^cy 
or  inheritance  of  a  woman  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces  ;(155): 
and  an  only  daughter  was  condemned  almost  as  an  alien  in  her  father's  house^ 
The  zeal  of  friendship,  and  parental  affection,  suggested  a  liberal  artifice  :  a* 
qualified  citizen  was  named  in  the  testament,  with  a  prayer  or  injunction  that 
he  would  restore  the  inheritance  to  the  |>erBon  for  whom  it  was  truly  intended.. 
Various  was  the  conduct  of  the  trustees  in  this  painful  situation;  they  had  swomi 
to  observe  the  laws  of  their  countir,  but  honour  prompted  them  to  violate  tfieFr 
oath ;  and  if  they  preferred  their  interest  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  they 
forfeited  the  esteem  of  every  virtuous  mind.  The  declaration,  of  Augustus 
relieved  their  doubts,  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  confidential  testaments  and  codi* 

(1S3)  Jotttnian  (Novell,  cxv.  No.  3, 4,)  ennmerttM  only  the  poblle  and  private  cilmar  fbr  which  m  bob 
mtehtlikewiMdtaiBlierithltftiUMr.*  ^    _ 

054)  The  »nb»titmiimu  JUei-€«mmi»»airt9  of  the  modern  cMI  law  !■  ft  feudal  Idea  craded  OQ  Ui* 
Eoman  Jnrlaprudenee,  and  besrv  ecaicely  any  reeenblanee  to  Uw  anelent  fldei-conuakia.  InaUtutfcma  da 
Droit  Fiancole,  Um.  f .  p.  347-^383.  Denleeart,  DeeUons  de  Jitritpriidence,  torn.  iv.  p.  STT^-SM^  ThejK 
wera  ■iretctaed  to  Uie  fourth  degree  by  ao  abuee  of  the  dizUi  Novel;  a  partial,  perplezed,  de<vlamarn>y 
Hw. 
J2^  Dion  Oaariiie(tom.tt.  LlTi  p.814,wlUi  Rciinar*B  Noiea)i9eGiaei  iii<  Greek  money  Uie  nmi  of 
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cilsy  and  gently  unravelled  the  forms  and  restraints  of.  the  republican  jurispni- 
dence.(156)  But  as  the  new  practice  of  trusts  degenerated  into  some  abuse, 
the  trustee  was  enabled,  by  the  Trebellian  and  Pe^asian  decrees,  to  reserve 
one-fourth  of  the  estate,  or  to  transfer  on  the  head  of  the  real  heir  a)i  the  debts 
and  actions  of  the  succession.  The  interpretation  of  testaments  was  strict  and 
literal ;  but  the  language  of  trusts  and  codicils  was  delivered  irom  the  minute 
and  technical  accuracy  of  the  civilians. (157) 

in.  The  general  duties  of  mankind  are  imposed  by  (heir  public  and  private 
relations ;  but  their  specific  obligations  to  each  other  can  only  be  the  enect  c^, 
1.  a  promise,  2.  a  benefit,  or,  3.  an  injuiy ;  and  when  these  obligations  are  rati- 
fied by  1^,  the  interested  party  may  compel  the  performance  by  a  judicial 
action,  Biji  this  principle  the  civilians  of  eveiy  country  have  erected  a  similar 
jurisprudence,  the  fair  conclusion  of  universal  reason  and  justice. (158) 

L  The  goddess  o( faith  [o(  human  and  social  faith)  was  worshipped,  not  only 
in  her  temples,  but  in  the  lives  of  the  Romans ;  and  if  that  nation  was  deficient 
in  the  more  amiable  qualities  of  benevolence  and  generosity,  they  astonished 
the  Greeks  by  their  sincere  and  simple  performance  of  the  most  burthensome 
engagements.  (159)  Yet  among  the  sanoe  people,  according  to  the  rigid  maxims 
of  the  patricians  and  decemvirs,  a  naked  pacty  a  promise,  or  even  an  oath,  did 
not  create  any  civil  obligation,  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  legal  form  of  a 
stipvlation.  Whatever  might  be  the  etymology  of  the  Latin  word,  it  conveyed 
the  idea  of  a  firm  and  irrevocable  contract,  which  was  always  expressed  in  the 
mode  of  a  question  and  answer.  Do  you  promise  to  pay  me  one  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  ?  was  the  solemn  interrogation  of  Seius.  I  do  promise,  was  the 
repl^  of  Sempronius.  '  The  friends  of  Sempronius,  who  answered  for  his  ability 
and  inclination,  might  be  separately  sued  at  the  option  of  Seius :  and  the  benent 
of  partition,  or  order  of  reciprocal  actions,  insensibly  deviatea  from  the  strict 
theory  of  stipulation.  The  most  cautious  and  deliberate  consent  was  justly 
re<]uired  to  sustain  the  validity  of  a  ^tuitous  promise  ;  and  the  citizen  who 
might  have  obtained  a  legal  security,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  neglect.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  civilians  successfully  laboured 
to  convert  simple  engagements  into  the  form  of  solemn  stipulations.  The  pne- 
tors,  as  the  euardians  of  social  faith,  admitted  every  rational  evidence  of  a 
voluntary  and  deliberate  act,  which  in  their  tribunal  produced  an  equitable 
obligation,  and  for  which  they  gave  an  action  and  a  remedy.(160J 

2.  The  obligations  of  the  second  class,  as  they  were  contracted  by  the  deli- 
very of  a  thing,  are  marked  by  the  civilians  with  the  epithet  of  reaf.(161)  A 
grateful  return  is  due  to  the  author  of  a  benefit !  and  whoever  is  intrusted  with 
the  property  of  another,  has  bound  himself  to  the  sacred  duty  of  restitution* 
In  the  case  of  a  friendly  loan,  the  merit  of  generosity  is  on  the  side  of  the 
lender  only,  in  a  deposite  on  the  side  of  the  receiver;  out  in  a  pledge,  and  the 
rest  of  the  selfish  commerce  of  ordinary  life,  the  benefit  is  compensated  by  an 
equivalent,  and  the  obligation  to  restore  is  variously  modified  by  the  nature  of 
the  transaction.  The  Latin  language  very  happily  expresses  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  cornmodaiwm  and  the  mviuuTn,  which  our  poverty  is 
leduced  to  confound  under  the  vague  and  common  appellation  of  a  k>an.    In 

(156)  The  revolttUoiM  of  the  Roman  Iswt  of  inheritance  are  finely,  dioufh  Bometiaaea  fluwtfnUy, 
Mneed  by  Monteequieu.    EeprK  dea  Loix,  1.  zxvii. 

(157)  or  Uie  civil  Juriapnidence  of  auccenions,  testaments,  codicils,  Imcies.  and  trusts,  Uw  principlon 
•re  aacanalned  in  the  tnsUtutes  of  Caiua  (I.  ii.  Ut.  li— ix.  p.  91—144),  Justinian  fl.  ii.  tiL  x— xxv.)  and 
t^nphiias  (p.  388—514) ;  and  the  inunenae  detail  oceuplea  twelve   books  ^xxvUl— xxxix.)  of  the 


(158)  The  Institutes  of  Cains  0.  ii.  titlx.  x.  p.  144—214),  of  Justinian  fl.  lit.  tit.  xiv— xxx.  1.  Iv.  tit.  i— 
vl.),  and  of  Theophilus  (p.  616—837),  distinguishes  four  sorts  of  obligations- aut  r«,  ant  o«rfrw,  aut  litarit, 
nut  eoNMfUit ;  but  I  confess  myself  partial  to  my  own  division.* 

(150)  How  much  Is  the  cool,  rational  evidence  of  Poiybius  (1.  vl.  p.  693. 1.  zxxi.  p.  1459, 1460,)  superior 
to  vacue,  intliKriminate  applause— omnium  maxima  et  prccipue  fldem  coluit.    A.  Gellius,  xx.  J. 

(160)  The  Jns  Prvtorinm  de  Paetta  et  Transactionibiis  is  a  separate  and  satisfactory  treatise  of  Gerard 
Koodt  (0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  483-^564).  And  I  will  here  observe  that  the  universities  of  Holland  and  Branden- 
burgh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  aniear  to  have  studied  the  civil  law  on  the  moal  just  an4 
liberal  prindpfes-t 

(161)  The  nice  and  various  subject  of  contracts  by  consent,  is  spread  over  four  hooks  (xvii— xx.1  of  tin 
Pandects,  and  la  one  of  the  paria  best  deserving  of  tiie  atteution  of  an  English  atuileiit4 
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fbe  ^Nmer,  the  borrower  was  oblieed  to  restoie  the  same  individual  thing;  with 
which  he  had  been  aceommodaUa  for  the  temporary  supply  of  bis  wants ;  id 
the  latter,  it  was  destined  for  his  use  and  consumption,  ana  be  dischai^ed  this 
mutual  eng^afi^eraenty  bj  substituting  the  same  specific  value,  according  to  a  just 
estimation  of  number,  of  weight,  and  of  measure.  In  the  contract  of  mi^,  the 
absolute  dominion  is  transferred  to  the  purchaser,  and  he  repays  the  benefit 
with  an  adequate  sum  of  gold  or  silver,  the  price  or  universal  standard  of  all 
earthly  possessions.  The  obligation  of  another  contract,  that  of  locatMn,  is  of 
a  more  complicated  kind.  Lands  or  houses,  labour  or  talents^  may  be  hired  for 
a  definite  term ;  at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  the  thing  itself  must  be  restored 
to  the  owner  with  an  additional  reward  for  the  beneficial  occupation  and  em- 
ployraent.  In  these  lucrative  contracts,  to  which  may  be  added,  those  ol'  part- 
Denhip  and  commissions,  the  civilians  sometimes  imagine  the  delivery  of  the 
object,  and  sometimes  presume  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The  substantial 
pledge  has  been  refined  into  the  invisible  rights  of  a  roortgaee  or  hypoOieea  ; 
and  the  agreement  of  sale,  for  a  certain  price,  imputes,  from  that  moment,  the 
chances  of  gain  or  loss  to  the  account  otthe  purchaser.  It  may  be  fairly  sup* 
posed,  that  every  man  will  obey  the  dictates  of  his  interest ;  and  if  he  accepts 
the  benefit,  he  is  obliged  to  sustain  the  expense,  of  the  transaction.  In  this 
boundless  subject,  the  historian  will  observe  the  lacatiim  of  land  and  money, 
the  rent  of  the  one  and  the  interest  of  the  other,  as  they  materially  affect  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  landlord  was  oflen  obliged  ta 
advance  the  stock  and  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  to  content  himself  with  a 
partition  of  the  fruits.    If  the  feeble  tenant  was  oppressed  by  accident,  conta^ 

ri,  or  hostile  violence,  he  claimed  a  proportionable  relief  from  the  equi^  of 
laws ;  five  years  were  the  customaiy  term,  and  no  solid  or  costly  improve- 
ments could  be  expected  from  a  farmer,  who  at  each  moment  mi|^ht  be  ejected 
by  the  sale  of  the  e8tate.(16S)  Usury,(163)  the  inveterate  grievance  of  the 
city,  had  been  discouragea  by  the  twelve  tables,(164)  and  abolished  by  the 
clamours  of  the  people.  It  was  revived  by  their  wants  and  idleness,  tolerated 
by  the  discretion  of^the  prstors,  and  finally  determined  by  the  Code  of  Justi* 
man.  Persons  of  illustrious  rank  were  confined  to  the  moderate  profit  of  four 
per  cent. ;  six  was  pronounced  to  be  the  ordinary  and  legal  standard  of  interest ; 
eight  waA  allowed  for  the  convenience  of  manufacturers  and  merchants ;  twelve 
was  granted  to  nautical  ensurance,  which  the  wiser  ancients  had  not  attempted 
to  define ;  but,  except  in  this  perilous  adventure,  the  practice  of  exorbitant 
usury  was  severely  restrained.(165)  The  most  simple  interest  was  condemned 
by  the  cleigy  of  the  East  and  West  ;(166)  but  the  sense  of  mutual  benefit 
which  had  triumphed  over  the  laws  ot  the  republic,  has  resisted  with  equal 
firmness  the  decrees  of  the  church,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  mankind.(l67) 

iiuio 


(lOB)  TiM  eoTenanli  of  rent  am  definad  in  ttw  Pandects  (L  six.)  and  Uie  Ciode.  (I<  W-  tic  Izv.)  Tlie 
.  Aioqiiooniam,  or  term  of  &▼•  yaaini  appears  to  have  been  a  costom  raUier  Uiaa  a  law ;  but  in  France  alt 
InsM  of  land  were  determined  in  nine  yean.  This  limitation  was  removed  only  In  the  year  1775  (Bnev- 
dopedie  MetbudiqiMf  torn,  i.de  la  Jurisprudence,  p.  668. 669),  and  I  am  sorry  to  observe  tliai  It  yet  prevails 

*■"  *•" ' '  ' ■ ' ' — ^ 'lie. 

..,  _., ..  the  three  books  of  O.  Noodt,  de  frnnoro 

p.  175—868).    The  interpretation  of  toe  a»»e9  or  emtetimw  nsmrm  at  twelve,  the 


in  tlie  beauieous  and  happy  oountiy  where  I  am  permitted  to  reside. 
(16.1.  i  mi;ht  impUciUy  acquiesce  fai  Uie  sense  and  learning  of  the 

et  asuris  (Opp.  tom.i.  p.  175—868).    The  interpretation  of  toe  a»»e 

aputsn'tf  u  oae  per  cent,  is  maintained  by  the  best  critlce  and  civilians ;  Noodt  (1. 11.  c  S,  p.  907),  Gravlnn 
(Opp.  p.  305,  A:c.  SIC),  Heineccius  (Aniiquitat  ad  Instltnt.  1.  ill.  tit  zv.),  Montesquieu  (Eeprlt  des  IjAx^ 
I.  xxil.  c.  32,  tiim.  11.  p.  36,  Defense  de  I'Esprit  da  Loiz,  torn.  lit.  p. 478,  &c.),  and  above  all,  John  Frederic 
Gronovir    '"     "*        *    "  "    .....-«-«..    ~.-   .„  £._  .^ —   a akm    mkx   .k^ 

founder, 

diAcuitU 


Gronovins  (de  Pecunia  Veierl,  I.  lU.  c  13,  p.  «13-aa7.  and  his  Uiree  Antezegeses,  n.  45ft--6S5),  the 
founder. or  at  least  the  champion,  of  this  probable  opinion;  which  Is,  perhaps,  perpleied  with  i 


(164)  Prlmo  zii  tabulis  sancitum  est  nequls  unciario  fosnore  ampllus  ezereeiet  fTaeit.  Annal.  vi.  16)^ 
Pour  peu  (says  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loiz,  1.  zzii.  c.  9S,)  qu'on  soil  veri6  dans  rhlrtolrade  Rome,  ou 
verraqa'une  pareille  lol  ne  devoit  pas  ere  I'ouvrage  des  decern  vira.  Was  Tacitus  ignorant— or  stupid  t 
But  the  wiser  and  more  virtuous  patricians  might  sacrifice  their  avarice  to  their  amUtlon,  and  might 
attempt  to  checlc  the  odious  practice  by  such  interest  as  no  lender  would  accept,  and  such  penalUes  as  no 
debtor  would  incur.* 

(165)  Justinian  has  not  condescended  to  give  usury  a  place  in  his  InsUtutes;  but  the  necessary  rules 
and  r«etricLion8  aie  Inserted  In  the  Pandects  (1.  zzii.  tit.  I.  II.)  and  Uie  Code.  (I.  iv.  tit  zzzii  zzziii.) 

(166)  The  fathers  are  unanimous  (Barbeyrac,  Morale  des  Peres,  p.  144,  «Ui.) ;  Cyprian,  LaetanUus, 
Barfl,  Cbrysos  om  (see  his  frivoloas  arrumenls  in  Noodt,  1. 1,  c.  7,  p.  188),  Gregory  of  Nysn,  Ambrose, 
Jsrom,  AugusUn,  and  a  host  of  councils  and  casuists. 

(167)  Cato,  aeneca,  Plutarch,  have  loudly  condemned  the  practice  or  abuse  of  usnry.    According  in 
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3.  Nature  and  society  impose  the  strict  obligation  of  icpairioi^  an  ioiurf ; 
and  the  sufferer  bj  private  injustice,  acquires  a  personal  right  and  a  legitimata 
action.  If  the  property  of  another  be  intrusted  to  our  care*  the  requisite  degree 
c^care  may  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  bene5t  which  we  derive  from  such 
temporary  possession ;  we  are  seldom  made  responsible  fin*  inevitable  acci* 
dent,  but  the  consequences  of  a  voluntary  fault  must  always  be  imputed  to  the 
author. (168)  A  Roman  pursued  and  recovered  bis  stolen  gooos  bj  a  civil 
^action  of  theft ;  they  might  pass  throu|[^h  a  succession  of  pure  and  innocent 
iSiands,  but  nothing  less  than  a  prescription  of  thirty  yean  could  extinguish  bis 
original  claim.  They  were  restored  by  the  sentence  of  the  praetor,  and  the 
ii^ury  was  compensated  by  double  or  threefold,  or  even  quadruple  damagea^ 
as  the  deed  had  been  perpetrated  by  secret  traud  or  open  rapine,  as  the  roCbec 
liiad  been  surprised  in  the  fact  or  detected  by  a  subsequent  research.  The 
Aquilian  law(169)  defended  the  living  property  of  a  citizen,  his  slaves  and 
cattle,  from  the  stroke  of  malice  or  ne^igenoe :  the  highest  price  was  allowed 
that  could  be  ascribed  to  the  domestic  animal  at  any  moment  of  the  year  pre* 
ceding  his  death ;  a  similar  latitude  of  thirty  dajrs  was  gnnted  on  the  destruo* 
-tioQ  of  any  other  valuable  effects.  A  personal  injuiy  is  blunted  or  sharpened 
i^  the  maonera  of  the  times  and  the  sensibility  of  the  individual :  the  pain  or 
1h0  di^^ce  of  a  word  or  blow  cannot  easily  be  ap{>reciated  by  pecuniair 
equivalent.  The  rude  jurisprudence  of  the  Decemvirs  had  confounded  all 
haisty  insults,  which  did  not  amount  to  the  fracture  of  a  limb^  by  condeiMiiiig 
the  ag8;res8or  to  the  common  penalty  of  twen^-five  omo.  out  the  same 
denomination  of  nioney  was  reduced,  in  three  centuries,  from  a  pound  to  the 
-tweig^ht  of  half  an  ounce  ;  and  the  insolence  of  a  wealthy  Roman  indulged  him- 
self in  (he  cheap  amusement  of  breaking  and  satisfying  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables.  Veratius  ran  through  the  streets  strikira;  on  the  £aoe  the  inoffensive 
passengers,  and  his  attendant  purse-bearer  immeaialely  silenced  their  clarooun 
by  the  legal  tender  of  twenty-five  pieces  of  copper,  ai)out  the  value  of  one 
snilling.(i70)  The  equity  of  the  praetors  examined  and  estimated  the  distinct 
.  merits  of  each  particular  complaint.  In  the  ac^udication  of  civil  damages,  the 
.  magistrate  assumed  a  right  to  consider  the  various  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  of  age  and  dignity,  which  may  agnavate  the  shame  and  sufferings  of 
the  injured  person ;  but  if  he  admitted  the  idea  of  a  fine,  a  punishme^  an 
«exami>le,  he  invaded  the  province,  though  perhaps,  he  supplied  the  defects,  of 
^tbe  criminal  law. 

The  execution  of  the  Alban  dictator,  who  was  dismembered  by  eight  horses. 
Is  represented  by  Livy  as  the  first  and  the  last  instance  of  Roman  cruelty  in 
the  punisbment  df  the  most  acrocious  criaies.(17l)  But  this  act  of  justice,  or 
revenge,  was  inflicted  on  a  foreign  enemy  in  the  heat  of  victoi^,  and  at  the 
command  of  a  single  man.  The  above  tables  afford  a  more  decisive  proof  of 
the  national  spirit  since  they  were  framed  by  the  wisest  of  the  senate*  and 
accepted  by  the  free  voices  of  the  people ;  yet  these  laws,  like  the  statutes  of 
Draco,(172}  are  written  in  characters  of  blood.(173)    They  approve  the  iobu« 

banctt 

year-booka  of 

(1S0)  Noodt  iOp^  torn.  I  p.  131—11%)  has  oompoMd  a  aepanue  trestlie,  ad  Legem  AqalUam.  CPandect. 
,1.  Is.  lit.  IL) 

(ITj^  Anlua  esHiiM  CKoct  Auic.  xz.  1,)  bonow«d  tola  matf  tkcm  tlw  CemmwitiriM  of  ^  Labeo  on  tin 

(171)  The  BafffaOve  of  LIvy  (i.  98.)  ia  welfkcv  and  aotonii.  At  tu  dlctit  Albane  maoeraa  b  a  haiah 
^.rdlaeuon,  anwocU^  of  VifiU*s  bumanity  (wBneld,  TUi.  643).  Beyoe,  wUb  hla  uwal  food  uate,  obaerrea 
that  die  iubjea  was  too  horrid  for  the  abield  of  ^neai  (torn.  Hi.  p.  939). 

mti  The  ace  of  Draeo  (Olyaqdad  xniz.  1.)  ie  fixed  by  Sir  Joha  Marabaan  (Canon  Chronlcoa,  p.  MS— 
JBS,)  and  Gonlni  (Faatt  Auicl,  loia.  ill.  n.  SB).  For  Ui  lawa,  aeo  Uae  wriiera  on  the  goveniniedt  of 
AtbwM,  SiRoabia,  Heoialoa,  Potter.  Iftc 

(m>  The  eeveoth,  dedetlctSa,  of  the  lil  tablea  ia  delineated  by  Oravina  (Opp.  p.  S9S,  903,  wtth a  c 
ary2in.914-8J0).    AaliuGeiatts(zz.l,)andth«Collatio J^ecumltoaakaruaietaomanoraBif" 
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and  unequal  principle  of  retaliation ;  and  the  forfeit  of  an  eye  for  an  ere, 
a  tooth  (or  a  tooth,  a  limb  for  a  limb,  b  rigorously  exacted,  unless  the  oBenoer 
redeem  his  pardon  by  a  fine  of  three  hunored  pounds  of  copper.    The 


^ecemvin  distributed  with  much  liberalitj  the  slighter  chastisements  of  flagel- 
lation and  servitude ;  and  nine  crimes  ofa  very  different  complexion  are  ad- 
fudged  worthy  of  death.  1.  Any  act  of  treawn  against  the  state,  or  of  cop- 
lespondence  with  the  public  enemy.  The  mode  of  execution  was  painful  and 
ignominious :  the  bead  of  the  degenerate  Roman  was  shrouded  in  a  veil,  his 
hands  weie  tied  behind  his  back,  and  after  he  had  been  scourged  hj  the  lictor, 
lie  was  suspended  in  the  midst  of  the  forum  on  a  cross,  or  inauspicious  tree. 
S.  Nocturnal  meetings  in  the  city ;  whatever  might  be  the  i>retence,of  pleasure, 
or  religion,  or  the  public  good.  3.  The  murder  of  a  citizen ;  for  which  the 
common  feelings  of  mankind  demand  the  blood  of  the  murderer.  Poison  is 
still  more  odious  than  the  sword  or  dagger ;  and  we  are  surprised  to  discovei^ 
in  two  flagitious  events,  how  early  such  subtle  wickedness  had  infected  the 
ttmplicity  oi'  the  republic,  and  the  chaste  virtues  of  the  Roman  matrons«(174) 
The  parricide  who  violated  the  duties  of  nature  and'  gratitude,  was  cast  into 
4be  river,  or  the  sea,  enclosed  in  a  sack ;  and  a  cock,  a  viper,  a  doe,  and  a 
monkey,  were  successively  added  as  the  most  suitable  companion8.(175}  Italy 
produces  no  monkeys;  but  the  want  could  never  be  felt,  till  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  first  revealed  the  guilt  of  a  parricide.(176)  4.  The  malice  of  an 
incendiary ^  AAer  the  previous  ceremony  of  whipping,  he  himself  was 
delivered  to  the  flames ;  and  in  this  example  alone  our  reason  is  tempted  to 
approve  the  justice  of  retaliation.  5.  Judicial  perjury.  The  corrupt  or  malip 
cious  witness  was  thrown  headlong  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  expiate  hiy 
fulsehood,  which  was  rendered  stiu  more  fatal  by  the  severity  of  the  penal 
laws,  and  the  deficiency  of  written  evidence.  6.  The  corruption  ofa  judgi^ 
who  accepted  bribes  to  pronounce  an  iniquitous  sentence..  7.  Libels  and  satires, 
whose  rude  strains  sometimes  disturbed  the  |>eace  of  an  illiterate  city.  The 
author  was  beaten  with  clubs,  a  worthy  chastisement,  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
be  was  left  to  expire  under  the  blows  of  the  executioner.(l77)  8.  The  noc<- 
•tumal  mischief  ot  damaging  or  destroying  a  neighbour's  com.  The  criminal 
was  suspended  as  a  eratelul  victim  to  Ceres.  But  the  sylvan  deities  were 
less  implacable,  and  the  extirpation  of  a  more  valuable  tree  was  compensated 
by  the  moderate  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  copper.  9.  Magical  incanta- 
'  tions ;  which  had  power,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Latin  shepherds,  to  exhaust  the 
strength  of  an  enemy,  to  extinguish  his  life,  and  remove  from  their  seats  hif 
deep-itx)(ed  plantations.  The  cruelhr  of  the  twelve  tables  against  insolvent 
'  debtors  still  remains  to  be  told ;  and  i  shall  dare  to  prefer  the  literal  sense  of 
antiquity,  to  the  specious  refinements  of  modem  criticism.(178)*  After  the 
judicial  proof  or  confession  of  the  debt,  thirty  days  of  grace  were  allowed 
l>efore  a  Roman  was  delivered  into  the  power  of  nis  feOow-citizen.  In  this 
private  prison,  twelve  ounces  of  rice  were  his  daily  food  ;  he  might  be  bound 


(174)  Livy  mentlom  two  rtmarkaUe  and  llagltioiw  erai,  of  3000  penons  aeetkted.  and  of  100  DoUa 
natroM  convletad,  of  the  crtane  of  potoonlng  \x\.  A  ylil.  18).  Mr.  Himm  dtoerlaiioatM  Um  afM  af 
yrivaie  and  poMIe  virtw  (Eaaart,  vol.  L  r.  9S,  S3).    I  would  ratlicr  tay  Uiai  aaob  ebiiUM 


\  year  1080)  are  accidente  and  prodigtea  wtaioh  leave  no  marka  on  Uie  mai» 
taemofanallon. 

(nS)  The  III  TaMea  and  Cleeio (pio  Roooio  Amerino, cSS. 9S,)  are eontent  with  the  aaok;  Bmibj 
^aeerpjL  OentroveiaL  ▼.  4,)  adoma  it  wkli  wrpeaia;  Juvenal  Mm  the  ntUleai  monkey  (lonozla  ilnilft^ 
Satir.  zlil.  156).  Hadrian  (apod  Dodtheum  lla«l>tnim,  I.  IlL  e.  18,  p.  874. 878,  wltii  Sehultfnrt  Noca) 
ModeetlnoB  (Pandect.  zlvUL  dt  Ix.  leg.  0),  Conetantine  (Ood.  L  Iz.  tit  ztU.)  and  JuaUnlan  (Inatitot  L  !▼. 
tit.  xtUI.)  eaaoiomte  all  the  eonpaaiona  of  ttie  parricide.  Bat  thla  fkndAii  ezeeulioa  waa  eiaMllSed  la 
ptaadea.  liaiietaaMBvlvlexafUBtiirv«ladtMUMdaBt«r.  Faal.aeBleiiLBaeept.l.T.tU.zziv.p.918; 
edit  Schuldnc. 

(lift)  The  flrat  porridde  at  Sobm  waa  L.Oallai,  after  the  aeoond  Pnnle  war  (Plutarch  ia  Komulo, 
lmB.tpi57).    DwIngtiieCiaibriOfP.Malleolaawwgaflijrof  thelliatBiatriclde.    Liv. Bpllom.  L IxrtiL 

(177)  Horace  talka  of  the  ftmaldlae  foatli  (L  If.  rfUm.  Vk.  154) ;  but  Ckero  (de  RepobTki,  L  W.  ^oi 
AuywlB.  de  CIvltat.  Bel,  is.  8^  in  Fn^Mnt.  FbUoeopiL  leia.  lU.  p.  308,  edit.  Oliver)  aAraw  thai  tha 
deeenvhe  nade  llbch  a  eaphal  oflhooe:  euni  perpoueae  rte capftea,  aaziiiant  p<raeirtfli/ 
_(178)  BrakMahoek  (Obaervat  Jiirfe.  Rom.  1.  L  e.  1,  ia  Opp.  torn.  L  p.  0,  ICLHi)  wbouia  to  prove  UMI 
fta  ereditora  divided  not  the  hodf,  but  thej»m«,  of  the  iaaolvent  debtor.  Yet  bla  imernretoiion  kiOQ# 
•■IMWaal  horrii  naiaphor;  nor  can  he  aonaoani  the  Hoaiaa  oathoritlM of  (^ulatUiaa, Caefliae,  Fsv^ 
-«te,aadTortaUiau    Sea  AahMOeUta8,Noct.4llk.ixl. 
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with  a  chain  of  fifteen  pounds  weight ;  ana  nis  misery  .  '^•Ve  exposed  m^ 
the  market-place,  to  solicit  the  compassion  of  his  friends  aiiu  countiymeif.  At 
the  expiration  of  sixty  days,  the  deot  was  discharged  hy  the  loss  of  liberty  or 
life  ;  the  insolvent  debtor  was  either  put  to  death,  <»r  sold  in  foreign  slaveiy 
beyond  the  Tiber ;  but  if  several  creditors  were  alike  obstinate  and  unreleotinji;, 
they  might  legally  dismember  his  body,  and  satiate  their  revenge  by  this  homd 
partition.  The  advocates  for  this  savare  law  have  insisted,  that  it  must 
strongly  operate  in  deterring  idleness  and  fraud  from  contracting  debts  which 
they  nere  unable  to  dischaige ;  but  experience  would  dissipate  this  salutaiy- 
terror,  by  proving,  that  no  creditor  could  be  found  to  exact  this  unprofitable 
penalty  of  life  or  limb.  As  the  manners  of  Rome  were  insensibly  polished, 
the  criminal  code  of  the  decemvirs  was  abolished  by  the  humanihr  of  accusers, 
witnesses,  and  judges ;  and  impunity  became  the  consequence  of  immoderate 
rigour.  The  Porcian  and  Valerian  laws  prohibited  the  magistrates  from 
iimicting  on  a  free  citizen  any  capital,  or  even  corporal  punishment ;  and  the 
obsolete  statutes  of  blood  were  artfully,  and  perhaps  trulyi  ascribed  to  the 
spirit,  not  of  patrician,  but  of  regal  tyranny. 

In  the  absence  of  penal  laws  and  the  insufficiency  of  civil  actions,  the  peace 
and  iustice  of  the  city  were  imperfectly  maintained  by  the  private  jurisdiction 
of  tne  citizens.  The  malefactors  who  replenish  our  jails,  are  the  outcasts  of 
society,  and  the  crimes  for  which  they  suffer  may  be  commonly  ascribed  to* 
Ignorance,  poverty,  and  brutal  appetite.  For  the  perpetration  of  similar  enor- 
mities, a  vile  plebeian  might  claim  and  abuse  the  sacred  'character  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  republic ;  but,  on  the  proof  or  suspicion  of  guilt,  the  slave,  or  the 
strang^er,  was  nailed  to  a  cross,  ana  this  strict  and  summary  justice  might  be 
exercised  without  restraint  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  populace  of  Rome. 
Each  family  contained  a  domestic  tribunal,  which  was  not  confined,  like  that 
of  the  praetor,  to  the  coenizance  of  external  actions ;  virtuous  principles  and 
habits  were  inculcated  By  the  discipline  of  education ;  and  the  Roman  father 
was  accountable  to  the  state  for  the  manners  of  his  children,  since  he  disposed^ 
without  appeal,  of  their  life,  their  liberty,  and  their  inheritance.  In  some 
pressing  emei^encies,  the  citizen  was  authorized  to  avenge  his  private  or 

{>ublic  wrongs.  The  consent  of  the  Jewish,  the  Athenian,  and  the  Roman,, 
aws,  approved  the  slaughter  of  the  nocturnal  thief ;  though  in  open  daylight^ 
a  robber  could  not  be  slain  without  some  previous  evidence  of  danger  ana 
complaint.  Whoever  surprised  an  adulterer  in  his  nuptial  bed  might  freely^ 
exercise  his  revenge  ;(179)  the  most  bloody  or  wanton  outrage  was  excused 
by  the  provocation  ;(180)  nor  was  it  before  the  reien  of  Augustus  that  the  bus^ 
band  was  reduced  to  weigh  the  rank  of  the  ofiender,  or  that  the  parent  was 
condemned  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  with  her  guilty  seducer.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  king,  the  ambitious  Roman  who  should  dare  to  assume  their  title  oc 
Imitate  their  tyranny,  was  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods ;  each  of  his  fellow* 
citizens  was  armed  with  tbe  sword  of  justice  ;  and  the  act  of  Brutus,  howevet 
repugnant  to  gratitude  or  prudence,  had  been  ahready  sanctified  by  the  judg- 
ment of  his  country.(181)  The  barbarous  practice  of  wearing  arms  in  the 
midst  of  peace,(l82)  and  the  bloody  maxims  of  honour,  were  unknown  to  the 
Romans ;  and,  auring[  the  two  purest  ages,  from  the  establbhment  of  e<^ual 
ireedom  to  the  end  ot  the  punic  wars,  the  city  was  never  disturbed  by  sedition, 
and  rarely  polluted  with  atrocious  crimes.    The  failure  of  penal  laws  was 

(XI9)  The  flrrt  tpeeeh  of  Lytlas  (Reteke.  Orator.  Gnec.  torn.  v.  p.  ft-48,)  te  in  defimce  of  a  batbuid 
who  had  killed  the  adulterer.  The  right  of  huabanda  and  (kthera  at  Rome  and  Athena  ia  dlaeuaaed  wlfli 
much  leamine  by  Dr.  Taylor.    LecUonea  LysiacB,  c.  xi.  in  Reiakef  torn.  vi.  p.  301—306. 

(180)  See  Caaaubon  ad  Athencum,  I.  i.  c.5,  p.  19.  Perciirrent  raphanique  muglleHiae  (Catull.p.  41, 
4S,  edit.  Voaalan).  Hiine  mugills  intrat  (Juvenal^  Sallr.  x.  317).  Hunc  permtnxere  calonea  (HoraL  1.  i 
flaifr.  ii.  440  f^mlll*  aiupranduin  dcdit. .. .  firaudi  non  full.    Val.  Maxim.  1.  vl.  c.  1.  No  13. 

(181)  Thb  law  ia  noticed  by  LIvy  (il.  8,)  and  Plutarch  (in  PuUieola,  lom.  I.  p.  197) ;  and  It  fvlly  joAiflas 
the  poblie  opinion  on  the  death  of  Cesar,  which  SaeConloa  could  pabliah  under  Uie  Imperial  govemmeBt. 
Jure  ecana  exiatisiatur  (in  Julio,  c.  ?S).  Read  the  letteta  that  paated  between  Cicero  and  MatHua  a  ftw 
iBontha  afVer  the  idea  of  March  (ad  Pam.  xl.  97,  S8). 

(18i)  npwrM  it  A$niKu0t  TW  rs  eiittpw  iwnBevTO.    Thueydld.  I.  i.  c.  6.    The  hlatorian  who  c 
dria  ctecumaMnee  aa  Uie  teat  of  civiUzattou,  woold  diadaia  the  batharlam  of  a  Europeaa  oonit. 
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more  sensibly  felt  when  every  vice  was  inflamed  by  faction  at  home  and  do- 
minion abroad.  In  the  time  of  Cicero»  each  private  citizen  enjoyed  the  privi- 
ly of  anarchy;  each  minister  of  the  repubhc  was  exalted  to  the  temptations 
ot  regal  power,  and  their  virtues  are  entitled  to  the  warmest  praise  as  the 
spontaneous  fruits  of  nature  or  philosophy.  After  a  triennial  indulgence  of 
lust,  rapine,  and  cruelty,  Verres,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  could  only  be  sued  for 
the  pecuniary  restitution  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling ;  and  such 
was  the  temper  of  the  laws,  the  judges,  and  perhaps  the  accuser  himself,(l83) 
that  on  refunding  a  thirteenth  part  of  his  plunder,  Verres  could  retire  to  an 
easy  and  Juzurious  eKite.(184) 

The  first  imperfect  attempt  to  restore  the  proportion  of  crimes  and  punish- 
ments, was  made  by  the  dictator  Sylla,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  sanguinary 
triumph,  aspired  to  restrain  the  license,  rather  than  to  oppress  the  liberty,  of 
the  Romans.  He  gloried  in  the  arbitrary  proscription  of  tour  thousand  seven 
hundred  citizens.  (185)  But  in  the  character  of  a  legislator,  he  respected  the  ^ 
prejudices  of  the  times ;  and  instead  of  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  death  a^inst 
the  robber  or  assassin,  the  general  who  betrayed  an  army,  or  the  magistrate 
who  ruined  a  province,  Sylla  was  content  to  a^ra^ate  the  pecuniary  dama^es^ 
by  the  penalty  of  exile,  or,  in  more  constitutional  language,  by  the  interdiction 
of  fire  and  water.  The  Cornelian,  and  afterward  the  Pompeian  and  Julian, 
laws,  introdaced  a  new  system  of  criminal  iurisprudence  ;(186^  and  the  em- 
perors, fix>m  Augustus  to  Justinian,  disguisea  their  increasing  ngour  under  the 
names  of  the  original  authors.  But  the  invention  and  frequent  use  of  extraordi- 
nary pam$j  proceeded  from  the  desire  to  extend  and  conceal  the  progress  of 
despotism.  In  the  condemnation  of  illustrious  Romans,  the  senate  was  always 
prepared  to  confound,  at  the  will  of  their  masters,  the  judicial  and  legislative 
powers.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  governors  to  maintain  the  peace  of  their 
province,  by  the  arbitrary  and  rigid  administration  of  justice ;  the  freedom  of 
the  city  evaporated  in  the  extent  <m  the  empire,  and  the  Spanish  malefactor,  who 
claimed  the  privilege  of  a  Roman,  was  elevated  by  the  command  of  Galba, 
00  a  fiiirer  and  more  lofty  cross.  ^187)  Occasional  rescripts  issued  from  the 
throne  to  decide  the  questions  which,  by  their  novelty  or  iinportance,  appearee 
to  surpass  the  i^jthority  and  discernment  of  a  proconsul.  Transportation  and 
beheading  were  reserved  for  honourable  persons;  meaner  criminals  were 
either  ha^g^ed  or  burned,  or  buried  in  the  mines,  or  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  amphitheatre.  Armed  robbers  were  pursued  and  extirpated  as  the 
enemies  of  society ;  the  driving  away  horses  or  cattle  was  made  a  capital 
oflence  ;(188)  but  simple  theft  was  uniformly  considered  as  a  mere  civil  and 
private  iqjury.  The  degrees  of  guilt,  and  the  modes  of  punishment,  were  too 
often  determined  by  the  discretion  of  the  rulers,  and  the  subject  was  left  in 
ignorance  of  the  l^al  danger  which  he  might  incur  ^by  every  action  of  hi» 
hfe. 


(1S3)  Be  fint  rated  at  miUies  (BOO^OOOt.,)  the  damagei  of  Sidly  (Divlnatio  in  CeeUlam,  c.  5),  which  b« 
Aerward  reduced  to  quadringtiuiet  (390/1001.— L  Acdo  in  Verrem,  c.  18),  and  was  flDalljr content  with 
trioM  (94,0001.).  Fitttareh  (in  Ckeron.  torn.  iU.  p.  13640  has  not  diasembied  the  popular  suspicion  amT 


lepoit. 
.084) 


(184)  Verres  lived  near  thirty  years  after  his  trial,  tfll  the  second  triumvirate,  when  he  was  proscriiied- 
Ay  the  taste  of  HariL  Antony  for  Uie  aalce  of  his  Gorinihian  plate,     lin.  Hist.  Natur.  zxxiv.  3. 

(185)  Such  is  the  nambor  assigned  by  Valerius  Haximus  (I.  .y.  c.  8,  So.  1).  Flonis  (iv  81,)  dls< 
tinguiabes  9000  ssiiotom  and  knights.  Applan  (de  Bell.  CiviL  1.  V.  •  %,  torn.  II.  p.  133,  edit  Schwei- 
geuser)  more  accurately  computes  40  victii.^  of  Uie  senatorian  rank,  and  1600  of  the  equestrian  censu» 


(186)  For  the  penal  law  (Leges  Cornelia,  Pompolv,  Julio,  of  Sylla,  Pompey,  and  the  Coeam),  see  tb* 
"~     *      "  '  —  "■    -  ■    ■•     -   ^  I  Gregorian  "  '    "" 


B  of  Paultts  (I.  Iv.  UL  xviii— XXX.  p.  497-^538,  edit  Schulting),  the  Gregorian  Code  (rrajnnenL  I. 

xix.  p.  705, 706,  In  Schulting),  the  Collatio  Legum  Mosalcarum  ei  Romanarum  (tit.  I— zv.),  the  Tbeodo^ 
sian  Code  (L  ix.),  the  Code  of  JusUnian  (1.  ix.),  the  Pandects  (xlviiL),  Uie  Institutes  (I.  iv.  dt.  zvili.)  antT 
the  Greek  version  of  Theophilus  (p.  017—096). 

(187)  It  was  a  guardian  who  had  pohnned  his  ward.  The  crime  was  atrocious ;  yet  the  punishment  is 
rackoned  by  Suetonius  (c  9,)  among  Uie  acts,  in  which  Galba  showed  hhnself  acer  vehemeos,  et  in  delie- 
lis  coeroendis  Immodicus. 

(188)  The  abociorus  or  aUgeatoros,  who  drove  one  horse,  or  two  marei  or  oxen,  or  five  hogs,  or  te» 
foatL  were  Mihject  to  capital  punishment  (Paul  Sentenu  Recept.  I.  iv.  til.  xviil.  p.  407.  4M).  Hadrian  (ad 
Concil.  BeMtcc),  most  severe  where  the  oifepce  was  most  frequmt,  condemns  tno  (rimlnals,  ad  gladliun^ 
Indi  daronotkmem  (mpian,  de  Officio  Proeonaulls,  1.  viii.  in  Collatione  Legum  Mosaic,  et  Rom  tik 
xi.p^»Si) 
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A  sin,  a  vice,  a  crime,  are  the  objects  of  theology,  ethics,  and  iurispnidcQee. 
Whenever  their  judgments  agree,  they  corroborate  each  other ;  but  as  often  at 
they  differ,  a  prudent  legislator  appreciates  the  p^uilt  and  punishment  acconlii^ 
to  tne  measure  of  sociafinjury.  On  this  principle,  the  most  daring  attack  on 
the  life  arid  property  of  a  private  citizen,  is  judged  less  atrocious  than  the  crioM 
of  treason  or  rebellion,  which  invades  the  fnc^eMty  of  the  republic  ]  the  obs^ 
quious  civilians  unanimously  pronounced,  that  the  republic  is  oontauied  in  the 
person  of  its  chief;  and  the  edge  of  the  Julian  law  was  sharpened  by  the  kicea- 
sant  diligence  of  the  emperors.  The  licentious  commerce  of  tlie  sexes  may  be 
tolerated  as  an  impulse  of  nature,  or  forbidden  as  a  source  of  disorder  and  cor- 
ruption :  but  the  fame,  the  fortunes,  the  family  of  the  husband  are  seriously 
injured  by  the  adulteiy  of  the  wife.  The  wisdom  of  Aueuslus,  after  curbing 
tlie  freedom  of  revenge,  applied  to  this  domestic  offence  the  animadversion  of 
the  laws :  and  the  guilty  parties,  after  the  payment  of  heavy  forfeitures  and 
fines,  were  condemned  to  long  or  perpetual  exile  in  two  separate  islands.(18») 
Religion  pronounces  an  equal  censure  against  the  infidelity  of  the  husband ;  but 
as  it  IS  not  accompanied  by  the  same  civil  edicts,  the  wife  vms  never  permitted 
to  vindicate  her  wrongs  ;(190)  and  the  distinction  of  simple  or  double  adulteiy, 
£o  familiar  and  so  important  in  the  canon  law,  is  unknown  to  the  jurisprudence  of 
4he  Code  and  Pandects.  I  touch  with  reluctance,  and  despatch  with  impa* 
tience,  a  more  odious  vice,  of  which  modesty  rejects  the  name,  and  naluve 
abominates  the  idea.  The  primitive  Romans  were  infected  by  the  example  of 
the  Etruscans(191)  and  Gieefcs  :(199)  in  the  road  abuse  of  proaperitv  and  power* 
«vcry  pleasure  that  is  innocent  was  deemed  insipid ;  and  the  Scatiman  Iaw,(l93) 
which  had  been  extorted  by  an  act  of  violence,  was  insensihly  abolished  by  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  multitude  of  criminals^  By  this  law,  the  rape,  pernaps 
the  seduction,  of  an  ingenuous  youths  was  compensated,  as  a  personal  injuiy, 
hj  the  poor  damages  of  ten  thousand  sesterces,  or  fourscore  pounds ;  the  ravisber 
might  be  slain  by  the  resistance  or  revenge  of  chastity;  and  I  wish  to  believe, 
that  at  Rome,  as  in  Athens,  the  voluntary  and  effeminate  deserter  of  his  sex  was 
degraded  from  the  honours  and  the  rights  of  a  citizen.(184)  But  the  practice  of 
vice  was  not  discouraeed  bT  the  severity  of  opinion ;  the  indelible  stain  of  man* 
hood  was  confounded  wttn  the  more  venal  tramgressions  of  iomication  and 
aduIteiT,  nor  was  the  licentious  lover  exposed  tb  the  shame  and  dishonour 
which  be  impressed  on  the  male  or  female  partner  of  his  guilt.  From  Catullus 
to  Juvenal,(195)  the  poets  accuse  and  celeorate  the  degeneracy  of  the  times^. 
and  the  reformation  of  manners  was  feebly  attempted  by  the  reason  and  au» 
thority  of  the  civilians,  till  the  most  virtuous  of  tne  Cesars  proscribed  the  un 
against  nature  as  a  crime  against  society.(lM) 

A  new  spirit  of  legislation,  respectable  even  in  Its  error,  arose  in  the  empive 


(ISO)  Till  Uie  publleadon  of  the  Julius  Paulus  of  SchulUnf  (I.  IL  dt.  zzrl.  p.  317-^393),  It  w 
knd  bell«Ted,  that  the  Julian  lawa  ponMnd  adultery  with  death ;  and  the  mWtake  aroee  from  uw  iraua 
or  error  of  "niboaiaa.    Ytt  Ltpalue  had  Mupecied  the  truth  from  the  narrativee  of  Tacitus  (Anoal.  IL 


so,  lU.  94,  Iv.  42;,  and  vrtm  ficoin  Uie  pnietiee  of  Aufustua,  who  diaangulshed  the  rrsswiMMf 
UsfeoMle  kindred. 

(190)  In  cases  of  aduMary,  8eT«nis  conflnad  to  the  liiisband  theilglit  of  pubHe  aceasatioa  (Ood.  J«a> 
thiiMi.  L  ix.  Ut.  ijclKi.1).  Nor  Is  Uiis  vtktOag^  lu^uat-so  dilfbrant  an  Uw  eflfeds  of  male  or  feaaia 
dnddellty.  r-    -^    — • 

(191]  TlaM>ikO«  t)  ud  Tbenpompos  (I.  xlUl.  apod  Athemram,  t.  zil.  p.  5170  describe  the  hinrf  and 
liMB  or  dM  Biniseaos:  mXv  fw  rei  x<  XO*^***  owwrtt  rots  irawt  nsi  rots  Mrcsanotf.  About  the  saaie 
j^sriod  (A.  U.  C.  445)  the  Roman  youth  studied  In  £truria  (Liv.  ix.  38). 


(199)  The  Perrians  had  been  corrupted  In  the  same  school:  or  BXXvvwv  at^wrts  warn  fuwyowrm. 
(Hemdot.  1.  L  c  135).  A  curkMis  dissertation  mlfht  be  formed  on  the  introduction  ofjNBderasty  after  the 
time  of  Homer,  lis  piogrem  among  the  Greeks  of  Aria  and  Europe,  the  Tehemeoce  of  their  passions,  and 
the  thbi  dsvioe  of  virtue  and  friendship  which  amused  the  phitosophMS  of  Athena.  But,  aeelera  uiHsiili 
oportet  dum  paaluntiir,  abscoodi  flaciua. 

(193)  The  name,  the  date,  and  the  provisions,  <lf  this  law,  are  equally  doubdU.  (OrAvhrn,  Opp.  p.  481^ 
489,  HelneceluB,  Hlsl.  Jar.  Rom.  No.  106,  Emesd,  Qav.  CIcemn.  in  Iiidlce  Legam.)  BittT  waTohserva 
that  the  ntfomim  Venus  of  the  honeet  German  is  styled  aoer«a  by  the  more  poUte  ItaHan. 

(194)  Bee  die  oradon  of  i&ehlnes  against  die  catamite  Tlmarchus  (In  BoWw,  Orttor.  Oi«e.  torn.  IL 
^91—184). 

(195)  A  crowd  of  di«paeeful  pamagm  wID  (bvee  themselyet  on  dw  memoryoT  ttedaarieMadsrj  I  will 
«n^  remind  hto  of  the  oool  dedaradoo  of  OvM : 

OdI  ooncubltua  qui  non  utmnMiae  resoivunt. 
Hoc  est  quod  piierAm  tangar  ainore  mmma. 
099)  .flins  Lamprfdins,  in  VU.  Heliogabal.  fit  Hist-  August,  p.  119.    Awellai  VIelor.  la 
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with  tbe  religion  of  CoiistaDtjne.(197)  The  bws  of  Moses  vreie  received  m 
tbe  divine  original  of  justice,  and  the  Christian  pnncee  adapted  |beir  pen«« 
itatutes  to  the  d^rees  of  moral  and  religious  turpitude.  Adulterj  was  &at 
declared  to  be  a  capital  offence ;  the  frailty  of  tbe  sexes  was  assimilated  to 
poison  or  assassination^  to  sorcery  or  parricide ;  the  same  penalties  were  la- 
flicted  00  tbe  passive  or  active  guilt  oTpsederastj ;  and  all  criminals  of  free  ot 
servile  condition  were  either  drowned  or  betieadedt  or  cast  alive  into  the 
aveeging  flames.  The  adulterers  were  spared  by  tbe  common  sympathy  a' 
mankind;  but  tbe  loven  of  their  own  sex  were  pursued  by  general  and  piouff 
indignation:  tbe  impure  maoneie  of  Greece  still  prevailed  m  tbe  cities  of  Asia« 
and  eveiy  vice  was  KHneoted  by  tbe  celibacv  of  tbe  monks  and  cleigy,  Justi 
aiaii  rebxed  tbe  puoisbmeot  at  least  of  female  infidelity ;  tbe  guilty  spouse  wae 
only  condemoed  to  solitude  and  penaace»  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  she 
might  be  recalled  co  the  arms  of  a  foi^givii^  husband.  But  tbe  same  empeior 
declared  himself  tbe  implacable  emmf  of  unmanly  luet,  and  the  cruelty  of  hie 
persecution  can  scarcely  be  eiicused  by  tbe  purity  of  bis  motivee.(l98)  Ia 
defiance  of  eveiy  principle  of  justice»  be  stretched  to  past  as  well  as  hituvft 
offiinces  the  operations  of  bis  edicts*  with  the  previous  allowance  of  a  short 
respite  ibr  contessioo  and  paidon.  A  painful  death  waa  inflicted  by  thu^  ampu* 
Nation  of  the  sinful  instrument,  or  the  iosertion  of  sharp  reeds  into  the  pores  and 
tubee  of  most  exquisite  sensibility ;  and  Justinian  defended  tbe  propriety  of  tbe 
execution,  since  the  criminals  would  have  Lost  their  hands  had  they  been  con- 
victed of  sacrilege.  In  this  state  of  disgrace  and  agony,  two  bishops,  Isaiah  of 
Rhodes,  and  Alexander  of  Diospolis,  were  dran^ed  through  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople, while  their  brethren  were  admonished  by  the  voice  of  a  crier,  to 
observe  this  awful  lesson,  and  not  to  pollute  the  sanctity  of  their  character. 
Peibajps  these  prelates  were  innocent  A  sentence  of  death  and  infamy  was 
often  founded  on  the  slight  and  suspicious  evidence  of  a  child  or  a  servant ;  the 
guilt  of  the  green  faction,  of  the  rico,  and  of  tbe  enemies  of  Theodora,  waa  pre* 
euroed  by  the  judges,  and  p»df  rasly  became  the  crime  of  those  to  whom  no 
crime  could  be  imputed*  A  JPrench  philosc^ber(199)  has  dared  to  remade, 
tliat  whatever  is  secret  must  be  doubtful,  and  that  our  natural  horror  of  vice 
may  be  abused  as  an  engfine  of  tyranny.  But  tbe  favourable  persuasion  of  the 
earae  writer,  that  a  legislator  may  confide  in  the  taste  and  reason  of  mankind, 
is  impeached  by  the  unwelcome  discoveiy  of  the  antiquity  and  extent  of  the 
disease.(200) 

The  free  citisens  of  Athens  and  Rome  eigpyed,  in  all  criminal  cases,  the 
invaluable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  countJ7.(20l)  1.  The  administra- 
tion  of  justice  is  the  most  ancient  office  of  a  prince :  it  was  exercised  by  the 
Roman  kinp,  and  abused  by  Tarquin ;  who  alone,  without  law  or  council,  pro- 
nounced his  arbitrary  judgments.  The  first  consuls  succeeded  to  this  regal 
prerogative ;  but  the  ucnd  right  of  a{i)eal  soon  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of 

Codex.  Thaodoi.  1.  iz.  tU.  tU.  lof.  7,  aad  GoMtoy*B  ConunantsiT*  tom-  Ul«  9-  <3.  Theodotitia  alwIUMd 
die  ■ubtarraneous  brotheia  of  Borne,  in  which  die  proetitutlon  ofboth  eexe*  wee  Mled  mth  Impwii^. 

(IST)  8ee  dio  law  of  Cenef  nrtie  mad  hie  leceeeoie  •gelnH  tdvtu^f  mtiomT»  Ifc^  t»  die  ThBoSeehHi 
9.  is.  lit.  vU.  lee.  7,1.  zi.  du  uxvi.  Ie|.  1. 4^  and  Juedalaa  Codee  (L  Iz.  UL  U.  k«.  90,31).  Tbeeeprtncee 
•peak  Um  languafe  of  paarion  ae  weU  ae  of  JueUce,  and  ftaudidenUy  eecribe  their  own  eeredty  to  the 
wet  Ceaara. 

(IS^Jaadalaa,  NowtlzsrU.  euilv.  ezIL  Proeoptai,  ia  Aueedot «» 11.  IS^  wMb  the  aotee  of  Alevas' 
am    ThfophaneB»pi.l5l,Cedrenae,p.afl9,2^naca%l.ziv.pu64. 

(ISS)  Mooieequien,  Biprtt  dee  Lob,  I.  zH.  c.  1  that  eMuoit  pMleeopber  eondllaieB  dia  il0Me  of 
'     IdaaverbftnlaeeifaiopiKMidDaloaaBlto^er. 


Hheity  and  of  natiua,  whteh  ahovM  aaver  be  ntooei  fai  oppoddDa  I 

(980)  rnrthecorrapdoaofPaleet{iie,SD00/earabeftK«thaOhriadaaenL^BeethehJMM7aadla» 
'     -     Aneieat  Gaul  ie  edzmadzed  by  Dlodonia  Blcalue  (torn.  1. 1.  ▼.  p.  3SS),  China  by  the  Mahonetaa 
risilan  traveHere  (Ancient  RetaMlmie  of  ladta  and  CMna,  p.  34,  tfaadaied  hf  aeoaudot,  and  hia 


and  Chrfsilan  traveHere  ( Ancient  RetaMlmie  of  ladfa  and  CMna,  p.  31  tiaaelaied  hf  Beoaudot, 
^linsr  aide  the  Pdio  PreaMre,  Ledne  KdtSaolea,  lam.  ziz.  p.  43S),  and  aadve  AiMrica  Iqr  the    ^ 
hietorlans  (Garctlaaeo  do  la  Vega,  1.  lii.e.  13,  B]rcaut*e  tramladoa ;  and  DleUoanaire  de  Ba]rle,tom. 


SB).  1  believe,  and  hope,  that  the  negroee  in  their  own  eountiy,  were  ezempt  from  thle  moral  peatUenoe. 
Cmi)  The  iDportantaafe^ectof  thapttbilB^aeadBBtt  aad  JadBBMlialBoBelaenlalnadwIth  aMch 
Beaming,  aad  in  a  dMde  etyle,  by  Chariao  Sigondin  (L  Id.  da  Jadlelli,  in  Opp.  toBk  Ui  6m-e64) ;  and  & 
'abriUameatmaybefounMliodieBepubUqiiaBoBaliieof  Beaa*it(to».it.l.v.pwl--l«l).    Tkttm 
wlah  fer  OMMO  abetmea  law^  may  etud^  Noodt(de  JuriadkUeM  at  Inpeito  LibrldHD»  Um.  t  ft  SO— 


loa (ad  Paadact  L  Let U. ad  Indldd. Lir. dt  xttt.  ■— t  ad  Aadqaltat.) aad  Qmrtm 
1). 
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the  magistrates,  and  all  public  causes  were  decided  hj  the  supreme  triburud 
of  the  people.  But  a  wild  democracy,  superior  to  the  ionns,  too  often  disdains 
the  essential  principles,  of  justice  :  the  pnde  of  despotism  was  envenomed  by 
plebeian  envy,  and  the  heroes  of  Athens  might  sometimes  applaud  the  happi- 
ness of  the  Persian,  whose  fate  depended  on  the  caprice  ot  a  nnf^  tyrant 
Some  salutary  restraints,  imposed  by  the  people  on  their  own  passions,  were 
at  once  the  caupe  and  effect  of  the  gravity  and  temperance  of  the  Romans; 
The  rieht  of  accusation  was  confined  to  the  magistrates.  A  vote  of  the  thirty- 
five  trioes  could  inflict  a  fine ;  but  the  cognizance  of  all  capital  crimes  was 
reserved  bj  a  fundamental  law  to  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  in  which  the 
wei{;ht  of  influence  and  property  was  sure  to  preponderate.  Repeated  procla- 
mations and  adjournments  were  interposed,  to  allow  time  for  prejudice  and 
resentment  to  subside ;  the  whole  i>roceeding  might  be  annulled  by  a  seasona- 
ble  omen,  or  the  opposition  of  a  tribune ;  and  such  popular  trials  were  com-^ 
monly  less  formidatble  to  innocence,  than  they  were  favourable  te  niilt.  But 
this  union  of  the  judicial  and  legislative  powers,  left  it  doubtful  whether  the 
accused  party  was  pardoned  or  acquitted ;  and  in  the  defence  of  an  illustrious 
client,  the  oratory  of  Rome  and  Athens  addressed  their  arg[uments  to  the  policy 
and  benevolence,  as  well  as  to  the  justice  of  their  sovereign.  S.  The  task  of 
convening  the  citizens  for  the  trial  of  each  offender  became  more  difficult,  a# 
the  citizens  and  the  offenders  continually  multiplied ;  and  the  readj  expedient 
was  adopted  of  delegating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  people  to  the  ordinary  magis* 
trates,  or  to  extraorainaiy  inouisUort,  In  the  first  ages  these  questions  were 
rare  and  occasional.  In  the  oeginning  of  the  seventh  centuiy  of  Rome  they 
were  made  perpetual :  four  prsetors  were  annually  empowered  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  state  offences  of  treason,  extortion,  peculation,  and  bribery ;  and  Sylla 
added  new  pnetors  and  new  questions  for  those  crimes  which  more  directly 
injure  the  safety  of  individuals.  By  these  inquMort  the  trial  was  prepared 
and  directed ;  but  they  could  only  pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  majority  of 
jud^s»  who  with  some  truth,  and  more  prejudice,  have  been  compared  to  the 
English  juries.(SOS)  To  discharge  this  important  thooeh  burthensonne  office, 
an  annual  list  of  ancient  and  respectable  citizens  was  formed  by  the  pnetor* 
After  many  constitutional  struggles,  they  were  chosen  in  equal  numbers  from 
the  senate,  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  people :  four  hundred  and  fifty  were 
appointed  for  single  questions ;  and  the  various  rolls  or  deeurie$  of  judges  must 
have  contained  t&  names  of  some  thousand  Romans,  who  represented  the  judi- 
cial authority  of  the  state.  In  each  particular  cause,  a  sufficient  number  was 
drawn  from  the  um ;  their  integrity  was  g[uarded  Iry  an  oath ;  the  mode  of 
ballot  secured  their  independence ;  the  suspicion  of  paitiality  was  removed  by 
the  mutual  challenges  of  the  accuser  and  aefendant :  and  tne  iudges  of  Milo, 
by  the  retrenchment  of  fifteen  on  each  side,  were  reduced  to  fifty-one  voices  or 
tablets,  of  acquittal,  of  condemnation,  or  of  favourable  doubt.  (203)  3  In  this 
civil  jurisdiction,  the  pnetor  of  the  city  was  truly  a  Judge,  and  almost  a  leeisla-  • 
tor ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  prescribed  the  action  of  law,  he  often  referred  to  a 
delegate  the  determination  of  the  fact.  With  the  increase  of  legal  proceedings^ 
the  tribunal  of  the  centumvirs,  in  which  he  presided,  acquired  more  weight  and 
reputation.  But  whether  he  acted  alone^  or  with  the  acfvice  of  his  council,  the 
most  absolute  powers  might  be  trusted  to  a  magistrate  who  was  annually 
chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  The  rules  and  precautions  of  freedom 
have  required  some  explanation ;  the  order  of  despotism  is  simple  and  inani* 
jnate.  Before  the  age  of  Justinian,  or  periiaps  of  Diocletian,  the  decuries  of 
Roman  judges  had  sunk  to  an  empty  title :  the  humble  advice  of  the  assessors 
might  be  accepted  or  despised ;  and  in  each  tribunal  the  civil  and  crimina 

^US)  Tbe  oOlee  boUi  at  Room  wad  in  Eagiuid,  mat  to  ooniiderad  —  an  occudonal  duty,  uid  w»t  a 
flkaglitracy  or  profeMion.  But  the  obllfauon  of  a  nnanlmpua  yerdlct  te  peculiar  to  our  laws,  wlika 
oundemn  the  jurymen  lo  underfo  the  torture  from  whence  they  have  exempted  Uie  criminal. 

(90)  We  are  Indebted  ibr  thto  iotereeUng  Au:t  to  a  fragment  of  Aaconiue  Pedianue,  who  flourUif* 
oader  Um  lelftt  of  libertue.  The  ioo>  of  hie  Commentaiiei  on  the  OraHona  of  Cieerohaa  deprived  ua«l 
a  valttUe  fund  of  hiMorieal  aai  leKal  knowledge. 
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jurisdictioTi  was  admiDistered  by  a  single  magistrate,  who  was  raised  and  dis* 
graced  by  the  will  of  the  emperor. 

A  Roman  accused  of  any  capital  crime  might  prevent  the  sentence  of  the 
law  by  Toluntary  eitlle,  or  death.  Till  bis  guilt  had  been  legally  proved,  his 
innocence  was  pfesumed,  and  his  person  was  free :  till  the  votes  of  the  last 
eerUwry  had  been  counted  and  declared,  be  might  peaceably  secede  to  any  of 
the  alned  cities  of  Italy,  or  Greece,  or  Asia.(204^  His  fame  and  fortunes  were 
preserved,  at  least  to  bis  children,  by  this  civil  death  ;  and  he  might  still  be 
happjr  in  every  rational  and  sensual  enjoyment,  if  a  mind  accustomed  to  the 
ambitious  tumult  of  Rome  could  support  the  uniCbrmity  and  silence  of  Rhodes 
or  Athens.  A  bolder  effort  was  reauired  to  escape  m>m  the  tyranny  of  the 
Cesars ;  but  this  eflbrt  was  rendered  familiar  by  toe  maxims  of  the  Stoics,  the 
example  of  the  bravest  Romans,  and  the  legal  encouragement  of  suicide.  The 
bodies  of  condemned  criminals  were  exposed  to  public  ignominy,  and  their 
children,  a  more  serious  evil,  were  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  con6scation  of 
their  fortunes.  But  if  the  victims  of  Tiberius  and  Nero  anticipated  the  decree 
of  the  prince  or  senate,  their  couraee  and  despatch  were  recompensed  by  the 
applause  of  the  public,  the  decent  nonours  of  burial,  and  the  validity  of  their 
testaments.(205^  The  exquisite  avarice  and  cruelty  of  Domitian  appear  to 
have  deprived  the  unfortunate  of  this  last  consolation,  and  it  was  still  denied 
even  by  the  clemency  of  tbe  Antonines.  A  voluntary  death,  which  in  the  case 
of  a  capital  offence,  mtervened  between  the  accusation  and  the  sentence,  was 
admitted  as  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  the  spoils  of  the  deceased  were  seized  by 
tiie  inhuman  claims  of  the  treasury. (206)  Yet  the  civilians  have  always 
respected  the  natural  right  of  a  citizen  to  dispose  of  his  life  ^  and  the  pcothu- 
mous  disgrace  invented  by  Tarqmn(207)  to  check  the  despair  of  his  subjects, 
was  never  revived  or  imitated  by  succeeding  tyrants.  The  powers  of  this 
world  have  indeed  lost  their  dominion  over  him  wno  is  resolved  on  death ;  and 
bis  arm  can  only  be  restrained  by  the  religious  apprehension  of  a  future  state.' 
Suicides  are  enumerated  by  Vireil  among  the  unfortunate,  rather  than  the 
llfuilty  ;(S08)  and  the  poetical  fables  of  the  infernal  shades  could  not  seriously 
influence  the  faith  or  practice  of  mankind,  fiut  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  or 
the  church,  have  at  length  imposed  a  pious  servitude  on  the  minds  of  Cbnstians, 
and  condemn  them  to  expect,  without  a  murmur,  the  last  stroke  of  disease  or  the 
executioner. 

The  penal  statutes  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  sixty-two  books  of 
the  Code  and  Pandects  :  and,  in  all  judicial  proceeding,  the  life  or  death  of  a 
citizen  is  determined  with  less  caution  and  delay  than  tbe  most  ordinary  question 
of  covenant  or  inheritance.  This  sin^lar  distinction,  thoue:h  sometniiie  may 
be  allowed  for  the  ui]p^nt  necessity  ofdefending  the  peace  of  society,  is  cterived 
from  the  nature  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisprudence.  Our  duties  to  the  state 
are  simple  and  uniform  ;  the  law  by  which  he  is  condemned,  is  inscribed  not 
«nly  on  brass  or  marble,  but  on  the  conscience  of  the  offender,  and  his  guilt  is 
commonly  proved  by  the  testimony  of  a  single  fact.  But  our  relations  to  each 
other  are  various  aiid  infinite  ;  our  obligations  are  created,  annulled,  and  modi- 
fied, by  injuries,  benefits,  and  promises ;  and  tbe  interpretation  of  voluntary 
contracts  and  testaments,  which  are  oAen  dictated  by  fraud  or  ignorance,  affords 
a  long  and  laborious  exercise  to  tbe  sagacity  of  the  judge.  The  business  of 
life  is  multiplied  by  the  extent  of  commerce  and  dominion,  and  tbe  residence 

(904)  Polyb.  I.  tL  p.  Sia  The  extension  of  tbe  empire  end  eitf  of  Rome,  obliged  Uie  exile  to  seek  a 
■tore  alftftnt  place  oi  retiremeDt* 

(905)  Qui  dese  etatuebant,  bumabantur  corporai  manebant  ieauunenta;  preUum  ftaUnandL  Taeit 
Annal.  vl.  35,  with  Uie  notes  ofLipeiua. 

(900)  Jattui  Paulus  (Sentent  Recepc  I.  ▼.  tit  xli.  p.  416),  Uie  PandeeU  (LxMli.  tit  xxi.),  the  Code  0-  ix. 
tit  L),  Bynkerahoek  (torn.  L  p.  50.  Observat  J.  C.  R.  iv.  4,)  and  Monteiqaiea  (Eeprit  dea  Loix,  1.  xxix.e. 
9,)  define  the  elril  limitations  of  the  liberty  and  privUegee  of  suicide.  The  criminal  penalUes  are  the 
IMroductlon  of  a  later  and  darker  age. 

(907)  Plin.  Hiat  Natiir.  xxxvi.  94.  When  be  Iktigned  his  sobjeets  hi  building  the  Capitol,  many  of  the 
lai»aren  were  provtAed  lo  despatch  themselves:  he  nailed  their  dead  bodies  to  crossfs. 

(908)  The  sole  resemblance  of  a  violent  and  premature  death  has  engnged  Virgil  (Aneid  vl.  434— 43B> 
to  confound  suicide  with  infants,  tovers,  and  persons  unjustly  condemned.  Heyne,  the  best  of  hia  edl 
ton.  Is  at  a  lo«  to  deduce  Uie  klea,  or  ascertain  Uie  Jurispcudenee,  of  the  Roman  poet. 
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of  t^  ptHie^  in  the  distant  provinces  of  an  empire,  is  productive  of  doubC» 
delay,  and  inevitable  appeals  from  the  local  to  the  supreme  magistrate.  Jvsti- 
nian,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the  East,  was  the  legal  successor 
of  the  Latian  shepherd  who  had  planted  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber* 
ht  a  period  ol*  thirteen  hundred  years,  the  laws  bad  reluctantly  followed  the 
ehanges  of  government  and  fnanners ;  and  the  laudable  desire  of  conciliating^ 
ancient  names  itiih  recent  institutions,  destroyed  the  harmony  and  swelled  the 
magnitude  of  the  obscure  and  irreg^ular  system.  The  laws  which  excuse  oa 
any  occasions  (he  ignorance  of  their  subjects,  confess  their  own  imperfections  ; 
the  civil  jurisprudence,  as  it  Was  abridged  bj  Justinian,  still  continued  a  mys* 
terious  science  and  a  profitable  trstde,  and  the  innate  perplexity  of  the  study 
was  involved  in  tenfoki  darkness  by  the  private  industiy  of  the  practitioners. 
The  expense  of  the  pursuit  sonnetimes  exceeded  the  value  of  the  prize,  and  the 
fairest  rights  vrere  abandoned  by  (be  poverty  or  prudence  of  the  claimants. 
Such  eosuy  justice  nJ%h(  tend  to  abate  the  ^int  of  litigation,  but  the  unequal 
pressure  serves  only  (o  increase  tbe  influence  of  the  rich,  and  to  aggravate  the 
miseiy  of  (he  poor.  By  these  dilatory  and  expensive  proceedings,  the  wealthy 
pleader  obtains  a  more  certain  advanta^  than  he  could  nope  from  (he  accidental 
corruption  of  his  judge.  The  experience  of  an  abuse,  from  which  our  own 
age  and  country  are  tiot  periecdy  exempt,  may  sometimes  provoke  a  generous 
iiwiignation,  and  extort  the  hasty  wish  of  exchanging  our  elaborate  jurisprudence 
for  the  simple  and  summaiy  decrees  of  a  Turkish  cadL  Our  caimer  reflection 
will  suggest,  that  such  forms  and  delays  are  necessaiy  to  guard  the  person  and 
property  of  the  citizen  :  that  the  discretion  of  the  judge  is  the  first  engine  of 
tyranny,  and  that  tbe  laws  of  a  fre6  people  should  foresee  and  determine 
•very  question  that  may  probably  arise  m  tbe  exercise  of  power  and  the  trans- 
actions of  industry.  But  the  government  of  Justinian  united  the  evils  of  libertr 
and  servitude  ;  and  the  Romans  were  oppressed  at  the  same  iimt  by  the  muT* 
tiplicity  of  their  laws  add  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  master 
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Htypn  of  the  younger  Jwtii^^Embassy  of  the  Jvan^Their  teiilemeni  on  the 
thfwhe-'^onqtteil  ofhahf  hy  the  Lombarde — Adaption  and  reign  rfTiberiue 
-^  Mivtrke'^StaJte  of  mLy  under  ^  Lombardt  and  the  exarcht—Of 
Rtnemiar^I>iiire»$(fI(ome-'<haracier  and  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Hnt. 

TA.  D.  565.  J  DuRtiro  (be  last  years  of  Justinian,  his  infirm  mind  was  devoted 
to  beavenly  contemplation,  and  tie  neglected  the  business  of  the  lower  worlds 
His  subjects  were  impatient  of  the  long  continuance  of  his  life  and  reign ;  yeti 
aH  who  were  capable  of  reflection,  apprehended  tbe  moment  of  his  deaths 
which  might  involve  the  capital  in  tumult,  and  the  empire  in  civil  war.  Seven-. 
nephews(  I )  of  (he  childless  monarch,  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  his  brother  and, 
sister,  had  been  educated  in  the  splendour  of  a  princely  fortune ;  they  had: 
been  shown  in  hi^h  commands  to  the  provinces  and  armies ;  their  characters^ 
were  known,  their  followers  were  zealous,  and  as  the  jealousy  of  age  post* 
poned  the  declaration  of  a  successor,  they  mi^ht  expect  with  equal  hopes  the 
inheritance  of  their  uncle.  He  expired  m  his  paUuce  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
eight  3 ears;  and  the  decisive  opportunity  was  embraced  by  the  friends  of 
Justin  the  son  of  Vigilantia.(2)  At  the  hour  of  midnight,  his  domestics  were 
awakened  by  an  importunate  crowd  who  thundered  at  his  door,  and  obtained 
admittance  by  revealing  themselves  to  be  the  principal  members  of  the  senate. . 

(1)  S«e  Uiefkvllror  Jwdii  tod  Jofltlniaii  In  the  Fmilte  BynntfiMB  of  Dueuife,  p.  flS— 101.    The  • 
devoat  civtilanB  Ludewlg  (in  Vic  Joitinlan,  p.  131,)  and  Heinaodof  (lUit  Juri*.  Bomui.  p-374,}  have 
■inoe  Ukiatrated  Uie  genealogy  of  Uieir  fnvouiite  prince. 

Ci)  In  die  bblory  of  Jinltn'f  elevatloa  I  have  traariated  fatto  ttanple  and  eondM  praie,  tbe  elglit 
bundled  yeracB  of  Uie  two  flm  booln  of  Corippoa,  de  Laudiboe  Joelinl,  Appendix.  Hiit.  Byaairt.  p  iSt. 
-410  Kooie,1777. 
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Thm^  welcome  deputies  announced  the  recent  and  momentoos  secret  of  the- 
empeffor's  decease :  reported,  cn*  perhaps  invented,  his  dyinr  choice  of  the  heat 
beloved  and  most  deservfrv  of  bis  nephews^  and  conjured  Justin  to  prevent 
the  disorders  of  the  multitude,  if  they  should  perceive,  with  the  return  of  JIghtr 
that  tt)ej  were  leA  without  a  master.  After  composing^  his  countenance  to  sur-^ 
prise,  sorrow,  and  decent  modesty,  Justin,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  Sophia». 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  senate.  He  was  conducted  with  speed  and 
silence  to  the  palace,  the  guards  saluted  their  new  sovereign,  ^Mid  the  martial^ 
and  religious  rites  of  his  coronation  were  dili^ntiv  accomplished.  By  the 
hands  of  the  proper  officers  he  was  infested  with  the  Imperial  garments,  the 
led  buskins,  white  tunic,  and  purple  robe.  A  ibrtunate  soldier,  whom  he 
instantly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  tribune,  encircled  Ms  neck  with  a  roilitaiy 
collar;  four  robust  youths  exalted  him  on  a  shield :  he  stood  firm  and  erect  to 
receive  the  adoration  of  his  sutgects ;  and  their  choice  was  sanctioned  by  the. 
benediction  of  the  patriarch,  who  imposed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  an  ortho* 
doz  prince.  The  nippodiome  was  already  filled  with  iimumerable  multitudes^ 
and  no  sooner  did  the  emperor  appear  on  his  throne,  than  the  voices  of  the  blue 
and  the  graen  factions  were  confounded  in  the  same  loyal  acclamations,  la 
the  speeches  which  Justin  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people,  he  promised  to- 
correct  the  abuses  which  had  di^^ced  the  age  of  his  predecessor,  displayed 
the  maxims  of  a  just  and  beneficent  government,  and  dcH:lared,  that  on  the 
approaching  calends  of  January ,(3)  he  would  revive  in  his  own  person  the 
name  and  liberality  of  a  Roman  cpnsul.  The  immediate  disdiaige  of  hi» 
iiiicle*s  debts  exhibited  a  solid  pledge  of  his  faith  and  generositv :  a  train  o# 
porters,  laden  with  b^  of  gold,  advanced  into  the  midst  of  the  bippodrome^ 
and  the  hopeless  creditors  of  Justinian  accepted  this  equitable  payment  as  a 
voluntary  gift.  Before  the  end  of  three  years,  his  example  was  imitated  and 
surpassed  by  the  empress  Sophia,  who  delivered  many  indigent  citizens  froii^ 
the  weight  of  debt  and  usury ;  an  act  of  benevolence  the  b^t  entitled  to  gra- 
titude, since  it  relieves  the  most  intolerable  distress :  but  in  which  the  bounty 
of  a  prince  is  the  most  liable  to  be  abused  by  the  claims  of  prodigality  wA 
firaua.f4) 

[A.  D.  M6.1  'On  the  seventh  day  of  his  reign,  Justhi  gave  audience  to  the 
ambassadora  <»  the  Avars,  and  tlie  scene  was  (tecorated  to  impress  the  Barkn* 
rians  with  astonishment,  veneration,  and  terror.  From  the  palace  gate,  the 
q>acious  courts  and  long  porticoes  were  lined  with  the  lofty  crests  and  gilt 
bucklers  of  the  guards,  who  presented  their  spears  and  axes  with  more  confi 
dence  than  they  would  have  shown  in  a  field  of  battle.  The  c^Boers  wIkv 
exercised  the  power,  or  attended  the  person,  of  the  prince,  were  attired  in  their 
richest  liabtts/and  arranged  accordii^  to  the  military  arid  civil  order  of  the 
hierarchy.  When  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary  was  withdrawn,  the  ambassador» 
beheld  tne  emperor  of  the  East  on  his  throne,  beneath  a  canopy  or  dome,  which 
was  supported  by  four  columns,  and  crowned  with  a  winged  figure  of  Victory. 
In  the  fint  emotions  of  surprise,  they  submitted  to  tbe  servile  adoration  of  the 
B^rzantine  court ;  but  as  soon  as  they  rose  from  tbe  ground,  Targetius,  the 
chief  of  tbe  embassy,  expressed  the  freedom  and  pride  of  a  Barlmrian.  He 
extolled,  by  the  toneue  ot  his  interpreter,  the  greatness  of  the  chagan,  by  whose 
clemency  the  kipg(»:>ms  of  the  South  were  permitted  to  exist,  whose  victorioua^ 
subjects  had  traversed  the  frozen  rivers  of  Scythia,  and  who  now  covered  the- 
bamts  of  the  Danube  with  innumerable  tents.  The  late  emperor  had  culti- 
vated, with  annual  and  costly  giiU,  the  friendship  of  a  grateful  monarch,  and 
the  enemies  ol  Rome  had  respected  the  allies  of  the  A  van.  The  same  pru- 
dence would  instruct  tbe  nephew  of  Justinian  to  imitate  the  liberality  of  bis 
uncle,  and  to  purchase  the  olessin^  of  peace  from  an  m vincible  people  who 
del^hted  and  excelled  in  the  exercise  of  war.    The  reply  of  the  emperor  was 

C3)  It  is  turprltlnf  how  Pigi  (Crftka  In  Airoar.  Biaron.  torn.  1i.  S3S,)  eoald  be  tempunl  by  wnf  cbronMea 
tn  contrsdiet  the  ptain  and  decMve  ten  of  Corippui  (vicina  dona,  L  U.  354,  Tfelna  dlea,  I  iv,  1),  and  to> 
pmrpo'ie  lUI  A.  D.  587,  ihe  conmilataiu  of  Jutlin.  ^^ 

Ct)  Thef)phaii.Chronocraph.p.90».  WbeneTerOedr«iinaorZ<maFuar»inflretraoKnlnn,Rliwpcr 
fluojB  10  allcj^e  their  tealimony. 
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delivered  in  the  same  strain  of  hauditj  defiance,  and  he  derived  his  confidanet 
irom  the  God  of  the  Christians,  the  ancient  gloiy  of  Rome,  and  the  recent 
triumphs  of  Justinian.  ''The  empire,"  said  he,  ''abounds  with  men,  and 
liorses,  and  arms,  sufficient  to  defend  our  frontiers,  and  to  chastise  the  Barba- 
rians. You  offer  aid,  you  threaten  hostilities :  we  despise  your  enmity  and 
your  aid.  The  conquerors  of  the  Avars  solicit  our  alliance ;  shall  we  dread 
their  fugitives  and  exiles  ?(5)  The  bounty  of  our  uncle  was  granted  to  your 
miseiy,  to  your  humble  prayers.  From  us  you  shall  receive  a  more  important 
obligation,  the  knowledge  of  your  own  weakness.  Retire  from  our  presence ; 
the  lives  of  ambassadors  are  safe ;  and  if  you  return  to  implore  our  pardon, 
perhaps  you  will  taste  of  our  benevolence. '\6)  On  the  report  of  his  ambassa 
dors,  the  chagan  was  awed  by  the  apparent  nrmness  of  a  Roman  emperor,  of 
whose  character  and  resources  he  was  ignorant.  Instead  of  executing  his 
threats  against  the  Eastern  empire,  he  marched  into  the  poor  and  savage  coun- 
tries of  Germany,  which  were  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Franks.  After 
two  doubtful  battles,  he  consented  to  retire,  and  the  Austrasian  kine  relieved 
the  distress  of  his  camp  with  an  immediate  supply  of  com  and  cattle.(^7)  Such 
■repeated  disappointments  had  chilled  the  spirit  of  the  Avajrs,  and  their  power 
would  have  dissolved  away  in  the  Sarmalian  desert,  if  the  alHance  of  Alboin/ 
king  of  the  Lombards,  had  not  given  a  new  object  to  their  arms,  and  a  lasting 
settlement  to  their  wearied  fortunes. 

While  Alboin  served  under  his  father's  standard,  he  encountered  in  battle^ 
and  transpierced  with  his  lance,  the  rival  prince  of  the  Gepidas.  The  Lom- 
bards, who  applauded  such  early  prowess,  requested  his  father  wkh  unanimous 
acclamations,  that  the  heroic  youth,  who  had  shared  the  dangers  of  the  field, 
might  be  admitted  to  the  feast  of  victoiy.  "  You  are  not  unmindful,"  replied 
the  inflexible  Audoin,  "  of  the  wise  customs  of  our  ancestors.  Whatever  may 
be  his  merit,  a  prince  is  incapable  of  sitting  at  table  with  his  father  till  he  has 
received  his  arms  from  a  toreig^n  and  royal  hand."  Alboin  twwed  with 
reverence  to  the  institutions  of  his  countiy :  selected  forty  companions,  aind 
boldly  visited  the  court  of  Turisund  king  of  the  Gepidse,  who  embraced  and 
entertained,  according  to  the  laws  of  hospitality,  the  murderer  of  his  son.  At 
the  banquet,  while  Alboin  occupied  the  seat  of  the  youth  whom  he  had  slain,  a 
tender  remembrance  arose  in  the  mind  of  Turisund.  "  How  dea^i8  that  place 
— how  hateful  is  that  person" — were  the  words  that  escaped  with  a  sigh,  from 
the  indignant  father.  His  grief  exasperated  the  national  resentment  of  the 
Gepidse ;  and  Cunimund.  his  surviving  son,  was  provoked  by  wine,  or  fraternal 
affection,  to  the  desire  of  vengeance.  "  The  Lombards,"  said  the  rude  Bar- 
barian, "  resemble,  in  figure  and  in  smell,  the  mares  of  our  Sarmatian  plains." 
And  this  insult  was  a  coarse  allusion  to  the  white  bands  which  enveloped  their 
legs.  "Add  another  resemblance,"  replied  an  audacious  Lombara;  "you 
have  felt  how  strongly  they  kick.  Visit  the  plain  of  Asfeld,  and  seek  for  the 
bones  of  thy  brother :  they  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  vilest  animals."  The 
Gepidae,  a  nation  of  warriors,  started  from  their  seats,  and  the  fearless  Alboin, 
with  his  forty  companions,  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords  The  tumult  was 
appeased*  by  the  venerable  interposition  of  Turisund.  He  saved  his  own 
honour,  and  the  life  of  his  guest ;  and  after  the  solemn  riehts  of  investiture,  dis- 
missed the  stranger  in  the  bloody  arms  of  his  son ;  the  gitt  of  a  weeping  parent. 
Alboin  returned  m  triumph ;  and  the  Lombards,  who  celebrated  his  matchlesi 

C5)  Corippus,  1.  111.  390.  The  unquestionable  tenie  relates  to  the  Turki,  tbe  conqueron  of  the  A  van ; 
•fmt  the  word  aeultor  bai  no  apparent  meaning,  and  the  aole  MS.  of  Corippoa,  fitwi  whence  the  flrat  edi- 
iloD  (15B1,  apad  Plantin)  was  printed,  la  no  longer  vlilble.  The  laat  editor,  Foggini  of  ]ton%haa  iaaenai 
■the  conlectural  emendation  of  toUam :  but  the  proofs  of  Ducange  ( JoinviUe,  Dfisert  xvl.  p.  S3S— 340,)  for 
the  earlV  use  of  this  title  amoni;  the  Turiu  and  Persians,  are  weak  or  ambiguous.  And  I  must  ineiioe  to 
the  aathorlty  of  d*Herbelot  (Bibliothlque  OrieaL  p.  8SS),  who  ascribes  the  word  to  the  Arabic  and  Chal- 
dean tongues,  and  the  date  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  was  bestowed  bj  the  khalif 


t  they  drew  from  a  common  original. 

S)  For  the  Austraalan  war,  see  Menander  (Excerpt.  LmL  p.  110),  Gregory  of  Toun  (BlM.  Fttac  1.  Iv 
0  and  Paul  the  deacon  (de  Oeat.  Langobard.  1.  iL  e.  Id). 
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iifU«f»idi^9  weie  compelled  to  praise  the  virtues  of  an  eDei]j7.(8)  In  this 
«itraofdloafT  visit,  be  bad  probaBIy  seen  the  dauj^hter  of  Cunimufld*  v\rbo  spoo 
after  asceoaed  the  throne  of  the  Gepide.  Her.  name  was  Rosamond,  an 
appellation  expressive  of  femak  beauty,  and  which  our  own  history  or  romance 
bis  consecrated  to  amorous  tales.  The  king  of  the  Lombards  (the  father  of 
Alboio  no  loagM  lived)  ^as  contracted  to  the  granddaughter  of  Clovis :  but  the 
restraints  of  faith  and  policy  soon  yielded  to  the  hope  of  possessing  the  fair  Rosa- 
moad,  and  of  insulting  her  ivmf  and  nation.  The  arts  of  persuasion  were 
tried  without  success;  and  the  impatient  lover,  by  force  and  stratagem, 
obtained  the  object  of  his  desires.^  War  was  the  consequence  which  he  Ipre- 
aaw  and  solitited ;  but  the  Lombards  could  not  long  withstand  the  furious 
assault  of  the  Gepidae,  who  were  sustained  by  a  Roman  army.  And  as  the 
-offer  of  naarriage  was  rejected  with  contempt,  Alboin  was  compiled  to  relin 
quish  his  prey,  and  to  partake  of  the  disgrace  which  he  had  inflicted  on  the 
AOuse  of  Cummund.(d) 

[A.  D.  666.]  When  a  public  quarrel  is  envenomed  by  private  iqjurias^  a 
blow  that  is  not  mortal  or  decisive  can  be  productive  om^  of  a  short  truce, 
which  allows  the  unsuccessful  combatant  to  sharpen  his  arms  for  a  new 
^ncounter^  The  strength  of  AJboin  had  been  found  unequal  to  the  gratificatipa 
of  his  love,  ambition,  and  revenge :  he  condescended  to  implore  the  formidable 
aid  of  the  cbagan :  and  the  aiiguments  that  he  employed  are  expressive  of  tne 
art  and  policy  of  tne  Barbarians.  In  the  attack  of  the  Gepidao,  he  had  been 
prompted  by  the  just  desire  of  extirpating  a  people,  whom  their  alliance  with 
the  Roman  empire  had  rendered  the  common  enemies  of  the  nations,  and  the 
personal  adversaries  of  the  cbagan.  If  the  forces  of  the  Avars  and  Lombards 
should  unite  in  this  glorious  quarrel,  the  victory  was  secure,  and  the  reward 
inestimable  :  the  Damri)e,  the  Hebrus,  Italy,  and  Constantinople,  would  be 
exposed,  without  a  barrier,  to  their  invincible  arms,  fiut  if  tbcjr  hesitated  or 
delayed  to  prevent  the  malice  of  the  Romans,  the  same  spirit  which  had 
insulted,  would  pursue  the  Avars  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth.  These  speciouft 
zeaaons  were  heard  by  the  cbagan  with  coldness  and  disdain  :  he  detained  the 
Lombard  ambassadors  in  his  camp,  protracted  the  negotiation,  and  by  turns 
alleged  his  want  of  inclinationy  or  bis  want  of  ability,  to  undertake  this  im  • 
pcNTtant  entemrise.  At  length  he  signified  the  ultimate  price  of  alliance,  that 
>the  Lombards  should  immediately  present  him  with  the  tithe  of  their  cattle , 
4hat  the  spoils  and  captives  should  be  equally  divided ;  but  that  the  lands  of 
the  Gepid»  should  become  the  sole  patrimony  of  the  Avars.  Such  hardi con- 
'ditrons  were  eagerly  aocepted  by  the  passions  of  Alboin :  and  as  the  Romans 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  the  Gepidfls,  Justin  aban 
<doned  that  incorrigible  people  to  their  fate,  and  remained  the  tranquil  spectatm 
of  this  unequal  conflict.    The  despair  of  Cunimund  was  active  and  dangesous 


He  was  informed  that  the  Avars  bad  entered  his  confines ;  but  on  the  strong 
assurance,  that,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Lombards,  these  foreign. invaders  would 
'eaaWf  be  repelled,  he  rushed  forward  to  encounter  the  implacable  enemy  of  his 
name  and  fiimily.  But  the  courage  of  the  Gepid»  could  secure  them  no  inorp 
than  an  honourable  death.  The  bravest  of  the  nation  fell  in  the  field  of  battle , 
4he  king  of  the  Lombards  contemplated  with  delight  the  head  of  Cunimund, 
-and  his  skull  was  fashioned  into  a  cup,  to  satiate  the  hatred  of  the  conqueror 
or  perhaps  to  comply  with  the  savage  custom  of  his  country.(lO)  AAer  this 
victory,  no  farther  obbtacle  could  impede  the  progress  of  the  confederates,  and 
Ihey  faithfully  executed  the  terms  of^  their  agreement.(n)    The  fair  countries 

(8)  Paal  Wwnefrld,  die  &mum  of  PiiuU.  dt  Gert.  Lwiioobard.  I.  i.  c.  33, 94.    IXw  plctam  of  nadoaal 
■Mnaeni,  though  radaly  sksiebed,  are  mare  IXyafy  And  fkiUiftil  Uwui  thoM  of  Bede,  or  Qnmy  of  Toon. 

(9)  Tlio  atorj  i*  told  hy  an  tepoMor  (TiMoplvlMl.  Sioioerat.  I.  vi.  c  10),  bvi  ha  bad  ait  enouf ta  to 
kiUd  lua  fictioiu  on  paklie  and  not«1oiiathet» 

(10)  Ii  appean  from  Strabo,  Pttajr,  and  Ammianut  Marcellinoa,  Uiat  the  aama  piacUoe  was  commoa 


(10)  Ii  appean  rrom  Strabo,  Pttajr,  and  Ammianut  Marcelimiia,  that  the  aama  piacUoe  was  commoa 
MMM  the  Sqrtlii«n  tribes  (Mommri,  Bcriplara*  Ear.  Italia,  torn.  i.  p.  «M>.  The  tetit^  of  North  America 
•re  likewise  trophlea  of  valoor.  The  skuU  of  CaaimttBd  was  presmrrad  above  two  hundred  yean  among 
Jle  Lombards;  and  Paul  himaelf  wm  cm  of  the  gneili  to  whom  dHkn  Ratchia  exhibited  tiila  cup  en  a 
ki9bfcaiiTalCl.U.e.98>. 

(11)  Paal.  I- 1.  c  S7,  Menander,  in  fixcerpt  Legat  p.  UO,  111. 
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of  Walachia,  Moldavia,  Transjlvaniay  and  the  parts  of  Hunganr  bej>Qnd  the 
Danube,  were  occupied,  without  resistance,  by  a  new  colony  of  Scythians;  and' 
tile  Dacian  empire  of  tftie  chagans  subsisted  with  splendour  above  two  hundred 
and  thirlT  years.  The  nation  of  the  Gepidse  was  dissolved  :  but  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  captives,  the  slaves  of  the  Avars  weie  less  fortunate  than  the 
companions  of  the  Lombards,  whose  generosity  adopted  a  valiant  foe,  and. 
whose  freedom  was  incompatible  with  cool  and  deliberate  tyranny.  One  moiety 
of  the  spoil  introduced  into  the  camp  of  Albotn  more  wealth  than  a  Barbarian' 
could  readily  compute.  The  fair  Rosamond  was  persuaded,  or  compelled,  to 
acknowledge  the  rights  of  her  victorious  lover ;  ana  the  daughter  of  Cuniround 
apf)eared  to  foigive  those  crimes  which  might  be  imputed  to  her  own  irre* 
sistible  charms. 

[A.  D.  667.]  The  destruction  of  a  mighty  kingdom  establislied  the  feme  of 
Alboin.  In  the  days  of  Charlema^,  the  Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  and  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Teutonic  language,  still  repeated  the  songs  which  described  the 
heroic  virtues,  the  valour,  lioerality,  and  fortune  of  the  king  of  the  Lombards.(13^ 
But  his  ambition  was  yet  unsatisfied ;  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Gepidse  tumea 
his  eyes  from  the  Danube  to  the  richer  banks  of  the  Po  and  the  Tiber.  Fifteen 
years  had  not  elapsed,  since  his  subjects,  the  confederates  of  Narses,  had 
visited  the  pleasant  climate  of  Italy :  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the  highways 
were  famOiar  to  their  memory :  the  report  of  their  success,  perhaps  the  view 
of  their  spoils,  had  kindled  in  the  rising  generation  the  flame  of  emulation  and 
enterprise.  Their  hopes  were  encouraged  by  the  spirit  and  eloquence  of 
Albom ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  spoke  to  their  senses,  by  producii^,  at  the 
royal  feast,  the  fairest  and  most  exquisite  fruits  that  grew  spontaneously  in  the 
garden  of  the  world.  No  sooner  had  he  erected  his  standard,  than  the  native 
stren&^h  of  the  Lombards  was  multiplied  b^  the  adventurous  youth  of  Germany 
and  £:y4hia.  The  robust  peasantry  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia  had  resumed  tbie 
manners  of  Barbarians ;  and  the  names  of  the  Gepidae,  Bulgarians,  Sarmatians» 
and  Bavarians,  may  be.  distinctly  traced  in  the  provinces  of  Ita[y.(l3)  Of  the 
Saxons,  the  old  allies  of  the  Lombards,  twent]^  thousand  warriors,  with  tlieir 
wives  and  children,  accepted  the  invitation  of  Alboin.  Their  braveiy  contra 
buted  tohis  success :  but  the  accession  or  the  absence  of  their  numbers  was 
not  sensibly  felt  in  the  magnitude  of  his  host.  Every  mode  of  religion  was 
freely  practised  by  its  respective  votaries.  The  king  of  the  Lombards  bad 
been  educated  in  the  Arian  heresy ;  but  the  Catholics,  in  their  public  worship, 
were  allowed  to  pray  for  his  conversion  ;  while  the  more  stubborn  Barbarians 
sacrificed  a  she-goat,  or  perhaps  a  captive,  to  the  gods  of  their  fathers.(14) 
The  Lombards,  and  their  confederates,  were  united  by  their  common  attachment 
to  a  chief,  who  excelled  in  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  savage  hem ;  and  the 
vigilance  of  Alboin  provided  an  ample  magazine  of  ofiensive  and  defensive 
arms  for  the  use  of  the  expedition.  The  portable^  wealth  of  the  Lombards 
attended  the  march  ;  their  lands  they  cheerful ly  reliiiquished  to  the  Avars,  on 
the  solemn  promise,  which  was  niade  and  accepted  witnout  a  smile,  that  if  they 
failed  in  the  conquest  of  Italy,  these  volunta^  exiles  should  be  reinstated  ia 
their  former  possessions. 

They  might  have  failed,  if  Narses  had  been  the  anta^nist  of  the  Lombards; 
and  the  veteran  warriors,  the  associates  of  his  Gothic  victory,  would  have 
encountered  with  reluctance  an  enemy  whom  they  dreaded  and  esteemed.    But 

(IS)  Ut  haelenui  etiam  tain  apud  Bi^oarioram  sentem,  qaam  ec  Sczonam  aed  tt  alloa  i^Juadem  lingua 
bomlnea... .In  eorum  carralnllnu  celebratur.  Paul,  1. 1  c  87.  He  died  A.  D.  799  (Muratori, in  PnefaC 
torn.  I.  p.  397).  Theae  German  aonn,  aome  of  wbldi  mlf  hi  Iw  aa  old  aa  Tadtua  (de  MorUnia  Genn.  c  S), 
were  complJed  and  tranaerlbed  by  Gharionagne.  Barban  et  antlqulairinia  eannlna,  qnibua  veceraa 
reaum  actua  et  bella  canebantur  aerlpalt  meroorteaue  mandavlt  (Egtnard,  in  VlL  Carol.  Magn.  c.  S9,  p. 
130, 131).  The  poema,  which  Goldaat  commenda  (AnimadTera.  ad  Eginaid,  p.  907),  appear  to  be  reccot 
and  contemptible  romancea. 

(13)  The  other  natlona  are  rehearaed  by  Paul  (I-  U*  c  6. 98).  Muratori  (AntlcbiU  Iiallanc,  lorn  L  dla- 
■art.  i.  p.  4,)  has  diaoovered  the  vtllafe  of  the  Bavariana,  three  milea  from  Modena. 

(14)  Gregory,  the  Roman,  (Dialog,  i.  ill.  c.  97. 98,  apod  Beron.  Annal.  Bodea.  A.  D.  579,  No.  10,)  a«i^ 
poaaa  that  they  Ukewiae  adored  thia  abe-goat.  I  know  but  of  one  religion  in  which  the  god  and  the  vtecln 
•latbeaame. 
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die  weaknets  of  the  Byzantine  court  was  sobeervient  to  the  Barbarian  cause  ^ 
and  it  was  for  the  ruin  of  Italy,  that  the  emperor  once  listened  to  the  complaint'f 
of  his  subjects.  The  virtues  of  Narses  were  stained  with  avarice ;  and  in  his 
provincial  reign  of  fifteen  yeara,  he  accumulated  a  treasure  of  gold  and  silver 
which  surpasMd  the  modesty  of  a  private  fortune.  His  government  wa» 
oppressive  or  unpopular,  and  the  general  discontent  was  eipres^  with  freedom 
by  the  deputies  ot  Rome.  Before  the  throne  of  Justin  tbev  boldly  declared, 
that  their  Uothic  servitude  had  been  more  tolerable  than  the  despotism  of  a 
Greek  eunuch ;  and  that,  unless  their  tyrant  were  instantly  removed,  they  would 
consult  their  own  happiness  in  tbe  choice  of  a  master.  The  apprehension  of 
a  revolt  was  urged  by  the  voice  of  envy  and  detraction,  whicb  had  so  recent^ 
triumphed  over  the  merit  of  Belisarius.  A  new  eiarch,  Longinus,  was  ap- 
pointed to  supersede  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  tbe  base  motives  of  his  recalK 
were  revealed  in  the  insulting  mandate  of  the  empress  Sophia,  ^  that  he  sbouSd 
leave  to  men  the  exercise  of  arms,  and  return  to  his  proper  station  among  the* 
maidens  of  the  palace,  where  a  distaff  should  be  again  placed  in  the  hand  of 
the  eunuch."  ^  I  will  spin  her  such  a  thread  as  she  shall  not  easily  unravel  V* 
is  said  to  have  been  the  reply  which  indignation  and  conscious  virtue  extorted 
from  the  hero.  Instead  ot  attending,  a  slave  and  a  victim,  at  the  gate  of  the- 
Byzantine  palace,  he  retired  to  Naples,  from  whence  (if  any  creait  is  due  to 
the  belief  of  the  times)  Narses  invited  the  Lombards  to  chastise  tbe  ing^ratitude 
of  the  prince  and  people. (16)  But  the  passions  of  the  people  are  furious  and 
changeable,  and  the  Romans  soon  recollected  the  merits,  or  dreaded  the  resent- 
ment, of  their  victorious  eerKral.  B^  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  who  undertook 
a  special  pilgrimage  to  Naples,  their  repentance  was  accepted ;  and  Narsev 
assuming  a  milder  aspect  and  a  more  dutiful  language,  consented  to  fix  his 
residence  in  the  Capitol.  His  death,(l6)  though  in  the  extreme  period  of  old 
^^9  was  unseasonable  and  premature,  since  hii  genius  alone  could  have  repaired 
the  last  and  fatal  error  of  his  life.  The  reality,  or  the  suspicion,  of  a  conspiracy,, 
disarmed  and  disunited  the  Italians.  The  soldiers  resented  the  di^race,  and 
bewailed  the  loss,  of  their  general.  They  were  ignorant  of  their  new  exarch ; 
and  Longinus  was  himself  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  army  and  the  province. 
In  the  preceding  years,  Italy  had  been  desolated  by  pestilence  and  famine,  and 
a  disa£fected  people  ascribed  the  calamities  of  Nature,  to  the  guilt  or  folly  of 
their  rulers. (17) 

{A.  D.  568 — 570.]  Whatever  might  be  the  grounds  of  his  security,  Alboin* 
neither  expected  nor  encountered  a  Roman  army  in  the  field.  He  ascended 
the  Julian  Alps,  and  looked  down  with  contempt  and  desii^  on  tbe  fruitful 
plains  to  which  his  victory  communicated  the  perpetual  appellation  of  Lom- 
bard v.  A  faithful  chieftain,  and  a  select  band,  were  stationed  at  Forum  Julii, 
the  modem  Friuli,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  mountains.  The  Lombards- 
respected  tbe  strength  of  Pavia,  and  listened  to  the  prayers  of  the  Trevisans  z^ 
their  slow  and  heavy  multitudes  proceeded  to  occupy  the  palace  and  city  of 
Verona  :  and  Milan,  now  risine  from  her  ashes,  was  invested  by  tbe  powers  o£ 
Alboin  five  months  after  his  departure  from  Pannonia.  Terror  preceded  hi»< 
march  :  he  found  every  where,  or  he  left,  a  dreair  solitude ;  and  the  pusillani- 
mous Italians  presumed,  without  a  trial,  that  toe  stranger  was  invincible. 
Escaping  to  lakes,  or  rocks,  or  morasses,  tbe  affrighted  crowds  concealed  some 
fragments  of  their  wealth,  and  delayed  the  moment  of  the ir  serv itude.    PauliniK^ 

(15)  llie  cbarf  e  of  the  deacon  Bgaintt  Jfntwm  (I-  ii>  c.  5,)  may  be  croundtaM;  but  the  weak  tupokmf  of 
the  cardinal  (Baron. 'Aiiiial.  Eccieii.  A.  D.  567,  No.  8—12,)  la  rejecletTby  the  biwi  criiica— Pagi  (uhd.TI.  p 
639,S10>,  Muratori  (Annali  dMtalla,  torn;  v.  p.  160— l<S3,)  and  the  laai  editora,  HnraiiiM  Blancua  (Script. 
Keruin  Italic,  torn.  i.  p.  497,  438,)  and  Pbiiija  Arselatus  (Sifon.  Opera,  totu.  li.  p.  11, 18).  Tbe  Naracs 
wtw  avltied  at  the  coronation  of  Juatin  (Coripput,  L  lil.  8S1,)  la  clearly  undentood  to  be  a  diflbrout 


(IS)  The  death  of  Naraes  is  mentioned  by  Paul,  I.  ii.  c.  11.  Anastaa.  in  ViL  Johan.  iil.  p.  43.  Axnel 
loa,  Liber  Pontifical.  Raven,  in  Script.  Rer.  Iiallcanira,  torn.  il.  part  i.  p  114. 134.  Yet  I  cannot  beilev* 
with  AfnellUB  tliat  Maiaea  was  nineiy-flve  years  of  a(e.  b  it  probable  that  all  his  exploits  were  perforined 
•t  fourscore  1 

f  17)  The  deeipis  of  Narses  and  of  the  Lombards  for  the  invasion  of  Italy,  are  exposed  in  the  laatchaplv 
■f  iba  Orit  booICi  and  the  flnt  sevao  chapters  of  the  second  boob,  of  Paul  the  deacon. 
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the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  removed  bis  treasures,  sacred  and  profane,  to  tbe  isi« 
of  GradoX^B)  and  his  successors  were  adopted  bj  the  infant  republic  oi 
Venice,  which  was  continually  enriched  by  tbe  public  calamities.  Honoratus, 
who  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Ambrose,  had  credulously  accepted  the  faithless 
offers  of  a  capitulation :  and  the  archbishop,  with  the  cleig;^  and  nobles  of 
Milan,  were  driven  by  the  perfidy  of  Alboin,  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  less  acces- 
sible ramparts  of  Genoa.  Along  the  maritime  coast,  Uie  courage  of  the 
inhabitants  was  supported  by  the  facility  of  supply,  the  hopes  of  relief,  and 
the  power  of  escape ;  but  from  the  Trentine  hills  to  the  gates  of  Ravenna  and 
Rome,  the  inland  regions  of  Italy  became,  without  a  battle  or  a  siege,  the  lasting 
patrimony  of  the  Lombards.  The  submission  of  tbe  people  invited  the  Bar- 
barian to  assume  the  character  of  a  lawful  sovereign,  and  the  helpless  exarch 
was  confined  to  the  office  of  announcing  to  the  emperor  Justin,  the  rapid  and 
iiretrievable  loss  of  his  provinces  anacities.(19)  One  city  which  had  been 
diligently  fortified  bjr  the  Goths,  resisted  the  anns  of  a  new  invader ;  and 
while  Italy  was  subdued  by  the  flying  detachments  of  the  Lombards,  the  royal 
camp  was  fixed  above- three  years  before  tbe  western  gate  of  Ticinuro,  or  Pavia. 
The  same  courage  which  obtains  the  esteem  of  a  civilized  enemy,  provokes 
the  fury  of  a  savage,  and  the  impatient  besieger  had  bound  himself  oy  a  tre- 
mendous oath,  that  age,  and  sex,  and  dignity,  should  be  confounded  in  a  general 
massacre.  Tbe  aid  of  fann'neat  length  enabled  him  to  execute  his  bloody 
vow ;  but  as  Alboin  entered  the  gate,  bis  horse  stumbled,  fell,  and  could  not  be 
raised  from  the  ground.  ^  One  of  bis  attendants  was  prompted  by  compassion, 
.or  piety,  to  interpret  this  miraculous  sign  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven  ;  the  con- 
queror paused  and  relented  :  he  sheathed  his  sword,  and,  peacefully  reposing 
himself  in  the  palace  of  Theodoric,  proclaimed  to  the  trembling  multitude, 
that  thcT  should  live  and  obey.  Delighted  with  the  situation  of  a  city,  which 
was  endeared  to  his  pride  by  the  difficulty  of  the  purchase,  the  prince  of  the 
Lombards  disdained  the  ancient  dories  of  Milan ;  and  Pavia,  during  some  ages, 
was  respected  as  the  capital  of  tne  kingdom  of  Italy. (20) 

[A.  D.  573.J  The  reign  of  the  founder  was  splendid  and  transient ;  and 
before  he  could  regulate  his  new  conquests,  Alboin  fell  a  sacrifice  to  domestic 
treason  and  female  revenge.  In  a  palace  near  Verona,  which  had  not  been 
erected  for  tbe  Barbarians,  he  feasted  the  companions  of  his  arms ;  intoxication 
was  tbe  reward  of  valour,  and  tbe  kir^  himself  was  tempted  by  appetite,  or 
vanity,  to  exceed  the  ordinary  measure  of  his  intemperance.  AAer  draining 
many  capacious  bowls,  of  Rhtttian  or  Falemian  wine,  he  called  for  the  skuH 
of  Cunimund,  the  noblest  and  most  precious  ornament  of  his  sideboard.  The 
cup  of  victory  was  accepted  with  horrid  applause  by  the  circle  of  the  Lombard 
chiefs.  ^  Fill  it  again  with  wine,"  exclaimed  the  inhuman  conqueror,  "  fill  it 
to  the  brim ;  carry  this  goblet  to  the  queen,  and  request  in  my  name  that  she 
would  rejoice  with  her  father."  In  an  agony  of  grief  and  rage,  Rosamond 
bad  strength  to  utter,  "Let  the  will  of  my  lord  be  obeyed!"  and  touching  it 
with  her  lips  pronounced  a  silent  imprecation,  that  the  insult  should  be  washed 
away  in  the  blood  of  Alboin.  Some  indulgence  might  be  due  to  the  resent- 
ment of  a  daughter,  if  she  had  not  already  violated  the  duties  of  a  wife.  Im- 
placable in  her  enmity,  or  inconstant  in  her  love,  the  queen  of  Italy  had  stooped 
mm  the  throne  to  tbe  arms  of  a  subject,  and  Helmichis,  the  kinjg^'s  armour- 
bearer,  was  the  secret  minister  of  her  pleasure  and  revenge.    Against  the  pro- 

(18)  Which  from  this  translation  wai  called  New  Aquileia  (Cbron.  Yenet.  p.  3).  The  patriarch  o 
Grado  aoon  became  the  fliat  dtlzen  of  the  republic  (p.  0,  &c.),  but  his  seat  was  not  removed  to  Venice  till 
the  vear  1430.  He  ia  now  decorated  with  titles  and  honours ;  but  the  leeaiusof  the  church  has  bowed 
to  that  of  the  atate,  and  the  goveroment  of  a  Catholic  city  is  strictly  Prrsbyterian.  Tboroaasin,  Dia- 
eipline  de  I^Egllse,  torn.  I.  p.  156, 157. 161—165.  Amelot  do  la  Houssaye,  Gouvemement  de  Venibe,  torn. 
i.p.«56-«81. 

(19)  PanI  has  clven  a  description  of  Italy,  as  It  was  tlicn  divided  into  eisbteen  re^loDS  (L  ii.  c.  14—91). 
The  Dtsseriatio  Chrorographica  de  ItallA  Hedii  JB\%  by  Father  BeretU,  a  BenedicUne  monk,  and  reglua 
profhsaor  at  Pavia,  has  been  usefully  consulted. 

(20)  For  the  conquest  of  Italy,  see  the  original  materials  of  Paul  (I.  It.  c  7—10.  IS.  14.  85, 96, 97),  the 
tfoquent  narrative  of  Sigonliis  (torn.  U.  de  Regno  Italic,  1. 1,  p.  13—19),  and  the  cofreet  and  criUcal  review 
•THuratorKAnnali  d*Iiaiia,  torn.  v.  p.  164—180). 
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poial  oi  tUe  mordery  he  could  do  longer  uige  the  scruples  of  fidelity  or  gnii" 
tilde ;  but  Helmicbis  trembled,  when  be  revolved  the  danger  as  welh  as  the 
guilty  when  he  recollected  the  matchless  strength  and  intrepidity  of  a  warrior, 
whom  be  bad  so  often  attended  in  the  field  of  battle.  He  pressed,  and  ob 
tainedy  that  one  of  the  bravest  champbnsof  the  Lombards  should  be  associated 
to  the  enterprise,  but  no  more  than  a  promise  of  secrecy  could  be  drawn  from 
the  gallant  Peredeus ;  and  the  mode  of  seduction  employed  by  Rosamond 
betrays  her  shameless  inseosibilitjr  both  to  honour  and  love.  She  supplied  the 
place  of  one  of  her  female  attendants  who  was  beloved  by  Peredeus,  and  con- 
trived some  excuse  for  darkness  and  silence,  till  she  could  Inform  her  companion 
that  be  had  enjoyed  the  queen  of  the  Lombards,  and  that  his  own  death,  or 
the  death  of  Alboin,  must  be  the  consequence  of  such  treasonable  adultery. 
In  this  alternative,  he  chose  rather  to  be  the  accomplice  than  the  victim  of 
Rosamond,(21)  whose  undaunted  spirit  was  incapable  of  fear  or  remorse.  She 
e]giected  aod  soon  found  alavourable  moment,  when  the  kiitfj,  oppressed  with 
wine,  had  retired  from  the  table  to  his  afternoon  slumbers.  Eiis  faithless  spouse 
was  anxious  for  his  health  and  repose :  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  shut,  the 
arms  removed,  the  attendants  dismissed,  and  Rosamond,  after  lulliiog  him  to 
rest  by  her  tender  caresses,  unbolted  the  chamber  door,  and  uiged  the  reluctant 
conspirators  to  the  instant  execution  of  the  deed.  On  the  first  alarm  the  war- 
rior started  from  his  coudi ;  his  sword,  which  be  attempted  to  draw,  had  been 
fastened  to  (he  scabbard  by  the  hand  of  Rosamond ;  and  a  small  stool,  his 
only  weapon,  could  not  long  protect  him  from  the  spears  of  the  assassins.  The 
daughter  of  Uunimund  smiled  in  his  fall ;  his  body  was  buried  under  the  stair- 
case of  the  palace,  and  the  grateful  posterity  of  the  Lombards  revered  the 
tomb  and  the  memoiy  of  their  victorious  leader. 

The  ambitious  Rosamond  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of  her  lover ;  the  city 
and  palaee  of  Verooa  were  awed  by  her  power,  and  a  faithful  band  of  her 
native  Gepidee  was  prepared  to  applaud  the  revenge,  and  to  second  the  wishes 
of  their  aovere^n.  But  the  Lombard  chiefs,  who  fled  in  the  first  moments  of 
consternation  and  disorder,  had  resumed  their  courage  and  collected  their 
powers ;  and  the  nation,  instead  of  submitting  to  her  reign, 'demanded  with 
unanimous  cries  that  justice  should  be  executed  on  the  guil^  spouse  and  the 
murderers  of  their  king.  She  sought  a  refuge  among  the  enemies  of  her  coun- 
try, and  a  criminal  who  deserved  the  abhorrence  of  mankind  was  protected  by 
tfcie  selfish  policy  of  the  exarch.  With  her  daughter,  the  heiress  of  the  Lom- 
bard throne,  her  two  lovers,  her  trusty  Gepidae.  and  the  spoils  of  the  palace  of 
Verona,  Rosamond  descended  the  Aajge  and  the  Po,  and  was  transported  by 
a  Greek  vessel  to  the  safe  harbour  of  luivenna.  Longinus  beheld  with  delight 
the  charms  and  treasures  of  the  widow  of  Alboin  :  her  situation  and  her  past 
conduct  mi^ht  justify  the  most  licentious  proposals ;  and  she  readily  listened 
to  the  passion  of  a  minister,  whcsjeven  m  the  decline  of  the  empire,  was 
respected  as  the  equal  of  kings.  The  death  of  a  jealous  lover  was  an  easy 
ana  mteful  sacrifice ;  and  as  Helmichis  issued  from  the  bath,  he  received  the 
deaclly  potion  from  the  hand  of  his  mistress.  The  taste  of  the  liquor,  its 
speedy  operation,  and  his  experience  of  the  character  of  Rosamond,  convinced 
him  that  he  was  poisoned :  he  pointed  his  dagzer  to  her  breast,  compelled  her 
to  drain  the  remainder  of  the  cup,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  con- 
solation, that  she  could  not  survive  to  emoy  the  fruits  of  her  wickedness.  The 
daughter  of  Alboin  and  Rosamond,  with  tbe  richest  spoils  of  the  Lombards, 
was  embarked  for  Constantinople ;  the  surprising  strength  of  Peredeus  amused 
and  terrified  the  imperial  court  ;*  his  blindness  and  revenge  exhibited  an  imper- 
fect copy  of  the  adventures  of  SaroSon.  By  tbe  free  suffirage  of  the  nation, 
in  the  assembly  of  Pavia,  Clepho,  one  of  their  noblest  chiefs,  was  elected  as 
the  successor  of  Alboin.    Before  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  the  throne  was 

(Bl)  The  claarieal  rradar  will  reco11«et  the  wlA  and  morder  ofCaodauIes,  lo  agreeably  toM  In  tbe  flnt 
book  of  Heiodouii.  The  choice  of  Oygee,  atpttru  avros  nsfnuvatt  may  serve  aa  tlie  escoae  of  Peredeua ; 
■Bd  th\m  wofi  ioainaatlon  of  an  odious  idea  haa  been  iioiiated  by  Uie  beet  writeri  of  aniiqalty.  Oraviiu, 
9d  Ckecoa.  OraL  pro  Milone,  e.  10. 
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polluted  by  a  second  murder ;  CJepho  was  stabbed  by  the  hand  of  a  domestic , 
the  regal  office  was  suspended  above  ten  years,  durii^  the  mincvity  of  his  son 
Autharis;  and  Italy  was  divided  and  oppressed  by  a  ducal  anstocracy  of 
thirty  tyrants.(22) 

when  the  nepoe^  of  Justinian  ascended  the  throne,  he  proclaimed  a  new 
era  of  happiness  and  gloiT.  The'annals  of  the  second  Justin(S3)  are  maiked 
with  disgrace  abroad  ana  raiseiy  at  home.  In  the  West,  the  Roman  empire 
was  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  Italy,  the  desolation  of  Africa,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  Persians.  Injustice  prevailed  both  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces ;  the 
rjch  trembled  for  their  property,  the  poor  for  their  safety,  the  ordinary  magis- 
trates were  ignorant  or  venal,  the  occasional  remedies  appear  to  have  been 
arbitraiT  and  violent,  and  the  complaints  of  the  people  could  oo  loi^r  be 
silencea  by  the  splendid  names  of  a  legislator  and  a  con(]ueror.  The  opinioD 
which  imputes  to  the  prince  all  the  calamities  of.his  times,  may  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  historian  as  a  serious  truth  or  a  salutaiy  prejudice.  Yet  a  candid 
euspicion  will  arise,  that  the  sentiments  of  Justin  were  pure  and  benevolent, 
ana  that  he  might  have  filled  his  station  without  reproach,  if  the  faculties  of 
liis  mind  had  not  been  impaired  by  disease,  which  deprived  the  emperor  of 
the  use  of  his  feet,  and  confined  him  to  the  palace,  a  stranger  to  the  complaints 
of  the  people  and  the  vices  of  the  government.  The  taray  knowledge  of  bis 
own  impotence  determined  him  to  lay  down  the  weight  of  the  diadem  ;  and 
in  the  choice  of  a  worthy  substitute,  he  showed  some  symptoms  of  a  disceroiqg 
and  even  magnanimous  spirit.  The  only  son  of  Justin  and  Sophia  died  in  his 
infancy;  their  daughter  Arabia  was  the  wife  of  Baduarius,(24)  superintendent 
of  the  palace,  and  afterward  commander  of  the  Italian  armies,  who  vainly 
aspired  to  confirm  the  rights  of  marriage  by  those  of  adoption.  While  the 
empire  appeared  an  obiect  of  desire,  Justin  was  accustomed  to  behold  with 
'ealousy  and  hatred  his  brothers  and  cousins,  the  rivals  of  his  hopes ;  nor  could 
le  depend  on  the  gratitude  of  those  who  would  accept  the  purple  as  a  restitu- 
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lion,  rather  than  a  gift.  Of  these  competitors,  one  had  been  removed  by  exile, 
jsknd  afterward  by  death ;  and  the  emperor  himself  had  inflicted  such  cruel 
insults  on  another,  that  he  must  either  dread  his  resentment  or  despise  his 
patience.  This  domestic  animosity  was  refined  into  a  generous  resofution  of 
seeking  a  successor,  not  in  his  familj^^  but  in  the  republic :  and  the  artful 
:Sophia  recommended  Tiberius,(26)  his  faithful  captain  of  the  guards,  whose 
virtues  and  fortune  the  emperor  mis^ht  cherish  as  the  fruit  oFhis  judicbus 
xhoice.  The  ceremony  of  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Cesar  or  Augustus,  was 
performed  in  the  portico  of  the  palace,  in  the  presence  of  the  patriarch  and 
the  senate.  Justin  collected  the  remaining  strength  of  his  mind  and  body,  but 
4he  popular  belief  that  his  speech  was  inspired  by  the  deity,  betrays  a  very 
iiumole  opinion  both  of  the  man  and  of  the  times.(26)  *'  You  behold,'*  said 
the  emperor,  "  the  ensigns  of  supreme  power.  You  are  about  to  receive  them, 
i)ot  from  my  hand,  but  from  the  hand  of  God.  Honour  them,  and  from  them 
you  will  derive  honour.    Respect  the  empress,  your  mother ;  you  are  now  her 

(99)  Bee  Um  blicory  of  Paol,  L  ii.  c  98—33.  I  have  borrowed  eome  iniereetlng  circumatancee  from  Uie 
Liber  PontUlcalu  of  Afneiliie,  In  ScripL  Rer.  Ital.  torn.  U.  p.  194.     Of  aU  chroooloclcal  guidee,  M iintort 

(93}  The  orisfntr  aadiors  for  the  retgo  of  Jaeiin  Ura  youiMer.  are  Erafrloe.  Hlat  Eodca.  1.  t.  c  1—19. 
Theophanei,  ia  Chrooograph.  p.  SOi-ftiO,  Zooaraa,  torn.  IL  1.  xIt.  p.  70—79,  Cedreniis,  in  Gompend. 

(94)  mqneltorqae  botob  eacn  Badvarim  autaB. 

Saeceeeoi  eoceri  noz  fketin  Gura  palati,  Corlpjnie. 

Baduarlne  !■  enainerated  among  Um  deeoendaota  and  alllee  of  the  houae  of  Jintlnlan.  A  flunily  of  noble 
Teoetians  (Can  Badttro)  built  chttrchei,  and  gave  dttkee  to  the  republle  ae  early  aa  the  ninth  century, 
•and  if  thdt  deeoent  be  admitted,  no  Itlaga  In  Europe  can  produce  a  pedigree  io  ancient  and  illustrlotta 
OucaoMs  Pam.  Byaantln.  p.  90.    AmeloC  de  la  Houmye,  Oouvernement  de  Venloe,  torn.  il.  p.  555. 

(95)  The  pralee  beeiovred  on  princes  before  their  elevation,  is  the  pumet  and  meet  weighty.  Oorippua 
haa  celebrated  Tiberiua  at  Che  time  of  the  acccarion  of  Juedn  (L 1 9l»-499).  Yet  even  a  captain  of  the 
guarde  might  attract  the  flattery  of  an  AMcan  exile. 

(98)  Emgrf  ui  (l-  ▼•  c.  13,)  has  added  Uie  reproach  to  hli  mlnlrtm.  He  appllee  thie  epeeth  to  Um 
•Qeramony  when  Tiberiui  waa  Invested  with  the  rank  of  Ceear.  The  looee  exprcHloD.  rather  than  tha 
poeitlve  ^rror,  of  Theophaaci,  dec  haa  delayed  It  to  hie  AngyuUm  tnveiUture  immediaiely  before  Um 
^eadiofJuatla. 
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<0D  j  before,  you  were  her  serrant.  Delie^ht  not  in  blood :  absta  in  from  revenue  ^ 
avoid  those  actions  by  which  I  have  incurred  the  public  hatred,  and  consult 
^e  experience  rather  than  the  example  of  your  predecessor.  As  a  man,  I 
have  sinned ;  as  a  sinner,  even  in  this  life,  I  have  been  severely  punished ;  but 
Ihese  servants  (and  he  pointed  to  his  ministers,)  who  have  abused  my  confi- 
dence, and  inflamed  my  passions,  will  appear  with  me  before  the  tribunal  of 
Christ.  I  have  been  diazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  diadem ;  be  thou  wise 
and  modest ;  remember  what  you  have  been ;  remember  what  you  are.  You 
fiee  around  us  your  slaves  and  your  children :  with  the  authority,  assume  the 
tenderness,  of  a  parent  Love  your  people  like  yourself:  cultivate  the  affec- 
tions, maintain  the  discipline  ot  the  s^rmy :  protect  the  fortunes  of  the  rich, 
lelieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor."(27)  The  assembly,  in  silence  and  in  tears, 
applauded  the  counsels,  and  sympathized  with  the  repentance  of  their  prince ; 
the  patriarch  rehearsed  the  prayers  of  the  church  ;  Tiberius  received  the  dia- 
dem on  his  knees,  and  Justin,  who  in  his  abdication  appeared  most  worthy  to 
reign,  addressed  the  new  monarch  in  the  following  words :  ^  If  you  consent,  I 
live :  if  you  command,  I  die :  may  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  infuse  into 
your  heart  whatever  I  have  neglected  or  forgotten."  The  last  four  years  ot 
the  emperor  Justin  were  passed  in  tranquil  obscurity :  his  conscience  was  no 
longer  tormented  by  the  remembrance  of  those  duties  which  he  was  incapable 
of  dischai^ii^ ;  and  his  choice  was  justified  by  the  filial  reverence  and  grati- 
tude of  Tiberius. 

[A.  D.  578.1  Amoqg  the  virtues  of  Tiberius,^28)  his  beau^  (he  was  one  ot 
:tiie  tallest  and^most  comely  of  the  Romans)  might  introduce  him  to  the  favour 
»ef  Sophia ;  and  the  widow  of  Justin  was  persuaded,  that  she  should  preserve 
<her  station  and  influence  under  the  reign  of  a  second  and  more  youthful  husband. 
But  if  the  ambitious  candidate  bad  been  tempted  to  flatter  and  dissemble,  it  was 
•no  longer  in  his  power  to  fulfil  her  expectations,  or  his  own  promise.  The 
lactions  of  the  hippodrome  demanded,  with  some  impatience,  the  name  of  their 
.Dew, empress;  both  the  people  and  Sophia  were  astonished  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  Anastasia,  the  secret,  though  lawful,  wife  of  the  emperor  Tiberius. 
Whatever  could  alleviate  the  disappointment  of  Sophia,  imperial  honours,  a 
stately  palace,  a  numerous  household,  were  liberally  bestowed  by  the  piety  of 
iher  adopted  son :  on  solemn  occasions  he  attended  and  consulted  the  widow  ot 
this  benefactor :  but  her  ambition  disdained  the  vain  semblance  of  royalty,  and 
the  respectful  appellation  of  mother  served  to  exasperate,  rather  than  appease, 
the  rage  of  an  injured  woman.  While  she  accepted  and  repaid  with  a  courtly 
smile,  the  fair  expressions  of  regard  and  confidence,  a  secret  alliance  was  con- 
cluded between  toe  dowager  empress  and  her  ancient  enemies ;  and  Justinian, 
the  son  of  Germanus,  was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  her  revenge.  The 
pride  of  the  reigning  house  supported  with  reluctance  the  dominion  of  a  stran- 
ger :  the  youth  was  deservedly  popular ;  his  name,  after  the  death  of  Justin, 
lad  been  mentioned  by  a  tumultuous  faction ;  and  his  own  submissive  offer  ot 
his  head,  with  a  treasure  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  might  be  interpreted  as  an 
evidence  of  ffuilt^or  at  least  of  fear.  Justinian  received  a  free  pardon,  and  th^ 
command  of  the  eastern  army.  The  Persian  monarch  fled  before  his  arms ; 
and  the  acclamations  which  accompanied  his  triumph,  declared  him  worthy  of 
the  purple.  His  artful  patroness  had  chosen  the  month  of  the  vintage^  while 
the  emoeror,  in  a  rural  solitude,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  a  sub- 
ject. On  the  first  intelligence  of  her  designs  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  and 
the  conspiracy  was  suppressed  by  his  presence  and  firmness.  From  the  pomp 
and  honours  which  she  bad  abused,  Sophia  was  reduced  to  a  modest  allowance : 
Tiberius  dismissed  her  tram,  intercepted  her  correspondence,  and  committed 

(97)  Theopbytact  Slmoeatta  (I.  UL  c.  11,)  declarw  that  be  ihall  give  to  porterily  the  ipeecb  V  Jurtin  m 
It  was  pronounced.  wiUiout  attemptlnf  to  correct  the  imperfectloiM  of  tauaguage  or  rhetoric.  Perhape  the 
vain  lophiM  would  have  been  incapable  of  producing  auch  eenUmenla. 

(S8)  For  the  character  and  reign  of  Tiberius,  aee  Evagrlaai  1.  t.  c  13.  Theopbylact,!.  ill.  c.  IS,  Jec 
Tbeophanea,  In  Cbron.  n.  810-813.  ZonaFaa,  toon.  11.  L  xlv.  p.  7S.  Cedrenua,  p.  3U8.  Paul  Wameftfd, 
<de  Geatle  LangobatI,  L  iU.  c  11,  IS.  The  deaeoa  of  Foron  JuUI  appean  toha?e  poneasedaome  euilMM 
^uidauUwatlcfbcta. 
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to  a  faithful  g;uard  the  custody  of  her  person.  But  fh*  Mrrioes  of  Juslinian^ 
were  not  considered  by  that  excellent  prince  as  an  agfrraTation  of  his  offences : 
after  a  mild  reproof,  his  treason  and  ingratitude  were  foiigiFeD;  and  it  wa» 
commonly  beliered,  that  the  emperor  entertained  some  thoufffats  of  contracting 
a  double  alliance  with  the  rival  of  his  throne.  The  voice  ot  an  angel  (such  a 
fable  was  propagated)  might  reveal  to  the  emf^eror,  that  he  should  always  tri- 
umph oyer  bis  domestic  foes ;  but  Tiberius  derived  a  firmer  assurance  from  the 
innocence  and  generosity  of  his  own  mind. 

With  the  odHms  name  of  Tiberius,  he  assumed  the  more  popular  appelktson 
of  Constantine,  and  imitatetl  the  purer  virtues  of  the  Antonines.  After  record* 
ing  the  rice  or  folly  of  so  many  Roman  princes,  it  is  pleasiiig  to  repose,  for  a 
moment,  on  a  character  conspicuous  by  the  qualities  of  humanity,  justice,  tem- 
perance, and  fortitude :  to  contemplate  a  sovereign  affable  In  his  paJace,  pious 
m  the  chureh,  impartial  on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  victorious,  at  least  by  fais 
generals,  in  the  Persian  war.  The  most  glorious  trophy  of  his  victonr  consisted 
m  a  multitude  of  captives  whom  Tiberius  entertained,  redeemed,  and  dismissed 
to  their  native  homes  with  the  charitable  spirit  of  a  Christian  hero.  The  merit 
or  misfortunes  of  his  own  subjects  bad  a  dearer  claim  to  his  beneficence,  and  he 
measured  his  botmty  not  so  much  by  their  eipectalions,  as  by  his  <mn  dignity. 
This  maxim,  however  dangerous  in  a  trustee  of  the  public  wealth,  was  balanced, 
by  a  principle  of  humani^  and  justice,  which  tau^t  him  to  abhor,  as  of  (he 
basest  alloy,  the  gold  that  was  extracted  from  the  tears  of  the  people.  For* 
theh-  relief,  as  often  as  they  had  suffered  by  natural  <»■  hostile  calamities,  he 
was  impatient  to  remit  the  arrears  of  the  |>ast,  or  the  demands  of  future  taxes  r 
he  sternly  rejected  the  servile  offerings  of  bb  ministers,  which  were  compensated 
by  tenfold  oppression ;  and  the  wise  and  equitable  laws  of  Tiberius  excited  the 
praise  and  regret  of  succeeding  times.  Constantinople  believed  that  the  em- 
peror had  discovered  a  treasure :  but  his  genuine  treasure  consisted  in  the  prac- 
tice of  liberal  economy,  and  the  contempt  of  all  vatn  and  superfluous  expense.. 
The  Romans  of  the  East  would  have  been  happy,  if  the  best  gift  of  heaven,  a 
patriot  king,  had  been  confirmed  as  a  proper  and  permanent  Messii^.  But  in* 
kss  than  four  years  after  the  death  of  Justin,  his  worthy  successor  sunk  into  a 
mortal  disease,  which  left  him  only  sufficient  time  to  restore  the  diadem,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  it,  to  the  most  deserving^  of  his  feltow-citi— 
zens.  He  selected  Maurice  from  the  crowd,  a  judgment  more  precious  than^ 
the  purple  itself:  the  patriarch  and  senate  were  summoned  to  the  bed  of  the 
dying  prince :  he  bestowed  his  daughter  and  the  emphe ;  and  his  last  advice 
was  solemnly  delivered  by  the  voice  of  the  qusestor.  Tiberius  expressed  his> 
hope,  that  the  virtues  of  his  son  and  successor  would  erect  the  noblest  mauso- 
leum to  his  memory.  His  memoiy  was  embalmed  by  the  public  affliction ;  but 
.  the  most  sincere  grief  evaporates  in  the  tumult  of  a  new  reign,  and  the  eyes  and 
acclamations  of  mankind  were  speedily  directed  to  the  rising  sun. 

[A.  D.  582.1  The  emperor  Maurice  derived  his  origin  from  ancient  Rome  ;(S9y 
but  his  immediate  parents  were  settled  at  Arabissus  in  Cappadocia,  and  tneir 
singular  felicity  preserved  tbem  alive  to  behold  and  partake  the  fortune  of  their 
avffttst  son.  The  youth  of  Maurice  was  spent  in  the  profession  of  arms ;  Tibe- 
rius promoted  him  to  the  command  of  a  new  and  favourite  legion  of  twelve 
thousand  confederates ;  his  valour  and  conduct  were  signal isedin  the  Persian 
war ;  and  he  returned  to  Constantinople  to  accept,  as  his  just  reward,  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  empire.  Maurice  ascended  the^hrone  at  tlie  mature  age  of  forty- 
three  years  ;  and  he  reigned  above  twenty  years  over  the  East  and  over  him-^ 
self  ;(30)  expelling  from  his  mind  the  wild  democracy  of  passions,  and  establish- 
ing (according  to  the  quaint  expression  of  Evagrius)  a  perfect  aristocracy  ot 

CB)  It  ti  therefore  singalar  enough  that  Paol  (1.  111.  clS,)  ehottld  disUnnish  Mm  u  the  flrst  Oraek 
empeNn^primoi  ex  Gnecorum  genera  in  Imperlo  oonttltQtue.  Hie  immediate  pradeceeeora  had  indeed 
be«i  born  in  ttie  Latin  provincea  of  Europe ;  and  a  various  reading,  In  Onecoram  Imperlo,  would  apply 
die  erpreHlon  to  the  empire  rather  than  the  prince. 

(90)  Conault,  Tor  the  character  and  reign  of  Manrieef  the  fifth  and  alzlh  hooka  of  Eragriva,  particn)ai1y% 
L  Tt.  c  1 ;  the  eight  hooka  of  his  prolix  and  florid  history  hy  Theopbylact  aimocaita.  Theophanea^p^ 
AS,  ice    Zonaiaa,  torn.  ii.  L  itv.  p.  73.    Ccdrenua,  p.  3D4. 
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leason  and  virtue.  Some  suspicion  will  degrade  the  testimony  of  a  subject, 
though  he  protests  that  his  secret  praise  should  never  reach  the  ear  of  his  sove- 
ieign}(3l)  and  some  failings  seem  to  place  the  character  of  Maurice  below  the 
purer  merit  of  his  predecessor.  His  cold  and  reserved  demeanour  might  be 
imputed  to  arrogance ;  his  justice  was  not  always  exenipt  from  cruelty^»  nor  hit 
clemency  from  weakness ;  and  his  ririd  economy  too  often  exposed  him  to  the 
reproach  of  avarice.  But  the  rational  wishes  of  an  absolute  monarch  roust  tend 
to  the  happiness  of  his  people ;  Maurice  was  endowed  with  seme  and  courage 
to  promote  that  happiness^and  his  administration  was  directed  by  the  principles 
ana  example  of  Tiberius.  The  pusillanimity  of  the  Greeks  hacl  introduced  so 
complete  a  separation  between  the  offices  of  Icing  and  of  general,  that  a  pnvate 
soldier  who  had  deserved  and  obtained  the  purple,  seldom  or  never  appeared 
at  the  head  of  his  armies.  Yet  the  emperor  Maurice  enjoyed  the  glory- of 
restorin^^  the  Persian  monarch  to  liis  throne :  his  Ketitenants  waged  a  doubtfiil 
war  against  the  Avars  of  the  Danube,  and  he  cast  an  eye  of  pity,  of  ineiectiial 
pi^,  on  the  abject  and  distressful  -^tate  of  his  Italian  provinces. 

From  Italy  the  emperors  were  incessantly  tormented  by  tales  of  miaary  and 
demands  of  succour,  which  extorted  the  humiliating  comeasion  of  their  own 
weakness.  The  expiring  dignity  of  Rome  was  only  marked  by  the  freedom 
and  eneigy  of  her  complaints :  "  If  you  are  incapable,"  she  saia,  •*  of  deliver- 
ing us  from  the  sword  of  the  Lombards,  save  us  at  least  from  the  calamity  of 
famine."  Tiberius  foigave  the  reproach,  and  relieved  the  distress;  a  supply^ 
of  corn  was  transported  from  Egypt  to  the  Tiber;  and  the  Roman  people,. 
invoking  the  name,  not  of  Camillus,  but  of  St.  Peter,  repulsed  the  Barbanam^ 
from  their  walls.  But  the  relief  was  accidental,  the  danger  was  perpetual  and 
pressing ;  and  the  clergy  and  senate,  collecting  the  remains  of  their  ancient 
opulence,  a  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  of  ^Id,  despatdied  the  patrician 
Famphronius  to  lay  their  eifts  and  their  complamts  at  the  foot  of  4he  Bysantine 
throne.  The  attention  ofthe  court,  and  the  forces  of  the  East,  wevc  diverted 
by  the  Persian  war:  but  the  justice  of  Tiberius  applied  the  eubsidy  lo  the 
defence  of  the  city:  and  he  dismissed  tbe  patrician  with  his  best  advioe,  either 
to  bribe  the  Lombard  chiefs,  or  to  purchase  the  aid  of  the  kings  of  France* 
Notwithstanding  this  weak  invention,  Italy  was  still  afSicted,  Rome  was  again 
besi^ed,  and  the  suburb  of  Classe,  only  three  miles  from  Ravenna,  was  piU^ 
laged  and  occupied  by  tbe  troops  of  a  simple  duke  of  Spoleta  Maurice  j^ave- 
aiKlience  to  a  second  deputation  of  priests  and  senators  t  the  duties  anfcT  the- 
menaces  of  religion  were  forcibly  uiged  in  the  letters  of^  the  Roman  pontiff; 
and  his  nuncio,  the  deacon  Gregory,  was  aKke  qualified  to  solicit  the  powera 
either  of  heaven  or  of  the  earth.  The  emperor  adopted  with  stronger  eflfect, 
the  measures  of  his  predecessors :  some  fonnidable  chiefs  were  persuaded  4o 
embrace  the  friendship  of  the  Romans ;  and  one  of  them,  a  mild  and  faitbfid 
Barbarian,  lived  and  died  in  the  service  ofthe  exarch  ;  the  passes  of  the  Alps> 
were  delivered  to  the  Franks ;  and  the  pope  encouraged  them  to  violate,  vnth- 
out  scruple,  their  oaths  and  engagements  to  the  misbelievers.    Childebert,  the* 

Sreat  grancbon  of  Clovis,  was  persuaded  to  invade  Italy  by  the  payment  of  fifty 
lousand  pieces ;  but  as  he  had  viewed  with  delight  some  Byzantine  coin  of 
the  weight  of  one  pound  of  gold,  the  king  of  Austrasia  might  stipulate,  that  the 
g\(i  should  be  rendered  more  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  by  a  proper  mixture  of 
these  respectable  medals.  The  dukes  of  the  U>mbards  bad  provoked  by  fre- 
quent inroads  their  powerful  neighbours  of  Gaul.  As  soon  as  the^  were  appre- 
hensive of  a  just  retaliation,  they  renounced  their  feeble  and  disorderly  inde- 
pendence :  the  advantage.s  of  re&ral  government,  unk)n,  secrecy,  and  vigour 
were  unanimously  confessed ;  and  Autbaris,  the  son  of  Clepho,  bad  already 
attained  the  strength  and  reputation  of  a  warrior.  Under  the  standard  of  their 
new  king,  the  conquerors  of  Italy  withstood  three  successive  invasions,  one  of 
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ivhich  was  led  by  Childebert  himself,  the  last  of  the  MKt>TineiaD  race  who 
•descended  from  the  Alps.  The  first  expedition  was  defeated  by  the  jealous 
animosity  of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni.  In  the  second  they  were  vanquished 
In  a  bloody  battle,  with  more  loss  and  dishonour  than  they  had  sustained  since 
^e  foundation  of  their  monarchy.  Impatient  for  revenge,  they  returned  a  * 
Tthird  time  with  accumulated  force,  and  Autharis  yielded  to  the  fuiy  of  the 
torrent.  The  troops  and  treasures  of  the  Lombards  were  distributed  in  the 
walled  towns  between  the  Alos  and  the  Apennine.  A  nation  less  sensible  of 
^nger,  than  of  fatigue  and  delay,  soon  murmured  against  the  folly  of  their 
twenty  commanders ;  and  the  hot  vapours  of  an  Italian  sun  infected  with  dis- 
^ease  tBose  tramontane  bodies  which  had  already  suffered  the  vicissitudes  ot 
intemperance  and  famine.  The  powers  that  were  inadequate  to  the  conquest, 
were  more  than  sufficient  for  the  desolation  of  the  countiy ;  nor  could  the  trem- 
l)ling  natives  distinguish  between  their  enemies  and  their  deliverers.  If  the 
ivnction  of  the  Merovirw^ian  and  Imperial  forces  had  been  effected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Milan,  perhaps  they  might  have  subverted  the  throne  of  the  Lom- 
bards :  but  the  Franks  expected  six  days  the  signal  of  a  flaming  village,  and 
the  arms  of  the  Greeks  were  idly  employed  in  the  reduction  ot  Modena  and 
Parma,  which  were  torn  from  them  after  the  retreat  of  their  Transalpine  allies. 
The  victorious  Authalris  asserted  his  claim  to  the  dominion  of  Italy.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Rhetian  Alps,  he  subdued  the  resistance,  and  rifled  the  hidden  trea- 
sures, of  a  sequestered  island  in  the  lake  of  Comum.  At  the  extreme  point  of 
dalabria,  he  touched  with  his  spear  a  column  on  the  seashore  of  Rhegium,(32) 
proclaiming  that  ancient  landmark  to  stand  the  immoveable  boundaiy  of  his 
4ii«dom.(33) 

During  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  Italy  was  unequally  divided  between 
"the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  offices  and 
professions,  which  the  jealousy  of  Constantine  had  separated,  were  united  bjy 
the  indulgence  pf  Justinian :  and  eighteen  successive  exarchs  were  invested,  in 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  wfth  the  Tull  remainsofcivil,  of  military,  and  even  of 
ecclesiastical  power.  Their  immediate  jurisdiction,  which  was  afterward  con- 
secrated as  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  extended  over  the  modern  Romaj^ 
the  marshes  or  valleys  of  Ferrara  and  Commachio,(34)  five  maritime  cities 
from  Rimini  to  Ancona,  and  a  secondjnland  Pentapolis,  between  the  Adriatic 
4K)ast  and  the  hills  of  the  Apennine.  Three  subordinate  provinces,  of  Rome,  of 
Venice,  and  of  Naples,  which  were  divided  by  hostile  lands  from  the  palace  of 
-Ravenna,  acknowledged,  both  in  peace  and  war,  the  supremacy  of  the  exaich. 
The  dutchy  of  Rome  appears  to  have  included  the  Tuscan,  Saoine,  and  Latian 
^conquests,  of  the  first  four  hundred  years  of  the  city,  and  the  limits  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  along  the  coast,  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Terracina,  and  with  the 
^coarse  of  the  Tiber  from  Ameria  and  Naroi  to  the  port  of  Ostia.  The  numerous 
islands  from  Grado  to  Chiozza,  composed  the  infant  dominion  of  Venice ;  but  the 
•more  accessible  towns  on  the  continent  were  overthrown  by  the  Lombards,  who 
•beheld  with  imjpotent  fuiy  a  new  capital  rising  from  the  waves.  The  power 
«of  the  dukes  of  Naples  was  circumscribed  by  the  bay  and  the  adjacent  isles, 
Iby  the  hostile  territoiy  of  Capua,  and  by  the  Roman  colony  of  Amalphi,(35) 
whose  industrious  citizens,  by  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass,  have 
pimveiled  the  face  of  the  globe.    The  three  islands  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 

(98)  The  Colanma  RlMgina,  in  Uie  nanowwt  put  of  the  Fsro  of  Menhift,  one  handred  Madia  flan 
Rbeglum  haelf,  la  fleqaently  mendoaed  la  ancient  Geofraphy.  Cluver.  ItaL  Andq.  torn.  U.  p.  ISH. 
Xocaa  Rotateln.  Annocat  ad  Cluver.  p.  301.    Weaatlnc.  Itinerar.  p,  KM. 

(33)  The  Greek  talatoriaiw  adbcd  some  fkint  hinta  oTUie  wan  of  Italy  (Venander,  In  Excerpt  Legal. 
;P.  194. 196.    Tbeophylact.  i.  lii.  e.  4).    The  Latim  are  more  aatiafhetory ;  and  eqmeUlly  Paol  Warna- 

Md  (I.  ill.  IS-^),  who  had  read  Uie  more  ancient  btetoriea  of  Beeandin  and  Grevny  of  Toar^  Baro- 
BiaaproduceBeome  letteis  of  the  popea,  4kc;  and  the  times  aie  meaaured  by  the  accurate  acale  of  Pagi 
and  Muratori* 

(34)  The  papal  advocates,  Zacani  and  Fontanlnl,  might  Justly  dalm  the  ▼alley  or  morasa  of  Commas' 
ehlo  as  a  pah  of  the  exarchate.    But  the  ambition  of  incloding  Modena,  Begtio,  Panna,  and  Placentia. 

•  hm  darkened  a  geographical  question  somewhat  doubtful  and  obMure.    Even  M uratori,  as  the  servant  of 
die  iMwse  of  Este,  is  not  flee  flom  partiality  and  pr^udlce. 

OS)  See  Brenemann,  Dissert  ima.  de  Bepnbliea  AmalpMtanA,  p.  1— 48|  ad  < 
vlorent 
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Sicily,  still  adhered  to  the  empire ;  and  the  acquisition  of  (he  farther  Calabria 
removed  the  landmark  of  Autbaris  from  the  shore  of  Rhegium  to  the  isthmus  ot 
Consentia.  In  Sardinia,  the  sarag^e  mountaineers  preserved  the  liberty  and  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors ;  but  the  husbandmen  of  Sicily  were  chained  to  their 
rich  and  cultivated  soil.  Rome  w&s  oppressed  bjr  the  iron  sceptre  of  the 
exarchs,  and  a  Greek,  perhaps  a  eunuch,  insulted  with  impunity  the  ruins  ot 
the  Capitol.  But  Naples  soon  acquired  the  privile^  of  eiectingf  her  own 
dukes  ;(36)  the  independence  of  Amalphi  was  the  fruit  of  commerce ;  and  the 
voluntary  attachment  of  Venice  was  finally  ennobled  by  an  equal  alliance  with 
Ihe  Eastern  empire.  On  the  map  of  Italy,  the  measure  of  the  exarchate  occu- 
pies a  very  inadequate  space,  but  it  included  an  ample  proportion  of  wealth, 
industry,  and  population.  The  most  faithful  and  valuable  subjects  escaped 
Irom  the  Barbarian  yoke ;  and  the  banners  of  Pavia  and  Verona,  of  Milan  and 
Padua,  were  displayed  in  their  respective  quarters  by  the  new  inhabitants  of 
Ravenna.  The  remainder  of  Italy  was  possessed  by  the  Lombards ;  and  from 
Pavia,  the  royal  seat,  their  kingdom  was  extended  to  the  east,  the  north,  and 
the  west,  as  tar  as  the  confines  of  the  Avars,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Franks  of 
Austrasia  and  Burrundy.  In  the  lan^age  of  modem  geography,  it  is  now 
represented  by  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  Venetian  republic,  Tyrol,  the  Milanese, 
Piedmont,  the.  coast  of  Genoa,  Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena,  the  grand  dutcby 
ef  Tuscany,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  firom  rerugia  to  tfaic 
Adriatic.  The  dukes,  and  at  length  the  princes,  of  Beneventupi  survived  the 
monarchy,  and  propagated  the  name  of  the  Lombards.  From  Capua  to 
Tarentum,  they  reWned  near  five  hundred  yeaifs  over  the  greatest  part  of  the 
present  kingdom  of  Naples.(37) 

In  comparing  the  proportion  of  the  victorious  and  the  vanquished  people, 
Ibe  chanee  of  binguage  will  aflbrd  the  most  probable  inference.  According  to 
this  standard,  it  will  appear  that  the  Lombards  of  Italy,  and  the  Visirotlu  of 
Spain,  were  less  numerous  than  the  Franks  or  Burgundians;  and  the  con- 
querors of  Gaul  must  yield,  in  their  turn,  to  the  multitude  of  Saxons  and  Anglos 
who  almost  eradicated  the  idioms  of  Britain.  The  modem  Italian  has  been 
insensibly  formed  by  the  mixture  of  nations ;  the  awkwardness  of  the  Barbarians 
in  the  nice  management  of  declensions  and  conjugations,  reduced  them  to  the 
use  of  articles  and  auxiliaiy  verbs ;  and  many  new  ideas  have  been  expressed 
by  Teutonic  appellations.  Yet  the  principal  stock  of  technical  and  familiar 
words  is  found  to  be  of  Latin  derivation  ;(38)  and  if  we  were  sufficiently  coii> 
versant  with  the  obsolete,  the  rustic,  and  the  municipal  dialects  of  ancient  Italy, 
we  should  trace  the  origin  of  many  terms,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  rejected 
by  the  classic  purity  of  Rome.  A  numerous  army  constitutes  but  a  small 
nation,  and  the  powers  of  the  Lombards  were  soon  diminished  by  the  retreat  ot 
twenty  thousana  Saxons,  who  scorned  a  dependent  situation,  and  returned,  after 
many  bold  and  perilous  adventures,  to  their  native  countiy.(39)  The  camp 
of  Alboin  was  ot  formidable  extent,  but  the  extent  of  a  camp  would  be  easily 
circumscribed  within  the  limits-of  a  city;  and  its  martial  inhabitants  must  be 
thinly  scattered  over  the  face  of  a  large  countiy.  When  Alboin  descended 
from  the  Alp^  he  invested  his  nephew,  the  first  duke  of  Friuli,  with  the  com- 
Aland  of  the  province  and  the  people ;  but  the  prudent  Gisulf  would  have 
•declined  the  aangerous  office,  unless  he  had  been  permitted  to  choose,  amoqg 
Ihe  nobles  of  the  Lombards,  a  sufficient  number  of  families(40)  to  form  a  per- 
ns) Oregor.  Mags.  1.  III.  eptat  S3.  fiS,  9S,  97. 

(S7)  1  hm  dSKribed  Um  ■tale  of  Italy  from  die  exeeUant  INnartatioa  of  BarstU.  Glannooa  (Irtoria 
Civile,  torn.  I.  p.  374—387,)  hai  followed  the  teanied  CamUlo  Pellqrrtnl  in  Um  feogranhy  of  Uie  kinfdom 
of  Napiei.  After  the  kM  of  tlie  true  GalabriarUie  vanicyof  tka  Oraaka  aabaUtttted  that  name  Imtead  of 
TtlM  more  ignoble  appHlation  of  Bratttaun;  and  the  eluuige  appaaia  to  bave  taken  place  before  Ibe  tioM  of 
Oharlaniagne  (Ecinard,  p.  75). 

(36)  MaflU  (Veioaa  lUoalrata,  part  I.  p.  3U^-3S1,)  and  Moiatori  ( Antlehlta  Itallane,  torn.  ii.  Diaerta- 
skme  xzzil.  zzxiil.  p.  71— aSS,)  have  aaMrtad  the  naUve  elainoa  of  the  Italian  Idiom:  tbe  fbxmer  with 
antbttaiaam,  the  latter  wlib  dlacretlon ;  both  wiUi  leamtaif,  lageaoltj,  and  tmUL* 
OS)  Pattl,daGeaLLangobnrd,Llite.S,S,7. 

(dO)  Paul,  I.  B.  e.  9.  Hecalla  tbtm  (bmlttee  or  genermtloM  bj  die  TeMook  nauM  of  Arat,  whieh  Ii 
likewin  uaed  In  Ibe  Lombard  lawa  Tbe  bmnble  deacon  wia  aot  InatMlblB  of  dmnohUiiy  of  Mi  wra 
MM.  See  L  iic  a.  3ii 
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petttal  colony  of  soldiers  and  subjects.  In  the  pro(^res8  of  conquest,  the  same 
mKion  could  not  be  granted  tp  the  dukes  of  Brescia  or  Beiigamov  of  Pavia  or 
Turin,  of  Spoleto  or  Beneventum :  but  each  of  these,  and  each  of  their  col- 
leagues, settled  in  bis  appointed  district  with  a  band  of  followers  who  resorted 
to  his  standard  in  war  and  his  tribunal  in  peace.  Their  attachment  was  free 
and  honourable  -  resigniog  the  sifts  and  benefits  which  they  had  accepted,  they 
mieht  emigrate  with  their  families  into  the  jurisdiction  of  another  duke ;  but 
their  absence  from  the  kiqgdom  was  punished  with  death,  as  a  crime  of  mili- 
taiy  de9ertion.(4l)  The  posterity  of  the  first  conquerors  struck  a  deeper  root 
into  the  soil,  which,  by  every  motire  of  interest  and  honour,  they  were  bound 
to  defend.  A  Lombard  was  bom  the  soldier  o£  his  kiQg  and  bis  duke ;  and  the 
civil  assemblies  of  the  nation  displayed  the  bannen  and  assumed  the  appellation 
of  a  regular  anny.  Of  this  army,  the  pay  and  the  regards  were  drawn  from 
the  conquered  piavinces ;  and  the  distribution,  which  was  not  effected  till  after 
the  deatn  of  Alboio,  Is  disgraced  fay  the  foul  marks  of  tqjustioe  and  rapine. 
Many  of  the  most  wealthy  Italians  were  slain  or  banished ;  the  lemeinder  were 
divided  among  the  stiangers,  and  a  tributary  obligation  was  impoeed  (under 
the  name  of  hospitality)  of  paying  to  the  Lombards  a  third  part  of  the  fhiits 
of  the  earth.  Within  less  than  seventy  Tears,  thb  artificial  system  was  abo- 
lished by  a  more  simple  and  solid  tenuie.(42)  Either  the  Roman  .landlord  wa» 
expelled  by  his  stronr  and  insolent  guest ;  or  the  annual  payment,  a  third  of 
the  produce,  was  exchanged  by  a  more  equitable  transaction  for  an  adequate 
I»oportbn  of  landed  property.  Under  these  foreign  masters,  the  business  oi 
agriculture,  in  the  cultivation  of  com,  vines,  and  olives,  was  exercised  with 
degenerate  skill  and  industry  by  the  labour  of  the  slaves' and  natives.  But  the 
occupations  of  a  paatoral  liie  were  more  pleasing  to  the  idleness  of  the  Barba- 
rians. In  the  ridi  meadows  of  Venetia,  tbey  restored  and  improved  the  breed 
of  horses  for  which  that  province  had  once  been  illustrious  ;(43)  and  the  Italians 
beheld  with  astoni^ment  a  foieign  race  of  oxen  or  buffiioe6.(44)  The  depo- 
pulation of  Lombardy,  and  the  increase  of  fofests,  ailbrded  an  anmle  nage  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase.(45)  That  marvellous  ait  which  teacaes  the  birde 
of  the  air  to  acknowledce  the  voice,  and  execute  the  commands  d*  their  master,, 
had  been  unknown  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.(46)  Scandi- 
navia and  Scythia  produce  the  boldest  and  most  tractable  falcons  ;(47)  they 
were  tamed  and  educated  by  the  roving  inhabitants  always  on  horseback  and 
in  the  field.  This  favourite  amusement  of  our  ancestors  was  introduced  by  the 
Barbarians  into  the  Roman  provinces ;  end  the  laws  of  Italy  esteem  the  sword 
and  the  hawk  as  of  equal  dignity  iad  importance  in  the  hands  of  a  noble 
Lofflbard.(48) 

(41)  amiputtNo.9udmofdicJaiMi«fRotihui8. 

\4St)  Paul,  L  iL  c.  31, 30, 1.  Ui.  c.  IS.  The  lawi  of  Sotbarif,  promulgated  A.  D.  643,  do  not  cooUin  the^ 
■nallett  vestige  of  thia  ]>ayaient  of  thirds :  but  they  preaeive  many  cunotti  ctrcumstaocea  of  the  state  of 
Italy  and  the  aianners  of  the  Lombards. 

(43)  The  studs  of  Diooyalus  of  Syracuse,  and  his  frequent  victories  in  the  Olympic  games,  had  diiRiseA 
among  the  Oieeks  the  ftuie  of  the  Venetian  horses :  but  the  breed  was  eztfaict  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (1.  v. 
p.  asS).  Gisulf  obtained  from  his  unole  generosarum  equaram  grages.  Paul,  I.  it  c  fll  The  Lombarihr 
ailanraid  Intrndoced  cabaUi  syivattei-^wild  hones.    Paul,  L  iv.  c.  II.   • 

(44X  Tunc  (A.  D.  506)primum  hubaU  in  Italiam  delatl  Italic  popuUs  miracula  fuere  (Paul  Wamefrld, 
1.  iv.  c  11).  The  Buffaloes,  whose  native  climate  an»ears  to  be  Africa  and  India,  are  unknown  u> 
Sorope,  eioept  In  Italy,  wnere  tiMy  are  nnmenMis  and  usefuL  The  ancients  were  ignorant  of  thean 
aaioMia,  unless  AristoUe  (UisL  Animal.  1.  ii.  c.  1,  p.  58,  Paris,  1783,)  has  described  them  as  the  wild  oxen 
of  Arachtaia.  See  Buflbn,  Hist  Natorelle,  torn.  zi.  and  Supplement,  torn.  vi.  Hist  Generate  des  Voyages, 
torn.  i.  p.  7.  481,  ii.  105,  iii.  391,  iv.  S34. 461,  v.  193,  vl.  491,  vili.  400,  x.  666.  Pennant's  auadmpedes,  p. 
94.  DIrtionaire  d'Hist  Nalurelle,  par  Valmont  de  Romaire,  torn.  Ii.  p.  74.  Yet  I  must  not  eonoeal  the 
suspicion  tliat  Paul,  by  a  vulgar  ertor,  may  have  applied  the  name  dkub^bu  to  the  aurocbB,or  wild  ball» 
of  ancleot  Germany. 

(45)  OtnsQlt  the  twenty-first  Dissertation  of  Muraiori. 

(46)  Their  Ignorance  is  proved  by  the  sttenee  even  of  those  who  professedly  treat  of  the  arte  of  hunting 
and  the  history  of  animals.  Aristotle  (Hist  Animal.  1.  ix.  c.  36,  torn.  i.  p.  S96,  and  the  Notes  of  his  laat 
editor,  M.  Camus,  torn.  11.  p.  314).  Pttay  (Hist  Natar.  I.  x.  c.  19),  iBUan  (dc  Natur.  Animal.  1.  U.  c.  48,) 
end  perhaps  Homer  (Odyss.  xxil.  30S-«)S),  describe  whh  aatoniehnkCBt  a  tadt  league  and  oomDMm  chaa» 
between  the  hawks  and  the  Thraclau  fowleis. 

(47)  Particularly  the  gnrfaut,  or  gyifaloon,  of  the  sixe  of  a  small  eagle.  See  the  animated  descrlpt^  of 


M.  de  Bollhn,  Hist  NatureHe,  torn,  zvt  p.  ns.  Ibc. 

(48)  Bcrtpt  Heram  ftaMcaram,  mm.  t.  part  IL  p.  I».    ' 
Pioua.    Uia  father  Charlemagne  liad  lUconeis  in  his  1 


This  is  the  xvlth  law  of  the  emperor  Lewis  lk» 
r  Charlemagne  had  lUconeis  in  his  houselxild' as  welt  as  huoMnen  <"'  — 
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So  rapid  was  (Le  influence- of  dimate  and  example,  that  the  Lorobardi  of  the 
fourth  eeneraiion  surveyed  with  curiosity  and  affrigbt  the  portraits  of  their 
savaKe  forefatber3.(49)  Their  heads  were  shaven  behind^  but  the  shaggy  locks 
bung  over  their  eyes  and  moiith,  and  a  loog  beard  represented  the  name  and 
character  of  the  nation.  Their  dress  consisted  of  loose  linen  garments,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  were  decorated,  in  their  opinion,  with 
broad  stripes  of  variegated  colours.  The  1^  and  feet  were  clothed  in  loqg 
hose,  and  open  sanda£ ;  and  even  in  the  security  of  peace,  a  trusty  sword  was 
constantly  girt  to  their  side>  Yet  this  strange  apparel,  and  horrid  aspect,  often 
concealed  a  gentle  and  generous  disposition ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rage  of  battle 
had  8ubaide<C  the  captives  and  subjects  were  sometimes  surprised  by  the  huma- 
nity of  the  victor.  The  vices  of  the  Lombards  were  the  effect  of  passion,  of 
Ignorance^  of  intoxication ;  their  virtues  are  the  more  laudable,  as  they  were 
not  afected  by  the  hypocrisy  of  social  manners,  nor  imposed  by  the  ri^id 
constraint  of  laws  and  education.  I  should  not  be  apprehensive  of  deviating 
irom  my  subject,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  delineate  the  private  life  of  the 
conquerors  w  Italy,  and  I  shall  relate  with  pleasure  the  adventurous  niUantiy 
of  Audiaris,  which  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  and  romance. (,60)  After 
the  loss  of  bis  promised  brick,  a  Merovingian  princess,  he  sought  in  marriase 
the  daughter  ol  the  king  of  Bavaria ;  and  Cxaribald  accepted  the  alliance  of  the 
Italian  monarch.  Impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of  negotiation,  the  ardent 
lover  escaped  from  bis  palace,  and  visited  the  court  of  Bavaria  in  the  train  of 
fais  own  embassy.  At  the  public  audience,  the  unknown  stranger  advanced  to 
the  throne,  and  mformed  Qaribald,  that  the  ambassador  was  indeed  the  minister 
of  state,  but  that  he  alone  was  the  friend  of  Autbaris.  who  had  trusted  him  with 
the  delicate  commission  of  making  a  faithful  report  ot  the  charms  of  his  spouse. 
Theudelioda  was  sumnooned  to  uodeigo  this  important  examination,  and  after 
a  pause  of  sUeot  rapture,  he  hailed  her  as  the  queen  of  Italy,  and  humbly 
requested,  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  she  would  present  a  cup 
of  wine  to  the  first  of  her  new  subjects.  By  the  command  of  her  father,  she 
obeyed :  Autbaris  received  the  cup  in  his  turn,  and,  in  restoring  it  to  the  princess, 
be  secretly  touched  her  hand,  and  drew  his  own  finffer  over  his  face  and  lips. 
In  the  evening,  Tbeudelinda  imparted  to  her  nurse  the  indiscreet  familiarity  of 
the  stranger,  and  was  comforted  by  the  assurance,  that  such  boldness  could 
proceed  only  from  the  king  her  husband,  who,  by  his  beauty  and  courage, 
appeared  worthy  of  her  love.  The  ambassadors  were  disotissed :  no  sooner 
dlrd  they  reach  the  confines  of  Italy,  than  Autharis,raistng  himself  on  his  horse, 
darted  his  battle*axe  against  a  tree  with  incomparable  strength  and  dexterity: 
**  Such,"  said  he  to  the  astonished  Bavarians,  ^  such  are  the  strokes  of  the  king  ot 
the  Lombards*"  On  the  approach  of  the  French  army,  Cxaribald  and  his 
daughter  took  refuge  in  the  dominioas  of  their  ally ;  and  the  marriage  was 
consummated  \h  the  palace  of  Verona.  At  the  end  ot  one  year,  i  t  was  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  Autbaris:  but  the  virtues  of  Theud6linda(6l)  had  endeared 
hir  to  the  nation,  and  she  was  permitted  to  bestow  with  her  hand,  the  soeptie 
of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

From  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  similar  events,(6t)  it  is  certain  that  the  Lorn 

l*aneleniie  Cheyaliere, par  M.  de  St  Palaye,  torn.  UL  p.  175).  I  obterve  In  the  law*  of  BoUiaris  a  more  tuiy 
. — ---       -    rhawf      '"•  "  ..---—  .- . ^ — .  .  ^.j_  ,  _ 


jneniion  of  the  art  of  hawking  (No.  3SS).  and  In  Gaul,  in  the  fifth  ccnlury,  it  ia  celebrated  by  dldonios 
iVpoUAnarla  aanona  tte  lalaniaor  Avhiu  («W    W7>.* 
(40)  The  epitaph  of  Droctulf  (Paul,  L  Hi.  o.  19,)  may  be  applied  to  many  of  hia  counlrymen: 

TerribiliB  viau  fiicics,  sed  corda  benignua 

Titmgmiuo  rohneto  peeiore  barba  fuiu 
The  portraits  of  the  old  Lombarda  miBbt  still  be  aeen  in  the  palace  of  If onxa,  twelve  milea  Ihmi  Mibui, 
which  liad  been  Ibaodedor  reaiored  by  queen  Theudeliada(l.  iv.  ^  93).    See  Mttratori,tom.  i.  dimertaz. 

yirBL  p.  300. 

(M)  The  atory  of  AuUiaiii  and  Theiidelinda  ki  rehited  by  Paal,  K  III.  c  99. 34:  and  any  fr«Kraenl  of 
Bavarian  antiquity  ezcltes  the  indefatigable  diligence  of  the  count  de  Buat,  Hist,  des  Peuples  dafiBuropa, 
loin.  xi.  p.  50S-636,  torn.  xlL  p.  1—53. 

(&1)  Giannone  (latoria  Civile  de  Napoll,  torn.  I.  p.  963,)  h«M  Jnatiy  cenanred  the  Impertiaenee  of  Boeeao- 
cio  (Geo.  !ti.  Novel  S),  who,  without  right,  or  truth,  or  preieAoe,  has  ghrea  the  piona  queen  Thwdeliiida 
to  the  arms  of  a  mnleieen  f 

(SS)  Paul,  1.  ill.  c.  16.  The  flrat  dieiertatioiia  of  Muratori,  and  the  fint  ¥ol«ne  of  Giannone^a htatery, 
oay  b»  coBfolted  for  theaiaie  of  tlw  kiogdom  of  Italy. 
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bardsposaessed  ft«edom  to  elect  their  sovereign,  and  sente  to  dedine  the  fieqoent 
use  of  that  dangerous  privilege.  The  public  revenue  arose  from  the  produce 
of  land,  and  the  profits  of  justice.  When  the  independent  dukes  agreed  that 
Autharis  should  ascend  the  throne  of  his  father,  they  endowed  the  regal  office 
with  a  fair  moiety  of  their  respective  domains.  The  jsroudest  nobles  aspired 
to  the  honours  of  servitude  near  the  person  of  their  prince:  he  rewarded  the 
fidelity  of  his  vassals  by  the  precarious  eifl  of  pensions  and  ben^ei  ;  and  atoned 
for  the  injuries  of  war,  by  the  rich  foundation  of  monasteries  and  churches. 
In  peace  a  judge,  a  leader  in  war,  he  never  usurped  the  powers  of  a  sole  and 
absolute  legislator.  The  king  of  Italy  convened  the  national  assemblies  in  the 
palace,  or  more  probably  in  the  fields,  of  Pavia :  his  great  council  was  composed 
of  the  persons  most  eminent  by  their  birth  and  dignities ;  but  the  validity,  as 
well  as  the  execution,  of  their  decrees,  depended  on  the  approbation  of  the 
faiihfvl  people,  {heforiunate  army  of  the  Lombards.  At)out  fourscore  yeais 
after  the  conquest  of  Italy,  their  traditional  customs  were  transcribed  in  Teutonic 
Latin,(5S)  and  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  prince  and  people ;  some  new 
regulations  were  introduced,  more  suitable  to  their  present  conditkin;  the 
example  of  Rotharis  was  imitated  by  the  wisest  of  his  successors,  and  the  laws 
of  the  Lombards  have  been  esteemed  the  least  imperfect  of  the  Barbaric 
codes.(54)  Secure  by  their  courage  in  the  possession  of  liberty,  these  rude  and 
hasty  legislators  were  incapable  otbalancing  the  powers  of  the  constitution,  or 
of  discussing  the  nice  theoiy  of  political  government.  Such  crimes  as  threatened 
the  life  of  the,  soverei^,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  were  adjudged  worthy  of 
death ;  but  their  attention  was  principally  confined  to  the  defence  of  the  person 
and  property  of  the  subject.  According  to  the  strange  jurisprudence  of  the 
times,  the  guilt  of  blood  might  be  redeemed  by  a  fine ;  yet  the  high  price  of 
nine  hundr^  pieces  of  ^Id  declares  a  iust  sense  of  tne  value  oi'  a  simple 
citizen.  Less  atrocious  injuries,  a  wound,  a  fracture,  a  blow,  an  opprobrious 
word,  were  measured  with  scrupulous  and  almost  ridiculous  diligence ;  and  the 
prudence  of  the  legislator  encouraged  the  ignoble  practice  of  bartering  honour 
and  revenge  for  a  pecuniaiy  compensation.  The  ignorance  of  the  Lombards» 
in  the  state  of  paganism  or  Christianity,  gave  implicit  credit  to  the  malice  and 
mischief  of  witchcraft ;  but  the  judges  of  the  seventeenth  century  mig[ht  have 
been  instructed  and  confounded  by  the  wisdom  of  Rotharis,  who  derides  the 
absurd  superstition,  and  protects  the  wretched  victims  of  popular  or  judicial 
cruelty.(65)  The  same  spirit  of  a  legislator,  superior  to  his  age  and  countiy, 
may  be  ascribed  to  Luitprand.  who  condemns,  while  he  tolerates,  the  impious 
and  inveterate  abuse  of  auels,(66)  observing  from  his  own  experience,  that  the 
juster  cause  had  oAen  been  oppressed  by  successful  violence.  Whatever  merit 
may  be  discovered  in  the  laws  of  the  liombards,  they  are  .the  genuine  fruit  of 
the  reason  of  the  Barbarians,  who  never  admitted  the  bishops  of  Italy  to  a  seat 
in  their  Wislative  councils.  But  the  succession  of  their  kings  is  marked  with 
virtue  ana  ability ;  the  troubled  series  of  their  annals  is  adorned  with  fair  inter- 
vals of  peace,  order,  and  domestic  happiness :  and  the  Italians  enjojred  a  milder 
and  more  equitable  government  than  any  of  the  other  kingdoms  which  had  been 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Western  empire.(67) 
Amidst  the  arms  of  the  Lombards,  and  under  the  despotism  of  the  Greeks, 

(53)  The  moit  accimte  edltton  of  the  lawi  of  Uie  Lmnbudi  to  to  be  fouikl  in  the  Scriptorai  Renim  Il«- 
lieaniin,loni.  I.  put  U.  p.  1—181,  oolteied  ftom  Uwaoet  ancient  MBS.,  and  iUurtrated  by  ttie  critical  nocce 
of  Mimuiori. 

(M)  MoirteRiuiea,  Eqwtt  dee  Loiz,  1.  zxyiil.  e.  1.  Lea  loix  dee  BouigoignoiM  aont  aaMs  Judlciemea; 
cdlea  de  RoUiarls  et  des  autras  princea  Lombarda  le  eont  encore  ploa. 

(5S)  See  Legla  BodMria,  No.  319,  p.  47.  Striga  ia  need  aa  Um  name  of  a  witch.  Tt  ia  of  tiie  pnreat 
elanfc  origin  (HoraL  epod.  v.  90,  Petron.  c  134) ;  and,  from  the  wonto  of  Petroniua,  (quie  alrigea  oobm- 
deranc  nervoa  tnoal)  it  maj  be  inftrred  that  the  prejodice  waa  of  Italian  rather  than  Barbarle 
•ztraction. 

(58)  Quia  ineerti  iomua  de  Judlclo  Dei,  et  maltoa  aadivimua  per  pugnam  rine  JnMA  causA  aoam  cauaai» 
perdere.  Bed  pronter  oonmctodlnem  genten  noetram  Langobardorum  legem  impiam  veuie  non  poaiu- 
mua.    flee  p.  74,  No.  65,  of  the  Laws  of  Loitprand,  promulgated  A.  D.  734. 

(57)  B4Mid  Uie  hlMory  of  Paul  Wamefrid ;  partlculariy  1.  ill.  c  16.  Baronlus  rejects  dw  praiae,  whiek 
appears  to  eontradict  tlM  invectives  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great ;  but  Muraiori  (Annali  d'ltalia,  torn.  v.  p^ 
U7,)  preaomee  to  inajnuatc  that  the  saint  may  have  magnifled  the  Ikults  of  Ariaos  and  enemiea 
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we  ag^in  inquire  into  the  fate  of  Roine,(58)  which  had  reached,  about  ths 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  lowest  period  of  her  depresBion.  B7  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  successiye  loss  of  the  provinces,  the 
sources  of  public  and  private  opulence  were  exhausted ;  the  lofty  tree,  undev 
whose  shaae  the  nations  of  the  earth  had  reposed,  was  deprived  of  its  leaves 
and  branches,  and  the  sapless  trunk  was  left  to  wither  on  the  ground  The 
ministers  of  command,  and  the  messengers  of  victory,  no  longer  met  on  the 
Appian  or  Flaminian  way:  and  the  hostile  approach  of  the  Lombards  was 
often  felt  and  continually  feared.  The  inhabitants  of  a  potent  and  peaceful 
capital,  who  visit  without  an  anxious  thought  the  garden  of  the  adjacent  coun* 
tiy,  will  faintly  picture  in  their  fancy  the  distress  of  the  Romans ;  they  shut 
or  opened  their  gates  with  a  trembling  hand,  beheld  from  the  walls  the  names 
of  their  houses,  and  heard  the  lamentations  of  their  brethren,  who  were  coupled 
together  like  dogs,  and  dragged  aWay  into  distant  slavery  beyond  the  sea  and 
the  mountains.  Such  incessant  alarms  must  annihilate  the  pleasures  and  inte^• 
nipt  the  labours  of  a  rural  life ;  and  the  Campagpa  of  Rome  was  speedily 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dreary  wilderness,  in  which  the  land  is  barren,  the 
waters  are  impure,  and  the  air  is  infectious.  Curiosity  and  ambition  no  lon^r 
attracted  the  nations  to  the  capital  of  the  world :  but  if  chance  or  necessity 
directed  the  steps  of  a  wandering  stran^r,  he  contemplated  with  horror  the 
vacancy  and  solitude  of  the  city,  and  might  be  tempted  to  ask,  where  is  the 
senate,  and  where  are  the  people  ?  In  a  season  of  excessive  rains,  the  Tiber 
swelled  above  its  banks,  and  rushed  with  irresistible  violence  into  the  vallevs 
of  the  seven  hills.  A  pestilential  disease  arose  from  the  stagnation  of  the 
deluge,  and  so  rapid  was  the  contagion,  that  fourscore  persons  expired  in  an. 
hour  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  procession,  which  implored  the  mercy  of  hea- 
ven.(69)  A  society,  in  which  marriage  is  encouraged  and  industiy  prevails^, 
soon  repairs  the  accidental  losses  of  pestilence  and  war ;  but  as  the  far  greater 

Sart  of  the  Romans  was  condemned  to  hopeless  indigence  and  celibacy,  the 
epopulation  was  constant  and  visible,  and  the  gloomy  enthusiasts  might  expect 
the  approachine  fiiilure  of  the  human  race.f  60)  Yet  the  number  of  citizens 
still  exceeded  toe  measure  of  subsistence :  tneir  precarious  food  was  supplied 
from  the  harvest  of  Sicily  or  Egypt ;  and  the  nequent  repetition  of  famine 
betrays  the  inattention  of  the  emperor  to  a  distant  province.  The  ediSces  of 
Rome  were  exposed  to  the  same  ruin  and  decay;  the  mouldering  fabrics  were 
easily  overthrown  by  inundations,  tempests,  and  earthquakes,  and  the  monks 
who  had  occupied  the  most  advantageous  stations  exulted  in  their  base  triumpiL 
over  the  ruins  of  antiquity.(6t)  It  is  commonly  believed,  that  pope  Gregory 
the  First  attacked  the  temples  and  mutilated  the  statues  of  the  city ;  that,  by 
the  command  of  the  Barbarian,  the  Palatine  libranr  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
that  the  historv  of  Livy  was  the  peculiar  mark  of  his  absurd  and  mischievous 
fanaticism.  The  writingsof  Gregory  himself  revealed  his  implacable  aversion 
to  the  monuments  of  classic  genius ;  and  be  points  his  severest  censure  against 
the  profane  learning  of  a  bisbop,  who  taught  the  art  of  grammar,  studied  the 
Latin  poets,  and  pronounced  with  the  same  voice  the  praises  of  Jupiter  and 
those  of  Christ.  But  the  evidence  of  his  destructive  rage  is  doubtful  and  recent  i. 
the  temple  of  Peace,  or  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  have  been  demolished  by 
the  slow  operation  of  ages,  and  a  formal  proscription  would  have  multiplied; 

(38)  The  pawifM  of  Uw  homlMi  of  Gregory,  which  uuifam  Uw  mitermiiie  lOK  of  Uw  cityad  comir- 
tiy,  are  tranacribed  in  the  Anmis  of  Baroniais  A.  D.  500.  No.  16,  A.  D.  SOS,  No.  S,  Ifce.  ^tc 

(59)  The  inundatloD  and  platiM  wen  reported  by  a  deacon,  whom  hk  bipbois  Orefory  of  Toaia,  had 
deipaiehed  to  Rome  for  lome  relloi.  The  ingenloiu  mewenger  embellished  hia  tale  and  the  river  with  a 
great  dragon,  and  a  train  of  little  aerpents  (Grag.  Turon.  1.  x.  c.  1). 

(60)  Orvgory  of  Rome  (Dialog.  I.  li.  c.  15,)  relatea  a  memorable  prediction  of  8t  Benedict  Roma  ft 
GendUbua  non  exterminabltar  aed  tempeatatfbua,  coruacia  turbinibua  ac  terra  mo(A  in  aemetipsa 
marceaccL  Such  a  prophecy  melta  Into  true  hiatoiy,  and  becomea  the  evidence  of  the  Aict  after  which 
It  was  invented. 


(61)  Ooia  In  uno  aa  oracmn  Jovia  landlbna,  ChrlatI  laudea  mm  casiani  eC  qaam  gravo  nefhnduniqn» 
Bit  epaeopti  caaeie  nuod  nee  laieo  rellgloao  conveniat,  Ipae  cooaldera  (I.  U.  ep.  4).  The  writhiga  of  Gro- 
ff&ry  bimaalf  aitoat  hto  Innocence  of  any  claaaic  taate  or  literar.ur«. 
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the  o&pies  of  Vii^il  and  Livy  in  the  countries  which  weie  not  sulgecl  to  the 
-•cclesiastical  dictator. (62) 

Like  Thebesy  or  Babylon,  or  Carlhage^  the  name  of  Rome  mi|[ht  have  been 
eraaed  from  the  earth ;  if  the  city  had  not  been  animated  by  a  vital  priiicipk> 
wliieh  ^\u  reatoced  her  to  hooour  and  dominion.  A  vague  tiadition  was 
«mbraoea»that  two  Jewish  teachers,  a  tentmaker,  a^jd  a  fi&faerroan  had  formerly 
been  executed  in  the  circus  of  Nero,  and  at  the  end  of  &ve  hundred  yean  their 
Ijeouioe  or  fictitious  relics  were  adored  as  the  Palladium  of  Christian  Riome. 
The  pilgrims  of  the  East  and  West  res(Mled  to  the  holy  threshold ;  but  the 
abrioes  ^'  the  apostles  were  guarded  by  miracles  and  invisible  terrors ;.  and  it 
was  not  without  fear  that  the  pious  Catholic  approached  the  object  of  his 
worship.  It  was  £ital  to  touch,  it  was  dangerous  to  behold,  the  bodies  of  the 
«.iints ;  and  those  who  from  the  purest  motives  presumed  to  disturb  the  repose 
of  the  sanctuuy,  were  afitighted  by  visions,  or  punished  wfth  sudden  death. 
The  unreasonable  request  of  an  empress,  who  wished  to  deprive  the  Romans 
of  their  sacred  treasuie,  the  head  of  St.  Paul,  was  rejected  with  the  deepest 
abhorrence :  and  the  pope  asserted,  most  probably  with  truth,  that  a  lines 
which  had  been  sanctined  in  the  neighbouibood  of  bis  bo4y,  or  the  filings  of 
his  chain,  which  it  was  sometimes  easy  and  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain, 
possessed  an  equal  degree  of  miraculous  virtue.(63)  But  the  power  as  well 
as  virtue  of  the  apostles  resided  with  living  eneigy  in  the  breast  of  their  suc- 
cessors ;  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  filled  under  the  reign  of  Maurice,  by 
the  first  and  greatest  of  the  name  of  Gregoiy.(64)  His  grand&tther  Felix  had 
himself  been  pope,  and  as  the  bishops  were  already  bound  by  the  law  of  celi- 
>b«cy,  his  consecration  must  have  been  preceded  by  the  death  of  bis  wife. 
The  parents  of  Gregory^  Sylvia,  and  Gordian  were  the  noblest  of  the  senate, 
and  the  roost  pious  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  his  female  relations  were  numbered 
■among  the  saints  and  vimns ;  and  bis  own  figure  with  those  of  his  father  and 
mother  were  represented  near  thiee  hundred  years  in  a  iamily  portrait,(66) 
which  he  offered  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew.  The  design  and  colouring 
of  this  picture  afford  an  honourable  testimony,  that  the  art  of  paintii^  was 
cultivated  by  the  Italians  of  the  sixt^  centuiy ;  but  the  most  al^'ect  ideas  must 
be  entertained  of  their  taste  and  learning,  since  the  epistles  of  Gregoiy,  his 
eermons,  and  his  dialogues,  are  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  second  in  eniaition 
to  none  of  his  contemporaries  ;(66)  his  birth  and  abilities  bad  raised  him  to 
4he  office  of  pnsiect  of  the  ciff ,  and  he  emoyed  the  merit  of  renouncing  the 
pomp  and  vanities  of  this  world.    His  ample  patrimony  was  dedicated  to  the 

((B)  Bayle  (Diotionaira  Cridque,  torn.  tt.  p.  508,  5B9)»  in  «  very  good  aitkle  of  Oregvin  I.,  baa 
quoted,  for  Uie  Irafldliifi  and  MtaM,  Ptetina  in  €h«mrio  I. ;  ibr  tli«  PalaUne  library,  John  ofSalUbury  (ds 
JNii^CuriaUnm,Lii.e*9S);  and  for  LItJi  AttmZaui  of  FIonbm;  Um  oktart  of  Uie  three  livad  la  tte 
ziitb  century. 

(63)  Oreflor.  I.  MI.  epln.  94,  ladict.  IS,  «cc  Fiom  the  eplstiea  of  Gregory,  and  Uie  tUUi  Tolame  of  Uw 
Annahi  of  Barontin,  the  plena  reader  may  collect  Uie  paitlclea  of  holy  IroQ  which  were  ioieited  fai  keya 
^J'^T^.  ^  gold,  and  dlMlbiited  la  Briiaki,  Oaal,  Spafai,  AMca,  OeortaiNliKiote,  aad  £mL  The  patir 
4iftca]  aiQitii  who  handled  die  file  mart  hare  onderalood  the  nairaBlfla  which  it  waa  in  hia  owa  power 
to  operate  or  wiUihold :  a  eircumatance  which  abatta  the  sttperstition  of  6rer»y,  at  the  cipenae  of 
Ilia  veracity. 

(64)  Beaidea  UM  EpMlea  of  OreigMy  htaMeU;  whMi  an  metiiodtaed  by  Daplli  (BiMlottidiMe  ficetea. 
loQ.  V.  p.  103— 196),  we  have  three  Uvea  of  Uie  pope ;  Uie  llrM  two  writiisn  la  dm  vmh  and  Uuh  coaua- 
•Tics  (dc  Tripllcl  Vita  St.  Greg.  Preface  to  the  ivth  volame  of  Uie  Benedictine  edlUon),  by  tiie  deacons 
Paul  (p.  i— 18,)  and  John  (p.  1»-188),  and  contalnfaig  much  oricinal,  Uiouah  doubtful  evidence;  a  third, 
a  kmy  and  laboured  coraplfatioti  by  the  Benedleline  edHore  (p.  m--d05).^he  Annala  of  Bsroniaii  are 
a  copioua  but  partial  bliiory.  HIa  papal  prajudlcee  are  tempered  by  the  good  aenae  of  Ptemy  (Hiat.  Beclea. 
torn.  vlU.),  and  hie  chronology  haabeen  reetiSed  by  the  crMcbm  of Pa^  and  Bluratorl. 

-  (65)  John  the  deacon  haa  described  them  like  an  eyewltnesa  (L  Iv.  c.  83, 84),  and  his  deBcripCion  la 
Uluatraled  by  An«elo  Rocca,  a  Komao  antlquf^  (St  Greg.  Opera,  torn.  iv.  p.  319^396),  who  obaervea, 
that  some  nioaalcs  of  the  popes  of  the  vilth  century  are  aUU  preserved  In  the  old  churches  of  Rome  (p 
331--K3).  The  same  walla  which  represented  Gregory's  family  are  now  decorated  with  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Andrew,  the  noble  contest  of  Domlnichino  and  Guido. 

(68)  Diaciplinia  vera  llberalttraa^  hoe  est  giamroatlcd,  rhetoric*,  dialeetloi,  Ita  a  pneaa  eat  faiadtutiia.  ul 
mamvtoeo  temmra  florereat  adhoc  Bom«  Btudia  litetanim,  taaMB  nam  In  atba  Ina^ 
Paul  Diacon,  in  Vil.  S.  Greg.  c.  9.  ^^ 
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^Ibmidation  of  seven  iiiona8teiies,(67)  one  io  Rome,(68)  and  six  in  Sicily ;  and  it 
was  the  wish  of  Gregoo^  ^^^^  ^®  might  be  unknown  in  this  life,  and  glorious 
onl;^  in  the  neit.  Yet  his  devotion,  and  it  migbt  be  sincere,  pursued  the  path 
which  would  have  been  chosen  by  a  crafty  and  ambitious  statesman.  The 
talents  of  Gregory^  and  the  splendour  which  accompanied  his  retreat,  rendered 
him  dear  and  useful  to  the  church ;  and  implicit  obedience  has  been  always 
inculcated  as  the  first  duty  of  a  monk.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  the  cha- 
tacler  of  a  deacon,  Gregoiy  was  sent  to  reside  at  the  Byzantine  court,  the 
Duncio  or  minister  of  the  apostolic  see ;  and  he  boldly  assumed,  in  the  name  of 
St.  Peter,  a  tone  of  independent  dignity,  which  would  have  been  criminal  and 
dangerous  in  the  most  illustrious  layman  of  the  empire.  He  returned  to  Rome 
with  a  just  increase  of  reputation,  and  afler  a  short  exercise  of  the  monastic 
virtues,  he  was  dragged  from  the  cloister  to  the  papal  tlirone,  hj  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  cleigy,  the  senate,  and  the  people.  He  alone  resisted,  or  seemed 
to  resist,  his  own  elevation ;  and  his  humble  petition,  that  Maurice  would  be 
pleased  to  reject  the  choice  of  the  Romans,  could  only  serve  to  exalt  his  cha- 
racter in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor  and  the  republic.  When  the  fatal  mandate 
was  proclaimed,  Gregory  solicited  the  aid  ot  some  friendly  merchants  to  con-' 
vey  him  in  a  basket  beyond  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  modestly  concealed  him- 
-seff  some  days  among  the  woods  and  mountains,  till  his  retreat  was  discovered, 
as  it  is  said,  by  a  celestial  lijg^bt. 

[A.  D.  590.1  The  pontificate  of  Gregoiy  the  Greats  which  lasted  thirteen 
years  six  mooQis  and  ten  days,  is  one  of  the  most  edifying  periods  of  the  histoiy  . 
of  the  church.  His  virtues,  and  even  his  faults,  a  singular  mixture  of  simplicity 
and  cunning,  of  pride  and  humility,  of  sense  and  superstition,  were  happily . 
suited  to  his  station  and  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  In  his  rival,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  be  condemned  the  antichristian  title  of  universal  bishop^ 
which  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  too  haughty  to  concede,  and  too  feeble  to 
■assume ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Gregory  was  confined  to  the  triple 
character  of  bishop  of  Rome,  primate  of  Italy,  and  apostle  of  the  West.  He 
frequently  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  kindled,  by  his  rude,  though  pathetic  elo« 
•qoence,  the  congenial  passions  of  his  audience :  the  language  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets was  interpreted  and  applied,  and  the  minds  of  the  people,  depressed  by 
their  present  calamities,  were  directed  to  the  hopes  and  tears  of  the  invisible . 
world.  His  precepts  and  example  defined  the  model  of  the  Roman  lituigy  ;(69) 
ihe  distribution  of  the  parishes,  the  calendar  of  festivals,  the  order  of  processions* 
the  service  of  the  priests  and  deacons,  the  variety  and  change  of  sacerdotal 
garments.  Till  the  last  days  of  his  life,  he  officiated  in  the  canon  of  the  mass, 
which  continued  above  three  hours ;  the  Gregorian  chant(  70)  has  preserved  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  the  theatre,  and  the  rough  voices  of  the  Barba- 
rians attempted  to  imitate  the  melody  of  the  Roman  school.(7l)  Experience 
liad  shown  him  the  efficacy  of  these  solemn  and  pompous  rites,  to  soothe  the 


(07)  The  B«iMdietiiiM  (Vit  Gttg.  1.  L  p.  WMUB,)  laboar  to  ndnee  Um  maiMUnm  of  Orefoiy  wItUa 
lta«  rale  of  Iheir  own  order ;  but  ms  Uie  queeikm  is  confteed  to  be  doubtful,  it  to  dear  that  tbeee  Bowerf ol 
monin  are  In  the  wrong.  See  Butler's  Lives  of  the  S«lntS|  vol.  lit  p.  145 ;  n  woric  of  morlt ;  the  aense 
and  leaminf  belong  to  the  anthni^-hls  prejadlees  are  thoee  of  his  proreasion. 

(08)  Moaaaterlum  Gregwianum  hi  c|)asdem  Beatl  Qrraorif  adlboa  ad  cUwm  fleanri  pn^  ecdealam  8. 
8.  Jobannia  et  Faali  In  honorem  St.  Andrec  (John,  in  Vlt.  Greg.  1.  i.  c.  8.  Greg.  1.  vll.  epist.  13).  Tbla 
house  and  monastery  were  situated  on  the  side  of  the  Oelian  hiU,  which  fW>nt8  the  Palatine;  they  are  now 
occupied  by  the  CamaldoU ;  San  Gregorlo  triumphs,  and  St  Andrew  has  rethred  to  a  smaH  cbapsL  Nar 
dini,  Roma  AnUca,  I.  ill.  e.  6,  p.  100.    DescrissloDe  dl  Roma,  torn.  i.  p.  443—446. 

(<J0)  The  Lord*8  prayer  coosibIb  of  half  a  dozen  lines;  the  Saeramentarius  and  Anllpbonarius  of  Gre- 
eory  fill  880  folio  pagra  (torn.  111.  P.  i.  p^  1— 8BD) ;  yet  tbcae  only  constitute  a  part  of  the  Ord*  Jtesiaiivf, 
which  MabiUon  hasllhislrated  and  Fleury  has  abridged.    HisL  Eccles.  torn.  vUL  p.  130—153. 

(70)  I  learn  from  the  Abb^  Dubos  (Reflections  sur  la  Poesle  et  la  Pelntttre,  torn.  iii.p.  174, 175),  that  the 
simplicity  of  Uie  Ambrasian  chant  was  confined  to  four  modes,  while  the  more  perfect  harmony  of  the 
Gregorian  comprised  the  eight  modes  or  fifteen  chorda  of  the  ancient  music  He  observes  (p.  331,)  that 
the  connoisseurs  admire  the  prefbce  and  many  passages  of  the  Gregorian  ofltoe. 

(71)  John  the  deacon  (in  vlu  Greg.  1. 11.  c  7,)  exprcsoeo  the  early  contempt  of  the  Itallana  for  tramon- 
tane singing.  Alpina  scilicet  corpora  vocom  suanim  tonltruis  altlsone  perstrepeotia,  suseepUB  modula- 
tionU  doieedlnem  iiroprie  aon  reaolunt:  quia  blbuli  gutturis  barbara  feritas  dum  inflexionibus  et  reper^ 
cnaeionibus  mitem  iiltltur  edere  cantilenam,  natural!  qoodam  fVagore  quasi  plaustra  per  gradus  connisa 
aonantia  rlgidas  voces  Jaetat,  Ice.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagae,  the  Franks,  though  with  some  reloctaaoai 
admitted  the  Juetlee  of  the  reproaoh.    Huraiorl,  Disaeit.  zxv. 
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dislKSSi  to  conSroi  tbe  faitbt  to  mitigate  the  fierreness,  and  to  dapel  the  d«» 
entlmsiasin  of  (he  vulg^ry  and  he  readihr  fofrave  their  tendency  to  piomote  the 
RHJgn  of  prie«tfMK>d  and  tuperstition.  The  bishops  of  Italy  and  the  adjacent- 
ifldands  acknowledged  the  Roman  pontiff  as  their  special  metropolitan.  Even 
the  existence,  the  union,  or  the  translation  of  episcopal  seats,  was  decided  by 
bis  absolute  discretion  r  and  his  successful  inroads  into  the  provinces  of  Greece^ 
of  Spain,  and  of  Qaul,  might  countenance  die  more  lof)y  pretetnions  of  8ucc«^- 
iqg  pop^.  He  interposed  to  prevent  tbe  abuses  of  popular  elections ;  his  jea- 
lous care  maintained  tbe  purity  of  faith  and  discij^line,  and  the  apostolic  shep- 
herd assiduously  watched  over  the  faith  and  discipline  ol  the  subordinatejpastors^ 
Under  his  re^,  the  Arians  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  mconciled  to  the  Catholic 
church,  and  the  conquest  of  Britain  reflects  less  ^loir  on  the  name  of  Cesar, 
than  on  that  of  Gr^oiy  the  Fint.  Instead  of  sii  fegions,  forty  monks  were 
embarked  for  that  distant  island,  and  the  pontiff  lamented  the  austere  duties 
which  forbade  him  to  partake  the  perils  of  their  spiritual  warfare.  In  less  than 
two  jrears  he  could  announce  to  toe  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  that  they  had 
baptised  the  kin^  of  Kent,  with  ten  thousand  ol  his  Anglo-Saxons,  and  that  the 
Roman  missionaries,  like  those  of  the  primitive  church,  were  armed  only  with 
spiritual  and  supernatural  powers.  The  credulity  or  the  prudence  of  Gregoiy 
was  alwajs  disposed  to  confirm  the  truths  of  religion  by  the  evidence  of 
ghosts,  miracles,  and  resurrections  ;(72)  and  posterity  has  paid  to  ^tt  memory 
the  same  tribute,  which  be  freely  granted  to  the  virtue  of  his  own  or  the  prece- 
dinr  generatk)n.  The  celestial  InmouTs  have  been  liberally  bestowed  by  tbe 
authority  of  tbe  popes,  but  Gregoiy  is  the  last  of  their  own  order  whom  they 
have  presumed  to  inscribe  in  tbe  calendar  of  saints-. 

Their  temporal  power  inseiBibly  arose  from  the  calamities  of  the  times :  and 
the  Roman  bishops  who  have  delueed  Europe  and  Asia  with  blood,  were  com* 
polled  to  reign  as  the  ministers  of  charity  ana  peace.  L  The  church  of  Rome^ 
as  It  has  been  formerly  observed,  was  endowed  with  ample  possessions  in  Itaiy^ 
Sicily,  and  the  more  distant  provinces :  and  her  a|[ents,  who  were  commonFf 
sub-aeacons,  had  acquired  a  civil,  and  even  crimmal,  jurisdiction  over  their 
tenants  and  husbandmen^  The  successor  of  St.  Peter  administered  bis  patri- 
monr,  with  the  temper  of  a  vigilant  and  moderate  landlord  ;(73)  and  the  epistles 
of  Gregory  are  filled  with  salutary  histructions  to  abstain  from  doubtful  or  vexa- 
tious law-suits :  to  preserve  tbe  integrity  of  we^^s  and  measures ;  to  grant 
eveiy  reasonable  delay,  and  to  reduce  the  capitation  of  tbe  slaves  of  the  glebe, 
who  purchased  the  right  of  marriage  by  the  payment  of  an  arbitreiy  fine.(74) 
The  rent  or  the  produce  of  these  estates  was  transported  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  pope :  in  the  oseof  weahh,  he  acted  like 
a  faithful  steward  of  the  church  and  the  poor,  and  liberally  applied  to  their 
wants,  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  abstinence  and  order.  The  voluminous 
account  of  his  receipts  and  disbmsements  was  kept  above  three  hundred  years 
in  the  Lateran,  as  the  model  of  Christian  economy.  On  the  four  ^reat  festivals^ 
be  divided  their  qaarterir  allowance  to  the  ctergy,  to  his  domestics,  to  the  mo- 
nasteries, the  churches,  the  places  of  burial,  the  alms*houses,  and  tbe  hospitals 
of  Rome,  and  the  rest  of  the  diocess.  On  tbe  first  day  of  every  month,  he  dis- 
tributed to  tbe  poor,  according  to  the  season,  their  stated  portion  of  own,  wine, 
cheese,  vegetables,  oil,  fisb,  fresh  provisions,  clothes,  and  money ;  and  his  trea- 
sures wen  continually  summoned  to  satisfy,  in  his  name,  the  extraordioaiy 


(71)  A  rfedeb  critic  (Pelnit  Oaraanvilfiis,  Opera,  tora.il.  p.  1S9->11S,>  hM  Tiiidieated  tbe  right  oT 
Gregory  to  the  entire  noneenie  of  the  dlalo|u«e.  Dapin  (torn.  ▼.  p.  138,)  does  not  think  that  any  one 
wUl  rowA  ftr  the  tnitb  of  all  theie  ndraciee :  I  abould  like  to  know  ik«  v  ernqr  of  them  he  believed 


(^lUralm  It  miwUHng  toegpatiato^onjttie  care  of  tbe  ^trtnonSee,  leet  he  ^j>^1m^7  ^^  Uiey 


ftc)  and  Pleury  (torn.  vlH.  p.»,  Jfce.)ere  not  aiVald  of  enterinf  into  theee  humble,  though  naefol,  detaUa; 
and  the  htananity  of  Flenry  d welle  on  tbe  aoeial  vlitoet  of  Gregory. 

(74)  I  ranch  raepeet  Uiat  tiiie  poennf  ary  fine  on  the  marriages  of  vinatne  produced  the  Aumnib,  and 
often  fhbuknis,  ricbt,  de  cmi»»ag0.  de  emrfiMtte,  Sec  with  tbe  coneent  of  her  bntband,  a  bandeome  '  -''^ 
mtefat  commute  the  payment  Jntbearme  of  a  young  landtord,  and  the  motnal  fhtvur  might  aflbid  i 


cednnt  of  local  rather  than  legal  tyranny 
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fcimmlo  of  iodigmoe  and  merit  The  instant  diatnefls  of  the  sick  and  belpfess, 
of  stnngers  and  pilgrims^  was  Mliered  by  the  bounty  of  each  day,  and  of  e  veiy 
kmr;  nor  would  tte  pontiff  indulge  bimaelf  in  a  frt^l  repast  till  be  l^ad  sent 
tbe  dnhna  from  bis  own  table  to  some  objects  deserving  of  bis  compassion.  The 
lOisery  of  tbe  times  bad  reduced  tbe  nobles  and  matrons  of  Rome  to  accept^ 
ifitbout  a  blush,  the  benevolence  of  the  church :  three  thousand  viigins  received 
tlieir  food  and  raiment  from  tbe  band  of  their  benefactor ;  and  many  bishops  of 
Italy  escaped  from  the  Barbarians  to  tbe  hospitable  threshold  of  the  Vatican. 
Gregory  migbt  justly  be  styled  the  father  of  his  countiy;  and  such  was  the 
eitreme  semibility  of  bis  conscience,  that  for  the  death  of  a  beggar  who  had 
perished  in  the  streets,  be  interdicted  himself  during  several  days  from  the 
eiercise  of  sacerdotal  functions.  IL  Tbe  misfortunes  of  Rome  involved  the 
apostolic  pastor  in  the  business  of  peace  and  war ;  and  it  might  be  doubtful  to 
himself,  whether  piety  or  ambition  prompted  him  to  supply  the  place  of  hi? 
absent  sovereign.  Gregory  awakened  the  emperor  from  a  long  slumber,  exposed 
the  guilt  or  incapacity  of  the  exarch  and  his  inferior  ministers,  complained  that 
the  veterans  were  withdrawn  from  Rome  for  the  defence  of  Spoleto^  encouraged 
the  Italians  to  guard  their  cities  and  altars,  and  condescended,  in  the  crisis  of 
danger,  to  name  the  tribunes,  and  to  dinct  the  operations  of  tbe  provincial 
troops.  But  tbe  martial  spirit  of  the  pope  was  checked  by  the  scruples  of 
humanity  and  religion :  the  imposition  of  tribute,  tliough  it  was  employed  in 
tbe  Italian  war,  be  freely  condemned  as  odious  and  oppressive ;  while  be  pro- 
tested against  the  imperial  edicts,  the  pious  cowardice  of  tbe  soldiers  who 
deserted  a  military  for  a  monastic  life.  If  we  may  credit  his  own  declarations, 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  Gregor^r  to  exterminate  the  Lombards  by  their 
domestic  factions,  without  leaving  a  ktn^,  a  duke,  or  a  count,  to  save  that  unfor* 
tunate  natbn  &om  the  vengeance  of  their  foes.  As  a  Christian  bishop,  he  pre- 
ferred the  salutary  offices  of  peace ;  his  mediation  appeased  the  tumult  of  arms ; 
but  he  was  too  conscious  of  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  passions  of  the  Lom- 
bards, to  engase  his  sacred  promise  for  the  observance  of  the  truce.  Disa^ 
pointed  in  the  nope  of  a  general  and  lasting  treaty,  be  presumed  to  save  his 
country  without  tne  consent  of  the  emperor  or  the  exarcb.  Tbe  sword  of  tbe 
enemy  was  suspended  over  Rome ;  it  was  averted  by  the  mild  eloquence  and 
seasonable  gifts  of  tbe  pontiff  who  commanded  tbe  respect  of  heretics  and 
Barbarians.  The  merits  of  Gregoiy  were  treated  by  the  Byzantine  court  with 
reproach  and  insult ;  but  in  the  attachment  of  a  grateful  people,  be  found  the 
purest  reward  of  a  citiaen,  and  the  best  right  of  a  sovereign.(76) 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

RevoluHoiu  of  Penia  qfier  ike  death  ff  Chotroes  or  ^M^^roafln~H^$  ion  Hor^ 
numZf  a  tyrant^  i$  depoeedr-^turpmon  of  Baharam^Fltght  and  re^oraiion 
of  Chotroei  U.-^Hu  grojtitnde  to  ike  Raman$-^The  Chagan  of  the  Aoan^ 
Revolt  of  the  army  o^^Mt  Mauriee-^-Hie  deaSh'-Tyrawny  of  tliocae-^Eleoa-- 
tion  of  HeracU\t9~-The  Pertian  war-^Choeroes  eibdues  ^na,  f^^ypt,  arid 
Asia  Miner-Siege  of  Cotutantinople  by  the  Pereians  ana  Avare^Peman 
expediiiome^Vietoriei  and  triumph  of  HeraeUue, 

Thb  conflict  of  Rome  and  Persia  was  prolonged  from  the  death  of  Crassus 
to  tbe  rei^n  of  Heraclius.  An  experience  of  seven  hundred  years  might  con- 
vince the  rival  nations  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  their  conquests  beyond 
tbe  fatal  limits  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Yet  the  emulation  of  Trajan  and 
Julian  was  awakened  by  the  trophies  of  Alexander,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Per* 
Bta  indulged  the  ambitious  hope  of  restoring  the  empire  of  Cyrus. (l)    Such 

(75)  Th»  temporal  reign  of  Gregorj  I.  is  ably  ezpoaed  by  Slgonlua  lo  tho  flnt  book,  de  Rcsno  IlaiiA 
■ee  iii«  worki,  torn.  ii.  p.  44—73. 
^1)  MiMit  qui. ..  .repoiicerent. .. . veterea  Paraarnm  ac  Maecdonuni  terminoa, aoqul  inraaurum  poflseaa* 
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extnordinaiy  eflbrts  of  power  and  courage  will  always  command  tbe  attenfioo 
of  posterity ;  but  tbe  events  by  which  the  fate  of  nations  is  not  materially 
changed,  leave  a  faint  impression  on  the  pa^e  of  history,  and  the  patience  ot 
the  reader  would  be  exhausted  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  hostilities,  under- 
taken without  cause,  prosecuted  without  ^loiy,  and  terminated  without  effect. 
The  arts  of  n^otiation,  unknown  to  the  siinple  greatness  of  tbe  senate  and  the 
Cesar&  were  assiduously  cultivated  by  the  Byzantine  princes ;  and  tbe  memo- 
rials of  their  perpetual  erabassies(2)  repeat  with  the  same  uTiiform  prolixity, 
the  language  of  falsehood  and  declamation,  the  insolence  of  the  Barbarians, 
and  the  servile  temper  of  tbe  tributaiy  Greeks.  Lamenting  the  barren  supei 
fluity  of  materials,  l  have  studied  to  compress  the  narrative  of  these  uninterest- 
ing transactions :  but  tbe  just  Nusbirvan  is  still  applauded  as  the  model  ot 
Oriental  kings,  and  the  ambition  of  his  grandson  Chosroes  prepared  tbe  revo- 
lution of  the  East  which  was  speedily  accomplished  by  the  arms  and  the  reli- 
icion  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet. 

fA.  D.  670.]  In  the  useless  altercations,  that  precede  and  justify  the  quar- 
I  of  princes,  the  Greeks  and  the  Barbarians  accused  each  other  of  violating 
Che  peace  which  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  empires  about  four  years 
before  the  death  of  Justinian.  The  sovereign  of  Persia  and  India  aspired  to 
reduce  under  his  obedience  the  province  of  Yemen  or  Arabia(3)  Felix,  the 
distant  land  of  myrrh  and  frankincense,  which  bad  escaped,  rather  than  op- 
posed, the  conquerors  of  tbe  East.  After  the  defeat  of  Abrahab  under  the 
walls  of  Mecca,  the  discord  of  his  sons  and  brothers  gave  an  easy  entrance  to 
(he  Persians ;  tbey  chased  the  strangers  of  Abyssinia  beyond  the  Red  sea ; 
and  a  native  prince  of  the  ancient  Homerites  was  restored  to  tbe  throne  as  tbe 
vassal  or  viceroy  of  the  great  Nushirvan.^4)  But  the  nephew  of  Justinian 
declared  his  resolution  to  avenffe  the  injuries  of  his  Christian  all^  tbe  prince 
of  Abyssinia,  as  they  sug^estea  a  decent  pretence  to  discontinue  the  annual 
trihute,  which  was  poorfy  disguised  by  the  name  of  pension.  The  churches 
of  Persarmenia  were  oppressed  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Magi;Mhey 
Becretly  invoked  the  protector  of  the  Christians,  and  after  the  pious  rouraer  of 
their  satraps,  the  rebels  were  avowed  and  supported  as  the  brethren  and  sub- 
jects of  the  Roman  emperor.  The  complaints  of  Nusbirvan  were  disregarded 
by  the  Byzantine  court ;  Justin  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  the  Turks,  who 
offered  an  alliance  against  the  common  enemy ;  and  tbe  Persian  monarchy  was 
threatened  at  the  same  instant  by  the  united  forces  of  Europe,  of  Ethiopia,  and 
of  Scythia.  At  the  age  of  fourscore,  the  sovereign  of  the  East  would  perhaps 
have  chosen  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  glory  and  matness :  but  as  soon  as 
war  became  inevitable,  he  took  the  field  with  the  alacrity  of  a  youth,  while 
the  aggressor  trembled  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople.  Kushirvan,  or  Chos- 
roes,  conducted  in  person  the  siege  of  Dara ;  and  altbough  that  important  fort- 
ress had  been  left  destitute  of  troops  and  magazines,  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants 
vesifited  above  five  months  tbe  archers,  the  elephants,  and  the  militaiy  engines 
4>f  the  g^at  king.  In  the  mean  while,  his  general  Adarman  advanced  from 
Babylon,  traversed  the  desert,  passed  the  Euphrates,  insulted  the  suburbs  of 
^ntioch,  reduced  to  ashes  the  city  of  Apamse,  and  laid  the  spoils  of  Syria  at 
tbe  feet  of  his  master,  whose  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  winter  at  length 
fiubverted  the  bulwark  of  the  East.  But  these  losses,  which  astonished  (he 
fnroYinces  and  the  court,  produced  a  salutaiy  effect  in  the  repentance  and 

Qjrro  et  port  Alexandre,  per  vanlkNiuentlain  u.^  minut  Jaciebat.    Tacit.  Anoal.  vi.  31.    Such  wai  tiie 
luguam  oftbeJtrgaeidet :  I  have  repeatedly  marked  the  loAy  claims  of  the  SM$»nimu, 

(t)  See  the  embaaaleB  of  Menander,  extraciMt  and  preeerred  in  the  xth  century  by  tli«  order  of  Constan- 
tino Porphyrofenf  tui. 

(3)  The  general  Independence  of  the  Arabs,  whichcannot  be  admitted  without  many  limitations,  li  blindly 
aanrted  in  a  separate  dissenaiion  of  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  vol.  zx.  p.  196— S50.  A  pci^ 
petual  miracle  b  supposed  to  have  guarded  Uie  prophecy  in  Ikvoor  of  the  posterity  of  Ishmael ;  and  tiieee 
learned  bigots  arc  not  afraid  to  rUk  tlie  truth  of  Christianity  on  this  frail  and  slippery  foundation.* 

(4)  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Orient,  p.  4T7.  Pococic,  Specimen  Hist.  Arabum,  p.  64,  63.  Father  Pagi 
(Criiica,  torn.  ii.  p.  64R0  has  proved  that,  after  ten  years'  peace.  Uie  Persian  war,  wbich  continued 
twenty  years,  was  renewed  A.  v.  571.  Maiiomet  was  born  A.  D  560,  In  the  year  of  the  elephant,  or  th« 
defeat  of  Abrahah  (Gagnler,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  I.  p.  8B,  90.  08) ;  and  this  nccounC  allows  two  ycaa 
for  the  conquest  of  Yemcn.f 
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fibdication  of  the  emperar  Justin ;  a  new  spirit  arose  in  the  Byzantine  couocila ; 
and  a  truce  of  three  years  was  obtained  hj  the  prudence  of  Tiberius.  That 
seasonable  interval  was  employed  in  the  preparations  of  war ;  and  the  Yoice 
of  rumour  proclaimed  to  the  world,  that  from  the  distant  countries  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Rhine,  from  Scythia,  Msesia,  Pannonia,  Illvricum,  and  Isauria,  the 
streng^th  of  the  Imperial  cavaliy  was  reinforced  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  soldiers.  Yet  the  king  of  Persia,  without  fear,  or  without  faith, 
lesbWed  to  prevent  the  attack  of  the  enemy ;  again  passed  the  Euphrates^, 
and,  dismissing  the  ambassadors  of  Tiberius,  arrogantly  commanded  them  ta 
await  his  amval  at  Csesarea,  the  metro^Iis  of  the  Cappadocian  provinces* 
The  two  armies  encountered  each  other  in  the  battle  of  Melitene  :*  the  fiar^ 
barians,  who  darkened  the  air  with  a  cloud  of  arrows,  proloqged  their  line* 
and  extended  their  wings  across  the  plain ;  while  the  Romans,  in  deep  and 
solid  bodies,  expected  to  prevail  in  closer  action,  by  the  weight  of  their  swords 
and  lances.  A  Scythian  chief,  who  commanded  their  right  wi^g,  suddenly 
turned  the  flank  ot  the  enemy,  attacked  their  rear  guard  in  the  presence  of 
Chosroes,  penetrated  to  the  midst  of  the  camp,  pillaged  tlie  royal  tent,  pro* 
&oed  the  eternal  fire,  loaded  a  train  of  camels  with  the  spoils  of  Asia,  cut  hia 
way  through  the  Persian  host,  and  returned  with  songs  of  victoiy  to  his  friends, 
who  had  consumed  the  day  in  single  combats,  or  ineffectual  skirmishes.  The 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  separation  of  the  Romans,  aflbrded  the  Persian 
monarch  an  opportunity  of  revenge ;  and  one  of  their  camps  was  swept  away 
hj  a  rapid  ana  impetuous  assault.  But  the  review  of  his  loss,  and  the  con- 
sciousoess  of  his  danger,  determined  Chosroes  to  a  speedy  retreat ;  he  burnt, 
in  his  passage,  the  vacant  town  of  Melitene :  and  without  consulting  the  safety 
of  his  troops,  boldly  swam  the  Euphrates  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.  After 
this  unsuccessful  campaign,  the  want  of  magazines,  and  perhaps  some  inroad 
of  the  Turks,  obliged  him  to  disband  or  divide  his  forces ;  the  Romans  were 
left  roasters  of  the  field,  and  their  general  Justinian,  advancing  to  the  relief  of 
the  PerBarmeniah  rebels,  erected  nis  standard  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes. 
The  great  Pompey  had  formeriy  halted  within  three  days'  march  of  the  Cas- 
pian ^5)  that  inlaind  sea  was  expbred,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  hostile  fleet,(6) 
and  seven^  thousand  captives  were  transplanted  from  Hyrcania  to  the  isle  of 
Cyprus.  On  the  return  of  spring,  Justinian  descended  into  the  fertile  plains  of 
As^ria,  the  flames  of  war  approached  the  residence  of  Nushirvan,  the  indigs- 
nant  monarch  sunk  into  the  {^ve,  and  his  last  edict  restrained  his  successors 
from  exposing  their  person  in  a  battle  aeainst  the  Romans,  t  Yet  the  memory 
of  this  transient  affront  was  lost  in  the  glories  of  a  long  rei^ ;  and  his  form** 
dable  enemies,  aAer  indulging  their  dream  of  conquest,  again  sdicited  a  shovt 
respite  from  the  calamities  of  war.(7) 

lA.  D.  57^—690.]  The  throne  ot  Chosroes  Nushirvan  was  filled  by  Hof- 
mouz,  or  Hormisdas,  the  eldest  or  the  most  favoured  of  his  sons.  With  the  king- 
doms of  Persia  and  India,  he  inherited  the  reputation  and  example  of  his  father, 
the  serv*  e,  in  every  rank,  of  his  wise  and  valiant  officers,  and  a  general  system 
of  administration,  harmonized  by  time  and  political  wisdom  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  prince  and  people.  But  the  royal  youth  enjqyea  a  still  more 
valuable  blessing,  the  friendship  of  a  sage  who  had  presided  over  his  education, 
and  who  always  preferred  the  honour  to  the  interest  of  his  pupil,  his  interest 
to  his  inclination.     In  a  dispute  with  the  Greek  and  Indian  philosophers, 

(5)  He  ind  ▼anquiahed  the  Albanians,  who  broaglit  into  the  field  1S,000  hone  and  SO,OQO  IboC ;  bat  te 
dreaded  the  muitltude  orvenomoua  repiUet,  wboM  ezisteiiee  may  admltof  wuke  donht,  aa  well  aa  that  of 
the  neighbouring  Amazoni.    Plutarch,  in  Pompeio,  torn.  ii.  p.  IISS,  1166. 

(6)  In  the  history  of  the  world  I  can  only  perceive  two  naviet  on  the  Caspian :  1.  Of  the  Ifaeedoniansy 
when  Patrodes,  the  admiral  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  Seleocus,  and  Antiochus,  descended  ntost  probably  the 
river  Oxus,  from  tho  confines  of  India  (Plln.  Hist.  Natur.  vl  91).  8.  Of  the  RuMians,  when  Peter  th* 
Flnt  conducted  a  fleet  and  army  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow  to  the  coast  of  Persia  (BelPa 
Travela,  toI.U.  p.  385—333).  He  JosUy  obeervsa,  that  such  martial  pomp  had  never  been  displayed  on 
the  Volga. 

(7)  Fbr  these  Persian  wan  and  trsatles.  seO  Menander,  in  Szeeipt.  Legat  p.  113—185.  Theopbanoa 
Byzant.  apud  Photinm,  cod.  Iziv.  p.  77. 80, 81.    Evagrius,  1.  v.  c.  7—15.    Theopbylact.  1  liL  c  f^Kk 
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Biizxii]e(8)  bad  once  maintained,  that  the  most  gHeToua  misfortune  <^  life  ii  old 
age  without  the  remembrance  of  virtue  ;  and  our  candour  will  presume  that 
the  same  principle  compelled  him,  during  three  years,  to  direct  tlie  coundbof 
the  Persian  empire.  His  zeal  was  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  and  docility  of 
Hormouz,  who  acknowledged  himself  more  indebted  to  his  preceptor  than  to 
his  parent :  but  when  age  and  labour  had  impaired  the  strength,  and  peiiiaps 
the  faculties  of  ibis  prudent  counsellor,  he  retired  from  court,  and  abandoned 
the  youthful  monaren  to  his  own  passions  and  those  of  his  favourites,  fiy  tbe 
fatal  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  the  same  scenes  were  renewed  at  Ctesipbon, 
which  had  been  eihibited  in  Rome  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  The 
ministers  of  flattery  and  corruption,  who  had  been  banished  by  the  father,  were 
recalled  and  cherished  by  Ibe  son ;  the  disgrace  and  exile  of  the  friends  of 
Nusfair^an  established  their  tjrrannv ;  and  virtue  was  driven  by  degrees  from 
the  mind  of  Hormouz,  from  his  palace,  and  from  the  government  of  the  state 
The  faithful  agents,  the  eyes  ana  ears  of  the  king,  informed  him  of  the  pro- 
gress of  disoroer,  that  the  ptx3vincial  governors  flew  to  their  prey  with  die 
Sereeness  of  lions  and  eagles,  and  that  their  rapine  and  injustice  would  teach 
the  most  loyal  of  his  subjects  to  abhor  the  name  and  aulnority  of  their  sove* 
reign.  The  sincerity  of  this  advice  was  punished  with  death,  the  muimursof 
the  cities  were  despised,  their  tumults  were  quelled  by  military  execution :  the 
intermediate  powers  between  the  throne  and  people  were  abolished ;  and  the 
childish  vanity  of  Hormouz,  who  affected  the  daily  use  of  tftie  tiara,  was  fond 
of  declaring,  that  he  alone  would  be  the  judge  as  well  as  the  master  of  his 
kingdom.  In  eveiy  word,  and  in  evenr  action,  the  son  of  Nushirvao  degene- 
rated from  the  virtues  of  hb  father.  His  avarice  defrauded  the  troops ;  bis 
jealous  caprice  degraded  the  satraps ;  the  palace,  the  tribunals,  the  waters  of 
the  Tigris,  were  stained  with  the  olood  of  toe  innocent,  and  the  tyrant  exulted 
fn  the  sufferings  and  execution  of  thirteen  thousand  victims.  As  the  excuse  of 
bis  cruelty,  he  sometimes  condescended  to  observe,  that  the  foars  of  the  Fer- 
eians  would  be  productive  of  hatred,  and  that  their  hatred  must  terminate  in 
rebellion ;  but  be  foigot  that  his  own  guilt  and  foHy  had  inspired  the  sentiments 
which  he  deplored,  and  prepared  the  event  which  he  so  justly  apprehended. 
Exasperated  by  long  and  hopeless  oppression,  the  provinces  of  Babylon,  Susa, 
and  Carmania,  erected  the  standard  of  revolt;  and  the  priiKes  of  Arabia, 
India,  and  Scythia  refused  the  customar^r  tribute  to  the  unworthy  successor  of 
Nushirvan.  The  arms  of  the  Romans,  in  slow  sieges  and  frequent  inroads, 
afflicted  the  frontiers  of  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria ;  one  of  their  generals  pro- 
fessed himself  the  disciple  of  Scipio,  and  the  soldiers  were  ammated  by  a 
miraculous  image  of  Christ,  whose  mild  aspect  should  never  have  been  dis- 
played in  the  front  of  battle. (9)  At  the  same  time,  the  eastern  provinces  o£ 
Penia  were  invaded  by  the  great  khan,  who  passed  the  Oxus  at  the  head  of 
ihree  or  four  hundred  thousand  Turks.  The  imprudent  Hormouz  accepted 
their  perfidious  and  formidable  aid ;  the  cities  of  Khorasan,  or  Bactriana,  were 
commanded  to  open  their  gates ;  the  march  of  the  Barbarians  towaitls  te 
mountains  of  Hyrcania,  revealed  the  correspondence  of  the  Turkish  and  Roman 
arms ;  and  their  union  must  have  subverted  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Sassan. 
FA.  D.  590.1  Persia  had  been  lost  by  a  kins';  it  was  saved  by  a  hero. 
After  his  revolt,  Varanes  or  Bahram  is  stigmatized  by  the  son  of  Hormouz  as 
an  ungrateful  slave  ;  the  proud  and  ambiguous  reproach  of  desik>tisra,  since  he 
was  truly  descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Rei,(10)  one  of  the  seven 

(8)  Busatg  Mllilrm«7beooiMidered,inlrigelitr»cteranditatlon,uUieSefiecn  afthe  Bait;  bat  Ms 
virtues,  and  perbapi  bis  fbults,  are  lear  knowii  tban  ttrnw  of  Ui«  Soman,  who  appcan  to  have  been  mveb 
more  loquacloap.  The  Persian  lafe  waa  the  oeraon  who  Imported  from  India  uw  game  of  eheae  and  the 
ftUea  of  Fllpay.    Such  baa  been  tbe  ftme  of  bis  wisdom  and  Wrtuea,  that  the  Chrietiaas  eiatai  hfm  as  a 


IielleTer  In  the  goapel;  and  tbe  Mahomerans  reren  Bnaaif  as  a  nramaiure  HuasiilmaD.  JD*Herbeioc, 
BlUlothSqae  Orientate,  p.  816. 

<V)  Bee  Um  Imitation  of  Scipio  In  Theophytact,  1. 1,  e.  14;  the  Imace  of  Ohrtat,  I.1L  e.  S.    Heresfler,  I 

■ball  apeak  more  amply  of  the  Christian  ima^u—l  bad  almost  said  ii»U.    This,  if  I  am  not  mistakeii,  la 

.  the  oMast  «xmPo«m9t«c  of  divine  manafbcture;  but  In  the  next  thousand  yeais,  many  olben  issued  ftem 

tile  same  workshop. 

UO^  £a|B,orBoi,iameotloBodintheapo6rypbaIbookofToUtasali«adyllo«Mriiig|700Tnnil 
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^amiHes  wboie  ftplendid*  as  well  as  substantial,  prerogative  exalted  them  above 
the  beads  of  the  Persian  nobi]it7.(ll)  At  the  siege  of  Dara,  the  valoui;  ot 
Bahram  was  signalized  under  the  eyes  of  Nusbirvan,  and  both  the  father  and 
«on  successively  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  armies,  the  government  ot 
Media,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  palace.  The  popular  prediction  which 
marked  him  as  the  deliverer  of  Persia,  mip^ht  be  inspired  by  his  past  victories 
and  extraordinaiy  figure :  the  epithet  Giubin*ia  expressive  ot  the  quality  of  dry 
fBood:  he  had  the  stjfength  and  stature  of  a  giant,  and  hb  savage  countenance 
was  fancifully  comparea  to  that  of  a  wild  cat.  While  the  nation  trembled, 
while  Hormous  di^uiaed  his  terror  by  the  name  of  suspicion,  and  his  servants 
concealed  their  disloyalty  under  the  mask  of  fear,  fiahram  alone  displayed  his 
^undaunted  courage  and  apparent  fidelity :  and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  no  more 
than  twelve  thousand  solojers  would  foUow  him  against  the  enemy,  he  prudently 
declared,  that  to  this  fatal  number  heaven  had  reserved  the  honours  of  the 
triumph.t  The  steep  and  narrow  descent  oi  the  Pule  Rudbar^lS)  orHyrcanian 
«ock,  is  the  only  pass  throuffh  which  an  army  can  penetrate  mto  the  territoiy 
of  Rei  and  the  plains  of  Media.  From  the  commanding  heights,  a  band  ot 
resolute  men  might  overwhelm  with  stones  and  darts  the  myriads  of  the  Turkish 
host:  their  emperor  and  his  son  were  transpierced  with  arrows;  and  the 
"fugitives  were  left,  without  counsel  or  provisk>ns,  to  the  revenge  of  an  injured 
people.  The  patriotism  of  the  Persian  general  was  stimulated  by  hb  afltectioo 
for  the  city  of  hb  forefathers ;  in  the  hour  of  victory  every  peasant  became  a 
soldier,  and  every  soldier  a  hero ;  and  their  ardour  was  kinged  hj  the  ffoigeoua 
spectacle  of  beds,  and  thrones,  and  tables  of  massy  gold,  the  spoib  of  Xsia,  and 
"the  luxury  of  the  hostile  camp.  A  prince  of  a  less  malignant  temper  could  not 
easily  have  forgiven  his  benefactor,  and  the  secret  hatred  of  Hormouz  was 
envenomed  by  a  malicious  report,  that  Bahram  had  privately  retained  the  most 
precious  fruits  of  his  Turkish  victory.  But  the  approach  of  a  Roman  army  od 
the  side  of  the  Araxes  compelled  the  implacable  tyrant  to  smile  and  to  applaud ; 
and  the  toils  of  Bahram  were  rewarded  with  the  permission  of  encountering  a 
iiew  enemy,  by  their  skill  and  discipline  more  formidable  than  a  Scythian  mul  • 
titude.  Elated  by  his  recent  success,  be  despatched  a  herald  with  a  bold 
^defiance  to  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  requesting  them  to  Ex,  a  day  of  battle,  and 
to  choose  whether  they  would  pass  the  river  themselves,  or  allow  a  free  passage 
to  the  arms  of  the  great  king.  The  lieutenant  of  the  emperor  Maurice  preferred 
the  safer  alternative,  and  this  local  circumstance,  which  would  have  enhanced 
the  victory  of  the  Persians,  rendered  their  defeat  more  bloody  and  their  escape 
more  difficult.  But  the  loes  of  his  subjects,  and  the  danger  of  his  kingdom  were 
overbalanced  in  the  mind  of  Hormouz  hj  the  disgrace  of  his  personal  enemy: 
and  no  sooner  bad  Bahram  collected  and  reviewed  his  forces,  than  .he  received 
from  a  royal  messenger  the  insulting  gift  of  a  dbta^  a  spinning-wheel,  and  a 
complete  suit  of  female  apparel.  O&dieot  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign,  he 
showed  himself  to  the  soldiers  in  thb  unworthy  disguise ;  they  resented  hb 
ignominy  and  their  own  ;  a  shout  of  rebellion  ran  through  the  ranks,  and  the 
jgeneral  accepted  their  oath  of  fidel  ity  and  vows  of  re  venge.  A  second  messenger, 
who  had  been  commanded  to  brii^  the  rebel  in  chains,  was  trampled  under  the 
4eet  of  an  elephant,  and  manifestoes  were  diligently  circulated,  exhortii^  the 
Persians  to  assert  their  freedom  against  an  odious  and  contemptible  tyrant.   The 

Chrift,  under  tbe  AMijnIan  •roplre.    Under  the  foreign  namee  of  Europue  and  Anada,  this  city,  50O 

etadla  to  the  eoutb  of  the  Caspian  gates,  was  taocessivdy  eoibellished  hf  lite  Maeedonlans  and  Partblaaa 

(fltraho,  L  zL  B.  796).    Iti  jrandenr  and  popnkHMnees  fn  the  nlndi  eenlnry,  li  eiagierated  beroMi  tka 
.iKNiads  of  eredlbimy ;  but  Rei  has  been  since  rolaed  by  warsand  the  nowhotaaomeneisof  tbe  air.    Char 

dio,  yojafe  en  Perse,  torn.  i.  p.  S7S,  960.    D'Herbelot,  BiMloth.  Oriental,  p.  714. 
(11)  Theophylael,  I.  Hi.  c.  W.    The  story  of  tbe  seven  Perafans  to  loM  tn  the  thlid  book  of  HeradotaiK 

and  their  noMe  deaoendants  are  often  mentioned,  especially  in  Uie  fVafmonis  of  Ctestai.    Yet  (he  iada- 
.  pandcnce  of  Otanea  (Herodot.  1.  iU.  e.  83, 84,)  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  dospoUem,  and  It  may  not  seev 

probable  that  the  seven  fkmllles  could  survive  the  revolutions  of  eleven  hundred  years.  Tlieyni^t  ho«r  • 
-ever  be  repramnted  by  the  seven  minislsrs  (Brisoo,  de  Ragno  Peraico,  L  i.  p.  190,)  and  soma  Peniaa 

nobles,  lilte  the  kings  of  Pontus  (Polyb.  I.  v.  p.  540,)  and  CappadocU  (Diodor.  Sfeol.  L  mi.  torn.  U.  p.  SO). 
JBighl  claim  their  deaeeat  from  the  bold  oompaniooi  of  Darius. 

(IS)  See  an  accurate  description  of  thia  mountain  by  Olearios  (Voyage  en  Ferae,  p.  917,  0MV\,  «l|» 

memdad  ii  withmoehdlADuity  and  daofar  in  hit  raiumfkom  ^pahan  to  theCMjplMi  iMu 
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defection  was  rapid  and  itniyena] ;  his  loyal  slaves  were  sacrificed  to  the  pubkc 
fury ;  the  troops  deserted  to  the  standard  of  Bahram  ;  and  the  provinces  again- 
saluted  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 

As  the  passes  were  faithfully  guarded,  Horroouz  could  only  compute  toe 
number  of  his  enemies  by  the  testimony  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  toe  daily 
defection  of  those  who,  m  the  hour  of  bis  distress,  avenged  their  wrongs,  or 
foigot  their  obligations.  He  proudly  displayed  the  ensigns  of  royalty;  but  the 
city  and  palace  of  Modain  had  already  escaped  from  the  hand  of  the  tyrant* 

'  Among  the  victims  of  his  cruelty,  Bindoes,  a  Sassanian  prince,  had  been  cast 
into  a  dungeon  :  his  fetters  were  broken  by  the  zeal  and  courage  of  a  brother, . 
and  he  stood  before  the  king  at  the  head  of  those  trusty  ^ards,  who  had  been. 

,  chosen  as  the  ministers  of  his  confinement,  and  perhaps  of  his  death.    Aiarmedi 
by  the  hasty  intrusion  and  bold  reproaches  of  the  captive,  Hormouz  looked* 
round,  but  in  vain,  for  advice  or  assistance ;  discovered  that  bis  strength  consisted' 
in  the  d^dience  of  others,  and  patiently  yielded  to  the  single  arm  ol  Bindoes^- 
who  dragged  him  from  the  throne  to  the  same  dungeon  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  so  lately  confined.    At  the  first  tumult,  Chosroes,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  ot( 
Hormouz,  escaped  from  the  city ;  he  was  persuaded  to  return  by  the  pressing 
and  firiendly  invitation  of  Bindoes,  who  promised  to  seat  him  on  his  fathers- 
throne,  and  who  expected  to  reign  under  the  name  of  an  inexperienced  youth. 
In  the  just  assurance,  that  his  accomplices  could  neither  forgive  nor  hope  to  be- 
foigiven,  and  that  every  Persian  mig^bt  be  trusted  as  the  judge  and  enemy  d[  tbe- 
tyrant,  he  instituted  a  public  trial  without  a  precedent  and  without  a  copy  in  the 
annals  of  the  East.    The  son  of  Nushirvan,  who  bad  requested  to  plead  in  his 
own  defence,  was  introduced  as  a  criminal  into  the  full  assembly  of  the  nobles 
and  satraps.(13)    He  was  heard  with  decent  attention  as  long  as  he  expatiated' 
on  the  advantages  of  order  and  obedience,  the  danger  of  innovation,  and  the 
inevitable  discord  of  those  who  had  encouraged  each  other  to  trample  on  their 
lawful  and  hereditary  sovereign.    By  a  pathetic  appeal  to  their  humanity,  he 
extorted  that  pity  which  is  seldom  refused  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  a  king ;  and 
while  they  beheld  the  abiect  posture  and  squalid  appearance  of  the  prisoner^ 
bis  tears,  nis  chains,  and  the  marks  of  ignommious  stnpes,  it  was  impossifoie  tc 
foiget  how  recently  they  had  adored  the  divine  splendour  of  his  diadem  and 
purple.^   But  an  angiy  murmur  arose  in  the  assembly  as  soon  as  he  presumed^ 
to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  to  applaud  the  victories  of  his  rei^.    He  defined 
the  duties  of  a  kin^,  and  the  Persian  nobles  listened  with  a  smile  of  contempt  l 
they  were  fired  with  indignation  when  be  dared  to  vilify  the  character  ot 
Chosroes :  and  by  the  indiscreet  ofier  of  resigning  the  sceptre  to  the  second  of 
his  sons,  be  subscribed  his  own  condemnation,  and  sacriBced  the  life  of  his^ 
innocent  favourite.    The  mangled  bodies  of  the  boy  and  his  mother  were 
exposed  to  the  people  ;  the  eyes  of  Hormouz  were  pierced  with  a  hot  needle  ; 
and  the  punishment  of  the  father  was  succeeded  by  tne  coronation  of  his  eldest 
son.    Chosroes  bad  ascended  the  throne  without  guilt,  and  bis  piety  strove  ta- 
alleviate  the  misery  of  the  abdicated  monarch  ;  from  the  dungeon  he  removed 
Hormouz  to  an  apartment  of  the  palace,  supplied  wiih  liberality  the  consolations 
of  sensual  enjoyment,  and  patiently  endured  the  furious  sallies  of  his  resentment 
apd  despair.    He  might  despise  the  resentment  of  a  blind  and  unpopulat" 
tyrant,  but  the  tiara  was  trembling  on  his  head,  till  he  could  subvert  the  power, 
or  acquire  the  friendship,  of  the  freat  Bahram,  who  sternly  denied  the  justice 
of  a  revolution,  in  which  himself  and  his  soldiers,  the  true  representatives  ol 
Persia,  had  never  been  consulted.    The  offer  of  a  general  amnesty,  and  of  the 
second  rank  in  his  kingdom,  was  answered  by  an  epistle  from  Bahram,  friend 
of  the  gods,  conqueror  of  men,  and  enemy  of  tyrants,  the  satrap  of  satraps, 
general  of  the  Persian  armies,  and  a  prince  adorned  with  the  title  of  eleven 
Tirtues.(14)    He  commands  Chosroes,  the  son  of  Hormouz,  to  shun  the  example  - 

(13)  The  Orientals  mippose  Uiat  Bahrein  convened  this  aMembly  and  proclafmed  Choeroee ;  bat  Theo 
libvlael  It,  In  this  Inatanoe,  more  diMlnct  and  credible.* 

(14)  See  the  words  of  Tbeophylact,  1.  iv.  c.  7.  Bapaft  0<Xos  rtns  Seetf,  mnrriK  ert^tmK,  rveavrwrn, 
•XOIpefi  eiarfMnnyf  ftcyiswwv,  mt  XltpoiiaK  apx^v  iwafuui,  Ate.  In  bit  answer,  Chosroes  sryiet  hiniteif 
rwwrnn  xiifii^lupotciiiiaTa srscAeiMWfCtbtgeiiU^Kifftitf/Kvof.  TtUtisgeliiiiiieOrieotalfe 
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and  fate  of  his  father^  to  con6ne  the  traitors  who  had  been  released  from  their 
chains,  to  deposite  in  some  holy  place  the  diadem  which  he  had  usurped,  and 
to  accept  from  his  gracious  benefactor  the  pardon  of  his  faults  and  the  govern* 
ment  of  a  province.  The  rebel  might  not  be  proud,  and  the  king  most  assuredly 
was  not  humble ;  but  the  one  was  conscious  of  his  strength,  the  other  wa3 
sensible  of  his  weakness ;  and  even  the  modest  language  of  his  reply  still  left 
room  for  treaty  and  reconciliation.  Cbosroes  led  into  the  field  the  slaves  of 
the  palace  and  the  populace  of  the  capital :  they  beheld  with  tenror  the  banners 
of  a  veteran  army ;  they  were  encompassed  and  surprised  by  the  evolutions 
of  the  general ;  and  the  satraps  who  had  deposed  Hormouz,  received  the 
punishment  of  their  revolt,  or  expiated  their  first  treason  by  a  second  and  more 
criminal  act  of  disloyalty.  The  life  and  libertr  of  Cbosroes  were  saved,  but 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  imploring  aid  or  refuge  in  some  foreign  land;, 
and  the  implacable  Bindoes,  anxious  to  secure  an  unquestionable  title,  hastily 
returned  to  the  palace,  and  ended,  with  a  bow-string,  the  wretched  ezbtence  of:, 
the  son  of  Nushirvan.(l6)    [A.  D.  690.] 

While  Cbosroes  despatched  the  preparations  of  his  retreat,  he  deliberated 
•With  his  remaining  friends,(l6)  whether  he  should  lurk  in  the  valleys  of  mount. 
Caucasus,  or  fly  to  the  tents  ot  the  Turks,  or  solicit  the  protection  of  the  empe- 
ror. The  long  emulation  of  the  successors  of  Artaxenes  and  Coostantine 
increased  his  reluctance  to  appear  as  a  suppliant  in  a  rival  court;  but  he 
weighed  the  forces  of  the  Romans,  and  prudently  considered,  that  the  neigh- 
bouniood  of  Syria  would  render  his  escape  more  easy  and  their  succours  more^ 
effectual.  Attended  only  by  his  concubines,  and  a  troop  of  thirty  eiiards,  he 
secretly  departed  from  the  capital,  followed  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
traversed  the  desert,  and  halted  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  Circesium.. 
About  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  the  Roman  praefect  was  informed  of  his 
approach,  and  he  introduced  the  royal  stranger  to  the  fortress  at  the  dawn  of  dajr. 
From  thence  the  king  of  Persia  was  conducted  to  the  more  honourable  resi- 
dence of  Hierapolis ;  arid  Maurice  dissembled  bis  pride,  and  displayed  hia 
benevolence,  at  the  reception  of  the  letters  and  ambassadors  of  the  grandsoa 
of  Nushirvan.  They  humbly  represented  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  the 
common  interest  of  princes,  exaggerated  the  ingratitude  of  Bahram  the  agent 
of  the  evil  principle,  and  urged  with  specious  argument,  that  it  was  for  the- 
advantage  of  the  Romans  themselves  to  support  the  two  monarchies  whicK 
balance  the  world,  the  two  great  luminaries  by  whose  salutary  influence  it  ia 
vivified  and  adorned.  The  anxiety  of  Cbosroes  was  soon  relieved  by  the 
assurance,  that  the  empen)^  had  espoused  the  cause  ofjustice  and  royalty ;  but 
Maurice  prudently  declined  the  expense  and  delay  ot  his  useless  visit  to  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  name  of  his  generous  benefactor,  a  rich  diadem  was  pre* 
sented  to  the  fugitive  prince  with  an  inestimable  gift  of  jewels  and  gold:  a 
powerful  army  was  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of^Syria  and  Armenia,  under 
the  command  of  the  valiant  and  faithfiil  Narses,(17)  and  this  general,  of  his 
own  nation,  and  his  own  choice,  was  directed  to  pass  the  Tigris,  and  never 
to  sheath  his  sword  till  he  had  restored  Cbosroes  to  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors.^ The  enterprise,  however  splendid,  was  less  arduous  than  it  might 
appear.  Persia  bad  already  repented  of  her  fatal  rashness  which  betrayed 
the  heir  of  the  house  of  Sassan  to  the  ambition  of  a  rebellious  sulnect ;  and 
the  bold  refusal  of  the  Magi  to  consecrate  his  usurpation,  compelled  Bah- 

(15)  Theophytaet  0-  !▼.  e.  7,)  Impotei  Uie  de«Ui  of  Honnouz  to  hli  son,  by  whoM  command  be  wi» 
fcMteo  to  deMb  wUta  clulw.  I  have  followed  die  milder  account  of  Khondemtr  aiid  Eutychius,  and  ahaU 
•twaye  bo  contnit  with  \i»  allghteit  evidence  to  eztenaate  the  eriine  of  parricide.* 

(IC)  Aner  the  battle  of  Pbaraalta,  the  Pompey  of  Luean  (1.  vllL  956-^155,)  holds  a  aimttar  debate.  He 
was  himself  deifrous  of  seeking  the  Parthiaos;  but  his  companions  abhorr^  the  unnatoral  alllanei*; 
and  the  advene  pr^odices  might  operate  as  forcibly  on  Cbosroes  and  his  companlonB,  who  could  describe^ 
with  Uie  same  vehemence,  the  contrMt  of  laws,  religion,  and  manners,  between  the  East  and  WeiiL 

(17)  In  this  age  there  were  three  warriors  of  the  name  of  A*arsM,  who  have  been  often  confoundtHT 
(Pagl,  Cfffcica.  lom.  IL  p.  640) :  1.  A  Persarmenlan,  the  brodier  of  Isaac  and  Armatius,  who,  after  a  sue- 
oesRful  aetkm  agalnat  Bellsarias,  deserted  from  his  Persian  sovereign,  and  afterward  served  In  Uie  Italhin- 
war  9.  The  eamieh  who  conquered  Italy.  3.  The  restorer  of  Cbosroes,  who  is  eelefarated  In  the  poem, 
of  Conppua  (1.  Hi.  991^907)  as  exoelsus  super  omnia  vertlce  agmbia-^hiUtii— modestas— noram  probL* 
lata  piMMos,  vlrtuie  veiandM;  ftibnlnetts,  cautoa,  vigllans,  *e. 
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ram  to  assume  the  sceotre,  regardless  of  the  laws  and  prejudiccis  of  the  nafioii. 
The  palace  was  soon  distracted  with  conspiracy,  the  atj  with  tumult,  the  pro- 
vinces with  insurrection ;  and  the  cruel  execution  of  the  guilty  and  the  sus- 
pected, served  to  irritate  rather  than  suhdue  the  public  discontent.  No  sooner 
•did  the  grandson  of  Nushirvan  display  his  own  and  the  Roman  banners  beyond 
the  Tigris,  than  he  was  joioed,  each  day,  by  the  increasing  multitudes  oil  the 
nobility  and  people ;  and  as  he  advanced,  he  received  from  every  side  the 
^grateful  ofierii^  of  the  keys  of  the  cities  and  the  heads  of  his  enemies.  As 
4MX>n  as  Modain  was  freed  fiom  the  presence  of  the  usurper,  the  loyal  inhabit- 
ants obeyed  the  first  summons  of  iMebodes  at  the  bead  of  only  two  thousand 
horse,  and  Chosroes  accepted  the  sacred  and  precious  ornaments  of  the  palace 
as  the  pledge  of  their  truth  and  a  {Nvsage  of  his  approaching  success.  At)er 
the  junction  of  the  Imperial  troops,  which  Bahram  vainly  struggled  to  prevent, 
the  contest  was  decided  by  two  battles  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab,  and  the  con- 
fines of  Media.  The  Romans,  with  the  faithful  suljects  of  Persia,  amounted  to 
siity  thousand,  while  the  whole  force  of  the  usurper  did  not  exceed  forty 
thousand  men :  the  two  gjenerals  sknalised  their  valour  and  abili^,  but  the 
victory  was  finally  determined  by  the  prevalence  of  numbers  and  discipline. 
'With  the  remnant  of  a  broken  amy,  Bahram  fled  toward  the  eastern  province 
•of  the  Ozus :  the  enmity  of  Penia  reconciled  him  to  the  Turks ;  but  nis  days 
vrere  shortened  by  poison,  perhaps  the  most  incurable  of  poisons ;  the  stings  of 
remorse  and  despair,  and  the  bitter  remembrance  of  lost  gloiy.  Yet  the  modem 
Persians  still  commemorate  the  exploits  of  Bahram  ;  and  some  excellent  laws 
have  prolonged  the  duration  of  his  troubled  and  transitoiy  reign.* 

J  A.  D.  591--«03.1  The  restoration  of  Chosroes  was  celebrated  with  feasts 
i  executions ;  ana  the  music  of  the  royal  banquet  was  o(\en  disturbed  by  the 
groans  of  dying  or  mutilated  criminals.  A  general  pardon  might  have  diffused 
comfort  and  tranquillity  through  a  country  which  had  been  shaken  by  the  late 
revolutions ;  yet,  before  the  sanguinary  temper  of  Chosroes  is  blamed,  we 
ehould  learn  whether  the  Penians  had  not  been  accustomed  either  to  dread  the 
rigour,  or  to  despise  the  weakness,  of  their  sovereign.  The  revolt  of  Babram« 
and  the  conspiracy  of  the  satraps,  were  impartiallv  punished  by  the  revengre  or 
justice  of  the  conqueror;  the  merits  of  Bindoes  himself  could  not  purify  his 
liand  from  the  ^ilt  of  royal  blood ;  and  the  son  of  Hormouz  was  desirous  to 
assert  his  own  innocence,  and  to  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  kings.  Dunne  the 
vigour  of  the  Roman  power,  several  princes  were  seated  on  the  throne  of  Persia 
by  the  arms  and  the  authority  of  the  first  Cesars*  But  their  new  subjects  were 
-floon  disgusted  with  the  vices  or  virtues  which  theyHsad  imbibed  in  a  foreign 
land :  the  instability  of  their  dominion  g[ave  birth  to  a  vulgar  observation,  that 
the  cooioe  of  Rome  was  solicited  and  rejected  with  equal  ardour  by  the  capri- 
cious levity  of  Oriental  slaves.(18)  But  the  gloiy  of  Jttaurice  was  conspicuous 
In  the  long  and  fortunate  reign  of  his  son  and  his  ally.  A  band  of  a  thousand 
Romans,  who  continued  to  guard  the  person  of  Chosroes,  proclaimed  his  con- 
fidence in  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers ;  his  growing  strength  enabled  him  to 
-dismiss  his  unpopular  aid,  but  he  steadily  professed  ihe  samejmtitude  and 
reverence  to  his  adopted  father ;  and  till  tne  death  of  Maurice,  ibe  peace  and 
alliance  of  the  two  empires  were  faithfully  maintained.  Yet  the  mercenary 
finendship  of  the  Roman  prince  had  been  purchased  with  costly  and  important 
gifb :  the  strong  cities  of  Martyro|>olis  and  Dara^were  restored,  and  the  Per- 
aarmenians  became  the  willing  subjects  of  an  empire,  whose  eastern  limit  was 
extended  beyond  the  example  of  former  times,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Araxea 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian.  A  pious  hope  was  indulged  that  the 
church  as  well  as  the  state  mMt  triumph  in  this  revolution ;  but  if  Chosioee 
liad  sincerely  listened  to  the  Christian  bishops,  the  impreasion  was  erased  lw 
the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  the  Magi :  if  he  was  armed  with  philosophic  indif- 


(18)  Bipeitaentte  ooffDkwnafl  BarteRMnalle  BomSpeterarMMiiui 
«n  adalnblj  wpiwuad  in  Om  invf ution  and  exputeion  of  VeoMMi  (Abb«L  U.  J-1),  TlridM« 
<AaiMl.  vl.  ai-4«},  and  MaterdalM  (Aniial.  H.  10,  zii.  10-14^.    TIM  ef«  of  TmUw  mmh  to  v 
tttnvMPMd  tiMcampoCUMParthlaiM  ud  Um  walls  of  the  harua. 
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e»  he  aooommodated  his  belief,  or  rather  hks  professioDSy  to  the  yanouf 
circumstances  of  an  eiile  and  a  sovereign.  The  ima^oary  conversion  of  the 
king^  of  Persia  was  reduced  to  a  local  and  superstitious  veneration  for  Ser- 

fius,^t9^  one  of  the  saints  of  Antioch,  virbo  beard  his  prayers  and  appeared  to 
im  in  dreams ;  be  enriched  tbe  shrine  with  offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
inscribed  to  thu  invisible  patron,  tbe  success  of  bis  arms,  and  tbe  pregnancy  of 
Sira,  a  devout  Christian  and  the  best  beloved  of  bis  wives.(20)  Tbe  beauty 
of  Sira,  or  Schirin,(Sl)  her  wit,  her  musical  talents,  are  still  famous  in  tbe  bis* 
lory  or  rather  in  the  romances  of  the  East :  her  own  name  is  expressive  in  the 
Persian  tongue,  of  sweetness  and  grace ;  and  the  epithet  of  Parviz  alludes  to 
tbe  charms  of  her  royal  lover.  Yet  Sira  never  shared  the  passion  which  she 
inspired,  and  tbe  Miss  of  Chosroes  was  tortured  bv  a  jealous  doub^  that  while 
he  posseased  her  peisom  she  iiad  bestowed  her  affections  on  a  meaner 
&vourite.(tS) 

[A.  D.  57a--600.]  While  tbe  migesty  of  the  Roman  i^e  was  revived  in  the 
East,  tbe  prospect  of  Europe  is  less  pleasing  and  less  fflorious.  By  the  departure 
•of  the  Lombards,  and  the  ruin  of  the  GepidsB,  me  balance  of  power  was 
•ilestroved  on  the  Danube ;  and  the  Avars  spread  their  permanent  dominion 
from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  seaeoaat  of  tbe  Euzine.  The  rei^  of  Baian  is 
the  brightest  era  of  their  monarch}; ;  their  chagan,  who  occupied  the  rustic 
paJace  of  Attiia,  appears  to  have  imitated  his  character  and  policy  ;(23)  but  as 
tbe  same  scenes  were  repeated  in  a  smaller  circle,  a  minute  representation  of 
the  copy  would  t>e  devoid  of  the  greatness  and  novelty  of  the  original.    The 

E'deot  the  second  Justin, of  Tiberius,  and  Maurice,  was  bumbled  by  a  proud 
rbarian,  more  prompt  to  inflict,  than  ezpoaed  to  sutSetf  the  injuries  of  war: 
and  as  often  as  Asia  was  threatened  by  tbe  rergian  arms,  Europe  was  oppressed 
by  the  dangerous  inroads,  or  costly  friendship,  of  tbe  A  van.  When  the  Roman 
envoys  approached  the  presence  of  tbe  chagan,  tbev  were  commanded  to 
wait  at  tbe  door  of  bb  tent,  till,  at  the  end  perhaps  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  be 
condescended  to  admit  them.  If  the  substance  or  the  style  of  their  messa^ 
was  offensive  to  his  ear,  he  insulted,  with  a  real  or  affected  furvy  their  own  dig- 
nity, and  tiiat  of  their  prince ;  their  baggage  was  plundered,  and  their  lives 
were  only  saved  by  the  promise  of  a  ncber  present  and  a  more  respectful 
address.  But  Mm  sacred  ambassadors  enjoyed  and  abused  an  unbounded  license 
in  tbe  midst  of  Constantinople ;  they  uiged,  with  importunate  clamours,  the 
.  increase  of  tribute,  or  tbe  restitution  of  captives  and  deserters ;  and  tbe  ma- 
jesty of  the  empire  was  almost  equally  degraded  by  a  base  compliance,  or  by 


09)  SenriMandhlsoom^iAoiill«oGliwswteM«Mldtotav«faifcndiBU^ 
•btaloMl  iuvUm  boMor  ia  Fmaee,  Italy,  OmMtaiiaaople,  and  ibe  EmK.    Tlieir  tumb  at  Rnaapha  n 
AuiuMu  for  miracln,  ana  that  Syrian  town  acquired  llie  mon  bonotirabte  aaae  of  Bonlopolli.    Til 
nont,  Mem.  Ecclet.  toio.  r.  p.  491-^486.    Butler*e  BalntSi  vol.  z.  p. 


(90)  ETacrine  (I.  t1.  c  SI,)  and  Theoplqrtaa  (1.  v.  e.  13. 14,)  bare  praMrrad  Um  orlgtaal  ledara  of  Cboa- 
ffoM,  frrbMo  in  0f«6k,*al|Md  wltb  hieown  band,  and  afterward  loKribed  on  citMsee  and  tablet  of  fold, 
whieb  were  depoelied  in  Um  cburcb  of  SerflopoHs.  They  bad  been  eent  to  Ae  biehop  of  Aotftoeb,  as  pri- 
B  of  Syria. 


(SI)  Tbe  Graeha  oaly  deecribe  b«r  as  a  Ronaa  bj  binb,a  Cbriilian  hy  reUgbm;  bat  ibe  it  renwieulad 

'"    -'-  ^btar  of  the  enipetxM-  Maurice  in  the  Fenian  and  Turklab  romanoee,  wMeb  celebrate  tne  lore  of 

ir  Bcblrin,  of  ScMrin  for  Perlnd,  Ibe  meet  baaaUAil  foutb  of  the  Baal*   D*Berbeb 

.  a.  7d0. 807,908.1 

(8S)  The  whole  eeriee  of  tbe  tftMoaf  of  Hormoas,  tbe  revolt  of  Bahram.  and  the  flifht  and  netoralloii 


Khoerou  for  Bcblrin,  of  ScMrin  for  Perlnd,  Ibe  meet  baaadAil  ywiUi  of  the  Baal.   D*Berbelal,  Blbttolh. 
Orient  a.  7d0. 007,  SO&t 

(8S)  The  whole  eeriee  of  the  tftMoaf  of  Hormoas,  tbe  revolt  of  Bahram.  and  the  flifht  and  netorallon 
4>f  Cboaroea,  le  related  by  two  conmaporary  Oretica— owre  condeely  by  Bvagrlaa  (1.  vi.  c.  IS,  17, 18,  IS) 


y  bv  Theophylaet  flbnoeatta  (I.  tU.  c.  •— IB,  1.  iv.  e.  1— iC  I.  v.  c  1— IS) ;  aoeeeedtof 
«ompUera,  Zoaaraa  and  OedreniM,  can  only  traaecribe  and  abridce.  The  Chrietlan  Arabe,  Butyeblua 
(Annal.  torn.  U.  p.  900— ttS^  «ml  AbulpharM*ua  (Dynaei.  p.  OS— OS),  tppev  to  hava  eonaaNed  aoma  par- 
tkolar  memoira.  The  ireat  Pieralaa  Maiortane  of  tbe  flfleeatb  caataty,  Mlrfcbond  aad  Kbendewir,  ire 
only  known  to  me  by  the  imperfect  eKiracta  of  Schlkard  (Tarikh,  p.  150—155,)  Tezeira,  or  rather  Btevena 
(Hiat.  of  Perala,  p.  lia»~l88),  a  Turkish  MS.  tranriated  by  tbe  Abb«  FoaraMmt(Hlal.  de  rAeademie  dee 
IneeripCiMB,  torn.  vli.  pw  980^-334,)  and  d*liarbelot  (aas  mois,  H^rwmt,  p.  457-490.  Bahram,  p.  174. 
Khosrou  Parris.  p.  900.  Were  I  perfoct^  aatiailed  of  their  authority,  I  eoaU  wiab  theae  Oriental  mata- 
aiali  had  been  mora  coploua. 


(93)  A  feaeral  Idea  of  the  pride  and  power  of  the  ehafan  may  be  taken  from  Menander  (Ezearpt  Lefat. 
B.  117,  Jfcc)  aad  Thfopbylact  (I.  L  c.  a,  1.  vil.  c  15),  whose  eight  books  are  moch  more  hononrabie  to  tbe 
Avar  than  to  the  Roman  prince.    Tbe  predeeeaaora  of  Ratan  had  tasted  the  liberality  of  Rome,  and  As 
.    .  ..       ._      -w      .       -        fijjtdes  Paa •  -  ™     —    -• ^-- 


aamved  tbe  i«i|n  of  Maurice  (Buat,  Hist,  dee  Paaplsa  Barbaras,  torn.  il.  p.  54S).    The  chasaa  who 

' — -^  .   -     .  ~ .  —    '      Juvenllt  suta  llowttam  (Twil 

LoTBalaii. 


aamved  tbe  i«i|n  of  Maurice  (Buat,  MM.  dee  raaplsa  Barbaras,  torn.  il.  p. 
iBvaded  tiair  A.  D.  Oil,  (Muratori,  Annall,  toaL  ▼.  p.  SOS),  waa  then  Juven 
Waiaafrid,  de  Qast.  Laiifobsid,  Llv.  e.  3^,  the  BOB,patlMpa,  or  tbtgrandaoa,  c 
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the  false  and  fearful  excuses,  with  which  they  eluded  such  insolent  demandf. 
The  chagan  had  never  seen  an  elephant :  and  his  curiosity  was  excited  by  (he 
stranee,  and  perhaps  fabulous,  portrait  of  that  wonderful  animal.  At  his  com* 
mand,  one  ot  the  laigest  elephants  of  the  Imperial  stables  was  equipped  with 
stately  caparisons,  and  conducted  by  a  numerous  train  to  the  royal  village  in 
the  plains  of  Hungary.  He  surveyed  the  enormous  beast  with  surprise,  with 
disgust,  and  possibly  with  terror :  and  smiled  at  the  vain  industry  of  the 
Romans,  who  in  search  of  such  useless  rarities  could  explore  the  limits  of  the 
land  and  sea.  He  wished,  at  the  expense  of  the  emperor,  to  repose  in  a  golden 
bed.  The  wealth  of  Constantinople,  and  the  skilful  diligence  of  her  artists, 
were  instantly  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  his  caprice ;  but  when  the  work 
was  finished,  he  rejected  with  scorn  a  present  so  unworthy  the  majesty  of  a 
great  king.(24)  These  were  the  casual  salttes  of  his  pride,  but  the  avarice  of 
the  chagan  was  a  more  steady  and  tractable  passion :  a  rich  and  regular  supply 
of  silk  apparel,  furniture,  ana  plate  introduced  the  rudiments  of  art  and  luxuiy 
araon|^  the  tents  of  the  Scythians ;  their  appetite  was  stimulated  by  the  pepper 
and  cmnamon  of  India  'AftB)  the  annual  subsidy  or  tribute  was  raised  from  lour- 
score  to  one  hundred  ana  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  eold ;  and  after  each  hostile 
interruption,  the  payment  of  the  arrears,  with  exorbitant  interest,  was  always 
made  the  first  condition  of  the  new  treaty.  In  the  language  of  a  Barbarian,^ 
without  guile,  the  prince  of  the  Avars  affected  to  complain  oftbe  insincerity  of 
the  6reeKs,(26^  yet  he  was  not  inferior  to  the  most  civilized  nations  in  the 
refinements  of  dissimulation  and  perfidy.  As  the  successor  of  the  Lombards,, 
the  chaean  asserted  his  claim  to  the  important  city  of  Sirmium,  the  ancient  bul- 
wark of  the  Illyrian  provinces.(S7)  The  plains  of  the  lower  Hungary  were 
covered  with  the  Avar  horse,  ana  a  fleel  of  large  boats  was  built  in  the  Hercy- 
nian  wood ;  to  descend  the  Danube  and  to  transport  into  the  Save  the  materials 
of  a  bridge.  But  as  the  strong  garrison  of  Singidunum,  which  commanded  the 
conflux  of  the  two  rivers,  might  have  stopped  their  passage  and  baffled  bis 
designs,  he  dispelled  their  apprehensions  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  his  views 
were  not  hostile  to  the  empire.  He  swore  by  his  sword,  the  symbol  of  the  god 
of  war,  that  he  did  not,  as  the  enemy  of  Rome,  construct  a  bridge  upon  the 
Save.  '^  If  1  violate  my  oath,"  pursued  the  intrepid  Baian,  **  may  I  myself, 
and  the  last  of  my  nation,  perish  by  the  sword  t  may  the  heavens,  and  fire,  the 
deity  of  the  heavens,  fall  upon  our  heads !  may  the  forests  and  mountains  burjr 
us  in  their  ruins !  and  the  Save  returning,  against  the  laws  of  nature,  to  his 
souree,  overwhelm  us  in  his  angry  waters!"  After  this  barbarous  imprecation,, 
he  calmly  inquired,  what  oath  was  most  sacred  and  venerable  among  the  Chris- 
tians, what  guilt  of  perjury  it  was  most  dangerous  to  incur.  The  bishop  of 
Singidunum  presented  the  gospel,  which  the  chagan  received  with  devout 
reverence.  **  I  swear,"  said  he,  **  by  the  God  who  has  spoken  in  this  holy 
book,  that  I  have  neither  falsehood  on  my  tongue,  nor  treacnei^  in  my  heart.^'' 
As  soon  as  he  rose  from  his  knees,  be  accelerated  the  labour  oflhe  bridge,  and 
despatched  an  envoy  to  proclaim  what  he  no  longer  wished  to  conceaL 
**  Inform  the  cniperor,"  said  the  perfidious  Baian,  ^  that  Sirmium  is  invested  on 
eveiy  side.  Advise  his  prudence  to  withdraw  the  citizens  and  their  effects,, 
and  to  resign  a  city  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  relieve  or  defend."  Without 
the  hope  of  relief;  the  defence  of  Sirmium  was  prolonged  above  three  years ; 
the  walls  were  still  untouched ;  but  famine  was  enclosed  within  the  walls,  till 
a  merciful  capitulation  allowed  the  escape  of  the  naked  and  hungiy  inhabitants. 
Singidunum,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles,  experienced  a  more  cruel  fate :  the 

KM)  Theopbylact,  I.  i.  c  5, 8. 

(SS)  Eyen  in  the  field,  the  chagan  delighted  in  the  nae  of  theae  aromatiea.  He  aoltciied,  aa  a  gilt» 
Ivcint  "opvYtof  1  Md  reeeived  ircire^  xat  fvXXov  Ivimv,  ftamm  rt  km  rov  Ajreiicvav  KOfW.  Thenpliylact, 
1.  vU.  c.  13.  The  BoropeaDfl  of  the  ruder  agea  consumed  more  apices  in  iheir  meat  and  drink  than  is  can- 
patiUe  with  the  delicacy  of  a  modern  palate.    Vie  Priv^  dea  Fransokse,  torn.  ii.  p.  168, 103. 

(96)  Theopbylact,  1.  vi.  c.  6, 1.  vU.  c  15.  The  Greek  hiatorian  confenea  Uie  traUi  and  Joatlce  of  hfci. 
jraproacJi. 

(jtT)  Menander  (In  Excerpt  Lcgat.  p.  199—198. 174,  ITS,)  deaerlhea  the  p^ijorv  of  Baian  and  the  snr^ 
rander  of  Sirmium.  We  have  lost  his  account  of  the  riege,  which  is  commended  hy  TheophylMt,  t  L 
a*  3*    Te  ^  mm;  lAtvavtfu  wtpt^im  vm^s  Airyopcarac.* 
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iMHldiafirs  were  razed,  and  the  vaiMiiiisbed  people  were  condeinned  to  servitude 
and  ezue.  Yet  the  ruins  of  Sirmium  are  no  longer  visible ;  the  advantageous 
situation  of  Sine^idunum  soon  attracted  a  new  colony  of  Sclavonians,  and  the 
conflux  of  the  Save  and  Danube  is  still  guarded  bj  the  fortifications  of  Bel- 
grade, or  the  White  dty^  so  often  and  so  obstinately  disputed  by  the  Christian 
and  Turkish  arms.(26^  From  Belgrade  to  the  walls  ot  Constantinople  a  line 
may  be  measured  of  six  hundred  miles :  that  line  was  marked  with  flames  and 
-with  blood ;  the  horses  of  the  Avars  were  alternately  bathed  in  the  Euxine  and 
the  Adriatic ;  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a  more  savage 
enemy ,(29)  was  reduced  to  cherish  the  Lombards  as  the  protectors  of  Itahr. 
The  despair  of  a  captive,  whom  his  country  refused  to  ransom,  disclosed  to  the 
Avars  the  invention  and  practice  of  military  engines,(30)  but  in  the  first  attempts 
they  were  rudely  framed,  and  awkwardly  managed ;  and  the  resistance  of 
Diocletianopolis  and  fienea,  of  Philippopolis  and  Adrianople,  soon  exhausted 
the  skill  and  patience  of  the  besiegers.  The  warfare  of  baian  was  that  of  a 
Tartar,  vet  his  mind  was  susceptible  of  a  humane  and  generous  sentiment ;  he 
spared  Anchialus,  whose  salutaiy  waters  had  restored  the  health  of  the  best 
beloved  of  his  wives ;  and  the  Romans  confess,  that  their  starving  army  was 
fed  and  dismissed  by  the  liberality  of  a  foe.  His  empire  extended  over  Hun- 
eary,  Poland,  and  Prussia,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  that  of  the 
Dder;(31)  and  his  new  subjects  were  divided  and  transplanted  by  the  jealous 
policy  of  the  conqueror.(32)  .  The  eastern  regions  of  Germany,  which  had 
been  leflt  vacant  by  the  emigration  of  the  Vandals,  were  replenished  with  Scla- 
▼onian  colonists ;  the  same  tribes  are  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Adriatic  and  of  the  Baltic,  and  with  the  name  of  Baian  himself,  tbe  lllyrian 
cities  of  Neyss  and  Lissa  are  again  found  in  tbe  heart  of  Silesia.  In  the  dispo- 
sition both  of  his  troops  and  provinces,  the  chagan  exposed  the  vassals,  whose 
lives  he  disregarded,(33)  to  the  first  assault ;  ana  the  swords  of  the  enemy  were 
blunted  before  they  encountered  the  native  valour  of  the  Avars. 

[A.  D.  595^02.]  The  Persian  alliance  restored  the  troops  of  the.  East  to 
the  defence  of  Europe  :  and  Maurice,  who  had  supported  ten  years  the  insolence 
of  the  chagan,  declared  his  resolution  to  march  in  person  against  the  Barbarians. 
In  tbe  space  of  two  centuries  none  of  the  successors  of  Theodosius  had  appeared 
in  the  neld,  their  lives  were  supinely  spent  in  the  palace  of  Constantinople ; 
and  the  Greeks  could  no  longer  understand,  that  the  name  of  emperor,  in  its 
primitive  sense,  denoted  the  chief  of  the  armies  of  tbe  republic.  The  martial 
ardour  of  Maurice  was  opposed  by  tbe  grave  flattery  of  the  senate,  the  timid 
superstition  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  tears  of  the  empress  Constantina ;  and  the}" 
aif  conjured  him  to  devolve  on  some  meaner  general  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  a 
Scythian  campaign.  Deaf  to  their  advice  and  entreaty,  the  emperor  boldly 
advanced(34)  seven  miles  from  the  capital ;  the  sacred  ensign  of  the  cross  was 
displayed  in  the  front,  and  Maurice  reviewed,  with  conscious  pride,  the  arms 
and  numbers  of  the  veterans  who  had  fought  and  conquered  beyond  the  Tigris. 

(38)  See  d'Anville,  in  Uie  Memoiret  da  r Acad,  des  Inacriptloas,  torn,  xzviii.  p.  412—443.  The  Scla- 
Tonie  name  of  B«l/r«^  ia  mentioned  fn  the  tenth  century  by  Consuntlne  Porphyrofenltus ;  the  Latin 
•ppeliatioa  of  Alba  Ormta  la  iiaed  by  Uie  Franka  ia  Uie  beginning  of  Uie  ninth  (p.  414). 

(39)  Baron.  Annal.  Eccles.  A.  D.  600,  No.  1,  Paul  Warnefrid  (1.  iv.  c  38,)  rdatet  their  irruption  into 
Frioli,  and  (e.  39,)  the  capUvity  of  hU  ancestora,  about  A.  D.  63S.  The  Sclav!  traversed  Uie  Hadriatic, 
cnm  multitudine  naviam,  and  made  a  descent  in  the  territory  oTSlpontam  (c.  47), 

(30)  Even  the  helepolia,  or  moveable  turret.    Theophylact.  I.  il.  16, 17. 

(31)  The  arms  and  alliances  of  the  chagan  reached  to  the  nelghbourliood  of  a  western  sea,  fifteen 
nonths*  Jonrney  from  Constantinople.  The  emperor  Maarlce  conversed  with  some  itinerant  harpets 
ftom  that  remote  country,  and  only  seems  to  have  mistaken  a  trade  for  a  nation.  Theophylact  I. 
▼Le.S. 

(3Sn  This  is  one  of  the  most  probable  and  luminons  conjectures  of  the  learned  coant  de  Buat  (Hist,  des 
Peuplee  Barbarea,  torn.  zi.  p.  546—568).  TbeTzeehi  and  Sertri  are  found  together  near  mount  Caucasus, 
in  Illyricum,  and  on  the  Lower  Elbe.  Even  the  wildest  tradiUons  of  the  Bohemians,  dec.  afford  some 
colour  to  this  hypothesis. 

(33)  See  Fredegarins,  In  the  HistorlaRs  of  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  438.  Baian  did  not  conceal  bis  proud 
insensibility.  On  roiwrs;  (not  ro(nrrsr,  according  to  a  foolish  emendation)  na^natt  rtj  Fiaftauu:^  lat  u  an 
vvpSaifi  Yi  9^191  $ayttTW  oXuvai ,  aXS  suot  y  fV  Ytvtir^i  mvatv^rinv. 

(34)  See  the  march  and  return  of  Maurice,  in  Theophylact,  1.  v.  e.  16, 1.  yi.  e.  1, 3, 3.  If  he  were  a 
writer  of  taste  or  genius,  wo  might  suspect  him  of  an  el^aat  irony;  but  Theophylact  is  surely 
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Anchialin  was  the  last  temi  of  his  progress  bj  sea  and  land ;  he  solicited,  wiAh 
out  success,  a  miraculous  answer  to  Dts  nocturnal  prayers  ;  his  mind  was  coii> 
founded  by  the  death  of  a  favourite  horse,  the  encounter  of  a  wild  boar,  a  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  and  the  birth  of  a  monstrous  child ;  and  he  foif  ot  that  the 
best  of  omens  is,  to  unsheath  our  sword  in  the  defence  of  our  counti7.(3S\ 
Under  the  pretence  of  receiving  the  ambassadora  of  Persia,  the  emperor  returned 
to  Constantinople,  exchanged  the  thoughts  of  war  for  those  of  devotion,  and  dis- 
appointed the  public  hope  by  his  absence  and  the  choice  of  his  lieutenants. 
The  blind  partiality  of  fraternal  love  might  excuse  the  prumotion  of  bis  brother 
Peter,  who  md  with  equal  disgrace  fix>m  the  Barbarians,  from  his  own  soldiers, 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  Roman  city.  That  city,  if  we  may  credit  the 
resemblance  of  name  and  character,  was  the  famous  Arimuntiuni,(36)  which 
had  alone  repelled  the  tempest  of  Attila.  The  example  of  her  warlike  joulh 
was  propagated  to  succeeding  fenerations ;  and  they  obtamed  from  the  first  or 
the  second  Justin,  an  honourable  privilege,  that  their  val«ur  should  be  always 
reserved  for  the  defence  of  their  native  country.  The  brother  of  Maurice 
attempted  to  violate  this  privilegje,  and  to  minrle  a  patriot  band  with  the  mer- 
cenaries of  his  camp ;  they  retired  to  the  cnurch,  he  was  not  awed  by  the 
sanctity  of  the  place ;  the  people  rose  in  their  cause,  the  gates  were  shut,  the 
ramparts  were  manned;  and  the  cowardice  of  Peter  was  found  equal  to  his 
arrogance  and  injustice.  The  military  fame  of  Commentiolus(37)  is  the  o^'ect 
of  satire  or  comedy  rather  than  of  serious  history,  since  he  was  even  deficient 
in  the  vile  and  vulgar  qualification  of  personal  courage.  His  solemn  councils^ 
strange  evolutions,  and  secret  orders  always  suppli^  an  apology  for  flight  or 
delay.  If  he  marched  against  the  enemy,  the  pleasant  valleys  of  mount  Hemus 
opposed  an  insuperable  barrier ;  but  in  nis  retreat,  he  explored,  with  fearless 
curiosity,  the  most  difficult  and  obsolete  paths,  which  baa  almost  escaped  the 
memoiy  of  the  oldest  native.  The  only  blood  which  he  lost  was  drawn  io 
a  real  or  aflfected  malady,  by  the  lancet  of  a  surgeon :  and  his  health,  which 
felt  with  exquisite  sensibility  the  approach  of  tte  Barbarians,  was  uniformly 
restored  by  the  repose  and  safety  or  the  winter  season.  A  prince  who  could 
promote  and  support  this  unworthy  favourite  must  derive  no  gloij  from  the 
accidental  merit  of  his  colleague  Pnscus.(38)  In  five  successive  battles,  which 
seem  to  have  been  conductea  with  skill  and  resolution,  seventeen  thousand  two 
hundred  Baril>arians  were  made  prisoners ;  near  sixty  thousand,  with  four  sons 
of  the  chagan,  were  slain :  the  Roman  ^neral  surprised  a  peaceful  dhttrict  of 
tlie  Qepidtt,  who  slept  under  the  protection  of  the  Avars ;  and  his  last  trophies 
were  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Teyss.  Since  the  death  of 
Trajan,  the  arms  of  the  empire  had  not  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  old 
Dacia :  yet  the  success  of  Pnscus  W3S  transient  and  barren ;  and  be  was  soon 
recalled,  by  the  apprehension,  that  Baian,  with  dauntless  spirit  and  recruited 
forces,  was  preparing  to  avenge  his  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Constantino- 
ple.(3d) 

The  theory  of  war  was  not  more  familiar  to  the  camps  of  Cesar  and  Trajan, 
than  to  those  of  Justinian  and  Maurice.(40)  The  iron  of  Tuscany  or  Pontus 
still  received  the  keenest  temper  from  the  skill  of  the  Bysantine  woikmen 

(95)  *]Cif  mutmt  •m^of  iwvm»3«<  wtpi  wmrmt.    Oiad  xil.  SIX 

Thia noble Tenef  which  unitet  the ■piiitor  a liero  wiUi  the  leeaoa of  »■■§■, may  prove Uiat  Honer ww 
. «_... .„  -jQ  iiijp  1^  ^nj  counuy. 


In  every  light  ■ttperlor  to  his  ege  and  country. 

(SS)  Theopbyiect,  L  vii.  e.  3.  On  the  evidence  of  this  Ihct,  which  had  not  ooeuted  to  mymmioiy,  the 
eandid  reader  Win  ooirect  and  exeoae  a  note  In  the  eecood  volume  of  this  history,  p.  3iX  which  haatenn 
tile  decay  of  Asimaa,  or  Aaimuntium :  another  century  of  patrtortam  and  vakmr  Is  chiefly  purchaaad  by 
ssoh  aeonfsarioBa 

on  BeeUM  ahameftd  eoadact  of  Ooaunenllolus,  In  Ttaopbylact,L  ii.  e.  lO-U, L  v.  o. U,  14,  L  viU. 


I  Bee  tin  ezptoMs  of  Priscos,  L  vlil.  e.  %  3. 


The  feneral  detaU  of  Um  war  Mainst  tiie  Avaia,  may  be  traeed  ittihe  line,  seeoMd,  rixth,  aeveatb* 
""" '     .      --.    —  -         -  he  Bmp(       —      ■ .   .    .-.  .    .  .... 

u 

flftfloitf  In  Uie  most  interesting  tkt 

(40)  Maurice  himself  composed  twelve  books  on  the  military  art,  which  are  Kill  extant,  and  have  beea 
pnMlihed  (Upsal.  1684,)  by  John  Scheflbr,  at  the  end  of  the  Tactics  of  Arrian  (Fabrfelus,  Bibliot.  Gneca, 
L  Iv.  c  8,  torn.  Ul.  p.  STB),  who  promises  to  speak  more  fuUy  of  his  work  in  its  proper  plaet 


and  eighth  books  of  the  Hisbiry  of  the  Emperor  Maorlce.  by  Theopbylact  Stmocatta.  As  hit  wmle  In  the 
reign  of  Heracllus,  he  bad  no  temptation  to  flatter ;  but  his  want  of  judgment  renders  him  difltaas  In  trifles 
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Tfae  magazines  were  plentifiiHjr  stored  with  eveiy  i^cies  of  oflemive  awl 
defensm  arms.  In  the  constructkm  and  use  of  ships^  engrines,  and  foftificationsy. 
the  Barbarians  admired  the  superior  ingcnutty  of  a  people  wbotn  they  so  often. 
Taoqutshed  in  the  field.  The  science  of  tactics^  the  order,  evolutions,  and  strata- 
cems  of  antiquity,  was  transcribed  and  studied  in  the  books  of  tfae  Greeks  and 
Aomans.  But  the  solitude  or  degeneracy  of  the  prorinces  could  no  long;er 
supply  a  race  of  men  to  handle  those  weapons,  to  ruard  those  walls,  to  navigate 
those  ships,  and  to  reduce  the  theoiy  of  war  into  bold  and  successful  practice. 
The  genius  of  Belisarius  and  Narses  had  been  formed  without  a  master,  and 
expired  without  a  disciple.  Neither  honour,  nor  patriotism,  nor  generous  supers 
stition  could  animate  the  lifeless  bodies  of  slaves  and  strane;eis,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  honours  of  the  legions :  it  was  in  the  camp  alone  that  the  empe-' 
lOT  should  have  exercised  a  despotic  command ;  it  was  onW  m  tfae  camps  that 
his  authority  was  disobeyed  and  insulted :  he  appeased  and  inflamed  whn  gold 
the  licentiousness  of  the  troops ;  but  their  vices  were  inherent,  their  victories- 
were  accidental,  and  their  costly  maintenance  exhausted  the  substance  of  a 
state  whrch  they  were  unable  to  defend.  After  a  long  and  pernicious  indul* 
gence,  the  cure  of  this  inveterate  evil  was  undertaken  by  Maunce ;  but  the  raslt 
attempt,  which  drew  destruction  on  his  own  bead,  tended  only  to  aggravate 
tfae  disease.  A  reformer  should  be  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  interest,  and 
he  must  possess  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  whom  he  proposes  to- 
reclaim.  The  troops  of  Maurice  might  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  vtctoriout 
leader ;  they  disdained  tfae  admonitions  of  statesmen  and  sophists,  and  when 
they  received  an  edict,  which  deducted  from  their  pay  the  prKe  ot  their  arms 
ana  clothing,  they  execrated  tfae  avarice  of  a  prince  insensible  of  the  danger» 
and  fati^es  from  which  he  had  escaped.  The  camps  both  of  Asia  and  Europe 
were  agitated  with  frequent  and  iunous  seditions  ;^41)  the  enraged  soldiers  of 
Edessa  pursued,  with  reproaches,  with  threats,  with  wounds,  their  trembling: 
generals :  tb^y  overturned  the  statues  of  the  emperor,  cast  stones  against  the 
miracubus  image  of  Christ,  and  either  rejected  the  roke  of  aH  civil  and  military 
laws,  or  instituted  a  daneerous  model  of  vokintaiy  suoordtnation.  The  monarch, 
always  distant  and  often  deceived,  was  incapable  of  yielding  or  persisting 
according  to  the  exigence  of  the  moment.  But  the  fear  of  a  general  revolt 
induced  him  too  readilT  to  accept  any  act  of  valour,  or  any  expression  of  loy- 
alty, as  an  atonement  for  the  popular  offence ;  the  new  reform  was  abolished 
as  nastily  as  it  had  been  announced,  and  the  troops,  instead  of  punishment  and 
restraint,  were  agreeably  surprised  by  a  gracious  proclamation  of  immunities* 
and  rewards.  But  the  soldiers  accepted  without  gratitude  the  tardy  and  reluc- 
tant eifU  of  the  emperor;  tfaefr  insolence  was  elated  by  the  discoveiy  of  his 
weakness  and  their  own  strength  ;  and  their  mutual  hatred  was  inflamed  be- 
yond the  desire  of  forgiveness  or  tfae  hope  of  reconciliation.  The  historians  of 
the  times  adopt  the  vulgar  suspicion,  that  Maurice  corspired  to  destroy  tfae 
troops  whom  be  had  lalKmred  to  reform ;  the  misconduct  and  favour  of  Coov- 
mentfolus  are  imputed  to  this  malevolent  desigm ;  and  every  age  must  condemn 
the  inhumanity  or  avarice(48)  of  a  prince,  wbo^  by  tfae  trifling  ransom  of  i  six 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  might  have  prevented  the  massacre  of  twelve  thousand 
prisoners  m  the  hands  of  the  chaean.  In  the  just  fervour  of  indignation,  ai^ 
order  was  signified  to  the  army  of  the  Danube,  ttiat  they  should  spare  the  maga- 
zines of  the  province,  and  establish  their  winter  quartera  in  the  hostile  country 
of  the  Avars.  The  measure  of  their  grievances  was  full ;  they  pronounced 
Maurice  unworthy  to  reign,  expelled  or  Maughtered  his  faithful  adherents,  and,. 
under  the  command  of  E%oca8,  a  siiB«'«  centurion,  returned  by  hasty  marches 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Constanti^^fe.  AAer  a  long  series  oflegal  succession* 
the  military  disorders  of  the  <:^rd  centuiy  were  again  revived ;  yet  such  wa» 

^41)  See  Uie  motliiiee  under  Ur.  ^Ign  of  Maurice,  in  Tbeophylact,  1.  iU.  c  1—1, 1.  ▼!.  c  7, 8. 1(H  1.  tU.  e. 
1, 1.  viil.  6.  S,  Jbc. 

(49)  Tlioophyluct  and  T*  twphftnes  teem  Ignorant  of  Uie  consplrtqr  ud  tTurice  of  If  aurlee.  These- 
iliurge^  so  annvoerable  *  •  cue  memonr  of  Uitt  emperor,  are  flrat  mentioned  bf  the  nuthor  of  the  PaaehaK 
Chronicle  (p.  3711,38111^  lom  whenee  Zonarae  ^tom.  H.  I.  xlv.  pb  77, 78^)  has  tiUMerlbed  tiieiii.  OedreBua* 
(p.  sua,)  hae  foUowtf^  noUier  MmputatioB  of  the  raneooi. 
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the  novelty  of  the  enteiprise»  that  the  insurgents  were  awed  hj  their  own  laali- 
ness.  They  hesitated  to  invest  their  favourite  with  the  vacant  purple,  and 
while  they  rejected  all  treaty  with  Maurice  himself,  they  held  a  friendly  cor- 
respondence with  his  son  Thcodosius,  and  with  Germanus  the  father-in-law  of 
the  royal  youth.  So  obscure  had  been  the  former  condition  of  Phocas,  that  the 
emperor  was  ignorant  of  the  name  and  character  of  his  rival ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
learned,  that  me  centurion,  though  bold  in  sedition,  was  timid  in  the  face  of 
danger,  '^  Alas !"  cried  the  desponding  prince,  **  if  he  is  a  coward,  be  will  surely 
he  a  murderer." 

Yet  if  Constantinople  had  been  firm  and  faithful,  the  murderer  might  have 
spent  his  fuiy  against  the  walls ;  and  the  rebel  army  would  have  been  gradually 
•consumed  or  reconciled  by  the  prudence  of  the  emperor.  In  the  g^mes  of  the 
<circus,  which  he  repeated  with  unusual  pomp,  Maurice  disguised  with  smiles  of 
<x)nfidence  the  anxiety  of  bis  heart,  conaescended  to  solicit  the  applause  of  the 
factionif  and  flattered  their  pride  by  accepting  from  their  respective  tribunes  a 
list  of  nine  hundred  blues  and  fiAeen  hundred  greens,  whom  he  affected  to 
esteem  as  the  solid  pillars  of  his  throne.  Their  treacherous  or  languid  support 
betrayed  his  weakness  and  hastened  his  fall ;  the  green  faction  were  the  secret 
accomplices  of  the  rebels,  and  the  blues  recommended  lenity  and  moderation 
•in  a  contest  with  their  Roman  brethren.  The  rigid  and  parsimonious  virtues 
-of  Maurice  had  lonjj;  since  alienated  the  hearts  of  his  subjects ;  as  he  walked 
barefooted  in  a  religious  procession,  he  was  rudely  assaulted  with  stones,  and 
bis  guards  were  compelled  to  present  their  iron  maces  in  the  defence  of  his 
person.  A  fanatic  monk  ran  through  the  streets  with  a  drawn  sword,  denouncing 
against  him  the  wrath  and  the  sentence  of  God,  and  a  vile  plebeian,  who  repre- 
sented his  countenance  and  apparel,  was  seated  on  an  ass,  and  pursued  by  the 
imprecations  of  the  multitude.  (43)  The  emperor  suspected  the  popularity  of 
Germanus  with  the  soldiers  and  citizens ;  he  feared,  he  threatened,  but  he 
delajred  to  strike :  the  patrician  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  church ;  the  peoj^le 
rose  in  his  defence,  the  walls  were  deserted  by  the  guards,  and  the  lawless  city 
was  abandoned  to  the  flames  and  rapine  of  a  noctunuJ  tumult.  In  a  small  bark, 
the  unfortunate  Maurice,  with  his  wife  and  nine  children,  escaped  to  the  Asiatic 
shore,  but  the  violence  of  the  wind  compelled  him  to  land  at  the  church  of  St. 
Autonomus(44)  near  Chalcedon,  from  whence  he  despatched  Theodosius,  bis 
eldest  son,  to  implore  the  gratitude  and  friendship  of  the  Persian  monarch.  For 
liimself,  he  refused  to  fly;  his  body  was  tortured  with  sciatic  pains,(45)  his 
mind  was  enfeebled  by  superstition ;  he  patiently  awaited  the  event  of  the 
Tevolution,  and  addressed  a  fervent  and  public  prayer  to  the  Almighty  that  the 
punishment  of  bis  sins  might  be  inflicted  in  this  world  rather  than  in  a  future 
life.  After  the  abdication  of  Maurice,  the  two  factions  disputed  .the  choice  of 
an  emperor ;  but  the  favourite  of  the  blues  was  rejected  by  the  jealousy  of 
their  antagonists,  and  Germanus  himself  was  hurried  ak)ng  by  the  crowds,  who 
rushed  to  the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miles  from  the  city,  to  adore  the 
m^o'esty  of  Phocas  the  centurion.  A  modest  wish  of  resigning  the  purple  to  the 
rank  and  merit  of  Germanus  was  opposed  by  his  resolution,  more  obstinate  and 
equally  sincere :  the  senate  and  cleigy  obeyed  his  summons,  and  as  soon  as  the 
patriarch  was  assured  of  his  orthodox  belief,  he  consecrated  the  successful 
usurper  in  the  church  of  Sl  John  the  Baptist.  On  the  third  day,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  a  thoughtless  people,  Phocas  made  bis  public  entry  in  a  chariot 


(43)  Tn  tbeir  elanumn  against  Maurice^he  people  of  CooalanUnople  branded  blm  with  the  i 

Vardonite  or  Marclonist:  a  here^  (lays  Tbeophylaet,  I.  tIH.  c  0,)  iicrn  rtvot  ptupas  «oA«d3««f,  tVffiiK  rt 
urn  icanyt  Ao^f .  Did  they  only  cast  out  a  vagtte  reproacb— or  had  the  emperor  really  UBtened  to  aoina 
obKure  teacher  of  those  ancient  GnoeUcs  1 

(44)  The  church  of  Bt.  Autonomus  (whom  T  have  not  the  honour  to  know)  was  ISO  stadia  fhnn  Ocm  - 
■umtnople  (Theophylact,  I.  viil.  c.  0).  The  port  of  Entroplus,  wiiere  llaurlee  and  his  children  were 
murdered,  is  described  by  GyUius  (de  Bosphoro  Thraclo^  1.  IU.c  xi.)  aa  one  of  tiie  two  haiboon  of 


I  (Theophylact,  L  yiil.  c.9).  JThe  portjof  Entroplus,  wiiere  llaurlee  and  his  children  were 

Chalcedon. 

(45)  Tbei  ^ _. ^^, 

Jact  hisinuates  (L  viil.  c  0),  that  if  it  were  consistent  with  Uie  rules  of  hlstoiy,  he  could  assign  the  n 
cause.    Yet  such  a  digression  would  not  have  bee 
17^  into  the  annual  tnuodailons  of  the  Nile,  and  i 


cause.    Yet  such  a  digression  would  not  have  been  moie  hnpertinent  tfian  hie  inquiry' (1.  Til.  e.  10, 
X7^into  Uie  annual  tnuodaUons  of  tiie  Nile,  and  all  Uie  oididoM  of  the  OreA  pfaUceoptaBia  on  that 
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'dmwn  by  lour  wbite  hoses :  the  revolt  of  the  troops  was  rewarded  by  a  lavish 
donative ;  and  the  new  sovereign,  afler  visiting  the  palace,  beheld  from  his 
ibrone  the  games  of  the  hippodrome.  In  a  dispute  of  precedency  between  the 
two  factions,  his  partial  judgment  inclined  in  favour  of  the  greens.  ^'Remem- 
ber  that  Maurice  is  still  alive,'*  resounded  from  the  opposite  side :  and  the 
indiscreet  clamour  of  the  blues  admonished  and  stimulated  the  cruelty  of  the 
tyrant.  The  ministers  of  death  were  desjpatched  to  Cbalcedon :  they  draped 
toe  emperor  from  his  sanctuary ;  and  the  ove  sons  of  Maurice  were  successively 
murdered  before  the  eyes  of  their  agonizing  parent.  At  each  stroke,  which  he 
felt  in  his  heart,  he  found  strength  Jo  rehearse  a  pious,  ejaculation :  ''Thou  art 
just,  O  Lord,  and  thy  judgments  are  righteous."  And  such  in  the  last  moments  . 
was  his  rigid  attachment  to  truth  and  justice,  that  he  revealed  to  the  soldiers 
the  pious  falsehood  of  a  nurse  who  presented  her  own  child  in  the  place  of  a 
royal  infant.(46)  The  tragic  scene  was  finally  closed  bv  the  execution  of  the 
emperor  himself,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  bis  reign  and  the  sixty-third  of  his 
age.  The  bodies  of  the  father  ana  his  five  sons  were  cast  into  the  sea,  their 
heads  were  exposed  at  Constantinople  to  the  insults  or  pity  of  the  multitude, 
and  it  was  not  till  some  signs  of  putrefaction  tnd  appeared,  that  Pbocas  connived 
at  the  private  burial  of  these  venerable  remains,  in  that  grave,  the  faults  and 
errors  of  Maurice  were  kindly  interred.  His  fate  alone  was  remembered ;  and 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  in  the  recital  of  the  histoiy  of  Theophylact,  the 
mournful  tale  was  interrupted  by  the  tears  of  the  audience.(47) 

[A.  D.  602.1  Such  tears  must  have  flowed  in  secret,  and  such  compassion 
would  have  bten  criminal,  under  the  reign  of  Pbocas,  who  was  peaceably 
acknowledged  in  the  provinces  of  the  £ast  and  West.  The  images  of  the 
emperor  and  his  wife  Leontia  were  exposed  in  the  Lateran  to  the  veneration 
of  the  clergy  and  senate  of  Rome,  and  afterward  deposited  in  the  palace  of  the 
Cesars,  between  those  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius.  As  a  subject  and  a 
iDhristian,  it  was  the  duty  of  Gregory  to  acquiesce  in  the  established  govern- 
ment, but  the  joyful  applause  with  which  he  saluted  the  fortune  of  the  assassin, 
bas  sullied,  with  indelible  disgrace,  the  character  of  the  saint.  The  successor 
of  the  apostles  might  have  inculcated  with  decent  firmness  the  guilt  of  blood* 
and  the  necessity  of  repentance :  he  is  content  to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of 
the  people  and  the  fall  of  the  oppressor ;  to  rejoice  that  the  piety  and  benignity 
of  Pbocas  have  been  raised  by  Providence  to  the  Imperial  throne ;  to  pray 
that  his  bands  may  be  strengthened  against  all  bis  enemies ;  and  to  express  a 
wish,  perhaps  a  prophecy,  that  after  along  and  triumphant  reign,  he  may  be 
transferred  from  a  temporal  to  an  everlasting  kingdom.(48)  1  have  already 
traced  the  steps  of  a  revolution  so  pleasing,  in  Gregory's  opinion,  both  to 
heaven  and  earth ;  and  Pbocas  does  not  appear  less  hateful  in  the  exercise  than 
in  the  acquisition  of  power.  The  pencil  ot  an  impartial  historian  has  delineated 
the  portrait  of  a  monster  ;(49)  his  diminutive  and  deformed  person,  the  close- 
ness of  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  his  red  hair,  his  beardless  chin,  and  his  cheek 
disfigured  and  discoloured  by  a  formidable  scar.  Ignorant  of  letters,  of  laws, 
and  even  of  arms,  be  indulged  in  the  supreme  rank  a  more  ample  privilege  of 
lust  and  drunkenness,  and  his  brutal  pleasures  were  either  injurious  to  his  sub- 
jects or  diffi^ceful  to  himself.  Without  assuming  the  ofiice  of  a  prince,  he 
renounced  the  profession  of  a  soldier ;  and  the  reign  of  Pbocas  afflicted  Europe 

(46)  From  thii  generoui  attempt,  Corneille  bas  deduced  tbe  iatricate  vreb  of  his  tnuredy  ot  Heradiut, 
which  reqolrv  more  than  one  repreaentatioa  to  be  clearly  underatood  (Corneille  ds  voitaire,  tom.  ▼.  p. 
300) ;  and  which,  after  an  Inderval  ofaome  yean,  iiaaid  to  bare  puxsled  tbe  author  bimael£  Aoaedolea 
Dramaliqaei,  lom.  f .  p.  40. 

(47)  The  revolt  of  Phocas  and  death  of  MaarSce  are  told  by  Theophylact  Bimoeatta  G-  viU.  &  7— IS), 
the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  370, 380),  Theophanes  (Clironograpb.  p.  S38— 344),  Zonaras  (tom.  11. 1,  ziv.  p. 
77— SO),  and  Cedrenus  (p.  389—404). 

(48)  Gregor.  I.  zi.  epist  38,  Indict  vl.  Benlgnitatetn  TMtrv  plelatla  ad  Imperlale  Ibstlglum  perrenissa 
gaudemus.  Latentur  coeii  et  ezultet  terra,  et  de  resiris  benlfnis  actiboa  unlveraa  reipubllcc  popoloa 
nnnc  usque  vehementar  aflllctus  hilareseat,  etc.  This  base  flattery,  the  topic  of  proteatant  Invective,  fa 
justiv  censured  by  the  philosopher  Bayle  (Dictionaire  Critique,  GregoIre  I.,  Not.  H.  tom.  li.  p.  507,  509) 
Cardinal  Baronlus  JuAines  the  pope  at  the  expense  of  the  fallen  emperor. 

(40)  The  images  of  Pbocas  were  destroyed ;  but  even  the  malice  of  bis  enemlea  would  soflbr  one  eopf 
of  such  a  portrait  or  caricature  (Cedrenus,  p.  404})  to  escape  the  flamoi. 
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widi  tfpominious  peace,  and  Asia  with  desolating  war.  His  sava^  temper 
was  iiulamed  by  Dassion,  hardened  by  fear,  exasperated  by  resistance  or 
leproacb.  The  fligot  of  Tbeodosius  to  the  Persian  court  had  been  intercepted 
by  a  rapid  pursuit,  or  a  deceitful  message :  he  was  beheaded  at  Nice,  ana  the 
last  hours  of  the  youtig  prince  were  soothed  by  the  comforts  of  religion  and 
tiie  consciousness  of  innocence.  Yet  his  phantom  disturbed  the  repose  of  the 
usurper :  a  whisper  was  circulated  through  the  East,  that  the  son  of  Maurice 
was  still  alire :  tne  people  expected  thehr  avenger,  and  the  widow  and  daurhten 
of  the  late  emperor  would  have  adopted  as  their  son  and  brother  the  ri^st  of- 
roankind.  In  tne  massacre  of  the  Imperial  family,(60)  the  mercy,  or  rather 
the  discretion,  of  Phocas  had  spared  these  unhappy  females,  and  they  were 
decently  conEned  to  a  private  boose.  But  the  spirit  of  the  empress  Coostan- 
tina,  still  mindful  of  her  father,  her  husband,  and  ber  sons^  aspired  to  fifeedom 
and  revenge.  At  the  dead  of  night,  she  escaped  to  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia ; 
but  her  tears,  and  the  gold  of  her  associate  (Sermanus,  were  insufficient  to 
provoke  an  insurrection.  Her  life  was  forfeited  to  revenge,  and  even  to  justice  :: 
Dut  the  patriarch  obtained  and  pled^d  an  oath  for  her  safety ;  a  roonasteiy 
was  allotted  for  her  prison,  and  tne  widow  of  Maurice  accepted  and  abused 
the  lenity  of  his  assassin.  The  discovery  or  the  suspicion  of  a  second  con* 
spiracy,  dissolved  the  engagements  and  rekindled  tne  fory  of  Phocas.  A 
matron  who  commanded  the  respect  and  pity  of  mankind,  the  daughter,  wife^ 
and  mother  of  emperors,  was  tortured  like  the  vilest  malefactor,  to  force  a 
confession  of  her  designs  and  associates ;  and  the  empress  Constantioa,  wjtb^ 
her  three  innocent  dai^ters,  was  beheaded  at  Chakeaon,  on  the  same  ground 
which  had  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  husband  and  five  sons.  After 
such  an  example,  it  wouki  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  names  and  sufierings 
of  meaner  victims.  Their  condemnation  was  seldom  preceded  by  the  fornix 
of  trial,  and  their  punishment  was  imbittered  by  the  refinements  of  cruelty ;. 
their  eyes  were  pierced,  their  tongues  were  torn  from  the  root,  their  hands 
and  feet  were  amputated :  some  expired  under  the  lash,  others  in  the  flames,, 
others  again  were  transfixed  with  arrows:  and  a  simple,  speedy  death  was 
mercy  which  they  could  rarely  obtain.  Tne  hippodrome,  the  sacred  asylum 
of  the  pleasures,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Romans,  was  polluted  with  heads,  and 
limbs,  and  manned  bodies;  and  the  companions  ot  Phocas  were  the  most 
sensible,  that  neither  his  favour,  nor  their  services,  could  protect  them  from  a 
tyrant,  the  worthy  rival  of  the  Caligulas  and  Domitians  ot  the  first  age  of  the 
empire.(61) 

[A.  D.  6 to.]  A  daughter  of  Phocas,  his  only  child,  was  given  in  marriage 
to  the  patrician  Crispus,(52)  and  the  royal  ima^sof  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  indiscreetly  placed  in  the  circus,  by  the  side  of  the  emperor.  Thefather 
must  desire  that  tiis  posterity  should  inherit  the  fruit  of  his  crimes,  but  the 
monarch  was  offended  by  this  premature  and  popular  association :  the  tribunes 
of  the  green  faction,  who  accused  the  officious  error  of  their  sculptors,  were 
condemned  to  instant  death :  their  lives  were  granted  to  the  prayers  of  the 
people ;  but  Crispus  might  reasonably  doubt  whether  a  jealous  usurper  could 
foiget  and  pardon  his  involuntary  competition.  The  green  faction  was  alienated 
by  the  ingratitude  of  Phocas  and  the  loss  of  their  privileges :  every  province 
ot  the  empire  was  ripe  for  rebellion ;  and  Heraclius,  exarcn  ot  Africa,  persisted 
above  two  years  in  refusing  all  tribute  and  obedience  to  the  centurion  who  dis* 
graced  the  throne  of  Conuantinople.  By  the  secret  emissaries  of  Crispus  and 
tbe  senate,  the  independent  exarch  was  solicited  to  save  and  to  govern  his 

(50)  The  family  of  M«uric«  is  repreaenled  by  Ducange  (Famllis  BysantiiMB^p.  106, 1Q7. 106} :  his  cldeK 
SOD  Tlieodosiut  had  been  crowned  emperor  when  be  was  no  more  than  four  yean  and  a  half  old,  and  h* 
Is  always  joined  witii  his  faUier  in  die  salutations  of  Oreaory.  With  the  Christian  daughters,  Anastaala 
and  Tbeociesie.  I  am  surprised  to  find  the  pagan  name  or  Cleopatra. 

(51)  Some  of  the  cruelties  of  Phocas  are  marked  by  Theophylact,  1.  vllL  c  13, 14, 15.  George  of  PM- 
dia,  tlie  poet  of  Heraditts,  styles  him  (Bell.  Ayaricum,  p.  46,  Rome,  1777,)  nn  rvftayvtioi  o  invtnBucroQ 


(  ipoKw.    The  latter  epitnet  is  just— but  tJie  corrupter  of  life  was  easily  vanquished. 


(SS)  In  the  writers,  and  in  the  copies  of  those  writers,  there  is  such  hesiutlon  between  the  namrs  or 
Vriaeua  and  Oritpw  (Oucange,  Fam.  Bysant.  p.  Ill),  that  I  have  been  tempted  to  identify  the  Bo<i-4n  law 
of  Fhocas  with  the  hero  Ave  times  victorious  over  the  Avars. 
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,  bat  bis  ambition  was  chilled  by  age,  and  be  reskned  the  dangeio^ 
enterprise  to  his  ton  Heraclinsy  and  to  Nicetasy  the  son  oiGregoiy  his  friend 
end  lieuteDant.  The  powers  of  Africa  were  armed  bj  the  two  adventuroiis 
Youths ;  they  agreed  that  the  one  should  navigate  the  fleet  from  Carthage  to 
Uonstantinople,  that  the  other  should  lead  ao  army  through  Egypt  and  Asiaf 
«nd  that  the  Imperial  purple  should  be  the  reward  of  diligence  and  success. 
A  faint  rumour  of  their  undertaking  was  conveyed  to  the  ears  of  Pfaocas,  and 
the  wife  and  mother  of  the  younger  Heraclius  were  secured  as  the  hostages  of 
bis  faith  :  but  the  treacherous  art  of  Crispus  extenuated  the  distant  perU,  the 
means  of  defence  were  neglected  or  delayed,  and  the  tyrant  supinely  slept  tili 
the  African  navy  cast  anchor  in  the  Helleapont.  Their  standara  was  joined  at 
Abidus  by  the  fugitives  and  exiles  who  thirsted  ibr  revenge ;  the  ships  of  Herar- 
diusy  whose  lof^  masts  were  adorned  with  the  holy  symbols  of  religionj[63V 
steered  their  triumphant  course  through  the  Piiopontis;  and  Phocas  beheld 
finom  the  windows  of  the  paiacey  his  approaching  and  inevitable  fate.  The 
Spreen  (action  was  tempted^  by  gifts  and  promises^  to  oppose  a  feeble  and  fruit*- 
ress  resistance  to  the  landing  of  the  Africans ;  but  the  people,  and  even  the . 
guards,  were  deteimined  by  the  well-timed  defection  of  Crispus ;  and  the 
tymnt  was  seised  by  a  private  enemy,  who  boldly  invaded  the  solitude  of  the 
palace.  Stripped  of  the  diadem  ana  purple,  clothed  in  a  vile  habit,  and  loaded 
with  chains,  he  was  transported  in  a  small  boat  to  the  Imperial  galley  of  Hera- 
clius, who  repioached  him  with  the  crimes  of  his  abominable  reign.  "  Wilt 
thou  j;ovem  better  ?"  were  the  last  words  of  the  despair  of  Phocas.  After 
suffering  each  variety  of  insult  and  torture,  his  head  was  severed  from  his  body,, 
the  mangled  trunk  was  cast  into  the  flames,  and  the  same  treatment  was- 
inflicted  on  the  statues  of  the  vain  usurper  and  the  seditious  banner  of  the 
rreen  faction.  The  voice  of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people,  invitedi 
Heraclius  to  ascend  the  throne  which  he  had  purified  from  guilt  and  ignominy; 
after  some  graceful  hesitation,  he  yielded  to  their  entreaties.  His  coronation 
was  accompanied  by  that  of  bis  wife  Eudoxia ;  and  their  posterk^,  till  the 
feurth  generation,  continued  to  reign  over  the  empire  of  the  East  The  voyage 
of  Heraclius  had  been  easy  and  prosperous,  the  tedious  march  of  Nicetas  was 
net  accomplished  before  the  decision  of  the  contest ;  but  he  submitted  without 
a  murmur  to  the  f<Mluae  of  his  friend,  and  his  laudable  intentions  were  rewarded^ 
with  an  equestrian  statue,  and  a  daughter  of  the  emperor.  It  was  more  difficult 
to  trust  the  fideKty  of  Crispus,  whose  recent  services  were  recompensed  by 
the  command  of  the  Cappadocian  army.  His  arrogance  soon  provoked,  aiKh 
seemed  to  excuse,  the  ingratitude  of  his  new  sovereign.  In  the  presence  of 
the  senate,  the  son-in-law  of  Phocas  was  condemned  to  embrace  the  monastic 
life  ;  and  the  sentence  was  justified  by  the  weighty  observation  of  Heraclius,. 
that  the  man  who  had  betrayed  his  father,  could  never  be  faithful  to  his 
friend.(54) 

rA.  D.  603.]  Even  after  his  death  the  republic  was  afflbted  by  the  crimen- 
of  rbocas,  which  armed  with  a  pious  cause  the  most  formidable  of  her  ene- 
mies. According  to  the  friendly  and  equal  forms  of  the  Byzantine  and  Per* 
sian  courts,  he  announced  his  exaltation  to  the  throne ;  and  his  ambassador- 
Lilius,  who  had  presented  him  with  the  heads  of  Maurice  and  his  soos^^was^ 
the  best  <]ua]ifiea  to  describe  the  circumstances  of  the  tragic  scenc.(55)  .  HSv^**- 
ever  it  might  be  varnished  by  fiction  or  sophistry,  Chosroes  turned  with  hotiur 
from  the  assassin,  imprisoned  the  pretended  envoy,  disclaimed  the  usurper,  and 

(53)  AoooFdnig  to  TheophaoM,  m^wno,  and  ukqv  aStoiap'tpot.  Cedrenua  adds  an  axnppwo  tnrw  uKnrn 
n  ifvpiiij  which  Heraclius  bore  as  a  banner  In  the  Ami  Pemian  expedition,  ^ee  George  risid.  Acroas  I., 
140.  The  manuAusture  seems  to  have  flourished ;  but  Foggint,  the  Roman  editor  (p.  90),  la  at  a  loss  to 
determine  wbellier  this  picture  wss  an  original  or  a  codt. 

(54)  See  the  tyranny  of  Phocas  and  the  elevation  or  HeracHus,  In  Chron.  Paschal  p.  380—383.  The»> 
pbanes,  p.  343~S50.    Nicephorus,  p.  3—7.    Cedrenus,  p.  404—407.    Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  i.  ziv.  p.  m—9St. 

(55)  Theophylact,  1.  vlli.  c.  15.  The  Ufe  of  Maurice  was  oompoeed  about  the  year  038  (1.  vUi.  c.  13),  bf 
Theophylact  Simocatta,  ex-prefect,  a  native  of  Egypt.  Photius,  who  gives  an  ample  extract  of  iha 
•work  (cod.  Izv.  p.  81—100),  gently  reproves  the  aflectation  and  allegory  of  the  style.  His  prefttce  Is  a 
dialogue  between  Philosophy  and  History;  they  seat  tbemseives  under  a  plan»4ree,  and  the  latter  louelMi 
berlyre. 
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declared  himself  the  aveneer  of  his  father  and  benefactor.  The  sentiments  of 
grief  and  resentment  whidi  humanity  would  feel,  and  honour  would  dictate, 
promoted,  on  this  occasion,  the  interest  of  the  Persian  kin^ ;  and  his  interest 
was  powerfully  magnified  by  the  national  and  religious  prejudices  of  the  Magi 
and  satraps.  In  a  strain  oi  artful  adulation,  which  assumed  the  lan^puaee  of 
freedom,  they  presumed  to  censure  the  excess  of  his  gratitude  and  fnendship 
for  the  Greeks ;  a  nation  with  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  conclude  either  peace 
or  alliance ;  whose  sui>erstition  was  devoid  of  truth  and  justice,  and  who  must 
be  incapable  of  any  virtue,  since  they  could  perpetrate  the  most  atrocious  of 
crimes,  the  impious  murder  of  their  sovereign. (66)  For  the  crime  of  an  am* 
bitious  centurion,  the  nation  which  he  oppressed  was  chastised  with  the  calami- 
ties of  war ;  and  the  same  calamities,  at  the  end  of  twentv  years,  were  retali- 
ated and  redoubled  on  the  heads  of  the  Fersians.(67)  The  general  who  had 
restored  Cbosroes  to  the  throne  still  commanded  in  the  East :  and  the  name 
of  Narses  was  the  formidable  sound  with  which  the  Assyrian  mothers  were 
accustomed  to  terrify  their  infants.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  a  native  subject 
of  Persia  should  encourage  his  master  and  his  fnend  to  deliver  and  possess  the 
provinces  of  Asia.  It  is  still  more  probable,  that  Chosroes  should  animate  his 
troops  by  the  assurance  that  the  sword  which  they  dreaded  the  most  would 
remain  m  its  scabbard,  or  be  drawn  in  their  favour.  The  hero  could  net 
depend  on  the  faith  of  a  tyrant ;  and  the  tyrant  was  conscious  how  little  he 
deserved  the  obedience  of  a  hero ;  Narses  was  removed  from  his  military  com- 
mand ;  he  reared  an  independent  standard  at  Hierapolis  in  Syria :  lie  was 
betn^ed  by  fallacious  promises,  and  burned  alive  in  the  market-place  of  Coo- 
stantmople.  Deprived  of  the  only  chief  whom  they  could  fear  or  esteem,  the 
bands  which  he  bad  led  to  victory  were  twice  broken  by  the  cavalry,  trampled 
by  the  elephants,  and  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  a  great 
number  of  the  captives  were  beneaded  on  the  field  of  battle  by  the  sentence 
of  the  victor,  who  might  justly  condemn  these  seditious  mercenaries  as  the 
authors  or  accomplices  of  the  death  of  Maurice.  Under  the  reign  of  Fhocas* 
the  fortifications  of  Merdin,  Dara,  Amida,  and  Edessa,  were  successively 
besieged,  reduced,  and  destroyed  by  the  Persian  monarch:  he  passed  the 
Euphrates,  occupied  the  Syrian  cities,  Hierapolis,  Chalets,  and  berrhsea  or 
Aleppo,  and  soon  encompassed  the  walls  of  Antioch  with  his  irresistible  arms. 
[A.  p.  611.]  The  rapid  tide  of  success  discloses  the  decay  of  (he  empire* 
the  incapacity  of  Phocas,  and  the  disafiection  of  his  subjects ;  and  Chosroes 
provided  a  decent  apology  for  their  submission  or  revolt,  by  an  impostor  who 
attended  his  camp,  as  the  son  of  Maurice(68)  and  the  lawful  beir  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  6ni  intelligence  from  the  East  which  Heradius  received,(69)  was  that 
of  the  loss  of  Antioch :  but  the  aged  metropolis,  so  often  overturned  by  earth- 
quakes and  pillaged  by  the  enemy,  could  supply  but  a  small  and  languid 
etream  of  treasure  and  blood.  The  Persians  were  equally  successful  arKl  more 
fortunate  in  the  sack  of  Cssarea,  the  capital  of  Uappadocia ;  and  as  they 
Advanced  beyond  the  ramparts  of  the  frontier,  the  boundaiy  of  ancient  war, 

(58)  Chrlftlanii  nee  pActuio  mm,  h«c  Adem,  nee  fodut. . .  .quod  li  iilla  Ulia  Adas  fuuwt,  ngtn  wmm 
non  oecidiflsent.    Eutych.  Aunalei,  torn.  li.  p.  211,  ven.  Pocock. 

(57)  We  mu*t  now,  for  some  ages,  take  our  leave  of  contemporary  hletoriane,  and  deacend,  if  It  be  ft 
deaeent,  from  the  affectaiion  of  rbetoric  to  the  rude  ahnpUdty  of  chronlelea  and  abridgmenii.  Thoee  of 
Theophanea  (Clirono^aph.  p.  SM4— 370,)  and  Nicephorus(p.  3—16)  uipply  a  regular,  but  imperfect,  aeries 
of  the  Peralan  war ;  ana  for  any  additional  facts  I  quote  my  special  aulboritiea.  Theophanm,  a  courtier 
who  became  a  monk,  waa  born  A.  D.  74S ;  NIcephorua,  patriarch  of  Ck>n«tantino|^,  who  died  A.  D. 
880,  was  aomewhat  younger :  they  both  auffered  in  the  cauae  of  imagea.  Uanliiua  de  Scriptorlbua 
Bysantinia,  p.  900--346. 

(58)  The  Persian  hiatorians  have  been  themaelvee  deceived ;  but  Theophanea  (p. 944,)  accuacaChoa- 
loea  of  the  fraud  and  falsehood ;  and  Eutychius  believra  { Annal.  torn.  li.  n.  211),  that  the  son  of  Maurice, 
who  waa  saved  from  the  aasaattins,  lived  and  died  a  monk  on  mount  Sinai. 

(59)  Eutychius  dates  all  the  loasea  of  the  empire  under  the  reign  of  Phoeai,  an  error  which  saves  tlM 
honour  of  Heracliiis,  whom  he  brings  not  from  Oartha^,  but  Salonica,  with  a  fleet  laden  with  vegetables 
for  the  relief  of  Constantinople  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  22$,  984).  The  other  Christians  of  the  East,  Barbe- 
brvus  (apud  Asneman,  BIbllothec.  Orient,  torn.  Hi.  p.  413, 413),  Elmacin  (HiaU  Bararen.  p.  13—16).  Abul- 
pbaragius  (Dynast  p.  08, 00,)  are  more  sincere  and  accurate.  The  yean  of  the  Persian  war  are  disposed 
b  Um  cbionology  or  Pagi 
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they  foand  a  less  obstinate  resistance  and  a  more  plentiful  harvest  The 
pleasant  rale  of  Damascus  has  been  adorned  in  every  aee  with  a  royal  city 
ner  obscure  felicity  has  hitherto  escaped  the  historian  oFthe  Roman  empire 
but  Chosroes  reposed  his  troops  in  the  paradise  of  Damascus  before  he  ascended 
the  hills  of  Libanus,  or  invaded  the  cities  of  the  Phoenician  coast.  The  coo 
quest  of  Jerusalem,(60)  fA.  D.  614,]  which  had  been  meditated  by  NushirvaOt 
was  achieved  by  the  zeal  and  avarice  of  his  grandson ;  the  ruin  of  the  proudest 
monument  of  Cbristianity  was  vehemently  uiged  by  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the 
Magi ;  and  he  could  enlist^  for  this  hol^  warfare,  an  army  of  six-and-twenty 
thousand  Jews,  whose  furious  bigotry  might  compensate,  m  some  degree,  for 
the  want  of  valour  and  discipline.*  After  the  reduction  of  Galilee,  and  the 
legioD  beyond  the  Jordan,  whose  resistance  appears  to  have  delayed  the  fate 
of  the  capital,  Jerusalem  itself  was  taken  by  assault.  The  sepulcme  of  Christ 
and  the  stately  churches  of  Helena  and  Constantino  were  consumed,  or  at 
least  dama^a,  by  the  flames ;  the  devout  offerings  of  three  hundred  years 
were  rifled  m  one  sacrilegious  daj ;  the  patriarch  Zachariah,  and  the  true  croUf 
were  transported  into  Persia ;  and  the  massacre  of  ninety  thousand  Christians 
is  imputed  to  the  Jews  and  Arabs  who  swelled  the  disorder  of  the  Persian 
marcn.  The  fugitives  of  Palestine  were  entertained  at  Alexandria  by  the 
charity  of  John  the  archbishop,  who  is  distinguished  amone  a  crowd  of  saints 
by  the  epithet  of  almtgiver ;(%l^  and  the  revenues  of  tne  church,  with  a 
treasure  of  three  hundred  thousana  pounds,  were  restored  (o  the  true  proprie* 
tors,  the  pooroi  every  country  and  every  denomination.  But  E^pt  itself,  the 
only  province  which  had  been  exempt,  since  the  time  of  Diocletian,  from 
foreign  and  domestic  war,  was  again  subdued  by  the  successors  of  Cyrus. 
Pelusiuro,  the  key  of  that  impervious  countiy,  was  surprised  by  the  cavalry  of 
the  Persians  :  [A.  D.  616,1  they  passed,  with  impunity,  the  innumerable  chan- 
nels of  the  Delta,  and  explored  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile,  fropi  the  pyramids 
of  Memphis  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia.  Alexandria  might  have  been  relieved 
by  a  naval  force,  but  the  archbishop  and  the  praefect  embarked  for  Cyprus ; 
and  Chosroes  entered  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  which  still  preserved  a 
wealthy  remnant  of  industry  and  commerce.  His  western  trophy  was  erected, 
not  on  the  walls  of  Carthage,(62)  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli :  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Cyrene  were  finally  extirpated ;  and  the  conqueror,  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander,  returned  in  triumph  through  the  sands  of  the 
Lybian  desert.  [A.  D.  616.1  In  the  first  campaiirn,  anotber  army  advanced 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus ;  Cnalcedon  suirendered  after 
a  long  siege,  and  a  Persian  camp  was  maintained  above  ten  years  in  the  presence 
of  Constantinople.  The  seacoast  of  Pontus,  the  city  of  Ancyra,  and  the  isle 
of  Rhodes,  are  enumerated  amon^  the  last  conquests  of  the  great  king :  and  if 
Chosroes  bad  possessed  any  ntantime  power,  his  boundless  ambition  would 
have  spread  slavery  and  desolation  over  the  provinces  of  Europe. 

From  the  long  disputed  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  reign  of  the 
grandson  of  Nusnirvan  was  suddenly  extended  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Nile, 
the  ancient  limits  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  But  the  provinces,  which  had  been 
fashioned  by  the  habits  of  six  hundred  years  to  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
Roman  government,  supported  with  reluctance  the  yoke  of  the  Barbarians. 
The  idea  of  a  republic  was  kept  alive  by  the  institutions,  or  at  least  by  the 
writings,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  subjects  of  Heraclius  had  been 
educated  to  pronounce  the  words  of  liberty  and  law.    But  it  has  always  been 

(SO)  On  the  conquest  of  Jeniaelem,  an  event  eo  hitereiUnf  to  Uie  eburcb,  eee  the  Annole  of  Eatrchiae 
(torn.  ii.  p.  918— Sil)  ud  Uie  Inmenutiona  of  the  numk  Antiocbue  (apud  Barontunif  Annal.  Eoclee. 
A.  D.  614,  No.  16—98),  wtioee  one  bandied  and  twenty-nine  homlliea  are  atiU  extant,  If  what  no  one  leada 
may  be  said  to  be  eztanL 

(61)  The  life  of  this  worthy  aalnt  to  oompoaed  by  Leontiua,  a  confemporary  btohop:  and  I  find  in  Bam- 
akua  (Annal.  Eeelea.  A.  D.  610,  No.  10,  *«.)  and  Flenry  (torn.  Till.  p.  935-948,)  niAcient  eztracta  of  thto 
adifyincwork. 

(69)  The  error  of  Baronins,  and  many  others  who  have  carried  the  arms  of  Chosroes  to  CarthafS 
.instead  of  Cbaleedon,  to  founded  on  the  near  resemblance  of  the  Greelt  words  KaXxiy&ms  tnd  Kop^opdem, 
~  '         I  by  transcribers  and  aonaUoMa 


In  the  text  of  Theophanes,  ifcc,  which  have  been  sometimes  confounded  I 
^critics. 
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the  pride  and  policy  of  oriental  princes,  to  disniaj  the  titles  and  attribates  of 
tbeir  omnipotence ;  to  upbraid  a  nation  of  slaves  with  their  true  name  and 
abject  conoition,  and  to  enforce,  by  cruel  and  insolent  threats,  the  rieour  of  theu 
absolute  commands.  The  Christians  of  the  £ast  were  scandalized  b^  the  war* 
ship  of  file,  and  the  impious  doctrine  of  the  two  principles :  the  Magi  were  not 
less  intolerant  than  the  bishops,  and  the  martyraom  of  some  native  Persian^ 
who  had  deserted  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,(63)  was  conceived  to  be  the  pe- 
lude  of  a  fierce  and  general  persecution.  By  the  oppressive  laws  of  JustioiaOy 
the  adversaries  of  the  church  were  made  the  enemies  of  the  state ;  the  alliance 
of  the  Jews,  Nestorians,  and  Jacobites  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  Chos- 
voes,  and  his  partial  favour  to  the  sectaries  provoked  the  hatred  and  fean  of 
the  CathoKc  cleigy.  Conscious  of  their  fear  and  hatred,  the  Persian  ooDquerar 
governed  his  new  subjects  with  an  iron  sceptre ;  and  as  if  be  su^ected  the 
atability  of  his  dominion,  he  exhausted  thefar  wealth  by  exorbitant  tribuftes  and 
licentious  nrpine,  despoiled  or  demolished  the  temples  of  the  East,  and  tiana- 
ported  to  his  hereditary  xeakns  the  f^tAd^  the  silver,  the  precious  marbles»  the 
arts,  and  the  artists  of  the  Asiatic  cities.  In  the  obscure  picture  of  the  calamt- 
ties  of  the  empire,(64)  it  is  not  eaigr  to  discern  the  figure  of  Chosroes  bimaelfk 
to  separate  bis  actions  ftom  those  of  his  lieutenants,  or  to  ascertain  his  penooal 
merit  in  the  general  blaze  of  glory  and  magnificence.  He  enjoyed  with  osteo- 
tation  the  fnitts  of  victory,  and  frequently  retired  from  the  haurdsfaips  of  war  to 
the  luxury  of  the  palace.  But  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  years,  he  was  de- 
terred bv  superstition  or  resentment  from  approaciiing  the  gates  of  Ctesq)hoe : 
and  his  favourite  residence  of  Artemita,  or  Dastag^en^  ^as  situated  beyond  tiie 
Tigris,  about  sixtr  miles  to  the  north  of  the  capital.(66)  The  adjacent  pas* 
tures  were  covered  with  flocks  and  herds :  the  paradise  or  paric  was  replenisbed 
with  pheasants,  peacocks,  ostriches,  roebucks,  and  wild  boars,  and  the  noble 

Sme  of  lions  and  tigers  was  sometimes  turned  loose  for  the  bolder  pleasures  of 
s  chase.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  elephants  were  maintained  for  the  use  or 
epiendour  of  the  great  king :  his  tents  and  baggage  were  carried  into  the  fidd 
Iff  twelve  thousand  great  camels  and  eight  thousand  of  a  smaller  size  :(66)  and 
4be  royal  stables  were  filled  with  six  thousand  mules  and  horses,  among  whom 
the  names  of  Shebdiz  and  Band  are  renowned  for  their  speed  or  beaufy.*  Six 
thousand  guards  successively  mounted  before  the  palace  gate ;  the  service  of 
the  interior  apartments  was  performed  by  twelve  thousand  slaves,  and  in  the 
number  of  three  thousand  viivins,  the  fairest  of  Asia,  some  happy  concubine 
might  console  her  master  for  the  age  or  the  indifference  of  Sira.  The  variow 
treasures  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  silk,  and  aromatics,  were  deposited  in  a  hundred 
nubterraneoos  vaults ;  ain  the  chamber  Badauerd  denoted  the  accidental  ^ft 
-of  the  winds  which  had  wafted  the  spoils  of  Heraclius  into  one  of  the  Synan 
harbours  of  his  rival.  The  voice  of  flattery,  and  perhaps  of  fiction,  is  not 
ashamed  to  compute  the  tbirty  thousand  rich  hangings  that  adorned  the  walls; 
the  forty  thousand  columns  of  silver,  or  more  probably  of  marble  and  plated 
wood,  that  supported  the  roof;  and  the  thousand  glol)es  of  gold  suspended  in 
the  dome,  to  imitate  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  the  constellations  of  the 
3odiac.(67)  While  the  Peisian  monarch  contemplated  the  wonders  of  his  ait 
and  power,  he  received  an  epistle  from  an  obscure  citizen  of  Mecca,  inviting 
him  to  acknowledge  Mahomet  as  the  apostle  of  God.  He  rejected  the  invita- 
tkxi,  and  tore  the  epistle.    **  it  is  thus,''  exclaimed  the  Arabian  propbett  ^  that 


■■en  uMir  Boooann.    i  ne  noiy  manjr  mumnoa  m 

feroMleiii,  and  fimilMl  tbe  wonbiii  of  tb«  Mm^^  v 

(04)  Alnilpiianglin,  Dyimt.  ^  W.    Bbiwetft.  HI 

(65)  D*AnTlllef  Mem.  de  rAcwIemie  dei  InscripC 


atat.8«fUMi.p.  14. 

I  InscripdonB,  torn.  zzxH.  p.  508—871. 

aU)  The  dIAreaee  between  tbe  two  raoei  ciutiiiiii  in  eoe  or  two  buoi^:  the  dnNDedniy  bM  «b1t  one; 
ffaefheoftlie  pioper  eanel  li  tarner;  Am  cenntry  to  eooMe  fton,  Tnvfeeetui  or  Baetrteon:  tbouonM- 
dnnr  ii  confined  to  Arabia  and  Africa.  Buffon,  Riat  NatnieUe,  tott.  il.  p.  8U,  4tc,  AriMol.  Btat.  Aalr 
■Mi.  torn.  1. 1.  H.  e.  I,  ton.  N.  p.  ns. 

«7)  Tbeoebanee,  Cbrooofraph.  p.  ISBl  I^BeiMet,  BIbllolMqne  OrteMale,  p.  9BV.  Tbe  Graeki 
JMwjilbethe  deeny,  the  Fewtane  tbe  aplendoof,ef  D— mstf d;  bni the  tbnmr  epiak  ft— 


.— , ipMrii  ftam  the  ■odHi  wit- 

of  the  ey«i  t&e  latter  from  tbe  vague  report  of  tbe  ear. 
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t3od  will  tear  the  kuvdom,  and  reject  the  suj^plicationB,  of  Cho6roe8."(68y 
Placed  on  the  verg^e  oFthe  two  great  empires  o(  the  East,  Mahomet  observed 
with  secret  joy  the  progress  of  their  mutual  destructioiiy  aod  in  the  midst  of  the 
Persian  triumphs,  he  ventured  to  foretell,  that  before  many  years  should  elapse* 
yictory  woula  ag^in  return  to  the  banners  of  the  Romans.(69) 

I  A.  D.  610 — 622.]  At  the  time  when  this  prediction  is  said  to  have  been 
ivered,  no  prophecy  could  be  more  distant  from  its  accomplishment,  sinee 
the  first  twelve  years  of  Heraclius  announced  the  approachiqg  aissolution  of  the 
empire.  If  the  motives  of  Chosroes  had  been  pure  and  honourable,  he  must 
have  ended  the  auarrel  with  the  death  of  Phocas,  and  be  would  faotve  embraced 
as  his  best  ally,  the  fortunate  African  who  had  so  generously  avenged  the  inju- 
ries of  his  benefactor  Maurice.  The  prosecution  of  the  war  revealed  the  tme 
character  of  the  Barbarian ;  and  the  sui>pliant  embassies  of  Heraclius*  to  beseedi 
hk  clemency,  that  he  would  spare  the  innocent,  accept  a  tribute,  and  give  peaoe 
to  the  world,  were  rejected  with  contemptuous  silence  or  insolent  menace. 
-Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  provinces  of  Asia  were  subdued  by  the  Persian  arms, 
while  Europe,  from  the  confines  of  Istria  to  the  loQg  wall  of  Thrace,  was 
^oppressed  by  the  Avars,  unsatiated  with  the  blood  and  rapine  of  the  Italian  war. 
*They  had  coolly  massacred  their  male  captives  in  the  sacred  field  of  Pannonia; 
4ke  women  ana  children  were  reduced  to  servitude,  and  the  noblest  viigins 
were  abandoned  to  the  promiscuous  lust  of  the  Barbarians.  The  am^Mous 
tnatron  who  opened  the  gates  of  Friuli  passed  a  short  night  in  the  arms  of  her 
loyal  lover;  the  next  evening,  Roinilda  was  condemned  to  the  embraces  of 
twelve  Avars,  and  the  third  day  the  Lombard  princess  was  impaled  in  the  sight 
^(  the  camp,  while  the  chagan  observed,  with  a  cruel  smile,  that  such  a  InM- 
•band  was  the  fit  recompense  of  her  lewdness  and  perfidy .(70)  By  these 
implacable  enemies,  Heraclius,  on  either  side,  was  insulted  and  besieged ;  a^d 
the  Roman  empire  was  reduced  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  the  remDaat 
<if  Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  some  maritime  cities,  from  Tyre  to  Trebi- 
aond,  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  Adtr  the  loss  of  Egypt,  the  capital  was  afflicted 
by  famine  and  pestilence ;  and  the  empeiw,  incapable  of  resistance  and  hope- 
-less  of  relief,  had  resolved  to  transfer  his  person  and  goremment  to  the  more 
secure  residence  of  Carthage.  His  ships  were  already  laden  with  the  treasures 
of  the  palace,  but  his  flight  was  arrested  by  the  patriarch,  who  armed  the 

fowers  of  religion  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  led  Heraclius  to  the  altar  of 
t.  Sophia,  and  extorted  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  live  and  die  with  the 
^people  whom  God  bad  intrusted  to  his  care.  The  chagan  was  encamped  in 
the  plains  of  Thrace,  but  he  dissembled  his  perfidious  designs,  and  solicited  an 
interview  with  the  emperor  near  the  town  of  Heraclea.  Their  recoociliatioii 
was  celebrated  with  equestrian  games ;  the  senate  aixi  people  in  their  gayest 
apparel  resorted  to  the  festival  of  peace,  and  the  Avars  beheld,  with  envy  and 
desire,  the  spectacles  of  Roman  luxuiy.  On  a  sudden,  the  hippodrome  was 
'encompassed  by  the  Scythian  cavalir,  who  had  pressed  their  secret  and  noo- 
(umal  march ;  the  tremendous  souncl  of  the  chagan's  whip  gave  the  signal  of 
the  assault ;  and  Heraclius,  wrapping  his  diadem  round  bis  arm,  was  sayed^ 
with  extreme  .hazard,  by  the  fieetness  of  his  horse.  So  rapid  was  the  pursttil, 
that  the  Avars  almost  entered  the  golden  gate  of  Constantinople  with  the  flyiqg 
« crowds  ;(7i)  but  the  plunder  of  the  suburbs  rewarded  their  treason,  and  they 

(88)  Tbe  historians  of  Mahomet,  Abulfeda  (in  Vit  Mohammed,  p.  S3,  93,)  and  Gagnler  (Vie  4b 
MabooMt  torn.  ii.  p.  S47),  date  thte  embassr  in  the  viiitli  year  of  Uie  Hsfin.  which  eomneneee  A.D. 
~  SBB,  May  11.  Their  ehniiralofr  U  erroneoaa,  time  Ghosroea  died  in  the  montli  of  Fchraary  of  the  wum 
year  (Pa^i,  Critica,  torn.  IL  p.  779).    The  count  de  BoulainrUliers  (Vie  de  Mahomed,  p.  3S7, 388,)  plaeea 


jabovtA.D.615,ioonaaertheeoB4iiertorPrie«liie.    Yet  Mahomet  woiiidoearaelyhavt 
'  vealiired  so  soon  on  so  bold  a  step^ 

(SS)  See  the  zxxtb  chapter  of  the  Koran,  entitled  tk»  OrmBka.    Our  honest  and  learned  translator  Sale 

(p.  330, 331,)  fairly  states  this  conjeciure,  fuess,  wager,  of  Mahomet;  but  Bottlalnvilliers  (p.  389-44^, 

•  with  wiclied  intentions,  labours  toesublish  this  evident  prophecy  of  a  ftttme  event,  whish  must,  te  hb 

•pinion,  embarrass  the  Christian  polemics. 

C70)  Paul  Wamefrid,  de  Oestts  Langobardomm,  L  !▼.  e.  38L  4S.    Mwatorl,  AaaaU  d'ltaUa,  torn.  v.  p. 

(71)  The  Paschal  Chronicle,  which  somtUmea  Introdoces  frafments  of  history  into  a  barren  Itat  of 
4amesaiiddatas,«ivesihebestaeoo«Btof  tiM  treasM  of  taaATan»p^aBS,a0S.    Tha  mniibst  of  «iV> 
as  la  added  by  Nicephonu. 
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transported  beyond  the  Danube,  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  caplirer 
On  the  shore  of  Chalcedon,  the  emperor  held  a  safer  conference  with  a  roore' 
honourable  foe,  who,  before  Heradius  descended  from  his  galley,  sahited  witb 
leverence  and  pity  the  majesty  of  the  purple.  The  friendly  offer  of  Sain,  the 
Persian  eenerai,  to  conduct  an  embassy  to  the  presence  of  the  rreat  king,  was 
acceptea  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  the  prayer  for  paraon  and  peace 
was  numbly  presented  by  the  proetorian  prefect,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  and  one 
of  the  first  ecclesiastics  of  the  patriarchal  church.([72)  But  the  lieutenant  of' 
'  Chosroes  had  fatally  mistaken  the  intentions  of  his  master.  **  It  was  not  an 
embassy,"  said  the.  tyrant  of  Asia,  *^  it  was  the  person  of  Heraclius,  bound  in 
chains,  that  he  should  have  brought  to  the  foot  otmy  throne.  I  will  never  give 
peace  to  the  emperor  of  Rome  till  he  has  abjured  his  crucified  God,  and  em- 
braced the  worship  of  the  Sun."  Sain  was  flayed  alive,  according  to  the  inhu- 
man practice  of  his  country ;  and  the  separate  and  rigorous  confinement  of  the 
ambassadors  violated  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  faith  of  an  express  stipulation. 
Yet  the  experience  of  six  years  at  length  persuaded  the  Persian  monarch  tO" 
renounce  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  to  specify  the  annual  tribute  or- 
ransom  of  the  Roman  empire :  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  a  thousand  talents  of 
silver,  a  thousand  silk  robes,  a  thousand  horses,  and  a  thousand  virgii^s.  Hera- 
clius subscribed  these  ignominious  terms,  but  the  time  and  space  which  he 
obtained  to  collect  such  treasures  from  the  poverty  of  the  East,  was  industriously 
employed  in  the  preparations  of  a  bold  and  desperate  attack. 

[A.  D.  621.]  Of  the  characters  conspicuous  in  history,  that  of  Heraclius  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  inconsistent.  In  the  first  and  last  years  of  a- 
long  rei^n,  the  emperor  appears  to  be  the  slave  of  sloth,  of  pleasure,  or  of 
superstition,  the  careless  and  impotent  spectator  of  the  public  calamities.  But 
the  ]ang[uid  mists  of  the  morning  and  evening  are  separated  by  the  brightness  of ' 
the  meridian  sun :  the  Arcadius  of  the  palace,  arose  the  Cesar  of  the  camp ,. 
and  the  honour  of  Rome  and  Heraclius  was  gloriously  retrieved  by  the  exploits^ 
and  trophies  of  six  adventurous  campaigns.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Byzantine 
historians  to  have  Revealed  the  causes  of  his  slumber  and  vigilance.  At  thi» 
distance  we  can  only  conjecture,  that  he  was  endowed  with  more  personal 
courage  than  political  resolution ;  that  he  was  detained  by  the  charms,  and  per- 
haps the  arts,  of  his  niece  Martina,  with  whom,  after  the  death  of  Eudocia,  he- 
contracted  an  incestuous  marriage  ;(73)  and  that  he  yielded  to  the  base  advice 
of  the  counsellors,  who  urged  as  a  uindamental  law,  that  the  life  of  the  empe- 
ror should  never  be  exposed  in  the  fie]d.(74)  Perhaps  he  was  awakened  by 
the  last  insolent  demand  of  the  Persian  conqueror :  but  at  the  moment  when^ 
Heraclius  assumed  the  spirit  of  a  hero,  the  only  hopes  of  the  Romans  were- 
drawn  from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  which  might  threaten  the  proud  pros- 
perity of  Chosroes,  and  must  be  favourable  to  those  who  had  attained  the  lowest 
period  of  depression. (75)  To  provide  for  the  expenses  of  war  was  the  first 
care  of  the  emperor;  and  for  the  purposse  of  collecting  the  tribute,  he  was 
allowed  to  solicit  the  benevolence  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  But  the  revenue 
no  loiter  flowed  in  the  usual  channels ;  the  credit  of  an  arbitraiy  prince  is  anni- 
hilated by  his  power ;  and  the  courage  of  Heraclius  was  first  displayed  ia 

(7S)  Bomo  oTtofaial  piecei,  lueb  aa  Om  neeeh  or  letter. of  Um  Roman  ambeaiador  (p.  386  388),  llk»> 
wlM  eoMtltute  tbe  merit  of  the  Paachel  CtaroDide,  which  waa  compoeed,  perbapa  at  Alexaadrla,  under 
die  reign  of  Heraclius. 

(73)  Nicepborui  (p.  10, 11),  who  branda  thia  marriage  with  the  naaMe  of  aBariwv  and  cOncrov,  is  happy 
to  observe  that  of  two  sona,  its  inceatuons  fruit,  the  elder  was  marked  bf  Providence  with  a  stiff  neck, 
fiieyounger  with  the  kiea  of  bearing. 

(74)  George  of  Pfsidia  (Acroaa.  t.  11S-^1S5,  p.  5),  who  atalea  the  optnkma,  acquits  the  paatnanimom 
coonaeiiora  of  any  stnlater  yfewa.  Would  he  have  excused  the  proud  and  coniemptuoua  admooIHon  of 
^rispuaY     EmOwinna^wv  ««  ^^y  jSo^tXd  s^amu  iraraXifuravsiy  ^emAcut,  km  rvcf  mpim  c«xMpi«CMy- 


VMOCffCV. 

Eon0aX^My«r  Aeywiv  mc  mruKorwi 


.     , , Kairwcor»s 

KuaBta  T0  \otinv  cv  kokois  tu  Tlspni^s 

AvTt^fo^t  itj  ice. 

.^    _  George  Plaid.  Acroaa.  I.  51,  ice.  p.  4. 

The  Orientals  are  not  less  fond  of  remarking  this  strange  vioiasitiide;  and  I  remember  some  slory  if- 
KhosMm  Parviz,  not  my  unlike  Uie  ring  of  Potycraies  of  Banioe. 
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dann^  iy  borrow  the  consecrated  wealth  of  churches,  under  the  solemn  vow  of 
restoring  with  usuiy,  whatever  he  had  been  compelled  to  employ  in  the  ser- 
vice of  religion  and  of  the  empire.  The  cler^  themselves  appear  to  have 
sympathized  with  the  public  distress,  and  the  discreet  patriarch  of  Alexandria^, 
without  admitting  the  precedent  of  sacrilege,  assisted  his  sovereign  by  the 
miraculous  or  seasonable  revelation  of  a  secret  treasure.(76^  Of  the  soldier» 
who  had  conspired  with  Phocas,  only  two  were  found  to  nave  survived  the 
stroke  of  lime  and  of  the  Barbarians  :(77)  the  loss,  even  of  these  seditious 
veterans,  was  imperfectljr  supplied  by  the  new  levies  of  Heraclius,  and  the  gold 
of  the  sanctuary  united  in  the  same  camp  the  names,  and  arms,  and  languages 
of  the  East  and  West  He  would  have  been  content  with  the  neutrality  of  the 
Avars,  and  his  friendly  entreaty,  that  the  chagan  would  act,  not  as  the  enemy 
but  as  the  jB;uardian  of  the  empire,  was  accompanied  with  a  more  persausive 
donative  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Two  days  after  the  festival 
of  Easter,  the  emperor,  exchanging  his  purple  for  the  simple  ffarb  of  a  penitent 
and  warrior,(78)  gave  the  signal  of  his  departure.  To  the  laith  of  the  people 
Heraclius  recommended  his  children;  the  civil  and  military  powers  were 
vested  in  the  most  deserving  hands,  and  the  discretion  of  the  patriarch  and 
senate  was  authorized  to  save  or  surrender  the  city,  if  they  should  be  oppressed 
in  his  absence  by  the  sui>erior  forces  of  the  enemv. 

[A.  D.  6S2.]  The  neighbouring  heiefats  of  Chalcedon  were  covered  with 
tents  and  arms :  but  if  the  new  levies  of  Heraclius  had  been  rashly  led  to  the 
attack,  the  victory  of  the  Persians  in  the  sight  of  Constantinople  might  have 
been  the  last  day  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  imprudent  would  it  have  been  to 
advance  into  the  provinces  of  Asia,  leaving  their  innumerable  cavalry  to  inter* 
cept  his  convoys,  and  continually  to  bang  on  the  lassitude  and  disoraer  of  his 
rear.  But  the  Greeks  were  still  masters  of  the  sea ;  a  fleet  of  galleys,  trans- 
ports, and  storeships  was  assembled  in  the  harbour,  the  Barbarians  consented 
to  embark ;  a  steady  wind  carried  them  through  the  Hellespont ;  the  western 
and  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  lay  on  their  left  hand ;  the  spirit  of  their  chief 
was  first  displayed  in  a  storm ;  and.  even  the  eunuchs  of  his  train  were  excited 
to  suffer  and  to  work  by  the  example  of  their  roaster.  He  landed  his  troops  on 
the  confines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  in  the  gulf  of  Scanderoon,  where  the  coast 
suddenly  turns  to  the  south  ;f  79^  and  his  discernment  was  expressed  in  the 
choice  of  this  important  post.(80)  From  all  sides,  the  scattered  garrisons  o£ 
the  maritime  cities  and  the  mountains  might  repair  with  speed  and  safety  to  his 
Imperial  standard.  The  natural  fortifications  of  Cilicia  protected,  and  even 
concealed,  the  camp  of  HeracliuH,  which  was  pitched  near  issus,  on  the  same 
ground  where  Alexander  had  vanquished  the  host  of  Darius.  The  angle  which 
tne  emperor  occupied,  was  deeply  indented  into  a  vast  semicircle  of  tl^  Asiatic, 
Armenian,  and  Syrian  provinces ;  and  to  whatsoever  point  of  the  circumference 
he  should  direct  bis  attack,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  dissemble  his  own  motions, 
and  to  prevent  those  of  the  enemy.    In  the  camp  of  Issus,  the  Roman  general 

(76)  Baronial  griively  ralatet  Uito  disootery,  or  nther  tnuMDraUtkNH,  of  btrrdi,  not  of  honey,  but  of 
sold.  (Anosl.  Ecclea.  A.D.fl80,  No.  3,  kc)  Yet  the  lou  waa  arbltraiy,  alnce  it  was  collected  bv 
aoldiera,  who  were  ordered  to  leave  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  no  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  of  gold. 
Nicepborua(p.  11),  two  hundred  years  aAerward,  speaks  with  ill  humour  of  this  contribution,  which  the 
church  of  Constandnople  might  still  feel. 

(77)  Theophylact  Simocatta,  I.  vili.  e.  19.  This  circumstance  need  not  excite  oar  surprise.  The  mua- 
terroll  of  a  regiment,  even  In  Ume  of  peace.  Is  renewed  in  less  than  twenty  or  twenty-flve  vean. 

(78)  He  channd  his  9iirs{«for  black  buskins,  and  died  them  rtd  in  the  blood  of  the  Persians.  Georg 
Pisid.  Acroas.  iil.  lia  ISl.  123.    See  Uie  notes  of  Fogginl,  p.  35. 

(79)  George  of  Plsldia  (Acroas.  ii.  10,  p.  8,)  has  fixed  this  important  point  of  the  Syrian  and  CUiciaa- 
gales.  They  are  elegantly  described  by  Xenophon,  who  marched  through  them  a  thousand  years  before.  A 
narrow  pass  of  three  stadia  between  sleep  hl^h  rocks  {mrpai  tih^raiUinA  the  Mediterranean  was  closed 
at  each  end  by  strong  gates,  impregnable  to  the  land  (irapcX0civ  vKnypia),  accessible  by  sea.  (Anabasis,  1. 
I.  p^  35,  30,  with  Hutcbinaon's  Geographical  Dissertation,  p.  vi.)  The  gates  were  thirtv-five  parasangs, 
or  leagues,  from  Tarsus  (Anabasis,  1. 1,  p.  33, 34),  and  pighi  or  ten  from  Antloch.  Compare  ftlnerar. 
Wessding.  p.  580, 581.  Schultens,  Index  Geograph.  ad  calcem  Vit.  Saladin.  p.  0.  Voyage  en  Turquie  eC 
en  Peiae,  par  M.(>tler,  tom.  i.  p.  78,  79. 

(80)  Heraclius  might  write  to  a  friend  in  the  modest  words  of  Cicero :  '*  Castra  habnimua  ea  ipsa  qua 
•onira  Darium  habuerat  apud  Issum  Alexander,  imperator  baud  paullo  mellor  qnam  aut  tu  aut  ega"  Ad 
Auiciim,  y.  20l  Issus,  a  rich  and  flourishing  city  In  the  time  of  Xenophon,  was  ruined  by  the  prosperity 
«f  Alexandria  or  Scanderoon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 
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reformed  the  sloth  and  disorder  of  the  reteranSy  and  educated  the  new  recniiti 
ID  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  militaiy  virtue.  Unfolding  the  miraculous 
image  of  Christ,  he  aiyed  them  to  revenge  the  holy  altars  which  had  been  pro- 
faned by  the  worshippers  of  fire :  addressing  them  by  the  endearing  appella- 
tions of  sons  and  brethren,  he  deplored  the  public  and  orivate  wrongs  of  the 
republic.  The  subjects  of  a  monarch  were  persuaded  that  they  fougbt  in  the 
cause  of  freedom ;  and  a  similar  enthusiasm  was  communicated  to  the  foreign 
mercenaries,  who  must  have  viewed  with  equal  indifierence  the  interest  of 
Rome  aad  ot  Persia.  Heraclius  himself,  with  the  skill  and  patience  of  a  centurion, 
inculcated  the  leaoons  of  the  school  of  tactics,  and  the  soldiers  were  assiduously 
trained  in  the  use  of  their  weapons,  and  the  exercises  and  evolutions  of  the  field. 
The  cavalry  and  iofantnr  in  light  or  heavy  armour  were  divided  into  two  par- 
ties ;  the  trumpets  were  fixed  in  the  centre,  and  their  signals  directed  the  march, 
4lie  cbaive,  the  retreat,  or  pursuit ;  the  direct  or  oblique  order,  the  deep  or 
^xtendea  phalanx ;  to  repieseot  m  fictitious  combat  the  operations  of  genuine 
war.  Whatever  hardship  the  emperor  imposed  on  his  troops,  he  inflicted  with 
«qual  severity  on  himsellj  their  labour,  their  diet,  their  sleep,  were  measured 
by  the  inflexible  rules  of  discipline ;  and,  without  despising  the  enemy,  they 
were  taught  to  repose  an  implicit  confidence  in  their  own  valour  and  the  wis- 
dom of  £eir  leader.  Cilicia  was  soon  encompassed  with  the  Persian  arms ; 
but  their  cavalry  hesitated  to  enter  the  defiles  of  mount  Taurus,  till  they  were 
circumvented  by  the  evolutions  of  Heraclius,  who  insensibly  gained  their  rear, 
while  he  appeared  to  present  his  front  in  order  of  battle.  Bv  a  fiilse  motion, 
which  seemed  to  threaten  Armenia,  he  <lrew  them,  against  tneir  wishes,  to  a 
general  action.  Thrf  were  tempted  by  the  artful  disorder  of  his  camp  ;  but 
when  th^  advanced  to  combat,  tbe  ground,  the  sun,  and  the  expectation  of 
both  armies,  were  unpropitious  to  the  Barbarians ;  the  Romans  successfully 
repeated  their  tactics  in  a  fidd  of  battle,(8l)  and  the  event  of  the  day  declared 
to  the  world,  that  the  Persians  were  not  invincible,  and  that  a  hero  was  invested 
with  the  purple.  Strong  in  victorv  and  fame,  Heraclius  boldly  ascended  the 
beiffhts  of  mowit  Taurus,  directed  nis  march  through  the  plains  of  Cappadocia, 
and  established  his  troops  lor  the  winter  season  in  safe  and  plentiful  quarters  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Halys.(ltt)  His  soul  was  superior  to  the  vani^  of  enter- 
taining CooBtantinople  with  an  imperfect  triumph:  but  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  was  indispiBnsa'bly  required  to  sooth  the  restless  and  rapacious  spirit 
of  the  Ayars. 

[A.  D.  6t3,  M4, 625.]  Since  the  days  of  Scipb  and  Hannibal,  no  bolder 
enterprise  has  been  attempted  than  that  which  Heraclius  achieved  for  the 
deliverence  of  the  empire.  ^83)  He  permitted  the  Persians  to  oppress  for  a 
while  the  provinces,  and  to  insult  with  impunity  the  capital  of  the  East ;  while 
the  Roflaan  emperoi  expbred  his  perilous  way  through  the  Black  sea,(84)  and 
the  mountains  of  Annenia,  penetrated  into  the  heart  S  Persia,(86)  and  recalled 
the  armies  of  the  great  king  to  the  defence  of  their  bleeding  country.  With  a 
^lect  band  of  &ye  thousand  soldiers,  Heraclius  sailed  from  Constanthiople  to 

(81)  Faolni  (AnnoUt  p.  31.)  ■ofpeett  tbat  the  PenUn  were  deeehred  by  tiie  4ahniwn\^pimt  off 
iSllan  (Tactk.  e.  48),  an  intricate  spiral  motion  of  tbe  army.  Re  otoerred  (p.  SB,)  that  the  mUHtiny 
4leeerlptiona  of  George  of  PieMia  are  irankeribed  in  the  Tactics  of  the  emperor  Leo. 

(89)  Oeorae  of  PIsidia,  an  ejrewknesiCAcroas.  li.  ISS,  frcMescribed,  in  three  oerveMlt  or  caMOi,  ite 
ilrst  expedition  of  HeraeUus.  The  poem  has  b6en  lately  (1777)  pnbHshed  el  Rome;  bvt  eaeh  ▼agoe  and 
declamatory  praise  ie  Ihr  from  correepondlos  with  the  sanguine  hopes  oTPagif  d*AiiTne,  ^c 

(83)  Theopbaoes  (p.  358,)  carries  Heraclfus  swiftly  («ara  rttwi)  Into  AiiMBia.  Nieephoffvs  (p.  11), 
though  he  confounds  the  two  expeditions,  dcOnes  the  province  of  Laslca.  Entyehins  (AnnaL  tom.  IL  p. 
4310  has  Riven  tbe  5000  men,  with  the  mora  probable  station  of  TreMsond. 

(84)  From  Constantinople  to  Trebiaond,  with  a  fkir  wfaid,  ftmr  or  five  daya;  fhim  thenee  to  IrMram, 
Are ;  to  Bri van.  twelve ,  to  Taoris,  tea ;  in  all,  thirty-two.  Such  Is  the  ftinerajr  of  Tavemler  (Voj 
tom.  L  p.  19-^50),  who  was  perftedy  eonvetsant  with  tlw  mads  of  Asia.  *IVMinie<brt,  who  m 
with  a  pacha,  spent  ten  or  twelve  daya  between  Trebiaond  and  Erserom  (Voyage  dn  Levant,  torn.  IB. 
lettre  xviil.) :  and  Chardin  (Voyages,  tom.  I.  p.  918— SM,^  gives  the  more  correct  dlstaMO  of  ifty^hna 
parasann,  each  of  5000  paces,  (what  paces  T)  between  Erlran  and  Taoris. 

(85)  Tb(  -..-...... 


he  ftineranr  of  Tavemler  (voy  aaea. 
I  perft^y  ebnvetsant  with  the  mads  of  Asia.  ^IVMimelbrt,  who  ireveAlad 
twelve  da]    "  . .       .      .  - 

:VovaMa,t 

'  (85)  -fbe  expedlUon  of  HerKtios  htto  Penia  is  flndy  illustrated  Iqr  ■.  d'AnvtIto  (Ma— tWi  4a 
PAeademle  dee  Inscriptions,  tom.  xxviii.  n.559—STS).  He  diseovers  the  sUaatiaQ  of  Ornidaaca,  The- 
Aarma,  Dasugord,  Ibc  with  admlrthle  skUI  and  leanitaig;  bnt  the  otaaeura  eampaign  of  Mt,  he  pans 


over  In  41enoe. 
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TrebiioDd ;  assembled  his  forces  which  had  wintered  in  the  Pontic  vceipos ; 
mkI  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pbasis  to  the  Caspian  sea,  encouraged  bis  sumects 
and  allies  to  march  with  the  successor  of  Constaotiney  under  the  faitbful  and 
victorious  banner  of  the  cross.  When  the  legions  of  LucuUus  and  Pompey  first 
passed  the  Euphrates,  they  blushed  at  their  easy  victory  over  the  natives  of 
Armenia.-  But  the  km  eiperience  of  war  had  hardened  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  that  efieminate  pec^w  ;  tneir  zeal  and  bravery  were  apiHxrved  in  the  service 
<^  a  dediniog  empire ;  they  abhorred  and  feared  the  usurpation  of  the  house  of 
Sassan,  and  the  memory  of  peisecutioii  envenomed  their  pious  hatred  of  the 
enemies  of  Christ  The  limits  of  Armeniey  as  it  had  been  ceded  to  the  emp»- 
tor  Maurice^  extended  as  far  as  the  Araxes ;  the  river  submitted  to  the  indigm^ 
of  a  brid«v(86)  and  Heradius,  ia  the  footsteps  of  Mark  Antony,  advanced 
towards  the  citjr  of  Tauris  or  Gandsaca,(87)  the  ancient  and  modem  capital  of 
one  of  the  provtnees  of  Media.  At  the  oead  of  fiuty  thousand  men,  Cnosroes 
Jiimaelf  had  retuned  from  some  distant  expedition  to  of^)06a  the  process  of 
the  Roman  arms  ^  but  he  retreated  on  the  approach  of  HeracHusi  decliniog  the 
generous  alternative  of  peace  or  battle.  Instnd  of  half  a  million  of  inhabftantB, 
which  have  heen  ascribed  to  Taiuris  under  the  re^  of  the  Sophys*  the  cj^ 
contained  no  more  than  three  thousand  houses ;  but  the  value  of  the  royal  traa^ 
flores  was  enhanced  by  a  tradition,  that  they  were  the  spoils  of  Cnssus,  which 
had  been  transported  by  Crrus  from  the  citadel  of  Sardes.  The  rapid  conquests 
of  HeraclruB  were  suspended  only  by  the  winter  season ;  a  motive  of  i>niaeaoe 
or  superstitioo,( 88)  determined  his  retreat  into  the  province  of  Albania,  along 
the  snores  of  the  Caspian ;  and  his  teats  were  most  probably  pitched  in  the 
plains  of  Mogan,(8»)  the  favourite  encampment  of  oriental  princes^  In  the 
course  of  this  successful  inroad,  he  sienalised  the  zeal  and  revenge  of  a  Chria- 
tian  emperor :  at  his  command,  the  smdiers  extinguished  the  fire,  and  destroyed 
the  temples  of  the  Magi :  the  statues  of  Chosroes,  who  aspired  to  divine  honours^ 
were  abandoned  to  the  flasMS ;  and  the  ruioB  of  Thebarma  or  Ormia,(90)  which 
liad  given  birth  to  Zoroaster  himself,  made  some  atonement  for  the  imuries  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  A  purer  qpirit  of  religion  was  shown  in  the  relief  and 
deliverance  of  BUy  tfaoumnd  captives.  Heraclius  was  rewarded  by  their  tean 
and  grateful  acclamations ;  but  this  wise  measure,  which  spread  the  fame  of 
his  benevolence,  diffused  the  murmurs  of  the  Peistans  agaust  the  pride  mkL 
obstinacy  of  their  own  sovereign. 

Amidst  the  glories  of  the  succeeding  campai^  Heraclius  is  almost  lost  to 
our  eye&  and  to  those  of  the  Byxantine  histonans.(91^  From  the  spacioiis 
and  firuitlul  plains  of  Albania,  the  emperor  appears  to  follow  the  chain  of  Hy  r- 
canian  mountains,  to  descend  Into  the  ptovinee  of  Media  or  Irak,  and  to  cany 
his  victorious  arms  as  for  as  the  royal  cities  of  Casbin,  and  Isjpahan,  which  had 

(86)  BtFontenlndlciiMMAiuti.    Vtafll, JBinid,  vOL  Tfll. 

TiM  river  Avaaavimolv,  rapid,  YelMMeni,  aad,  with  itooMltiiif  of  UwoMnrt,  kiwMy*:  tte  HvMiMt 
•nd  most  aumj  bridgea  areawepc  kwj  bf  the  cunent :  and  Ita  tndignatitn  Is  MtMled  bj  the  nilu  of 
uenir  erchei  near  Uie  old  town  of  ZiOfk,    Vorafct  de  Chardhi,  torn.  i.  p.  89B. 

<S7)  Chsrdtn,  um.  I.  p.  S85-<aSL    With  Uie  Orieacali  (d*Heiheloc,  MMot.  Ortart.  p.  8M),  tea 
tiM  fottndetkMierTMiria,  or  Tbhrle,  to  ZobeMe,  the  wife  of  Uie  flunooa  Khalif  Haraon  AliaaiUd: 


fottndetkMief  Teuria,  or  Tbhrle,  to  Zobelde,  the  wife  of  Uie  flunooa  KheMT  Haraon  Aliaahld;  hut  tt 
. .  eon  to  hove  beea  more  ancient,  and  the  namea  of  Gandzaca,  Gazaca,  Gaaa,  are  expreaalye  of  Che 
royal  treaeure.    The  iraniber  of  5W,0Q0  inhaUtaoli  li  radueed  hjr  Chaidla  fton  l,iO1^0io,  tl 


(86)  He  opened  the  goapd,  and  applied  or  interpiecod  the  fim  carnal  poange  to  the  name  and  ilttiatJoo 
of  Albania.    Tbeophanea,  p.  tS8. 

(89)  The  heath  of  Mofan,  betwett  tba  OVnie  m$d  the  Aiuea,  ie  aliiy  pflrwup  la  laafth  and  twen^ 
ai  breadth  (Olearhia,  p.  1083, 10S4),  ahoanding  lo  waters  and  troHM  paatoraa  (BM.  de  Nader  Shah, 
tranalaied  by  llr.  Jooea  from  a  Peralan  H8.  part  IL  p.  9, 3).  See  the  encamnmeota  of  Timor  (Blat.  par 
Bke««fbddin  An,  1. 1.  e.  37,  L  rl.  e.  IS.)  aod  the  eoiOMtioa  of  Nader  Shah  (Bltt.  PerauBa,  p.  »-]Sr  and 
the  EnDtHh  Ufe  bf  Mr.  Jonea,  p.  64. «). 

(90)  Thebar  na  and  Ormia,  near  tiie  lake  Spaato,  are  moved  to  be  the  aame  city  by  d*  AnvUle  (Nemolrea 
|b  PAcademIe,  torn.  uvUl.  p.  S64, 565).  It  la  honoured  aa  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaater,  according  to  the 
Ikiilane  (achttttona^  Index  Oeograph.  p.  49);  and  iBelr  tradition  le  ftircliad  by  ILPerroa  d^Amaalll 


ipiem.  de  rAcad.  daa  laaerip.  «>m.mL  p.  875),  wMi  aooe  telle  ftoai  Mt  or  <Mr  Zeadai 

(91)  I  cannot  find,  and  (what  la  I 
to■^  territory  of  the  Riuaa,  Ac  an 


much  more)  M.  d* Anvllle  doea  not  attempt  to  aeek,  the  Balban,  Tara» 
-         •    —       -  •    —    Buly«hi«B(Aiinal.toro.tLp. 


mm,  territory  of  the  Riuaa,  ac  BBODlioaed  b/  Theofrtiance  (p.  989-881).    BntyeUaa  (Anaal.  tn 
BSl,  838),  an  hunSleleiit  author,  namea  Aapahaii;  and  Caabta  la  aaoat  pvobaUy  theeiAr  of  Sapor. 
hMi » twenty  ftmr  dayif  JoaiMgrftoB  Tsurk,  sad  Ohabln  half  way  between  than.  VofaiM  de  Tsfw* 
«ler,  took  L  p  63-88. 
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nerer  been  approached  by  a  Roman  conqueror.  Alanned  by  the  danger  of 
bis  king^dom,  toe  powers  of  Chosroes  were  already  recalled  from  the  Nile  and 
the  Bosphorus,  and  three  formidable  armies  surrounded,  in  a  distant  and  hostile 
land,  the  camp  of  the  emperor.  The  Colchian  allies  prepared  to  desert  his 
standard ;  ana  the  fears  of  the  bravest  veterans  were  expressed,  rather  than 
concealed,  by  their  desponding  silence.  ^  Be  not  terrifiea,"  said  the  intrepid 
Heraclius,  **  by  the  multitude  of  your  foes.  With  the  aid  of  Heaven,  one 
Roman  may  triumph  over  a  thousand  Barbarians.  But  if  we  devote  our  lives 
for  the  salvation  ot  our  brethren,  we  shall  obtain  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and 
our  immortal  reward  will  be  liberally  paid  by  God  and  posterity."  Tbesft 
magnanimous  sentiments  were  supported  by  the  vigour  of  his  actions.  He 
repelled  the  threefold  attack  of  the  Persians,  improved  the  divisions  of  thehr 
chiefs,  and,  by  a  well-concerted  train  of  marcnes,  retreats,  and  successful 
actions,  finally  chased  them  from  the  field  into  the  fortified  cities  of  Media  and 
Assyria.  In  the  severity  of  the  winter  season,  Sarbaraza  deemed  himself  secure 
in  tne  walls  of  Sal  ban ;  he  was  surprised  by  the  activity  of  Heraclius,  who 
divided  his  troops  and  performed  a  laborious  march  in  the  silence  of  the  mehU 
The  flat  roofs  ofthe  houses  were  defended  with  useless  valour  ag[ainst  the  (uurts 
and  torches  ofthe  Romans ;  the  satraps  and  nobles  of  Persia,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  the  flower  of  their  martial  youth,  were  either  slain  or  made 
prisoners.  The  general  escaped  by  a  precipitate  flight,  but  his  golden  annout 
was  the  prize  or  the  conqueror:  and  the  soldiers  of  Heraclius  enjoyed  the 
wealth  and  repose  which  they  had  so  nobly  deserved.  On  the  return  ot  springs 
the  emperor  traversed  in  seven  days  the  mountains  of  Cundistan,  and  passMi 
without  resistance  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Tigris.  Oppressed  by  the  weiriit 
of  their  spoils  and  captives,  the  Roman  army  halted  under  the  walls  of  Amida ; 
and  Heraclius  informed  the  senate  of  Constantinople  of  his  safety  and  success, 
which  they  had  already  felt  by  the  retreat  of  the  besiegers.  The  bridges  of 
the  Euphrates  were  destroyed  by  the  Persians :  but  as  soon  as  the  emperor 
had  discovered  a  ford,  they  hastily  retired  to  defend  the  banks  of  the  San]8,(92) 
in  Cilicia.  That  river,  an  impettious  torrent,  was  about  three  hundred  feet 
broad,  the  bridge  was  fortified  with  strong  turrets,  and  the  banks  were  lined 
with  Barbarian  arebers.  After  a  bloody  conflict,  which  continued  till  the 
evening,  the  Romans  prevailed  in  the  assault,  and  a  Persian  of  gigantic  size 
was  slain  and  thrown  into  the  Sanis  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor  himself. 
The  enemies  were  dispersed  and  dismayed ;  Heraclius  purauea  his  march  to 
Sebaste  in  Cappadocia :  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  the  same  coast  of 
the  Euxine  applauded  his  return  from  a  long  and  victorious  ezpedition.f  93) 

[A.  D.  6S6.]  Instead  of  skirmishing  on  the  frontier,  the  two  monarcns  who 
disputed  the  empire  of  the  East,  aimed  their  desperate  strdces  at  the  heart  of 
their  rival.  The  militaiy  force  of  Persia  was  wasted  by  the  marches  and  com  • 
bats  of  twenty  years,  and  many  of  the  veterans,  who  bad  survived  the  perils 
of  the  sword  and  the  climate,  were  still  detained  in  the  fortresses  of  £<ypt. 
and  Syria.  But  the  revenue  and  ambition  of  Chosroes  exhausted  his  kingdom  ; 
and  the  new  levies  of  subiects,  strangers,  and  slaves,  were  divided  into  three 
formidable  bodies. (94)  The  first  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  illustrious  by  the 
ornament  and  title  of  the  golden  ipears^  was  destined  to  march  against  Hera- 
clius ;  the  second  was  stationed  to  prevent  his  junction  with  the  troops  of  his 
brother  Theodorus ;  and  the  third  was  commanded  to  besiege  Constantinople, 
and  to  second  the  operations  of  the  cha^n,  with  whom  the  Persian  king  bad 
ratified  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  partition.  Sabar,  the  general  of  the  third 
army,  penetrated  through  the  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  well  known  camp  ol 
Cbalcedon,  and  amused  himseli  with  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  and  profane 

(B9)  At  tenjMraaanfi  fhmi  Tanrai,  Uie  army  of  dw  yoaofw  Cyras  {Muped  Uie  Bann^diree  pleUirm  in- 
breadth ;  tint  fynuaos,  a  itadloni  in  braadtb,  ran  five  paraMnp  ftrtber  to  ibe  Eait  (Xenophon,  Anabaa 
1. 1,  p.  33, 34). 

(10)  Gooife  of  PWdIa  (Bell.  Abarkam,  940—985,  fi.  49,)  odtbratea  wlUi  tratb  tbe  peneraring  ooaraf* 
of  the  Uiree  campalgM  (rpcif  mptiofmat)  agafmt  the  Peniam. 

(M)  Petaviua  (Annouilooea  ad  Nioephoram,  p.  SSL  S3, 64,)  dlieriniliatai  the  namei  and  acttooa  of  Sv* 
Fertian  lencrala  who  were  micceMlvely  teat  agalast  HeraeUua. 
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tHiildings  of  the  Asiatic  suburbs,  while  he  impatiently  awaited  the  arrival  of  his 
Scjthian  frieods  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fiospborus.  On  the  twenty-ninth 
of  June,  thirty  thousand  Barbarians,  the  vanguard  of  the  Avars,  forced  the  long 
wall,  and  drove  into  the  capital  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  peasants,  citizens,  ana 
soldiers.  Fourscore  tbousand(95)  of  his  native  subjects,  and  of  the  vassal  tribes 
of  Gepidse,  Russians,  Bulgarians,  and  Sclavonians,  advanced  under  the  standard 
of  the  chagan ;  a  month  was  spent  in  marches  and  negotiations,  but  the  whole 
city  was  invested  on  the  thirty-first  of  July,  from  the  suburbs  of  Pera  and  Galata 
to  the  Blachernae  and  seven  towers,  ana  the^  inhabitants  descried  with  terror 
the  flaming  supials  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  shores.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
magistrates  ot  Constantinople  repeatedly  strove  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the 
cha^an ;  but  their  deputies  were  rejected  and  insulted ;  and  be  suffered  the 
patricians  to  stand  before  his  throne,  while  the  Persian  envoys,  in  silk  robes, 
were  seated  by  bis  side.  ^  You  see,"  said  the  haugjhty  Barbarian,  ^  the  proofs 
of  my  perfect  union  with  the  great  king ;  and  his  lieutenant  is  ready  to  send 
into  my  camp  a  select  band  of  three  thousand  warriors.  Presume  no  Iqneer  to 
tempt  your  master  with  the  partial  and  inadequate  ransom :  your  wealth  and 
your  city  are  the  only  preseoui  worthy  of  my  acceptance.  For  yourselves,  I 
shall  permit  you  to  depart,  eacu  with  an  under-garment  and  a  shirt ;  and,  at  my 
entreaty,  my  friend  Sarbar  will  not  refuse  a  passage  throueh  his  lines.  Your 
absent  prince,  even  now  a  captive  or  a  fugitive,  has  \e(i  Constantinople  to  its 
late,  nor  can  you  escape  the  arms  of  the  Avars  and  Persians,  unless  you  could 
soar  into  the  air  like  birds,  unless  like  fishes  you  could  dive  into  the  waves.'V96^ 
During  ten  successive  days,  the  capital  was  assaulted  by  the  Avars,  who  naa 
made  some  progress  in  the  science  of  attack ;  they  advanced  to  sap  or  batter 
the  wall,  under  the  cover  of  the  impenetrable  tortoise  ;  their  engines  discharged 
a  perpetual  volley  of  stones  and  darts :  and  twelve  lofty  towers  of  wood  exalted 
the  combatants  to  the  height  of  the  neiehbourii^  ramparts.  But  the  senate  and 
people  were  animated  by  the  spirit  ot  Heraclius,  who  had  detached  to  their 
relief  a  body  of  twelve  tnousand  cuirassiers :  the  powers  of  fire  and  mechanics 
were  used  with  superior  art  and  success  m  tne  defence  of  Constantinople ;  and 
the  jgalleys,  with  two  or  three  ranks  of  oars,  commanded  the  Bospborus,  and 
lenc^red  the  Persians  the  idle  spectators  of  the  defeat  of  their  allies.  The 
Avars  were  repulsed :  a  fleet  ofScIavonian  canoes  was  destroyed  in  the  har- 
bour; the  vassals  of  the  chagan  threatened  to  desert,  his  provisions  were 
exhausted,  and  after  burning  his  enfi^ines,  he  gave  the  signal  of  a  slow  and 
formidable  retreat.  The  devotion  of  the  Romans  ascribed  this  sienal  deliver- 
ance to  the  Vii^in  Mary;  but  the  mother  of  Christ  would  surely  have  con- 
demned their  inhuman  murder  of  the  Persian  envoys,  who  were  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  humanity,  if  they  were  not  protected  by  toe  laws  of  nations.(97) 

Af\er  the  division  of  his  army,  fleraclius  prudently  retired  to  the  banks  of 
^he  Phasis,  from  whence  he  maintained  a  defensive  war  against  the  fifty  thou- 
sand gold  spears  of  Persia.  His  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the  deliverance  of 
Constantinople ;  his  hopes  were  confirmed  by  a  victory  of  his  brother  Theodo' 
rus ;  and  to  the  hostile  league  of  Chosroes  with  the  Avars,  the  Roman  emperor 
opposed  the  useful  and  honourable  alliance  of  the  Turks.  At  his  liberal  invi- 
tation, the  horde  of  Chozars(98)  transported  their  tents  from  the  plains  of  the 

(OS)  Thli  namber  of  eight  myrladi  Is  ■pecified  by  Georfe  of  Plaidit  (Bell.  Abar.  310).  T^o  poet 
iS^—88,)  clesriy  indicates  that  the  old  chagan  lived  till  the  reign  of  Heraclhie,  anJ  that  hie  eor  «nd  euc- 
ceeeor  was  born  of  a  foreign  mother.  Yet  Foggini  (Annoiat  p.  57,)  has  given  another  interj:  .etaUou  to 
ihis  passage. 

(96)  A  bird,  a  froR,  a  monse,  and  five  arrows,  had  been  the  present  of  the  Seythlan  king  to  Dariaa 
(HerodoL  I.  iv.  c.  131, 13St).  Substltaez  une  lettre  A  ces  signes  (says  Roosseau,  with  much  good  taste,; 
plus  el  la  sera  menacante  moins  elle  efllrayera:  ce  ne  sera  qu'une  fanfarronade  dont  Darius  n*eut  fait  quo 
fire  (Emilis,  torn.  lit.  p.  146).  Yet  I  much  question  whether  the  senate  and  people  of  Constantinople 
laughed  at  this  message  of  the  chagan. 

•'97)  The  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  393—307,)  gives  a  mlnnte  and  authentic  narratfre  of  the  siege  and 
deliverance  of  Constantinople.  Theophancs  (p.  354,)  adds  some  circumstances ;  and  a  faint  light  may 
be  obtained  from  the  smoke  of  George  of  Pisidia,  who  has  composed  a  poem  (de  Bello  Abarico,  p.  45— 
54jto  commemorate  this  auspicious  event 

(%)  The  power  of  the  Chozare,  prevailed  in  the  vilth,  viilth,  and  ixth  Mntnrles.  They  were  known  to 
■the  Greeks,  the  Arabs,  and,  under  khe  name  of  Zefa,  to  the  Chim^se  themselrcf  De  Galgnes,  Hist.  d(M 
Biuwi  torn.  iL  part  U.  907—500.* 
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VoIfi[a  to  the  tnounlains  of  Oeoi^ia ;  Heraclius  received  them  in  the  neighixxir 
hooa  of  Teflis,  and  the  khan  wim  his  nobles  dismounted  from  their  horses,  if  wi 
may  credit  the  Greeks,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  to  adore  the  purple  tk 
the  Cesar.  Such  voluntary  homage  and  important  aid  were  entitled  to  the 
warmest  acknowledgments ;  and  the  emperor,  taking  off  his  own  diadem,  placed 
it  on  the  head  of  the  Turkish  prince,  wnom  he  saluted  with  a  tender  embrace 
and  the  appellation  of  son.  After  a  sumptuous  banquet,  he  presented  Ziebel 
with  the  plate  and  ornaments,  the  |old,  the  gems,  and  the  silk,  which  had  been 
Qsed  at  the  Imperial  table,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  distributed  rich  jewels  and 
ear-rings  to  his  new  allies.  In  a  secret  interview,  he  produced  the  portrait  ol 
his  daughter  Eudocia,C99^  condescended  to  flatter  the  Baibarian  with  the  pro* 
mise  Ota  fair  and  aufud  oride,  obtained  an  immediate  succour  of  forty  thou- 
sand horse,  and  negotiated  a  strong  diversion  of  the  Turkish  arms  on  the  side  c^ 
the  Oxus.C  too)  The  Persians,  in  their  turn,  retreated  with  precipitatkm ;  in  the 
camp  of  Edessa,  Heraclius  reviewed  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  Romans  ant( 
strangers :  and  some  months  were  successful^  employed  in  the  recovexy  of  th( 
cities  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia,  whose  fortifications  had  been  im* 
perfectly  restored.  Sarbar  still  maintained  the  important  station  of  Chalcedon ; 
out  the  jealousy  of  Chosroes,  or  the  artifice  of  Heraclius,  soon  alienated  the 
mind  of  ttiat  powerful  satrap  from  the  service  of  his  king  and  country.  A  mes- 
senger was  intercepted  witn  a  real  or  fictitious  mandate  to  the  cadarigan,  or 
second  in  commana,  directing  him  to  send,  without  delay,  to  the  throne,  the 
head  of  a  guilty  or  unfortunate  general.  The  despatches  were  transmitted 
to  Sarbar  himself;  and  as  soon  as  he  read  the  sentence  of  his  own  death,  he 
.  dexterously  inserted  the  names  of  four  hundred  officers,  assembled  a  militaiy 
council,  and  asked  the  cadarigan^  whether  he  was  prepared  to  execute  the 
commands  of  their  tyrant  ?  The  Persians  unanimously  declared,  that  Chosroes 
had  forfeited  the  sceptre ;  a  separate  treaty  was  coDcluded  with  the  government 
of  Constantinople ;  and  if  some  considerations  of  honour  or  policy  restrained 
Sarbar  from  jomin^  the  standard  of  Heraclius,  the  emperor  was  assured,  that  he 
miffht  prosecute  without  interniption,  his  designs  of  victoir  and  peace. 

[A.  D.  627.1  Deprived  of  his  tutnuit  support,  and  doubtful  ot  the  fidelity  of 
bis  subjects,  the  greatness  of  Chosroes  was  still  conspicuous  in  its  niins.  The 
number  of  five  hundred  thousand  may  be  interpreted  as  an  oriental  metaphor, 
to  describe  the  men  and  arms,  the  horses  and  elephants  that  covered  Media  and 
Assyria  against  the  invasion  of  Heraclius.  Yet  the  Romans  boldly  advanced 
from  the  Araxes  to  the  Tigris,  and  the  timid  prudence  of  Rhazates  was  content 
to  jbllow  them  by  forced  marches  throu^  a  desolate  country,  till  he  received 
a  peremptory  mandate  to  risk  the  fate  of  Persia  in  a  decisive  oattle.  Eastward 
of^tbe  Tigris,  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  Mosal,  the  great  Nineveh  had  formerly 
been  erected  :(101)  the  city,  and  even  the  ruins  of  the  ci^,  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared :(102)  the  vacant  space  afforded  a  spacious  field  for  the  operations  of 
the  two  armies.  But  these  operations  are  neglected  by  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians and,  like  authors  of  epic  poetry  and  romance,  they  ascribe  the  victory,  not 
!o  the  military  conduct,  but  to  the  personal  valour,  of  tneir  favourite  hero.  On 
this  memorable  day,  Heraclius,  on  his  horse  Phallas,  surpassed  the  bravest  ot 

(99)  EpIplMBia,  or  Endoda,  die  odIt  daugliter  of  HeracUna  and  his  tint  wife  Eudocta,  was  bora  H 
Conaiantioople  on  die  7th  of  Julr.  A.  D.  611.  bepUaed  tiie  15di  of  Aug lut,  and  crowned  (in  the  oratory  of 
St.  Btepben  io  tbe  palace)  die  4ih  of  October  of  die  Mine  year.  At  tbia  Ume  she  was  about  fifteen. 
Eudoeia  wae  afterward  lent  to  ber  Turl^lali  husband,  but  the  news  of  his  deaUi  stopped  her  Journey  and; 
prevented  the  oonaununadoa  (Ducanie,  FaniUn  ByxanUn.  p.  118). 

(100)  Elmacio  (Hist  Satacen.  p.  13—16,)  gives  some  curious  and  probalile  facts;  but  bis  numbers  are 
radier  too  high— 300,000  Romans  assembled  at  Edeasa-500,MO  Persians  killed  at  Niueveh.  The  abate- 
ment of  a  cipher  Is  scarcely  enough  to  restore  bis  sanity. 

(101)  Cieslas  (apud.  Dlodor.  Sicul.  torn.  1.  L  ii.  p.  115,  rdit  WessellngO  assigns  460  stadia  (perhaps  only 
33  miles)  for  the  cireoflftferonos  of  Nineveh.  Jonas  talhs  of  three  days'  Journey:  tbe  190,000  peiMMM 
deaeribed  by  die  orophet  as  incapable  of  discerning  their  right  hand  ftom  their  left,  may  afford  about 
700,000  peiaons  of  aU  ages  for  the  inhabitants  of  diat  ancient  capital  (Cnguet,  Orlgtnes  des  Loiz,  dtc.  ton. 
111.  part  1.  p.  OS,  03),  which  ceased  to  exist  600  years  before  ChrisL  The  western  suburb  stiU  subsisted, 
and  Is  menUoned  under  die  name  of  lloaul  in  the  first  age  of  the  Arm  Ian  kballffs. 

.  (108)  Nlebuhr  (Voyages  en  Arable,  kc  torn.  11.  p.  986,)  passsd  over  Nineveh  wldKmt  pereeivlog  It. 
He  rolstooh  foi^  a  ridge  of  hills  the  old  ramiiart  of  brick  or  eanh.  It  Is  said  to  bare  been  IJO  Aal  bklL 
'— ""MwlUiUOOtowcn  each  of  dM  height  of  900  ftd.  ^^' 
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bit  wafnofTS :  his  lip  was  pierced  with  a  spear,  the  steed  wa«  wounded  in  the 
ttnghf  but  be  carried  bis  master  safe  and  ▼ictorious  through  the  triple  phalanx 
of  Uie  Barbarians.  In  the  beat  of  the  action,  three  valiant  cbieft  were  succes- 
sirely  slain  br  the  sword  and  lance  of  the  emperor :  amonr  these  was  Rbazatea 
Himself;  be  fell  like  a  soldier,  but  tbe  sight  of  his  head  scattered  g^f  and 
despair  throueh  the  fainting  ranks  of  the  Persians.  His  armour  of  pure  and 
massy  gold,  tne  shield  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  plates,  the  sword  and  belt^ 
the  sacklle  and  cuirass,  adorned  the  triumph  of  neraclius,  and  if  he  had  not 
been  faithful  to  Christ  and  his  mother,  tbe  champion  of  Rome  might  have  ofieied 
tbe  fourth  omme  spofls  to  tbe  Jupiter  of  the  CapitoL(l03^  In  the  battle  of 
Nineveh,  wnich  was  fieroelr  fought  from  day-break  to  tne  eleventh  hoaT, 
twenty-eigbt  standards,  besides  those  which  migbt  be  broken  or  torn,  were- 
taken  from  tbe  Persians :  tbe  greatest  part  of  their  armr  was  cut  in  pieces,  and 
the  victors,  concealing  their  own  loss,  passed  the  nient  on  tbe  field.  They 
acknowledged,  that  on  this  occasion  it  was  less  difficult  to  kill  than  to  discomnt 
the  soldiers  of  Chosroes ;  amidst  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  no  more  than  tw<v 
bow-shot  from  the  enemy,  tbe  remnant  of  tbe  Persian  cavalry  stood  firm  till  the 
seventh  hour  of  tbe  night ;  about  the  eighth  hour  tbey  retired  to  their  unrifled 
camp,  collected  their  bafisajge,  and  dispersed  on  all  sides,  from  the  want  of 
orders  rather  than  of  resdution.  The  ailirenoe  of  Heraclius  was  not  less  ad«> 
mirable  in  tbe  use  of  victoiy;  hj  a  march  of  forty-eight  miles  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  his  vanguard  occupied  the  bridges  ot  the  greater  and  the  lesa 
Zab ;  and  the  cities  and  the  palaces  of  Assyria  were  opened  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Romans.  By  a  just  g^dation  of  maflpnifieent  scenes,  th^  penetrated  to 
the  royal  seat  of  Dastagerd,*and,  though  much  of  the  treasure  baa  been  removed, 
and  much  bad  been  expended,  the  remainin||;  wealth  appears  to  have  exceedea 
their  hopes,  and  even  to  have  satiated  tbeu*  avarice.  Whatever  could  not  be 
easily  transported,  they  consumed  with  fire,  that  Cbosroes  mi^ht  feel  the  anguish 
of  those  wounds,  which  he  bad  so  often  inflicted  on  the  provinces  of  the  empire  : 
and  justice  might  allow  the  excuse,  if  tbe  desolation  nad  been  confined  to  the 
works  of  r^^r luxury,  if  national  hatred,  military  license,  and  religious  zeal* 
bad  not  wasted  with  equal  rage  tbe  habitations  aikl  the  temples  of  tl^  ^iltless 
subject.  The  recovery  of  three  hundred  Roman  standards,  and  tbe  deliverance 
of  tne  numerous  captives  of  Edessa  and  Alexandria,  reflect  a  purer  glory  on  the 
arms  of  Heraclius.  From  the  palace  of  Dastagerd,  he  pursued  his  marcn  within' 
a  few  miles  of  Modain  or  Ctesipfaon,  till  he  was  stopped,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arba,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  passage,  the  rigour  of  tne  season,  and  peibaps  the 
ftune  of  an  impreenaole  capital.  The  return  of  the  emperor  is  marked  by  the 
modem  name  of  tbe  city  of  Sberhzour ;  he  fortunately  passed  mount  Zara  before 
tbe  snow,  which  fell  incessantly  thirty-four  days,  and  tbe  citizens  of  Gandzaca, 
or  Tauris,  were  .compelled  to  entertain  his  soldiers  and  their  horses  with  an 
hospitable  reception. (104) 

I  A.  D.  627.]  When  the  ambition  of  Chosroes  was  reduced  to  the  defence 
lis  hereditaiy  kingdom,  the  love  of  gloiy,  or  even  the  sense  of  shame,  should 
have  urged  him  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  neld.  In  tlie  battle  of  Nineveh,  his 
courage  might  have  taught  the  Persians  to  vanquish,  or  he  might  have  fallen 
with  honour  by  the  lance  of  a  Roman  emperor.  The  successor  of  Cyrus  chose 
lather,  at  a  secure  distance,  to  expect  the  event,  to  assemble  the  relics  of  the 
^feat,  and  to  retire  by  measured  steps  before  the  march  of  Heraclius,  till  he 
beheld  with  a  sigh  the  once  loved  mansions  of  Dastagerd.  Both  his  friends 
and  enemies  were  persuaded,  that  it  was  tbe  intention  of  Chosroes  to  bury 
himself  under  tbe  ruins  of  tbe  city  and  palace  ;  and  as  both  might  have  been 

(109)  Sex  regla  arma  fero  (nffl  Bonmlin,  in  die  flrat  eanMeTmdon). . .  .Mna  posiea  (coDtlnnes  LiTy,  L 
10,)  inter  tni  beila,  opinm  pnru  •uol  tpolla,  ndeo  ran  t^oM  fbrtooa  decoria  If  Varro  (apud  Ponjp 
Fa«um,  p.  JOe,edlL  Dacier,)  could  jinUry  his  liberality  in  granting  tiw  9fima  ipolla  even  to  a  oommoQ 
aoldler  who  had  elain  Uie  king  or  general  of  tbe  enemy,  the  honour  would  have  been  much  more  chea^ 


(104)  tn  deecriblng  this  last  azpadition  of  Reraellna,  tbe  fbets,  the  places,  tad  the  dates  of  Theopbane»> 
(p  985— S7I,)  are  so  accurate  and  authentic  that  he  must  have  folh>wed  the  original  letteta  of  tho- 
emperor,  of  whkb  the  Paschal  Chronide  has  pieseived  (p.  306—40%)  a  very  eutoos  spedmen. 
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e^aliy  advene  to  his  flig^bt,  the  monarch  of  Asia,  with  Sira,*aiid  three  < 
binesy  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  nine  days  before  the  arriyal  of  the 
Romans.  The  slow  and  stately  procession  in  which  be  showed  himself  to 
the  prostrate  crowd,  was  changed  to  a  rapid  and  secret  journey ;  and  the  first 
evenine  he  lodged  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant,  whose  humble  door  would^ 
«carcefy  give  admittance  to  the  great  kin^.(105)  His  sujperstition  was  subdued 
by  fear :  on  the  third  day,  he  entered  with  joy  the  fortifications  of  Ctesiphon ; 
yet  he  still  doubted  of  his  safety  till  he  had  opposed  the  river  Tigris  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  Romans.  The  discovery  of  his  flight  agitated  with  terror  and 
tumult  the  palace,  the  city,  and  the  camp  of  Dasta^erd:  the  satraps  hesitated 
whether  they  had  most  to  fear  from  their  sovereign  or  the  enemy ;  and  the 
females  of  the  haram  were  astonished  and  pleased  by  the  sight  of  mankind,  till 
«the  jealous  husband  of  three  thousand  wives  again  confined  them  to  a  more  dis* 
tant  castle.  At  his  command,  the  army  of  Dastaserd  retreated  to  a  new  camp : 
'the  front  was  covej^d  by  the  Arba,  and  a  line  ot  two  hundred  elephants :  the 
■troops  of  the  more  distant  provinces  successively  arrived,  and  the  vilest  domes- 
tics of  the  king  and  satraps  were  enrolled  {or  the  last  defence  of  the  throne. 
It  was  still  in  the  power  of  Chosroes  to  obtain  a  reasonable  peace  ;  and  he  was 
repeatedly  pressed  by  the  messengers  of  Heraclius,  to  spare  the  blood  of  bis 
subjects,  and  to  relieve  a  humane  conqueror  from  the  painful  duty  of  canring 
fire  and  sword  through  the  fairest  countries  of  Asia,  but  the  pride  of  the  Per- 
sian had  not  yet  sunk  to  the  level  of  his  fortune  ;  he  derived  a  momentaiy  con- 
fidence from  the  retreat  of  the  emperor ;  he  wept,  with  impotent  rage,  over  the 
ruins  of  his  Assyrian  palaces,  and  disregarded  too  long  the  rising  murmurs  of 
the  nation,  who  complained  that  their  lives  and  fortunes  were  sacrificed  to  the 
obstinacy  of  an  old  man.  That  unhappy  old  man  was  himself  tortured  with  the 
sharpest  pains  both  of  mind  and  body ;  and,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  approach- 
ing endf  he  resolved  to  fix  the  tiara  on  the  head  of  Merdaza,  the  most  favoured 
of  his  sons.  But  the  will  of  Chosroes  was  no  longer  revered,  and  Siroes,^who 
gloried  in  the  rank  and  merit  of  his  mother  Sira,  had  conspired  with  the  male- 
contents  to  assert  and  anticipate  the  rights  of  primogeniture.(106)  Twenty-two 
satraps,  they  styled  themselves  patriots,  were  tempted  by  the  wealth  ana  hon- 
ours of  a  new  reign ;  to  the  soldiers,  the  heirs  of  Chosroes  promised  an  increase 
of  pay ;  to  the  Christians  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  to  the  captives, 
liberty  and  rewards ;  and  to  the  nation,  instant  peace  and  the  reduction  of 
taxes.  It  was  determined  by  the  conspirators,  that  Siroes,  with  the  ensigns  of 
royalty,  should  appear  in  the  camp ;  and  if  the  enterprise  should  fail,  his  escape 
was  contrived  to  the  Imperial  court.  But  the  new  monarch  was  saluted  with 
unanimous  acclamations ;  the  flight  of  Chosroes  (yet  where  could  he  have  fled  ?) 
was  rudely  arrested,  eighteen  sons  were  massacred^  before  his  face,  and  he 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  expired  on  the  fifth  day.  The  Greeks 
and  modern  Persians  minutely  describe  how  Chosroes  was  iudjlted,  and 
famished,  and  tortured  by  the  command  of  an  inhuman  son,  who  so  far  surpassed 
the  example  of  his  father :  but  at  the  time  of  his  death,  what  tongue  would 
relate  the  story  of  the  parricide  ?  what  eye  could  penetrate  into  the  Urwer  qf 
darkneuF  According  to  the  faith  and  mercy  of  his  Christian  enemies,  he  sunk 
without  hope  into  a  still  deeper  abyss  ;(107)  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
tyrants  of  eveiy  age  and  sect  are  the  nest  entitled  to  such  infernal  abodes.  The 
gloiy  of  the  house  of  Sassan  ended  with  the  life  of  Chosroes :  his  unnatural  son 
enjoyed  only  eight  months  the  fruit  of  his  crimes ;  and  in  the  space  of  four 

(105)  Tbe  words  of  Ttaeophanes  are  remarkable:  uoiiXBt  Xoctimk u{  mkw  yp^t  t»9i^tvii  fLttvahg 
Xwpi;9cis  cv  n;  rirrv  Oopa,  i/v  iSw/  ttrxflTov  ^HpaxXtiot  tOiafmatip.  909).  Young  prtneei  who  diaeover  « 
proprnfliiy  to  war  •hould  repeatedly  transcribe  and  Uanslate  mich  salutary  texts. 

(106;  The  auihentic  narrative  of  the  fkll  of  Chosroes  is  conulned  in  Uie  letter  of  Heraclius  (Cbroo. 
Paschal,  p.  388,)  and  tbe  history  of  Theophanes  (p.  271). 

(107)  On  the  Arat  rumour  of  the  death  of  Chosroes,  a  Heracliad  in  two  cantos  was  instanUy  publislieit 
at  Constantinople  by  Georige  of  Pisidia  (p.  97—105).  A  priest  and  a  poet  might  very  properly  exult  in  Uie 
^amnatinn  of  the  public  enemy  Uiixtatav  tv  raprafMi  ▼•  56) ;  but  such  mean  revenge  Is  unworthy  of  « 
king  and  a  conqueror ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  so  mu^  Made  superstition  {dtonaxos  Xocpoiis  tnet  «u 
tnriMtfiaTiaOfi  us  ra  KaraxBovta. . .  .tit  to  mp  ttKaravMWt  ic-c.)  m  the  letter  of  Heraclius*  he  * 
applauds  the  parricide  of  Siroes  as  an  act  of  piety  andjustiee.^ 
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jetMt  the  reg;al  title  wa$  iissuraed  by  nine  candidatesy  who  disputed,  with  th* 
«woffd  or  da^^r,  the  fragments  of  an  exhausted  monarchy.  Eveiy  province^ 
and  each  city  of  Persia,  was  the  scene  of  independence,  of  discord,*and  of 
blood,  and  toe  state  of  anarchy  prevailed  about  eight  yean  longer,  till  the 
factious  were  silenced  and  united  under  the  common  yoke  of  the  Arabian 
«alipbs.(108} 

[A.  D.  638.]  As  soon  as  the  mountains  became  passable,  the  emperor 
^received  the  welcome  news  of  the  success  of  the  conspiracy,  the  death  of 
CiMMFoes,  and  the  elevation  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  throne  of  Persia.  The 
authors  of  the  revolution,  eager  to  display  their  merits  in  the  court  or  camp  of 
Tauris,  preceded  the  ambassadors  of  Siroes,  who  delivered  the  letters  of  their 
master  lo  his  IfroAer  the  emperor  of  the  Romans.(109)  In  the  language  of  the 
usurpers  of  erery  age,  he  imputes  his  own  crimes  to  the  Deity,  and,  without 
degrading  his  equal  majesty,  he  offers  to  reconcile  the  long  discord  of  the  two 
nations,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  more  durable  than  brass  or  iron.  The 
conditions  of  the  treaty  were  easily  defined  and  faithfully  executed.  In  the 
^recovery  of  the  standards  and  nrisooers  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  the  emperor  imitatea  the  example  of  Augustus :  their  care  of  the 
motional  dignity  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  the  times,  but  the  decay  oif 
geniuB  may  be  measured  by  the  distance  oetween  Horace  and  Geoige  of  Pisi- 
dia :  the  subjects  and  brethren  of  Heraclius  were  redeemed  from  persecutioi^ 
slavery,  and  exile ;  but  instead  of  the  Roman  eagles,  the  true  wood  of  the  holy 
cross  was  restored  to  the  importunate  demands  of  the  successor  of  Constantine. 
The  victor  was  not  ambitious  of  enlaiging  the  weakness  of  the  empire ;  the 
son  of  Chosroes  abandoned  without  regret  the  conquests  of  his  father ;  the  Per- 
sians who  evacuated  the  cities  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  honourably  conducted 
to  the  frontier,  and  a  war  which  baa  wounded  tne  vitals  of  the  two  monarchies, 
produced  no  change  in  their  external  and  relative  situation.  The  return  of 
Heraclius  from  Tauris  to  Constantinople,  was  a  perpetual  triumph :  and  after 
the  exploits  of  six  glorious  campaigns,  he  peaceably  enjoyed  the  sabbath  of  his 
4oils.  After  a  loqg  impatience,  the  senate,  (he  cleigy,  and  the  people,  went 
forth  to  meet  their  hero,  with  tears  and  acclamations,  with  olive  branches  and 
innumerable  lamps :  he  entered  the  capital  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fpur  elephants ; 
>and  as  soon  as  the  emperor  could  disengage  himself  from  the  tumult  of  public 
joy,  be  tasted  more  genuine  satisfaction  in  the  embraces  of  his  mother  and  his 
soo.(no) 

The  succeeding  year  was  ilkistcated  by  a  triumph  of  a  very  different  kind, 
the  restitution  of  the  true  cioas  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  Heraclnis  performed  in 
person  the  pilgrimage  of  Jerusalem,  the  identity  of  the  relic  was  verified  by  the 
discreet  patriarch,(lll)  and  this  august  ceremony  has  been  commemorated  by 
the  annual  festival  of  the  exaltation  of  the  cross.  Before  the  emperor  presumed 
to  tread  the  consecrated  growd,  he  was  instructed  to  strip  himself  of  the  diadem 
^od  purple,  the  pomp  and  yanity  of  the  world :  but  in  the  judginent  of  his 
4Acrgj9  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  was  more  easily  reconciled  with  the  pre- 
'Cepts  of  the  gospel.^  He  again  ascended  his  throne  to  receive  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  India :  and  the  fame  of  Moses,  Alexan- 
der, and  Hercules,(113)  was  eclipsed,  in  the  popular  estimation,  by  the  superior 

(106)  Tbe  bett  orlenul  ftcoonnti  oftiito  tail  period  of  iIm  BMuntan  kio^  are  foond  in  EatyeUw 
<Anna!.  torn.  fi.  p.  951—858),  who  dtaMinMes  the  penricMe  of  Slraee,  d*Herbdot  (BthUocMqiM  Orienlale, 
p.  789,)  and  Anemannl  (BIbllochee.  OrientaL  torn.  Uf .  p.  415—40). 

(109)  Tbe  letter  of  Siroes  In  the  Paschal  Chronicle  (p.  409)*  unfortunately  ends  befbre  he  pioocedi  lo 
]nislneaB.t  The  treaty  ajmeara  in  Its  execution  in  the  histories  ofTlMophanes  and  NlGepboriiik 

(110)  Tbe  burtiien  of  ComeiHe^s  song, 


*  Montrez  Heraelios  au  peapte  out  rattend,'* 
is  much  better  suited  to  the  present  occasion.  Bee  his  triumpo  in  Theophanea  (p.  973,  973.)  and 
Nicephorus  (p.  15, 16).  The  me  of  the  mother  and  tenderness  of  tbe  son  are  attested  by  Geoife  of  Pisldia 
(Ben.  Abar.  35!^  Ice  p.  49).  Tbe  metaphor  of  tbe  BabbaUi  Is  used,  aomewtaat  profhaefy,  by  these  Byxan- 
Uue  Christians. 

(HI)  See  Baronius  (Annal.  Bccfes.  A.  D.  098,  No.  1-4),  Bntyehius  (Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  940-448),  Nlea- 
pliorus  (Brev.  p.  15).  The  seals  of  tlie  case  had  nerer  been  broken ;  and  tlita  preservatk>n  of  tiie  cioas  la 
aeertbefl  (under  God)  to  the  devotion  of  queen  Slra. 

(113)  Geone  of  Pisldia,  Aeroas.  iii.  de  Expedit  eoBira  Penaa,  415,  *e.,  and  Heraelcid. 'AeroH.  t 
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merit  and  g^lory  of  the  great  Heraclius.  Tet  the  deliverer  of  the  Ea&t  wir 
indig^ent  and  feeble.  Otthe  Penian  spoils,  the  most  valuable  portion  had  beelH 
expended  in  the  war,  distributed  to  the  soldiers,  or  buried,  by  an  unlucky  tem— 

est,  in  the  waves  of  the  Euzine.  The  conscience  of  the  emperor  was  oppreased- 
the  oblig;ation  of  restoring^  the  wealth  of  the  cleiigT,  which  he  had  borrowed 
for  their  own  defence :  a  perpetual  fund  was  required  to  satisfy  these  inexorable 
creditors ;  the  provinces^  already  wasted  by  the  arms  and  avarice  of  the  Per- 
sians, were  compelled  to  a  second  payment  of  the  same  taxes ;  and  the  arrears 
of  a  simple  citizen,  the  treasurer  of  Damascus,  were  commuted  to  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  loss  of  two  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diers,(113)  who  had  fallen  by  the  sword,  was  of  less  fatal  importance  than  the 
decay  of  arts,  ag^riculture,  and  population,  in  this  long  and  destructive  war; 
and  although  a  victorious  army  nad  been  formed  under  the  standard  of  Hera- 
clius, the  unnatural  effort  appears  to  have  exhausted  rather  than  exercised  their 
strength;  While  the  emperor  triumphed  at  Constantinople  or  Jerusalem,  ae 
obscure  town  on  the  confines  of  Syria  was  pillaged  by  the  Saracens,  and  they 
cut  in  pieces  some  troops  who  advanced  to  its  relief;  an  ordinary  and  trifling 
occurrence,  had  it  not  been  the  prelude  of  a  mighty  revolution.  These  robbers- 
were  the  apostles  of  Mahomet :  their  fanatic  valour  had  emerged  from  the 
desert ;  and  in  the  last  eight  years  of  his  re%n,  Heraclius  lost  to  the  Arabs,  the 
same  provinces  which  he  had  rescued  from  the  Persians. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

'Theologtcal  hidory  of  the  doctrine  of  the  hearnaiion^Tke  hvman  and  dnme 
nature  ofChritt—I^nmiiy  of  the  wUriartkt  of  Alexandria  and  CbiutantHiopJe 
— St,  Cyril  and  Natorim — Third  general  council  vf  Ephau9-~Htrety  tfEw' 
tyches — Fourth  general  council  qfChalcedon — CXvu  and  ecdenaUiM  Mcord' 
— Intolerance  of  Justinian — The  three  chapters — The  Monothdite  controversy 
-^HtaUqfthe  oriental  sects  :-^L  The  Nedorians-^K  The  Jacobites^UL  7%e 
Maronttes — IF.  Tlie  Armemans^V.  The  Copts  and  Abyssimans* 

After  the  extinction  of  paganism,  the  Christians  in  peace  and  piety  might 
have  enjoyed  their  solitary  triumph.  But  the  principle  of  discord  was  alive  iiy 
their  bosom,  and  they  were  more  solicitous  to  explore  the  nature,  than  to  prac- 
tise the  laws,  of  their  founder.  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  dnputes  ol 
the  Trinity  were  succeeded  by  those  of  the  Incarnatioit  :  alike  scandalous 
to  the  church,  alike  j)emicious  to  the  state,  stilt  more  minute  in  their  origin,  still 
more  durable  in  their  effects.  It  is  my  design  to  comprise,  in  the  present  chap* 
ter,  a  religious  war  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  to  represent  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  schism  of  the  oriental  sects,  and  to  introiluce  their  clamorous 
or  sanguinary  contests,  by  a  modest  inquiry  into  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive 
church.(l) 

6S— 138.  1  neglect  the  roetner  pvAlleie  of  Daniel,  Tf rooUieua,  See.  Ghoeroee  tnd  tiie  ehagan  were  of 
courae  compoied  to  Bclehaxzar,  Pharaoh,  Uie  old  eerpenL  k^ 

(113)  Suldaa  (in  Excerpt  Hist.  Byzant  p.  46,)  givee  Uita  number;  bat  either  the  Perntm,  muet  be  read 
for  the  Isaurian  wab  or  thii  pamfe  does  not  belong  to  the  empervr  HeracUiu. 

(1)  Bjr  what  meaMhall  I  authenticate  thia  previoue  Inquiry,  whkh  I  have  itndied  to  circanMcribe  and 
compreeH?— If  I  perein  in  Bopporting  each  fact  or  reflection  by  ite  proper  and  tpecial  evidence,  every  line 
would  demand  a  etring  of  testlmoniee,  and  every  note  would  ewell  to  a  critical  disBertadon.  But  the 
numberleai  paeeaget  of  antiquity  which  I  have  eeen  with  my  own  eyes,  are  compiled,  digested,  and  illus* 
uated,  by  Pettmius  and  i>  CUrc^  by  Beausobre  and  Mosheim.  I  shall  be  content  to  fortify  mj  narrative 
by  the  names  and  charactera  of  theie  respectable  guides ;  and  in  the  contemplation  of  a  minute  or  remote 
object,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  borrow  the  aid  of  the  strongest  glasses:  1.  The  Dogwtaia  Tke^Ugica  of 
Petavius,  is  a  work  of  incredible  labour  and  compass;  the  volumes  which  relate  solely  to  the  incarna- 
tion (two  (bIloB,  fifth  and  sixth,  of  837  pages,)  are  divided  into  xvi  books— the  first  of  history,  the  remainder 
of  controveray  and  doctrine.  The  Jesuits  learning  is  copious  and  correct ;  his  lallnity  Is  pure,  his  method 
dear,  his  Mrgument  profound  and  well  connected;  but  he  is  the  slave  of  the  fkihers,  the  scourge  of^here- 
tks,  and  the  enemy  of  truth  and  candow,  as  often  as  ikty  are  inimkal  to  the  Catholic  cause.  3.  The 
Armenian  Le  Clerc,  who  has  composed  in  a  quarto  volume  (Amsterdam,  1716,)  the  ecclesiastical  histoi|r 
of  the  first  two  centuries,  was  free  both  in  Us  temper  and  sHuation;  his  seose  is  dear,  but  his  thoughtf 
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1.  A  laudable  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  first  proselytes,  has  countenanced 
the  beHef,  the  hope,  the  wish,  that  the  Ebionites,  or  at  least  the  Nazarenes, 
were  distinguished  only  by  their  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  practice  of  the 
Mosaic  rites.  Their  cnurches  have  disappeared,  their  books  are  obliterated ; 
their  obscure  freedom  mijz^ht  allow  a  latitude  of  faith,  and  the  softness  of  their 
infant  creed  would  be  variously  moulded  hj  the  zeal  or  prudence  of  three  hun* 
dred  years.  Yet  the  most  charitable  criticism  must  refuse  these  sectaries  any 
knowledge  of  the  pure  and  proper  divinity  of  Christ.  Educated  in  the  school  of 
Jewish  prophecy  and  prejudice,  they  had  never  been  taught  to  elevate  their  hopes; 
above  a  human  and  temporal  Messiah. (2)  If  they  had  courage  to  hail  thei£* 
king  when  he  appeared  in  a  plebeian  garb,  their  grosser  apprehensions  were:: 
incapable  of  discerning  their  uod,  who  had  studiously  disguised  his  celestiaL 
character  under  the  name  and  person  of  a  mortal.(3)  The  familiar  companions-. 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  conversed  with  their  friend  and  countiymen,  who  in  alh 
the  actions  of  rational  and  animal  life,  appeared  of  the  same  species  with  them- 
selves. His  progress  from  infanc^y  to  youth  and  manhood,  was  marked  by  a 
regular  increase  in  stature  and  wisdom  ;  and  aAer  a  painful  agony  of  mind  and- 
b<Kly  he  expired  on  the  cross.  He  lived  and  died  for  the  service  of  mankind : 
but  the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  had  likewise  been  devoted  to  the  cause  oi 
religion  and  justice ;  and  although  the  stoic  or  the  hero  may  disdain  the  humble 
virtues  of  Jesus,  the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his  friend  and  countir  may  be 
esteemed  the  purest  evidence  of  his  humanity.  The  miracles  of  the  sospeL 
could  not  astonish  a  people  who  beld,  with  intrepid  faith,  the  more  splendid, 
prodigies  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  prophets  of  ancient  days  cured  diseases^, 
raised  the  dead,  divided  the  sea,  stopped  the  sun,  and  ascended  to  heaven  in  a. 
fiery  chariot.  And  the  metaphorical  style  of  the  Hebrews  might  ascribe  to  & 
saint  and  martyr,  the  adoptive  title  of  Son  of  God. 

Yet  in  the  insufficient  creed  of  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites,  a  distinctfoir 
is  faintly  noticed  between  the  heretics,  who  confounded  the  generation  of  Christ 
in  the  common  order  of  nature,  and  the  less  guilty  schismatics,  who  revered  the 
vir^ity  of  his  mother,  and  excluded  the  aid  of  an  earthly  father.  The  incre- 
dulity of  the  former  was  countenanced  by  the  visible  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
the  legal  marriage  of  his  reputed  parents,  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  his  lineal  claim 
to  the  kingdom  of  David  and  the  inheritance  of  Judah.  But  the  secret  and 
authentic  history  has  been  recorded  in  several  copies  ofihe  gospel  according  to 
St.  Matthew,(4y  which  these  sectaries  long  preserved  in  the  original  Hebrew,(5) 

are  nnrrow ;  tie  Mlacei  the  reason  or  folly  of  ages  to  the  standard  of  his  private  Judgment,  and  hb  impar* 
tiallty  Is  sometimes  quickened,  and  Rometlmee  tainted,  by  his  opposition  to  the  nitfaera.  See  the  heretics. 
(CorinlhlajM,  Ixxx.  Eliionltea,  eiii.  Carpocratians,  cxz.  VaJenUnians,  cxzi.  Basilidians,  cxxiil.  Marcio- 
nites,  cxh.  ice.)  under  their  proper  dates.  3.  The  Histoire  Critique  du  Manlcheisme  (Amsterdam,  1734^ 
1739,  3  vols,  quarto,  with  a  posUiumous  dissertation  sur  lea  Nazarenes,  Lausanne,  1745)  of  M.  de  Beau- 
sobre,  is  a  treasure  of  ancient  philoeophy  and  tlMOlogy.  The  learned  historian  spins  with  Incomparable^ 
art  the  systemaiic  thread  of  opinion,  and  transforms  himself  by  turns  into  the  person  of  a  saint,  a  sage, 
or  a  heretic  Yet  his  refinement  Is  someUmes  excessive  i  he  betrays  an  amiable  partiality  in  favour  oC 
the  weaker  side,  and,  while  he  guards  against  calumny,  he  does  not  allow  sufficient  scope  for  superBtit{oi» 
and  fanaUdsin.  A  copious  table  of  contents  will  direct  the  reader  to  any  point  that  be  wishes  tu  examine. 
4.  Less  profound  than  Petavius,  leas  independent  than  Le  Clerc,  less  ingenious  than  Beausobre,  the  hia- 
lorian  IHoeheini  Is  full,  rational,  correct,  and  moderate.  In  his  learned  work,  De  Rebus  Christianis  aiita 
Constantinum  (Helmstadt,  1753,  quarto),  see  the  AVtzarenes  and  Ebianiu$y  p.  173—179.  398-^338;  The.- 
Gnostics  in  general,  p.  179,  fcc.  CcrintktUt  p.  196—209.  Baviiides,  p.  353—361.  Carpocrates,  p.  36:1— 
3S7.    ValentTnus,  p.  371—389.    Marcion,  p.  404 — 410.    The  Manichcans,  p.  839—837,  ice 

(3)  Kat  vapvnrtKn^^S  tov  Xm^'ov  mvpvzsov  c(  avSpiSaav  tspocSoKvuev  ycvKvcffdai,  says  the  Jewiisfr 
Tryphon  (Justin.  Dialog,  p.  907,)*ia  the  name  of  his  counuymen ;  ana  the  modem  Jews,  the  few  who 
divert  ibeir  thoughts  from  money  lu  religion,  still  bold  the  sam^  language,  and  allege  the  literal  sense  of 
the  prophets.t 

(3)  Cbrysostom  (Basnage,  Hist  des  Julfs,  torn.  v.  c.  9,  p.  183,)  and  Athanaslus  (Peiav.  Dogmat.  Theo- 
log.  torn.  V.  1. 1,  c  S,  p.  3,)  are  obliged  to  confesa  that  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  rarely  mentioned  by  himself 
or  his  apostles. 

(4)  The  first  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  did  not  exist  in  the  Eblonlte  copies  (Epiphan.  Bcres.  xxz.  13) , 
and  the  miraculous  conception  is  one  of  the  last  articles  which  Dr.  Priestley  has  curtailed  from  his  scanty 
cieed.l 

(5)  It  la  probable  enough  that  the  first  of  the  gospels  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  converts  was  compoaed 
in  !lic  Hebrew  or  Syriac  idiom :  the  fact  is  aUested  by  a  chain  of  fathers— Papias,  Irencus.  Origen,  Jeronv 
frr.  It  is  devouUy  believed  by  the  Catholics,  and  admitted  by  Casaubon,  Groiius,  and  Isaac  Voasiua 
htrone  the  protestant  critics.  But  this  Hebrew  gospel  of  St. Matthew  is  most  unaccountably  lost;  ani 
wt  may  accnse  the  dillfrcnce  or  idflity  of  the  primitive  churchen,  who  have  preferred  the  unauthorized 
▼crslon  of  some  nameless  Greek     Erasmus  and  his  followers,  who  respect  our  Greek  text  aa  the  ori^a* 
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ftt  the  sole  evidence  of  their  faith.  The  natural  suspicions  of  the  husband  ood- 
flcious  of  his  own  chastity,  were  dispelled  by  the  assurance  (in  a  dream)  that 
his  wife  was  pregnant  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  as  this  distant  and  domestic 
prodigy  could  not  fall  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  historian,  he  must 
nave  listened  to  the  same  voice  which  dictated  to  Isaiah  the  future  conception 
of  a  vii^n.  The  son  of  a  vii^in,  generated  by  the  ine£fab)e  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  was  a  creature  without  example  or  resemblance,  sujserior  in  eveiy 
attnbute  of  mind  and  body  to  the  children  of  Adam.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  Greek  or  Chaldean  philosophy,(6)  the  Jews(7)  were  persuaded  of  tiie 
pre-existencc,  transmigration,  a^ia  immortality  of  souls ;  and  Providence  was 
justified  by  a  supposition,  that  they  were  confined  in  their  earthly  prisons  to 
expiate  the  stains  which  they  had  contracted  in  a  former  state.(8)  But  the 
d^rees  of  purity  and  corruption  are  almost  immeasurable.  It  maj  be  fairly 
presumed,  mat  the  most  sublime  and  virtuous  of  human  spirits  was  infused  into 
the  ofl&pring  of  Maiy  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ;(9)  that  his  abasement  was  the  result 
of  his  voluntary  choice  :  and  that  the  object  of  his  mission  was  to  purify,  not 
fais  own,  but  the  sins  of  tne  world.  On  his  return  to  his  native  skies,  he  received 
(he  immense  reward  of  his  obedience ;  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  Messiah^ 
^hich  had  been  daricly  foretold  b^  the  DToi)hets,  under  the  carnal  images  of 
peace,  of  conquest,  and  of  dominion.  Omnipotence  could  enlaige  the  human 
faculties  of  Christ  to  the  extent  of  his  celestial  office.  In  the  lai^age  of  anti- 
(luity,  the  title  of  God  has  not  been  severely  confined  to  the  fii^t  parent ;  and  his 
incomparable  minister,  his  only  begotten  Son,  might  claim,  witoout  presump- 
tion, the  religious,  thoufi[h  secondary,  worship  of  a  subject  worid. 

II.  The  seeds  of  the  faith,  which  had  slowly  arisen  in  the  rocky  and  uneratcful 
«oil  of  Judea,  were  transplanted  in  full  maturity,  to  the  happier  climes  of  the  Gen- 
iWes ;  and  the  strangers  of  Rome  or  Asia,  who  never  beheld  the  manhood,  were 
the  more  readily  disposed  to  embrace  the  divinity,  of  Christ.  The  polytbeist 
and  the  philosopher,  the  Greek  and  the  Barbarian,  were  alike  accustomed  to 
conceive  a  long  succession,  an  infinite  chain  of  angels,  or  demons,  or  deities,  or 
aeons,  or  emanations,  issuing  from  the  throne  of  light.  Nor  could  it  seem  strarm 
or  incredible,  that  the  first  of  these  seons,  the  Lo^f  or  Word  of  God,  of  the 
same  substance  with  the  Father,  should  descend  upon  earth  to  deliver  the 
human  race  from  vice  and  error,  and  to  conduct  them  in  the  paths  of  life  and 
immortality.  But  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  eternity  and  inherent  pravity 
<of  matter,  infected  the  primitive  churches  of  the  East.  Many  among  the  Gen- 
tile proselytes,  refused  to  believe  that  a  celestial  spirit,  an  undivided  portion 
'0(  the  first  essence,  had  been  personally  united  with  a  mass  of  impure  and 
contaminated  flesh :  and,  in  their  zeal  for  the  divinity,  they  piously  abjured 
the  humanity  of  Christ.  While  his  blood  was  still  recent  on  mount  Calva* 
J'y;(10)^  the  Docdef,  a  numerous  and  learned  sect  of  Asiatics,  invented  the 
faiUastk  system,  which  was  afterward  propagated  by  the  Marcionites,  the 

|»»pel,  deprhre  theniMlvea  of  the  evidence  which  declares  it  to  be  Um  work  of  an  apostle.  See  Simon, 
lliM.  Critique,  dfcc.  lom.  iU.  c.  5-9,  p.  47—101,  aod  tiie  Prolegomena  of  HiU  and  Wetatein  to  the  New 
'  TestameRt.* 

(6)  The  meraphysics  of  the  soal  are  disengaged  bv  Cicero  (Tusculan.  L  I.)  and  Mazimus  of  Tfrt  (Dl»> 
'sertat.  zrl.)  from  the  Intricacies  of  dialogue,  whlcb  sometimes  amuse,  and  oaea  perplex,  the  readms  of 
itbe  Phmdms,  the  Pkmdan,  and  the  Lmws  of  Plato. 

(7)  The  disciples  of  Jesus  were  persuaded  that  a  man  might  have  sinned  before  he  was  bora  (John  Ix. 
9),  and  the  Pharisees  lield  the  transmigration  of  virtuous  souls  (Joeeph.  de  Bell.  Judaico,  1.  iL  c.  7);  and 
»»odera  rabbi  is  modestly  assured  that  Hermes,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  ice  derived  their  metaphysics  from 
his  Illustrious  countrymen. 

(6)  Four  different  opinions  have  been  entertained  concerning  the  origin  of  human  souls.  1.  That  they 
are  eternal  and  divine.  9.  That  they  were  created,  In  a  separate  state  of  existence,  berore  their  union 
with  the  body.  3.  That  they  have  been  propa«:ated  from  the  orislnal  stock  of  Adam,  who  contained  in 
himself  the  mental  as  well  as  the  corporeal  seed  of  his  poeterlty.  4.  That  each  soul  is  occasiimaily  created 
and  embodied  in  the  moment  of  conception.  The  last  of  these  sentiments  appears  to  have  prevailed 
nong  the  modems;  and  our  spiritual  history  is  grown  less  sublime,  without  becominit  more  intelligible 
(9)  ^Ori  ^  n  Zbm^pof  ^Vf^  h  t»  A.ian  nv — was  one  of  the  fifteen  heresies  imputed  to  Origen,  and  denied 
by  his  apologist  (Pliotiiis,  Bibliuthec.  cod.  cxvii.  p.  296).  Some  of  the  rabbb  atiribute  one  aud  the  sam« 
soul  to  the  iienons  of  Adam,  David,  and  the  Messiah. 
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(9)  ^Ori  ^  n  Zbm^pof  ^Vf^  h  t»  A.ian  nv — was  one  of  the  fifteen  heresies  imputed  to  Origen,  and  denied 
r  his  apologist  (Pliotiiis,  Bibliuthec.  cod.  cxvii.  p.  296).  Some  of  the  rabbb  atiribute  one  aud  the  same 
ul  to  the  iiersons  of  Adam,  David,  and  the  Messiah. 

(10)  Apostolis  adhuc In  seculo  supersUtibus,  apud  Judaeam  Christl  sanguine  recente  raAin-AsiiA domfnl 
irpus  asscrebatur.  Hieronym.  advers.  Luclfrr.  c.  8.  The  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Bniymeans,  and 
tn  the  gospel  according  to  St  John,  arc  levelled  asainst  the  growing  errors  of  the  Docctea.  wlio  ba4 


gospel  according  to  St  John,  arc  levelled  asainst  the  growing  errors  of  the  Docctea,  i 
too  much  credit  ia  the  world  (I  John  Iv.  1—5). 
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Jfanichaans,  and  the  rarious  names  of  the  Gnostic  here9y.(l  l)  Tbej  denied 
the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  eospels,  as  far  as  they  relate  the  conception  of 
Mary,  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  the  thirty  y^ars  that  preceded  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry.  He  first  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  in  the  form  of  per* 
feet  manhood ;  but  it  was  a  form  only,  and  not  a  substance ;  a  human  figure 
created  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  to  imitate  the  faculties  and  actions  of  a 
man,  and  to  impose  a  perpetual  iilusiooon  the  senses  of  his  friends  and  enemies. 
Articulate  sounds  vibrated  on  the  ears  of  the  disciples ;  but  the  image  which 
was  impressed  on  their  optic  nerve,  eluded  the  more  stubborn  evidence  of  the 
touch ;  and  they  enjoyed  the  spiritual,  not  the  corporeal  presence  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  rage  of  the  Jews  was  idly  wasted  against  an  impassive  phantom  f 
and  the  mystic  scenes  of  the  passion  and  death,  &e  resurrection  and  ascensioa 
of  Christ,  were  represented  oo  the  theatre  of  Jerusalem  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. If  it  were  urged,  that  such  ideal  mimicry,  such  incessant  deceptiocv  was 
unworthy  of  the  God  of  tnith,  the  Docetes  agreed  with  too  many  of  their  orthkH 
dox  bretnren  in  the  justificatioo  of  pious  falsehood.  In  the  system  of  the  Gaoe^ 
tics,  the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  the  Creator  of  this  lowerworld,  was  a  rebeiiioiis,  or 
at  least  an  ignorant  spirit.  The  Son  of  God  descended  upon- earth  to  aboliab 
his  temple  smd  his  law ;  and,  for  the  accomplishment  of  tnis  sahitaiy  end*  he 
dexterously  transferred  to  his  own  person  the  hope  and  prediction  of  a  tenpoiai 


One  of  the  most  subtle  disputants  of  the  ManichsBan  school  has  j^ressed  tb» 
danger  and  indecency  of  supposinr,  that  the  God  of  the  Christians,  m  the  statn 
'of  a  human  fostus,  emeiged  at  the  end  pf  mne  months  fimn  a  female  womb. 
The  pious  horror  of  his  antagonists  provoked  them  to  disckim  all  sensual  ciiv 
cumstances  of  conception  a»i  deliveiy;  to  maintain,  that  the  divinity  pessed 
ihrougb  Maij  like  a  sunbeam  throivh  a  plate  of  glass;  and  to  assert,  that  thn 
seal  of  her  viiiKfnitj  remained  unbroken  even  at  tte  moment  when  she  became 
the  mother  of  Chnst.  But  the  rashness  of  these  concessions  had  encouraged  a 
milder  sentiment  of  those  of  the  Docetes,  who  taught  not  that  Christ  was  a 

aantom,  but  that  he  was  clothed  with  an  impassable  and  ineomiptible  body, 
ch,  indeed,  in  the  more  orthodox  system,  he  has  acquired  since  nis  resunreo- 
tion,  and  such  he  must  always  have  possessed^  if  it  was  capable  of  pervadiiy^ 
without  resistance  or  injuij,  the  density  of  intermediate  matter.  Devoid  of  its 
most  essential  properties,  it  mieht  be  exempt  froir  the  attributes  and  infirmities 
of  the  flesh.  A  fcetus  that  coaid  increase  nom  ar  mvisible  point  to  its  full  ma- 
turity ;  a  child  that  could  attain  the  stature  of  perfect  manhood,  without  deriving 
any  nourishment  from  the  ordinaury  sources,  might  continue  to  exist  without 
repairing  a  daily  waste  by  a  daily  supply  of  external  matter.  Jesus  might 
share  the  renasts  of  his  disciples,  without  beinp^  subject  to  the  calls  of  thirst  or 
hunger;  and  his  viigin  purity  was  never  sullied  by  the  involuntaiy  stains  of 
sensual  concupiscence.  Of  a  body  thus  singularly  constituted,  a  question  would 
arise,  by  what  means,  and  of  what  materials,  it  was  originally  framed ;  and  our 
sounder  theology  is  startled  by  an  answer  which  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Gnos^ 
tics,  that  both  the  form  and  the  substance  proceeded  from  the  divine  essence. 
The  idea  of  pure  and  absolute  spirit  is  a  refinement  of  modern  philosophy;  the 
incorporeal  essence,  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  human  souls,  celestial  beings, 
and  even  the  Deity  himself,  does  not  exclude  the  notion  of  extended  space ;  and 
their  imagination  was  satisfied  with  a  subtle  nature  of  air,  or  fire,  or  aether, 
incomparably  more  perfect  than  the  grossneas  of  the  material  world.  If  we 
define  the  place,  we  must  describe  the  figure,  of  the  Deity.  Our  experience, 
l^rhaps  our  vanity,  represents  the  powers  of  reason  and  virtue  under  a  human 
form.  The  Anthropomorphiles,  who  swarmed  among  the  monks  of  Egypt  and 
the  Catholics  of  Africa,  could  produce  the  express  declaration  of  Scripture,  that 
man  was  made  after  the  image  of  his  Creator.(l2)    The  venerable  Seiapion, 

(IV)  Abmit  Uie  yemr  900  of  the  Chrtetfan  era,  IrencM  and  HippolvtiM  reftitMl  Ui«  Uilitv-two  oecli,  rts 
^frtoXmiiw  yywcfSMf,  which  had  multipUed  to  fouracore  in  the  lime  of  EpiphaBiuik  (Phoi.  BiMioUL  cod.  eis. 
cxii.  ezzli.)  The  t9%  boolc*  of  Imnieue  exfaK  only  in  harbanxw  Latin ;  but  tbe  origiaal  iai(lil  perlwpa  l» 
ftmnd  in  some  monastery  of  Greece. 

(iSt  '*'be  (iU«rin  Caaiian,  wbo  vlaiied  E|ypt  in  Uie  beginning  of  Uie  fifth  ctauay,  obicrvia  aid  b 
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one  of  tbe  saints  of  the  Nitrian  desert,  relinqui^ed,  with  many  a  tear,  his  dar- 
ling prejudice ;  and  bewailed,  like  an  infant,  his  unlucky  conversion,  which  had 
ttoTen  awaj  his  god,  and  led  his  mind  without  any  visible  object  of  faith  or 
devotion.  ^13) 

IIL  Such  were  the  fleeting  shadows  of  the  Oocetes.  A  more  substantial, 
though  less  simple  hypothesis,  was  contrived  by  Cerinthus  of  A8ia,(l4)  who 
dared  to  oppose  tbe  last  of  the  apostles.  Placed  on  the  confines  of  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  world,  he  laboured  to  reconcile  the  Gnostic  with  the  Ebionite,  by 
confessing  in  the  same  Messiah  the  supernatural  union  of  a  man  and  a  GrodT ' 
and  this  mystic  doctrine  was  adopted  with  many  fanciful  improvements  by 
Carpocrates,  Basilides,  and  Valentine,(l5)  the  heretics  of  the  £%yptian  school. 
In  their  eyes,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  mere  mortal,  the  legitimate  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary;  but  he  was  the -best  and  wisest  of  the  human  race,  selected 
as  the  worthy  instrument  to  restore  upon  earth  the  worship  of  the  true  and 
supreme  Deity.  When  he  was  baptized  in  the  Jordan,  the  Christ,  the  fint 
of  the  eeons,  the  Son  of  God  himself,  descended  on  Jesus  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
to  inhabit  his  mind,  and  direct  his  actions  during  the  allotted  period  of  his 
ministiy.  When  the  Messiah  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Jews,  the 
Christ,  an  immortal  and  impassable  being,  forsook  his  earthly  tabernacle,  flew 
back  to  the  pUromaot  world  of  spirits,  and  left  the  solitary  Jesus  to  suffer,  to 
complain,  and  to  expire.  But  the  justice  and  generosity  of  such  a  desertion  are 
strongly  questionable ;  and  the  fate  of  an  innocent  martyr,  at  first  impelled, 
and  at  length  abandoned  by  bis  divine  companion,  might  provoke  the  pity  and 
indignation  of  the  profane.  Their  murmurs  Were  variously  silenced  by  the  sec- 
taries who  espoused  and  modified  the  double  system  of  Cerinthus.  It  was 
alleged,  that  when  Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  he  was  endowed  with  a  mira- 
culous apathy  of  mind  and  body,  which  rendered  him  insensible  of  his  appa- 
rent sufferings.  It  was  affirmed,  that  these  momentary,  though  real  paogs, 
would  be  abundantly  repaid  by  the  temporal  reign  of  a  thousand  years  reserved 
for  the  Messiah  in  his  kingdom  oi  the  new  Jerusalem.  It  was  insinuated,  that 
4f  he  suffered,  he  deserved  to  suffer ;  that  human  nature  is  never  absolutely 
perfect ;  and  that  the  cross  and  passion  might  serve  to  expiate  the  venial  trans 


crressions  of  the  son  of  Joseph,  before  his  mysterious  union  with  the  Son  ot 
Cfod.(16) 

IV.  All  those  who  believe  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  a  specious  and  noble 


tenet,  must  confess,  from  their  present  experience,  tbe  incomprehensible  union 
-of  mind  and  matter.  A  similar  union  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  much  higher, 
or  even  with  the  highest  degree  of  mental  faculties ;  and  the  incarnation  of  an 

tho  relsn  of  AnUiropomorphlsm  amoag  Uie  laonkiL  wiio  ipm«  dot  coDKkNU  that  Uiqrcmbraeed  UMqrMm 
of  Epicurui  (Cicero  de  Nat  Deorum,  L  18. 34).  Ab  univerao  propemodum  genere  mooachoram,  qui  per 
totam  provinciam  Egyptiun  morabantur,  pro  simpIicitaUs  errore  aiuoeptum  est,  ut  e  contrario  i 


ratum  pontiflcem  {TkeipkiluB)  velut  bereel  KraviaBiin4  depravatum,  para  maziuia  seolonini  ab  wnlveno 
-fraternitatls  eorpore  decerneret  deieetandum  (Caaelan,  €k>llailoii.  x.  8).  As  long  as  St  AufusUn  remajind 
A  Manichcan,  be  was  scandalised  by  the  Anthropomorphism  of  tbe  vulgar  Catholics. 

(13)  Ita  est  in  oratione  senex  mente  confuses,  eo  quod  illam  mSMoaonop^  imaginem  DelUtis..qaam 
proponere  sibl  in  oratione  consoeverat  aboleri  de  suo  eorde  sentiret,  ut  in  amarifslnios  fletus,  cnbosqiM 
-■ingulius  repent^  pronampeiip,  in  terram  proatratus,  com  ^uiatO  valldissimo  proclamaret:  "  Hen  me 
miserum !"  tulorunt  a  me  Deum  roeam,  et  q*<em  nunc  teneam  son  babeo,  vel  quern  adorem,  aat  intec- 
fpellem  jam  nescio.    Casslan,  Coliat.  x.  9. 

(14)  SL  John  and  Cerinthus  (A.  D.  80,  Clerie.  HisL  Ecclee.  p.  483,)  accidentally  met  in  the  public  bath 
of  Ephesua ;  but  the  apostle  fled  from  the  heretic,  lest  the  building  should  tumble  on  their  heads.  This 
foolish  story,  reprobated  by  Dr.  MiddJeton  (HiscelJaneoas  Works,  vol.  ii.),  Is  related  however  by  Iranena 
(ill.  3),  on  the  evidence  of  Poiycarp,  and  was  probably  suited  to  tiie  lime  and  residence  of  Oerinthus. 
The  obsolete,  yet  probably  tbe  true,  reading  of  1  John  iv.  3-^  Xvm  tvv  Imsv— alludea  to  Uie  public  natora 
of  that  primitive  heretic* 

(15)  The  Valentinlans  embraced  a  eomplez,  and  almost  Incoherent,  syatem.  1.  Both  CliilBt  and  Jena 
•were  cons,  though  of  different  degrees ;  the  one  aotiox  as  the  rational  aoal,  the  other  as  the  divine  spirit 
•of  the  Saviour.  8.  At  the  time  of  the  passion,  th<>y  both  retired,  and  left  orly  a  sensitive  soul  and  a 
human  body.  3.  Even  that  body  was  ctberial,  and  perhaps  apparent.— Such  are  the  laboriooa  coneln- 
sions  of  Mtishelm.  But  I  much  doubt  whether  the  Latin  translator  understood  Irenmia,  and  wbetber 
Irenaus  and  the  Valentinlans  understood  themselves. 

(IS)  The  heretics  abused  the  passionate  exclamation  of  "My  Ood,  my  God,  why  h«iC  Oiou/irsdyit 
ne  !'*  Rousseau,  who  has  drawn  an  eloquent,  but  indecent  parallel,  between  Christ  and  Socrates,  fbneia 
thai  not  a  word  of  Impatience  or  despair  escaped  from  the  mouth  of^  the  dying  pbiloeopher.  In  the  Hea- 
•lah^eh  sentiments  could  be  only  apparent;  and  such  Ill-sounding  words  are  properly  exptaloed  as  Um 
UpptieatiAa  of  a  paaha  and  prophecy 
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_  I  or  archangel,  tbe  most  perfect  of  created  spirits,  does  not  involve  anj  posi- 
tive contradictioD  or  absurdity.  In  the  age  of  religious  freedom,  which  was 
^ietermined  by  tbe  council  oi  Nice,  the  dignity  of  Chrbt  was  measured  by  pri- 
vate judgment^  according  to  the  indefinite  rule  of  Scripture,  or  reason,  or  tradi* 
4ion.  But  when  his  pure  and  proper  divinity  had  been  established  on  the  ruins 
of  Arianism,  the  faith  of  the  Uatbolics  trembled  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
where  it  was  impossible  to  recede,  dangerous  to  stand,  dreadful  to  fall ;  and 
<tbe.  manifold  inconveniences  of  their  creed  were  aggravated  by  the  sublime 
character  of  their  theology.  They  hesitated  to  pronounce,  that  God  himself, 
the  second  person  of  an  equal  and  coneubstantial  trinity,  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh :( 17)  that  a  beinr  who  pervades  the  nniverset  had  been  confined  in  the 
womb  of  Mary ;  thai  bis  eternal  duratioo  had  been  marked  by  the  days,  and 
mionths,  and  years  of  human  existence ;  that  the  Almij^hty  had  been  scouiiged 
.«nd  crucified ;  thai  his  impassable  essence  had  felt  pam  and  anguish :  tiiat  his 
•omniscience  was  not  exempt  from  ignorance ;  and  that  the  source  of  life  and 
^immortalitjr  expired  on  Mount  Calvary.  These  alarming  consequences  were 
affirmed  with  unblosfaing  simplicity  by  Apol]inaris,(18)  bishop  of  Laodicea, 
-and  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  church.  The  son  of  a  learned  grammarian,  he 
was  skilled  in  all  the  sciences  of  Greece  ;  eloquence,  erudition,  and  philosophy, 
conspicuous  in  the  volumes  of  ApoUinaris,  were  humbly  devoted  to  the  service 
f)f  religion.  Tbe  worthv  friend  of  Athanasius,  the  worthy  antagonist  of  Julian, 
ae  bravely  wrestled  with  the  Arians  and  Polytheists,  and,  though  he  affected 
the  riffour  of  sreometrical  demonstration,  h'ls  commentaries  revealed  the  literal 
^nd  allegoricaT  sense  of  the  Scriptures.  A  mystery  which  had  long  floated  in 
4he  looseness  of  popular  belief,  was  defined  by  his  perverse  diligence  in  tech- 
>nical  form;  and  he  first  proclaimed  the  memorable  words,  ''One  incarnate 
t  nature  of  Christ,"  which  are  still  re-echoed  with  hostile  clamours  in  the  churches 

*  of  Asia,  £^pt,  and  Ethiopia.    He  taught  that  the  Godhead  was  united  or 
mineled  with  the  body  of  a  man ;  and  tlut  the  I^)go$f  the  eternal  wisdom,  sup- 

.plied  in  the  flesh  the  olace  and  office  of  a  human  soul.  Yet  as  the  profound 
•<loctor  bad  been  terribed  at  his  own^  rashness,  Apollinaris  was  heard  to  mutter 
some  faint  accents  of  excuse  and  explanation.  He  acquiesced  in  the  old  dis- 
tinction of  the  Greek  philosophers,  net  ween  the  rational  and  sensitive  soul  of 
man ;  that  he  might  reserve  the  Logoi  for  intellectual  functions,  and  employ  tbe 
^subordinate  human  principle  in  tM  meaner  actions  of  animal  life.  With  the 
moderate  Docete-s  oe  revered  Maiy  as  the  spiritual,  rather  than  as  the  carnal 
mother  of  Christ*  whose  body  either  came  from  heaven,  impassable  and  incor- 
^niplible,  or  was  absorbed,  and  as  it  were  transformed,  into  the  essence  of  the 
Deity.  The  system  of  Apollinaris  was  strenuously  encountered  by  tbe  Asiatic 
and  Syrian  divines,  whose  schools  are  honoured  by  the  names  of  Basil.  Gregoiy, 
umd  Chrysostom,  and  tainted  by  those  of  Diodorus,  Theodoric,  and  Nestorius. 
£ut  the  person  of  the  aged  bishop  of  Laodicea  his  character  and  dignity 
temained  inviolate ;  and  his  rivals,  since  we  may  not  suspect  them  of  the  weak- 
ness of  toleration,  }vere  astonished,  perhaps,  by  the  novelty  of  the  aigument, 
and  diffident  of  the  final  sentence  of  the  Uatholic  church.  Her  judgment  at 
length  inclined  in  their  favour ;  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  was  condemned,  and 
the  separate  congregations  of  his  disciples  were  proscribed  by  the  Imperial 
laws.    But  his  principles  were  secretly  entertained  in.  the  monasteries  of 

(17)  Tbii  Mronc  azprearion  iDight  be  Jwtifled  by  Uw  langoage  of  Bt  Paul  (1  Tim.  HI.  IS) :  bat  we  are 
^deceived  bf  our  modern  BiUee.  The  word  8*(»iU«A)  wae  altered  lo  Om(  (Ogid)  at  Oomtaotinople  la  Um 
'becloning  of  tbe  •Iztta  century:  tbe  true  reading,  whkh  Is  visible  In  tbe  Latin  and  Syriac  Teraione,  MlU 

ezbts  in  the  reaaonlng  of  tbe  Greek,  aa  well  aa  of  tbe  Latin  (klben ;  and  thia  fraud,  with  that  of  the 

•  Ciyw  wit$u99§9  •f  8L  J«Aa,  la  admirably  detected  by  Sir  laaac  Newton.   (See  bia  two  letSera  tranilated  by 
M.  de  Mlaer,  in  tbe  Joarnal  Britannlque,  torn.  xt.  p.  148—190.  SSI^SSO).  I  have  welf  bed  tbe  arvomeat^ 

-  and  may  yield  to  tbe  authority  of  the  flrat  of  phUoeopbara,  who  was  deeply  akilled  ia  critical  and  theolo- 
fleaJ  atodiee. 

(18)  Por  Apolllnaria  and  hia  aeet,  aee  Soeratea,  1.  U.  c  4S.  I.  Ui.  c.  1&  Soiomen,  t  c  18, 1.  vi.  e.  9S. 
97,  Theodore!,  L  v.  3. 10.  II,  TUIemont,  Memoirea  Eecleaiaatlquea,  tom.  vU.  p.  009-S.18.  Not  p.  780— 70^ 
quarto.  Veniae,  ITS.    The  contemporary  aalnta  alwaya  mentioa  tbe  btobop  of  Laodicea  m  a  frieai 

•and  brother.    Theatyle  of  the  more  recent  hlatorlaoa  la  hmh  and  hoaCile»  yet  PhiloaUrgiiM  compam 
.liiffl  (1.  Till.  e.  11—15,)  to  Basil  and  Gregoiy. 
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Egy^  and  his  enemies  felt  the  hatred  of  Tbeophilus  and  Cyril,  the  saccesaive- 
patriarchs  uf  Alexandria. 

V.  The  ^vellin^  Ebionite  and  the  fantastic  Docetes  were  leyected  and 
foif^tlen :  the  recent  zeal  against  the  errors  of  Apoliinaris,  reduced  the  Catho 
lies  to  a  seeming  agreement  with  the  double  nature  of  Cerintbus.    But  instead 
of  a  temporary  and  occasional  alliance^  they  estabJished,  and  we  still  embrace^, 
the  substantial,  indissoluble,  and  everlasting  ooion  of  a  perfect  God  with  a 

Krfect  man,  of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  with  a  reasonable  soul  and 
man  flesh.  In  the  be^innin^  of  the  fifth  century,  the  umiy  of  the  titfo  nature* 
was  the  prevailing  doctnne  ofthe  church.  On  all  sides,  it  was  confessed,  that 
the  mode  of  their  coexistence  could  neither  be  represented  t^  our  ideas  nor 
expressed  by  our  language.  Yet  a  secret  and  incurable  discordi  was  cherished,, 
between  those  who  were  most  apprehensive  of  confounding,  and  those  who  were 
roost  fearful  of  separating,  the  divinity  and  the  humanity  >f  Christ.  Impelled 
1^  reliffious  frenzy,  they  fled  with  adverae  haste  from  the  error  which  they 
mutually  deemed  the  most  destructive  of  truth  and  salvation.  On  either  hafld 
they  were  anxious  to  guard,  they  were  jealous  to  defend,  the  union  and  the 
distinction  of  the  two  natures,  and  to  invent  such  forms  of  speech,  such  ^m- 
bols  of  doctrine,  as  were  least  susceptible  of  doubt  or  ambiguity.  Tlie  poverty 
of  ideas  and  language  tempted  them  to  ransack  art  and  nature  for  everjr  pos- 
sible comparison,  aM  each  comparison  misled  their  fancy  in  the  explanation  of 
an  incomparable  mystery.  In  tne  polemic  microscope,  an  atom  is  enlaiged  to 
a  monster,  and  each  par^  was  skilful  to  exaggerate  the  absurd  or  impious  con- 
clusions that  might  be  extorted  from  the  pnnciples  of  their  adversaries.  To 
escape  from  each  other,  they  wandered  throifrh  many  a  dark  and  devious 
thicket,  till  they  were  astonished  by  the  horrid  phantoms  of  Cerintbus  and« 
Apollinaris,  who  guarded  the  opposite  issues  of  the  theological  labrrinth.  As 
soon  as  they  beb^  the  twilight  of  sense  and  heresy,  tbe;|r  started,  measured 
back  their  steps,  and  were  again  involved  in  the  gk>om  of  inipenetrable  ortho- 
doxy. To  puige  themselves  from  the  euilt  or  reproach  of  damnable  error^. 
thej  disavowea  their  consequences,  explained  their  principles,  excused  their 
indiscieticAis,  and  unanimously  pronounced  the  sounds  of  concord  and  faith. 
Yet  a  latent  and  almost  invisible  spark  still  lurked  among  the  embers  of  con- 
troversy; by  the  breath  of  prejudice  and  passion,  it  was  auickly  kindled  to  a 
migfatv  flame,  and  the  verbal  disputes(l9)  of  the  oriental  sects  have  shak«o 
the  pillarB  of  the  church  and  stale. 

[A.  D.  4t8.]  The  name  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  is  famous  in  controversial 
stoiy,  and  the  title  of  $cmU  is  a  mark  that  his  opinions  and  his  party  have  finally 
prevailed.  In  the  house  of  his  uncle,  the  archbishop  Tbeophilus,  be  imbibed 
the  orthodox  lessons  of  zeal  and  dominion,  and  ^y^  ^ars  of  his  youth  were 
profitably  spent  in  the  adjacent  monasteries  of  Nitria.  Under  the  tuition  of 
the  abbot  Serapion,  he  applied  himself  to  ecclesiastical  studies,  with  such 
indefatigable  ardour,  that  in  the  course  of  one  sleepless  night,  he  has  perused 
(he  four  gospels,  the  Catholic  epistles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Or^n- 
be  detested :  but  the  writings  of  Clemens  and  Dionysius,  of  Atbanasiiis  and 
Basil,  were  continually  in  his  bands :  by  the  theory  and  practice  of  dispute^ 
bis  faith  was  confirmed  and  his  wit  was  sharpened :  be  extended  round  his  cell 
the  cobwebs  of  scholastic  theology,  and  meditaten  the  works  of  allegory  and 
metaphysics,  whose  remains,  in  seven  verbose  folios,  now  peaceably  slumber 
by  the  side  of  their  rivals.(20)  Cyril  prayed  and  fasted  in  the  desert,  but  his 
thoughts  (it  is  the  reproach  of  a  fnend)(21)  were  still  fixed  on  the  world :  and 

(1£)  [  appeal  U>  the  confevion  of  two  oriental  prelatM,  Grefory  Abulpbarairluf,  the  Jacobite  primate  ot 
11m  Eut,and  Eiia«,  the  Nestorian  metropolitan  of  Daiuaacus  (see  AteeBian  Bibliotbee.  Oriental,  torn.  tt. 
p.  SSl,  toin.  iii.  p.  514,  Ice.),  that  the  Meicbilea,  Jacobites,  Nestorians,  lee.  af  ree  in  the  doctrine,  and  diflbr 
oniy  In  the  expression.  Our  most  learned  and  rational  divines — Basna^c,  Le  Clerc,  Beausobre,  La  Croieu 
Moshelm^  Jabionslii— are  inclined  to  favour  this  charitable  jiid^inent;  but  the  seal  of  Peuvius  is  loud 
4Bd  angry,  and  the  moderation  of  Dupin  is  conveyed  in  a  whisper. 

(90)  La  Croee  (Hist  du  Chrlstlanisme  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  24,)  avows  his  contempt  fbr  thefenfbs  and 
writings  of  Cyril.  De  tons  les  ouvrages  des  anciens.  11  y  en  a  peu  qu*on  Itse  avec  molns  d*uUiit^ :  and 
Dupin  (BibHoch^ne  ecelesiasttqae,  torn.  iv.  p.  4»— JS),  in  words  of  respect,  teaches  us  to  despise  them. 

0U)  Of  taldo.  c  of  Peluaium  (1.  L  epist  £5,  p.  8).    Aa  Uie  latter  is  not  of  the  moat  creditable  sort,  TlUe- 
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tlfee  call  of  Tbeophilus,  who  summoned  him  to  tbe  tumult  of  cities  and  Sfnodsy 
was  too  readily  obeyed  by  tbe  aspiring  hermit.  With  tbe  approbation  of  his 
uncle,  be  assumed  tbe  office,  and  aa)uircd  the  fame,  of  a  popular  preacher. 
His  comely  person  adorned  the  pulpit,  tbe  harmony  of  his  voice  resounded  in 
tbe  cathedral,  his  friends  were  stationed  to  lead  or  second  tbe  applause  of  tbe 
conffreeation,(SS)  and  tbe  hasty  notes  of  tbe  scribes  preserved  bis  discourseSy. 
which,  m  their  eofect,  though  not  in  their  conipoBition,  might  be  compared  with, 
those  of  the  Athenian  orators.  The  death  of  Theophilus  expanded  and  realized 
the  hopes  of  his  nephew.  The  clergy  of  Alexandria  were  divided;  the 
soldlen  and  their  |;eneral  supported  the  claims  of  tbe  archdeacon ;  but  a  resist* 
less  multitude,  with  voices  and  with  hands,  asserted  the  cause  of  their  (avourite  ; 
and  af^er  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  Cyril  was  seated  on  tbe  throne  of 
Athanas]us.(23) 

[A.  D.  413,  414,  416.]  The  prise  was  not  unworthy  of  his  ambition.  At  a 
distance  from  the  court,  and  at  the  head  of  an  immense  capita),  tbe  patriarclir 
as  he  was  now  styled,  ojf  Alexandria,  had  gradually  usurped  the  slate  and  aufho* 
rity  of  a  civil  magistrate.  The  public  and  fnivate  charkies  of  the  city  weie 
managed  by  his  discretion ;  his  voice  inflamed  or  appeased  the  passions  of  the 
multitude ;  his  commands  were  blindly  obeyed  b^  his  numerous  and  ^netic 
parabohm9{t4)  familiarized  in  thefa*  daily  office  with  scenes  of  death ;  and  the 
prefects  of  Ern[>t  were  awed  or  provoked  by  the  temporal  jwwer  of  these 
Christian  pontW.  Ardent  in  the  prosecution  of  herasy,  Cyril  auspiciously 
opened  his  reign  by  oppressing  tbe  Kovatians,  tbe  most  innocent  and  nanniesa 
of  the  sectaries.  The  interdiction  of  their  religious  worship  appeared  in  bia 
eyes  a  just  and  meritorious  act ;  and  he  conGscated  their  holy  vessels,  without 
apprehending  the  guilt  of  sacrilege;  The  toleration,  and  even  the  privilegea 
of  the  Jews,  who  had  multiplied  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand^  were  secured 
by  the  laws  of  the  Cesars  and  Ptolemies,  and  a  lour  prescription  of  seven  bun* 
dred  years  since  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  Without  any  legal  sentence,, 
without  any  rmral  mandate^  the  patriarch,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  led  a  seditioua 
multitude  to  the  attack  oi  the  synaro^es.  Unarmed  and  unprepared,  the 
Jews  were  incapable  of  resistance ;  tneir  bopses  of  prayw  wen  levelled  with 
Ae  ground,  and  the  episcopal  warrior,  after  rewarding  his  troops  with  the 
plunder  of  their  goods,  expelled  from  the  city  the' remnant  of  the  unbelieviop 
nation.  Perhaps  be  might  plead  the  insolence  of  their  prosperity,  and  their 
deadly  hatred  of  the  Christians,  whose  blood  th^  had  recently  shed  in  a 
malicious  or  accidental  tumult.  Such  crimes  woufd  have  deserved  the  ani-> 
madversion  of  the  maeistrate :  but  in  thb  promfscuous  outrage,  tbe  innocent 
were  confounded  with  Uie  guilty,  and  Alexandria  was  impoverished  try  the  loaa 
of  a  wealthy  and  industrious  cokmy.  Tbe  zeal  of  Cyril  exposed  him  to  the 
penalties  of  tbe  Julian  law  j  but  m  a  feeble  government,  and  a  superatitioua 
B^f  be  was  secure  of  impunity,  and  even  of  praise.  Orestes  complained ;  but 
nis  just  complaints  were  too  quickly  foigotten  by  the  ministers  ofTbeodosios^ 
and  too  deeply  remembered  by  a  priest  who  a/iected  to  pardon,  and  continued 
to  bate  the  prsefect  of  EfO^pt.  As  be  passed  through  the  streets,  his  chariot  waa 
assaulted  by  a  band  of  live  hundred  of  the  Nitrian  monks ;  bis  guards  fled 
from  tbe  wild  beasts  of  the  desert ;  his  protestations  that  he  was  a  Christian 
and  a  Catholic,  were  answered  by  a.  volley  of  stones,  and  tbe  face  of  Orestea 

Moat,l«M  iliieere  iwn  the  BoUuidliti,  aAeti  a  dk>iiM  whellMr  <to  CvrU  it  tbe  neplMw  of  TkeopUlui, 
^•B.  Ecdee.  ton.  ziT.  f.  968). 

(SB)  A  gnuBmarfeM  le  oaned  by  Soermtes (L  vil.  IS),  6tmmvpot  St  oMpoanis  n  cnaxmrv  Kv^XAv  uBsgwt 
uu  atpt  TO  Kfons  (v  rait  SiSavKoXiats  tarn  gyttpupnvwmmi6tu9rant* 

(93)  See  Uie  youth  and  promoUon  of  CyHI,  in  Socraiee  (I.  viil.  o.  7,)  end  Reoftudot  (Hist.  Patriarch, 
Aiezaadrin.  p.  lOS.  1«18  .  The  Abb*  Reiiaudot  drew  hie  materiale  from  the  Arabic  hietory  of  Severua, 
Mahop  of  Hermnpolte  1lagna,or  AahmsoelD,  in  the  tenth  eentuvy,  who  can  never  be  trwted,  unleee  our 
a«ent  ie  extorted  by  the  Internal  evidence  of  facta. 

(SI)  The  ParoMmmi  of  Alenndria  were  a  charitable  eorporatloB,  Inetitnted  daring  Uie  plagae  of  Gal 
Senna,  to  vielt  the  tick  and  to  buQr  the  dead.  They  (radually  enlaifed,  abnaed,  and  eoM  the  privllcgeeef 
tbf4r  order.  Their  outraaeoiia  eonduet  under  the  reign  of  Cyril  provoked  the  emperor  to  deprive  the 
:)atriarch  of  their  nomination,  and  reetraln  their  namher  to  five  or  eii  handted.  But  theee  reettaioti  wei» 
•raaelent  and  JniftdMiaL  8eetinTheodoalanCode,l.ivl.tlt.lLa]idTllleaiOBt,McB.Eoelei.lon.ilv 
p.S7»-878 
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wa$  covered  with  blood.  The  loyal  citizens  of  Alexaodria  hastened  to  his 
rescue :  he  instantly  satisfied  bis  justice  and  revenge  against  the  monk  by 
whose  nand  be  had  been  wounded,  and  Ammonius  expired  under  the  rod  of  tfaie 
lictor.  At  the  command  of  Cyril,  his  body  was  raised  from  the  ground,  and 
'j^nsported,  in  solemn  procession,  to  the  cathedral;  the  name  of  Ammonius 
was  chang;ed  to  that  oi  Thaumasius  the  wander/id;  his  tomb  was  decorated 
with  the  trophies  of  martyrdom,  and  the  patriarch  ascended  the  pulpit  to  cele* 
brate  the  magnanimity  of  an  assassin  and  a  rebel.  Such  honours  miffht  incite 
4he  faithful  to  combat  and  die  under  the  banners  of  the  saint ;  and  he  soon 
prompted,  or  accepted,  the  sacrifice  of  a  viivin,  who  professed  the  religion  of 
the.  Greeks,  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Orestes.  Uypatia,  the  daughter 
•of  Theon  the  mathematician,(26)  was  initiated  in  her  father's  studies ;  her 
learned  comments  have  elucidated  the  geometiy  of  Apolionius  and  Diophantus, 
■and  she  publicly  taught,  both  at  Athens  and  Alexandria,  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
•and  Aristode.  In  the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom,  the 
modest  maid  refused  her  lovers  and  instructed  her  disciples ;  the  persons  most 
illustrious  for  their  rank  or  merit  were  impatient  to  visit  the  female  philosopher ; 
and  Cyril  beheld,  with  a  jealous  eye,  tne  goigeous  train  of  horses  and  slaves 
who  crowded  the  door  of  her  academy.  A  rumour  was  spread  among  the 
Christians,  that  the  daughter  of  Theon  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  prefect  and  the  archbishop :  and  that  obstacle  was  speedily  removed. 
On  a  fatal  day,  in  the  holy  season  of  Lent,  Hypatia  was  torn  tirom  her  chariot, 
stripped  naked,  dragged  to  the  church,  and  inhumanly  butchered  by  the  hands 
of  Peter  the  reader,  and  a  troop  of  savage  and  merciless  fanatics ;  her  flesh 
was  scraped  from  her  bones  with  sharp  oyster-shells,(S6)  and  her  ouivering 
limbs  were  delivered  to  the  flames.  The  just  progress  ot  inquiiy  and  punisl^ 
ment  was^topped  by  sealonable  giAs ;  but  the  murtfer  of  Hypatia  nas  imprinted 
.an  indelible  stain  on  the  character  and  reliekxi  of  Cyril  orAlexandria.(S7) 
.  [A.  D.  428.]  Superstition,  perhaps,  would  more  gently  expiate  the  blood  of 
a  viigin,  than  the  banishment  of  a  saint;  and  Cyril  bad  accompanied  his  uncle 
4o  the  iniquitous  synod  of  the  Oak.  When  the  memoiy  of  Chiysostom  was 
restored  and  consecrated,  the  nephew  of  Theophilus,  at  the  head  of  a  dying 
faction,  still  maintained  the  justice  of  his  sentence ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a 
iedious  delay  and  an  obstinate  resistance,  that  he  yielded  to  the  consent  of  the 
Catholic  world.(S8)  His  enmity  to  the  Byzantme  pontifis(d9)  was  a  sense  of 
interest,  not  a  sally  of  passion ;  fate  envied  their  fortunate  station  in  the  sunshine 
<of  the  Imperial  court ;  and  he  dreaded  their  upstart  ambition,  which  oppressed 
the  metropolitans  of  Europe  and  Asia,  invaded  tibe  provinces  of  Antiocb  and 
Alexandria,  and  measured  tbeir  diocess  by  the  limits  of  the  empire.  The  long 
jnoderation  of  Atticus,  the  mild  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Chiysostom,  suspended 
the  animosities  of  the  eastern  patriarchs :  but  Cyril  was  at  length  awakened  by 
the  exaltation  of  a  rival  more  worthy  of  his  esteem  and  hatred.  AAer  the  short 
and  troubled  reign  of  Sisinnius  bishop  of  Constantinople,  the  factions  of  the 
cleigy  and  people  were  appeased  by  the  choice  of  the  emperor,  who  on  this 
(  ccasion  consulted  the  voice  of  fame,  and  invited  the  merit  ot  a  stranger.    Nes- 

(35)  For  TlMon,  wd  hb  dtuf liter  Hypiui^  tee  Fmbriclitt,  BiblloUMe.  torn.  viU.  p.  UO,  Sll.  Her  aitlcto 
Jn  the  Lexicon  of  Baidu  to  curioua  and  oriclnal.  Heiycbiiu  (M^unli  Opera,  torn.  vfl.  p.  9B5,  896|) 
•obeerves,  tbat  alio  was  proMcuted  ita  nyy  wcp^oXAiway  m^iwv,  and  in  epigram  In  the  Greak  Antlioloiy 
^.  I.  c  7Sf  p.  150,  edit  Brodel)  cdebratea  her  knowledge  and  eloquence.  She  la  hoooaraMy  menttoned 
(Epiit.  10  15, 16.  3S-80. 134. 135. 153,)  by  her  Mend  and  disciple  the  phikMpble  btobop  Byneaioa. 

(3n)  Ooptunts  avoXav,  «u  ^cXif^av  cstinwamtt  ^i.  Oyiteraliella  were  piantifully  Mrewed  on  Um 
aea-beacb  before  Uie  Caareiini.  I  may  therefore  prefer  the  literal  wnaa,  wlthoot  rejecting  the  meCa- 
phorleal  veralon  of  l«/«to,  tilea,  which  la  uaed  67  M.  de  Vatola.  I  am  IgnoraM,  and  iba  aaiaaeUii 
were  probably  regardleai,  whether  their  ▼Ictfan  waa  yet  alive 

(37)  Theee  explolM  of  St.  Cyril  are  recorded  by  Socratce  (1.  tIL  e.  13, 14, 15) ;  and  the  moat  relnetant 
Maotry  U  compelled  to  copy  a  hlitorian  who  coolly  Mylea  tiie  murderera  of  Hypatia  miripts  ro  fpemifia 
tiBtppiM.  At  the  menclon  of  that  li^nred  name,  I  am  pteaeed  10  obeerre  a  Uoah  eren  on  the  dieek  of 
Baronluf  (A.  D.  415,  No.46). 

(38)  He  waa  deaf  to  Uie  entrraUea  of  Attleua  of  Conatantlnople,  and  of  lakbia  of  Pdwlnm,  and 
7lelded  only  (if  we  may  believe  Nicephorui,  L  ziv.  c.  18,)  to  the  pemoal  InteNeMlon  of  the  Viifin.  Tet 
in  bia  laat  yeara  he  itiU  mattered  that  John  ChtT«oaiom  had  been  tanUy  eolidemned  (TUknoiit,  Man. 
•Boclea.  torn-  xW.  p.  978—383.    Baroolua,  Annal.  Eoclea.  A.  D.  413,  No.  4A-4t^. 

Ott)  8eeUieireharact«f8lnUiehlMorvof  8ocratet(L  VU.C  35--48);  tbdr  powac  and  |ttt— inw,  la 
4l»  hofa  compUatton  of  Thomamln.    Dlaeipline  de  r Eg Itae,  torn.  L  p.  8IK-91. 
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ioniis»(30)  a  native  of  Gerfnanicia,  and  a  monk  of  Antioch,  was  recommended 
by  the  austerity  of  bis  life,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  sermons ;  but  the  first 
faomily,  which  he  preached  before  the  devout  Theodosius  betrayed  the  acri- 
inony  and  impatience  of  his  zeaJ. .  **  Give  me,  O  Cesar,"  he  exclaimed,  **  eive 
me  tne  earthjpuiged  of  heretics,  and  I  will  £[ive  you  in  exchange  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Exterminate  with  me,  the  heretics;  and  with  you  1  will  extermi- 
nate the  Persians."  On  the  fifth  day,  as  if  the  treaty  had  Men  already  sig^ned, 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  discovered,  surprised,  and  attacked  a  secret 
conventicle  of  the  Arians :  tney  preferred  death  to  submission;  the  flames  that 
were  kindled  by  their  despair,  soon  spread  to  the  4)eighbouriog  honses,  and  the 
triumph  of  Nestorius  was  clouded  by  the  name  of  tn^ndiary.  On  either  side 
of  the  Hellespont,  bis  episcopal  vigour  imposed  a  rigid  formulary  of  faith  and 
discipline :  a  chronological  error  concerning  the  festival  of  Easter  was  punished 
as  an  ofience  aeainst  the  church  and  state.  Lydia  and  Caria,  Sardes  and  Mile- 
tus, were  purified  with  the  bk)od  of  the  obstinate  Qpartodecimans ;  and  the 
•edict  of  the  emperor,  or  rather  of  the  patriarch,  enumerates  three*and-twenty 
decrees  and  denominations  in  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  heresy. (31)  But  the 
Bword  of  persecution,  which  Nestorius  so  furiously  wielded,  was  soon  turned 
against  his  own  breast.  Religion  was  the  pretence ;  but,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
4x>ntemporary  saint,  ambition  was  the  genuine  motive  of  episcopal  warfaie.(32) 
[A.  D.  429—431.]  In  the  Syrian  school,.  Nestorius  had  been  taught  to  abhor 
the  confusion  of  the  two  natures,  and  nicely  to  discriminate  the  humanity  of  his 
nutter  Christ  from  the  divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus.(33)  The  Blessed  Virgin  he 
levered  as  the  mother  of  Chret,  but  his  ears  were  offended  with  the  rash  and 
recent  title  of  the  mother  of  God,(S4)which  had  been  insensibly  adopted  since 
the  origin  of  the  Arian  controversy.  From  the  pulpit  of  Constantinople,  a  friend 
of  the  patriarch,  and  afterward  the  patriarch  himself,  repeatedly  preached 
against  the  use,  or  the  abuse,  of  a  word(35)  unknown  to  the  apostles,  unauthor- 
ized by  the  church,  and  which  could  only  tend  to  alarm  the  timorous,  to  mis- 
lead the  simple,  to  amuse  the  profane,  ana  to  justify,  by  a  seeminr  resemblance, 
the  old  genealo^  of  Olympus.(36)  In  his  calmer  moments  Nestorius  con- 
fessed, that  it  mi^ht  be  tolerated  or  excused  by  the  union  of  the  two  natures, 
and  the  communication  of  their  idioms  :(37)  but  he  was  exasperated,  by  con- 
tradiction, to  disclaim  the  worship  of  a  new-bom,  an  infant  Deity,  to  draw  his 
inadequate  similes  from  the  conjugal  or  civil  partnerships  of  life,  and  to  describe 
the  manhood  of  Christ  as  the  rote,  the  instrument,  the  tabernacle  of  his  Godr 
head.    At  these  blasphemous  sounds,  the  pillars  of  the  sanctuary  were  shaken. 

(30)  Hif  rtevatkm  vod  con4iict  ve  described  hf  Soentee  0-  vii.  e<  99. 31) ;  ■nd  M«K«IUniit  eeeaur  to 
(h9ve  applied  the  loqtieiitie  nUe  nptentte  parunii  of  BalluiC 

(31^  Cod.  Theodoe.  I.  xvl.  tit  v.  leg.  65,  wltli  tiie  lUustntlooi  of  ItaroiiiiM  (A.D.  49B,  No.  85,  iec.), 
lioderroy  fad  locum)  ind  PafI  (Critica,  torn.  ii.  p.  SOS). 

(aS)  Moore  of  FelmiuDi  (I.  iv.  mist.  57).  His  words  are  strong  and  scandaloa*— n  Osv^u^fi  ci  coc 
mtk  trtpt  rpayna  $ttoir  Kot  Xo/v  Kpurfw  ^fo^wvciy  wpoaaoimntu  Wo  ^iKafxit  *K0«uex/n»fig»0<,  Isidore  Is  a 
eaint,  but  lie  never  became  a  bbbop ;  and  I  half  suspect  that  Uie  pride  or  Diogenes  trampled  on  ttie  pride 
•f  Plato. 

(33)  La  Croie  (Cliristianlsme  des  Indes,  torn.  L  p.  44—43.  TbesaonM  Episloiieas  La  Croslanns,  torn, 
ttl.  p.  S7»-fflOJ  baa  detected  the  use  of  i  istmonst  and  i  nptos  Iirwfi  which,  in  the  ivth,  Tth,  and  vlUi 
centuries,  discriminate  the  school  of  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  and  Ids  Nestorian  disciiries. 
'  (31)  Qionicof^Deipera:  as  ia  aoology  we  (hmillarly  speak  of  oviaarous  and  TlTlanoas  animals.  It 
Is  not  easy  to  Ajc  the  invention  of  this  word,  which  La  Cross  (ChrisUanbime  des  Indes,  torn.  i.  p.  10,) 
ascribes  to  Busebius  of  Casarea  and  the  Arians.  The  ortliodox  testimonies  are  produced  by  Cyril  and 
Petarios  (Dogmat  Theolog.  tom.  v.  1.  v.  c.  15,  p.  S54,  ice.) ;  but  the  veracity  of  the  saint  is  questionable, 
and  the  epithet  of  Ocerecof  so  easily  slides  from  the  margin  to  the  text  of  a  Catholic  MS. 
.  (35)  Basnage,  in  his  Histoire  de  rBflise,  a  work  of  controversy  (tom.  I.  p.  505)  Jnslllles  the  mother,  bv 
the  blood  of  Ood  (Acts  xx.  98,  with  MilPs  various  reading).  But  the  Greek  MSHB.  are  ftur  firom  unanl> 
mous;  and  the  primitive  style  of  the  blood  of  Christ  is  preserved  in  the  Byriac  version,  even  in  thoee 
eopies  which  were  used  by  the  Christians  of  8t  Thomas  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  (La  Crose,  Chris- 
tianisme  des  Indes,  lorn.  i.  p.  347).  The  Jealousy  of  the  Nestoctens  and  Monophyrites  has  guaided  tha 
purity  of  ihefr  text. 

(3^  The  Pagans  of  £gypt  already  laughed  at  the  new  Cybele  of  the  Chrledann  (Isidor.  L  i.  epist.  54),  a 
letter  was  forged  In  the  name  of  Hypatia,  to  ridicule  the  theology  of  her  assassin  (Synodleon,  c  910,  in  4 
tom.  Condi,  p.  484).  In  the  article  of  NxsToaios,  Bayle  has  scattered  some  hiose  phikiaophy  on  tlw 
wonhlpof  the  Virgin  Mary. 

(37)  The  avriioati  of  the  Oreehs,  a  mutual  loan  or  transfer  of  the  Idkmks  or  properties  of  each  natw* 
10  the  other-H>f  Infinity  to  man,  poaslMiity  to  God,  fcc  Twelve  rules  on  the  nicest  of  snfeiiects  compoae 
the  Theological  Grammar  of  Petavius.  (Dogmata  Theolog.  torn,  v  I  Iv.  c  14, 15,  p.  900,  Ike  ) 


tM  rH£  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

The  unsuccenful  competitors  of  Nestorius  indui^d  their  piout  or  pmooal 
resentmenty  the  Byzantine  clei^g^  were  secretly  displeased  with  the  intrusion 
of  a  stranger;  whatever  is  superstitious  or  absurd,  might  claim  the  protection 
of  the  monks ;  and  the  people  were  interested  in  the  glor^r  of  their  virgin 
patn>ness.(38)  The  sermons  of  the  archbishop,  and  the  service  of  the  altar, 
were  disturbed  by  seditious  clamour;  bis  authority  and  doctrine  were 
renounced  by  separate  congregations ;  eveir  wind  scattered  round  the  empire 
the  leaves  or  controversy ;  •  and  the  voice  of  the  combatants  on  a  sonorous  theatre 
re-ecboed  in  the  cells  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  It  was  the  duty  of  Cyril  to 
enlighten  the  zeal  and  ignorance  of  his  innumerable  monks :  in  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  he  had  imbibed  and  ptofessed  the  incamation  of  one  nature ;  and 
the  successor  of  Athanasius  consulted  his  pride  and  ambition,  when  he  arone  in 
arms  against  another  Anus,  more  ibnnidaUe  and  more  guilty,  on  the  second 
throne  of  the  hierarchy.  After  a  short  ooircspoodence,  in  which  the  rival  pre- 
lates disguised  their  hatred  in  the  hollow  language  of  respect  and  charity,  the 
patriarch  of  Aiezandria  denounced  to  the  prince  and  people,  to  the  East  and  to 
the  West,  the  damnable  enors  of  the  Byzantine  pontiE  From  the  East,  more* 
especial^^  from  Antioch,  he  obtained  the  ambiguous  councils  of  toleration  and 
silence,  vvhich  were  addressed  to  both  parties  while  they  lavoured  the  cause  cf 
Nestorius.  But  the  Vatican  received  with  open  arms  the  messengers  of  Egypt. 
The  vanity  of  Celestine  was  flattered  by  the  ajspeal ;  and  the  partial  version 
of  a  monk  decided  the  fiiith  of  the  pope,  who,  with  his  Latin  cleigy,  was  igno- 
rant of  the  language,  the  arts,  and  the  theology  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  head  of 
an  Italian  syiKid,  Celestine  weighed  the  merits  of  the  cause,  approved  the 
creed  <^  Cyril,  condemned  the  sentiments  and  person  of  of  Nestorius,  degraded 
the  heretic  from  his  episcopal  diflnity,  allowed  a  reiqpite  often  days  for  recanta- 
tion and  penance,  and  delegatea  to  bis  enemy  the  execution  ot  this  rash  and 
illegal  sentence.  But  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  while  he  darted  the  thun- 
ders of  a  god,  exposed  the  errors  and  passions  of  a  mortal ;  and  his  twelve 
anathemas(S9)  still  torture  the  orthodox  slaves,  who  adore  the  memoir  of  a 
saint,  without  forfeiting  their  allegiance  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  These 
bold  assertions  are  indelibly  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the  ApoUinarian  heresy : 
but  the  serious,  and  perhaps  the  sincere,  professions  of  Nestorius,  have  satisfied 
the  wiser  and  less  partial  theologians  of  the  present  times.(40) 

[A.  D.  431].  Yet  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  primate  of  the  East  were  dis- 
posed to  ob^  the  mandate  of  an  Italian  priest ;  and  a  synod  of  the  Catholic,  or 
rather  of  the  Greek  church,  was  unanimously  demanded  as  Ihe  sole  remedr 
that  could  appease  or  decide  this  ecclesiastical  quarrel.(41^  Ephesus,  on  all 
sides  accessible  by  sea  and  land,  was  chosen  for  the  place,  me  festival  of  Pen- 
tecost for  the  day,  of  the  meeting ;  a  writ  of  summons  was  despatched  to  each 
metropolitan,  and  a  guard  was  stationed  to  protect  and  confine  the  fathers  till 
they  should  settle  the  masteries  of  heaven,  ana  the  faith  of  the  earth.  Nestoriua 
appeared,  not  as  a  crimmaU  but  as  a  iudge ;  he  depended  on  the  weight  rather 
than  the  number  of  his  prelates,  and  his  sturdy  slaves  from  the  baths  of  Zeuxip- 
pus  were  armed  for  evei^  service  of  injury  or  defence.  But  his  adversary 
Cyril  was  more  powerful  in  the  weapons  both  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit. 
Disobedient  to  the  letter,  or  at  least  to  the  meaning,  of  the  royal  summons,  he 
was(  attended  by  fifty  Egyptian  bishops,  who  expected  from  their  patriarch's 

(38)  See  Doeufc,  C.  P.  CbiMuia,  1. 1  |k  30,  he 

VS9)  ConoU.  kMk  ill.  p.  M3.  Tliey  have  never  been  direetfy  approTed  by  Uie  cfauieh  (TlUemont  ICem. 
Eecha.  lom.  ziv.  p.  368—379).  I  aJmoei  piiy  Uie  efMiy  of  rega  nod  loplileuy  with  which  PeUvlvw 
eaenis  t»  be  aciteied  In  tbe  ▼fch  book  of  bis  Dofmata  Tlieologica. 

(40)  Bach  aa  Uie  railooal  Baanaie  (ad  torn,  i.  Variar.  Lection.  CaniaU  in  PmfaL  c  IL  p.  11-S3,)  an4 
La  Cnne,  ihe  Qalvaraai  aeliolar  (CtariMianiime  dea  Indee,  tom.  i.  p.  16-ff).  De  rEthiopie,  p  96, 97. 
Tl  esaur.  EpieL  p.  176,  &c,  983. 985).  Hia  free  eenlence  it  conflnned  by  tbat  of  his  friends  JabfonsU 
(Tbeuanr.  EpisL  torn.  i.  p.  193—901,)  and  ICooheian  (Idam,  p.  301  Nestortum  crimMiie  earuisse  est  et  mea. 
sentontla) ;  and  three  more  reepectable  Judfss  will  not  easily  be  found.  Asseman,  a  learned  and  modest 
slave,  can  kmrdhf  diseern  (BiMioibec.  Client,  torn.  iv.  pL  190—994,)  the  |uiU  and  error  of  the  Nestoiiana. 

(41)  The  origin  and  vogreM  of  the  Nestorlan  controvnty,  till  the  Synod  of  Epheaoa,  may  be  foand  la 
"  -"  -  ~",Evaffriua"         -  -    -  ••  -     -    •        •  ...«__-,.  ... 


«.^  (I.  vli.  o.  39),  Evaariua  (I.  i.  c.  1, 9),  (aberatUM  (Brev.  c.  1—4),  the  original  Acta  (ConcU.  ton.  IIL 

p.  551— Wit  edit.  Veniae,  1798),  the  Annals  of  Baronius  and  PagI  and  the  fkkhful  collections  of  TUleniooS 
/.Mcin.  Ecclea.  torn.  zlv.  p.  983—377) 
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nod  the  iiwpinitioD  of  the  Hdy  6ho6t.  He  had  contracted  an  intimate  alhance 
with  Memnon  bishop  of  Epbesus.  The  despotic  pcimate  of  Asia  disposed  of 
the  readhr  succours  of  thirty  or  forty  episcopal  votes :  a  crowd  of  peasants,  the 
slaves  ot  the  church,  was  poured  into  the  city  to  support  with  blows  and  cla- 
mours a  metaphysical  argument ;  and  the  people  zealously  asserted  the  honour 
of  the  Viivin,  wnose  body  reposed  within  toe  walls  of  £pQe8us.^42)  The  fleet 
which  hadtransported  Cyril  from  Alexandria  was  laden  with  the  riches  of  Egypt ; 
and  be  disembarked  a  numerous  body  of  mariners,  slaves,  and  fanatics,  enlisted 
with  blind  obedience  under  the  banners  of  St.  Marie  and  the  mother  of  God. 
The  fathers,  and  even  the  guards,  of  the  council  were  awed  by  this  martial 
array  j  the  adversaries  of  Cyril  and  Maiy  were  insulted  in  the  streets,  or  threat- 
ened in  their  houses  ;  his  eloquence  and  liberality  made  a  daily  increase  in  the 
number  of  his  adherents ;  and  the  Egyptian  soon  computed  that  he  might  com- 
mand the  attendance  and  the  voices  of  two  hundred  bishops.(43)  But  the 
author  of  the  twelve  anathemas  foresaw  and  dreaded  the  opposition  of  John  ol 
Antioch,  who,  with  a  small,  though  respectable,  train  of  metropolitans  and 
divines,  was  advancing  by  slow  journeys  from  the  distant  capital  of  the  East. 
Impatient  of  a  delay  wnico  be  stigmatized  as  voKmtaiy  and  culpable,(44)  Cyril 
announced  the  opening  of  the  synod  sixteen  days  aAerIhe  festival  of  Pentecost. 
Nestorius,  who  depended  on  the  near  approach  of  his  eastern  friends,  persisted, 
like  his  predecessor  Chrysostom,  to  disclaim  the  jurisdiction  and  to  disobey  the 
summons  of  his  enemies ;  they  hastened  bis  trial,  and  bis  accuser  presided  in 
the  seat  of  jadg'ment.  Sixty-eight  bishops,  tweo^-two  of  metropolitan  rank, 
ddknded  bis  cause  by  a  moderate  and  temperate  protect ;  tliey  were  ezchided 
from  the  covmeels  ot  their  brethren.  Candidian,  in  the  emperor's  name,  re- 
quested a  delay  of  four  days ;  the  profane  magistrate  was  dnven  with  outrage 
and  insult  from  the  assembly  of  the  saints.  The  whole  of  this  momentous 
transaction  was  crowded  into  the  compass  of  a  summer's  day;  the  bishops 
ddivered  their  separate  opinions ;  but  the  uniformity  of  style  reveals  the  influ- 
ence or  the  hand  of  a  master,  who  has  been  accused  of  corrupting  the  public 
evidence  of  their  acts  and/ubecriptioDs.(45)  Without  a  dissenting  voice,  they 
recognised  in  the  epistles  of  Cyril,  the  Nicene  creed  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
iatibers :  but  the  partial  extracts  from  the  letters  and  homilies  of  Nestorius  were 
interrupted  by  curses  and  anathemas :  and  the  heretic  was  degraded  from  his 
episcopal  and  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The  sentence,  maliciously  inscribed  to 
the  new  Judas,  was  affixed  and  prodaimed  in  the  streets  of  Epbesus:  the 
weaiy  prelates,  as  they  issued  firom  the  church  of  the  mother  ot  God,  were 
saluted  as  her  champions ;  and  her  victoiy  was  celebrated  by  the  illummatiom, 
the  soiws,  and  the  tumult  of  the  night. 

On  tCe  fifth  day^  the  triumph  was  clouded  by  the  arrival  and  indisnatlon  of 
the  eastern  bishops.  In  a  chamber  of  the  inn,  before  be  had  wipecf  the  dust 
from  his  sboes,John  of  Antioch  rave  audience  to  Candidian  the  Imperial  minis- 
ter ;  who  related  bis  ineffectualefibrts  to  prevent  or  to  annul  the  hasty  violence 
of  the  Egyptian.  With  equal  haste  ancf  violence,  the  oriental  synod  of  fifty 
bishops  degraded  Cyril  and  Memnon  from  their  epboopal  honours,  condemned, 


B  unrmea  oy  uie  vfuou  ^svoa  o  QCMVYt  14Mvi*i^,  mat  n  vutokos  wofotvoi  jf  ayia 
ii.  p.  1103) ;  yet  it  haa  b«en  auperaeded  by  the  claim  of  Jeruialem ;  and  her  empty 
lown  to  the  pUgrlma,  produced  the  fliUe  of  her  reparreetkon  and  aMumptlon,  in 
LatiD  chnrchea  iiave  uloualy  aoquieaced.    See  Baroniui  (Annal.  Eodea.  A.  D.  48. 


(49)  The  Ghristiana  of  the  fliit  fovr  oenttuleB  wen  IgBoram  of  the  dcaUi  aad  buitai  of  Mary.  The 
tradilioo  of  ikibeaua  ia  afflrmed  by  the  a^rnod  (cvfti  o  OctiXcrt  l4Mvi*nc,  jctfi  »  $toroKos  wofOtvos  jf  oyie 

MafMs.    Concil.  torn.  III.  p.  r~"        '  '*  ""  "^ "^  ""  '" '-    '  * "  " ' 

cepulehre,  aa  it  waa  ahown  t 

which  the  Greek  and  Latin  chnrchea  iiave  ploualy  aoquiewed.    See  Baroniua  (Annal. : 

No.  6,  dec)  and  TUIemont  (Hem.  Ecdea.  Umu  t.  p.  4S7— 477). 

(43)  The  Acta  of  Cboloedon  (Concil.  torn.  Iv.  p.  140S.  1408,)  exhibit  a  Uvcly  plctare  of  the  blind,  obatl- 
nate  aervitude  of  the  bisbo|Mi  of  Egypt  to  their  patriarch. 

(44;  Civil  or  ecrleeiaatlcai  buaiooM  deulned  the  biahopa  at  Antioch  till  the  18th  of  May.  Epheaua  waa 
at  the  di«tftQceof  thirty  daya'  Journey ;  and  ten  days  more  may  be  fkirly  allowed  for  accldenu  and  repoae. 
Tlie  iimrch  of  Xcnophun  over  ihe  same  ground  enumeratea  above  200  paraaanga  or  leaguea ;  and  this  men- 
aure  nb^lit  be  illnatrated  from  ancient  and  modem  itinerariei,  if  I  knew  how  to  compare  the  apeed  of  an 
army,  a  synod,  and  a  cnravan.  John  of  Antioch  ia  reluctantly  acquitted  by  TUIemont  himaelf.  Hem. 
Ecclca.  fom.  xiv.  p.  38G-<-389. 

(4C)  yitft^iuvov  nn  Kara  to  6t9v  ra  t*  E^ffw  avrrsBfjvcu  wsottvnfMra  vaviryia  Bt  Kai  nvi  oBupiU 
Kiuwro^ia  KupiWu  Tcyyf^yriK.  Evn«riua,  \.  \.  c.  7.  The  i*ame  impiitaiion  was  urged  by  count  Ireocua 
(IKMu.iU.  p.  1349) :  atid  the  orrhodox  critics  do  not  find  it  an  easy  laak  to  defond  the  purity  of  the  Gratk 
•or  Latin  copiea  of  the  Act. 
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in  the  twelve  anathemas,  tbe  purest  venom  of  the  Apollinarfan  heresy,  and 
described  the  Alexandrian  primate  as  a  monster,  bom  and  educated  for  the 
destruction  of  the  church.(46)  His  throne  was  distant  and  inaccessible ;  but 
thej  instantly  resolved  to  bestow  on  the  flock  of  Ephesus  the  blessinr  of  a  faith- 
ful shepherd.  By  the  vigilance  of  Memnon,  the  churches  were  shut  against 
them,  and  a  stronr  garrison  was  thrown  into  the  cathedral.  The  troops  under 
the  command  of  Candidian,  advanced  to  the  assault ;  the  outguards  were  routed 
and  put  to  the  sword,  but  the  place  was  impregnable :  the  besiegers  retired ; 
their  retreat  was  pursued  hj  a  vigorous  sally;  they  lost  their  horses,  and  many 
of  the  soldiers  were  dangerously  wounded  with  clubs  and  stones.  Ephesus, 
the  city  of  the  Viigin,  was  defiled  with  rage  and  clamour,  with  sedition  and 
blood ;  the  rival  synods  darted  anathemas  and  excommunications  from  their 
spiritual  engines ;  and  the  court  of  Theodosius  was  perplexed  by  the  adverse 
and  contradictoiT  narratives  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  factions.  During  a 
busy  period  of  three  months,  the  emperor  tried  every  method,  except  the  most 
effectual  means  of  indifference  and  contempt,  to  reconcile  this  theological  qua> 
rel.  He  attempted  to  remove  or  intimidate  the  leaders  bj  a  common  sentence 
of  acquittal  or  condemnation ;  he  invested  his  representatives  at  Ephesus  witk 
ample  power  and  militaiy  force :  he  summoned  from  either  party  eight  chosei 
deputies  to  a  free  and  candid  conference  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ca|)ital 
far  from  the  contagion  of  popular  frenzy.  But  the  orientals  refused  to  yield, 
and  the  Catholics,  proud  of  their  numbers  and  of  their  Latin  allies,  rejected  all 
terms  of  union  or  toleration.  The  patience  of  the  meek  Theodosius  was  pro- 
voked, and  be  dissolved  in  anger  this  episcopal  tumult,  which  at  the  distance 
of  thirteen  centuries  assumes  the  venerable  aspect  of  the  third  (ecumenical  coun- 
cil.(47)  **  God  is  my  witness,"  said  the  pious  prince,  **  that  I  am  not  the  author 
of  tnis  confusion.  His  providence  will  discern  and  punish  the  guilty.  Return 
to  your  provinces,  and  may  your  private  virtues  repair  the  mischief  and  scandal 
of  your  meeting."  They  returned  to  their  provmces;  but  the  same  passions 
which  had  distracted  the  synod  of  Ephesus  were  diffused  over  the  eastern 
world.  After  three  obstinate  and  equal  campaigns,  John  of  Antioch  and  C^rril 
of  Alexandria  condescended  to  explam  and  embrace :  but  their  seeminr  reunion 
must  be  imputed  rather  to  prudence  than  to  reason,  to  the  mutual  lassitude 
rather  than  to  the  Christian  cnarity  of  the  patriarchs. 

[A.  D.  431—435.]  The  Byzantine  pontiff  had  instilled  into  the  royal  ear  a 
baleful  prejudice  against  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  Egyptian  rival.  An 
epistle  of  menace  and  invective,(48)  which  accompanied  the  summons,  accused 
bim  as  a  busy,  insolent,  and  envious  priest,  who  perplexed  the  simplicity  of 
the  faith,  violated  the  peace  of  the  church  and  state,  and  by  his  artful  and 
separate  addresses  to  the  wife  and  sister  of  Theodosius,  presumed  to  suppose, 
or  to  scatter,  the  seeds  of  discord  in  the  Imperial  family.  At  the  stem  com- 
mand of  his  sovereign,  Cyril  had  repaired  to  Ephesus,  where  he  was  resisted, 
threatened,  and  confined,  by  the  magistrates  in  the  interest  of  Nestorius  and 
the  orientals,  who  assembled  the  troops  of  Lydia  and  Ionia  to  suppress  the 
fanatic  and  disorderly  train  of  the  patriarch.  Without  expectira;  tne  royal 
license,  he  escaped  from  his  ^ards,  precipitately  embarked,  deserted  the 
imperfect  synod,  and  retired  to  his  episcopal  fortress  of  safety  and  independence. 
But  his  artful  emissaries,  both  in  the  court  and  city,  successfully  laboured  to- 
appease  the  resentment,  and  to  conciliate  the  favour,  of  the  emperor.    The 

(46)  'O  it  n*  oXtOpta  ruv  txkXtictiav  nxfiuf  km  rpa^as.  After  the  eoailUon  of  John  and'Cyril,  thtfl» 
tovecUvea  were  mutually  foifoiten.  Tlie  style  of  declamatioii  must  uever  be  eonfounded  with  tbe 
genuine  aenee  which  respectable  eneniies  enteruin  of  each  odier'a  merit    Concll.  torn.  Hi.  p.  1344. 

(47)  Bee  the  Acta  of  the  Synod  of  Epheaua,  in  tbe  original  Oieek,  and  a  Latin  version  almost  contem* 
purary  (Concil.  torn.  Ui.  p.  901—1339,  whh  the  Synodioon  adTersas  Trandiam  Irenci,  torn.  It.  p.S35— 
497),  the  EcdeaiasUeal  Histories  of  Bocralea  (1.  vil.  c  34,)  and  Evagrlua  (I.  i.  c  3.  4, 5),  and  Uie  Breviary 
of  Liberatus  {in  Concil.  torn.  vi.  p.  419-499,  c  5, 6,)  and  the  MemMrea  Ecdea.  or  TiUemont  (torn.  xlv.  p. 
377-487). 

^^  Tapajorv  (savs  the  emperor  in  pointed  language)  re  ys  tat  vavrmi  km  x^vjiw  rai(  aoihfnMt 
C|ip<pXi|Kaf  ...•»(  Qpacvrtpat  eppoK  Tciwuoiis  ftoMov  17  Mcptfitta^, . . .KUt -wotKiXias  iiakkw  rvnuv  fuuw 
mftKuaifs  i/atp  casXonrroS'  •  •  •  mivror  /toAhiv  n  itptias-  •  •  -ra  rt  rwv  crjcXipffiwy,  ra  re  nav  ^mXmtv  g<XX«v 
Xmf^iuv  )3«Xc9dai,  lat  wc  imK  ^^opfttK  enpat  tvdoKiutjntat.  I  should  be  carious  to  know  how  muab  Nea^ 
tonus  paid  for  these  ezpreralons,  so  mortifvhig  to  his  rival. 
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itMe  son  of  Arcadius  was  alternately  awaked  by  his  wife  and  sister,  by 
the  eunuchs  and  women  of  the  palace :  superstition  and  avarice  were  their  n.linp 
passions ;  and  the  orthodox  chiefs  were  assiduous  in  their  endeavours  to  aliirm 
tbe  former,  and  to  gratify  the  latter.  Constantinople  and  the  suburbs  were 
sanctified  with  frequent  monasteries,  and  the  holy  abbots,  Dalmatibs  and  Euty- 
ches,(49)  had  devoted  their  zeal  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Cyril,  the  worship- 
of  Mary,  and  the  unity  of  Christ.  From  the  first  moment  of  their  monastic 
life,  they  had  never  mingled  with  the  worid,  or  trod  the  profane  ground  of  the 
city.  But  in  thb  awful  moment  of  the  danger  of  the  church,  their  vow  was 
superseded  by  a  more  sublime  and  indispensable  duty.  At  the  head  of  a  long- 
oraer  of  monks  and  hermits,  who  carried  burning  tapers  in  their  hands,  ana 
chanted  litanies  to  tbe  mother  of  God,  they  proceeded  from  their  monasteries- 
to  the  palace.  The  people  were  edined  and  inflamed  by  this  eztraordinaiy 
spectacle,  and  the  trembling  monarch  listened  to  the  prayers  and  adjurations  ot 
the  saints,  who  boldly  pronounced,  that  none  could  hope  for  salvation,  unless 
they  embraced  the  person  and  the  creed. of  the  orthodox  successor  of  Atha* 
nasius.  At  the  same  time  every  avenue  of  the  throne  was  assaulted  with  gold 
Under  the  decent  names  of  eulogies  and  benedicUonSf  the  couKiers  of  both  sexes 
were  bribed  according  to  the  measure  of  their  power  and  rapaciousness.  But 
their  incessant  demands  despoiled  the  sanctuaries  of  Constantinople  and  Alex- 
andria ;  and  the  authority  of  the  patriarch  was  unable  to  silence  the  just  mur- 
mur of  his  cleigy,  that  a  debt  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  had  already  been  con- 
tracted to  support  the  expense  of  this  scandalous  corruption. f  50)  Fulcheria». 
who  relieved  her  brother  from  the  weight  of  an  empire,  was  tne  firmest  pillar 
of  orthodoxy ;  and  so  intimate  was  tbe  alliance  between  the  thunders  of  the 
synod  and  the  whispers  of  the  court,  that  Cyril  was  assured  of  success  if  he 
could  displace  one  eunuch,  and  substitute  another  in  the  favour  of  Tbeodosius., 
Yet  the  E^ptian  could  not  boast  of  a  glorious  or  decisive  victory.^  The 
emperor,  with  unaccustomed  firmness,  adhered  to  his  promise  of  protecting  the 
innocence  of  the  oriental  bishops ;  and  Cyril  softened  his  anathemas,  and  con* 
fessed,  with  ambiguity,  and  reluctance,  a  two-fold  nature  of  Christ,  before  he 
was  permitted  to  satiate  his  revenue  against  the  unfortunate  Nestorius.(51) 

[A.  D.  435.]  The  rash  and  obstinate  Nestorius,  before  the  end  of  the  Synod, 
was  oppressed  by  Cyril,  betrayed  by  the  court,  and  faintly  supported  by  biff 
eastern  friends.  A  sentiment  of  fear  or  indignation  prompted  .him,  while  it 
was  yet  time,  to  effect  the  glory  of  a  voluntary  abdication  :(52)  his  wish,  or 
at  least  his  request,  was  readHy  granted ;  he  was  conducted  with  honour  from 
Ephesus  to  his  old  monastery  of  Antioch ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  his  succes-^ 
sors,  Maximian  and  Proclus,  were  acknowledged  as  tbe  lawful  bishops  of  Con- 
stantinople>  But  in  the  silence  of  his  cell,  tne  degraded  patriarch  could  no 
longer  resume  the  innocence  and  security  of  a  private  monk.  The  past  he 
regretted,  he  was  discontented  with  the  present,  and  the  future  he  had  reason^ 
to  dread :  the  oriental  bishops  successively  disengaged  their  cause  from  his 
unpopular  name,  and  each  day  decreased  the  number  of  the  schismatics  who- 
revered  Nestorius  as  tbe  confessor  of  the  faith.  After  a  residence  at  Antioch 
of  four  years,  the  hand  of  Theodosius  sulMcribed  an  edict,(53)  which  ranked 

(40)  Eutjrchet,  Um  bereotarch  EtttTohat,  is  bonoarably  muned  by  Cyril  as  a  fdend,  a  saint,  and  a 
strenuous  defender  of  tiie  fkHh,  His  brother,  the  abbot  Dalinailus,  Is  likewise  employed  to  bind  tbe* 
emperor  and  all  his  chamberlains  UrribiU  em^uratiane,    Bynodlcon,  c  903,  in  Ooncil.  torn.  Iv.  p.  407. 

(50)  Cieirici  qui  hie  sunt  contrlstantur,  quod  ecclesla  Alexaodrina  nudata  sit  ht^us  caiw4  turbels:  ot: 
debet  preter  ilia  que  hinc  transnussa  siiit  otiri  Ubrat  miUe  fwnginUu.  Et  nunc  el  serlptum  est  ut 
prastet;  scd  de  tuaeoclesia  prasia  avaritiiB  quorum  nostl,  Jtc  This  curious  and  original  letter,  fmn^ 
Cyril's  archdeacon  lo  bis  creature  the  new  bishop  of  Constantinople,  has  been  unaccountably  preserved* 
in  an  old  Latin  versloD  (Synodicon,  c  303,  Concil.  torn.  iv.  p.  465--46S)  Tbe  mask  Is  almost  dropped, 
and  the  sainis  speak  the  honest  language  of  interest  and  conftderacy. 

(51)  The  tedious  negotiations  that  succeeded  tbe  synod  of  Ephesus  are  dUTusely  related  in  the  orlginair 
Acts  (Concil.  torn.  lii.  p.  1330—1771,  ad  fin.  vol.  and  the  Synodicon,  in  torn,  iv.),  Socrates  0*  vii*  e.  S8.  35. 
41),  41),  Evafrius(l.  i.  c.  6, 7,  8.  IS),  Liberatus(c.  7—10),  Tillemont  (Mem.  Eceles.  lorn.  iriv.  p.  487<--676) 
The  most  patient  reader  will  thank  me  (or  compressing  so  much  nonsense  and  falsehood  In  a  few  lines. 

(^)  Avnr  rt  Av^c^dcvro;,  tirerpoo^  Kara  to  oikuov  ciravff^nNrat  nowsvptw.    Evagrlns,  I.  i  c.  7.    The 
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^Htt  with  Simon  the  magician,  proscribed  his  opinions  and  follower^  coodcmBMl 
bi»  writk^  to  the  flames,  and  banished  his  person  larsi  to  Petfa  in  Arabia,  and 
at  length  to  Oasis,  one  of  the  itlands  of  the  Libyan  desert«(54^  Secluded  from 
the  church  and  from  the  world,  the  exile  was  still  pursued  hy  the  ra^e  of 
bigotiT  and  War.  A  wandering  tribe  of  the  Blemmyes  or  Nubians,  invaded 
his  sofitaiy  prison :  in  their  retreat  they  dismissed  a  crowd  of  useless  captives : 
but  no  sooner  had  Nestorius  reached  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  than  he  would 
■gladly  have  escaped  from  a  Roman  and  orthodox  city  to  the  milder  servitude 
of  the  savages.  His  flight  was  punished  as  a  new  crime ;  the  soul  of  the 
patriarch  inspired  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  Egypt ;  the  magistrates, 
the  soldiers,  the  monks,  devoutlj[  tortured  Ihe  enemy  of  Christ  and  St.  Cyril : 
and,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  the  heretic  was  alternately  draped  and 
recalled,  till  his  aged  body  was  broken  by  the  hardships  and  accidents  of  these 
reiterated  ioumeys.  Yet  his  mind  was  still  independent  and  erect ;  the  presi- 
dent of  Thebais  was  awed  by  his  pastoral  letters ;  he  survived  the  Catholic 
ty/ant  of  Alexandria,  and  after  sixteen  years'  banishment,  the  synod  of  ChaL- 
-cedon  would  perhaps  have  restored  him  to  the  honours,  or  at  least  to  the  com- 
munion,  of  the  church.  The  death  of  Nestorius  prevented  his  obedience  to 
their  welcome  summons  ;(65)  and  his  disease  might  afford  some  colour  to  the 
ficandalous  report,  that  his  tongue,  the  oigao  of  bCisphemy,  had  been  eaten  by 
tlie  worms.  lie  was  buried  m  a  city  of  Upner  Egypt,  known  by  the  names 
of  Chemnis,  or  Panopolis,  or  Akmim  ;(56)  but  the  immortal  malice  of  (he 
Jacobites  has  persevered  for  ages  to  cast  stones  against  his  sepulchre,  and  to 
propagate  the  ibolislrtraditioo,  that  it  was  never  watered  by  the  rain  of  heaven, 
which  equally  descends  on  the  righteous  and  the  ur\godly.(67)  Humanity 
may  drop  a  tear  on  the  fate  of  Nestorius :  yet  justice  must  observe,  that  bie 
suffered  the  persecution  which  he  had  approved  and  inflicted.(68) 

[A.  D.  448.]  The  death  of  the  Alexandrian  primate,  a(\er  a  reign  of  thirt^- 
i wo  years,  abandoned  the  Catholics  to  the  intemperance  of  zeal  ami  the  abuse 
o(  victory. (69)  The  monopkyiiie  doctrine  (one  incarnate  nature^  was  rigo- 
rously preached  in  the  churches  of  Egypt  and  the  monasteries  of  the  East : 
the  primitive  creed  of  Apollinaris  was  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  Cyril ;  and 
the  name  of  Evttches,  nis  venerable  friend,  has  been  applied  to  the  sect  most 
adverse  to  the  Syrian  heresjr  of  Nestorius.  His  rival  Eutyohes  was  the  abbots 
or  arehimandrite,  or  superior  of  three  hundred  monks,  but  the  opinions  of  a  . 
simple  and  illiterate  recluse  might  have  expired  in  the  cell,  where  be  had  s]e|>t 

odkNM  name  of  Simmtimu,  which  wm  aflbwi  to  Um  ^todpta  of  Uili  rtparmits  Mtamkuist  wm  darifneA 
4H  wt  waitm.  wptffX^tms  «<«n«v  vmoanoimr  npttfrnm  r^tiw  lyMiprnMnns  «si  |«rrc  WniCi  nfMfMack 
|i9rc  Bfuovrui  arifuaf  ucrof  mtofx^v.  XM  theaa  were  ChriitiaiH!  woo  dUleied  ooly  fii  namei  wid  la 
ohedowB. 

(M)  The  metmehor  ofislaiidi  !■  applied  bf  the  crave  elTWaai(Pwi«Mt.  L  xMU.  tit.  fiS,  tai.  7,)  to  thoee 
Jiappy  ipoit  which  are  41ccrliiilnaied  by  water  ana  Verdiue  ftom  the  Libyan  aaada.  Three  o7  tbeee  under 
the  common  name  of  Oaaia,  or  Alvahat:  1.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  5L  The  middle  Oaele,  three 
4Uy8*  Journey  to  the  weal  of  Lyeopoile.  3.  The  eoothem,  where  Neelorini  wae  banished,  in  the  flm 
'CUmate,  and  only  three  dayiC  Journey  Ann  the  conflnei  of  Nubia.  0ee  a  learMd  Note  of  Mkfaaelie  (ad 
DeMripl.  iEgypt  AbulMae,  p.  Sl-M).* 

(55)  The  invlution  of  Neetoriin  to  Uie  eyfiod  of  Cbalcedon,  k  related  by  Zaehariae,  bMiop  of  HeliteiM 
<Bva«rlii<N  1-  U.  c.  S,  Aeeemaa,  Blbltoc.  Orieat  torn.  U.  fi.  56,)  and  tbe  flMnous  Xenaiaa  or  PhUoaunu, 
biehop  of  Hieropolie  (AsKman,  Biblioi.  Orient  torn.  il.  p.  40,  «bc)  denied  by  Evas rioe  and  AsKroan,  and 
etoutly  maintained  by  La  Groce.  (Theeaur.  Epieiol.  torn.  Hi.  p.  181,  kjc)  The  &Bt  in  not  improbable; 
yet  it  wee  the  interest  of  Uie  Monophysites  to  spread  the  invldioue  report;  and  Eutychius  fiooB.  H. 
p.  12)  allirms,  that  Nestorius  died  after  an  exile  of  seven  yean,  and  oonseqoenUy  ten  yeara  befoie  the 
synod  of  Ghaleedna. 

(56)  Consult  d' Anrllle  (Memolres  sur  TEgypie,  p.  ISI)  Pooock,  (Oeseriplion  of  the  East,  vol.  1.  p.  7B), 
Abulftda  .Descript.  EgypL  p.  14,)  and  hii  commenutor  MiehcUs  (Not.  p.  79-83),  and  Uie  Nubian  fie»- 
gmpher  (p.  43),  who  mentions,  In  the  tweifUi  eentury,  the  ruins  and  the  sugar-canes  of  Akmim. 

(57)  Eutychius  ( Anaal.  torn.  ii.  p.  IS,)  and  Graiory  Bai^Uebrvus,  or  Abulpharacius  (Asseman,  torn.  U. 
p.  31(1,)  reprercnt  the  credulity  of  the  tenth  and  thlrteeiah  centuries. 

(58)  We  are  obliged  to  E^agriue  (i.  i.  c  7,)  for  eome  ezuacis  from  the  letters  of  Nestorius;  but  the 
llvehr  picture  of  bis  sufferings  is  ue&ted  with  hiselt  by  the  bard  and  stupid  fanatic 

(SV)  Dlxi  Cyrilhim  dum  viveret,  auclorilaie  suA  eflbcisM,  ne  Eutychlanismus  et  Monophyeltanim 
error  in  nervvm  erumperet :  idqiie  verum  poto. ..  .aliquo. . .  .honeslo  mode  itmKtmitw  oeoinerat.  The 
learned  but  cautious  JablonaU  did  not  always  speak  the  whole  truth.  Cum  Cyrllto  lenlus  ooMiino  egl, 
auam  si  tecum  aut  cum  aUls  lei  hulus  probe gnarls  et  aquis  reram  ostlmatoribue  sermones  privaloe  mm- 
iernn  (Theeaur.  Episiol.  La  Cnnlan.  lom.  L  p.  197, 198),  an  exeeUeat  key  to  his  dteenaHoa  ea  tae 
Tlestorian  contioveny  \ 
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«bove  serenty  yean^  if  &e  resentment  or  indiscretion  of  FlftTJan,  tke  Brsaofme 
«oRtifi^  had  not  exposed  the  scandal  to  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  worra.  His 
domestic  synod  was  instantly  convened,  their  proceeding^  were  sullied  with 
^amour  and  artiGce,  and  the  ag[ed  heretic  was  surprised  into  a  seemine  coa- 
fession^  that  Christ  bad  not  derived  his  body  from  tlie  substance  of  the  yiii|in 
Mary.  From  their  partial  decree,  Eutyches  appealed  to  a  jgeneral  .council ; 
and  his  cause  was  rigorously  asserted  by  his  |^odson  Cbirsaphius,  the  reig^noig 
eunuch  of  the  palace,  and  his  accomplice  Dioscorus,  who  bad  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  the  creed,  the  talents,  and  the  rices  of  the  nephew  of  Theophilus. 
By  the  special  summons  of  Theodosius,  the  second  synod  of  Ephesus  was 
judiciously  composed  of  ten  metropolitans  and  ten  bishops  from  each  of  the 
-six  diocesses  of  the  Eastern  empire:  some  exceptions  of  fisirour  or  merit 
-enlargped  the  number  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-fire ;  and  the  8yrian  Barsumas, 
3S  the  chief  and  representative  of  the  monks,  was  invited  to  sit  and  rote  with 
the  successors  of  the  apostles.  But  the  despotism  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarah 
again  oppressed  the  freedom  cf  debate ;  the  same  spiritual  and  carnal  weapons 
were  again  drawn  from  the  arsenals  of  'Egypt ;  the  Astatic  veterans,  a  band  of 
•archers,  serred  under  the  orders  of  Dioscorus ;  and  the  more  formidable  monks, 
whose  minds  were  inaccessible  to  reason  or  mercf,  besieged  the  doors  of  the 
cathedral.  The  general,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  the  unconstrained  roice  of  the 
fathers,  accepted  the  &ith  and  eren  the  anathemas  of  Cyril ;  and  the  here^ 
of  the  two  natures  was  formerly  condemned  in  the  perK)ns  and  writings  of  thle 
most  learned  orientals.  ^  May  those  who  diride  Christ,  be  dirided  with  the 
sword,  may  they  be  hewn  in  pieces,  may  they  be  burnt  alire !"  were  the  chari- 
table wishes  of  a  Christian  synod.(SO)  Tne  innocence  and  sanctity  of  Eu- 
tyches were  acknowledged  without  hesitation ;  but  the  prelates,  more  espe- 
cially those  of  Thrace  and  Asia,  were  unwilliii^  to  depose  their  patriarch  for 
the  use  or  eren  the  abuse  of  bis  lawful  jurisdiction.  They  embraced  the 
knees  of  Dioscorus,  as  he  stood  with  a  threatening  aspect  on  the  footstool  of  his 
throne,  and  conjured  him  to  foigire  the  offisnces,  ana  tonrespect  the  dignity  of 
ills  brother.  **  Do  you  mean  to  raise  a  sedition  V*  exclaimed  the  relentless 
tyrant.  '*  Where  are  the  officers  ?"  At  these  words,  a  furious  multitude  of 
monks  and  soldiers,  with  stares,  and  swords,  and  chains,  burst  into  the  church ; 
the  trembling  bishops  hid  themselres  behind  the  altar,  or  under  the  benches, 
and  as  they  were  not  inspired  with  the  zeal  of  martyrdom,  they  suocessirely 
jiubscribed  a  blank  paper,  which  was  afterward  filled  with  the  condemnation 
of  the  Bjrzantine  pontiff.  Flarian  was  instantly  delivered  to  die  wild  beasts 
of  this  spiritual  amphitheatre :  the  monks  were  stimulated  by  the  roice  and 
'  example  of  Barsumas  to  arenee  the  injuries  of  Christ :  it  is  said  that  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  reriled,  and  buneted,  and  kicked,  and  trampled  his 
Drother  of  Constantinople  t(61 )  it  is  certain,  that  the  rictim,  before  he  could 
reach  the  place  of  his  exile,  expired  on  the  third  day,  of  the  wounds  and 
bruises  which  he  had  received  at  Ephesus.  This  second  synod  has  been  justly 
branded  as  a  gai^  of  robbers  and  assassins ;  yet  the  accusers  of  Diosconis 
would  magnify  his  riolence,  to  aUeriate  the  cowardice  and  inconstancy  of 
their  own  behariour. 

[A.  D.  461.1 
was 
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on  the  mystery  <^  the  incarnation,  had  been  disregarded  by  the  synod  of 

(80)  H  ayia  avvoSos  aircy,  apov^  xavvw  EvffC^cov,  inwj  ^ow  «on  vros  us  io«  XwtrMt  t»t  mspifftjupia^ 
. . .  .n  nf  Asytt  ivo  tnadtpM.  At  the  request  of  DhMCorne,  those  who  were  not  able  to  roar  Omtom) 
■tretehed  out  their  hands.  At  ChalcedoD,  the  orientals  disclaimed  these  exclamattons;  but  tlw  EgypOaiw 
more  oonsielentiy  declared  rwm  km  totc  Mirofuy  mi  vw  >M»fus»  (Coacil.tom.  iv.  p.  lOlS;. 

(61)  SAc^c  U  (Eusebius,  bishop  of  I>oryUeuin)  rev  fXapiaPovKoi  dccAaiw;  avo^cft^vsc  not  Atomttpu 
m99tu»op  T€  cm  XwenCii^cvov:  and  this  lesUomooy  of  Evagrius  (I.  ii.  cii.)  Is  ampOfled  by  the  historian 
Zoaares  (torn.  ii.  I  xiti.  p.  44),  who  affirms  that  Dioscorus  kicked  like  a  wild  ass.  Bat  the  lanfuaae  of 
Uberatus  (Brev.c.  IS,  In  Concil.  torn.  vL  p.  4'JBO  <•  mo'®  cauUous;  and  the  Acts  qf  Cbalcedon,  whleh 
lavish  the  names  of  A«nud^,  CU«h  Jec  do  not  Justify  so  pointed  a  charm.  The  monk  Banuraaa  li 
more  particularly  accused— ctf4al[c  m  fMcapwv  vXamuamf  avrot  tpm  km  fXsysi  v^tiiw  (OoBCfi.  MPB.  tr 
D.  1413). 
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Ephenis ;  bis  authorilTy  and  that  of  the  Latin  church,  was  insulted  in  his  Imlos^ 
who  escaped  from  slaveiy  and  death  to  relate  the  roelancholj  tale  ^  the 
tyranny  ot  Dioscorus  and  the  martyrdom  of  Flavian.  His  provincial  synod 
annulled  the  irrefpilar  proceedings  of  Ephesus ;  but  as  this  step  was  itself 
irregular,  be  solicited  the  convocation  of  a  general  council  in  the  iiee  and 
ortlK>do;i  provinces  of  Italy.  From  bis  independent  throne  the  Roman  bishop 
spoke  and  acted  without  aanger,  as  the  bead  of  the  Christians,  and  his  dictates 
were  obsequiously  transcribed  by  Placidia  and  her  son  Valentinian:  who 
addressed  their  eastern  colleague  to  restore  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  cnurch. 
But  the  pageant  of  oriental  royalty  was  moved  with  equal  dezteritjr  by  the 
hand  of  the  eunuch ;  and  Theodosius  could  pronounce,  without  hesitation,  that 
the  church  was  already  peaceful  and  triumphant,  and.  that  the  recent  flame  had 
been  extinguished  by  the  just  punishment  of  the  Nestorians.  Perhaps  the- 
Grecks  would  be  still  involved  in  the  heresy  of  the  Monopbysites,  if  the 
emperor's  hone  had  not  fortunately  stumbled;  Theodosius  expired;  bis 
orthodox  sister,  Pulcheria,  with  a  nominal  husband,  succeeded  to  the  throne  j. 
Chiysaphiua  was  burnt,  Diosconis  was  disgraced,  the  exiles  were  recalled,  and 
the  tome  of  Leo  was  subscribed  by  the  oriental  bishops.  Tet  the  pope  was 
disappointed  in  his  favourite  pngect  of  a  Latin  council :  be  disdained  to  preside 
in  the  Greek  synod,  whic6  was  speedily  assembled  at  Nice  in  Bithynia  j  his^ 
legates  required  in  a  peremptory  tone  the  presence  of  the  emperor ;  and  the- 
weaiy  fathers  were  transported  to  Chalcedon  under  the  immediate  eye  o€ 
Marcian  and  the  senate  of  Constantinople.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the* 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  the  church  of  St  Euphemia  was  buik  on  the  summit  of  a 
gentle  though  lofty  ascent ;  the  triple  structure  was  celebrated  as  a  prodigjr  o£ 
art,  and  the  bouncUess  prospect  of  the  land  and  sea  might  have  raised  the  mind 
of  a  sectary  to  the  contemplation  of  the  God  of  the  universe.  Six  hundred 
and  thirty  oisbops  were  ranged  in  order  in  the  nave  of  the  church ;  but  th^ 
patriarchs  of  the  East  were  preceded  by  the  legates,  of  whom  the  third  was  a 
simple  priest ;  and  the  place  of  honour  was  reserved  for  twenty  laymen  of  con- 
sular or  senatorian  rank.  The  gospel  was  ostentatiously  displayed  m  the  centre^ 
but  the  rule  of  faith  was  demiea  by  the  papal  and  Imperial  ministers,  who 
moderated  the  thirteen  sessions  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon.(6t)  Their  partial 
interposition  silenced  the  intemperate  shouts  and  execrations,  which  degraded 
the  episcopal  mvity ;  but  on  the  formal  accusation  of  the  legates,  Diosconis 
was  compelled  to  descend  from  his  throne  to  the  rank  of  a  criminal,  already 
oondemned  in  the  opinion  of  his  judges.  The  orientals,  less  adverse  to  Nes- 
torius  than  to  Cyril,  accepted  the  Romans  as  their  deliverers :  Thrace,  and 
Pontus,  and  Asia  were  exasperated  against  the  murderer  of  Flavian,  and  the 
new  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch  secured  their  places  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their  benefactor.  The  bishops  of  Palestine,  Macedonia,  and  Greece 
were  attached  to  the  faith  of  Cyril ;  but  in  the  face  of  the  synod,  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle,  the  leaders,  with  their  obsequious  train,  passed  from  the  right  to 
the  left  win^  and  decided  the  victory  by  this  seasonable  desertion.  Of  the 
seventeen  siffiragans  who  sailed  from  Alexandria,  four  were  tempted  from  theii 
allegiance,  and  the  thirteen,  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  implored  the  mercy 
of  the  council  with  sighs  and  tears,  and  a  pathetic  declaration,  that,  if  they 
yielded,  they  should  be  massacred  on  their  return  to  E^pt  by  the  indignant 
people.  A  tardy  repentance  was  allowed  to^expiate  me  guilt  or  error  of  the 
accomplices  of  Dioscorus ;  but  their  sins  were  accumulated  on  his  head ;  he 
neither  asked  nor  hoped  for  pardon,  and  the  moderation  of  those  who  pleaded 
for  a  general  amnes^,  was  drowned  in  the  prevailing  ciy  of  victory  and 
revenge.    To  save  the  reputation  of  his  late  adnerents,  somepersoga/  ounces 


(flB)  TlM aetaof Ow Oonndl of Chaleedon (Ooneil. torn. iv. p. 761— 90Tl,)eoiBprelieiHl Umm of  CpbMur 
(p.  800— nSB),  which  again  compriM  Um  tjrnod  of  OonicantJnopl*  under  FtaTlaB  (p.  980^1078):  umI  It 
reqalrei  ■ome  auentloB  to  diaencafe  Utia  doable  in  vohitlon.    The  whole  bqalncat  of  ButTChea,  naTiaD, 

and  I>ioaoonia,larelaied  bY-       '     '    ■      ^    "       "  --  '^  -  --. 

13, 14).  Onee  more,  and  ui 
toea.  XT.  p.  479— 719).  Thei 
■fed  laborlooa  joonMor. 


(Si  IMoaoonia,  la  relaied  hf  EVajpiua  (L 1.  e.  9— IS,  and  1.  it.  c.  1, 8, 3, 4,)  and  Libemttta  (brev.  o  11, 18, 
13, 14).  Onee  niore,  and  almoanbr  Uie  laat  time,  I  appeal  to  the  dUlgenoe  of  Tillemoiit  (Mem.  Eeelaa. 
—  -^   ..^     ""he  Annala  of  Baronloa  and  Pagi  wUl  accompany  jne  mncta  ftrther  on  my  lost 
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wtve  skilfully  detected :  his  rash  ^nd  ilJ^g^l  ezcokninuiucation  of  the  peM 
and  his  contumacious  refusal  (while  be  was  detained  a  prisoner)  to  attend  the 
•umoions  of  the  synod.  Witnesses  were  introduced  to  prove  the  special  faetv 
of  his  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty ;  and  the  fathers  heara  with  abhorrence^  that 
the  alms  of  the  church  were  lavished  on  the  female  dancers,  that  his  palace^ 
and  even  his  bath,  was  open  to  the  prostitutes  of  Alexandria,  and  that  the 
infamous  Pansophia*  or  Irene,  was^  publicly  entertained  as  the  concubine  of  the 
patriarch.(63) 

For  these  scandalous  offences,  Oioscorus  was  deposed  by  the  synod,  and 
banished  by  the  emperor :  but  the  purity  of  his  faith  was  declared  in  the 
presence,  and  with  the  tacit  approbation,  of  the  fathers.  Their  prudence  siiqp- 
posed  rather  than  pronounced  the  heresy  of  Eutyches,  who  was  never  summoned 
before  their  triburm  ;  and  they  sat  silent  and  abashed,  when  a  bold  Monophy- 
site,  casting  at  their  feet  a  volume  of  Cyril,  challenged  them  to  anathematize 
in  his  person  the  doctrine  of  the  saint.  If  we  fairly  peruse  the  acts  of  Chal- 
cedon  as  they  are  recorded  by  the  orthodox  party ,(64)  we  shall  find  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  bishops  embraced  the  simple  unity  of  Christ ;  and  the 
ambiguous  concession,  that  he  was  formed  of  or  from  tvro  natures,  might 
imply  either  their  previous  existence,  or  their  subsequent  confusion,  or  some 
dangerous  interval  netween  the  conception  of  the  man  and  the  assumption  of 
the  God.  The  Roman  theology,  aM>re  positive  and  precise*  adopted  the  term 
most  offensive  to  the  ears  of  tro  Egy i)tians,  that  Chnst  existed  in  two  natures ; 
and  this  momentous  particle(65)  (which  the  memory,  rather  than  the  under- 
standing, must  retain)  had  almost  produced  a  schism  among  the  Catholic 
bishops^  The  tome  of  Leo  had  been  respectfully,  perhaps  sincerely,  sub- 
scribed: but  they  protested,  in  two  successive  debates,  that  it  was  neither 
expedient  nor  lawful  to  transgress  the  sacred  landmaiiu  which  had  been  fixed 
at  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  according  to  the  rule  of  Scripture  and 
tradition.  At  length  they  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  their  masters,  but 
their  infallible  decree,  after  it  had  been  ratified  with  deliberate  votes  and  vehe- 
ment acclamations,  was  overturned  in  the  next  session  by  the  opposition  of  the 
legates  and  their  oriental  firiends.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  multitude  of  episcopal 
voices  repeated  in  chorus,  ''The  definition  of  the  fathers  is  orthodox  and 
immutable  I  The  heretics  are  now  discovered !  Anathema  to  the  Nestorians ! 
Let  them  depart  from  the  synod !  Let  them  repair  to  Rome  r'(^.^)  '^^^  legates 
thr«»atened,  the  emperor  was  absolute,  and  a  committee  of  eighteen  bishops 
prepared  a  new  decree,  which  was  imposed  on  the  reluctant  assembly.  In 
the  name  of  the  fourth  general  council,  the  Christ  in  one  person,  but  w  two 
natures,  was  aniK>unce(r  to  the  Catholic  world :  an  invisible  line  was  drawn 
between  the  heresy  of  Apollinaris  and  the  faith  of  St.  Cyril ;  and  the  road  to 
paradise,  a  bridge  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  was  suspended  over  the  abyss  by  the 

(6^)  MflXisv  ti  nptffmrnt  Hovoo^  9  mXtpMn  OpciMf  (perhapi  E(pmh)  repc  nt  kmo  rnXvav^^MMc 
T»f  AXtiavSpsuv  ^uos  aA^Kt  ^ww/v  mmfi  rt  xai  ntoa^n  atltvtiiiam  (Condi,  torn.  !▼.  p.  18TS).  A  meclmaa 
of  Uie  wit  and  maboe  of  Uie  people  \m  praMrved  In  Uie  Greek  AnUKdogy  (1.  li.  e.  5,  p.  188,  edit.  Wecliel), 
althoofli  the  sppUcalioa  was  unknown  to  ibe  editor  Brodeaa.  The  nameleai  epigrammaUai  rataea  • 
tolerable  pun,  by  eonfirandlng  Uie  epiacopal  aalutalion  of  **  Peace  be  to  aU  I"  wha  Uie  fenuine  or  eoc- 
rupMd  name  of  tlM  biabop  'a  concubine : 

SifMy  V17  mvnamv  arwKompt  «tircr  mtkBuvt 
Ilwf  MMiTwi  mnv  lyr  ii»vs  ariop  cxa  * 
I  am  ifnorant  whether  tlie  patriarch,  who  aeenw  to  have  bean  a  jealoua  lover,  la  the  CimoB  of  a  praeadhtf 
epif ram,  whoae  mt  tfveoi  waa  viewed  with  envy  and  wonder  by  Priapua  hlmsetf. 

(64)  Thoae  who  reverence  the  infailiblilty  of  aynoda,  may  try  to  aieertain  their  leme.  The  leadinf 
biahope  were  attended  by  paitial  01  carelem  acribe*,  who  dbperaed  their  coplea  round  the  world,  ter 
Greek  MBS.  are  sullied  with  Uie  fklae  and  proscribed  readinf  of  ck  rwv  fvcutv  (ConciL  torn.  iii.  p.  1465) ; 
the  antheiiiic  translation  of  pope  Leo  I.  does  not  seem  to  have  been  executed ;  and  the  old  Latin  venkns 
materially  diflbr  from  the  present  Vulgate,  which  was  revised  (A.  D.  550)  bv  Rusticus,  a  Boman  priest, 
fruin  the  best  M8S.  of  the  Ami^roi  at  ConstanUnople  (Ducange,  C.  P.  ChristiaBa,  1.  Iv.  p.  151),  a  tensoaa 
monastery  of  Latins,  Greeks,  and  Syrians.  See  ConciL  torn.  iv.  p.  1050—9048,  and  Pagi,  Critka,  torn.  IL 
p.  39S,  Jtc 

<65;  It  is  darkly  repreaented  in  Uie  MIcroacope  of  Peuvlns  (torn.  v.  1.  lit.  c  5) ;  yet  tills  subtle  UieologiaQ 
is  himself  afraid— ne  quia  fortaase  sopervaeaneam,  et  nimis  anzlam  pulet  hujoamodi  vocuianun  Inqutal- 
tfonem,  et  abinstitoti  tlieologici  gravitate  aiienam  (p.  194). 

(66)  K&NTOw  tf  o  spa;  Kparuru  n  oKtpxoii^a «<  cvrcAf/evrcc  ^ovtan  ycMtvrwi  m  ovnAcxovfVB 

N«$«pcaiwi  ttotvt  M  mfTtXtywrtf  «c  pMfiirvaircXawny.  (Concil.  lom  iv.  p.  1449).  Bvagrlua  and  Liberatm 
prsaoni  only  the  placid  face  of  the  aynod)  and  discreeUy  elide  over  these  embeia  supposltoa  cteara  dokM^ 
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■■•terJiaiKl  of  the  theolceical  artist.  During  ten  centuries  of  blindnen  und 
ieiTitude,  £urope leceivedher  religious  ommons  from  the  oracle  of  the  Vatican ; 
and  the  same  doctrine,  already  varnished  with  the  mat  of 'antiquity,  was 
admitted  without  dispute  into  toe  creed  of  the  reformers,  who  disclaimed  the 
■upremacj  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  synod  of  Chalcedon  still  triumphs  m 
the  protestant  churches ;  but  the  ferment  of  cootroTerBj  has  subsided,  and  the 
most  pious  Christians  of  the  present  day  are  ignorant  or  careless  of  their  own 
beliet  concerning  the  mysteir  of  the  incarnation. 

[A.  D.  461—482.]  Far  different  was  (he  temper  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
tians, under  the  orthodox  reigns  of  Leo  and  Marcian.  Those  pious  emperors 
enforced  with  arms  and  edicts  the  symbol  of  their  faith  ;(67)  and  it  was 
declared  by  the  conscience  or  honour  ot  fire  hundred  bishops,  that  the  decrees 
of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon  mieht  t>e  lawfully  supported,  even  with  blood.  The 
Catholics  observed  with  satifllaction,  that  the  same  synod  was  odious  both  to  the 
Nestorians  and  the  Monophysites  ;(68)  but  the  Nestorians  were  less  angiy,  ot 
less  powerful,  and  the  East  was  distracted  by  the  obstinate  and  sanguinar^r  zeal 
of  the  Monophysites.  Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  an  anny  of  monks ;  in  the 
Dame  of  the  one  mcamate  nature,  they  piltafed,  they  burnt,  they  murdered ; 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ  was  defiled  with  blooa ;  and  the  gates  of  toe  city  were 

guarded  in  tumultuous  rebellion  against  the  troops  of  the  emperor.  After  the 
isgrace  and  exile  of  Dioscorus,  the  E^ptians  still  regretted  their  spiritual 
father;  and  detested  the  usurpation  of  his  successor,  who  was  introduced  by 
the  fathers  of  Chalcedon.  The  throne  of  Proterius  was  supported  by  a  guard 
of  two  thousand-  soldiers ;  he  waeed  a  five  years'  war  a^inst  the  people  of 
Alexandria ;  and  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  death  of  marcian,  he  became 
the  victim  of  their  zeal.  On  the  third  day  before  the  festival  of  Easter,  the 
patriarch  was  besieged  in  the  cathedral,  and  murdered  in  the  baptisteiy.  The 
remains  of  his  mangled  corpse  were  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  his  ashes  to 
the  wind :  and  the  deed  was  inspired  by  the  vision  of  apretended  angel ;  an 
ambitious  monk,  who»  under  the  name  of  Timothy  the  Cat,(69)  succeeded  to 
the  place  and  opinions  of  Dioscorus.  This  deadfy  superstition  was  inflamed, 
on  either  side,  by  the  principle  and  the  practice  of  retaliation :  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  metaphysical  quarrel,  many  thousands(70)  were  slain,  and  the  Christians  of 
every  deeree  were  deprived  of  the  substantial  enjoyments  of  social  life,  and  of 
the  invisible  ^ifts  of  baptism  and  the  holy  communion.  Perhaps  an  extravagant 
fable  of  the  times  may  conceal  an  allegorical  picture  of  these  »natics,  who  tor- 
tured each  other  and  themselves.  **  Under  the  consulsfaip  of  Venantius  and 
Celer,**  says  a  grave  bishop,  '*  the  people  of  Alexandria,  and  all  Egypt,  were 
seized  with  a  strange  and  oiabolical  frenzy :  great  and  small,  slaves  and  freed- 
men,  monks  and  clergy,  the  natives  of  the  land,  who  opposed  the  ajnod  of 
Chalcedon,  lost  their  speech  and  reason,  bariced  like  dogs,  and  tore  with  their 
4Dwn  teeth,  the  flesh  from  their  own  hands  and  arms."(71) 

The  disorders  of  thirty  years  at  length  produced  the  famous  Henoticon(72) 

(67}  B«e,  In  Um  Appendix  to  the  Act*  of  ChsIoedoDj'the  conflnnaiion  of  the  synod  by  Marcian  (OooeO. 
torn.  Iv.  p.  1781. 178S) ;  bli  lelten  to  the  monki  of  Alexandria  (p.  1791),  ofMouot  Slnal  (p.  1793),  of  Jem- 
•aiem  and  Palestine  (p.  1798) ;  his.laws  against  the  Eutychians  (p.  1809. 1811. 1831) ;  the  oonespondeoco 
of  Leo  with  the  provincial  synods  on  the  revolvtkm  of  AJexandria  (p.  1835—1930). 

(68)  Photius  (or  rather  Eulogios  or  Alexandria)  confesses.  In  a  6ne  passsfe,  the  specious  colour  of  this 
double  efearie  against  pope  Leo  and  his  synod  of  Chalcedon  (BlUiot.  cod.  ccxxv.  p.  768).  He  wtged  a 
double  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  wounded  either  foe  with  the  dans  of  his  adversary— 
caroXAiyXoif  prXcffi  r»(  evrimAs;  tTrpttaK$. '  Against  Neetorius  he  seemed  to  Introduce  the  wvxveis  of  the 
•Monophysites:  against  Entyehes  he  appearedto  countenance  the  virs^vurcwv  itrnf^pa  of  the  Nesioriatts. 
The  apologist  claims  a  charitable  interpreution  for  the  saints ;  if  the  same  had  been  extended  to  the 
heretics,  the  »9und  of  the  controversy  would  have  been  lost  in  the  air. 

(69)  AAvpo$,  ftom  hisnocmmalexpedklons.    -     -    * 
■lonassary,  and  whispered  the  revelation  id  hir  ' 

(70)  ^ovBf  Tt  ToXfnfirnmt  ^vpiv;  atftaruv  wXi. 
Such  is  the  hyperbolic  language  of  the  Henoticon. 

(71)  See  the  chronicle  of  Victor  Tunnunensis,  In  the  Lectioaes  Antique  of  CaaJattas,  repnbMabed  by 


HI  nave  oeen  lost  in  me  air. 

Ions.    In  darkness  and  disiulse  he  crept  round  the  cells  of  Uie 
>  his  slumbering  brethren  (Theodor.  Lector.  1. 1). 
KXtfitt  peXvvd^oi  III;  itovw  ngv  y*rv  oXXc  mil  oi'TW  rw  atpa 


BasnagK,  torn.  1.  p. 
(74)  The  Henoti 
Pagi  (Critlca,  torn.  il.  p.  411,)  and  Asseman  (Bibliot.  Orienu  torn.  i.  p.  343,)  are  satisfied  that  it  is  (Vee  ftmh 


he  Henoticon  is  transcdbed  by  Evagrius  (1.  lit.  c.  13),  and  timnslated  by  L)beratus(BreT.  e.  18), 

1,  il.  p.  411,)  and  Asseman  (Bibliot.  Orienu  torn.  i.  p.  343,)  are  sattefi<  *  *    *  "  ^- 

vius  (Dogmat.  Theolog.  torn.  ▼.  1.  i.  c  13,  p.  40,)  most  unaccountal 
An  adversary  would  prove  that  he  had  never  read  the  HeaoUcoii. 
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of  the  empMor  ZeMS  which  in  his  reien,  and  in  Ihat  of  Anastasius,  was  signed 
hy  all  the  DishopKS  of  the  £ast,  under  the  penally  of  degradation  and  eziley  if 
thej  rejected  or  infringed  thb  salutary  and  fundamental  law.  The  cleigy  may 
smile  or  groan  at  the  presumption  of  a  layman  who  defines  the  articles  ot  faith; 
yet  if  he  stoops  to  the  humiliating  task,  nis  mind  is  less  infected  by  preiudice 
or  interest,  and  the  authoritj[  of  toe  ma^trate  can  only  be  maintained  by  the 
concord  of  the  people.  It  is  an  ecclesiastical  story,  that  Zeno  appears  least 
contemptible ;  and  1  am  not  able  to  discern  any  Manicbsean  or  £utychian  guilt 
in  the  generous  sayiqg  of  Anastasius,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  an  emperor  to 
persecute  the  worshippers  of  Christ  and  the  citizens  of  Rome.  The  Henoticoa 
was  roost  pleasing  to  the  Egyptians ;  yet  the  smallest  blemish  has  not  beeo 
described  oy  the  jealous,  and  even  jaundiced,  eyes  of  our  orthodox  schoolmen, 
and  it  accurately  represents  the  Catholic  faith  of  the  incarnation,  without 
adopting  or  disclaiming  the  peculiar  terms  or  tenets  of  the  hostile  sects.  A 
solemn  anathema  is  pronounced  aeainst  Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  against  all 
heretics  by  whom  Christ  is  divided,  or  confounded,  or  reduced  to  a  phantom. 
Without  defining  the  number  or  the  article  of  the  word  nature,  the  pure  system 
of  St  Cyril,  the  faith  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus,  is  respectfully  con- 
firmed ;  but,  instead  of  bowing  at  the  name  of  the  fourth  council,  the  subiect  18 
dismissed  by  the  censure  of  aU  contraiy  doctrines,  t/^any  such  had  been  taught 
either  elsewhere  or  at  Chalcedon.  Under  this  ambig[uous  eznression,  the  friends 
and  the  enemies  of  the  last  synod  mieht  unite  in  a  silent  embrace.  The  most 
reasonable  Christians  acquiesced  in  this  mode  of  toleration ;  but  their  reason 
was  feeble  and  inconstant,  and  their  obedience  was  despised  as  timid  and  servile 
by  the  vehement  spirit  of  their  brethren.  On  a  subject  which  engrossed  the 
thoughts  and  discourses  of  men,  it  was  difficult  to  preserve  an  exact  neutrality ; 
a  book,  a  sermon,  a  prayer,  rekindled  the  flame  ot  controversy ;  and  the  bonds 
of  communion  were  alternately  broken  and  renewed  by  the  private  animosity 
of  the  bishops.  The  space  between  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  was  filled  by  a 
thousand  shades  of  language  and  opinion ;  the  acepkali{12)  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Roman  pontifib,  of  equal  valour,  though  of  uneaual  strength,  may  be  found  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the  theoloj^cal  scale.  The  acephali,  without  a  king  or 
a  bishop,  were  separated  above  three  hundred  years  from  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  who  nad  accei>ted  the  communion  of  Constantinople,  without 
exacting  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.  For  accepting  the 
communion  of  Alexandria,  without  a  formal  approbation  of  the  same  synod, 
the  i>atriarohs  of  Constantinople  were  anathematized  by  the  popes.  Their 
inflexible  despotism  involved  the  most  orthodox  of  the  Greek  churches  in  this 
spiritual  contagion,  denied  or  doubted  the  validity  of  their  sacraments,(74)  and 
fomented,  thirty-five  years,  the  schism  of  the  £ast  and  West,  till  they  finally 
abolished  the  memory  of  four  Byzantine  ponti&,  who  had  dared  to  oppose  the 
tfupremacy  of  St  Feter.(75^  Before  that  period,  the  precarious  truce  of  9on« 
stantinople  and  Egypt  haa  been  violated  by  the  zeal  of  the  rival  prelates. 
Maoedonius,  who  was  suspected  of  the  Nestorian  heresy,  asserted,  in  disfoace 
and  exile,  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  while  the  successor  of  Cyril  would  have 
purehased  its  overthrow  with  a  bribe  of  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold. 
[A.  D.  508 — 518.]    in  the  fever  of  the  times,  the  sense,  or  rather  the  sound  of 

(IS)  Bm  ReMMBdot  (RIM.  FMrhmli.  Al«r.  p  183. 131. 145. 195. 947).  They  were  ij^ooneltod  by  tto 
earn  of  Mark  I.  (a.D.  7W-819) ;  be  proiBoied  Uwlr  chiefr  lo  Um  btabopries  of  Athribli  and  TUba  (par- 
bapa  Tava,  aee  d'AnvUle,  p.  8tt),  and  aappUed  tbe  aacramenta,  which  had  failed  for  want  of  an  aplaeopal 
ordination. 


(74)  De  hki  quoa  baptisavit,  qtioa  onUnayft  Aeaeliia,  majonnn  tradUlone  oonfeisUun  eC  fanuiif  pna- 
elpae  religkMe  aolieitudlni  eODgniam  pnebemua  alne  dUBcalcate  medicinara  (Galaalua,  In  epiat.  L  ad 
Eaphemhiai,  CoocU.  tooi.  v.  p.  980).  The  odbr  of  a  medicine  proves  the  dlseaae,  and  noBBbam  nniat  bavt 
nenahed  before  the  arriTal  of  the  Roman  phyaician.  TiHenaont  himaelf  (Mam.  Bedea.  torn.  zvi.  pw  319. 
648,  ftc)  ia  shocked  at  the  pixNid  anchaiiuUe  temper  of  the  popea :  they  are  now  glad,  aaya  he,  to  Invoke 
Bt  Flavian  of  Antloch,  ScBliaa  of  Jerusalem,  ke.,  to  whom  they  refuaed  eommvnion  whila  vpoQ 
aaitfa.    Bat  cardinal  Baronloa  la  firm  and  hasd  as  the  rock  of  8c.  Peter. 


(ffi>  Their  aamea  vera  erased  from  the  diptych  of  tiie  chnreh;  ez  venerabin  dlpiyeho,  In  qvo  jkt 
BMBMito  tnmattum  ad  cmlum  babentlum  epiaooporam  vocabola  cootlnentm  (CkmciL  torn.  ^.  p.  18w^« 
This  eeetosmstical  record  was  therefore  oqaivalent  to  the  book  of  Ufo. 
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a  syllable,  was  sufficient  to  disturb  tbe  peace  of  an  empire.  The  Tr]8iqioh(76} 
Ohrice  holy,)  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts !"  is  supposed,  by  the 
Greeks,  to  be  the  identical  hymn  which  the  angels  and  cherubim  eternally 
xepeat  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  which,  about  the  middle  of  th^  fifth  cen* 
tury,  was  miraculously  revealed  to  the  church  of  Constantinople.  The  devo- 
tion of  Antioch  soon  added, "  who  was  crucified  for  us  I"  and  this  rrateful 
address,  either  to  Christ  alone,  or  to  the  whole  Trinity,  may  be  justified  by  the 
rales  of  theology,  and  has  been  gradually  adopted  by  the  Catholics  of  tbe  East 
and  West  But  it  had  been  imadned  bjr  a  Monopbysite  bishop  :(77)  the  gift 
of  an  enemy  was  at  fir^t  rejected  as  a  dire  and  dangerous  blasphemy,  and  the 
rash  innovation  had  nearly  cost  the  emperor  Anastasius  his  throne  and  his 
]ife.(78)  The  people  of  Constantinople^were  devoid  of  any  rational  principles 
of  freedom ;  but  they  held  as  a  lawful  cause  of  rebellion,  tlie  colour  of  a  liveir 
ID  the  races,  or  the  colour  of  a  mysteiy  in  the  schools.  The  Trisagion,  witn 
and  without  this  obnoxious  addition,  was  chanted  in  the  cathedral  by  two 
adverse  choirs,  and  when  their  lungs  were  exhausted,  they  had  recourse  to  tbe 
more  solid  aiguments  of  sticks  and  stones :  the  aggressors  were  punished  by*tbe 
emperor,  and  defended  by  the  patriarch  ;  and  the  crown  and  mitre  were  staked 
on  the  event  of  this  momentous  quarrel.  The  streets  were  instantly  crowded 
with  innumerable  swarms  of  men,  women,  and  children  ^  the  legions  of  monks, 
in  r^lar  array,  marched,  and  shouted,  and  fought  at  their  head.  **  Christians ! 
this  18  the  day  of  martyrdom ;  let  us  not  desert  our  spiritual  father ;  anathema 
to  the  Manicbsean  tyrant ;  he  is  unworthy  to  reign."  Such  was  the  Catholic 
Giy ;  and  the  galleys  of  Anastasius  lay  upon  their  oars  before  the  palace,  till  the 
patriarch  had  pardoned  his  penitent,  and  hushed  the  waves  of  the  troubled 
multitude.  The  triumph  of  Macedonius  was  checked  by  a  speedy  exile ;  but 
the  zeal  of  the  flock  was  again  exasperated  by  the  same  question,  ^  Whether 
one  of  the  Trinity  had  been  crucified  ?"  On  this  momentous  occasion,  tbe  blue 
and  green  factions  of  Constantinople  suspended  their  discord,  and  the  civil  and 
militaiy  powers  were  annihilated  in  their  presence.  The  keys  of  the  city  and 
the  standards  of  the  guards,  were  deposited  in  the  forum  oi  Constantine,  the 
principal  station  and  camp  of  the  faithful.  Day  and  night  they  were  inces- 
santly busied  either  in  slicing  hymns  to  the  honour  of  their  God,  or  in  pillaging 
and  murdering  the  servants  of  uieir  prince.  The  head  of  his  favourite  monk, 
the  friend,  as  they  shrled  him,  of  the  enemy  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  home 
aloft  on  a  spear ;  and  tbe  fire-brands  which  had  been  darted  against  heretical 
structures,  diffused  the  undistinguisbing  flames  over  the  most  orthodox  build- 
ings. The  statues  of  the  emneror  were  broken,  and  his  person  was  concealed 
in  a  suburb,  till,  at  the  end  ot  three  days,  he  dared  to  implore  the  mercy  of  his 
subjects.  Without  his  diadem,  and  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant,  Anastasius 
appeared  on  the  throne  of  the  circus.  The  Catholics,  before  bis  face,  rehearsed 
their  genuine  Trisagion ;  they  exulted  in  the  offer  which  he  proclaimed  by  the 
voice  of  a  herald,  of  abdicating  the  purple;  they  listened  to  the  admonition^ 
that,  since  ail  could  not  reign,  Uiey  should  previously  agree  in  the  choice  of  a 
sovereign ;  and  they  accepted  the  blood  of  two  unpopular  minister^  whom 
their  master,  without  hesitation,  condemned  to  the  lions.  These  furious  but 
transient  seditions  were  encouraged  by  the  success  of  Vital ian,  who  with  an 
army  of  Huns  and  Bulgarians,  for  the  most  part  idolaters,  declared  himself  the 
champion  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In  this  pious  rebellion  he  depopulated  Thrace, 
besieged  Constantinople,  exterminated  sixty-five  thou<»aad  of  his  fellow-Chris- 

09)  I'auvliu  (Oosoiat  Theotoc.  torn.  v.  I.  ▼.  c  9, 3, 4,  p.  917—9%)  And  TUtamont  (Men.  Eodes.  ton. 
xIt.  p.  713,  Ice.  799,)  reprewDl  the  Uatonr  and  doctrine  of  the  TriMudon.  In  the  twelve  eenturiee 
betweeo  leaieh  and  Bt  froclua't  boy,  who  was  uken  lOp  into  heaven  before  the  bishop  and  people  of 
ConauuiUaople,  the  song  was  oonsiderabiy  improved.  The  binr  beard  the  annta  ainf  "  Holy  God !  Hoij 
ntraof!  Holylnunortair' 

(77)  Peter  Onapheus,  ihe  fkller  (a  trade  which  he  had  exercised  in  his  monastory),  patriaitli  of 
AnUoch.  His  tedloas  sioryis  discussed  In  Um  Annals  of  Pafi  (A. D.  477-490),  and  a  dissertation  of  M. 
daValolsatUieendofhisEvafrias. 

(78)  Tbe  tronUes  under  tbe  relgo  of  Anastasius  must  be  gathered  flrom  the  Chronicles  of  Vielor,  Ifar- 
MiHaos,  and  Theophanes.    As  the  laic  was  not  pi»bUab«l  in  t!)e  time  of  Baroniua,  faJi  cilcic  Pagl  li^BWp 
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inns,  till  he  obtained  the  recall  of  the  bishops,  the  satisfaction  of  the  pope,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  an  orthodox  treaty,  reluctantly 
signed  by  the  dyine  Anastasius,  and  more  faithfully  performed  by  the  uncle  of 
Justinian.  And  such  was  the  event  of  \hefini  of  the  religious  wars,  which  have 
been  waged  in  the  name,  and  by  the  disciples  of  the  God  of  Peace.(79) 

[A.  D.  519 — 565.]  Justinian  has  been  already  seen  in  the  various  lights  of  a 
prince,  a  conqueror,  and  a  lawgiver :  the  theologian(80)  still  remains,  and  it 
afiR>rds  an  unfavourable  prejudice,  that  his  theology  should  form  a  very  promi-. 
nent  feature  of  his  portrait.  The  sovereign  empathized  with  hb  subjects  in 
their  superstitious  reverence  for  living  and  departed  saints :  his  Code,  and  more 
especially  his  Novels,  confirm  and  enlaige  the  privileges  of  the  cXtv^ ;  and  in 
*eveiy  dispute  between  a  monk  and  a  layman,  the  partial  judge  was  mclined  to 
pronounce,  that  truth,  and  innocence,  and  justice,  were  always  on  the  side  of 
the  church.  In  his  public  and  private  devotions,  the  emperor  was  assiduous  and 
■exemplaiy ;  his  prayers,  vigils,  and  fasts,  displayed  the  austere  penance  of  a 
monk ;  his  fancy  was  amused  by  the  hope  or  oeiief  of  personal  inspiration ;  he 
had  secured  the  patronage  of  the  Viigin  and  St.  Michael  the  archangel ;  and 
bis  recovery  from  a  dangerous  disease  was  ascribed  to  the  miraculous  succour 
of  the  holy  martyrs  Cosmas  and  Damian.  The  capital  and  the  provinces  ot 
the  East  were  decorated  with  the  monuments  of  his  religion  ;(81)  and,  though 
the  far  g;reater  part  of  these  costly  structures  mar  foe  attributed  to  his  taste  or 
ostentation,  the  zeal  of  the  royal  architect  was  probably  quickened  by  a  genuine 
sense  of  love  and  gratitude  toward  his  invisible  benefactors.  Among  the  titles 
"Of  Imperial  greatness,  the  name  oiPiom  was  most  pleasing  to  his  ear ;  to  pro- 
mote the  temporal  and  s^Mritual  interest  of  the  church,  was  the  serious  business 
of  his  life ;  and  the  duty  of  father  of  his  country  was  often  sacrificed  to  that  ot 
defender  of  the  faith.  The  controversies  of  the  times  were  congenial  to  his 
temper  and  understandir^ ;  and  the  theological  professors  must  inwardly  deride 
!the  diligence  of  a  stranger,  who  cultivated  their  art  and  neglected  bis  own. 
'**.  What  can  ye  fear,"  said  a  bold  conspirator  to  his  associates,  ''  from  your 
bigpoted  tyrant?  Sleepless  and  unarmed  he  sits  whole  nights  in  his  cloaet. 
debating  with  reverend  g;Tay beards,  and  turning  over  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical^ 
>volumes.'X82)  The  fruits  of  these  lucubrations  were  displayed  in  many  a 
^conference,  where  Justinian  might  shine  as  the  loudest  and  most  subtle  of  the 
disputants :  in  many  a  sermon,  which,  under  the  name  of  edicts  and  epistles^ 
proclaimed  to  the  empire  the  theology  of  their  master.  While  the  Barbarians 
-invaded  the  provinces,  while  the  victorious  legions  marched  under  the  banners 
^f  Belisarius  and  Narses,  the  successor  of  Traian,  unknown  to  the  camp,  was 
content  to  vanquish  at  the  head  of  a  synod.  Had  he  invited  to  these  synods  a 
disinterested  and  rational  spectator,  Justinian  might  have  learned,  ^  mat  reli« 
^ious  controversy  is  the  offspring  of  arrogance  and  folly ;  Ihat  true  piety  is  most 
laudably  expressed  by  silence  and  submission ;  that  man,  ignorant  of  his  own 
nature,  should  not  presume  to  scrutinize  the  nature  of  his  God ;  and,  that  it  is 
•sufficient  for  us  to  know,  that  power  and  benevolence  are  the  perfect  attributes 
-of  the  Deity."(83) 

'  0^  1*116  general  hMory,  ftom  um  oouncil  of  CiMlcedoo  to  the  death  of  Anastaiioe,  may  be  found  io 
.the  Breviary  of  Liberatut  (c  14—19),  the  aeoond  and  third  booka  of  Evagriua,  the  abitraci  of  Ite  two 
booiu  of  Theodore  the  Header,  the  Acta  of  the  Synodi,  and  the  EpiMlea  of  the  Popee.  (Ooncll.  torn.  ▼.) 
The  aerlea  it  continaed  with  aome  diaorder  in  the  fifteenth  and  aizteenth  toniea  of  the  Ifemoiree  Eeeia> 
aiaatiquee  of  Tillemoat.   And  here  I  rauat  take  leave  for  ever  of  that  Incomparable  guide— whoae  Ugociy 


la  overbalanced  by  the  nwrite  of  erudition,  diligence,  veracity,  and  acrupulous  minateaeei.    He  waa  pre- 
~«nted  by  death  from  complettaig,  as  he  deelgned,  the  sixth  century  of  the  church  and  empire. 

(80)  The  strain  of  the  Anecdotaaof  Alemannua,  is  confirmed  raUier  than  contradicted  by  the  Ada  of 


of  the  Aftican  Facnndua,  in  the  Mzth  book 
importune— apoDlanels  quMtioolbus  ecclealam  turbat" 


4he  Omndla,  Uie  fourth  book  of  Evagrius,  and  the  complaints 
—lie  tribus  capituHs,  "  cum  videri  doetoa  appetlt  importune— 
fiae  PiOGop.  de  Bell.  Ootii.  1.  Ui.  c.  3S. 

(81)  Procop.  deEdifieiia,  L  L  c.  8, 7,  &c  passim. 

(8S)  'Of  &  KaBffTtu  o^mAoMTot  c;  an  tm  X«o>m  rvnt  tuMt  i 
AVvmcAscv  ra  Xpt^wrw  Xayic  mAiv  (ycmt.  Procop.  de  Bell. 
«haB  (aiNid  Aieman.  Procop.  Arcan.  c.  18),  the  same  charactei 

CBS)  For  these  wlae  and  naoderate  senaments,;Prooopius  (i „ _ 

rraibea  of  Alemaaous,  who  ranka  him  among  the pUitUaL  Christisna  aed  tonge  verius  bwesum  omaiim 
Mttilnaa,  pconuaooe  A theoa-abool  naUa  Atliaiaia  who  prsachad  tiia  Imlutioii  of  God*s  maw  Io  bm  (•< 
WBL  Amii.  c.  13). 


(88)  'Of  &  KoBnrai  o^Xocrof  c;  au  cm  \urxM  rtws  tuMt  vwrmr  afis  rotntv  iipcwy  Ytp99t¥  «n»?«v, 
mimmckuv  rm  Xpi^aywv  Xayic  mSnv  (X<«v.  Trocop.  de  BeH.  Goth.  L  UL  c  38.  In  the  lilb  of  8l  Eaty- 
*€hm  (apud  Aieman.  Procop.  Arcan.  c.  18),  the  same  character  U  aiven  with  a  deaign  to  praise  JusUnla^' 

CBS)  For  these  wise  and  naoderate  senaments,;Prooopius  (de  BelL  Goth.  L  i.  c  3.)  is  scourged  In  Um 
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Tdention  was  not  the  Tirtue  of  the  times,  and  indulgence  to  rebels  has  sel-- 
ddm  been  the  virtue  of  jprinoes.  But  when  the  prince  descends  to  the  narrow 
and  peevish  character  ota  disputant,  he  is  easily  provoked  to  supply  the  defect 
of  atig^ment  by  the  plentitude  of  power,  and  to  chastise  without  mercy  the 
perverse  blindness  ot  those  who  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light  oC 
demonstration.  The  reign  of  Justinian  was  a  uniform,  yet  various  scene  of 
' persecution]  and  he  appears  to  have  surpassed  his  indolent  piedeceasora,  both 
m  the  contrivance  of  his  laws  and  the  rigour  of  their  execution.  The  insufficient 
term  of  three  months  was  assifped  for  tbie  oonveision  or  exile  of  all  heretics  ;(84) 
and  if  he  still  connived  at  their  precarious  stay,  they  were  deprived,  under  his 
iron  yoke,  not  only  of  the  beneats  of  society,  but  of  the  common  birthrij^t  of 
men  and  Christians.  At  the  end  of  four  hundred  years,  the  Montanists  of 
Phryria(85^  still  breathed  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  perfection  and  prophecy, 
which  theynad  imbibed  from  their  male  and  female  apostles,  the  special  organs 
of  the  Paraclete.  On  the  approach  of  the  Catholic  priests  and  soldiers,  uey 
grasped  with  alacrity  the  crown  of  martyrdom ;  the  conventicle  and  the  ooo-< 
gregation  perished  in  the  flames,  but  these  primitive  famtics  were  not  extiD-. 
piished  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  their  tyrant.  Under  the  pro- 
lection  of  the  Gothic  confederates,  the  church  of  the  Arians  at  Constantinople 
faoid  braved  the  severity  of  the  laws :  their  clemr  equalled  the  wealth  and. 
magnificence  of  the  senate ;  and  the  gold  and  silver  which  were  seized  by 
the  rapacious  band  of  Justinian  might  periiaps  be  claimed  as  the  spoils  of  the 
provinces  and  the  trophies  of  the  Barbarians.  A  secret  remnant  of  pagans,  who* 
still  lurked  in  the  most  refined  and  the  most  rustic  conditions  of  mankind^ 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  Christians,  who  were  perhaps  unwiilinr  that  any 
strangers  shouldf  be  the  witness  of  their  intestine  quarrels.  A  bbhop  was 
nam^  as  the  inquisitor  of  the  faith,  and  his  diligjence  soon  discovered  in  the- 
court  and  city,  the  magistrates,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  sophists,  who  still 
cherished  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  sternly  informed  that 
they  must  choose  without  delay  between  the  displeasure  of  Jupiter  or  Justinian,, 
ana  that  their  aversion  to  the  gospel  could  no  longer  be  diwuised  under  the  scan- 
dalous mask  of  indifference  or  impiety.  The  patrician  Photius,  peihaps  alone^ 
was  resolved  to  live  and  to  die  like  his  ancestors :  he  enfranchised  himself  with 
the  stroke  of  a  dagger,  and  left  his  tyrant  the  poor  consolationof  exposing  with 

Sominy  the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  fuffitive^  His  weaker  brethren  submitted  to- 
ir  earthly  monarch,  underwent  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  and  laboured  by 
their  extraordinary  zeal,  to  erase  the  suroicioo,  or  to  expiate  the  guilt,  of  idoT*^ 
atry.  The  native  country  of  Homer,  and  the  theatre  of  the  Tngan  war,  still 
retained  the  last  sparks  of  his  mythology :  .by  the  care  of  the  same  bishop^ 
seventy  thousand  paf^ns  were  detected  and  converted  in  Asia,  Phrygia,  Lydia^ 
and  Caria;  ninety-six  churches  were  built  for  the  new  proselytes;  and  linea 
viestments,  bibles,  and  liturgies,  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  were  supplied  by 
the  pious  munificence  of  Justiuian.(a6)  The  Jews,  who  had  been  |^dually 
itripped  of  their  immunities,  were  oppressed  by  a  vexatious  law,  which  com-- 
pelled  them  to  observe  the  festival  ot  Easter  the  same  dajr  on  which  it  was 
celebrated  by  the  Christians.(87)  And  they  might  complain  with  the  more 
reason,  since  the  Catholics  themselves  did  not  agree  with  the  astronomical  cal- 

(84)  This  aliernatiye,  a  predout  ctreanwUuwe,  to  pweiyed  bv  John  Hatala  (toiM.  U.  p.  S3,  edit.  Venet 
1733),  wtm  deaervM  more  crvdil  M  he  drawn  lowarda  Ma  end.  After  muDbertog  tiie  hondee,  NeHortane, 
Eatychians,  he  ne  ezpectent,  nya  Juatlnlaa,  ut  digni  veaiA  Jndleentur :  Jabemiw,  eoim  ul. ..  .eonvioll  et 
aperti  hcretici  Joata  et  Idome  aoimadvankmi  fubllclaattir.  Baroatua  coplea  and  applaada  thb  adiet  of 
the  Code  (A.  D.  527,  No.  99,  40). 

(85)  dee  the  character  and  prineiplaa  of  the  MontanialBi  In  IfoBheiin.  da  Beboa  CtariaL  aula  OonalanU* 
mim,  p.  410—494. 

(80)  Tbeuphan.  Chroo.  p.  153.  John  the  MoDophjslte  biahop  of  Aala,  ki  a  aoie  andientte  witoeaa 
of  ihta  transaction,  in  which  be  waa  hlmaelf  emplc^ed  by  the  easperor  (Aaaaman.  Bib.  Orient  torn.  IL 

tfH)  Ooropaiv  Prooophia  (HIat  Arean.  c.  38,  and  Aleman'a  Nolea)  with  TlwonhaMa  (Clmo.  p.  MS). 
The  council  of  Nice  haa  intnated  the  patriarch,  or  rather  the  aatronoiara,  or  Aionadrte,  with  ll» 
vnraal  proclamation  of  Easter:  and  we  tcUl  read,  or  rather  we  do  not  read,  aoany  of  the  Piadial 
aplatles  of  St  Cyril.  Since  the  reicn  of  Monophytlam  In  Btypt,  the  Catholica  ware  perptaaed  b^ 
aueb  a  foolish  pr^ndice  aa  that  which  so  long  opposed,  among  the  Protaaiaiiia  the  iwafooa  aC  diei 
QNgorian  acyla. 
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ciiliitkNM  ol  their  jovereign :  the  peopleof  Constantinople  delayed  tbe  beg^inmog 
of  their  Lent  a  whole  week  after  it  had  been  ordained  by  authority;  and  they^ 
had  the  pleasure  of  fasbng  seven  days  while  meat  was  exposed  for  sale  by  the 
command  of  the  emperor.  The  Samaritans  of  Pa}estine(88)  were  a  motley 
race,  an  ambiguous  sect,  i«|ected  as  Jews  by  the  pagans,  by  tbe  Jews  a* 
schismatics,  and  by  the  Christians  as  idolators.  Tbe  at^mination  of  the  cross- 
had  already  been  planted  on  their  holy  mount  of  Gerizim,(89)  but  the  perse* 
cution  of  Justinian  olfered  only  the  alternative  of  baotism  or  rebellion.  They 
chose  the  latter :  under  the  standard  of  a  de^wrate  leader,  they  rose  in  arms,, 
and  retaliated  their  wiongs  on  tbe  lives,  tike  property,  and  the  temples  of  a 
defenceless  people.  The  Samaritans  weie  nnalty  subdued  by  tbe  regular 
forces  of  the  East :  twenty  thousand  were  slain,  twenty  thousana  were  sold  by 
the  AratM  to  the  infidels  oi  Persia  and  India,  and  the  remains  of  that  unhappy 
nation  atoned  for  the  crime  of  treason  by  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.  It  has  l^n- 
computed  that  one  hundred  thousand  Roman  sul^ects  were  extirpated  in  the 
Samaritan  war,(9iO)  which  converted  the  once  fwit&il  province  into  a  desolate 
and  smoking  wildemess.  But  in  the  craad  of  Justinian,  the  |^ilt  of  murder 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  slaughter  of  uidbelieven ;  and  he  piously  labouied 
to  establish  with  fire  and  sword  the  unity  of  the  Chnsiiaii  iaitb.(9l) 
'  With  these  sentiments,  it  was  incumbent  on  him^  at  leasts  to  be  always  in  the 
right.  In  the  first  years  of  bis  administration,  he  signalized  his  zeal  as  the  dis* 
ciple  and  patron  of  orthodoxy :  tbe  reconciliatioB  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
established  the  tome  of  Sl  Leo  as  the  creed  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire ;  the 
Nestorians  and  Ekitychians  were  ezposed,  on  either  mde,  to  the  double  edffe.of 
persecution ;  and  the  four  synods,  of  Nice,  Coostantioople,  Ephesus,  and  Ckd", 
csffon,  were  ratified  by  tbe  code  of  a  Catliolw  lawgiver.  (9S)  But  while  Ju»^ 
tiniaa  strove  to  maintain  the  uniformitr  of  faith  aiKl  woisbip,  his  wife  Theo- 
dora, whose  vioes  were  not  inoompatwle  with  devotion,  had  listened  to  the 
tfonophysite  teachers;  and  the  open  or  clandestine  enemies  of  the  church 
i^vived  and  multiplied  at  the  smile  of  their  gracious  patroness.  The  capital^ 
the  pjalace,  the  nuptial  bed,  were  torn  by  spiritual  discord ;  yet  so  doubtfiil  was 
the  sincerity  of  the  royal  consorts,  that  their  seeming  disagreement  wes  imputed 
hf  many  to  a  secret  and  mischievous  confederacy  against  the  religion  and  hap«> 
pinesB  oi  their  people.(93)  The  famous  diq>ute  about  the  thiibb  ciiAn;Kiks,(94> 
which  has  filled  more  volumes  than  it  deserves  lines,  is  deeply  maiked  with 
this  subtle  and  disingenuous  spirit.  It  was  now  three  hundred  years  since  the 
body  of  Origen(95)  had  been  eaten  by  the  worms :  his  soul,  of  which  he  held 
the  pre-ezistence,  was  in  the  hands  ot  its  Creator,  but  hi«  writings  were  eageriy 


(SB)  Porthf  iiMsi<miadht»8iyof  thdlfain«rittpib«P"«ifcW^wns%HiitoiiBdfl»Jtt^ 
taapaititl  woik, 

(80)  SIcImn,  Neanolb,  Napknia,  the  uictoat  vtd  moden  mm  of  life  BwMrittM,  it  alMBtad  fo  » 
rOiey  bfltwMn  Uie  bomo  BbalftSe  moantBiB  of  cm^  to  the  norlS,  tiie  fniUAU  Omritim,  or  mouQ- 
ttiB  of  duolm  to  tile  eeotti,  tea  or  eleven  boon*  tnveln:oiB  Jenualea.  See  MBondrel,  joaraey  from 
aJeppe,  lie.  B.  9S--63. 

(W)  hoeop.iyModote.ll,TbeeplMa.ChroA.|».lti,Jolw  Imeeilier 

to  obienr«tion,nlf  pbUoeopbical,lielf  npentitioat,  ttat  the  proviace  whieh  hiMl  been  nilned  by  the 
Jfwtry  of  Jiutiniaa  was  the  njne  throogh  which  the  Mahometsoe  penetrated  into  the  empire. 
791)  The  ezprewion  of  Proooplos  ie  lemeikable :  »  yap  oc  titucu  ^wot  mi4pwrw  cimu,  (J*  y«  w  tw  «•"» 
do&K  M  TtAoTumt  TvxMtp  WTK.    AoocdoL  0.  13. 

(08)  See  tbe  Chrontele  of  Victor,  p.  388,  and  the  origiaal  evidence  of  the  laws  of  Juetiolao.  Darine  tho 
-   V  -^  «.      .  .-.    .  ..  ....  •>  courted  the 


flirt  yeareof  hlf  reifn,  Baronlue  liiaMeif  it  in  eitreaie  good  humour  with  the  emperor,  who  c 
popes  till  he  got  them  into  Itii  power. 

(1KB)  Praooplua,  Aneodoc  c  13,  BvBgiiae,  I.  It.  e.  10.  If  the  eodeilaetlcBl  never  lead  the  MOiet  hiMo> 
itan,  tlielr  eemBMneocpleloa  proree  at  leeet  the  geoecai  liatted. 

^)  On  tbe  ml^eet  of  the  three  chaptete,  the  original  acta  of  the  fifth  general  council  of  Conitaotinople 
eappiy  nmcb  aeeleie,  though  anUieBlie,  kBowledge  (OoocU.  torn.  vL  p.  1—410).  The  Qr^k  Evagriue  ie 
lem  copious  and  correct  (I.  iv.  c.  38,)  than  three  xealous  Afncana,  Facundus  (in  his  twelve  books,  de  trl- 
b«s  capltulie,  which  are  most  eorraetly  pobUebed  by  Sicmond),  Ldbeiatus  (in  hie  Brevianun^c  83, 83, 
94,)  and  Tlclor  Tunnuneaeie  to  hie  Chronicle  (in  torn.  i.  Antiq.  Lect  Caaisii,  p.  330-334).  The  Liber 
FontiflceNe,  or  Anastaslns  (In  Vlgltlo,  Pelaglo,  dco.)  is  origiBal  ItmHoM  evidence.  Tbe  modern  reader 
will  derive  eone  information  fiom  Dnpto  (BibUoc  Bccles.  lorn.  ▼.  p.  180-907,)  and  Baenage  (Hist,  de 
rScUse,  torn.  i.  p.  510—541) ;  yet  the  latter  li  too  firmly  reeohred  to  depreciatB  the  authority  and  character 
of  uie  popes. 

(OS)  Orlgm  had  Indeed  toogreata  propensity  to  Imitate  the  rXovir  and  fcsvf^aa  of  the  old  philoso- 

bere  (J«MRiBlaii.  ed  Henaam,  to  Condi,  torn.  vi.  p.  35S).    Hie  moderate  opinfMS  were  too  repugnant !» 

«  aeal  of  the  CBuicb,  and  be  wae  fbund  guUly  of  the  iMreey  of  reaeon. 
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perused  by  tbe  moaks  of  Palestine.  In  these  writingis,  the  piercing  eye  oF  Jus* 
tinian  descried  more  than  ten  metaphysical  errors:  and  tbe  primitive  doctor,  in 
the  company  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  was  devoted  by  tbe  c)eiig;y  to  tbe  ettr- 
Miiy  of  bell-fire,  which  he  had  presumed  to  deny.  Under  the  cover  of  this 
precedent,  a  treacherous  blow  was  aimed  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  The. 
lathers  had  listened  without  impatience  to  the  praise  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
^uestia  ;(96)  and  their  Justice  or  indulg;ence  bad  restored  both  Theodoret  oi 
Cyrrbus,  M  Ibas  of  fidessa,  to  tbe  communion  of  tbe  chureb.  But  the  cha- 
racters of  these  Oriental  bishops  were  tainted  With  the  reproach  of  heresy;  the 
fint  had  been  the  master,  the  two  others  were  the  friends,  of  Nestorius :  their 
most  suspicious  passages  were  accused  under  the  title  of  the  three  dkapUrt; 
and  the  condemnation  of  their  memory  must  involve  the  honour  of  a  synod, 
-whose  name  was  pronounced  with  sincere  or  affected  reverence  by  tbe  Cathdic 
world.  If  these  bishops,  whether  innocent  or  guilty,  were  annihilated  \n  tbe 
•sleep  of  death,  they  would  not  probably  be  awakened  by  the  clamour,  which 
after  a  hundred  years  was  raised  over  tbeir  ^ve.  If  they  were  already  in 
the  fangs  of  the  demon,  their  torments  could  neither  be  aggravated  nor  assuaged 
'by  human  industry.  If  in  the  company  of  saints  and  angels  they  enjoyed  the 
rewards  of  piety,  they  must  have  smiled  at  tbe  idle  fury  of  the  theological  insects 
who  still  crawfed  on  tbe  surface  of  tbe  earth.  Tbe  foremost  of  meae  insects, 
Ibe  emperor  of  the  Romans,  darted  his  sting,  and  distilled  bis  venom,  perhaps 
without  discerning  the  true  motives  of  Theodora  and  her  ecclesiastical  faction. 
The  victims  were  no  longer  subject  to  bis  power,  and  the  vehement  style  of 
liis  edicts  could  only  proclaim  tbeir  damnation,  and  invite  the  clergy  of  the  East 
to  join  in  a  full  chorus  of  curses  and  anathemas.  The  East,  with  some  hesi- 
tation, consented  to  tbe  voice  of  her  severe^ :  tbe  fifth  general  council,  of  three 
patriarchs  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  bishops,  was  beld  at  Constantinople: 
and  the  authors,  as  well  as  the  defenders,  of  the  three  chapters  were  separated 
from  the  communion  of  tbe  saints,  and  solemnly  delivered  to  tbe  prince  of  dariL* 
ness.  But  the  Latin  churches  were  more  jeaious  of  tbe  honour  of  Leo  and  the 
synod  of  Chalcedon ;  and  if  they  had  fouebt  as  they  usually  did  under  tbe  stand* 
ard  of  Rome,  they  might  have  prevailed  in  the  cause  of  reason  and  humanity. 
But  their  chief  was  a  prisoner  m  the  hands  of  the  enemy :  tbe  throne  of  St. 
Peter,  which  bad  been  disgraced  by  the  simony,  was  betrayed  by  tbe  cowardice, 
of  Vigilius,  who  yielded,  after  a  long  and  inconsistent  struggle,  to  tbe  despotism 
of  Justinian  and  tbe  sophistiy  of  the  Greeks.  His  apostacy  provoked  tbe  indif- 
jiation  of  the  Latins,  and  no  more  than  two  bishops  could  be  found  who  would 
impose  their  hands  on  his  deacon  and  successor  PeUgius.  Yet  the  perse* 
yerance  of  the  popes  insensibly  transferred  to  tbeir  adversaries  tbe  appellation 
of  schismatics :  the  lllyrian,  the  African*  and  Italian  churches,  were  oppressed 
by  tbe  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  not  without  some  effort  of  military 
force,(97)  the  distant  Barbarians  transcribed  the  creed  of  the  Vatican,  and  m^ 
the  period  of  a  century,  the  schism  of  the  three  chapters  expired  in  an  olMu;ure 
angle  of  tbe  Venetian  proyince.(98)  But  the  religious  discontent  of  tllb  Italians 
bad  already  promotedT  the  conquests  of  the  Lombards,  and  tbe  BSmans  them- 
sselves  were  accustomed  to  suspect  the  faith,  and  to  detest  the  government,  of 
r tbeir  Byzantine  tyrant. 

[A.  D.  564].    Justinian  was  neither  steady  nor  consistent  in  tbe  nice  process 


(98)  BwiMg«  (PnteL  p.  11—14,  ad  torn.  i.  Aotfq.  LacL  Ouila,)  bM  fUdy  woiglMd  Om  goilt  ud 
ImioMneA  of  Theodore  of  Mopaawtla.  If  be  oompoeed  10,000  ▼olomes,  w  many  enon  wooM  be  « 
charitable  alkmanee.  lo  aU  die  aubaeqaeDt  catabwuea  of  heraaiaicbi,  be  alone,  wlltaoiit  bia  two 
braUiren,  la  Included ;  and  b  la  Uie  daiy  of  AaaemaiiTiibUoL  Orient,  ton.  Iv.  p.  9Q9-«r7,)  lo  Jwtiiy  the 
aentenee. 
.    (07)  Bee  tbe  eomplalnU  of  Liberetoa  and  Victor,  and  Uie  exfaoitatloM  of  pope  Falacbu  to  the  cob- 

aneror  and  ezarcb  of  Italy.    Schiama. per  poteatatea  paUlcaa  oppriaatur,  Ac.  (OonciL  um.  vi.  n. 

407,  *«.]    An  army  waa  detained  to  aupptea  Uie  aedltfton  of  an  lllyrian  dty.    See  Procoplna  (de  B«i. 


•  c. 

alaatkal  blaiorr.    ItwoaldbaTe 
rbeUahopao 


(06)  Tbe  Uahopa  of  Uie  patriarchate  of  AqnlMa  were  reconciled  by  pope  Honoriua,  A.  D.  OB  (MuialMl 
AnnaH  d*Italla,  torn.  ▼.  p.3»);  but  they  amSn  rdapaed,  and  tbe  acbte  wm  nol Inally  ettlMnWiad  tU 
eos.    Fonrteeii  yean  before,  tbe  cboreta  of  Spain  bad  overlooked  tbe  flilb  gMMnd  covmbu  wUU  «•- 


.  ConcU.  Tolelan.  in  CcmIL  ton.  vli.  p.  487—404) 
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or  fizinr  nta  volatile  opinions  and  those  of  his  sutjects.  In  his  youth,  he  was 
ofended  by  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  orthodox  line ;  in  his  old  age,  he 
transs:re«sed  the  measure  of  temperate  here^,  and  the  Jacobites,  not  less  than 
the  Catholics,  were  scandalized  oj  his  declaration  that  the  body  of  Christ  was 
incorruptible,  and  that  his  manhood  was  never  subject  to  any  wants  and  infir- 
mities, the  inheritance  of  our  mortal  flesh.  This  J&ntotlic  opinion  was  annoonced 
in  the  last  edicts  of  Justinian;  and  at  the  moment  of  Jiis  seasonable  departure, 
the  clergy  had  refused  to  subscribe,  the  prince  was  prepared  to  persecute,  and 
the  people  were  resolved  to  suffer  or  resist.  A  bisnop  of  Treves,  secure 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  power,  addressed  the  monarch  ot  the  East  in  the  Ian- 

fuage  of  authority  and  affection.  **  Most  gracious  Justinian,  remember  your 
aptlsm  and  your  creed!  Let  not  your  nay  hairs  be  defiled  with  hefeqr« 
Recall  your  fathers  finom  exile,  and  your  followers  from  perdition.  You  cannot 
be  ignorant  that  Italy  and  Gaul,  Spain  and  Africa,  already  deplore  your  fall 
and  anathematize  your  name.  Unless,  without  delay,  you  destroy  what  you 
have  taught :  unless  you  exclaim  with  a  loud  voice,  I  have  erred,!  have  sinned, 
anathema  to  Nestorius,  anathema  to  Eutyches,  you  will  deliver  your  soul  to  the 
eame  flames  in  which  they  will  eteraally  burn."  He  died  and  made  no  si^.(99) 
His  death  restored  in  some  d^p:ee  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the  reigns  of 
his  four  successors,  Justin,  Tiberius,  Maurice,  and  Phocas,  are  distinguished 
by  a  rare  though  fortunate  vacancy  in  the  ecclesiastical  histoiy  of  the  £ast.(100) 
[A.  D.  629]  The  faculties  of  sense  and  reason  are  least  capable  of  acting 
on  themselves;  the  eye  is  most  inaccessible  to  the  sight,  the  soul  to  the  thought: 
yet  we  think,  and  even  feel,  that  one  willf  a  sole  principle  of  action,  is  essential 
to  a  nttional  and  conscious  being.  When  Heraclius  returned  from  the  Persian 
war,  the  orthodox  hero  consulted  his  bishops,  whether  the  Christ  whom  he 
adored,  of  one  person,  but  of  two  natures,  was  actuated  by  a  single  or  a  double 
will.  They  replied  in  the  singular,  and  the  emperor  .was  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  Jacobites  of  Egypt  and  Syria  might  be  reconciled  by  the  profession  of 
a  doctrine,  most  certainly  harmless,  and  most  probably  true,  since  it  was  taught 
€ven  by  the  Nestorians  theinselve8.(l01^  The  experiment  was  tried  without 
effect,  and, the  timid  or  vehement  Catholics  condemned  even  the  semblance  ot 
a  retreat  in  the  presence  of  a  subtle  and  audacious  enemy.  The  orthodox  (the 
prevailing)  party  devised  new  modes  of  speech,  and  aieument,  and  interpreta* 
tion  :  to  either  nature  of  Christ,  they  speciously  applied  a  proper  and  distinct 
energy ;  but  the  difference  was  no  longer  visible  when  they  allowed  that  the 
human  and  the  divine  will  were  invariably  the  same.(l02)  The  disease  was 
attended  with  the  customaiy  symptoms ;  but  the  Greek  cleigy,  as  if  satiated 
with  the  endless  controversy  of  the  incarnation,  instilled  a  healing  counsel  into 
the  ear  of  the  prince  and  people.  They  declared  themselves  kohothelitks 
(asserters  of  the  unity  of^  will),  but  they  treated  the  words  as  new,  the  questions 
as  superfluous ;  and  recommended  a  religious  silence  as  the  most  agreeable  to 
the  prudence  and  charity  of  the  gY»pel.  This  law  of  silence  was  successively 
Imposed  by  the  ecthuii  or  exposition  of  Heraclius,  the  type  or  model  of  his 
ll^ndson  Constans  :(103)  and  the  Imperial  edicts  were  suteicribed  with  alacrity 

(99)  Nkadofl  bishop  of  Treves  (Gaaeil.  torn.  ▼!.  p.  511^513),  Im  hlmssir.  HlKa  mosl  of  tbe  OiiikaB  pn  • 
Jates  (Gregor.  EpisL  1.  vil.  ep.  5,  In  Condi,  torn.  vi.  p.  1007,)  was  sspwatea  ftom  Um  communion  of  tbs 
four  patriarchs  br  his  refusal  to  condemn  tile  three  ebapieis.  Baroaius  abnost  pronounces  the  damnattoa 
of  Justinian  (A.  D.  565,  No.  6). 

(100)  After  relaUng  the  last  heresy  of  Jwttetaa  0*  iv-  «•  3S,  40, 41,)  and  tho  edict  of  his  succewer  (1.  ▼. 
c  a),  Uie  remainder  of  the  history  of  Etagrlos  Is  filled  with  cItU,  Instead  of  eodeslasticsl,  evmls. 


Ntnpiot  jcoxirip  6tatpt$v  rwf  Baav  r»  K«pc«CMiv9^iwiri7Viv,  mu  ino  uomymfvtas  (the  common  rspronch  or 
the  Monopbysites,)  ivo  Vthnuen  ravrttv  simv  sc  crsA/qyvs,  rsMtynsv  6$  rovrv  BsXioy  rwir-«-«oas 
«ps««*«wv  ticlaou    Concil.  turn.  viL  p.  90& 

(102)  See  the  orthodox  fnith  In  Petavius  (Dogmata  Thedog.  torn.  ▼.  I.  Iz.  e.  6—10,  p.  433-447),  aU  Um 
^pths  of  this  controversy  are  fhanded  in  the  Greek  dlatogne  between  Maxfanii«  and  nrrrims  (ad  cakeB 
4om.  vlU.  AnnaL  Baron. p.  7SS— 7M),  which  relntes  •  real  oonfineaee,  and  prodnoea  as  •  ■hortlt?»A 


(103)  ImpUsslmam  ectbasim      seetaoenm  typum  (CoadL  toa^  vll  «  SSOO 
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ormluctanoe  by  the  four  patriarchs  of  Rome,  Coostantinopte,  Alexandria,  and 
AnCioch.  But  the  bishop  and  monks  of  Jerusalem  sounded  the  alarm :  in  the 
]ang;tt:2ffe,  or  even  in  the  silence,  of  the  Greeks,  the  Latin  churches  detected  a 
latent  bennsy ;  and  the  obedience  of  pope  Honorius  to  the  commands  of  his 
soverei^  was  retracted  and  censured  bvthe  bolder  ignorance  of  bis  successors* 
They  condemned  the  execrable  and  abominable  heresy  of  the  Monothelitesy 
who  revived  the  errors  of  Manes,  ApoUinaris,  Eu^ches,  ke.  j  they  signed  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter ;  the  mk  was  miifrled 
with  the  sacramental  wine,  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  no  ceremony  was  omitted 
that  could  fill  the  superstitious  mind  with  horror  and  afiright.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  western  church,  pope  Martin  and  his  Lateran  synod  anaUiema 
tized  the  perfidious  and  guilty  silence  of  the  Greeks:  one  hundred  and  five 
Disbops  ot  Italy,  for  the  most  part  the  subjects  of  Constans,  presumed  to  repro- 
bate his  wtckea  tupe  and  the  impkNis  eemmof  hisgrandfatber,  and  to  confound 
the  authors  and  their  adherents  with  the  twenty*one  notorious  heretics,  the 
apoatales  from  the  church,  and  the  orgjuis  of  the  devil.  Such  an  insult  under 
the  tamest  reign  could  not  pass  with  impunity.  Pope  Martin  ended  his  days 
on  the  iobospitable  shore  ei  the  Tauric  Cbmouesus,  and  his  oracle,  the  abi>oC 
Mkximus,  was  inhumanly  chastised  by  the  amputation  of  his  tongue  and  his 
right  hand.(104)  But  the  same  invincible  spint  survived  ia  their  successors^ 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Latins  aveneed  their  recent  defeat,  and  obliterated  the 
diM[race  of  toe  three  chapters.  The  synods  of  Rome  were  confirmed  by  the 
sixth  general  council  of  Constantinople^  in  the  palace  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
new  Constantine,  a  descendant  of  Heraclius.  The  royal  convert  converted 
the  Byzantine  pontiflF  and  a  majority  of  the  bisbop»;(105)  the  dissenters,  witb 
their  chief,  Macarius  of  Antioch,  were  condemned  to  me  spiritual  and  temporal 
pains  of  heresy ;  the  East  condescended  to  accept  the  lessons  of  the  West ; 
and  the  creed  was  finally  settled,  which  teaches  the  Catholics  of  every  age» 
that  two  wills  or  energies  are  harmonized  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  majesty 
of  the  pope  and  the  liomao  synod  was  represented  by  two  priests,  one  deacoo, 
and  three  bishops ;  but  these  obscure  Latins  had  neither  arms  to  compel,  nor 
treasures  to  bribe,  nor  language  to  persuade ;  and  I  am  ignorant  by  what  arts 
they  could  determine  the  lofty  emperor  of  the  Greeks  to  abjure  tlie  catechism 
of  nis  infancy,  and  to  pMsrsecute  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  Perhaps  the  mocdce  . 
and  people  of  ConBtantinople(106)  were  favourable  to  the  Lateran  creed,  which 
it  indeed  the  least  favourable  of  the  two ;  and  the  suq^icion  is  countenanced 
by  the  unnatural  moderation  of  the  Greek  cleigy,  who  appear  in  this  quarrel 
to  be  oonsckMis  of  their  weakness.  While  the  syifiod  debated,  a  fismatic  proposed 
a  more  summary  decision,  by  raisinr  a  dead  man  to  life :  the  prelates  assisted 
at  the  trial,  but  the  acknowledgect  feilure  may  serve  to  indicate^  that  the 
paasioni  and  prejudices  of  the  midtitude  were  not  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
Monothelites.  In  the  neat  generation,  when  the  son  of  Constantine  was  deposed 
and  slain  by  the  disciple  of  Macarius,  they  tasted  the  feast  of  revenge  and 
dominion :  me  image  or  monument  of  the  sixth  council  was  defeced,  and  the 
original  acts  were  committed  to  the  flames.  But  in  the  second  year,  their 
patron  was  cast  headloqg  from  the  throne,  the  bishops  of  the  East  were  released 
from  their  occasional  conformity,  the  Roman  faith  was  more  firmly  replanted 
by  the  orthodox  successors  of  Bardanes,  and  the  fine  problems  of  the  iocaniatioa 


faalmiiia  (ibn.  mtmIm,  or  etas  the  Greek  vunfiani  ^  ^>»  orignMl,  OoneU.  n.  383, 384,) 

elooeof  Um  irllTch MwUieaM.  Tbeeptadeof  pope  M wtiii  to  ABundne.  e GftUkMi  birixip,  _._ 

BfoBoUieiiteB  aiMl  their  heraep  whh  equal  virulence  (p.  388). 

(IM)  The  nftringi  of  Maitin  Md  Meximoe  ace  deecrlbed  wUh  petheUe  eimpUdty  hi  the  original  let- 
tem  and  acte  (Concll.  torn.  vii.  p.  S»— 78,  Baroo.  AanaL  Bcclee.  A.  D.  656,  No.  S,  et  aniKMeabeeqaeat. 


Yet  the  ehaatleeineot  of  their  dbobedtence,  Oaptm  and  oMiMror.m«imo(,  had  been  ppevionaly  annoiuioed 
la  the  TVpe  of  Coniane  (CbncU.  ^fm.  vil.  p.  MO). 

(105)  fiatyehtas  (Amial.  torn.  li.  p.  308,)  moet  erroneoiuiy  eoppoeee  that  the  1S4  Mehope  of  the  Roman 
Synod  traneported  themeelves  to  Ooneiantlnople ;  and  by  adding  them  to  the  168  Oreeke,  thoe  ceapoeen^ 
the  rixlh  couoeil  of  SOS  fkihem 

aOS)  The  MonaCbeUte  Oonelaae  wm  hated  by  aU  3m  roc  rmra  vrnn  Thoophance,  Chron.  p.  9M») 
c|M«t#39ei^edpa  «apa  -Kwrmv,  When  the  Monothelite  monk  failed  In  hie  ndraele,  the  people  ebonied, » 
Xatt  ay^^oifffc  (Concll.  loin.  vli.  p.  1033).  But  thie  wee  a  natural  and  transient  emotion ;  and  I  ttuch  ftar 


tbMltelMlv  ta.M  antidpailon^of  oKtfaodoxy  in  the  good  peaptoefOoiHtantiBople. 


OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  U$ 

mme  foigottftn  m  the  more  popular  and  visible  quarrel  of  the  wonlnp  of 
imaget.(107) 

Before  the  end  of  the  serenth  century,  the  creed  of  the  incarnation,  which 
had  been  de6oed  at  Rome  and  Constantinople,  was  uniformly  preadied  in  the 
remote  islands  of  Britain  and  Ireland  :(108)  the  same  ideas  were  entertained, 
or  rather  the  same  words  were  repeated,  by  all  the  Christians  whose  lituiry 
was  performed  in  the  Greek  or  theXatin  tongue.  Their  numbers,  and  TisiUle 
splendour,  t)estowed  an  imperfect  claim  to  the  appellation  of  Catholics :  but 
in  the  East,  they  were  mariced  with  the  less  honourable  name  of  MelMe$  or 
Royalists  ;(l09y  of  men,  whose  faith,  instead  of  resting  on  the  basis  of  Scripture, 
reason,  or  tradition,  had  been  established,  and  was  still  maintained,  by  the 
arbitrary  power  of  a  temporal  monarch.  Their  adversaries  might  allege  the 
words  of  the  fathers  of  Constantinople,  who  profess  themselves  the  slaves  of 
the  kii^ ;  and  they  might  relate,  with  malicious  joy,  how  the  decrees  of  Chal- 
eedon  had  been  inspired  and  reformed  by  the  emperor  Marcian  and  his  viijgin 
bride.  The  prevailing  faction  will  naturally  inculcate  the  duty  of  submission, 
nor  is  it  less  natural  that  dissenters  should  feel  and  assert  the  principles  ot 
freedom.  Under  the  rod  of  persecution,  the  Nestorians  and  Monopbysites 
degenerated  into  rebels  and  fug^itives  ;  and  the  most  ancient  and  useAiI  allies 
of  Rome  were  taught  to  consider  the  emperor  not  as  the  chief,  but  as  the 
enemy,  of  the  Christians.  Language,  the  leading  principle  which  unites  or 
separates  the  tribes  of  mankind,  soon  discriminated  the  sectaries  of  the  East, 
by  a  peculiar  and  perpetual  badge,  which  abolished  the  means  of  intercourse 
and  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  Tl'he'long  dominion  of  the  Ghneeks,  their  colo- 
nies, and,  above  all,  their  eloquence,*  had  propagated  a  language  doubtless  the 
most  perfect  that  has  been  contrived  by  the  art  of  man.  Yet  the  body  of  the 
people,  both  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  still  persevered  in  the  use  of  their  national 
idioms ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  Coptic  was  confined  to  the 
rude  and  illiterate  peasants  of  the  Nile,  while  the  Syriac(llO)  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Assyria  to  the  Red  Sea,  was  adapted  to  the  higher  topics  of  poetiy 
and  aigument.  Armenia  and  Abf»Binia  were  infected  by  the  speech  or  learning 
of  the  Greeks  ;  and  their  Barbaric  tongues,  which  have  been  revived  in  the 
studies  of  modem  Europe,  were  unin|enigible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  Syriac  and  the  Coptic,' the  Armenian  and  the  fkhiopic,  are  con- 
secrated in  the  service  of  their  respective  churches ;  and  their  theology  is 
enriched  by  domestic  versioBB(lll)  both  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  most 

(Vrn  Tha  blftory  of  MoDoUwIMan  nirr  be  foand  In  Uie  acM  «r  ihe  8f oodi  of  Koine  (torn.  ▼».  ^  77<* 
395. 601-m08,)  end  Constaodnopie  (p.  SOS— 14S9).  Baronios  extracted  aome  origlaal  doeumeola  from 
tho  Vattcan  llbraiy;  and  bla  chronoUMnr  la  Tecttfled  by  tbe  dUisence  of  Pasl.  Even  Dupin  (BibHo- 
iMque  Eoelea.  torn.  ▼!.  p^  87—710  and  Eiunege  (BIkt.  de  PXgUae,  torn.  1.  p.  Sfi-'SSS,)  affiyrd  a  tolerable 
•bridnaent. 

(108)  In  tbe  Lateraaayvod  of  (TTt),  Wllfrid^n  Angk>-Sazon  bisbop,  labfloribed  pro  onini  AqullonaU  parte 
■  Brtunnie  et  Hlbendn.  qu0  ab  AnskMum  et  Brittonam,  necnon  Bcotorom  et  Pielonim  Mntlbua  eole^ntoc 
<Eddhia,  In  Vk.  Bt.  WUfHd,  c.  31,  apud  Pagi,  Critlea,  torn.  111.  p.  88).  Theodore  (magna  Insoic  Brittan- 
Bia  arctaleplaeopua  et  pbiloeopbua)  was  long  ezpecud  at  Booie  (CoocU.  torn.  vU.  p»  714) ;  but  be  oontenled 
'himsdf  with  boldtng  (A.  D.  680,)  hia  provincial  aynod  of  HaUield,  In  whicb  he  received  Uie  decrees  of 
pope  Martin  and  tbe  first  Lateral}  couacU  against  tbe  Honotbelites.  (Coneil.  torn.  vil.  p.  567,  dtc.)  Theo- 
dore, a  monk  of  Taraas'lo  Oiliela,bad  been  named  to  tbe  primacy  of  Brhain  by  pope  Vitallan  (A.  D.  688. 
flee  Baronlna  and  Pagi),  whose  ealeem  for  bis  learning  and  piety  was  ulnted  by  some  dtatmst  of  bis 
national  cbaracter-ne  quid  eontrarium  verluti  fidd,  Grecorum  more,  In  eceleslam  enl  pWBeoiot  Intfo- 
doeeret.  Tbe  CUIolan  was  sent  IWrni  Borne  to  GanteAnry  under  tbe  tuMon  of  an  AlHean  gnlde  (Bede 
Hist  Bccles.  Angtomm,  1.  Iv.  e.  1).  He  adtaerod  to  ifae  Boman  doctrine ;  and  the  same  creed  of  tbe  Incar- 
nadoo  baa  been  nnlfonnly  transsakted  from  Theodote  to  tbe  modem  prtanates,  whose  aound  understand- 
ing Is  perhapa  aeldom  en^ged  with  that  nbatraae  ayaiery. 

(100)  This  name,  unknown  till  tbe  lanlh  oentaiy,  appeam  to  be  of  Syviae  orMn.  It  was  tntemed  by 
the  Jacobitea,  and  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Nesloriaas  and  Mahometans;  but  it  waa  oceeipled  without 
ehame  by  the  Catholics,  and  is  fnaquently  used  in  the  Annals  of  Butyuhhu  ( Asseman.  BlMot.  Orient. 
torn.  11.  p.  507,  Jtc  lom.  IlL  p.  356^  Renaudot  Hist.  Patriarch.  Aleaandrin.  p.  110).  'Hjifif  ^Am  t« 
BaaiXtms,  was  the  acdamation  of  the  fbttaers  ef  Censlantinople  (Condi,  torn.  vll.  p.  ItS). 

(IIU)  Tbe  Byriac,  whiefa  the  nattves  revere  as  the  primitive  language,  was  divided  Into  three  dfaleeto 
1.  TbBjarmm^m,  as  It  was  refined  at  Edeanand  the  dUes  of  Mesopotamia.  &  The  Psi««Cfn«,  wMeta 
waa  used  In  Jerasalem,  Damaaeus,  and  the  rest  of  Syria.  8.  The  A's^ott^iM,  the  rusUe  MkMU  of  iho 
mountains  of  Assyria  and  the  vUlagBs  of  Irak  (Orsgor.  Abulpbarag.  Hist.  Dynast,  p.  11).  On  the 
flyrlac,  aee  Ebed-Jean  (Ameawn.  lom.  lIL  p.  396,  &c.),  whose  prejndtee  uloue  eoOM  pranr  it  to  tlw 
AraMe. 

(Ill)  I  shall  not  enileh  my  ignorance  wkh  the  spoils  of  Simon,  Walton,  Mill,  WeMdn,  Aswanpus, 
Ludoiphna,  La  Cnnoi  whom  I  have  consulted  with  aome  care,   b  •ppmn,  L  That  of  aU  tl»  m^om 
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papubur  fatbens.  After  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty  yean,  the  qpaffc 
of  controversy,  6rst  kindled  by  a  sennon  of  Nestorius,  still  burns  in  the  bosom 
of  the  £ast ;  and  the  hostile  cocnmunions  still  maintain  the  faith  and  discipline 
of  their  founders.  In  the  most  abject  state  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  servitude,, 
the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  reject  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome,  and 
cherish  the  toleration  of  their  Turkish  masters,  which  allows  them  to  anatha; 
matize,  on  one  hand,  St.  Cyril  and  the  synod  of  Ephesus ;  on  the  other,  pope 
Leo  and  the  council  of  Qialcedon.  The  weight  which  they  cast  into  the 
downfal  of  the  Eastern  enjipire  demands  our  notice,  and  the  reader  may  be 
amused  with  the  various  prospects  of,  L  The  Nestorians.  11.  The  Jacob- 
ites.0l2)  in.  The  Maronites.  IV.  The  Armenians.  V.  The  Coots ;  and, 
VI.  The  Abyssinians.  To  the  three  former,  the  Syriac  is  common  ;  but  of  the 
latter,  each  is  discriminated  by  the  Use  of  a  national  idiom.  Yet  the  modem 
natives  of  Armeraa  and  Abyssinia  would  be  incapahle  of  conversing  with 
their  ancestors:  and  the  Cfltristians  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  reject  the 
religion,  have  adopted  the  language  of  the  Arabians.  The  lapse  of  time 
has  seconded  the  sacerdotal  arts,  and  in  the  East,  as  well  as  in  the  West, 
the  Deity  is  addressed  in  an  obsolete  tongue,  unknown  to  the  majority  of  the 
congregation. 

I.  Both  in  his  native  and  his  episcopal  province,  the  heresy  of  the  unfortunate 
Nestorius  was  speedily  obliterated.  The  oriental  bishops,  who  at  Ephesus  had 
resisted  to  his  face  the  arro^nce  of  Cyril,  were  mollified  by  his  tardy  concessions. 
The  same  prelates  or  their  successors,  subscribed,  not  without  a  murmur,  the 
decrees  of  Ohalcedon :  the  power  of  the  Monophysites  reconciled  them  with  the. 
Catholics  in  the  conformity  of  passion,  of  interest,  and  insensibility  of  belief;  and 
their  last  reluctant  sigh  was  breathed  in  the  defence  of  the  three  chapters.  Their 
dissenting  brethren,  less  moderate  or  more  sincere,  were  crushed  by  the  penal 
laws ;  and  as  early  as  the  rei^  of  Justinian,  it  became  difficult  to  find  a  church 
of  Nestorians  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  Beyond  those  limits 
they  had  discovered  a  new  world,  in  which  they  might  hope  for  liberty  and 
aspire  to  conquest.  In  Persia,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  Mari, 
Christianity  had  struck  a  deep  root,  and  the  nations  of  the  East  reposed  under 
its  salutaiy  shade.  The  Catkoiie^  or  Drimate>  resided  in  the  capital :  in  hu 
synods,  and  in  their  diocesses,  his  mAropolitans,  bishops,  and  clergy,  repre- 
sented the  pomp  and  power  of  a  regular  hierarchy ;  they  rejoiced  in  the  increase 
of  proselytes,  who  were  converted  from  the  Zenaavesta  to  the  Gospel,  from  the 
secular  to  the  monastic  life ;  and  their  seal  was  stimulated  by  the  presence  of 
an  artful  and  formidable  enemy.  The  Persian  chureh  had  oeea  founded  by 
the  missionaries  of  Sjria :  and  their  language,  discipline,  and  doctrine,  were 
closely  interwoven  with  its  original  frame.  The  Cathoiic$  were  elected  and 
ordained  by  their  own  suffragans ;  but  their  filial  dependence  on  the  patriarchs 
of  Antioch  is  attested  by  the  canons  of  the  oriental  chuTch.(l  13^  In  the  Persian 
school  of  £dessa,(114)  the  rising  generation  of  the  faithful  imbibed  their  theo- 
logical idiom ;  they  studied  in  the  Syriac  version  the  ten  thousand  volumes  ol 

which  are  cetehnrtad  hj  the  fkthen,  It  ia  doubcftil  wbother  wafnttow  odaotlB  Uietr  ptlMine  integritj. 
S.  That  the  Syriac  baa  Uie  be«  dalan;  and  that  theeoiiMntortheorteatalaectaia  a  proof  Uial  ft  toinore 
ancient  than  their  achlm. 

(IIS)  On  die  aoeoont  of  the  Monophyritee  and  Nealoriana,  I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  the  Bibllothlque 
Orientalis  Glementlno  yatkana  of  Jomfh  Btanon  Amemwaam.  That  leaned  Maronite  was  deu»aich«l 
in  Um  year  HIS,  by  poM  Clement  XL  to  Tiait  Uie  monaeierieiof  Efypt  and  8jnrla,ln  aeaveh  of  MSS.  His 
ftmr  folki  volnmee  pabUahed  at  Bome,  171»-1798,  contain  a  part  only,  thongh  perbapa  Uie  omM  valuable, 
of  hlaeileaiive  projeet.  Asa  native  and  as  a  aehoiar,  be  poaMaed  the  Syriac  lilerBtnn;  and  tbonch  m 
dependent  of  Rome,  he  wiabea  to  be  moderate  and  candid. 

(113)  See  Um  Arabic  canons  of  Nice  to  the  iranalaUMi  of  Abraham  BethelaiiBla,  No.  37,38,38, 40. 
OooeU.  t«n  ii.  p.338,338,edit  -  —  -        -        --  ... 

The  council  of  Nice  enacted  i ., ^ ,. 

femalnder,  aerenty  or  Mfbty ,  were  ooUeeted  from  the  aynoda  of  Uie  OreelE  church.    The  Syriac  edition  of 


lona  of  Nice  to  the  tranaladan  ef  Abraham  BcchBlMiala,  No.  37,38,38,40. 
edlL  VeneL  Theae  ▼ulgar  titiea,  Me«M  and  jfrsMe,  are  boUi  apocryphal, 
ted  no  mora  than  twenty  canona  CTbeodoret  HIat.  Eociee.  L  L  c  Q),  and  the 
^  - -^^.y,  were  ooUeeted  from  the  aynoda  of  the  OreelE  church.  The  Syriac  edition  of 
MnruUias  la  no  loninr  eilanl  (Asaeman.  Bibllot.  OiientnL  torn.  i.  p.  1091  tom.  IIL  p.  74),  and  Uie  AraMo 
Tenlon  la  marked  with  many  recent  interpolations.  Tetthia  code  oontalna  many  cniiouaKelica  of  eocle- 
alartical  diadpline;  and  aince  it  la  equally  revered  byaU  tiieeaaieraeommnniona,  it  was  probably  ilalslie* 

"-" ~*-*-a  of  Uie  Nealoriaas  and  Jaeobltea.    Fabric.  BibUoC  Ofwc  lom.  zL  p.  30§--4S7. 

e  Uie  reader  (1.  il.  c  S.  48,  ad  calcem.  HiaL  Ecdea.)  baa  noticed  diia  Peiaian  aehool  of 
tontanlendonr,  and  the  two  eras  of  lea  downfbl  (A.  D.  431  and  488),  are  deailT  dfeeoaw^ 
(BiMlot.OriML  torn.  ii.  p.  408,  ilL  p.  370. 978,  !▼.  p.  70.  (M). 
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Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and  tbey  revered  the  apostolic  faith  and  holy  maTtyr- 
dom  of  his  disciple  Nestorius,  whose  person  and  lan^age  were  equally  uii< 
known  to  the  nations  beyond  the  Tigris.  The  first  indelible  lesson  of  Iba» 
bishop  of  Edes8a»  taught  them  to  eiecrate  the  fSffypHam^  who,  in  the  ^nod  of 
Ephesus,  had  impiously  confounded  the  two  natures  of  Christ.  The  fliipht  of 
the  masters  and  scholars,  who  were  twice  eipelled  from  the  Athens  of  Syria* 
dispersed  a  crowd  of  missionaries  inflamed  by  the  double  zeal  of  religion  and 
revenge.  And  the  rigid  unity  of  the  Monophysites,  who,  under  the  reigns  of 
Zeno  and  Anastasius,  had  invaded  the  thrones  of  the  Easif  provoked  their 
antagonists,  in  a  land  of  freedom,  to  avow  a  moral,  rather  than  a  physical  union 
of  the  two  persons  of  Christ.  ^  Since  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  Sassa- 
nian  kings  beheld,  with  an  eye  of  suspicion,  a  race  ofaliens  and  apostates  who 
had  embraced  the  religion,  and  who  might  favour  the  cause,  of  the  hereditaiy 
foes  of  their  country.  The  royal  edicts  had  oAen  prohibited  their  dMfigerous 
correspondence  with  the  Syrian  cleii^:  the  progress  of  the  schism  was  g^te-- 
ful  to  the  jealous  pride  of  rerozes,  ana  ne  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  an  artful 
prelate,  who  painted  Nestorius  as  the  friend  of  Persia,  and  uiged  him  to  secure 
the  fidelity  oi  his  Christian  subjects,  ^  granting  a  just  preference  to  the  victims 
and  enemies  of  the  Roman  tyrant.  The  Nestorians  composed  a  large  majority 
of  the  cleigy  and  people :  they  were  encouraged  by  the  smile,  and  armed 
with  the  sword,  of  despotism  ;  yet  many  of  their  weaker  brethren  were  startled 
at  the  thoi^t  of  breaking  loose  from  the  communion  of  the  Christian  world^. 
and  the  blood  of  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  Monophysites  or  Catholics,  con- 
firmed the  uniformity  of  faith  and  discipline  in  the  churches  of  Penia.(115); 
Their  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  distinguished  by  a  liberal  principle  of 
reason,  or  at  least  of  policy:  the  austerity  of  the  cloister  was  relaxed  and 
gradually  fomtten ;  houses  of  charity  were  endowed  for  the  education  of 
orphans  and  foundlings ;  the  law  of  celibacy,  so  forcibly  recommended  to  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  was  disregarded  by  the  Persian  cleigy ;  and  the  number  of 
the  elect  was  multiplied  by  the  public  and  reiterated  nuptials  of  the  priests^ 
the  bishops,  and  even  the  patriarch  himself.  To  this  standard  of  natural  and 
religious  freedom,  myriads  of  fugitives  resorted  from  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  empire :  the  narrow  bigotiy  of  Justinian  was  punished  by  the  emigra* 
tion  of  his  most  industrious  subjects:  they  transported  into  Persia  the  arts  botb' 
of  peace  and  war:  and  those  who  deserved  the  favour,  were  promoted  in  the- 
service  of  a  discerning  monarch.  The  arms  of  Nishirvan  and  his  fiercer  grand- 
son, were  assisted  with  advice,  and  money,  and  troops,  b}r  the  desperate  secta- 
ries who  still  lurked  in  their  native  cities  of  the  East ;  their  zeal  was  rewarded 
with  the  gift  of  the  Catholic  churches :  but  when  those  cities  and  churches- 
were  recovered  by  Heraclius,  their  open  profession  of  treason  and  heresy  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  realm  of  their  foreign  ally.  But  the  seem- 
ing tranquillity  of  the  Nestorians  was  often  endangered,  and  sometimes  over- 
thrown. They  were  involved  in  the  common  evils  of  oriental  despotism  :  their 
enmity  to  Rome  could  not  always  atone  for  their  attachment  to  the  gospel,  and' 
a  colony  of  three  hundred  thousand  Jacobites,  the  captives  of  Apamea  and 
Antiocb,  was  permitted  to  erect  a  hostile  altar  in  the  face  of  the  Ca(&o/»c,  and 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  court.  In  his  last  treaty,  Justinian  introduced  some  con- 
ditions which  tended  to  enlaige  and  fortify  the  toleration  of  Christianity  iti 
Persia.  The  emperor,  ignorant  of  the  rights  of  conscience^  was  incapable  of 
pity  or  esteem  for  the  heretics  who  denied  the  authori^  ot  the  holy  synods  t 
but  he  flattered  himself  that  they  would  gradually  perceive  the  teniporal  bene- 
fits of  union  with  the  empire  and  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  if  he  failed  in  ex- 
citing their  gratitude,  he  might  hope  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  their  sovereign. 
In  a  later  age,  the  Lutherans  have  been  burned  at  Paris  and  protected  in  Ger- 
many, by  the  superstition  and  policy  of  the  most  Christian  king. 

(115)  A  dJMertstioa  on  the  ttate  of  Uie  NeitoriaM  has  swelled  in  Uie  binde  of  Aiiemuuil  to  ft  MIo 
vohune  of  950  pagee,  ftnd  hia  learned  reeearchea  are  digeated  In  Uw  moat  laeid  order.  Bealdea  Uib  ftwirtli 
TOiiime  of  the  BibUrtMane  OrumJtalu,  the  extract!  In  the  three  preceding  tonee  (torn.  i.  p.  90S,  IL  |»  JU* 
-403,  Ui.  64-70. 37&-305. 9t^  403-^.  560-580,)  may  be  oaefuUy  coDsoltcd. 
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[A.  D.  $00— ISOO.J  The  desire  of  gaining  souls  for  God,  and  sii(|j«c4i  fbt 
<he  cburcb,  has  excited  Id  every  age  the  diligence  of  the  Chriadan  prieali. 
From  the  conquest  of  Peisia  they  carried  their  spiritual  arms  to  the  north,  iho 
«asty  and  the  south ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  jg^osj^l  was  fashioned  and  pajoted 
with  the  colours  of  the  Syriac  theoloey.  In  the  sixth  centuiy,  according  to  the 
^report  of  a  Nestorian  traveUer,(116)  Christianity  was  successively  pitched  to 
the  Bactrians,  the  Huns,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  the  Persarmenians,  the 
Medes,  and  the  Eiamites :  the  Barbaric  churches,  from  the  golf  of  Persia  to  the 
t^aspian  seat  were  almost  infinite ;  and  their  recent  faith  was  conspicuous  in 
the  number  and  sanctity  of  their  monks  and  martyn.  The  pepper  coast  of 
JIdalabar,  and  the  iaies  of  the  ocean,  Socotora  and  Ceyloo,  were  peopled  with 
an  increasing  multitude  of  Christians,  and  the  bisbOTs  and  cleigy  of  those 
•sequestered  regions  derived  their  ordination  6om  the  Catholic  of  Babvlon.  In 
a  substquent  age,  the  zeal  of  the  Nestorians  overleaped  the  limits  which  had 
confined  the  ambition  and  curiosity  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  The 
missionaries  of  BaJch  and  Samarcand  pursued  without  fear  the  ibotsteps  of  the 
rovine  Tartar,  and  insinuated  themselves  into  the  camps  of  the  vaUeya  of  Imaus 
and  the  banks  of  the  Selioga«  They  exposed  a  metaphysical  creed  to  those 
illiterate  shepherds :  to  thcie  sai^inaiy  warrior^  they  recommended  humani^ 
and  repose.  Yet  a  khan,  whose  power  they  vainly  magnified,  is  said  to  have 
received  at  their  bands  the  rites  of  baptism,  and  even  ^  ordination ;  and  the 
fame  of  Pre$ter  or  PresbjfUr  Joho(ll7)  has  long  amused  the  credulity  of  £a- 
rrope.  The  royal  convert  was  indulged  in  the  use  of  a  portable  altar ;  but  he 
despatched  an  embassy  to  the  patriarch,  to  inquire  how,  in  the  season  of  Lent, 
he  should  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  how  be  might  celebrate  the  Eucbanst 
an  a  desert  that  produced  neither  corn  nor  wine.  In  their  promss  bv  sea  and 
land,  the  Nestonans  entered  China  by  the  port  of  Canton  and  tne  northern  resi- 
dence of  Sigan.  Unlike  the  senators  of  Rome*  who  assumed  with  a  smile  the 
characters  of  priests  and  aueurs,  the  mandarins,  who  affect  in  public  the  reason 
of  pbilosopjhen,  are  devoted  in  private  to  eveiy  mode  of  popular  superstition. 
They  cherished  and  the^  confounded  the  gods  of  Palestine  and  of  India :  hot 
the  propagation  of  Christianity  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  state,  and  after  a 
short  vicissitude  of  favour  and  persecution,  the  foreign  sect  expired  in  ignorance 
and  oblivion.(118)  Under  the  rejgn  of  the  caliphs,  the  Nestorian  church  was 
difiused  from  China  to  Jeiusalem  and  Cyprus ;  and  their  numbers,  with  those 
4>f  the  Jacobites,  were  computed  to  suipass  the  Greek  and  Latin  commu- 
nioo8.(119)  Twenty-five  metropolitans  or  archbishops  composed  their  hie- 
j-arcby,  but  aeveral  of  these  were  disnensed,  by  the  distance  and  danger  of  the 
way,  from  the  duty  of  perwoal  attenoance^  on  the  easy  condition  that  eveiy  six 

(116)  Sm  the  Topogaphit  CiafiiiuM  of  Oombm,  Mnianed  IndtotpHMim,  or  tkelMUa  KavtminrO. 
111.  p.  178, 119, 1.  zi.  p.  337).    Tlie ««Ure  wgrk,or  whleh  lome  miiIous extmeti  may  to  fouBd  In  Fhotfoa 

icod.  zxzvi.  p.  9, 10,  adfL  Hoeicliel),  Tbevenot  (in  Uie  IM  Part  of  his  BelaUoM  des  VMata,  &c.)  and 
''abrlciai  (Blbltot  Onoc  I.  HI.  c.»,  ion.  ii.  p.  003--«17,)  baa  been  pubitahad  bf  Nshtr  BtonUkucoa,  at 
Paris.  1797,  In  tte  Nova  CMieotlo  Pttram  (torn.  U.p.  U3-3M).  It  was  Uw  dMlgBoT  Uw  amtaor  lo  ean- 
fute  the  iniploa*  heienr  of  ttaoee  wbo  nalalaia  Uial  tbe earth  te  aglobe,  and  not  a  ftatoUpog  taUe, aa  itii 
iiepreaeDted  in  the  Beripturei  (I.  U.  p.  138).  But  the  noneenae  of  the  monk  is  mintled  with  the  practical 
jrnowledce  of  the  traveller,  who  perftwmcd  hie  voyage  A.  D.  SSi,  and  pabllebed  hie  book  at  Alaandria 
A.D.  547  (1. 11.  p.  140, 141,  MonUhacea,  Prslhi.  c.  S).  The  Nenoiianlam  of  Coenaea,  anknewn  to  fata 
learned  editor,  was  detected  by  La  Croie  (CbriaUaalaoM  dee  lodei^  torn.  i.  p.  40—55),  and  ii  coafiimed  by 
Aflaemanni.    Blbliot.  Orient,  torn.  hr.  p.  605, 006. 

(117)  In  in  loaf  proneeB  to  Moaol,  Jeraaalon,  Eoaie,  ^c  the  morj  of  Piaeter  John  erapomed  in  a 
mooetrona  fable,  of  which  boom  fbaturee  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Lama  of  Thibet  (HibL  Genealo 
glquedeaTartareB,P.  11.  p.48,HisLdeOengtacan,p.31,ftc),andwerel|iioranUy  tiaoaitered  by  thePorlii- 
auew  to  the  emperor  of  Abyeiinia  (Ludoiph,  Hiet  JBXhiop.  Comment.  I.  ii.  c  1 ).  Tet H  Is  peobabie  that 
&  the  zith  and  zttth  eenturies,  Neeiorian  CbrietiaBity  waa  piofeaMd  by  the  hoide  of  Kolaitea(d*Harbeio^ 
p.  256.  915.959.    Aaaemanni,  torn.  iv.  p.  468-504).^ 

(118)  The  Chrtntlanity  of  China,  between  the  Wvenfli  and  tbe  diiiteenth  eentitry,  is  invloclbly  prov«d 
inrthe  conaent  of  OhIneee,  Arabian,  Syrlae,  and  Latla  avMenoe  (Asaonaniii,  Bibhoth.  Orleat  torn.  It.  p. 
509-^552,  Hem.  de  TAcademie  dee  InaeripL  torn.  zzz.  p.  809-819).  The  hMcriptlon  of  SiganfVi,  which 
describes  the  fortimca  of  the  Neatorian  church  from  the  flrst  mission,  A.  D.  636,  to  the  current  vear  781, 
Is  accused  of  forvery  by  La  Crose,  Voltaire,  tuc  who  become  tlm  dupea  of  their  own'vaoBlnc,  while  tiMf 
an  afraid  of  a  Jesuitical  (kaiuLf 

(119)  Jacobits  et  ^festoHane  plun»  quam  GrascI  et  Latlnl.  Jacob  a  Titriaoo,  Hist  Hieroaol.  I.  il. 
«.  76,  p.  1008,  m  the  Oesta  Dei  per  Francos.  Tbe  numben  are  given  bv  Thomasain,  DfawipUae  de  PBlUae, 
•Com.  i.  p.  179. 
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v^«i^^j*  ti»f  gh.x;U  te«lity  their  faith  and  obedience  to  the  Calholie  or  patriaidi 
TOt  hik\^fi%»f  h  va^ye  ap>>e)(ation,  which  has  been  successively  applied  to  the 
joya^  »e&iU  *>i  Jelwucia,  Ctesiphoo,  and  Baedad.  These  remote  branches  are 
loo^  sicKd  7ithe..ei»  and  the  old  |>atriafchartrunk(l20)  is  now  divided  by  the 
ElMif  of  Mosul,  the  representatives,  ainoost  in  lineal  descent,  of  the  genuine 
ana  primitive  succession,  the  Jot^phs  of  Amida,  who  aie  reconciled  to  the 
ichurcb  of  Roine,(121)  and  the  SimMtms  of  Van  or  Oimia,  whose  revolt  at  the 
head  of  forty  thousand  families,  was  promoted  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy  by  the 
Sophists  of  rersia.  The  number  of  tnree  hundred  thousand  is  allowed  ibr  the 
-whole  body  of  the  Nestorians,  who,  under  the  name  of  Chaldeans  or  Assyrians,  are 
confounded  with  the  most  leafnedor  the  most  powtfful  nation  of  Eastern  antiquity. 
FA.  D.  883].  Accordic^  to  die  legend  otantiquity,  the  gospel  was  i>ieached 
in  India  by  St.  Thomas. (122)  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  centuiy,  bis  shrine,  pep- 
haps  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Madras,  was  devoutly  visited  by  the  ambassadors 
of  Alfred,  and  their  return  with  a  caq^o  of  pearls  and  spices  rewarded  the  zeal 
of  the  English  monarch,  who  entertained  the  largest  projects  of  trade  and  dis- 
coyerjr.(l23)  When  the  Porti^guese  first  opened  the  navigation  of  India,  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas  had  been  seated  for  ages  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and 
the  difference  of  their  character  and  colour  attested  the  mixture,  of  a  ford^n 
cace.  In  arms,  in  arts,  and  i)0S3ibly  in  virtue,  they  excelled  the  natives  of  Hin- 
dostan :  the  husbandmen  cultivated  the  palm->tree,  the  merchants  were  enriched 
by  the  pepper  trade,  the  soldiers  preceded  the  natrsor  nobles  of  Malabar,  and 
their  hereditaiy  privileges  were  respected  by  the  gratitude  or  the  fear  of  the 
king  of  Cochin  and  the^amorin  himselC  They  acknowledged  a  Gentoo  sove- 
reign, but  they  were  governed,  even  in  temporal  concerns,  by  the  bishop  of 
Aneamala.  ^  He  still  asserted  his  ancient  title  of  Metropolitan  of  India,  but  his 
read  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in  fourteen  hundred  churches,  and  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  two  hundred  thousand  souls.  Their  religion  would 
ixave  rendered  them  the  firmest  and  most  cordial  allies  of  the  Portuguese,  but 
the  inquisitors  soon  discerned  in  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  the  unpardonable 
fiiiilt  of  heresy  and  schism.  Instead  of  owning  themselves  the  subjects  of  the 
Koman  pontiff,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarch  of  tbe  globe,  they  adhered* 
like  their  ancestors,  to  the  communion  of  the  Nestorian  patriarch ;  and  tbe 
bishops  whom  he  ordained  at  Mosul,  traversed  the  dangers  of  the  sea  and  land 
to  reach  their  diocess  on  tbe  coast  of  Malabar.  In  Uie  Syriac  lituigy,  the 
narnes  of  Theodore  and  Nestorius  were  piousljr  commemorated :  they  united 
their  adoration  of  the  two  persons  of  Christ;  the  title  ox  Mother  of 
God  was  ofiEensive  to  their  ear,  and  they  measured  with  scrupulous  avarice 
the  honours  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  the  superstition  of  the  Latins  had 
idmott  exalted  to  the  rank  of  a  eoddess.  When  her  image  was  first  presented 
to  the  disciples  of  St.  Thomas,  they  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  We  are  Christians, 
not  idolaters !"  and  their  simple  devotion  was  content  with  the  veneration  of  the 
cross.  Their  separation  from  the  western  world  had  left  them  in  ignorance  ot 
the  improvements  or  corruptions  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  their  conformity  with 

llftt)  Tto  dfarldoo  of  Um  patriaictele  may  be  ti«ee4  tn  the  BibUoUicea  Oriest  of  Awemanni,  Uun. 
L^S33-^S«a,  torn.  iL  p.  iSf^lkt,  ton.  Ui.  p.  003,  p.  4»l-«»,  Uwl  iv.  p.  IM-Ufi,  p.  483,  p. OS 

(131)  The ponpone teagnafe  of  Eomb  oo  the eobniariOB of  a  Neitorian  patriaroh,  la  elegantlyrepra- 
aeated ia  tbe  viltb  bookof  Fra-Faeks  Babylaa, Niaarab, Aibela, and  tbe tropbiee of  Aieaaaiier,  Taorie, 
and  Eobataaa.  tbe  Tigris  aod  Indue. 

(ISS)  Tbe  Indian  mtetonary  StTheoue,  an  apaeOe,  a  Mantcbaan,  or  an  Annenlan  nerebant  (La 
Craae,  CbriatiaiilnM  dee  Indee,  lorn.  L  p.  57—70,)  waa  famoiie,  however,  as  early  as  tbe  time  of  Jerom 
(ad  Mareellam,  epist.  148).  Marco  Polo  was  Informed  on  the  spot  that  besiUfered  martyrdom  in  the  city 
of  Maabar,  or  MeUapour,  a  leagae  only  flrom  Madias  (d'AnvlUe,  Ecclalreissemens  sur  I'lnde,  p.  1S5), 
where  tbe  Fortngaeee  founded  an  epteopal  church  under  tbe  name  of  0t  Tbom^,  and  where  the  satnt 
performed  an  annual  miracle,  UU  he  kas  aUeooed  by  tbe  proOme  neighbourhood  of  the  £iH[UBh  (La 
Crose,  loni.  U.  p.  7'— 'Itf). 

(193)  Neither  the  aathor  of  the  Baxoa  Chronicle  (A.  D.  863,)  aor  Wtlllam  of  Malmsbniy  (de  Gestae 
Regam  Angtlo,  1.  U.  e.  i,  p.  44,)  wen  capable  la  Uie twelfth  century,  of  InTenting  this  eitraoidlnary  fact; 
they  are  incapable  of  explaining  the  motives  and  measures  of  Alfred ;  and  their  hasty  notice  serves  only 
to  provolm  oar  curiosity.  William  of  Mahnflbury  Aeis  tbe  difficulty  of  the  ealerprise,  quod  qaivis  in  hoc 
4Bcalo  miretnr ;  and  I  almost  siMpect  that  tbe  BngMsh  ambassadors  eolleeied  their  cargo  and  legend  iq 
Egypt.  The  royal  author  has  not  enriched  his  Orotf  us  (see  Baniogton's  MisceUanies),  wiUi  an  Indiaa 
»s  well  as  a  Scandinavian  voyage. 
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the  faith  and  practice  of  the  fifth  century,  would  equally  disappoint  the  prejirr 
dices  of  a  papist  or  a  proteslant.  It  was  the  first  care  of  the  ministers  of  Kome 
to  intercept  all  correspondence  with  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  and  several  of  his- 
hishops  expired  in  the  prisons  of  the  holy  office.  The  flock,  without  a  shep- 
herd, was  assaulted  by  the  power  of  the  Portuguese,  the  arts  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
the  zeal  of  Alexes  de  Menezes,  archbishop  of  Goa,  in  his  personal  visitation  ot 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  synod  of  Diamper,  at  which  be  presided,  consum- 
mated the  pious  work  of  the  reunion,  and  ngorously  imposed  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Roman  church,  without  forgetting  auricular  confession,  the 
strongest  engine  of  ecclesiastical  torture.  The  memoir  of  Theodore  and  Nes- 
torius  was  condemned,  and  Malabar  was  reduced  unjier  the  dominion  of  the 
pope,  of  the  primate,  and  of  the  Jesuits,  who  invaded  the  see  of  Angamala  or 
Cranganor.  Sixty  years  of  servitude  and  hypocrisy  were  patiently  endured ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  empire  was  shalcen  by  the  courage  and  industry 
of  the  Dutch,  the  Nestorians  asserted,  with  vigour  and  effect,  the  religion  ot 
their  fathers.  The  Jesuits  were  incapable  of  defending  the  power  which  they 
had  abused :  the  arms  of  forty  thousand  Christians  were  pomted  aeainst  their 
'alline  tyrants ;  and  the  Indian  archdeacon  assumed  the  character  otbishop,  till 
a  fresh  supply  of  episcopal  gifts  and  Syriac  missionaries  could  be  obtained  from 
the  patriarch  of  Babylon.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Nesto- 
rian creed  is  freely  professed  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  trading  companies 
of  Holland  and  England  are  the  friends  of  toleration ;  but  if  oppression  be  Jess 
mortifyine  than  contempt,  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  have  reason  to  complain 
of  the  cold  and  silent  indiflerence  of  their  brethren  of  Europe. (1S4) 
-  11.  The  history  of  the  Monophjjrsites  is  less  copious  and  interesting  than  that 
of  the  Nestorians.  Under  the  reigns  of  Zeno  ana  Anastasius,- their  artful  leaders 
surprised  the  ear  of  the  prince,  usurped  the  thrones  of  the  East,  and  crushed  on 
its  native  soil  the  school  of  the  Syrians.  The  rule  of  the  Monophysite  faith 
was  defined  with  exquisite  discretion  by  Severus  patriarch  of  Antioch ;  he  con- 
demned, in  the  style  of  Henoticon,  the  adverse  heresies  of  Nestorius  and  Euty- 
ches,  maintained  against  the  latter  the  reality  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  con- 
strained the  Greeks  to  allow  that  he  was  a  liar  who  spoke  tiuth.(lS5)  fiut  the 
approximation  of  ideas  could  not  abate  the  vehemence  of  passion ;  each  party 
was  the  more  astonished  that  their  blind  antagonist  could  dispute  on  so  trifling 
a  difference  :  the  tyrant  of  Syria  enforced  the  oelief  of  his  creed,  and  his  rei|^ 
was  polluted  with  the  blood  of  three  hundred  and  Mty  monks,  who  were  slam, 
not  perhaps  without  provocation  or  resistance,  under  the  walls  of  Apamea.(126) 
The  successor  of  Anastasius  replanted  the  orthodox  standard  in  the  East :  seve- 
rus fled  into  Egypt;  and  his  (riend,  the  eloquent  Xenaias,(lS7)  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Nestorians  of  Persia,  was  suffocated  in  his  exile  by  the  Mel- 
chites  of  Papblagonia.  Fifly-four  bishops  were  swept  from  their  thrones,  eight 
hundred  ecclesiastics  were  cast  into  prison,(128)  and  notwithstanding  the  ambi- 

(194)  Ck>Deeniln|  Uie  CbrifUaiui  of  StTbomag,  wee  AMemannua  BibNot  Orient  torn.  Iv.  p.  391—407 
435-431,  Geddei'B  Cborch  Hiitory  of  Malabar ;  and  above  aU,  La  Crose,  HlMolre  du  Chrletiaiilnae  dea 
Indei,  la  two  vola.  ifimo.  La  Have,  175d,  a  learned  and  acreeable  work.  Tbey  bare  drawn  fronn  Um 
■ame  soaree,  Uie  PortugueK  and  Italian  nanatlvet ;  and  tbe  pr«()adic»  of  <>»  Jesnlta  are  luAcieDtly  coc^ 
reeled  by  tboee  of  the  proteetants.* 

(1S5)  Oioy  umv  ^UvSakndiK  la  the  ezpreMlon  of  Theodore,  in  his  treatiae  of  the  ineamation,  p.  94ft 
947,  aa  he  la  quoted  by  La  Croie  (HIaL  da  Chrinlaiitame  d*Ethlopie  et  d'Armcnle,  p.  3S),  who  cxdaiaM^ 
perhapi  too  baatlly,  *'  Quel  pitoyaMe  ralaionement'.**  Renaudot  haa  touched  (Hlit  PMriarch  Alei.  p^ 
197—136,)  the  oriental  acoounia  (rfSeverua;  and  hla  authenUe  creed  may  be  found  in  the  epiaUe  of  J<An, 
the  Jacobite  pauiareh  of  AnUoeh,  tn  the  zth  century,  to  hla  brother  Henaaa  of  Alanndrla  (Aawnaik. 
BIbliot.  Orient  torn.  IL  p.  139—141). 

(190)  Epiat  Archimandritaram  et  Monaeboram  Byric  Secundv  ad  Papam  Honniadan,Conca.  torn.  r. 
p.  SOB— 609.  The  courage  of  Bt  Bcbas,  ut  ieo  aaimomia,  will  JuvUiy  the  auapiclon  that  the  anna  of  theaa 
monka  were  not  alwayi  iplritual  or  defenalve.  (Baroniua,  A.  D.  513,  No. 7, 4cc.) 

(197)  AaemannI  (Bibllot  Orient  torn.  II.  p.  19-460  and  La  Croxe  (ChriflUanleme  d'EUiiople,jp.  35— 
40,)  will  mipply  the  hlitory  of  Xenalaa,  or  PhUoxenua,  biahop  of  Mabug,  or  Hierapolia.  in  Syria.  He  waa 
a  perfect  master  of  the  Syriac  languaae,  and  tha  author  or  editor  of  a  version  of  ma  New  Tertament 

(19B  The  nam«o  and  tUlee  of  fifty-four  biibopi,  who  were  exiled  by  Justin,  are  preserved  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  DIonvalus  (apad  Aeseman.  torn.  il.  p.  54).  Severoa  waa  iiemnally  anaunoned  to  CoBatantioopIo 
—(br  his  trial,  says  Liberatns  (Brev.  c.  19)— (hat  hia  tongue  mif  nt  be  cut  out,  says  Evagrius  (I.  iv.  c  4). 
Tbe  prudent  patriarch  did  not  stay  to  examine  the  difference.  This  eocleslnstlcal  revolution  It  fixad  wf 
Pagi  10  the  month  of  September  of  tbe  year  518  (Criiica  torn.  U.  p.  S06). 
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^uotn. favour  of  Theodora,  the  oriental  flocks,  deprived  of  their  shepherds,  most 
insensibly  have  been  either  famished  or  poisoned.  In  this  spiritual  distress,  the 
expiring  faction  was  revived,  and  united,  and  perpetuated,  by  the  labours  of  a 
monk ;  and  the  name  of  James  Barad8eus(129)  has  been  preserved  in  the  appel- 
Jatbn  of  JacobiUSf  a  familiar  sound  which  may  startle  the  ear  of  an  English 
reader.  From  the  holy  confessors  in  their  prison  of  Constantinople,  he  received 
the  powers  of  bishop  of  Edessa  and  apostle  of  the  East,  and  (ne  ordination  of 
fourscore  thousand  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  is  derived  from  the  same  inex- 
haustible source.  The  soeed  of  the  zealous  missionary  was  promoted  by  the 
fleetest  dromedaries  of  a  aevout  chief  of  the  Arabs ;  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Jacobites  were  secretly  established  in  the  dominions  of  Justinian :  and 
each  Jacobite  was  compelled  to  violate  the  laws  and  hate  the  Roman  legislator. 
The  successors  of  Severus,  while  they  lurked  in  convents  or  villages^  while 
they  sheltered  their  proscribed  heads  in  the  caverns  of  hermits,  or  the  tents  of 
the  Saracens,  still  asserted,  as  they  now  assert,  their  indefeasible  right  to  the 
title,  the  rank,  and  the  prerogatives  of  patriarch  of  Antioch  :  under  tne  milder 
yoke  of  the  infidels,  they  reside  about  a  league  from  Merdin,  in  the  pleasant 
monasteiy  of  Zapharan,  which  they  have  embellished  with  cells,  aaueducts, 
and  plantations.  The  secondary,  though  honourable  place,  is  filled  by  the 
tnaphrian,  who,  in  his  station  at  Mosul  itself,  defies  the  Nestorian  CoUkoUc  with 
whom  he  contests  the  supremacy  of  the  East.  Under  the  patriarch  and  the 
maphrian,  one  hundred  ana  fif\y  archbishops  and  bishops  have  been  counted  in  the 
difierent  ages  of  the  Jacobite  church ;  but  the  order  oi  the  hierarchy  is  relaxed  or 
dissolved,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  diocesses  is  confined  to  the  neigh bouihood 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The  cities  of  Aleppo  and  Amida,  which  are 
often  visited  by  the  patriarch,  contain  some  wealthy  merchants  and  industrious 
mechanics,  but  the  multitude  derive  their  scanty  sustenance  from  their  daily 
labour:  and  poverty,  as  well  as  superstition,  may  impose  their  excessive  fasts; 
five  annual  lents,  during  which  both  the  clergy  and  laity  abstain  not  only  from 
flesh  or  eggs,  but  even  from  the  taste  of  wine,  of  oil,  and  of  fish.  Their  present 
numbers  are  esteemed  from  fif^y  to  fourscore  thousand  souls,  the  remnant  of  a 
populous  church,  which  has  gradually  decreased  under  the  oppression  of  twelve 
centuries.  Yet  in  that  lon^  period,  some  strangers  of  merit  have  been  con- 
verted to  the  Monophysite  faith,  and  a  Jew  was  the  father  of  Abulphara^iu8(130) 
primate  of  the  East,  so  truly  eminent  both  in  his  life  and  death.  In  his  life,  he 
was  an  elegant  writer  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  tongues,  a  poet,  physician,  and 
historian,  a  subtle  philosopher,  and  a  moderate  divine.  In  bis  death,  his  funeral 
was  attended  by  his  rival  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  with  a  train  of  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  who  forgot  their  disputes,  and  mingled  their  tears  over  the  crave  of 
an  enemy.  The  sect  which  was  honoured  by  the  virtues  of  Abulpbanuzrius 
appears,  however,  to  sink  below  the  level  of  their  Nestorian  brethren.  The 
superstition  of  the  Jacobites  is  more  abiect,  their  fasts  more  rigid,(131)  their 
intestine  divisions  are  more  numerous,  ana  their  doctors  (as  far  as  1  can  measure 
the  degrees  of  nonsense)  are  more  remote  from  the  precincts  of  reason.  Some- 
thing may  possibly  be  allowed  for  the  rigour  of  the  Monophysite  theology  f 
much  more  for  the  superior  influence  of  the  monastic  order.  In  Syria,  in  Egypt,^ 
in  Ethiopia,  the  Jacobite  monks  have  ever  been  distinguished  by  the  austerity 
of  their  penance  and  the  absurdity  of  their  legends.  Alive  or  dead  they  are 
worshipped  as  the  favourites  of  the  Deity ;  the  crosier  of  bishop  and  patriarch 

(199)  Tbe  obocttre  biatory  of  James,  or  J[acobas  Baradsas,  or  Zaiualus,  may  be  gathered  tkom  Eatjr- 
cbius  (Anna!,  torn.  ii.  p.  144. 147),  Renaudot  (Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  133),  and  Aasemannus  (BlUioc 
Orient,  torn.  1.  4^,  torn.  il.  p.  03— €9.  334—333,  p.  414,  torn.  iii.  p.  385—388).  He  seems  to  be  unltnown 
to  ibc  Greelcs.  The  Jacobites  themselves  had  rather  deduce  their  name  and  pedigree  from  St  James  tha 
Itpostle. 

(130)  The  aceoant  of  his  person  and  writings  is  perhaps  the  most  eurloua  article  in  the  BIbliotbeea  of 
Aseeinannus  (tom.  il.  p.  344-321,  under  the  name  of  Gregorius  Bar-H*brtnu).  La  Croze  (Chrtatlft- 
nisi.nfi  d*Eihiopic,  p.  53— S3,)  ridicules  the  prejudice  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Jewish  blood  which 
9Rcretly  deAles  their  church  and  slate. 

(131)  This  excessive  abstinence  is  censured  by  La  Croze  (p.  3SS),  and  even  by  tbe  Syrian  AaaemannM 
(tom.  I.  p.  236,  tom.  U.  p.  30^1.  305). 
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18  reseired  for  their  venerable  bands :  and  tbey  assume  the  govenime&t  of  Biem 
while  they  are  yet  reeking  with  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  doister«(l9t) 
IIL  In  the  style  of  the  oriental  Christians,  the  Monothelites  of  eveiy  age 
are  described  under  the  appellation  of  Jlfaront^,(133)  a  name  which  has  been 
insensibly  transferred  from  a  hermit  to  a  monastery »  from  a  monasteir  to  a 
nation.  Maron,  a  saint  or  savage  of  the  fiflh  century,  displayed  his  religious 
madness  in  Syria ;  the  rival  cities  of  Apamea  and  Emesa  disputed  bis  relics,  a 
stately  church  was  erected  on  his  tomb,  and  six  hundred  of  his  disciples  united 
toeir  solitary  cells  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes.  In  the  controversies  of  the 
incarnation,  they  nicely  threaded  the  orthodox  line  between  the  sects  of  Nes- 
torius  and  Eutychesj  but  the  unfortunate  question  of  one  vill  or  operation  in 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  was  generated  by  their  curious  leisure.  Their  pro- 
selyte, the  emperor  Heraclius,  was  rejected  as  a  Maronite  from  the  walls  of 
Emesa ;  be  found  a  refuge  in  the  monastery  .of  his  brethren ;  and  their  tbeo- 
logical  lessons  were  repaid  with  the  gift  of  a  spacious  and  wealthy  domain. 
The  name  and  doctrine  of  this  venerable  school  were  propagated  among  the 
Greeks  and  Syrians,  and  their  zeal  is  expressed  by  Macarius,  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  who  declaied  before  the  synod  of  Constantinople,  that  sooner  than 
mibscribe  the  two  rmUs  of  Christ,  he  would  submit  to  be  newn  piecemeal  and 
cast  into  the  sea.{^134)  A  similar  or  a  less  cruel  mode  of  persecution  soon  con- 
verted the  unresisting  subjects  of  the  plain,  while  the  glorious  title  of  Mtr- 
4Zaite9,(l36)  or  rebels,  was  bravely  maintained  by  the  hardy  natives  of  mount 
Lihaous.  John  Maron,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  popular  of  the  monks, 
.assumed  the  character  of  patriarch  of  Antioch  :  his  nephew  Abraham,  at  the 
bead  of  the  Maronites,  defended  their  civil  and  religious  lieedom  against  the 
tyrants  of  the  East.  The  son  of  the  orthodox  Constantine  pursued,  with  pious 
^hatred,  a  people  of  soldiers,  who  might  have  stood  the  bulwark  of  his  empire 
;against  the  common  foes  of  Christ  and  of  Rome.  An  armv  of  Greeks  invaded 
Svria ;  the  monastery  of  St.  Maron  was  destroyed  with  ^re ;  the  bravest 
chieAains  were  betrayed  and  murdered,  and  twelve  thousand  of  their  followers 
were  transplanted  to  the  distant  frontiers  of  Armenia  and  Thrace.  Yet  the 
bumble  nation  of  the  Maronites  has  survived  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  and 
they  still  enjoy,  under  their  Turkish  masters,  a  free  religion  and  a  miti^ted 
servitude.  Their  domestic  governors  are  chosen  amon^  the  ancient  nobility ; 
the  patriarch  in  his  monastery  of  Canobin,  still  fancies  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Antioch ;  nine  bishops  compose  bis  synod,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  priests, 
who  retain  the  libertjr  of  marriage,  are  introsted  with  the  care  of  one  hundred 
thousand  souls.  Their  countiy  extends  from  the  ridge  of  mount  Libanus  to  the 
•bores  of  Tripoli :  and  the  rradual  descent  affords,  in  a  narrow  space,  each 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  trom  the  Holy  Cedars,  erect  under  the  weight  of 
snow ,( 136)  to  the  vine,  the  mulberry,  and  the  olive  trees  of  the  fruitful  valley. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  the  Maronites,  abjuring  the  Monothelite  error,  were 

(139^  The  Btftte  of  the  Monophy* itei  is  exeellcTilly  Itlastrated  in  a  diawrtatiott  at  the  besinninc  of  the 
Mcond  voiumeof  AMemannus,  which  eontains  148  pages.  The  Svriac  Chronicle  of  Gregory  Bar*Hcbrcua, 
or  Abulpharagiiu  (Bibliot.  Orieni.  torn.  U.  p.  331—463,)  punaea  the  double  eerica  of  the  Neatorian  Ostito- 
Uot  and  the  mapkriana  of  the  Jncobitei. 

(IS)  The  synonymoui  use  of  the  two  words  may  be  proyed  ftom  Eatyehlna  ( Anaid.  torn.  li.  p.  IVL 
967. 7W) ;  and  many  similar  passages  which  may  be  found  in  the  methodical  table  of  Pocock.  He  waa 
not  actuated  by  any  prejudice  agninst  the  Maronites  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  we  may  believe  a  Mel> 
ehlte,  whose  testimony  is  conllnned  by  the  Jacobites  and  Latins. 

(134)  Ck>ncil.  torn.  vii.  p.  780.  The  Monothelite  cause  was  supported  with  flrmnces  and  aabiiety  by 
Constantine^  a  .S^'aa  priest  of  Apamea.  (p.  1040,  &c.) 

(135)  Theopbanes  ((^hrnn.  d.  395, 906.  300.  302.  306,  j  and  Cedrenua  (p.  437.  440,)  relate  the  exploits  of 
the  Mardaitea :  the  name  (Jlfard,  in  Syriac  rebellavit)  is  explained  by  La  Roquc  (Voyage  de  la  Syrie, 
tom.  ii.  p.  53) ;  the  dates  arc  fixed  by  Pagi  (A.  D.  676.  No.  4—14,  A.  D.  685,  No.  3, 4) ;  and  even  the 
obscure  etory  of  the  patriarch  John  Maron  ( Asseman.  Bibliot.  Orient  tom.  i.  p.  496— S30,)  illustrates,  from 
the  year  686  to  707,  the  Uoubies  of  mount  Libanus.* 

(136)  In  the  last  century  twenty  large  c^dara  still  remained  (Voyage  de  la  Aoque,  tom.  I.  p.  68—76) ;  at 
present  they  are  reduced  to  four  or  five  (Volney,  tom.  i.  p.  S64).t  Tiipse  trees,  so  famous  In  Scripture, 
were  guarded  by  excommunication :  the  wood  was  sparingly  borrowed  for  small  crosses,  &x. ;  an  annual 
mass  was  chanted  under  their  shade;  and  they  were  endowed  by  the  Syrians  with  a  sensiUve  power  of 
•recthig  the  branches  to  repel  the  snow,  to  which  mount  liibanus  ia  less  Ikithful  than  It  is  painted  bv 
Tadtua:  inter  adores  opacum  fidumqua  nivlba»~a  daring  metaphor  (Hist.  v.  6). 
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reconciled  to  the  Latin  cburches  of  Antioch  and  Rome,(137)  and  the  same 
alliance  has  been  firequentlj  renewed  by  the  ambition  of  the  popes  and  the 
distress  of  the  Syrians.  But  it  maj  reasonably  be  aOestioned,  whether  their 
union  has  ever  oeen  perfect  or  sincere ;  ana  the  learned  Maronites  of  the 
college  of  Rome  have  vainly  laboured  to  absolve  their  ancestors  from  the  guilt 
of  heresy  and  schism.(138) 

IV.  Since  the  age  of  Constantine,  the  Armenians(139)  had  signalized  their 
attachment  to  the  religion  and  empire  of  the  Christians.*  The  disoiders  of 
their  countiy,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  Greek  tongue,  prevented  their  clerj^ 
from  assisting  at  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  they  floated  eighty-four  yearB(14oS 
in  a  state  of  indifference  or  suspense  till  their  vacant  faith  was  finally  occupied 
by  those  missionaries  of  Julian  of  Halicamassus,(141)  who  in  Egypt,  their 
oDmmon  exile,  had  been  vanquished  by  the  arguments  or  the  influence  of  bis 
rival  Severusy  the  Monophysite  patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  Armenians  alone 
;ire  the  pure  disciples  of  Eut^ches,  an  unfortunate  parent,  who  has  been 
renounced  by  the  greater  part  of  his  spiritual  progeny.  They  alone  persevere 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  manhood  of  Christ  was  created,  or  existed  without 
creation,  of  a  divine  and  incorruptible  substance.  Their  adversaries  reproach 
them  with  the  adoration  of  a  phantom ;  and  they  retort  the  accusation,  by 
deriding  or  ex€cratiii^  the  blasphemy  of  the  Jacobites,  who  impute  to  the 
Godhead  the  vile  infmnities  of  the  flesh,  even  the  natural  effects  of  mitrition 
and  digestion.  The  religion  of  Armenia  could  not  derive  much  glory  from  the 
learning  or  the  power  of  its  inhabitants.  The  royalty  expired  with  the  origin 
of  their  schism,  and  their  Christian  kings,  who  arose  and  fell  in  the  thirteenth 
century  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia,  were  the  clients  of  the  Latins  and  the  vassals 
of  the  Turkish  sultan  of  Iconium.  The  helpless  nation  has  seldom  been  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  tbe  tranquillity  of  servitude.  From  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present  hour,  Armenia  has  been  the  theatre  of  perpetual  war  j  the  lands 
between  Tauris  and  Erivan  were  dispeopled  by  the  cruel  po]ic}r  of  the 
Sophies ;  and  myriads  of  Christian  families  were  transplanted,  to  perish  at  to 
propagate,  in  the  distant  provinces  of  Persia.  Under  the  rod  of  oppression, 
the  zeal  of  the  Armenians  is  fervent  and  mtrepid :  they  have  often  preferrea 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  tbe  white  turban  of  Mahomet :  they  devoutly  hate 
the  error  and  idolatry  of  the  Greeks :  and  their  transient  union  with  the  Latins 
is  not  less  devoid  of  truth,  than  the  thousand  bishops  whom  their  patriarch 
offered  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  pontiff. (142)  The  Caiholic  or  patriarch  of  the 
Armenians  resides  in  the  monastery  of  Ekmiastn,  three  leagues  ham  Erivan. 
Forty-seven  archbishops,  each  of  whom  may  claim  the  obedience  of  four  or 
five  suflFragans,  are  consecrated  by  his  hand ;  but  the  far  ^ater  part  are  only 
titular  prelates,  who  dignify  with  their  presence  and  service  tbe  simplicity  of 
his  court.    As  soon  as  tliey  have  performed  the  lituigy,  they  cultivate  the 


(137)  TlM  evldenee  of  WUIiun  oTTyre  (BkL  io  G«itSt  Del  per  Freocos,  1.  xxil.  c  8,  p.  1098,)  la  oopkd 
-        ■■     ■  •   •* >lTin.l.tt.c77,p.l(N3,10M).    

__, ^ aIpli«raglaa(wliodl 

ft  Mct  of  Monotheiitee  (BiMioU  Oiieat.  loai.  tt.  p.  MS). 

(138)  I  find  a  dewrtpUon  and  blatory  of  tbe  faaronttca  in  the  Voyage  de  la  Syrle  et  du  Mont  LIban,  par 


or  confimed  by  Jaquea  de  Vltra  (HbL  RIeroiohnn.  1. 11.  c  77,  p.  1083,  lOM).    But  diie  trenatiiral  league 
expired  with  the  power  of  tbe  Franka;  aad  Abol^araglM  (who  died  in  ISW)  eonildei*  the  f ' 


oyagedelal. 
la  Roqae  (2  vole.  ISroo.  Ameterdam,  17S3;  partleoiarty  torn.  i.  p.  49—47,  p.  174—184,  torn.  11.  p.  1^— 
liM).  In  tiie  andeot  pan  he  coptee  the  pre)iidleea  of  Nalran  and  the  other  uaronileB  of  Rome,  wbWi 
Aeeemannus  le  afraid  to  ranouneOf  and  aabamed  to  aopport.  JablonaU  (Insatnt.  Biet  ChriA.  torn.  iii.  p. 
IBS),  Nlebufar  (Voyage  de  I'AraUe,  Jbe.  torn.  IL  p.  346. 37»-381},  and,  above  all,  Uie  Judlcioae  Volney 
(Voyage  en  Egypte  et  en  6yrie,  torn.  U.  pw  8—31,  Faria,  1797.)  may  be  oonnlted. 

(139)  The^  relirion  of  the  Arroenlana  U  briefly  deacribed  by  La  Croae  (HIat.  da  Chriat.  de  rEorope  et 
de  r Armenie,  p.  909— 40S).    He  refers  to  the  great  Armenian  Hiatory  of  Galanua  (3  vob.  fol.  StHoe,  1650 

— —  __  *  .  ^  of  Armenia  in  the  third  Tolome  of  the  Nouveaux  Mcmoirea  dea  lOaaloaa 


— IMI),  and  commenda  the  atate  a 

du  Levant.    The  work  of  a  Jeauit  muai  have  aterllng  merit  when  it  la  praiaed  by  La  Crose. 

(140)  The  aehiam  of  tiie  Armenlana  la  placed  84  yeara  after  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (Faci,  Critlen,  ad 
A.  D.  535).  It  waa  cooanmmatcd  at  the  end  of  aevenieen  yeara ;  and  it  la  ftom  the  year  of  Chtlal  S9B  that 
we  dale  the  em  of  the  Armenlana.  (I*  Art  de  verifier  iea  Datea,  p.  xxxv.) 

(141)  The  aentbnenta  and  auoceaa  of  Julian  of  Halicamaaaua  may  be  aeen  in  Liberatua  (Brev.  c.  IBy, 
Renaiidot  (HIiL  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  LIS.  303,)  and  Aaaemannua  (Bibiiou  Orient,  torn.  IL  Diaaerlnt  de 
MniiophyBltia.  c.  vili.  p.  986). 

(149)  See  a  remarkable  fact  of  tbe  twelfth  century  In  the  Hiatory  of  NIoetaa  Chonlatea  (p.  958).  TeC 
three  hundred  yeara  before,  Phoiiua  (EpIatoL  IL  p^  49,  edit.  Montaeol)  had  gloried  faitho  convei^o  cf  tbn 
Aimeniana— XaTpcvci  vvfic  pev  ofBoioltat- 
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ffarden  ;  and  our  bishops  will  hear  with  surprise,  that  the  austerity  of  their  life 
increases  in  just  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  their  rank.  In  the  fourscore 
thousand  towns  or  villages  of  his  spiritual  empire,  the  patriarch  receives  a  small 
and  voluntary  tax  from  each  person  above  the  age  of  fifteen ;  but  the  annual 
amount  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  incessant 
demands  of  charity  and  tribute.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the 
Armenians  have  obtained  a  laige  and  lucrative  share  of  the  commerce  of  the 
East :  in  their  return  from  Europe,  the  caravan  usually  halts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Erivan  ;  the  altars  are  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  their  patient  industiy, 
and  the  faith  of  Eutyches  is  preached  in  their  recent  congregations  of  Barbaiy 
and  Poland.(143) 

V.  In  the  rest  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  despotism  of  the  prince  might  eradi- 
cate or  silence  the  sectaries  of  an  obnoxious  creed.  But  the  stubborn  temper 
of  the  Egyptians  maintained  their  opposition  to  the  synod  of  Cbalcedon,  and 
the  policy  of  Justinian  condescended  to  expect  and  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
discord.  The  Monophysite  church  of  Alexandria(l44)  was  torn  by  the  dis- 
putes of  the  corrvptibUi  and  incorrvpHhUs^  and  on  the  death  of  the  patriarch, 
the  two  factions  upheld  their  respective  candidates.(145)  Gaian  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Julian,  Tbeodosius  had  oeen  the  pupil  of  Severus :  the  claims  of  the 
former  we>ie  supported  by  the  consent  of  the  monks  and  senators,  the  city  and 
the  province ;  the  latter  aepended  on  the  priority  of  his  ordination,  the  favour 
of  the  empress  Theodora,  and  the  arms  of  the  eunuch  Narses,  which  might 
have  been  used  in  more  honourable  warfare.  The  exile  of  the  popular  candi- 
date to  Carthage  and  Sardinia,  inflamed  the  ferment  of  Alexandria ;  and  atler  a 
schism  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  GaiamUt  still  revered  the 
memory  and  doctrine  of  their  founder.  The  strength  of  numbers  and  of  disci- 
pline was  tried  in  a  desperate  and  bloody  conflict ;  the  streets  were  filled  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  citizens  and  soldiers ;  the  pious  women,  ascending  the  roofs 
of  their  houses,  showered  down  eveiy  sharp,  or  ponderous  utensil  on  the  heads 
of  the  enemy ;  and  the  final  victory  of  Narses  was  owing  to  the  flames  with 
which  he  wasted  the  third  capital  of  the  Roman  world.  But  the  lieutenant  of 
Justinian  had  not  conquered  in  the  cause  of  a  heretic ;  Tbeodosius  himself  was 
speedily,  though  gently,  removed ;  and  Paul  of  Tanis,  an  orthodox  monk,  M^as 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Athanasius.  The  powers  of  government  were  strained  in 
his  support ;  be  might  appoint  or  displace  the  dukes  and  tribunes  of  i^pt : 
the  allowance  of  bread  which  Diocletian  had  granted,  was  suppressed,  the 
churches  were  shut,  and  a  nation  of  schismatics  was  deprived  at  once  of  their 
spiritual  and  camal  food.  In  bis  turn,  the  tyrant  was  excommunicated  by  the 
zeal  and  revenge  of  the  people ;  and  none  except  his  servile  Melchites  would 
flalute  him  as  a  man,  a  Chnstian,  or  a  bishop.  Yet  such  is  the  blindness  of 
ambition,  that,  when  Paul  was  expelled  on  a  chai]|e  of  murder,  he  solicited, 
with  a  bribe  of  seven  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  his  restoration  to  the  same 
station  of  hatred  and  ignominy.  His  successor  Apollinaris  entered  the  hostile 
city  in  militaiy  array,  alike  qualified  for  prayer  or  for  battle.  His  troops,  under 
arms,  were  distributed  through  the  streets ;  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  were 
gniarded,  and  a  chosen  band  was  stationed  in  the  choir  to  defend  the  person  of 
their  chief.  He  stood  erect  on  his  throne,  and  throwing  aside  the  upper  gar- 
ment of  a  warrior,  suddenly  appeared  betore  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  in  the 
fObes  of  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Astonishment  held  them  mute :  but  no  sooner 
had  Apollinaris  begun  to  read  the  tome  of  St.  Leo,  than  a  volley  of  curses,  and 
invectives,  and  stones,  assaulted  the  odious  minister  of  the  emperor  and  the 
synod.    A  charge  was  instantly  sounded  by  the  successor  of  the  apostles :  the 

(143)  The  trevelliiig  ArmeniaM  are  In  the  way  of  every  traveller,  and  their  mother  chareh  !•  on  dw 
Ufh-road  between  OonitanUnople  and  lepaban:  for  their  preeent  state,  ace  Fabrlcius  (Lux  EvanMlil. 
*e.  c.  zxzviU.  p.  40-41),  Oleariue  (I.  Iv.  c.  40>,  Chardin  (vol.  11.  p.  S38;,  Tonmefort  (lettre  xx.),  and, 
fltove  all,  Tavernler  (torn.  1.  p.  9S-37. 510-418),  tiiat  rambUncJeweUer,  who  had  read  nothing,  bat  had 
«een  to  much  and  ao  well. 

J'^^)  T^  hiaiory  ofUie  Alexandrian  patriarchs,  from  lUoeeoms  to  Benjamin,  ia  taken  from  Benaadot 
«^Av~?!*)»  *ol«'>«««ond  tome  of  Oie  Annals  of  Eutychlns. 

a4I)  Ubermt.  Brev.  c  SO.  91  Yidor  Chron.  p  3».  3W    Pmeop.  Anaedot  e.  98, 97. 
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joldi^rs  waded  to  their  knees  in  blood;  and  two  hundred  thousand  Christians 
are  said  to  hare  fallen  by  the  sword  :  an  incredible  account,  even  if  it  be  ex- 
tended from  the  slaughter  of  a  day,  to  the  eighteen  years  of  the  itign  of  Apol- 
linaris.  Two  succeeding  patriarcns,  Eulogius(146)  and  John,(l47)  labourbd  in 
the  conversion  of  heretics,  with  arms  and  aiguments  more  worthy  of  their  evan- 
gelical profession.  The  theological  knowledge  of  Eulofi^ius  was  displayed  in 
•many  a  volume,  which  magnified  the  errors  of  Eutyches  and  Severus,  and 
^attempted  to  reconcile  the  ambiguous  language  of  St.  Cyril  with  the  orthodox 
creed  of  pope  Leo  and  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon.  The  bounteous  alms  of  John 
ihe  eleemosynaiT  were  dictated  by  superstition,  or  benevolence,  or  policy. 
iSeven  thousand  five  hundred  poor  were  maintained  at  his  expense :  on  his 
accession,  he  found  eight  thousand  pounds  of  gold  in  the  treasury  of  the  church ; 
iie  collected  ten  thousand  from  the  liberality  of  the  faithful ;  yet  the  primate 
4:ould  boast  in  his  testament,  that  he  left  behind  him  no  more  than  the  third 
ipart  of  the  smallest  of  the  silver  coins.  The  churches  of  Alexandria  were 
delivered  to  the  Catholics,  the  religion  of  the  Monophysites  was  proscribed  in 
Egypt,  and  a  law  was  revived  which  excluded  the  natives  from  the  honours  and 
'emoluments  of  the  state. 

A  more  important  conquest  still  remained,  of  the  patriarch,  the  oracle  and 
leader  of  the  E^ptian  church.  Theodosius  bad  resisted  the  threats  and  pro- 
mises of  Justinian  with  the  spirit  of  an  apostle  or  an  enthusiast.  "  Such,'^ 
replied  the  patriarch,  **  were  tne  offers  of  the  tempter  when  he  showed  the 
kingdoms  ofthe  eartb.  But  my  soul  is  far  dearer  to  me  than  life  or  dominion. 
The  churches  are  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  who  can  kill  the  body :  but  my  con- 
science is  my  own ;  and  in  exile,  poverty,  or  chains,  I  will  steadfastly  adhere 
to  the  faith  of  my  holy  predecessors,  Atnanasius,  Cyril,  and  Dioscorus.  Ana- 
thema to  the  tome  of  Leo  and  the  synod  of  Chalcedon !  Anathema  to  all  who 
embrace  their  creed!  Anathema  to  them  now  and  for  evermore!  Naked 
came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  naked  shall  I  descend  into  the  grave.  Let 
Ihose  who  love  God,  follow  me  and  seek  their  salvation."  After  comforting 
bis  brethren,  he  embarked  for  Constantinople,  and  sustained,  in  six  successive 
interviews,  the  almost  irresistible  weight  of  the  royal  presence.  His  opinions 
were  favourablj  entertained  in  the  palace  and  the  city;  the  influence  of  Theo- 
dora assured  him  a  safe  conduct  and  honourable  dismission ;  and  he  ended  his 
days,  though  not  on  the  throne,  yet  in  the  bosom,  of  his  native  countiy.  On  the 
news  of  his  death,  Apollinaris  indecently  feasted  the  nobles  and  the  cleigy ;  but 
his  joy  was  checked  by  the  intelligence  of  a  new  election ;  and  vmile  he 
enjoyed  the  wealth  of  Alexandria,  his  rivals  reigned  in  the  monasteries  of  Tbe- 
bais,  and  were  maintained  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people.  A  per- 
petual succession  of  patriarchs  arose  from  the  ashes  of  Theodosius ;  and  the 
Monophysite  churches  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  united  by  the  name  of  Jaco- 
bites and  the  communion  otthe  faith.  But  the  same  faith,  which  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  sect  of  the  Syrians,  was  diffused  over  the  mass  of  the  Egyp- 
tian or  Coptic  nation;  who,  almost  unanimously,  rejected  the  decrees  of  the 
synod  of  Chalcedon.  A  thousand  years  were  now  elapsed  since  Egypt  had 
ceased  to  be  a  kingdom,  since  the  conquerors  of  Asia  and  Europe  had  trampled 
on  the  ready  necks  of  a  people,  whose  ancient  wisdom  ana  power  ascend 
beyond  the  records  of  history.  The  conflict  of  zeal  and  persecution  rekindled 
some  sparks  of  their  national  spirit.  They  atgured,  with  a  foreign  heresy,  the 
manners  and  language  of  the  Greeks :  every  Melchite,  in  their  eyes,  was  a  . 
stranger,  eveiy  Jacobite  a  citizen;  the  alliance  of  marriage,  the  offices  of 
humanity,  were  condemned  as  a  deadly  sin ;  the  natives  renounced  all  alle- 

(146)  Euloglus,  who  bad  boen  a  monk  of  Antlocb,  waa  more  eonapieaoaa  for  subUetf  than  eloqneiiee. 
He  proves  that  the  enemiea  of  the  Aiith,  the  Galanitee  and  TheodoatanSf  ought  not  to  be  reooncUea ;  that 
the  same  propoaition  may  be  orthodox  In  the  mouth  of  8l  Cyril,  heretical  fn  that  of  8eTenu ;  that  the 
opposite  assertions  of  St.  Leo  are  equally  true,  A^e.  His  writings  are  no  longer  extant  except  in  the  Eztracti 
of  Photius,  who  had  perused  them  with  care  and  satisfacUon,  cod.  ccxxt.  ccxzvl.  ccxxvIL  ocxxx.  cclzzx. 

(147)  See  the  life  of  John  the  eleemoevnary  by  his  contemporary  Leonltns,  bishop  of  NeapoHa  la 
'tTyprus.  whose  Greek  text,  either  lost  or  bidden,  Is  reflected  In  the  Latin  veraion  of  Baronlus  (A.D.  610^ 

1^.  9,  A.  D.  920,  No.  8) ;  Pagi  (Critiea,  torn.  il.  p.  763,)  and  Fabricius  (I  ?.  e.  11,  torn.  vli.  p.  454,)  btvt 
made  aome  crKlcal  observationa. 
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^ance  to  the  emperor ;  and  his  orders,  at  a  distance  from  Alexandria,  were- 
obeyed  only  under  the  pressure  of  militaiy  force.  A  generous  effort  might  have- 
redeemed  tne  religbn  and  liberty  of  Egypt,  and  her  six  hundred  monast^ie^ 
might  have  poured  forth  their  myriads  ofholy  warriors,  for  whom  death  should 
have  no  terrors,  since  life  had  no  comfort  or  delight.  But  experience  has- 
proved  the  distinction  of  active  and  passive  courage;  the  fanatic  who  endures 
without  a  eroan  the  torture  of  the  rack  or  the  stake,  would  tremble  and  fly 
before  the  face  of  an  armed  enemy.  The  pusillanimous  temper  of  the  Egyp- 
tians  could  only  hope  for  a  change  of  roasters ;  the  amis  of  Chosroet  depopu- 
lated the  land,  ^ret  under  his  reign  the  Jacobites  enjoyed  a  short  and  precarious 
respite.  The  victory  of  Heraclius  renewed  and  aggravated  the  persecutk>n, 
ana  the  patriarch  again  escaped  from  Alexandria  to  the  desert.  In  his  flight,. 
Benjamin  was  encouraged  by  a  voice,  which  bade  him  expect  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  the  aid  of  a  foreign  nation,  marked  like  the  EWptians  themselves 
with  the  ancient  rite  of  circumcision.  The  character  of  these  deliverers,  and 
the  nature  of  the  deliverance,  will  be  hereafter  explained;  and  I  shall  step  over 
the  interval  of  eleven  centuries  to  observe  the  present  misery  of  the  Jacobites  of 
EgypL  The  populous  city  of  Cairo  a£brds  a  residence  or  rather  a  shelter  for 
therr  indigent  patriarch,  and  a  remnant  of  ten  bishops :  forty  monasteries  have 
survived  the  inroads  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  progress  of  servitude  and  apostacy 
has  reduced  the  Coptic  nation  to  the  despicable  number  of  twenty-five  or  tbir^ 
thousand  families  ;(148^  a  race  of  illiterate  begigars,  whose  only  consolation  is 
derived  from  the  superior  wretchedness  of  the  Greek  patriarch  and  his  diminu- 
tive con|negation.(l49) 

VI.  The  Coptic  patriarch,  a  rebel  to  the  Cesars,  or  a  slave  to  the  khalifs,, 
atill  ffloried  in  the  filial  obedience  of  the  kings  of  Nubia  and  Ethrapia.  He 
lepaKl  their  homage  by  magnifyin^i:  their  greatness ;  and  tt  was  boldly  asserted 
that  they  could  bring  into  the  field  a  hundred  thousand  hone,  with  an  equal 
number  of  camels  ;(150)  that  their  hand  could  pour  out  or  restrain  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  :(15l)  and  the  peace  and  plenty  of  Egypt  were  obtained,  even  in 
this  world,  by  the  intercession  of  the  patriarch.  In  exile  at  Constantinople,- 
Theodosius  recommended  to  his  patroness  the  conversion  of  the  black  nations 
of  Nubia)(162)  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia.  Her 
design  was  suspected  and  emulated  b^  the  more  orthodox  emperor.  The  rival 
missionaries,  a  Melchite  and  a  Jacobite,  embarked  at  the  same  time  ;  hut  the 
empress,  from  a  motive  of  love  or  fear,  was  more  effectually  obeyed ;  and  the 
Catholic  priest  was  detained  by  the  president  of  Thebais,  while  the  king  of 
Nubia  and  his  court  were  hastily  baptised  in  the  faith  of  Dioscorus.  The  tardy 
envoy  of  Justmian  was  received  and  dismissed  with  honour;  hut  when  he 
accused  (he  heresy  and  treason  of  the  Egyptians,  the  negro  conrert  wa»- 

(14B)  This  numbor  to  taken  from  Uie  curloin  ReclwrchM  mir  1m  Rgypll«ni  «c  let  Cbiooli  (Km.  U.  p.  198, 
193),  and  appean  more  probable  Uuin  the  600,000  ancient,  or  15,000  modem,  Copti  of  GebelU  Canreri 
CyrU  Lacar.  the  protestant  patriarch  of  Gomuntlnoplc,  lamenla  that  Itaoee  heretica  were  ten  times  noro 
namenHit  than  hie  orthodox  Greeks,  Ingenloinly  applying  the  hoXXm  kw  iacmits  jcveforv  e<vox«w  ^ 
Homer  (Iliad.  11.  US),  the  moat  perfect  ezpresrion  of  contempt  (Fabric.  Lux.  Evangelii,  740). 

r,  ^  ,j,|j^  history  of  the  Copts, their  reltflon,  manners,  &c.  m     '    "       "    '^     - . . .  -^ 


Cl49)  The  history  of  the  Copts,  their  religion,  manners,  &c.  may  be  found  In  the  Abb^  Renandot*a  nol- 
ley  work,  neither  a  translation  nor  an  original :  the  Cbronleon  Orteaiale  of  Peter,  a  Jacobite ;  In  tba  two  • 
versions  of  Abraham  Ecchelieosis,  Paris,  1651 ;  and  John  Shnon  Asseaian.  Veneu  ITtt.  These  annala 
descend  no  lower  than  tlie  ziilth  century.  The  more  recent  accounts  must  be  searched  for  la  the  travel- 
lers  Into  Egypt,  and  the  Nouveaux  Meroolres  des  Missions  de  Levant  In  the  last  century.  Joseph  Abo- 
dacnuaa  native  of  Cairo,  published  iijl  Oxford,  In  thiitypi^es,  a  sllgbt  HlMorla  JaiwMtanuD,  147, 

(150)  About  tiie  year  777.  See  Renaudot.  Hist  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  S81,  flS,  Elmacin,  Hist  Saracen, 
p.  99. 

(191)  Ludolph.  Hist  JStblopic.  et  Comment  I.  i.  c.  8.  Henandot,  Hist  Patriarch,  Alex,  p  480,  &e. 
This  opinion,  introduced  into  Egypt  and  Europe  by  ttie  artifice  of  the  Copis,  the  pride  of  the  Abyssiniana, 
the  fiear  and  ignorance  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  has  not  even  the  semblance  of  truth.  The  rains  of  Ethi- 
opia do  not,  in  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  consult  the  will  of  the  monarch.  If  the  river  approaches  at 
Mapata,  within  three  days*  Journey  of  the  Bed  Sea  (see  d* Anville's  Maps),  a  canal  that  should  divert  its 
aourse  would  demand,  and  most  probably  surpass,  the  power  of  the  Cesars. 

(1J9)  The  Abyssiniana,  who  still  preserve  the  features  and  olive  complexion  of  tha  Arahs,  afford  a 
pioaf  thai  two  thousand  years  are  not  sufficient  to  cbanfpe  the  colour  of  the  human  race.  T*ie  Nubians, 
an  Alriean  race,  are  pura  negroes,  as  Mack  as  those  of  Senegal  or  Congo,  with  flat  noaea,  thick  lipa,  and 
woolly  hah-  (Buflbn,  Hist  Naturelle,  tom.  v.  p.  117. 143, 144. 166.  210,  elilt  in  IStao.  Pm.'Vs  i.  t^.  Th**. 
ancients  beheld,  without  much  auenlton,  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  which  has  •wttt/hiiX  At  pttUow 
fbeiB  and  theologians  of  modern  times. 
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imtiucted  to  reply  that  he  would  never  ahandon  his  brethren,  the  true  believen, 
to  the  persecuting  ministers  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon.(153)  During  several 
ages,  the  bishops  of  Nubia  were  named  and  consecrated  by  the  Jacobite 
patriarch  of  ALexandria :  as  late  as  the  twelflh  centuiy,  Christianity  prevailed ; 
and  some  rites,  some  ruins,  are  still  visible  in  the  savage  towns  of  Sennaar  and 
Dongola.(154)  But  the  Nubians  at  len^h  executed  their  threats  of  returning 
to  the  worship  of  idols ;  the  climate  required  the  indulgence  of  polygamy,  and 
they  have  finally  preferred  the  triumph  of  the  Koran  to  the  abasement  of  the* 
Cross.  A  raetapnysical  religion  may  appear  too  refined  for  the  capacity  of  the 
negro  race :  yet  a  black  or  a  parrot  might  be  taught  to  repeat  the  worJ»  of  the 
Chalcedonian  or  Monophyslte  creed. 

[A.  D.  530.]  Christianity  was  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  Abyssinian  em- 
pire ;  and  althou^  the  correspondence  has  been  sometimes  interrupted  above 
seventy  or  a  hundred  years,  the  mother-church  of  Alexandria  retains  her  colony 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage.  Seven  bishops  once  composed  the  Etbiopic 
synod :  had  tneir  number  amounted  to  ten,  they  might  have  elected  an  inde- 
pendent primate,  and  one  of  their  kings  was  amoitious  of  promotinji^  bis  brother 
to  the  ecclesiastical  throne.  But  the  event  was  foreseea,  the  increase  was^ 
<knied  ;  the  episcopal  office  has  been  gradually  confined  to  the  a^«Na,(lS5)  the 


bead  and  autnor  of  the  Abyssinian  priesthood ;  the  patriarch  supplies  each 
vacancy  with  an  Egyptian  monk :  and  the  chancter  of  a  stranger  appears  more 
veneraole  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  less  dangerous  m  those  of  the  monarch.  In 
the  siith  century,  when  the  schism  of  Egypt  was  confirmed,  the  rival  chiefs, 
with  their  patrons,  Justinian  and  Theodora,  strove  to  outstrip  each  other  in  the 
conquest  of  a  remote  and  independent  province.  The  industiT  of  the  empres» 
was  again  victorious,  and  the  pious  Tneodora  has  establishea  in  that  seques- 
tered church  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Jacobites.(156)  Encompassed  on 
all  sides  by  tlie  enemies  of  their  religion,  the  Ethiopians  slept  near  a  thousand 
years,  forgetful  of  the  world,  by  whom  they  were  foigotten.  They  were 
awakened  by  the  Portugese,  who,  turning  the  southern  pioroontory  of  Afirlca, 
appeared  in  India  and  the  Red  Sea,  as  if  they  had  descended  through  the 
air  from  a  distant  planet.  In  the  first  moments  of  their  interview,  the  subjects 
of  Rome  and  Alexandria  observed  the  resemblance,  rather  than  the  difierenoe, 
of  their  faith ;  and  each  nation  expected  the  most  important  benefits  from  an 
alliance  with  their  Christian  brethren.  In  their  kmely  situation,  the  Ethiopians 
bad  almost  relapsed  into  the  savage  life.  Their  veaseto,  which  bad  traded  to^ 
Ceylon,  scarcely  presumed  to  navigate  the  rivers  of  Africa :  the  niinsof  Axume 
were  deserted,  the  nation  was  scattered  in  villages,  and  the  emperor,  a  pom-^ 
pous  name,  was  content,  both  in  peace  and  war,  with  the  immoveable  residence 
of  a  camp.  Conscious  of  their  own  indieence,  the  Abyssinians  h&d  formed  the 
rational  project  of  importing  the  arts  ana  ingenuity  of  Europe  ;(i57)  and  their 
ambassadors  at  Rome  and  Eisbon  were  instrocted  to  solicit  a  colony  of  smiths, 
carpenters,  tilers,  masons,  printers,  surgeons,  and  physicians,  for  the  use  of  their 
countiy.  But  the  public  danger  soon  called  for  the  instant  and  effectual  aid  of 
arms  and  soldiers  to  defend  an  unwariike  people  (rom  the  Barbarians  who- 
ravaged  the  inhmd  country,  and  the  Turks  and  Arabs  who  advanced  from  the- 

(153)  Aisam&n.  Bibllot  OriaoL  torn.  I.  p.  399- 

(154)  Tbe  Clir^MlaDUyor  Uie  NobUiifl,  A.  D.  IISO,  it  attoled  by  Uie  aberiffal  AdrU.  fUaely  deflcribed 
under  tbe  name  of  Uie  Nubian  geograpber  (p.  IS),  who  reprewntt  them  as  a  nation  or  JaooUtet.  The 
rays  of  the  historical  light  that  twinkle  in  the  history  of  Senaodot  (p.  178.  »(K-SM.  S81-S86.  405.  434. 
451. 464,)  are  all  previoiis  to  this  era.  See  the  modem  stale  in  tlie  Letlres  EdiAantes  (Secueil,  i?.)  and. 
BuBching  (torn.  iz.  p.  15^— 150|  par  Berenxer). 

(155)  The  abuna  is  impropor^dignified  by  die  LaUns  with  the  tide  of  patriarch.  The  Abysstnians 
adcnowledce  only  i  be  four  patriarchs,  and  their  chief  is  no  more  than  a  metropolitan  or  natlonsj  primate 
(Ludolph.  HIsL  Etbiopic.  et  Comment,  I.  iii.  c  7).  Tbe  seven  blslxjps  of  Renaadot  (p.  511^  wiio  existed 
A.  D.  113L  are  anlmowa  to  the  historian. 


(156)  I  know  not  why  AsKmannus  (Bibliot  Orient  torn.  H.  p.  384,)  shoald  call  in  question  these  pro- 
bable missions  of  Theodora  Into  Nubia  and  Ethiopia.  The  slight  notices  of  AbyHinia  till  the  year  150l>> 
are  supplied  by  Renaudot  (p.  336-341. 381,  3HS.  405.  443,  dtc  453. 456. 463. 475.  480.  511.  5B5.  55»--564^ 


from  ine  Coptic  writers.    The  mind  of  Ludoipbus  was  a  perfect  blank. 

(157)  Ludolph.  Hist  iBthiop.  1.  iv.  c  5.  The  most  neeessary  arts  are  now  exercised  liy  the  Jews,  and 
tlic  fhreign  trade  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians.  What  Gregory  principally  admired  and  envied  wa» 
I  lie  industry  of  Europe— arles  et  opiflcia. 
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seacoast  in  more  formidable  array.  Ethiopia  was  saved  by  four  hundred  and 
fiAy  Portuf^ese,  who  displayed  in  the  field  the  native  valour  of  Europeaosyand 
the  artificial  powers  of  tiie  musket  and  cannon.  In  a  moment  of  terror,  the 
emperor  had  promised  to  reconcile  himself  and  bin  subjects  to  the  Catholic 
faitn ;  a  Latin  patriarch  represented  the  supremacy  of  the  j[>ope  ;(158)  the  empire, 
enlaiig^ed  in  a  tenfold  proportion,  was  supposed  to  contain  more  gold  than  die 
mines  of  America ;  and  the  wildest  hopes  of  avarice  and  zeal  were  built  on  the 
nvjlling  submission  of  the  Christians  of  Africa. 

But  the  vows  which  pain  had  extorted,  were  forsworn  on  the  return  of  health. 
The  Abyssinian  still  adhered  with  unshaken  constancy  to  the  Monopbysite 
•faith;  their  lan^id  belief  was  inflamed  by  the  exercise  of  dispute;  they 
^branded  the  Latins  with  the  names  of  Arians  and  Nestorians,  and  imputed  the 
adoration  o(four  gods,  to  those  who  separated  the  two  natures  of  Christ. 
Fremona,  a  place  of  worship,  or  rather  of  exile,  was  assigned  to  the  Jesuit 
missionaries.  Their  skill  in  the  liberal  and  mechanic  arts,  their  theological 
learnings  and  the  decency  of  their  manners,  inspired  a  barren  esteem ;  but  they 
were  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  roiracles,(159)  and  they  vainly  solicited  a 
reinforcement  of  European  troops.  The  patience  and  dexterity  of  forty  yeans, 
^t  length  obtained  a  more  favourable  audience,  and  two  emperors  of  Abyssinia 
were  persuaded  that  Rome  could  ensure  the  temp<H^l  and  everlasting  nappi- 
ness  of  her  votaries.  The  first  of  these  royal  converts  lost  his  crown  and  nis 
life ;  and  the  rebel  army  was  sanctified  by  the  alnauif  who  hurled  an  anathema 
at  the  apostate,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  fideli^.  The  fate 
of  Zadenghel  was  revenged  by  the  couraee  and  fortune  of  ousneus,  who 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Sefi^ued,  and  more  vigorously  prosecuted 
iihe  pious  enterprise  of  his  kinsman.  After  the  amusement  of  some  unequal 
combats  between  the  Je&uits  and  his  illiterate  priests,  the  emperor  declared 
himself  a  proselyte  to  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  presuming  that  his  cleiie^  and 
people  would  embrace,  without  delay,  the  rel igion  of  their  prince.  The  Tiberty 
»of  choice  was  succeeded  by  a  law,  which  imposed,  under  pain  of  death,  the 
belief  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ ;  the  Abyssinians  were  ergoined  to  work 
and  to  play  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  Segued,  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  Africa, 
renounced  his  connexion  with  the  Alexandrian  church.  A  Jesuit,  Alphonso 
Mendez,  a  Catholic  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  accepted  in  the  name  of  Urban 
VIII.  the  homage  ana  abjuration  of  his  penitent.  '*  I  confess,'^  said  the  empe- 
lor  on  his  knees,  '^I  confess  that  the  pope  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  world.  To  him  I  swear  true  obedience, 
and  at  his  feet  I  offer  my  person  and  kingdom."  A  similar  oath  was  repeated 
by  his  son,  his  brother,  toe  clei^,  the  nobles,  and  even  the  ladies  of  the  court : 
the  Latin  patriarch  was  invested  with  honours  and  wealth  ;  and  his  missionaries 
•erected  their  churches  6r  citadels  in  the  most  convenient  stations  of  the  empire. 
The  Jesuits  themselves  deplcure  the  fatal  indiscretion  of  their  chief,  who  foigot 
the  mildness  of  the  gospel  and  the  policy  of  his  order,  to  introduce  with  hasty 
violence  the  litur^  of  Rome  and  the  inquisition  of  Portugal.  He  condemned 
the  ancient  practice  of  circumcision,  which  health  rather  than  superstition  had 
first  invented  in  the  climate  of  Ethiopia. (160)  A  new  baptism,  a  new  ordina- 
tion was  inflicted  on  the  natives ;  ana  they  trembled  with  horror  when  the  most 

(158)  Jobn  Barmodez.  whom  relation,  printed  at  Lisbon,  1500,  was  translated  Into  Enfliab  by  Purdias 
(PUgrims,  I.  vil.  c.  7,  p.  1149,  &c.),  and  from  thence  Into  French  by  La  Croxe  (ChristianTame  d*Ethiople, 
p.  D!»— 965).  The  piece  la  curioua ;  but  the  author  may  be  tutpeeted  of  deceiving  Abyaainla,  Rome,  and 
Portugal.    Hto  title  to  the  rank  of  patriarch  la  dark  and  doubtful  (Ludolph.  Comment.  No.  101,  p.  473). 

(159)  Bellgin  Romana nee  precibua  patnim  nee  miiaeulia  ab  ipria  editis  suffulclebatur,  la  the 

uncontradicted  aamirance  of  the  devout  emperor  fluaneui  to  hla  patriarch  Mendes  (Ludolph.  Comment. 
No.  196,  p.  530} ;  and  luch  aamranoea  ahould  be  precioualy  kept  aa  an  antidote  agaliiit  any  marreHoiaa 
legends. 

(160)  I  am  aware  how  tender  la  the  question  of  circumcialon.  Tet  I  will  affirm,  L  That  the  Ethfo- 
piauB  have  a  physical  reason  fbr  the  circumdaion  of  males,  and  even  of  females.  (Recherchea  Phikmo- 
flblques  sur  les  Amerlcainti,  torn.  11.)  S.  That  it  was  practised  in  Ethiopia  long  before  the  Introduction  of 
Judaism  or  Christianity  (Herodot.  1.  li.  c  104.  Mareham,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  72,  73).  "  Infantes  ctreum> 
■«idunt  oboonsiietudinem  non  ob  Judalsmum,*'  savs  Gregory  the  Abyssinian  prlost  (apud  Fabric  Lux 
Christians,  p.  790).  Yet,  in  the  heat  of  dispute  the  Portuguese  were  sometimes  branded  with  the  nana 
mtutuireumeUed  (La  Croze,  p.  80,  Ludolph.  Hist  and  Comment.  1.  iii.  c.  1). 
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holy  of  the  dead  were  torn  from  their  graves,  when  the  roost  iUustrious  of  the 
living  were  excommunicated  by  a  foreign  priest.  In  the  defence  of  their 
religion  and  liberty,  the  Abyssinians  rose  in  arms  with  desperate  but  unsuccess- 
fii  zeal.  Five  rebellions  were  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  the  insurgents ; 
two  abunas  were  slain  in  battle,  wbo^  legions  were  slaughtered  in  the  field, 
or  suffocated  in  their  caverns ;  and  neither  merit,  nor  rank,  nor  sex,  could  save 
from  an  knominious  death  the  enemies  of  Rome.  But  the  victorious  monarch 
was  finally  subdued  by  the  constancy  of  the  nation,  of  his  mother,  of  his  son, 
and  of  his  most  faithful  friends.  Seffued  listened  to  the  voice  of  pity,  of  reason, 
perhaps  of  fear ;  and  his  edict  of  liberty  of  conscience  instantly  revealed  the 
tyranny  and  weakness  of  the  Jesuits.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Basilides 
expelled  the  Latin  patriarch,  and  restored  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  the  faith 
and  the  discipline  of  Egypt.  The  Monophj^site  churches  resounded  with  a 
song  of  triumph^  "  that  the  sheep  of  Ethiopia  were  now  delivered  from  the 
hyenas  of  the  West  ;*'  and  the  gates  of  that  solitanr  realm  were  for  ever  shut 
against  the  arts,  the  science,  and  the  fanaticism  of  Europe,(l61) 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Plan  of  the  remainder  of  the  HUtory-^Sueeeision  and  eharaeUn  of  the  GreA 
emperors  ofCoMtantinopleffromthe  time  ofHeracUuf  to  the  Latin  conquest. 

I  HAVE  now  deduced  from  Trajan  to  Constantine,  from  Constantine  to  Hera- 
clius,  the  regular  series  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  and  faithfully  exposed  the 
prosperous  and  adverse  fortunes  of  their  reiffns.  Five  centuries  of  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  empire  have  already  elapsed ;  hut  a  period  of  more  than  eight 
hundred  years  still  separates  me  from  the  term  of  my  labours,  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  Should  I  persevere  in  the  same  course,  should 
I  observe  the  same  measure,  a  prolix  and  slender  thread  would  be  spun  through 
many  a  volume,  nor  would  toe  patient  reader  find  an  adequate  reward  of 
instruction  or  amusement.  At  eveiy  step,  as  we  sink  deeper  mto  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the  annals  of  each  succeeding  reign  would 
impose  a  more  ungrateful  and  melancholy  task.  These  annals  must  continue 
to  repeat  a  tedious  and  uniform  tale  of  weakness  and  misery ;  the  natural  con- 
nexion of  causes  and  events  would  be  broken  by  frequent  and  hasty  transitions, 
and  a  minute  accumulation  of  circumstances  must  destroy  the  light  and  effect  ot 
those  general  pictures  which  compose  the  use  and  ornament  of  a  remote  histoiy. 
From  the  time  of  Heraclius,  the  Byzantine  theatre  is  contracted  and  darkened : 
the  line  of  empire,  which  had  been  defined  by  the  laws  of  Justinian  and  the 
arms  of  Belisarius,  recedes  on  all  sides  from  our  view :  the  Roman  name,  the 
proper  subject  of  our  inquiries,  is  reduced  to  a  narrow  comer  of  Europe,  to  the 
lonely  suburbs  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  fate  of  the  Greek  empire  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  the  Rhine,  which  loses  itself  in  the  sands,  before  its  waters 
can  minffle  with  the  ocean.  The  scale  of  dominion  is  diminished  to  our  view 
by  the  distance  of  time  and  place :  nor  is  the  loss  of  external  splendour  com- 

Sensated  by  the  nobler  gids  of  virtue  and  genius.  In  the  last  moments  of  her 
ecay,  Constantinople  was  doubtless  more  opulent  and  populous  than  Athens 
at  her  most  flourishing  era,  when  a  scanty  sum  of  six  thousand  talents,  or  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  possessed  by  twenty-one  thousand  male 
citizens  of  an  adult  age.    But  each  of  tnese  citizens  was  a  freeman  who  dared 

(161)  The  three  protesUnt  hlrtoriana,  Lodolpbufl  (HlM.  ^Uiiopica.  Frttaeofort.  1681;  CkNnmentarliii, 
1601 ;  Reialio  Nova.  fte.  1603,  folio),  Oeddes  (Charch  Htotory  of  BUiiopla,  London,  1606,  Svo.)  ftnd  Ln 
Crow  (HisL  du  Cliriatianlime  d^EUiiopo  et  d*Annenle,  La  Haye,  1730,  ISmo.)  have  drawn  Uielr  princl|»al 
materials  from  the  Jemilts,  eepedally  from  the  General  History  of  Tellez,  pnUiahed  in  Portogncee  at 
Conimbra,  1660.  We  might  be  mirprlMd  at  their  f rankneH :  but  their  moat  HagllkMM  vice,  the  aplrft  of 
9emeution,  was  In  their  eyea  the  moat  meritorioiu  virtae.  Ludolphns  poaieaed  some,  though  a  alight, 
advantage  ttom  the  Ethiopic  language,  and  the  peraonal  converutlon  of  Gregory,  a  free-eplrlted  AbyMl- 
nian  prieat,  whom  he  invited  from  Rome  to  the  court  of  Saze-Gotha.  See  tne  Theologla  iBthlopIn  of 
Gregory,  in  Fabiicloa,  Lux  Bvangelll,  p.  716—7^  * 
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to  assert  the  liberty  of  his  tbouffhts,  words,  and  actions :  whose  person  and  pro- 
perty were  guarded  by  equal  Taw ;  and  who  exercised  his  independent  vote  in 
the  government  of  the  republic.  Their  numbers  seem  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
strong  and  various  discriminations  of  character :  under  the  shield  of  freedom, 
on  the  wings  of  emulation  and  vanity,  each  Athenian  aspired  to  the  level  of  the 
national  dignity  :  from  this  commanding  eminence,  some  chosen  spirits  soared 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  vulgar  eye ;  and  the  chances  of  superior  merit  in  a  great 
and  populous  kingdom,  as  they  are  proved  by  experience,  would  excuse  the 
computation  of  imaginary  millions.  The  territories  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  their 
allies,  do  not  exceed  a  moderate  province  of  France  or  England :  but  aAer  the 
trophies  of  Salamis  and  Piataea,  tney  expand  in  our  fancy  to  the  gigantic  size 
of  Asia,  which  had  been  trampled  unaer  the  feet  of  the  victorious  Greeks. 
But  the  subjects  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  who  assume  and  dishonour  the  names 
both  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  present  a  dead  uniformity  of  abject  vices,  which 
are  neither  softened  by  the  weakness  of  humanity,  nor  animated  bj  the  vigour 
of  memorable  crimes.  The  freemen  of  antiquity  might  repeat  with  generous 
enthusiasm  the  sentence  of  Homer,  ^  that  on  the  first  day  of  his  servitude,  the 
taptive  is  deprived  of  one-half  of  his  manly  virtue."  But  the  poet  had  only 
seen  the  effects  of  civil  or  domestic  slaveir,  nor  could  he  foretell  that  the  second 
moiety  of  manhood  must  be  anntfallatea  by  the  spiritual  despotism,  which 
shackles,  not  only  the  actions,  but  even  the  thoughts,  of  the  prostrate  votary 
Bj  this  double  yoke,  the  Greeks  were  oppressed  under  the  successors  of  Hera- 
elf  us,  the  tyrant ;  a  law  of  eternal  justice  was  degraded  by  the  vices  of  bis 
subjects ;  and  on  the  throne,  in  the  camp,  in  the  schools,  we  search,  perhaps 
witb  fruitless  dilij^ence,  the  names  and  characters  that  may  deserve  to  oe 
rescued  from  oblivion.  Nor  are  the  defects  of  the  subject  compensated  by  the 
skill  and  varriety  of  ^e  painters.  Of  a  space  of  eight  hundred  years,  the  first 
four  centuries  are  overspread  with  a  cload  interrupted  by  some  faint  and 
broken  rays  of  historic  light :  in  the  lives  of  the  emperon,  from  Maurice  to 
Alexius,  Basil  the  Macedonian  has  alone  been  the  theme  of  a  separate  woi^; 
and  the  absence,  or  loss,  or  imperfection,  of  contemporary  evidence,  must  be 
poorly  supplied  by  the  doubtful  authority  of  more  recent  compilers.  The  last 
four  centuries  are  exempt  from  the  reproach  of  penury :  and  with  the  Comne- 
nian  family,  the  historic  muse  of  Constantinople  again  revives,  but  her  apparel 
is  gaud^,  her  motions  are  without  elegance  or  erace.  A  succession  of  pnests, 
or  courtiers,  tread  in  each  other's  footstep  in  the  same  path  of  servitude  and 
superstition :  their  views  are  narrow,  their  jud^ent  is  feeble  or  comipt ;  and 
we  close  Uie  volume  of  copious  barrenness,  still  lenorant  of  the  causes  of  events^ 
the  characters  of  the  acton,  and  the  manners  of  the  times,  which  they  celebrate 
or  deplore.  The  observation  which  has  been  applied  to  a  man,  may  be 
extended  to  a  whole  people,' that  the  energy  of  the  sword  is  communicated  to 
the  pen ;  and  it  will  be  found  by  experience  that  the  tone  of  history  will  rise  or 
fall  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

From  these  considerations,  I  should  have  abandoned  without  regret  the  Greek 
slaves  and  their  servile  historians,  had  I  not  reflected  that  the  fate  of  the  Byzan- 
tine monarchy  is  vassivdy  connected  with  the  most  splendid  and  important 
revolutions  which  nave  changed  the  state  of  the  worid.  The  space  of  the  lost 
provinces  was  immediately  replenished  with  new  colonies  and  risine  kingdoms : 
the  active  virtues  of  peace  and  war  deserted  from  the  vanquished  to  the  vic- 
torious nations ;  and  it  is  in  their  origin  and  conquests,  in  their  religion  and 
government,  that  we  must  explore  the  causes  and  effects  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Eastern  empire.  Nor  will  this  scope  of  narrative,  the  riches  and  variety 
of  these  materials,  be  incompatible  with  the  unity  of  design  and  composition. 
As,  in  his  daily  prayers,  the  Mussulman  of  Fez  or  Delhi  still  turns  his  face 
towards  the  temple  of  Mecca,  the  historian's  eye  shall  be  alwa];^  fixed  on  the 
city  of  Constantinople.  The  excursive  line  may  embrace  the  wilds  of  Arabia 
and  Tartary,  but  the  circle  will  be  ultimately  reduced  to  the  decreasing  limit  o£ 
the  Roman  monarchy. 

On  this  principle  I  shall  now  establish  the  plan  of  the  remainder  of  the  pre>« 
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vent  woik.  The  first  chapter  will  contaiii»  in  a  n^ar  senesi  tfie  empemn 
who  reiened  at  Constantinople  during  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  fiom  the 
days  of  lieradius  to  the  Latin  conquest :  a  rapid  abstract,  which  may  be  sup- 
ported by  ^gfneral  appeal  to  the  order  and  text  of  the  oriffinai  historians,  in 
this  introduction,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  revolutions  olthe  throne,  the  suc- 
cession of  families,  the  personal  cnaracters  of  the  6re^  princes,  the  mode  of 
their  life  and  death,  the  maxims  and  influence  of  their  domestic  government, 
and  the  tendency  of  their  reign  to  accelerate  or  suspend  the  downfall  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  Such  a  chronological  review  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  various 
aiguments  of  the  subsequent  chapters ;  and  each  circumstance  of  the  eventful 
niory  of  the  Barbarians  will  adapt  itself  in  a  proper  place  to  the  fiysantine 
annals.  The  internal  state  of  the  empire,  and  the  dangerous  heresy  of  the 
Paulicians,  which  shook  the  East  and  eni^htened  the  West,  will  be  the  subject 
of  two  separate  chapters ;  but  these  inquiries  must  be  postponed  till  our  further 
progress  shall  have  opened  the  view  ofthe  world  in  the  nmth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries of  the  Christian  era.  After  this  foundation  of  Byzantine  history,  the  follow- 
ing nations  will  pass  before  our  eyes,  and  each  will  occupy  the  space  to  which 
It  may  be  entitled  by  greatness  or  merit,  or  the  degree  of  connexion  with  the 
Roman  world  and  the  present  age.  I.  The  Fravks  ;  a  general  appellation, 
which  includes  all  the  Barbarians  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  who  were 
united  by  the  sword  and  sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  The  persecution  of  images 
and  their  votaries  se[>arated  Rome  and  Italy  from  the  Byzantine  throne,  and 
prepared  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West.  II.  The  Arabs  or 
SARAC£irs.  Three  ample  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  this  curious  and  interest- 
ing object.  In  the  first,  after  a  picture  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  I  shall 
investigate  the  character  of  Mahomet ;  the  character,  religion,  and  success  ot 
the  prophet.  In  the  second  I  shall  lead  the  Arabs  to  the  conquest  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Africa,  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire ;  nor  can  I  check  their 
victorious  career  till  the^  have  overthrown  the  monarchies  of  Persia  and  Spain. 
In  the  third  I  shall  inciuire  bow  Constantinople  and  Europe  were  saved  by  the 
luxury  and  arts,  the  division  and  decay,  of  the  empire  of  the  caliphs.  A  single 
chapter  will  include.  III.  The  Buloaruns,  IV.  Hungarians,  and  V,  Rus 
siANs,  who  assaulted  by  sea  or  by  land  the  provinces  and  the  capital ;  but  the 
last  of  these,  so  important  in  their  present  greatness,  will  excite  some  curiosity 
in  their  origin  and  infancy.  VI,  The  Normans  ;  or  rather  the  private  adven- 
tures of  t£it  warlike  people,  who  founded  a  powerful  kingdom^  in  Apulia  and 
Sicily,  shook  the  throne  of  Uonstantinople,  displayed  the  trophies  of  chivalry, 
and  almost  realized  the  wonders  of  romance.  Vll.  The  Latins  ;  the  subjects 
of  the  pope,  the  nations  of  the  West,  who  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  cross 
for  the  recovery  or  relief  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  The  Greek  emperors  were 
terrified  and  preserved  by  the  myriaas  ot  pilgrims  who  marched  to  Jerusalem 
with  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  the  peers  of  Christendom.  The  second  and  third 
crusades  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  tne  first :  Asia  and  Europe  were  mingled  in  a 
sacred  war  of  two  hundred  years ;  and  the  Christian  powers  were  bravely 
resisted,  and  Anally  expelled,  by  Saladin  and  the  Mamelukes  of  E^pt.  In 
these  memorable  crusades  a  fleet  and  army,  of  French  and  Venetians  were 
diverted  from  Syria  to  the  Thracian  Bosphiorus :  they  assaulted  the  capital, 
they  subverted  the  Greek  monarchy ;  and  a  dynasty  of  Latin  princes  was  seated 
near  threescore  years  on  the  throne  of  Uonstantine.  Vll  I.  The  Greeks 
tliemselves,  during  this  period  of  captivity  and  exile,  must  be  considered  as  a 
foreign  nation ;  the  enemies,  and  again  the  sovereigns,  of  Constantinople.  Mis- 
fortune had  rekindled  a  spark  of  national  virtue ;  and  the  Innperial  series  may 
be  continued  with  some  dignity  from  their  restoration  to  the  Turkish  conouest. 
IX.  The  Moguls  and  Tartars.  By  the  arms  of  Zingis  and  his  descendants, 
the  globe  was  shaken  from  China  to  I\>land  and  Greece :  the  sultans  were  over- 
thrown :  the  caiiphs  fell,  and  the  Cesars  trembled  on  their  throne.  The  vic- 
tories of  Timour  suspended  a^ve  fifty  years  the  final  ruin  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  X.  1  have  already  noHced  the  first  appearance  of  tl)e  Turks;  a^d  the 
names  of  the  fathers,  of  Scfjvk  and  Olhmaa,  discriminate  the  two  successive 
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c^nasties  of  the  nation,  which  emereed  in  the  eleventh  century  from  the  Scj- 
tbian  wilderness.  The  former  established  a  potent  and  splendid  kingdom  from 
the  banks  of  the  Oxus  to  Antioch  and  Nice ;  and  the  first  crusade  was  provoked 
by  the  violation  of  Jerusalem  and  tbe  danger  of  Constantinople.  From  an 
humble  origin,  the  OUomans  arose,  tbe  scoume  and  terror  of  Christendom. 
Constantinople  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Mahomet  IL  and  his  triumph  anni- 
hilates the  remnant,  the  ima^e,  the  title  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East. 
The  schism  of  the  Ureeks  will  be  connected  with  their  last  calamities,  and  the 
restoration  of  leamin|^  in  the  Western  world.  I  shall  return  from  the  captivity 
of  the  new,  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  :  and  the  venerable  name,  tbe  interest-  . 
ing  theme,  will  shed  a  Tay  of  glory  on  the  conclusion  of  my  labours. 


The  emperor  Heraclius  had  punished  a  tyrant  and  ascended  his  throne ;  and 
the  memory  of  his  reign  is  perpetuated  by  the  transient  conquest,  and  irrepa- 
rable loss,  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  AAer  the  death  of  Eudocia,  his  first  wife, 
he  disobeyed  the  patriarch,  and  violated  the  laws,  by  bis  second  marriage  with 
his  ni^ce  Martina;  and  the  superstition  of  the  GreeKs  beheld  the  judgment  of 
heaven  in  the  diseases  of  the  lather  and  the  deformity  of  his  ofisprinep.  But 
the  opinion  of  an  illegitimate  birth  is  sufficient  to  distract  the  choice,  and  loosen 
the  obedience,  of  the  people :  the  ambition  of  Martina  was  quickened  by  ma- 
ternal love,  and  perhaps  by  the  envy  of  a  stepmother ;  and  the  aged  husband 
was  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  arts  of  conjugal  allurements.  Constantine,  his 
eldest  son,  enjoyed  in  a  mature  age  tbe  title  of  Augustus ;  but  the  weakness  of 
his  constitution  required  a  colleague  and  a  guardian,  and  he  yielded  with  secret 
reluctance  to  the  partition  of  tbe  empire.  [A.  D.  638.]  Tne  senate  was  sum- 
moned to  the  palace  to  ratify  or  attest  the  association  of  Heracleonas,  the  son 
of  Martina :  the  imposition  of  the  diadem  was  consecrated  by  the  prayer  and 
blessing  of  the  patriarch ;  the  senators  and  patricians  adored  the  majesty  of  the 
great  emperor  and  the  partners  of  his  reign ;  and  as  soon  as  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  they  were  hailed  b^  the  tumultuary  but  important  voice  of  the 
soldiers.  [A.  D.  639.]  After  an  interval  of  five  months,  the  pompous  ceremo- 
nies which  formed  the  essence  of  the  Byzantine  state  were  celebrated  in  the 
cathedral  and  tbe  hippodrome  :  the  concord  of  the  royal  brothers  was  affectedly 
displayed  by  the  younger  leaning  on  the  arm  of  dbe  elder;  and  the  name  of* 
Martina  was  milled  in  the  reluctant  or  venal  acclamations  of  the  people. 
Heraclius  survived  this  association  about  two  years  :  his  last  testimony  declared 
his  two  sons  the  equal  heirs  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  commanded  them  to 
honour  his  widow  Martina  as  their  mother  and  tneir  sovereign. 

[A.  D.  641.]  When  Martina  first  appeared  on  the  throne  with  the  name  and 
attributes  of  royalty,  she  was  checked  by  a  firm,  though  respectful  opposition ; 
and  the  dying  embers  of  freedom  were  kindled  by  the  breath  of  superstitious 
prejudice.  "  We  reverence,"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  a  citizen,  "  we  reverence 
tbe  mother  of  our  pnnces ;  but  to  those  princes  alone  our  obedience  is  due ; 
and  Constantine,  tbe  elder  emperor,  is  of  an  aee  to  sustain,  in  his  own  hands» 
the  weight  of  the  sceptre.  Your  sex  is  excluded  by  nature  from  the  toils  of 
government.  How  could  you  combat,  how  could  you  answer  the  Barbarians, 
who,  with  hostile  or  friendly  intentions,  may  approach  the  royal  city  ?  May 
heaven  avert  from  the  Roman  republic  this  national  disgrace,  which  woula 
provoke  the  patience  of  the  slaves  of  Persia."  Martina  descended  from  the 
throne  with  ind^nation,  and  sought  a  refii^e  in  the  female  apartment  of  the 
palace.  The  reien  of  Constantine  the  Third,  lasted  only  one  hundred  and  three 
days :  he  expired  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and,  although  his  life  had 
been  a  long  malady,  a  belief  was  entertained  that  poison  had  oeen  tlie  means, 
and  his  cruel  stepmother  the  author  of  his  untimely  fate.  Martina  reaped 
indeed  the  harvest  of  his  death,  and  assume^  the  government  in  the  name  of 
the  surviving  emperor :  but  the  incestuous  widow  oi  Heraclius  was  universally 
Jibhorred;  the  jealousy  of  the  people  was  awakened*  and  the  two  orpbans^ 
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whom  Constantine  had  left,  became  the  objects  of  the  public  care.  It  was  m 
▼ain  that  the  son  of  Martin^,  who  was  no  more  than  fifteen  years  of  affe»  was 
taught  to  declare  himself  the  guardian  of  his  nephews,  one  of  whom  he  had 
presented  at  the  baptismal  font :  it  was  in  vain  that  he  swore  on  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross,  to  defend  them  against  all  their  enemies.  On  his  deathbed,  the* 
late  emperor  had  despatched  a  trusty  servant  to  arm  the  troops  and  provinces 
of  the  East  in  the  defence  of  his  helpless  children :  the  eloquence  and  liberality 
of  Valentin  had  been  successful,  and  from  his  camp  of  Chalcedon,  he  boldly 
demanded  the  punishment  of  the  assassins,  and  the  restoration  of  the  lawful 
heir.  The  license  of  the  soldiers,  who  devoured  the  grapes  and  drank  the 
wine  of  their  Asiatic  vineyards,  provoked  the  citizens  of  Constantinople  against 
the  domestic  authors  of  their  calamities,  and  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia  re-ecnoedr 
not  with  praters  and  hymns,  but  with  the  clamours  and  imprecations  of  an^ 
enraged  multitude.  At  their  imperious  command,  HeracleOnas  appealed  in- 
the  pulpit  with  the  eldest  of  the  royal  orphans ;  Constans  alone  was  saluted  as 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  a  crown  of  gold,  which  had  been  taken  froor 
the  tomb  of  Heraclius,  was  placed  on  his  head,  with  the  solemn  benediction  of 
the  patriarch.  But  in  the  tumult  of  joy  and  indignation,  the  church  was  pil- 
laged, the  sanctuaiT  was  polluted  by  a  promiscuous  crowd  of  Jews  and  tf ar- 
buians ;  and  the  Alonothelite  Pynhus,  a  creature  of  the  empress,  afler  dropping 
a  protestation  on  the  altar,  escaped  by  a  prudent  flight  from  the  zeal  of  the 
Catholics.  A  more  serious  ana  bloody  task  was  reserved  for  the  senate,  who* 
derived  a  temporary  strength  from  the  consent  of  the  soldiers  and  people.  The 
spirit  of  Roman  freedom  revived  the  ancient  and  awful  examples  of  the  judg-^ 
ment  of  tyrants,  and  the  Imperial  culprits  were  deposed  and  condemned  as  the* 
authors  of  the  death  of  Constantme.  But  the  severity  of  the  conscript  fathers 
was  stained  by  the  indiscriminate  punishment  of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty : 
Martina  and  Heracleonas  were  sentenced  to  the  amputation,  the  former  of  her 
tongue,  the  latter  of  his  nose ;  and  after  this  cruel  execution,  they  consumed 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  exile  and  oblivion.  The  Greeks  who  were 
capable  of  reflection  might  find  some  consolation  for  their  servitude,  by  observing^ 
the  abuse  of  power  when  it  was  lodged  for  a  moment  in  the  bands  of  an  aris- 
tocracy. 

[A.  O.  641.]  We  shaU  imagine  ourselves  transported  five  hundred  years 
backwards  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  if  we  listen  to  the  oration  which  Con- 
stans II.  pronounced  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age  before  the  Byzantine  senate. 
After  returning  his  thanks  for  the  just  punishment  of  the  assassins  who  had 
intercepted  tte  fairest  hopes  of  hb  lathers  reign,  *'  By  the  divine  Providence,'* 
said  the  young  emperor,  ''and  by  your  righteous  decree,  Martina  and  her 
incestuous  progeny  nave  been  cast  headlong  from  the  throne.  Your  majesty^ 
and  wisdom  have  prevented  the  Roman  state  from  degenerating  into  lawless 
tyranny.  I  therefore  exhort  and  beseech  you  to  stand  forth  as  tne  counsellors- 
and  jud^s  of  the  common  safety."  The  senators  were  gratified  by  the  re- 
spectful address  and  liberal  donative  of  their  sovereign ;  but  these  servile 
Greeks  were  unworthy  and  res^ardless  of  freedom ;  and  m  his  mind,  the  lessonr 
of  an  hour  was  quickly  erased  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age  and  the  habits  of 
despotism.  He  retained  only  a  jealous  fear  lest  the  senate  or  people  ^bould^ 
one  day  invade  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  seat  his  brother  Theodosius  on* 
an  equal  throne.  By  the  imposition  of  holy  orders,  the  grandsoA  of  Heracliua 
was  disqualified  for  the  purple ;  but  this  ceremony,  which  seemed  to  profane- 
the  sacraments  of  the  churcn,  was  insufficient  to  appease  the  suspicions  of  the- 
tyrant,  and  the  death  of  the  deacon  Theodosius  could  alone  expiate  the  crime 
of  bis  royal  birth.*  His  murder  was  avenged  by  the  imprecations  of  the  people* 
and  the  assassin,  in  the  fulness  of  power,  was  driven  from  his  capital  into  volun- 
taiy  and  perpetual  exile.  Constans  embarked  for  Greece  ;  and,  as  if  he  meant 
to  retort  the  abhorrence  which  be  deserved,  he  is  said,  from  the  Imperial  gal 
ley,  to  have  spit  against  the  walls^f  his  native  city.  After  passing  the  winter 
at  Athens,  he  sailed  to  Tarentum  in  Italy,  visited  Kome,tand  concluded  a  long 
pilgrimage  of  disgrace  and  sacrilegious  rapine,  by  fixing  bis  residence  at  Svra* 
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cuae.  But  if  Constant  could  fly  fiom  his  people  he  could  not  flr  from  hiaiself 
The  lemorae  of  his  conscience  created  a  phantom  who  pursuea  him  by  land 
and  sea»  by  day  and  by  nif^ht ;  and  the  visionary  Theodosius,  presenting  to  his 
]ips  a  cup  of  blood,  said,  or  seemed  to  say,  ''  Drinic,  brolhen  drink  :"  a  sure 
•emblem  of  the  aggravation  of  his  guilt,  since  he  had  received  from  the  bands  of 
the  deacon  the  mystic  cup  of  the  blood  of  Christ  Odious  lo  himself  and  to 
jnankiod,  Constaw  serished  by  domestic,  perhaps  by  episcopal,  tieasoo»  in  the 
capital  of  Sicily.  A  servant  vfho  waited  in  the  oath,  after  pouring  warm  water 
on  his  headi, struck  him  violently  with  the  vase.  He  fell, stunnedby  the  blow, 
and  suffocated  by  the  water ;  sibd  his  attendants,  who  wondered  at  the  tedious 
delay,  beheld  with  indifiereoce  the  corpse  of  their  lifeless  emperor.  The 
troapa  of  Sicily  invested  with  the  purple  an  obscure  youth,  whose  ioimitabte 
beauty  eluded,  and  it  might  easily  elude,  the  declining  art  of  the  painters  and 
sculptors  of  the  age. 

[A.  D.  688.]  Constans  had  led  in  the  Byzantine  pakce  three  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  had  been  clothed  in  his  infancy  with  the  purple.  When  the 
father  summoned  them  to  attend  his  penon  in  Sicily,  these  precious  hostages 
were  detained  by  the  Greeks,  and  a  nrm  refusal  iniormed  him  that  they  were 
the  children  of  the  state.  The  news  of  his  murder  was  conveyed  with  almost 
eupematural  speed  from  Syracuse  to  Constantinople ;  and  Constantine,  the 
elaest  of  his  sons,  inherited  his  throne  without  beuig  the  heir  of  the  public 
hatred.  His  subjects  contributed,  with  zeal  and  alacri^,  to  chastise  the  guilt 
and  presumption  of  a  province  which  had  usurped  the  rights  of  the  senate  and 
people ;  the  young  emperor  sailed  from  the  Hellespont  with  a  powerful  fleet ; 
and  the  legions  of  Rome  and  Carthage  were  assembled  under  ois  standard  in 
Ihe  harbour  of  Syracuse.  The  defeat  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  was  easy,  his  puft- 
ishment  just,  ana  his  beauteous  head  was  exposed  in  the  hippodrome :  but  I 
cannot  applaud  the  clemency  of  a  prince,  who,  among  a  crowd  of  victims,  con- 
demned the  son  of  a  patrician,  for  deploring  with  some  bitterness  the  execution 
^f  a  virtuous  father.  The  youth  was  castrated :  he  survived  the  operation,  and 
the  memory  of  this  indecent  cruelty  is  preserved  by  the  elevation  of  Germanus 
to  the  rank  of  a  patriarch  and  saint.    After  pouring  this  bloody  libation  on  his 


father's  tomb,  Constantino  returned  to  his  capital,  and  the  growth  of  his  young 
beard  during  the  Sicilian  voyaee,  was  announced  by  the  familiar  suimme  S 
Pogonatus,  to  the  Grecian  worla.    But  his  reign,  like  that  of  his  predecessor. 


■was  stained  with  fraternal  discord.  On  his  two  brothers,  Heradius  and  Tibe* 
"ius,  he  had  bestowed  the  title  of  Augustus :  an  erop^  title,  for  they  continued 
o  languish  without  trust  or  power  in  me  solitude  of  the  palace.  At  their  secret 
Astigation,  the  troops  of  the  Anatolian  theme  or  province,  approached  the  city 
on  the  Asiatic  side,  demanded  for  the  royal  brothers  the  partition  or  exercise 
«f  sovereignty,  and  supported  their  seditious  claim  by  a  thec^ical  argument. 
They  were  Christians  (they  cried),  and  orthodox  Catholics;  the  sincere 
votaries  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity.  Since  there  are  three  equal 
persons  in  heaven,  il  is  reasonable  there  should  be  three  eoual  persons  upon 
earth.  The  emperor  invited  these  learned  divines  to  a  friendly  confereooe,  in 
'which  they  rais;fat  propose  their  arguments  to  the  senate ;  they  obeyed  the 
summons,  but  the  prospect  of  their  bodies  hanging  on  a  gibbet  m  the  suburb 
o(  Gaiata,  reconciled  their  companions  to  the  uni^  of  the  reign  of  Constantino. 
He  pardoned  his  brotben,  and  their  names  were  still  pronounced  in  the  public 
acclamations :  but  on  the  repetition  or  suspicion  of  a  similar  oflence,  the  obnox- 
ious princes  were  deprived  of  their  titles  and  no6es,*in  the  presence  of  the 
Catholic  bishops  who  were  assembled  at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  ^neral 
eynod.  In  the  close  of  his  life,  Pogonatus  was  anxious  only  to  establish  the 
right  of  primogeniture :  the  hair  of  nis  two  sons,  Justinian  and  Heraclius,  was 
offered  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  symbol  of  their  spiritual  adoption  by  the 
pope ;  but  the  elder  was  alone  exalted  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  and  the  aasii- 
ranee  of  the  empire. 

[A.  D.  685.]    After  the  decease  of  his  father,  the  inheritance  of  the  Romaa 
world  devolved  to  Justinian  II. ;  and  the  name  of  a  triumphant  lawgiver  waa 
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dishonoured  by  the  vice*!  of  a  boy,  who  imitated  his  namesake  only  in  the 
expensive  Ipxury  of  building.  His  passions  were  strong :  his  undeistandior 
was  feeble :  ana  .he  was  intoxicated  with  a  foolish  pricfe,  that  his  birth  had 
given  him  tne  command  of  millions,  of  whom  the  smallest  community  would 
not  have  chosen  him  for  their  local  magistrate.  His  favourite  miniateis  were 
two  beings  the  least  susceptible  of  human  sympathy,  a  eunuch  and  a  monk ; 
to  the  one  he  abandoned  the  palace,  to  the  otoer  the  finances :  the  former  cor- 
lected  the  emperor's  mother  with  a  scouige,  the  latter  suspended  the  insolvent 
tributaries,  with  their  heads  downwards,  over  a  slow  and  smoky  fire.  Since 
the  days  of  Commodus  and  Caracalla,  the  cruelty  of  the  Roman  princes  had 
most  commonly  been  the  effect  of  their  fear ;  but  Justinian,  who  possessed  aonie 
vigour  of  character,  enjoyed  the  sufferings,  and  braved  the  revenge,  of  his  sub- 
jects about  ten  years,  till  the  measure  was  full,  of  his  crimes  and  of  their 
patience.  In  a  dark  dungeon,  Leontius,  a  genend  of  reputation,  had  groaned 
above  three  years,  with  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  deserving  of  the  patri- 
cians :  he  was  suddenly  drawn  forth  to  assume  the  government  ot  Greece  ^  and 
this  promotion  of  an  injured  man  was  a  mark  of  tne  contempt  rather  than  of 
the  confidence  of  his  prince.  As  he  was  followed  to  the  port  hj  the  kind 
offices  of  his  friends,  Leontius  observed  with  a  sigh  that  he  was  a  victun  adorned 
for  sacrifice,  and  that  inevitable  death  would  pursue  his  footsteps.  They  ven- 
tured to  reply,  that  glory  and  empire  might  be  the  recompense  of  a  generous 
resolution ;  that  every  order  of  men  abhorred  the  reign  of  a  nKNister ;  and  that 
the  hands  of  two  hundred  thousand  patriots  expected  only  the  voice  of  a 
leader.  The  night  was  chosen  for  their  deliverance ;  and  in  the  first  e£brt  of 
the  conspirators,  the  praefect  was  slain,  and  the  prisons  were  forced  open :  the 
emissaries  of  Leontius  proclaimed  in  every  street,  ^  Christians,  to  St.  oophia!" 
and  the  seasQnable  text  of  the  patriarch, ''  this  is  the  day  of  the  Lord  1"  was 
the  prelude  of  an  inflammatory  sermon.  From  the  church  the  people  adjpumed 
to  the^ hippodrome :  Justinian,  in  whose  cause  not  a  sword  had  oeen  drawn,  was 
dragged  before  these  tumultuary  Judges,  and  their  clamours  demanded  the 
instant  death  of  the  tyrant.  But  Leontius,  who  was  already  clothed  with  the 
purple,  cast  an  eye  of  pity  on  the  prostrate  son  of  his  own  benefactor  and  of 
so  many  emperors.  The  life  of  Justinian  was  spared :  the  amputation  of  his 
nose,  perhaps  of  hb  tongue,  was  imperfectly  performed :  the  happy  flexibility 
of  the  Greek  laneua^  could  impose  the  name  of  Rhinotmetus ;  and  the  muti- 
lated tyrant  was  banished  to  Chersons  in  Grim  Tartaiy,  a  lonely  settlement, 
where  corn,  wine,  and  oil  were  imported  as  forei^  luxuries. 

[A.  D.  695—705.]  On  the  edge  of  the  Scythian  wilderness,  Justinian  still 
cherished  the  pride  of  his  birth  and  the  hope  of  his  restoration.  After  three 
years*  exile,  he  received  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  his  injury  was  avenged 
by  a  second  revolution,  and  that  Leontius  in  his  turn  had  been  dethroned  and 
mutilated  by  the  rebel  Apsimar,  who  assumed  the  more  respectable  name  of 
Tiberius,  but  the  claim  of  lineal  succession  was  still  formidable  to  a  plebeian 
usurper ;  and  his  jealousy  was  stimulated  by  the  complaints  and  charees  of  the 
Chersonites,  who  beheld  the  vices  of  the  tyrant  in  the  spirit  of  the  exile.  With 
a  band  of  followers,  attached  to  his  person  by  common  hope  or  common 
despair,  Justinian  fled  (iom  the  inhospitable  shore  to  the  horde  of  theOhozars, 
who  pitched  their  tents  between  the  Tanais  and  Borysthenes.  The  khan 
entertained  with  pity  and  resi)ect  the  royal  suppliant :  Phanagoria,  once  an 
opulent  city,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  lake  Mosolis  was  assigned  for  his 
residence ;  and  everf  Roman  prejudice  was  stifled  in  his  marriage  with  the 
sister  of  the  Barbarian,  who  seems,  however,  from  the  name  of  Theodora,  to 
have  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  But  the  faithless  Ghozar  was  soon 
■tempted  by  the  gold  of  Gonstantinople  ;  and  had  not  the  design  been  revealed 
by  the  conjugal  lore  of  Theodora,  her  husband  must  have  been  assassinated,  or 
betrayed  into  the  power  of  his  enemies.  Afler  strangling,  with  his  own  hand^ 
^he  two  emissaries  of  the  khan,  Justinian  sent  back  his  wife  to  her  brother,  and 
•embarked  on  the  Euxine  in  search  of  new  and  more  faithful  allies.  His  vessel 
^vas  assaulted  by  a  violent  tempest ;  and  one  of  bis  pious  companions  advised 
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Um  todeMnre  ttie  mercy  of  Ood  bj  a  tow  of  general  foigivenen^  J  teiJhoiaM 
btt  vestiwed  to  the  throne.  ''Of  foigi Tenets f '  replied  the  iBtnpid  tynat ; 
'^maj  L  perioh  this  insCant^-Diay  the  Almighty  whelm  me  in  the  mvce—if  I 
consent  to  s|ian  a  single  head  of  my  enemies !"  He  survned  this  impiow 
menace,  sailed  into  the  month  of  the  Danube,  tnist^d  his  pevMB  in  the  royal 
▼ilfage  of  tbe  Bulganans,  and  purchased  the  aid  of  Tetfaelis,  a  Pagaa  con- 
eoeror^  K^  thejpromise  of  his  daivhter  and  a  fair  partition  of  the  treasures  of 
flie  empire.  The  Bulgarian  kingdom  extended  to  the  confines  of  Thnce :  and 
the  two  princes  besi«nd  Constantinople  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  hone. 
Apsimar  was  dismayed  by  the  sudden  »id  hostile  apparition  vi  his  rival,  whose 
head  had  been  promised  by  the  Chosar,  and  of  whose  evasion  he  was  yet 
Ignorant  After  an  absence  of  tea  years,  the  crimes  of  Justinian  were  faintly 
remembennd,  and  the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  their  heiedilsiy  soTereign 
excited  the  pity  of  the  multitude,  ever  diaoonteoAed  with  the  ruling  powen ; 
and  by  the  active  diligence  of  his  adherents  he  was  introduced  into  the  city 
and  pahce  of  Constantine. 

[A.  D.  70fr—711.]  fa]  rewarding^his  allies  and  recalling  his  wife,  Justinian 
displayed  some  sense  of  honour  and  gmtitude  \*  and  TeibeUs  retiiedt  afler 
sweeping  awi^  a  heap  of  gold  coin,  which  he  measured  with  his  S^^thisD 
whip.  But  never  was  vow  more  religiously  performed  than  the  sacred  oath  of 
revenge  which  he  had  swoni  amidst  the  stonns  of  the  Eoxine.  The.  two 
usurpexs,  for  I  laost  reserve  the  name  of  tyrant  for  the  conqueror,  were  drsned 
into  the  hippodrome,  the  one  ikom  his  prison,  the  other  fiom  his  palaoe. 
Before  their  executioa,  Leootius  and  Apsimar  were  cast  prostrale  in  chains 
beneadi  the  throne  of  the  empesor :  ana  Justinian,  plaatinr  a  foot  on  each  oC 
tbeur  necks,  contemplated  above  an  aour  the  chariot-«sce,  while  the  inconstant 
people  shouted^  in  the  wotds  of  the  Psalmisr,  **  Thou  shalt  trsmide  on  the  a^ 
and  basilisk^  and  on  the  lion  and  dragon  shalt  thou  set  thy  fool  1"  The  unhrersal 
defection  which  he  had  once  experienced  might  provoke  him  to  repeat  the  wish 
of  Caligula,  that  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  bead.  Tet  I  shall  presume  ta 
obrervev  that  such  a  wish  is  unwoithy  of  aa  ingenious  hrrant,  since  his  revenee 
and  cruelty  would  have  been  extiog[uished  by  a  single  blow,  instead  of  thf^ 
slow  yariet)r  of  tortures  which  Justinian  inflicted  on  the  victims  of  his  soger. 
His  pleasures  were  inexhaustible :  neither  private  vhrtue  ner  public  service 
eoula  expiate  the  mlt  of  active,  or  even  passive,  obedience  to  an  established 
government ;  and  during  the  six  years  of  his  new  reign,  he  considered  the  axe, 
the  cord,  and  the  rack,  as  the  only  instnimenfes  of  royalty.  But  bis  most 
implacable  hatred  was  pointed  against  the  Chersonites,  who  had  insulted  bis 
exile  and  violated  the  laws  of  hospitali^.  Their  remote  situation  afforded 
rome  means  of  defence,  or  at  least  of  escape ;  and  a  grievous  tax  was  imposed 
on  Constantinople,  to  supply  the  preparations  of  a  fleet  and  anny.  ^  All  are 
guilty,  and  all  must  perish,"  was  the  mandate  of  Justinisn ;  and  the  bloody 
execution  was  intrusted  to  his  fovourite  Stephen,  who  was  recommended  by  ihe 
epithet  of  the  savage.  Yet  even  the  savage  Stephen  iropeifectly  accorophshed 
the  intentions  of  his  sovereign.  The  slowness  of  his  attack  allowed  the 
greater  part  of  the  innaoitants  to  withdraw  into  the  country ;  and  the  minister 
of  vengeance  contented  himself  with  reducing  the  youth  of  both  sexes  to  a 
state  cf  servitude,  with  roasting  alive  reven  of  the  principal  citizens,  with 
drowning  twenty  in  the  sea,  and  with  rewrving  forty-two  in  chams  to  receive 
their  doom  from  the  mouth  of  the  emperor.  In  their  return,  the  fleet  was  driven 
on  the  rocky  shores  of  Anatolia ;  and  Justinian  applauded  the  obedience  of  the 
Euxine,  which  had  involved  so  many  thousands  of^  his  subjects  and  enemies  iiv 
a  common  shipwreck ;  but  the  tyrant  was  still  insatiate  of  blood ;  and  a  second 
expedition  was  commanded  to  extirpate  the  remains  of  the  proscribed  colony. 
In  the  short  interval,  the  Cbersonites  had  returned  to  their  city,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  die  in  arms ;  the  khan  of  the  Choars  had  renounced  the  caure  of  his 
odious  brother ;  the  exiles  of  every  province  were  assembled  in  Tauris ;  and 
Bardanev,  under  the  name  of  Philippicus,  was  invested  with  the  purple.  The 
Imperial  truops,  unwilling  and  unable  to  perpetrate  the  revenge  of  Justiniaiw 
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aped  hit  displeasure  hj  abjuring  his  allegiance :  the  fleet,  under  their  new 
fOfereigii)  steered  back  a  more  auspicious  couTse  to  the  harbours  of  Sinope  and 
Constantinople ;  and  eveiy  tongue  was  prompt  to  pronounce,  every  hand  to 
execute,  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Destitute  of  friends,  he  was  deserted  by  his 
Barbarian  guards ;  and  the  stroke*  of  the  assassin  was  praised  as  an  act  of 

eatriotism  and  Roman  virtue.  His  son  Tiberius  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church ; 
is  aged  grandmother  guarded  the  door ;  and  the  innocent  youth,  suspending^ 
Youna  his  neck  the  moxt  formidable  relics,  embraced  with  one  hand  the  altarr 
with  the  other  the  wood  of  the  true  cross.  But  the  popular  ftiiy  that  dares  io 
trample  on  superetitbn,  is  deaf  to  the  cries  of  humanity;  and  the  race  of 
Heracltus  was  extinguished  a()er  a  reign  cff  one  hundred  years. 

[A.  D.  711.]  Between  the  fall  of  the  Heraclian  and  the  rise  of  the  Isaurian 
dynasty,  a  short  interral  of  six  years  ts  divided  into  three  reigns.  Bardanes,or 
Fbilippicus,  was  hailed  at  Constantinople  as  a  hero  who  had  delivered  hi» 
cottotiy  from  a  tyrant ;  and  he  might  taste  some  moments  of  happiness  in  the 
fiist  transports  of  sincere  and  universal  joy.  Justinian  had  left  behind  him  ai» 
ample  treasure,  the  firuit  of  cruelty  and  rapine :  but  this  useful  fund  was  soocr 
and  idly  dissipated  by  his  successor.    On  the  festival  of  hb  birth-day,  Philip- 

E'cus  entertained  the  multitude  with  the  games  of  the  hippodrome :  from  thence 
I  paraded  throi^  the  streets  with  a  thousand  banners  ana  a  thousand 
tiumpets  ;  refreshed  himself  in  the  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  and,  returning  to  the 
palace,  entertained  his  nobles  with  a  sumptuous  banquet.  At  the  meridian 
hour  he  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  intoxicated  with  flatteiy  and  wine,  and 
fonretful  that  his  example  had  made  eveiy  subject  ambitious,  and  that  eveiy 
amoitious  subject  was  nis  secret  enemy.  Some  bold  conspirators  introduced 
themselves  in  the  disorder  of  the  feast ;  and  the  slumbering  monarch  was  sur* 
prised,  bound,  blinded,  and  deposed,  before  he  was  sensible  of  his  danger. 
[a.  D.  713.]  Yet  the  traitors  were  deprived  of  their  reward ;  and  the  tree 
Yoice  of  the  senate  and  people  promoted  Artemius  from  the  office  of  secretary 
to  that  of  emperor :  he  assumed  the  title  of  Anastasius  the  Second,  and  displayed 
in  a  short  and  troubled  reign  the  virtues  both  of  peace  and  war.  But,  aAer 
the  extinction  of  the  Imperial  line,  the  rule  of  obedience  was  violated,  and 
every  change  diffused  the  seeds  of  new  revolutions.  In  a  mutiny  of  the  fleets 
an  obscure  and  reluctant  officer  of  the  revenue  was  forcibly  invested  with  the 
purple :  after  some  months  of  a  naval  war,  Anastasius  resigned  the  sceptre ;  and 
the  conqueror,  Theodosius  the  Third,  submitted  in  his  turn  to  the  superior 
ascendant  of  Leo,  the  general  and  emperor  of  the  oriental  troops.  FA.  D.  716.} 
His  two  predecessors  were  permitted  to  embrace  the  ecclesiasticaf  profession : 
the  restless  impatience  of  Anastasius  tempted  him  to  risk  and  to  lose  his  life  ii> 
a  treasonable  enterprise ;  but  the  last  days  of  Theodosius  were  honourable  and 
secure.  The  single  sublime  word  ^  health,"  which  he  inscribed  on  his  tomb, 
expresses  the  confidence  of  philosophy  or  religion ;  and  the  fame  of  his  miracles 
was  long  preserved  amon^  tne  people  of  Eptesus.  This  convenient  shelter  ot 
the  church  might  sometimes  impKose  a  lesson  of  clemency ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  for  the  public  interest  to  diminish  the  perils  of  unsuc»- 
cessful  ambition. 

[A.  D.  718.1  I  have  dwelt  on  the  fall  of  a  tyrant ;  I  shall  briefly  represfenf 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  who  is  known  to  posterity  by  the  invectives  ot 
his  enemies,  and  whose  public  and  private  life  is  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical 
stoTy  of  the  Iconoclasts.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  clamours  of  superstition,  a 
favourable  prejudice  for  the  character  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  may  be  reasonably 
drawn  from  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  and  the  duration  of  his  reign. — I.  In  an 
age  of  manly  spirit,  the  prospect  of  an  Imperial  reward  would  have  kindled 
every  eneigy  ot  the  mind,  and  produced  a  crowd  of  competitors  as  deserving 
as  tney  were  desirous  to  reign-  Even  in  the  corruption  and  debility  of  the 
modem  Greeks,  the  elevation  of  a  plebeian  from  the  last  to  the  fiist  rank  of 
society,  supposes  some  qualifications  above  the  level  of  the  multitude.  He 
would  probably  be  ignorant  and  disdainful  of  speculative  science ;  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  fortune,  he  might  absolve  himself  from  the  obligations  of  bcnevoleooa 
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and  justice :  but  to  his  character  we  ma^  ascribe  the  useful  virtues  of  prudence 
and  fortitude^  the  knowledge  of  tnankind,  and  the  important  art  of  gairav^ 
their  confidence  and  directing  their  passions.  It  is  agreed  that  Leo  was  a 
native  of  Isauria,  and  that  Conon  was  bis  primitive  name.  The  writers,  whose 
awkward  satire  is  praise,  describe  him  as  an  itinerant  pedlar  who  drove  an 
ass  with  some  paltiy  merchandise  to  the  countir  fairs ;  and  foolishly  relate 
that  he  met  on  the  road  some  Jewish  fortune-telfers,  who  promised  him  the 
Roman  empire,  on  condition  that  he  should  abolish  the  worship  of  idols.  A 
more  probable  account  relates  the  migration  of  his  father  from  Asia  Minor  to 
Thrace,  where  he  exercised  the  lucrative  trade  of  a  grazier ;  and  be  must 
have  acquired  considerable  wealth,  since  the  first  introduction  of  his  son  wafr 
procured  by  a  supply  of  &ve  hundred  sheep  to  the  Imperial  camp.  His  first 
service  was  in  the  guards  of  Justinian,  where  he  soon  attracted  the  notice,  and, 
by  degrees,  the  jealousy  of  the  tyrant.  His  valour  and  dexterity  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  Colchian  war :  from  Anastasius  he  received  the  command  of 
the  Anatolian  legions,  and  by  the  suffrage  of  the  soldiers  he  was  raised  to  the 
empire  with  the  general  applause  of  the  Roman  world. — II.  In  this  dangerous 
elevation,  Leo  the  Third  supported  himself  against  the  envy  of  his  equals,  the 
discontent  of  a  powerful  faction,  and  the  assaults  of  his  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies.  The  Catholics,  who  accuse  his  religious  innovations,  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  they  were  undertaken  with  temper  and  conducted  with  firmness. 
Their  silence  respects  the  wisdom  of  his  administration  and  the  purity  of  his 
manners.  After  a  reipn  of  twenty -four  years,  he  peaceably  expired  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople  ;  and  the  purple  which  he  bad  acquired,  wa.s  trans* 
mi t ted  by  the  right  ot  inheritance  to  the  third  generation.* 

[A.  D.  741, J  In  a  lone  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Leo,  Constantme  the  Fifth,  surnamed  Coprony  mus,  attacked  with  less  temperate 
zeal  the  images  or  idols  of  the  church.  Their  votaries  have  exhausted  the 
bitterness  of  religious  gall,  in  their  portrait  of  this  spotted  panther,  this  anti- 
christ, this  flyine  dragon  of  the  serpent's  seed,  who  surpassed  the  vices  of 
Eiaeabalus  and  Nero.  His  reign  was  a  lone  butcheiy  of  whatever  was  most 
noble,  or  holy,  or  innocent,  in  his  empire.  In  person,  the  emperor  assisted  at 
the  execution  of  his  victims,  surveyed  their  agonies,  listened  to  their  groans, 
and  indulged,  without  satiating,  his  appetite  for  blood:  a  plate  of  noses  was 
accepted  as  a  grateful  offering,  and  his  domestics  were  often  scouiged  or 
mutilated  by  the  royal  hand.  His  surname  was  derived  from  his  pollution  of 
his  baptismal  font.  The  infant  might  be  excused ;  but  the  manly  pleasures 
of  Coprony  mus  de^aded  him  below  the  level  of  a  brute  ;  his  lust  confounded 
the  eternal  distinrtions  of  sex  and  species ;  and  he  seemed  to  extract  some 
•unnatural  delight  from  the  objects  most  offensive  to  human  sense.  In  his 
Aieligion,  the  Iconoclast  was  a  heretic,  a  Jew,  a  Mahometan,  a  Paean,  and  an 
Atheist ;  and  his  belief  of  an  invisible  power  could  be  discovered  only  in  his 
magic  rites,  human  victims,  and  noctunial  sacrifices  to  Venus  and  the  demons 
of  antiquity.  His  life  was  stained  with  the  most  opposite  vices,  and  the  ulcers 
which  covered  his  body,  anticipated  before  his  death  the  sentiment  of  hell- 
ftortures.  Of  these  accusations,  which  I  have  so  patiently  copied,  a  part  is 
ceiuted  by  its  own  absurdity :  and  in  the  private  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  princes, 
the  lie  is  more  easy  as  the  detection  is  more  difficult.  Without  adopting  the 
pernicious  maxim,  that  where  much  is  alleged,  something  must  be  true,!  can 
however  discern,  that  Constantine  the  Fifth  was  dissolute  and  cruel.  Calumny 
is  more  prone  to  exaggerate  than  to  invent;  and  her  licentious  tongue  is 
checked  in  some  measure  by  the  experience  of  the  age  and  country  to  which 
she  appeals.  Of  the  bishops  and  monks,  the  generals  and  magistrates,  who 
are  said  to  have  suffered  under  his  reign,  the  numbers  are  recorded,  the  names 
were  conspicuous,  the  execution  was  public,  the  mutilation  visible  and  perma- 
nent.''' The  Catholics  hated  the  person  and  government  of  Copronymus ;  but 
even  their  hatred  b  a  proof  of  their  oppression.  They  dissenoble  the  provo- 
cations which  might  excuse  or  justify  his  rieour,  but  even  these  provocations 
must  gra  lually  inflame  his  resentment,  and  narden  his  temper  in  the  use  or 
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abuse  of  despotism.  Yet  the  character  of  the  fiAh  Constantine  was  not  devoid 
of  merit,  nor  did  the  g^ovemment  always  deserve  the  curses  or  the  contempt  of 
the  Greeks.  From  the  confession  of  his  enemies,  I  am  informed  of  the  restora- 
tion of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  of  the  redemption  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
captives,  of  the  uncommon  plenty  of  the  times,  and  of  the  new  colonies  with 
which  he  repeopled  Constantinople  and  the  Thracian  cities.  They  reluct- 
antty  praise  bis  activity  and  courage ;  he  was  on  horseback  in  the  field  at  the 
bead  of  bis  legions ;  and,  although  the  fortune  of  his  arms  was  various,  he 
triumphed  by  sea  and  land,  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Danube,  in-  civil  and 
Barbarian  war.  Heretical  praise  must  oe  cast  into  the  scale,  to  counterbalance 
the  weight  of  orthodox  invective.  The  Iconoclasts  revered  the  virtues  of  the 
prince :  forty  years  after  his  death,  they  still  prayed  before  the  tomb  of  the 
saint.  A  miraculous  vision  was  pn>i)agated  by  fanaticism  or  fraud :  and  theu 
Christian  hero  appeared  on  a  milk-white  steed,  brandishing  his  lance  against 
the  Pagans  of  Bulgaria :  ''An  absurd  fable,"  says  the  Catholic  historian, ''since^ 
Copronymus  is  chained  with  the  demons  in  the  abyss  of  hell." 

[A.  O.  775.]  Leo  the  Fourth,  the  son  of  the  fifth  and  the  father  of  the  sixth 
Constantine,  was  of  feeble  constitution  both  of  mind^and  body,  and  the  prin- 
cipal care  of  his  reign  was  the  settlement  of  the  succewion.  The  association 
of  the  young  Constantine  was  urged  by  the  officious  zeal  of  his  subjects ;  and 
the  emperor,  conscious  of  his  decay,  complied,  after  a  prudent  hesitation,  witb 
their  unanimous  wishes.  The  royal  infant,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  was 
crowned  with  his  mother  Irene  ;  and  the  national  consent  was  ratified  by  every 
circumstance  of  pomp  and  solemnity,  that  could  dazzle  the  eyes,  or  bind  the 
conscience,  of  the  Greeks.  An  oath  ot  fidelity  was  administered  in  the  palace, 
the  church,  and  the  hippodrome,  to  the  several  orders  of  the  state,  %vho  adjured 
the  holy  names  of  the  son,  and  mother,  of  God.  **  Be  witness,  O  Christ  i  that 
we  will  watch  over  Ae  safety  of  Constantine  the  son  of  Leo,  expose  our  lives 
in  his  service,  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  his  person  and  posterity."  They 
pledged  their  faith  on  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  act  of  their  engage- 
ment was  deposited  on  the  altar  of  St.  Sophia.  The  first  to  swear,  and  the 
first  to  violate  their  oath,  were  the  five  sons  of  Copronymus  by  a  second 
marriage ;  and  the  story  of  these  princes  is  singular  and  tragic.  The  right  of 
primogeniture  excluded  them  from  the  throne ;  the  injustice  of  their  elder 
brother  defrauded  them  of  a  l^acy  of  about  two  millions  sterling ;  some  vain 
titles  were  not  deemed  a  sufficient  compensation  for  wealth  and  power ;  and 
they  repeatedly  conspired  against  their  nephew,  before  and  after  the  death  of 
his  father.  Their  first  attempt  was  pardoned;  for  the  second  ofiencetthey 
were  condemned  to  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and  for  the  third  treason,  Nice- 
phorus,  the  eldest  and  most  guilty,  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  his  four 
brothers,  Christopher,  Nicetas,  Anthemeus,  and  Eudoxas,  were  punished,  as  a 
milder  sentence,  by  the  amputation  of  their  tongues.  After  &ye  years'  confine- 
ment, they  escaped  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  displaced  a  pathetic  spec- 
tacle to  the  people.  "Countrymen  and  Christians,"  cried  Nicephorus  for 
himself  and  his  mute  brethren,  "  behold  the  sons  of  your  emperor,  if  you  can 
still  recognise  our  features  in  this  miserable  state.  A  life,  an  imperfect  life,  vb 
all  that  ttie  malice  of  our  enemies  has  spared.  It  is  now  threatened,  and  we 
now  throw  ourselves  on  your  compassion."  The  rising  murmur  might  have 
produced  a  revolution,  had  it  not  been  checked  by  the  presence  of  a  minister 
who  soothed  the  unhappy  princes  with  flattery  and  hope,  and  gently  drew 
them  from  the  sanctuary  Vb  the  palace.  They  were  speedily  embarked  for 
Greece,  and  Athens  was  allotted  for  the  place  of  their  exile.  In  this  calm 
retreat,  and  in  their  helpless  condition,  Nicephorus  and  his  brothers  were  tor- 
mented by  the  thirst  of  power,  and  tempted  by  a  Sclavonian  chief,  who  offered 
to  break  their  prison,  and  to  lead  them  in  arms,  and  in  the  purple,  to  ti^e  gates 
of  Constantinople.  But  the  Athenian  people,  ever  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Irene, 
prevented  her  justice  or  cruelty;  and  the  five  sons  of  Copronymus  were 
plunged  in  eternal  darkness  and  oblivion. 

TA.  D.  780.]    For  liimself,  that  emperor  had  chosen  a  Barbarian  wife,  the 
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dM^ter  of  (he  khan  of  the  Chozars :  but  in  the  manriage  of  bis  beir,  be  pse* 
femd  an  Athenian  virgin^  an  orphan,  seventeen  yeais  ofd,  whose  sole  fortune 
BBiist  have  consisted  in  her  personal  accomplishments.  The  nuptials  d  Leo 
and  Irene  were  celebrated  with  royal  pomp ;  she  soon  acquired  the  love  and 
confidence  of  a  feeble  husband,  and  in  bis  testament  he  declared  the  empren 
guardian  of  the  Roman  world,  and  of  their  son  Constantine  the  Sixth,  who  waa 
DO  more  than  ten  years  of  age.  During  his  childhood,  Irene  most  abl^r  and 
assiduously  discbaiged,  in  her  public  administration,  the  duties  of  a  faithful 
mother;  and  herxeal  in  the  restoration  of  images  has  deserved  the  name  and 
honours  of  a  saint,  which  she  still  oacupies  in  the  Gieek  calendar*  But  the 
tmperor  attained  the  maturity  of  youtti ;  the  maternal  yoke  became  more 
grievous ;  and  he  listened  to  the  favourites  of  his  own  age,  who  shared  hia 
j[>leasures,  and  were  ambitious  of  sharing  his  power.  Their  reasons  convinced 
him  of  bis  right,  their  praises  of  bis  ability,  to  reign  ;  and  he  consented  to  re- 
ward the  services  of  Irene  by  a  perpetual  banishment  to  the  isle  of  Sicily. 
But  her  vigilance  and  penetration  easily  disconcerted  their  rash  projects :  a 
aimikiv  or  mote  severe,  punishment,  was  retaliated  on  themselves  and  their 
advisers ;  and  Irene  inflicted  on  the  ungrateful  prince  the  chastisement  of  a  bof  • 
After  this  contest,  the  mother  and  the  son  were  at  the  head  of  two  domestic 
fiKtions ;  and,  instead  of  mild  influence  and  voluntary  obedience,  she  held  m 
chains  a  captive  und  an  enemy.  The  empress  was  overthrown  by  the  abuse 
ef  victoiy ;  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  she  exacted  to  herself  alone,  was  pro* 
Botmoed  with  reluctant  murmurs ;  and  the  bold  refusal  of  the  Armenian  guards 
encouraged  a  free  and  eeneral  declaration,  that  Constantine  the  Sixth  was  the 
lawful  empesor  of  the  Komans.  In  this  character  be  ascended  bis  bereditaiy 
thfone,  ana  dismissed  Irene  to  a  life  of  solitude  and  repose.  But  her  haughlj 
spirit  condescended  to  the  arts  of  dissimulation ;  she  nattered  the  bishops  and 
eunuchs,  revived  the  filial  tenderness  of  the  prince,  regained  his  confidence, 
and  betrayed  hb  credulity.  The  character  of  Constantine  was  not  destitute 
ef  sense  or  spirit ;  but  bis  education  had  been  studiously  neglected ;  and  his 
embitious  mother  exposed  to  the  public  censure  the  vices  which  she  had 
Bourished,  and  the  actions  which  she  bad  secretly  advised :  his  divorce  and 
second  marriage  ofifended  the  prejudices  of  the  cieigy,  and  by  his  imprudent 
ri^iir  he  forfeited  the  attachment  of  the  Armenian  guards.  A  powerful  con- 
spiracy was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  Irene  ;  and  the  secret,  though  widely 
oraused,  was  faithfully  kept  above  eight  months,  till  the  emperor,  suspicious  of 
his  danger,  escaped  from  Constantinople,  with  the  design  of  appealiiv  to  the 
provinces  and  armies.  By  this  hasty  flight,  the  empress  was  left  on  the  brink 
of  the  precipice :  yet  before  she  implored  the  mercy  of  her  son,  Irene  addressed 
a  private  epistle  to  the  friends  whom  she  had  placed  about  his  person,  with 
a  menace,  that  unless  ike^  accomplished,  the  would  reveal  their  treason.  Their 
fear  rendered  them  intrepid ;  they  seized  the  emperor  on  the  Asiatic  shore, 
and  he  was  transported  to  the  porphyry  apartment  of  the  palace,  where  he 
liad  first  seen  the  light.  In  the  mind  of  Irene,  ambition  bad  stifled  every  senti- 
ment of  humanity  and  nature ;  and  it  was  decreed  in  her  bloody  council,  that 
Constantine  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  the  throne ;  her  emissaries  assaulted 
the  sleeping  prince,  and  stabbed  their  daggers  with  such  violence  and  precipi- 
tation  into  his  eyes,  as  if  they  meant  to  execute  a  mortal  sentence.  An  ambigu- 
ous pssace  of  Th^phanes  persuaded  tlie  annalist  of  the  church  that  death  was 
the  immediate  consequence  of  this  barbarous  execution.  The  Catholics  have 
been  deceived  or  subdued  by  the  autborit^r  of  Baronius ;  and  protestant  seal 
bas  re-echoed  the  words  of  a  cardinal,  desirous,  as  it  should  seem,  to  favour 
the  patroness  of  imageai*  ^Tet  the  blind  son  of  Irene  survived  many  years, 
oppressed  by  the  court,  and  forgotten  by  the  world :  the  Isaurian  dynasty  was 
silently  extinguished ;  and  the  memory  of  Constantine  was  recalled  only  br 
the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Eupbrosyne  with  the  empemr  Michael  the  SecomL 
[  A.  0. 792.]  The  most  bisnoted  orthodoxy  has  j  ustly  execrated  the  unnatural 
mother,  who  may  not  easily  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  crimes.  To  her 
Moody  deeds,  superstition  has  attributed  a  subsequent  darkness  of  seventeen 
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4qrS|  during  which  many  vessels  in  middaj  were  driven  from  their  courBe*  as 
if  the  siniy  a  globe  of  fire  so  vast  and  so  remote,  could  sympathize  with  the 
atoms  of  a  revolving  planet.  On  earth  the  crime  of  Irene  was  left  five  yean 
unpunished ;  her  reign  was  crowned  with  external  splendour ;  and  if  she  could 
silence  the  voice  of  conscience,  she  neither  heard  nor  regarded  the  reproaches 
-ei  mankind.  The  Roman  world  bowed  to  the  government  of  a  female ;  and 
«s  she  moved  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  the  reins  of  four  milk>> 
white  steeds  were  held  by  as  many  patricians,  who  marched  on  foot  before  the 
golden  chariot  of  their  queen,  fiut  these  patricians  were  for  the  most  part 
•eunuchs ;  and  their  blade  ingratitude  hntioed,  on  this  occasion,  the  popular 
hatred  and  contempt.  Raisedt  enriched,  intrusted  with  the  first  dignities  of  the 
empire,  they  basely  conspired  against  their  beneilactress :  the  great  treasufer 
Nicepfaoras  was  secretly  invested  with  the  puiple ;  her  successor  was  intro- 
duced into  the  palace,  aind  downed  at  St.  Sophia  by  the  venal  patriarch.  In 
Iheir  fint  interview,  she  recapitulated  with  dipiity  the  levolutions  of  her  lifof 
gently  accused  the  perfidy  oTNicephoniB,  insinuated  that  he  owed  his  life  ts 
£er  unsuspicioiis  clensency,  and,  for  the  throne  and  treasures  which  she  resignedf 
^solicited  a  decent  and  hofieiirable  retreat  His  avarice  reliased  this  modest 
43ompensation ;  and,  in  her  exile  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  the  empress  earned  a 
•scanty  subffisteBDe  by  the  labours  of  her  distafiL 

[A.  D.  9US.]  Many  tyrants  have  reigned  undoubtedly  moie  cfinmial  than 
Nkephcvus,  but  none  perhaps  have  more  deeply  incurrra  the  universal  abhor* 
xence  of  their  people.  Uis  character  was  stained  with  the  three  odious  vices 
■of  hypocri^,  tngpratitude,  and  avarice :  his  want  of  virtue  was  not  redeemed  by 
any  superior  t^^its,  nor  his  want  of  talents  by  any  |iJeasing  qualrficatioos* 
(Jnskiuul  and  unfortunate  in  war,  Nioephorus  was  vanquished  bf  the  Saracens, 
and  slain  b}r  the  Bulearians ;  and  the  advmtage  of  his  death  overbalanced,  in  the 
Dublk  <^inion,  the  &struction  of  a  Roman  anmi  *  [A.  D.  61 1 .]  His  son  and  heir 
^tauracius  escaped  from  the  field  with  a  mortal  wound :  yet  six  months  of  an  ex- 
piring  lifo  were  sufficient  to  refute  his  indecent,  though  popular  declaration,  that 
De  would  in  all  tbmgs  avoid  the  example  of  his  father.  On  the  near  prospect  of 
his  decease,  Michael,  the  great  master  of  the  palace  and  the  husband  of  his  sist«r 
Procopia,  was  named  by  every  person  of  the  palace,  and  city,  except  by  his  envi* 
•ous  brother.  Tenacious  of  a  sceptre  now  falling  from  bis  hand,  he  conspired 
against  the  life  of  his  successor,  and  cherished  tM  idea  of  changing  to  a  demo 
cracy  the  Roman  empire.  But  these  rash  projects  served  only  to  inflame  the 
;£eal  of  the  people  and  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  candidate ;  Michael  the 
First  accepted  the  purple,  and  before  be  sunk  into  the  nave,  the  son  of  Nice- 
phorus  implored  the  clemency  of  his  new  sovereign.  Had  Michael  in  an  aea 
•of  peace  ascended  an  hereditary  throne,  he  might  have  reiened  and'  died  \m 
father  of  his  people  :  but  his  mild  virtues  were  adapted  to  the  shade  of  private 
life,  nor  was  ne  capable  of  controlling  the  ambition  of  his  equals,  or  of  resistiog 
the  arms  of  the  victorious  Bulgarians.  While  his  wMt  of  ability  and  success 
exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  the  soldiers,  the  masculine  spirit  of  his  wife 
Prooopia  awakened  their  indignation.  Even  the  Greeks  of  the  ninth  century 
were  provided  by  the  insolence  of  a  female,  who  in  the  front  of  the  standards, 
{^resumed  to  direct  their  discipline  and  animate  their  valour :  and  their  licea- 
'tious  claoioiHS  advised  the  new  Semiramis  to  reverence  the  muesty  of  a 
Roman  camp.  Ader  an  unsuccessful  campaign,  the  emperor  left  in  their  winter 
quarters  of  Thrace,  a  disaffected  armv  under  the  command  of  his  enemies; 
and  their  ar tfiil  eloquence  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  break  the  dominion  of  tiM 
<eunuchs,  to  degrade  the  husband  of  Procopia,  and  to  assert  the  right  of  a  sufi* 
•taiy  election.  They  marched  toward  the  capital :  yet  the  cIoict,  the  senate^ 
and  the  people  of  Constantinople,  adhered  to  ihe  cause  of  Michael ;  and  the 
troops  and  treasures  of  Asia,  might  have  protracted  the  mischiels  of  civil  war. 
But  ms  humanity  (by  the  ambitious,  it  will  be  termed  his  weakness)  protestedf 
^t  not  a  drop  of  Cnristian  blood  should  be  shed  in  his  cpianel,  and  his  mes- 
sengers presented  the  conquerors  with  the  kevs  of  the  city  and  the  palsoA. 
They  were  disarmed  by  his  innocence  and  suomiviion  k  his  life  and  his  eftti 
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were  spared ;  and  the  Imperial  monk  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  solitude  and^ 
religion  above  thirty-two  years  after  he  had  been  stripped  of  the  purple  and. 
separated  from  his  wife. 

[A.  D.  813.]  A  rebel,  in  the  time  of  Nicephorus,  the  famous  and  unfortu- 
nate Bardanes,  had  once  the  curiosity  to  consult  an  Asiatic  prophet,  who,  after 
prognosticating  his  fall,  announced  the  fortunes  of  his  three  principal  officers^ 
Leo  the  Armenian,  Michael  the  Phrygian,  and  Thomas  the  Cappadocian,  the 
^  successive  reigns  of  the  two  former,  the  fruitless  and  fatal  enterprise  of  the 
'  third.  This  prediction  was  veri6ed,  or  rather  was  produced,  by  the  events 
Ten  years  afterward,  when  the  Thracian  camp  rejected  the  husband  of  Pro- 
copia,  the  crown  was  presented  to  the  same  Leo,  the  first  in  military  rank  and 
the  secret  author  of  the  mutiny.  As  he  affected  to  hesitate,  ^  With  this  sword," 
said  his  companion  Michael,  "  I  will  open  the  gates  of  Constantinople  to  your 
Imperial  sway;  or  instantly  plunge  it  into  your  bosom,  if  you  obstinately  resist 
the  just  desires  of  your  fellow-soldiers."  The  compliance  of  the  Armenian 
was  rewarded  with  the  empire,  and  he  reigned  seven  years  and  a  half  unde» 
the  name  of  Leo  the  Fifth.  Educated  in  a  camp,  and  ignorant  both  of  laws  and 
letters,  he  introduced  into  his  civil  government  the  rigour  and  even  cruelty  (^ 
military  discipline ;  but  if  his  severity  was  sometimes  dangerous  to  the  innocent,. 
it  was  always  formidable  to  the  guilty.  His  relieious  inconstancy  was  taxed 
by  the  epithet  of  Chameleon,  but  the  Catholics  have  acknowleiiged  by  the 
voice  of  a  saint  and  confessors,  that  the  life  of  the  Iconoclast  was  useful  to  the 
republic.  The  zeal  of  his  companion  Michael  was  repaid  with  riches, 
honours,  and  military  command ;  and  his  subordinate  talents  were  beneficially 
employed  in  the  public  service.  Yet  the  Phrygian  was  dissatisfied  at  receiving; 
as  a  &vour  a  scanty  portion  of  the  Imperial  prize  which  he  had  bestowed  on* 
his  equal ;  and  his  discontent,  which  sometimes  evaporated  in  hasty  discourse,, 
at  lei^h  assumed  a  more  threatening  and  hostile  aspect  against  a  prince  whom- 
he  represented  as  a  cruel  tyrant.  That  tyrant,  however,  repeatealy  detected,, 
warned,  and  dismissed  the  old  companion  of  his  arms,  till  fear  and  resentment 
prevailed  over  gratitude ;  and  Michael,  after  a  scrutiny  into  his  actions  and 
desms,  was  convicted  of  treason  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  in  the  furnace- 
of  the  private  baths.  The  devout  humanity  of  the  empress  Theophano  was 
fatal  to  her  husband  and  family.  A  solemn  day,  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,, 
had  been  fixed  for  the  execution:  she  ur^ed,  that  the  annivereary  of  the 
Saviour's  birth  would  be  profaned  by  this  mhuman  q)ectacle,  and  Leo  con- 
sented with  reluctance  to  a  decent  respite.  But  on  the  vif  il  of  the  feast,  his. 
sleepless  anxiety  prompted  him  to  visit  at  the  dead  of  ni^t  the  chamber  in 
which  his  enemy  was  confined;  he  beheld  him  released Trom  his  chain,  and 
stretched  on  his  jailer's  bed  in  profound  slumber :  Leo  was  alarmed  at  these 
signs  of  security  and  intelligence ;  but,  though  he  retired  with  silent  steps,  his 
entrance  and  departure  were  noticed  by  a  slave  who  lay  concealed  in  a  collier 
of  the  orison.  Under  the  pretence  of  requesting  the  spiritual  aid  of  a  con* 
fessor,  Michael  informed  the  conspirators,  that  their  lives  depended  on  his  dis- 
cretion, and  that  a  few  hours  were  left  to  assure  their  own  safety,  by  the 
deliverance  of  their  friend  and  countnr.  On  the  peat  festivals,  a  chosen  band 
of  priests  and  chanters  were  admitted  into  the  palace  by  a  private  gate  to  sing 
matins  in  the  chapel ;  and  Leo,  who  regulated  with  the  same  strictness  the  dis« 
cipline  of  the  choir  and  of  the  camp,  was  seldom  absent  from  those  early  devo- 
tions. In  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  but  with  swords  under  their  robes,  the  con- 
spirators mingled  with  the  procession,  hirked  in  the  angles  of  the  chapel,  and 
expected,  as  the  signal  of  murder,  the  intonation  of  3ie  first  psalm  by  the 
emperor  himself].  The  imperfect  light,  and  the  uniformity  of  dress,  mteht 
have  favoured  his  escape,  while  their  assault  was  pointed  against  a  harmless 
priest ;  but  thej  soon  discovered  their  mistake,  and  encompassed  on  all  sides 
the  royal  victim.  Without  a  weapon,  and  without  a  friend,  he  grasped  a 
weighty  cross,  and  stood  at  bay  against  the  hunters  of  his  life ;  but  as  he  asked 
for  mercy,  "  I'his  is  the  hour,  not  of  mercy,  but  of  vengeance,"  was  the  inexo^ 
rable  reply.    The  stroke  of  a  well-aimed  sword  separated  from  his  bodic^ 
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the  right  arm  and  the  cross,  and  Leo  the  Armenian  was  slain  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar. 

[A.  D.  820.]  A  memorable  reverse  of  fortune  was  displayed  in  Michael  the 
Second,  who,  from  a  defect  in  bis  speech,  was  sumamed  the  Stammerer.  He 
was  snatched  from  the  fiery  furnace  to  the  sovereignty  of  an  empire ;  and  as  in- 
the  tumult  a  smith  could  not  readily  be  found,  the  fetters  remained  on  his  leg» 
several  hours  afler  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Cesars.  The  royal  blooii 
which  had  been  the  price  of  his  elevation  was  unprofitably  spent :  in  the  purple 
he  retained  the  ignoble  vices  of  hisoriein ;  and  Michael  lost  his  provinces  with 
as  supine  indifference  as  if  they  had  been  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  His 
title  was  disputed  by  Thomas,  the  last  of  the  military  triumvirate,  who  trans- 
ported into  £urope  tourscore  thousand  Barbarians  from  the  banks  of  the  Tieri» 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  He  formed  the  siege  of  Constantinople ;  but 
the  capital  was  defended  with  spiritual  and  carnal  weapons  ;  a  Bulgarian  king 
assaulted  the  camp  of  the  Orientals,  and  Thomas  had  the  misfortune  or  the* 
weakness  to  fall  alive  into  the  power  of  the  conqueror.  The  hands  and  feet  of 
the  rebel  were  amputated ;  he  was  placed  on  ah  ass,  and  amidst  the  insults  of 
the  people,  was  led  through  the  streets,  which  he  sprinkled  with  his  bloodr 
The  depravation  of  manners,  as  savage  as  they  were  corrupt,  is  maiked  by  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  himself.  Deaf  to  the  lamentations  of  a  fellow-soldier,, 
ne  incessantly  pressed  the  discovery  of  more  accomplices,  till  his  curiosity  was 
checked  by  the  question  of  an  honest  or  euilty  minister :  **  Would  you  give 
credit  to  an  enemy,  against  the  most  faithftu  of  your  friends  ?"  After  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  tne  emperor,  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  drew  from  her  mo- 
nastery Euphrosyne,  the  dai^hter  of  Constantine  the  Sixth.  Her  august  birth 
might  justify  a  stipulation  in  the  marriage-contract,  that  her  children  should 
equally  share  the  empire  with  their  elder  Brother.  But  the  nuptials  of  Michael 
and  £uphrosyne  were  barren ;  and  she  was  content  with  the  title  of  mother  of 
Theopnilus,  his  son  and  successor. 

[A.  D.  829.1  The  character  of  Theophilus  is  a  rare  example  in  which 
religious  zeal  has  allowed,  and  perhaps  magnified,  the  virtues  of  a  heretic  and 


a  persecutor.  His  valour  was  often  felt  by  the  enemies,  and  his  iusttce  bj  the 
sumects,  of  the  monarchy ;  but  the  valour  of  Theophilus  was  rash  and  fruitle», 
andf  his  justice  arbitrary  and  cruel.  He  displayed  the  banner  of  the  cross 
against  the  Saracens :  but  his  five  expeditions  were  concluded  by  a  signal 
overthrow ;  Amorium,  the  native  cihr  of  his  ancestors,  was  levelled  with  the 
.ground,  and  from  his  military  toils,  he  derived  only  the  surname  of  the  Unfor- 
tunate. The  wisdom  of  a  sovereign  is  comprised  in  the  institution  of  laws  and 
the  choice  of  magistrates,  and  while  he  seems  without  action,  hb  civil  govern- 
ment revolves  round  his  centre  with  the  silence  and  order  of  the  planetary 
system.  But  the  justice  of  Theophilus  was  fashioned  on  the  model  of  the 
oriental  despots,  who»  in  personal  and  irregular  acts  of  authority,  consult  the 
reason  or  passion  of  the  moment,  without  measurine  the  sentence  oy  the  law,  or 
the  penalty  by  the  offence.  A  poor  woman  threw  herself  at  the  emperor's  feet 
to  complain  of  a  powerful  neighbour,  the  brother  of  the  empress,  who  had 
raised  his  palace  wail  to  such  an  inconvenient  height,  that  her  humble  dwelling 
was  excluded  finom  light  and  air !  On  the  proof  of  the  fact,  instead  of  granting, 
like  an  ordinary  judge,  sufficient  or  ample  damages  to  the  plaintiE  the  sovereign 
adjudged  to  her  use  and  benefit  the  palace  and  the  ground.  Nor  was  Theo* 
philus  content  with  this  extrava^nt  satisfaction;  his  zeal  converted  a  civil 
trespass  into  a  criminal  act ;  and  the  unfortunate  patrician  was  stripped  and 
scourged  in  the  public  place  of  Constantinople.  For  some  venial  offences,  some 
defect  of  equity  or  vigilance,  the  principal  ministers,  a  prsefect,  a  quaestor,  a 
captain  of  the  guards,  were  banished,  or  mutilated,  or  scalded  with  boiling 
pitch,  or  burned  alive  in  the  hippodrome ;  and  as  these  dreadful  examples  might 
be  the  effects  of  error  or  caprice,  they  must  have  alienated  from  his  service  the 
best  and  wisest  of  the  citizens.  But  the  pride  of  the  monarch  was  flattered  ii> 
the  exercise  of  power,  or,  as  he  thought,  of  virtue  ;  and  the  people,  safe  in  their 
obscurity,  applauded  the  danger  and  debasement  of  their  superiors      This 
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^ztnordimrj  n|(our  was  justi6ed,  in  some  measure,  by  its  salutary  conse> 
quences ;  since,  after  a  scrutiny  of  seventeen  niays,  not  a  complaint  or  abuse 
could  be  found  in  the  court  or  city:  and  it  might  be  all^d  that  the  Greeks 
could  be  ruled  only  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  that  the  public  mterest  is  the  motive 
and  law  of  the  Sttpreme  judse.  Yet  in  the  crime,  or  the  suspicioDt  of  treason, 
that  judge  is,  of  all  others,  &  most  credulous  and  partial.  Tfaeophilus  might 
inflict  a  tardy  verw^eance  on  the  assassins  of  Leo  and  the  saviours  oT  his  htber ; 
but  be  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  crime ;  and  his  jealous  Qrianny  sacrificed  a 
brother  and  a  prince  to  the  future  safety  of  bis  life.  A  Peraian  of  the  race  of 
the  Sassanides  died  in  poverty  and  exile  at  Constantinople,  leavioff  an  oidy  son, 
tbe  issue  of  a  plebeian  marriu|e.  At  the  a^  of  twelve  years,  the  royal  birth 
of  Theophobus  was  reveaiedt  and  bis  merit  was  not  unworthy  of  his  birth. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Bysantine  palace,  a  Christian  and  a  soldier ;  advanced 
with  rapid  steps  in  the  career  of  fortune  and  gloiy ;  received  the  hand  of  the 
^emperor's  sister;  and  was  promoted  to  tbe  command  of  thirty  thousand  Per- 
siam,  who,  like  his  father,  bad  fled  iiom  the  Mahometon  cooqaerois.  These 
troops,  doubly  infected  wilb  mercenaiy  and  fanatic  vices,  wese  desirous  of 
revolting  against  their  benefactor,  and  erecting;  tbe  standard  of  their  native 
king :  but  the  loyal  Theophobus  rejected  their  ofers,  disconcerted  tbeir  schemes, 
and  escaped  from  their  hands  to  the  cainp  or  palace  of  his  royal  brother.  A 
generous  confidence  might  have  securea  a  faithful  and  able  ^ardian  for  his 
wife  and  his  infant  son,  to  whom  Tbeophihis,  in  the  fiower  of  his  age,  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  inheritance  of  the  empire.  But  his  jealou^  was  exasperated 
by  envy  and  disease :  be  feared  the  dangerous  virtues  which  might  either 
support  or  oppress  their  infancy  and  weakness;  and  the  dying  emperor 
•demanded  tbe  head  of  the  Persian  prince.  With  savage  delis^t, be  recognised 
the  familiar  features  of  his  brother :  '*  Thou  art  no  longer  The<4>hobu8,"  he 
said ;  and,  sinking  on  his  couch,  he  added,  with  a  felterug  voice,  *'  Soon,  too 
soon,  I  shall  be  no  more  Theophilus  I" 

The  Russiam,  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the  greatest  part  of  their 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy,  preserved,  till  tbe  last  century,  a  singular  institu- 
tion in  the  marriage  of  the  Csar.  They  collected,  not  the  viieins  oT  every  rank 
and  of  eveiy  province,  a  vain  and  romantic  idea,  but  the  dau^^ters  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobles,  who  awaited  in  the  palace  the  choice  of  their  sovereign.  It  is 
affirmed,  that  a  similar  method  was  adonted  in  the  nuptials  of  Theophilus. 
With  a  golden  apple  in  his  hand,  be  slowly  walked  between  two  lines  of  con- 
tending oeauties:  his  eye  was  detained  by  the  charms  of  Icasia,  and,  in  the 
awkwardness  of  a  first  oedaration,  the  prince  could  only  observe,  that,  in  this 
world,  women  had  beeoihe  cause  of  much  evil :  **  And  surely,  sir,"  she  pertly 
replied,  ^  they  have  likewise  been  tbe  occasion  of  much  good."  This  affecta- 
tion of  unseasonable  wit  (Uapleased  tbe  Imperial  lover :  he  turned  aside  in 
disgust ;  Icasia  concealed  her  mortification  in  a  convent ;  and  tbe  modest  silence 
of  Theodora  was  rewarded  with  the  golden  apple.  She  deserved  the  love, 
but  did  not  escape  tbe  severity,  of  her  lord.  From  the  palace  garden  he 
beheld  a  vessel  deeply  laden,  aiid  steering  into  the  p<nt  •'  on  tbe  discovery  that 
-the  precious  cargo  of  Syrian  luxury  was  the  pKJ)erty  of  his  wife,  he  con- 
•demned  the  ship  to  the  flames,  with  a  sharp  reproach,  that  her  avarice  had 
deg^ded  the  character  of  an  empress  into  that  of  a  merchant  [A.  D.  842.]  Yet 
his  last  choice  intrusted  her  with  the  guardianship  of  the  empire  and  her  son 
Michael,  who  was  left  an  orphan  in  the  fifth  year  of  bis  age.  The  restoration 
of  images,  and  the  final  extirpation  of  the  Iconoclasts,  has  endeared  her  name 
to  the  devotion  of  the  Greeks ;  but  in  tbe  fervour  of  religkms  zed,  Theodora 
entertained  a  grateful  regard  for  the  memory  and  salvation  of  her  husband. 
AAer  thirteen  years  of  a  prudent  and  fnieai  administration,  she  perceived  the 
decline  of  h&r  influence :  but  tbe  second  Irene  imitated  only  tbe  virtues  of  her 
predecessor.  Instead  ot  conspiring  against  the  life  or  government  of  her  son» 
ihe  retired,  without  a  stni^le,  though  not  without  a  murmur,  to  the  solitude  of 
fxnvate  life,  deploring  the  ingratitude,  the  vices,  and  the  mevitable  luin  of  tfan 
«rorthles8  youth. 
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Amcfog  ffae  succewMs  of  Nero  and  EUgabakis,  we  have  not  hitherto  found 
the  imitatkm  of  their  vices,  the  character  of  a  Roman  prince  who  considered 
pleaavre  aa  the  object  of  life,  and  virtue  as  the  enemy  of  pleasure.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  maternal  care  of  Theodora  in  the  education  of  Michad 
the  Third,  her  anfortunate  son  vras  a  king  before  be  was  a  man.  If  the  am- 
bitious mother  laboured  to  check  the  progress  of  reason,  she  could  not  cool  the 
ebdlition  of  passion ;  and  her  selfish  policy  was  justly  r^iaid  by  the  contempt 
and  inmtitude  of  the  headstrong  youth.  At  the  age  oTeighteen  he  rejected 
her  aamority,  without  feeling  his  own  incapaci^  to  govern  toe  empire  himself. 
With  Theodora,  all  gravity  and  wiadoaa  rotired  iiom  the  court ;  their  plac« 
was  supplied  by  the  aitemale  dominion  of  vice  and  folly ;  and  it  was  impossible, 
without  fbrfettiog  the  public  esteem,  to  acquife  or  pteserve  the  favour  of  the 
emperor.  The  miUionB  of  gold  and  silver  which  had  been  accumulated  for  the 
service  of  the  state,  were  lavished  on  the  vilest  of  men,  who  flattered  his  pas- 
sioas  smd  shared  has  pleasures^  and  ia  a  reign  of  thirteen  years  the  richest  of 
sovereigns  was  compelled  to  strip  the  ipalaceand  the  churches  of  their  precious 
iiimitttre.  Like  Nero  he  deli^iled  in  the  amusenwots  of  the  theatre,  and 
ngbed  to  be  sorpassed  in  the  scoompiisbmeBts  in  which  he  should  have  blushed 
to  eiod.  Tet  ttie  studies  of  Nero  in  music  and  poetry  betrayed  some  symp- 
foms  of  a  liberal  taste ;  the  mere  ignoble  adrts  of  the  son  of  Theophilus  were 
confined  to  the  chariot-^aoe  of  the  hippodrome.  The  four  factions  which  had 
agitated  the  peace,  still  asdused  the  idleness  of  the  capital :  for  himself,  the 
emperar  assumed  the  blue  livery ;  the  three  rival  colours  were  disiributed  to 
his  favourites,  and  in  the  vile  though  eag»  contention  he  foigot  the  d^ity  of 
his  person  and  the  safety  of  his  dommions/  He  silenced  the  messenger  ot  an 
invasion,  who  presumed  to  divert  his  attention  in  the  most  critical  moment  of 
the  race ;  and  oy  his  coDUDand  the  imp<Hluna(e  beacons  were  extinguished  that 
too  frequently  spread  the  alarm  from  Tarsus  to  Constantinople.  The  most 
skilful  charioteers  obtained  the  first  place  in  his  confidence  and  esteem ;  their 
merit  was  profusely  rewarded ;  the  emperor  feasted  in  their  houses,  and  pre- 
sented their  children  at  the  bs^ttsoaal  font ;  and  while  he  applauded  his  own 
popularity,  he  affected  to  blame  the  cold  aini  stately  reserve  of  nis  jpredecessors. 
The  unnatural  lusts  which  had  degraded  even  ihe  manhood  of  Nero,  were 
banished  from  the  world ;  yet  the  strength  of  Michael  was  consumed  by  the 
indulgence  of  love  and  intemperance,  in  his  midnight  revels,  when  his  pas- 
sions were  inflamed  by  wine,  he  was  provoked  to  issue  the  most  sanguinanr 
commands :  and  if  any  ieelir^  of  humanity  were  left,  he  was  reduced,  with 
the  return  of  sense,  to  approve  the  salutary  disobedience  of  his  servants.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  character  of  Michael,  is  the  profane 
mockery  of  the  religion  of  his  oountiy.  The  superstition  of  the  Greeks  might 
indeed  excite  the  smile  of  a  philosopher :  but  his  smile  would  have  been  rational 
and  temperate,  and  he  must  have  condemned  the  ignorant  folly  of  a  youth  who 
insulted  the  objects  of  public  veneration.  A  bufibon  of  the  court  was  invested 
in  the  robes  of  the  patriaich ;  bis  twelve  metropditans,  among  whom  the  em- 
peror was  ranked,  assumed  their  ecclesiastical  garments ;  they  used  or  abused 
the  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar ;  and  in  their  bacchanalian  feasts,  the  holy  com- 
munion was  administeied  in  a  nauseous  compound  of  vinegar  and  mustard. 
Nor  were  these  impioas  spectacles  conceaJed  from  the  eyes  of  the  city.  Qa 
the  day  of  a  solemn  fisstival,  the  emperor,  with  his  bishops  or  buffoons,  rode  on 
asses  tbroudi  the  streets,  encountered  the  true  patriarch  at  the  head  of  his 
cleriey;  snd  by  their  licentious  shouts  and  obscene  gestures,  disordered  the 
f^tavity  of  the  Christian  prooeasion.  The  devotion  of  Michael  appeared  only 
m some  ofience  to  reason  or  piety:  he  received  his  theatrical  crowns  from  the 
statue  of  the  Viigin ;  and  an  Imperial  tomb  was  violated  for  the  sake  of  burning 
the  bones  of  Constantine  the  Iconoclast.  By  this  extravagant  conduct,  the  son 
of  Theophilus  became  as  contemptible  as  he  was  odbus ;  every  citixen  was 
impatient  for  the  deliverance  of  bis  country ;  and  even  the  fevou'rites  of  the 
moment  were  a|M>reheosive  that  a  caprice  might  snatch  away  what  a  caprice 
tad  bestowed,    in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  hour  of  inloxicatktt 
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and  sleep,  Michael  the  Third  was  murdered  in  his  chamber  by  the  founder  of  ft 
new  dynasty,  whom  the  emperor  had  raised  to  an  eauality  of  rank  and  power* 
[A.  u,  867.]  The  genealogy  of  Basil  the  Macedonian  (if  it  be  not  the  spu* 
rious  ofisprin^  of  pride  and  flatteir)  exhibits  a  genuine  picture  of  the  revolutioD 
of  the  most  iilustnous  families.  The  Arsacides,  the  rivals  of  Rome,  possessed 
the  sceptre  of  the  East  near  four  hundred  years :  a  younger  branch  of  these 
Parthian  kings  continued  to  reign  in  Armenia ;  and  their  royal  descendants  isur- 
rived  the  partition  and  servitude  of  that  ancient  monarcoy.  Two  of  these, 
Artabanus  and  Chlienes,  escaped  or  retired  to  the  court  of  Leo  the  First:  his 
bounty  seated  them  in  a  safe  and  hospitable  exile,  in  the  province  of  Macedo- 
nia :  Adrianople  was  their  final  settlement.  During  several  ^nerations  they 
maintained  the  dimity  of -their  bhih ;  and  their  Roman  patriotism  rejected  tlie 
tempting  offers  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  powers,  who  recalled  them  to  their 
native  country.  But  their  splendour  was  insensibly  clouded  by  time  and 
poverty  j  and  the  father  of  Basil  was  reduced  to  a  small  farm,  which  be  culti- 
vated with  his  own  hands ;  yet  he  scorned  to  dimace  the  blood  of  the  Arsa* 
cides  by  a  plebeian  alliance :  his  wife,  a  widow  of  Adrianople,  was  pleased  to 
count  among  her  ancestors  the  great  Constantine ;  and  their  royal  infant  was 
connected  by  some  dark  affinity  of  lineage  or  countiy  with  the  Macedonian 
Alexander.  No  sooner  was  he  bom,  than  the  cradle  of  Basil,  his  family,  and 
his  city,  were  swept  away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Bulgarians :  he  was  educated 
a  slave  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  in  this  severe  discipline,  he  acquired  the  bardi* 
ness  of  body  ana  flexibility  of  mind  which  promoted  his  fiiture  elevation.  fi> 
the  age  of  youth  or  manhood  he  shared  the  deliverance  of  the  Roman  captives*, 
who  generously  broke  their  fetters^  marched  through  Bulgaria  to  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  defeated  two  armies  ot  Barbarians,  emoaricea  in  the  ships  whicii 
had  been  stationed  for  their  reception,  and  returned  to  Constantinople,  from 
whence  they  were  distributed  to  their  respective  homes.  But  the  freedom  of 
Basil  was  naked  and  destitute :  his  farm  was  ruined  by  the  calamities  of  war : 
afler  his  father's  death,  his  manual  labour,  or  service,  could  no  longer  support 
a  family  of  ori)hans ;  and  he  resolved  to  seek  a  more  conspicuous  theatre,  in 
which  every  virtue  and  eveiy  vice  may  lead  to  the  paths  of  greatness.  The 
first  night  ot  his  arrival  at  Constantinople,  without  friends  or  money,  the  weary 
pilgrim  s]ei>t  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Diomede :  he  was  fed  by  tlie 
casual  hospitality  of  a  monk :  and  was  introduced  to  the  service  of  a  cousin  and 
namesake  of  the  emperor  Theophilus ;  who,  thoueh  himself  of  a  diminutive 
person,  was  always  followed  by  a  train  of  tall  and  handsome  domestics.  Basil 
attended  his  patron  to  the  government  of  Peloponnesus ;  eclipsed,  by  his  per- 
sonal merit,  the  birth  and  dignity  of  Theophilus,  and  fonned  a  useful  coimexioQ 
with  a  wealthy- and  charitable  matron  of  ratras.  Her  spiritual  or  caraal  loye 
embraced  the  young  adventurer,  whom  she  adopted  as  her  son.  Danielia  pre- 
sented him  with  thirty  slaves ;  and  the  produce  of  her  bounty  was  expended 
in  the  support  of  his  brothers,  and  the  purchase  of  some  laige  estates  in  Mace- 
donia. His  gratitude  or  ambition  still  attached  him  to  the  service  of  Theophi- 
lus ;  and  a  lucky  accident  recommerided  him  to  the  notice  of  the  court.  A 
famous  wrestler,  in  the  train  of  the  Bulgarian  ambassadors,  had  defied,  at  the 
royal  banquet,  the  boldest  and  most  robust  of  the  Greeks.  The  strength  <^ 
Basil  was  praised ;  he  accepted  the  challenge ;  and  the  Barbarian  champion 
was  overthrown  at  the  first  onset.  A  beautifulbut  vicious  horse  was  condemned 
to  be  hamstrung :  it  was  subdued  by  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  servant 
of  Theophilus :  and  his  conqueror  was  pronooted  to  an  honourab^-s  rank  in  the 
Imperial  stables.  But  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  Michael^ 
without  complying  with  his  vices ;  and  his  new  favourite,  the  great  chamber- 
lain of  the  palace,  was  raised  and  supported  by  a  disgraceful  marriage  with  a 
royal  concuoine,  and  the  dishonour  of  his  sister,  who  succeeded  to  her  place. 
The  public  administration  had  been  abandoned  to  the  Cesar  Bardas,  the  brothet 
and  enemy  of  Theodora ;  but  the  arts  of  female  influence  persuaded  Michael 
to  hate  and  to  fear  his  uncle :  he  was  drawn  from  Constantinople,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  Cretan  expedition,  and  stabbed  in  the  tent  of  audience,  by  the 
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«word  of  the  chamberlaip»  and  in  the  presence  of  the  eiDperor.  About  a  month 
■after  this  execution,  Basil  was  invested  with  the  title  ot  Augustus  and  the  go- 
▼eroinent  of  the  empire.  He  supported  this  unequal  association  till  his  influ- 
ence was  fortified  hj  popular  esteem.  His  life  was  endangered  bj  the  caprice 
of  the  emperor ;  and  nis  dignity  was  profaned  by  a  second,  colleague,  who  had 
lowed  in  the  galleTS.  Yet  the  murder  of  bis  benefactor  must  be  condemned  as 
an  act  of  ingratitude  and  treason ;  and  the  churches  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
name  of  St.  Michael,  were  a  poor  and  puerile  expiation  of  his  guilt. 

The  different  ages  of  Basil  the  first,  may  be  compared  with  those  of  Aueus* 
tus.  >  The  situation  of  the  Greek  did  not  aflow  him  m  his  earliest  youth  to  lead 
an  army  against  his  countnr,  or  to  proscribe  the  noblest  of  her  sons ;  but  his 
aspiring  genius  stooped  to  the  arts  of  a  slave :  he  dissembled  his  ambition,  and 
even  his  virtues,  and  gra8i>ed,  with  the'  bloody  hand  of  an  assassin,  the  empire 
which  he  ruled  with  the  wisdom  and  tenderness  of  a  parent.  A  private  citizen 
may  feel  his  interest  repugnant  to  his  duty;  but  it  must  be  from  a  deficiency  of 
sense  or  courage,  that  an  absolute  monarch  can  separate  his  happiness  from  his 
^lory,  or  his  glory  from  the  public  welfare.  The  life  or  panegyric  of  Basil  has 
mdeed  been  composed  and  published  under  the  long  reign  of  his  descendants ; 
but  even  their  stability  on  the  throne  may  be  iusQy  ascribed  to  the  superior 
merit  of  their  ancestor.  •  In  bis  character,  his  grandson  Constantine  has  attempted 
to  delineate  a  perfect  imaffe  of  royalty :  but  that  feeble  prince,  unless  he  bad 
copied  a  real  model,  could  not  easily  have  soared  so  high  above  the  level  of 
his  own  conduct  or  conceptions.  But  the  most  solid  praise  of  Basil  is  drawn  from 
the  comparison  of  a  ruined  and  a  flourishing  monarchy,  that  which  he  wrested 
from  the  dissolute  Michael,  and  that  which  be  bequeathed  to  the  Macedonian 
dynasty.  The  evils  which  had  been  sanctified  by  time  and  example,  were  cor  * 
rected  by  his  master  hand ;  and  he  revived,  if  not  the  national  spirit,  at  least  the 
order  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  empire.  His  application  was  indefatigable,  his 
temper  cool,  bis  understanding  vigorous  and  decisive ;  and  in  bis  practice  he  ob* 
served  that  raro  and  salutary  moderation,  which  pursues  each  virtue,  at  an  equal 
distance  between  the  opposite  vices.  His  military  service  had  been  confined  to 
the  palace ;  nor  was  the  emperor  endowed  with  the  spirit  or  the  talents  of  a  war  • 
rior.  Yet  under  his  reign  the  Roman  arms  were  again  formidable  to  the  Barba- 
rians. As  soon  as  he  had  formed  a  new  army  by  discipline  and  exercise,  he 
appeared  in  person  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  curbea  the  pride  of  the  Sara* 
cens,  and  suppressed  the  dangerous  though  just  revolt  of  the  Manicheans.  His 
indignation  against  a  rebel  w^  had  long  ^uded  his  pursuit,  provoked  him  to  wish 
and  to  pray,  that,  bv  the  grace  of  God,  he  might  drive  three  arrows  into  the  head 
of  Chrysocbir.  That  odious  head,  which  had  been  obtained  by  treason  rather 
than  by  valour,  was  suspended  from  a  tree,  and  thrice  exposed  to  the  dexterity  of 
the  Imperial  archer :  a  hase  revenge  a{;ainst  the  dead,  more  worthy  of  the  times, 
than  ot  the  character  of  Basil.  But  his  principal  merit  was  in  the  civil  adminis* 
tration  of  the  finances  and  of  the  laws.  To  replenish  an  exhausted  treasury,  it 
was  proposed  to  resume  the  lavish  and  ill-placed  gifts  of  his  predecessor :  his  pru- 
dence abated  one  moiety  of  the  restitution ;  and  a  sum  of  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  was  instantly  procured  to  answer  the  most  pressing  demands,  and 
to  allow  some  space  for  the  mature  operations  of  economy.  Among  the  various 
schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  a  new  mode  was  suggested  of 
capitation,  or  tribute,  which  would  have  too  much  depended  on  the  arbitraiy 
discretion  of  the  assessors.  A  sufficient  list  of  honest  and  able  agents  was 
instantly  produced  by  the  minister ;  but  on  th^inore  careful  scrutiny  of  Basil 
himself,  only  two  could  be  found,  who  might  be  safely  intrusted  with  such  dan- 
gerous powers ;  and  they  justified  his  A^teem  by  decuning  his  confidence.  But 
uie  serious  and  successful  diligence  of^e  emperor,  established  by  decrees  an 
equitable  balance  of  property  and  payment,  of  receipt  and  expenditure :  a 
peculiar  fund  was  appropriated  to  each  service ;  and  a  public  method  secured 
the  interest  of  the  prince  and  the  property  of  the  people.  After  reforming  the 
luxury,  he  assigned  two  patrimonial  estates  to  supply  the  decent  plenty  of  the 
Imperial  table :  the  contributions  of  the  subject  were  reserved  for  his  defence ; 
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and  th«  vendue  wu  empiojed  in  the  enbetlishlnent  of  ^  capital  and  provinoeik 
A  taite  for  bnildingy  tiow«ver  ooathr,  may  deterre  tome  pram  and  nNM3k 
eicuse:  from  thence  mduitiy  is  My  vt  »  encooru^ed^  and  some  oMeet  m 
attained  of  public  emolument  or  pleasure :  the  use  oT^a  road,  an  aqueduct,  or 
an  hospital,  is  obvious  and  solid ;  and  the  hundred  churches  that  arose  bf  the 
coamand  of  Basil,  were  consecrated  to  the  derotioo  of  the  ag^e.  In  the  cha- 
meter  of  a  judge,  he  was  assiduous  and  impartial ;  desirous  to  save,  but  not 
afraid  to  struce :  the  oppressors  of  the  pe^>le  were  severely  chastised :  but  hie 

Crsooal  foes,  whom  it  mie[hl  be  nnsate  to  pardon^  were  condemned,  after  the 
m  of  their  eyes,  to  a  life  U  solitude  and  jepentance.  The  change  of  lan^age 
and  manners  demanded  a  revision  of  the  obsolete  iurispnidence  of  Justinian  : 
the  voluminous  b6dy  of  his  institutes.  Pandects,  Code,  and  Novels,  was  digested 
under  forty  tkles,  in  the  Greek  idiom ;  and  the  Bamlkiy  whkb  vrere  improved 
and  completed  by  his  son  andjmndson,^must  be  veforred  to  the  original  genius 
of  the  founder  of  their  race.  TW  glovious  reign  vras  terminated  by  an  accident 
in  tbe  chase.  A  forious  8ta((  entangled  his  horns  in  the  belt  of  BaM,  and  ramd 
him  from  his  bone ;  he  was  rescued  by  an  attendant,  who  cut  the  belt  and 
slew  the  animal ;  but  tbe  foU,  or  the  fover,  exhausted  tbe  strenfth  of  the  aged 
monarch,  and  he  expired  in  the  palace,  amidst  the  tears  of  Ins  family  and  peo- 
ple. If  he  struck  off  the  head  of  the  faithful  servant,  f<H*  presumiw  to  draw 
nis  sword  against  his  sovereign ;  the  jHide  of  despotism,  which  had  laid  dor- 
mant in  his  lifo,  revived,  in  the  last  moments  of  despair,  when  he  no  hn^get 
wanted  or  valued  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

[A.  D.  886.]  Of  the  four  sons  of  the  emperor,  Constantine  died  before  his  father, 
whose  grief  and  credulity  were  amused  by  a  flattering  impostor  and  a  vain  ap- 
parition. Stephen,  the  youngest,  was  content  with  the  lonoun  of  a  patriarch  and 
a  saint ;  both  Leo  and  Alexander  were  alike  invested  with  the  puiple,  but  the 
powers  of  government  were  solely  exercised  by  the  dder  brother.  The  name  of 
Leo  the  Sijrth  haa  been  dienified  with  the  title  oi  phUo$epk€r;  and  the  union  of 
the  prince  and  the  sage,  of  the  active  and  specubtive  vhrtues,  would  indeed  con 
stitute  the  perfection  of  human  nature.  But  the  claims  of  Leo  are  for  short  of  thin 
ideal  excellence.  Did  he  reduce  his  pamions  and  appetites  under  the  dominkm 
of  reason  ?  His  life  was  spent  in  the  pomp  of  the  palace,  in  the  society  of  hi» 
wives  and  concubines ;  and  even  the  clemency  which  he  showed,  and  the  peace 
which  he  strove  to  preserve,  must  be  imputed  to  the  softness  and  indolence  oc 
his  character.  Did  he  subdue  bis  prejudice^  and  those  of  his  subjects?  His 
mind  was  tinged  with  the  mostpuenle  superstition ;  the  influence  of  the  cleigy, 
and  the  erron  of  the  people,  were  consecrated  by  his  laws ;  and  tbe  oracles  of 
Leo,  which  reveal,  in  prophetic  style,  the  fates  of  the  empire,  are  founded  on 
the  arts  of  astrology  and  divination.  If  we  still  inouire  the  reason  of  his  sage 
appellation,  it  can  only  be  replied,  that  the  son  of  Basil  was  less  ignorant  tbao 
tlie  greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  in  churcli  and  state ;  that  his  education^ 
had  been  directed  by  tbe  learned  Photius :  and  that  several  books  of  profane 
and  ecclesiastical  science  were  composed  by  the  pen,  or  in  the  name,  of  the 
Imperial  pkHosopher*  But  the  reputation  or  his  philosophy  and  religion  was 
overthrown  by  a  domestic  vice,  the  repetition  of  his  nuptials.  Tbe  primitive 
ideas  of  the  merit  and  holiness  of  celibacy,  were  preached  by  the  monks  and 
entertained  by  the  Greeks.  Marriage  was  allowed  as  a  necessary  means  for 
the  propagation  of  mankind ;  after  the  death  of  either  party,  the  survivor  mi^ht 
satisfjT,  by  a  secoiul  union,  the  weakness  or  the  strength  of  the  flesh :  but  a  Ihrd 
mamage  was  censured  as  a  stgte  of  leji^al  fornication ;  and  a  fourth  was  a  sin 
or  scandal  as  yet  unknown  to  toe  Christians  of  the  East.  In  the  beginnii^  of 
bis  reign,  Leo  himself  had  abolished  the  state  of  concubines,  and  condemned^ 
without  annulling,  third  marriages ;  but  his  patriotism  and  fove  soon  compelled 
him  to  violate  his  own  laws,  and  to  incur  tbe  penance  which,  in  a  similar  case, 
he  had  imposed  on  his  subjects.  In  his  three  first  alliances,  his  nuptial  bed  waa 
unfruitful ;  the  emperor  reuuired  a  female  companion,  and  the  empire  a  lej^ti-- 
mate  heir.  The  beautiful  Zoe  was  introduced  into  the  palace  as  a  concubine : 
and  aAer  a  trial  of  her  fecundity,  and  the  birth  of  Constantine,  her  lover  declared 
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lM»  inlwition  of  lentimatifisr  the  mother  and  the  child,  b^  the  oelebntion  of  hi» 
Ibttrth  mptiaib.  But  the  patiiarch  Nicholas  refused  his  blesshiir :  the  insperiai 
haptism  of  the  jcang  prince  was  obtained  hj  a  promise  of  separation ;  ani  die 
oontumactous  husband  of  Zoe  was  excluded  From  the  commmHon  of  the  fakhfuL 
Neither  the  fear  of  exile,  nor  the  desertion  of  his  brotbrent  nor  the  aniliori^  of 
the  Latin  church,  nor  the  danger  of  failone  or  doubt  in  the  succession  to  the 
empire,  could  bend  the  spirit  of  the  inflexible  monk.  After  the  death  of  Lsol. 
he  wae  recalled  from  ezue  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration ;  and 
the  edict  of  union  which  was  ptomulgio^ed  in  the  name  of  Constantino,  coik 
deraned  the  future  scandal  of  fourth  marviages,  and  left  a  tacit  ImputatioD  on  his- 
own  birth. 

(A.  D.  911.1  Ift  the  Greek  language  jmrpk  and  pofip%ry  aiethe  same  word  r 
and  as  the  colours  of  nature  are  invariable^  we  may  learn,  that  a  dark  deep  red 
was  the  Tynan  dye  which  stained  the  purple  of  the  ancients.  An  aparUnent 
of  the  Byzantine  palace  was  lined  with  porphyry :  it  was  reserved  for  Uie  use 
of  the  pregnant  empresses ;  and  the  royal  bifth  of  their  children  was  expressed 
by  the  appellation  ei  porphfrogemf,  or  boin  in  thepurple.  Sevemfof  the 
Koman  phnoes  had  been  bkased  with  aoheir;  but  this  peculiar  surname  was- 
first  applied  to  Constantine  the  sevenths  His  life  and  titular  rem  were  of 
equal  duration ;  but  of  fifty-four  years,  six  had  elapsed  before  his  father's- 
death ;  and  the  son  of  Leo  was  ever  the  vohintarv  or  reluctant  subje^  of  those 
who  oppressed  his  weakness  or  abused  his  confidence.  Hii*  uncle  Alexander^, 
who  had  kmg  been  invested  with  the  title  of  Augnistus,  waa  die  first  colleague 
and  govemor  of  ^  young  prince :  but  in  a  rapid  career  of  vice  and  follyt  the 
brother  of  Leo  already  emulated  the  reputation  of  Michael ;  and  when  he  wa» 
extinguished  by  a  timely  death,  he  entertained  a  prqj[ect  of  castrating  his 
nephew,  and  leaving  the  empire  to  a  worthless  favourite.  The  succeeding^ 
years  of  the  mtnority  of  Gonstantine  were  occupied  b^  his  mother  Zoe,  and  e 
succession  of  councilof  seven  re^nt%  who  pursued  their  interest,  gratified  their 
passions,  abandoned  the  republic,  supplanted  each  other,  and  fimlly  vanished 
m  the  presence  of  a  soldier.  From  an  obscure  origin,  RomanuaLecapenus  had 
raised  himself  to  the  command  of  the  naval  armies ;  and  in  the  anarchy  of  the 
tines,  had  deserved,  or  at  least  had  obtained,  the  national  esteenu  With  a 
victorious  and  afleetionate  fleet,  he  sailed  from  the  mouth'  of  the  E)anube  into 
the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and  was  hailed  as  the  deliverer  of  the  pecple* 
and  the  guardian  of  the  prince.  His  supreme  office  was  at  first  defined  bv  the 
new  appelbtiof^  of  father  of  the  eixmeror;  but  Romanus  soon  disdained  the 
subordinate  powers  of  a  minister,  ana  assumed,  with  the  titles  of  Cesar  and 
Augustus^  the  full  independence  of  royalty,  which  he  held  near  Ave  and  twenty 
years.  [A.  D.  919.T  His  three  sons,  Cnristopher,  Stephen,  and  Constantincy. 
were  successively  adorned  with  the  same  honours,  and  tnelawfol  emperor  was 
degraded  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  rank  in  this  college  of  princes.  Yet,  in  the 
preservation  of  his  life  and  crown,  he  might  still  applaud  his  own  fortune  and 
the  clemency  of  the  usurper.  The  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  histoiy 
would  have  excused  the  ambition  of  Romanus :  the  powers  and  the  laws  of  tfaie 
empire  were  in  his  hand ;  the  spurious  birth  of  Constantine  would  have  justified 
his  exclusion ;  and  the  ^rave  or  the  monastery  was  open  to  receive  the  son  of 
the  concubine.  But  Lecapenus  does  not  appear  to  nave  possessed  either  the 
virtues  or  the  vices  of  a  tyrant.  The  spirit  and  activity  of  his  private  life  dis- 
solved away  in  the  sunshine  of  the  throne ;  and  in  his  licentious  pleasures,  he 
foi^t  the  safety  both  of  the  republic  and  of  his  family.  Of  a  mild  and  religious 
character,  he  respected  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  the  innocence  of  the  youth,  the 
memory  of  his  parents,  and  the  attachment  of  the  people.  The  studious  temper 
and  retirement  of  Constantine,  disarmed  the  jealousy  of  power :  his  books  and 
music,  bis  pen  and  his  pencil,  were  a  constant  source  of  amusement ;  and  if  he 
could  improve  a  scanty  allowance  by  the  sale  of  his  pictures,  if  their  price  was- 
not  enhanced  by  the  name  of  the  artist,  he  was  endowed  with  a  personal  talenti 
which  few  princes  could  employ  in  the  hour  of  adversity. 

I  A.  D.  MS.]    The  fall  oi  Romanus  was  occasioned  by  his  own  vices  and 
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itosk  c/f  his  children.  After  the  decease  of  Christopher,  his  eldesl  saOf  the  two 
surviving  brothers  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  conspired  against  their 
father.  At  the  hour  of  ikx>d,  when  ail  strangers  were  regularly  excluded  from 
the  palace,  they  entered  his  apartment  with  an  armed  force,  and  conveyed  him, 
in  the  habit  ofa  monk,  to  a  small  island  in  the  Fropontis,  which  was  peopled 
by  a  religious  communibr*  The  rumour  of  this  domestic  revolution  excited  a 
tumult  in  the  city ;  but  Porphyiogenitus  alone,  the  true  and  lawful  emperor, 
was  ihe  object  of  the  public  care :  and  the  sons  of  Lecapenus  were  taught,  by 
>tardy  ex]^rience,  that  they  had  achieved  a  guilty  and  perilous  enterprise  for  the 
'benefit  of  their  rival.  Their  sister  Helena,  the  wife  ofConstantine,  revealed,  or 
supposed,  their  treacherous  design  of  assassinating  her  husband  at  the  royal 
banquet.  His  loyal  adherents  were  alarmed ;  and  the  two  tisurpers  were  pre- 
vented, seized,  degraded  from  the  purple,  and  embarked  for  the  same  island 
^nd  monastery  where  their  father  had  been  so  lately  confined.  Old  Romanus 
met  them  on  the  beach  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  and,  after  a  just  reproach  of 
their  folly  and  ingratitude,  presented  his  Imperial  colleagues  with  an  eaual 
share  of  his  water  and  vegetable  diet.  It)  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign.  Con- 
stantine  the  Seventh  obtained  the  possession  of  the  Eastern  world,  which  he 
Ttiled,  or  seemed  to  rule,  near  fifteen  years.  But  he  was  devoid  of  that  eneigy 
of  character  which  could  emei]ge  into  a  life  of  action  and  glory;  and  the 
studies  which  had  amused  and  dignified  his  leisure,  were  incompatible  with  the 
serious  duties  of  a  sovereign.  The  emperor  neglected  the  practice  to  instruct 
his  son  Romanus  in  the  theory  of  government ;  while  he  indulged  the  habits  of 
intemperance  and  sloth,  he  dropped  the  reins  of  the  administration  into  the 
bands  of  Helena  his  wife ;  and,  m  the  shifting  scene  of  her  favour  and  caprice, 
«ach  minister  was  regretted^in  the  promotion  of  a  more  worthless  successor. 
Yet  the  birth  and  misfortunes  of  Constantine  had  endeared  him  to  the  Greeks ; 
they  excused  his  failings ;  they  respected  his  learning,  his  innocence,  his  cha- 
rity, and  love  of  justice  {  and  the  ceremony  of  his  funetal  was  mourned  with 
the  unfeigned  tears  of  his  subjects.  The  body,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
lay  in  state  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace ;  and  the  civil  and  military  officers, 
the  patricians,  the  senate,  and  the  deigy,  approached  in  due  order  to  adore 
and  Kiss  the  inanimate  corpse  of  their  sovereign.  Before  the  procession  moved 
toward  the  Imperial  sepulchre,  a  herald  proclaimed  this  awful  admonition  , 
''Arise,  O  king  of  the  world,  and  obey  the  summons  of  the  King  of  kings !" 

[A.  D.  959. J  The  death  of  Constantine  was  imputed  to  poison ;  and  his  son 
Romanus,  who  derived  (hat  name  from  his  maternal  grandfather,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Constantinople.  A  prince  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  could  be  sus- 
pected of  anticipating  his  inheritance,  must  have  been  already  lost  in  the  public 
esteem ;  yet  Romanus  was  rather  weak  than  wicked ;  and  tne  lai^^est  share  of 
guilt  was  transferred  to  his  wife,  Theophano,  a  woman  of  base  origin,  mascu- 
fine  spirit,  and  flaeitbus%manners.  The  sense  of  personal  glory  andpublic  hap- 
piness, the  true  pleasures  of  royalty,  were  unknown  to  the  son  of  Constantine ; 
and  while  the  two  brothers,  Nicepnorus  and  Leo,  triumphed  over  the  Saracens, 
the  hours  which  the  emperor  owed  to  his  people  were  consumed  in  stremious 
idleness.  In  the  morning  be  visited  the  circus :  at  noon  he  feasted  the  senators ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  he  spent  in  the  spheeriiteriumf  or  tennis-court, 
the  only  theatre  of  his  victories :  from  thence  he  passed  over  to  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Bosphorus,  hunted  and  killed  four  wild  boars  of  the  laigest  size,  and 
returned  to  the  palace,  proudly  content  with  the  labours  of  the  day.  In 
strength  and  beau^  be  was  conspicuous  above  his  equals ;  tall  and  straight  as 
a  young  cypress,  bis  complexion  was  fair  and  florid,  his  eyes  sparkling,  bis 
shoulders  broad,  his  nose  long^nd  aquiline.  Yet  even  these  perfections  were 
insufficient  to  fix  the  love  of  TTheophano;  and,  after  a  reien  of  four^years,  she 
mineled  for  her  husband  the  same  dfeadly  draught  which  she  had  composed  for 
his  lather. 

JA  D  963.]  By  his  marriage  with  this  iropk>us  woman,  Romanus  the  younger 
left  two  sons^  Basil  the  Second,  and  Constantine  the  Ninth,  and  two  daughters^ 
Theophano  and  Anne.    The  eldest  sister  was  given  to  Otbo  the  Second,  empe- 
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-tat  ot  the  Wtst ;  the  younger  became  the  wHe  of  Wolodomir,  gre^A  duke  add 
Mxade  >of  RussUy  and,  by  the  marriage  of  her  graiiddaufffater  with  flenrf  the* 
FiBsty  km  of  France,  the  biood  of  the  Maoedonians,  anapexiiaiM  of  the  Arsa>»' 
xudeiy  jtiU  flows  in  the  veiM  of  the  Bourbon  Itne.    ^fter  the  death  of  her  bwh 
band,  the  empress  aspired  to  reign  in  the  name  of  her  sons,  the  elder  of  whom 
was  five,  and  the  younger  only  two,  years  of  age ;  but  she  soon  felt  the  iosta* 
bility  of  a  thmoe,  which  was  supported  by  a  female  who  could  not  be  esteemed, 
.and  two  mfants  who  could  not  be  feared.    Theophano  looked  around  ibr  a 
'Protector,  and  thie  w  herself  into  the  araia  of  the  bravest  soldier ;  her  heart  w» 
<capricions ;  but  Hie  ^formity  of  the  new  farourite  rendered  it  more  than  pro- 
baUe  that  interest  was  the  motife  and  eicuse  of  her  love.    Nicephorus  Fhocas 
united,  in  the  popular  opinion,  the  double  merit  of  a  hero  and  a  samt.    In  the 
fonner  chasacter,  his  ^fualifications  were  genuine  and  splendid :  the  descendant 
of  a  race,  iUustnous  hj  their  military  exploits,  he  had  displayed,  in  every  sta-' 
tion  and  in  eveiy  province,  the  courage  of  a  soldier  and  the  conduct  of  a  chief; 
aod  Nicephorus  was  crowned  with  recent  laurels^  from  the  important  condnesl;  - 
of  die  isk  of  Crete.    His  religion  was  of  a  more  ambiguous  cast ;  and  his  nair^  • 
•cfeth,  hisiasts,  his  pious  idiom,  and  his  wish  to  retire  lirom  the  businesB  of  #he 
woffkl,  were  a  convenient  mask  for  bis  dark  and  daittfelxHis  ambition.    Yet  4ie 
imposed  on  a  holy  patriaicht  by  whose  influence,  and  bj  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
he  was  intruated,  during  the  minority  of  the  young  princes,  with  the  abaoiote 
and  independent  command  of  tiie  oriental  armies.    As  soon  as  be  had  secured 
the  leaders  and  the  troops,  he  boldly  marched  to  Constantinople,  trampled  oo  - 
ins  enemies,  avowed  his  correspondence  with  the  empress,  and,  wilhout' 
tlespadtng  her  eons,  assumed,  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  the  pre-eminence  of  rank 
and  the  plenitude  of  power.    But  bis  marriage  with  Theophano  was  refused - 
by  the  same  patriarch  who  had  placed  the  crown  on  his  bead :  by  his  second 
nuptials  he  incurred  a  year  of  canonical  penance  ;*  a  bar  of  spiritual  affinity  was 
opposed  to  their  celeMation ;  and  some  evasion  and  perjury  were  required  to 
suenoe  the  scruples  of  Ike  clergy  and  people*    The  popukurity  of  tiie  emperor 
nvas  kst  in  the  purple:  in  a  reten  oi  six  years  he  provoked  the  hatred  oi' 
strangers  and  s«9eots  ;  and  the  hToocvis:^  and  avarice  of  the  first  Nicephorae- 
were  nivived  in  his  successor.    Hypocrisy  i  shall  never  justify  «r  palliate : ' 
hut  I  wtU  dare  to  observe,  that  the  odieus  vioe  of  avarice  is  of  aU  others  most 
hastily  arraigned,  and  most  unmercifully  condemned.    In  a  private  cftisen,  our 
iud0m«it  s^dom  expects  an  accurate  scrutmy  into  his  fortune  and  expense ; . 
and  in  «  amwaid  of  the  public  treasure,  lh^ali<y  is  always  a  virtue,  and  the 
increase  of  taxes  too  often  an^ndispensable  duty.    In  the  use  of  his  patrimony, 
the  generoas  temper  of  Nieepbonis  had  been  proved ;  and  the  revenue  was 
stsieUy  applied  to  the  service  of  the  state :  each  spring  the  emperor  marched 
An  ipersoB  against  the  Saracens ;  and  every  Roman  mi{;ht  compute  the  employ 
nsent  of  his  taxes  in  triumphs,  conq^uests,  and  the  secun^  of  the  Eastern  barrier.t 

J  A.  D.  969.]  Arooi^  the  warriors  who  promoted  his  elevation,  and  served 
ler  Jiis  standard,  a  noble  and  valiant  Amenian  had  deserved  and  obtained 
the  moat  emraeot  rewards.  The  stature  of  John  Zimisces  was  below  the 
cffdinaiy  ataadard  ^  bill  this  diminutive  body  was  endowed  with  strength, 
baautv,  and  the  soul  of  a  faeio.  By  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor^s  brother,  he 
was  degraded  fipoaa  (he  office  of  tM  seneral  of  the  East,  to  that  of  director  of 
the  posts,  and  his  murmure  were  chastised  with  disgrace  and  exile.  Btt( 
Zinosoes  was  ranked  among  the  namerous  lovers  of  the  empress :  on  heir  iater- 
ceasion,  he  was  pernsHed  to  reside  at  Cbakedon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cairital :  her  bounty  was  repaid  in  his  dandetftine  and  amorous  visits  to  ^ 
palace  ;  and  Theqphano xxNisented,  with  alacrity,  to  the  death  of  an  u^lj  and 
penurious  husband.  '^Soma  bold  and  trusty  conspirators  were  concealed  in  her 
most  jprivaAe  chambers:  in  tiie  daikneas  of  a  winter  night,  Zimisces,  with  his 
TM'mapal  compasnoos,  embarked  in  a  amall  boat,  traversed  the  Bospborus, 
landea  at  the  pakee  stain,  and  silently  ascended  a  ladder  of  ropes,  which  was 
cast  down  by  the  female  attendants.  Neither  his  own  suspicions,  nor  the  wam- 
aqspsof  bia  fitend%  nor  the  tavdy  aklof  km  brother  Leo  nor  the  foxtn^s  whvli 
ToL.lII.-X  ^ 
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lie  had  erected  in  the  palace,  could  protect  Nkephonis  from  a  domesAc  fee*  at 
wliose  voice  eveiy  door  was  opened  to  the  aasassins.  Aa  he  slept  oo  a  beankior 
on  the  (ipioundy  he  was  roused  by  their  noisy  intrusion^  and  thirty  dageers  iplit- 
tered  before  his  eyes.  It  is  douotful  whether  Zimisces  imbruea  hb  hands  in 
the  blood  of  his  sovereig^n;  but  he  enjoyed  the  inhuman  spectacle  of  revenue; 
The  mufder  was  protracted  by  insult  and  croelty ;  and  as  soon  as  the  head  of 
Nicephorus  was  shown  from  the  window,  the  tumult  was  hushed,  and  the 
Armenian  was  emperor  of  the  East.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation,  he  waa 
stopped  on  the  threshold  of  St  Sophia,  by  the  intrepid  patriarch ;  who  chai]ged 
bis  conscience  with  the  deed  of  treason  and  blood ;  and  required,  as  a  si^  of 
repentance,  that  he  should  separate  himself  from  his  more  criminal  asaoci>te» 
This  sally  of  apostolic  zeal  was  not  offensive  to  the  prince,  since  be  could 
neither  love  nor  trust  a  woman  who  had  repeatedly  violated  the  most  sacred 
obligations ;  and  Tbeophano,  instead  of  sharii^  his  Imperial  fortune,  was  di»» 
missed  with  ignominy  from  his  bed  and  palace.  In  their  last  interview,  she 
displayed  a  frantic  and  impotent  rage ;  accused  the  ingratitude  of  her  lover ; 
assaulted  with  words  and  blows  her  son  Basil,  as  he  stood  silent  and  submissive 
in  the  presence  of  a  superior  colleague ;  and  avowed  her  own  prostitution,  m 
proclaiming  the  illegitimacy  of  his  birth.  The  public  indipuition  was  appeased 
py  her  exile,  and  the  punishment  of  the  meaner  accomplices :  die  death  of  ai» 
unpopular  prince  was  forgiven ;  and  the  guilt  of  Zimisces  was  ibigotten  in  the 
splendour  of  his  virtues.  Perhaps  his  profusion  was  less  useful  to  the  atate 
than  the  avarice  of  Nicephorus ;  but  his  gentle  and  generous  behaviour  delighted 
all  who  approached  hb  person ;  it  was  only  in  the  paths  of  victoiy  that  be  trod 
10  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  The  greatest  part  of  his  reign  was  em* 
ployed  in  the  camp  and  the  field ;  hb  personal  valour  and  activity  was  signalized 
on  the  Danube  and  the  Tigris,  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  Roman  wond ;  and. 
by  hb  double  triumph  over  the  Russians  and  the  Saracens,  be  deserved  the 
titles  of  saviour  of  the  empire  and  conqueror  of  the  East.  In  hb  last  retuni 
fiom  Syria,  he  observed  that  the  most  fruitful  lands  of  his  new  provinces  were 
possessed  by  the  eunuchs.  ''And  is  it  for  them,"  he  exclaimed,  with  honest 
mdignation, ''  that  we  have  fought  and  conquered  ?  Is  it  for  them  that  we  shed' 
our  blood,  and  exhaust  the  treasures  of  our  people?"  The  complaint  was> 
re-echoed  to  the  palace,  and  the  death  of  Zimisces  b  strongly  marked  with  the- 
suspicion  of  poison. 

[A.  D.  976.]  Under  this  usurpation,  or  regency,  of  twelve  years,  the  two^ 
lawful  emperors,  Basil  and  Constantino,  had  silentjy  grown  to  the  age  of  maiK 
hood.  Their  tender  years  bad  been  incapable x>f  dominion:  the  respectful 
modesty  of  their  attendance  and  salutation  was  due  to  the  age  and  merit  of 
their  guardians :  the  childless  ambition  of  those  guardians  had  no  teroptatioib 
to  violate  their  right  of  succession :  their  patrimony  was  ably  and  faithfully 
adminbtered ;  and  the  premature  death  of  Zimisces  was  a  loss  rather  than  a 
benefit,  to  the  sons  of  Romanus.  Their  want  of  experience  detained  them 
twelve  years  longer  the  obscure  and  voluntary  pupils  of  a  minbter,  who- 
extended  his  reien  by  persuading  them  to  indulge  the  pleasures  of  youth,  and 
to  disdain  the  labours  of  government.  In  this  silken  web,  the  weakness  of 
Constantino  was  for  ever  entangled ;  but  his  elder  brother  felt  the  impulse  o£ 
genius  and  the  desire  of  action ;  he  frowned,  and  the  minister  was  no  more. 
Basil  was  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  Constantinople  and  the  provinces  of 
Europe ;  but  Asia  was  oppressed  by  two  veteran  generals,  Phocas  and  Sclenis,. 
who,  alternately  friends  and  enemies,  subjects  and  rebels,  maintained  their 
independence,  and  laboured  to  emulate  the  example  of  successful  usurpation. 
Against  these  domestic  enemies,  the  son  of  Romanus  first  drew  his  sword,  and 
tl^y  trembled  in  the  presence  of  a  lawful  and  high-spirited  prince.  The  first,, 
in  the  front  of  battle,  was  thrown  from  hb  horse,  by  the  stroke  of  poison,  or 
an  arrow :  the  second,  who  had  been  twice  loaded  with  chainB,tand  twice 
invested  with  the  purple,  was  desirous  of  endinc  in  peace  the  small  remainder 
of  his  days.  As  the  aged  suppliant  approached  the  throne,  with  dim  eyes  and 
iilterii^g  steps,  leaning  on  his  two  attendants,  the  emperor  exclaimed,  in  the? 
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imolefice  of  yoafb  and  power,  ^  And  is  this  the  man  who  has  so  long  been  the 
object  of  our  terror  f  After  he  had  confirmed  his  own  authonty,  and  the 
peace  of  the  empire,  the  trophies  of  Nicepboros  and  Zimisces  would  not  suffer 
their  royal  pupil  to  sleep  in  the  palace.  Hjs  lone  and  frequent  expeditions 
against  the  Saracens  were  rather  glorious,  than  useful  to  the  empire ;  but  the 
final  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  appears,  since  the  time  of  Belisa- 
nus,  the  most  important  triumi>h  of  the  Roman  arms.  Yet  instead  of  applauding 
their  victorious  prince,  his  subjects  detested  the  rapacious  and  rigid  avarice  of 
Basil ;  and  in  the  imperfect  narrative  of  his  exploits,  we  can  only  discern  the 
courage,  patience,  am  ferociousness  of  a  soldier.  A  vicious  education,  which 
could  not  subdue  bis  spirit,  had  clouded  his  mind ;  he  was  ignorant  ef  eveiy 
science;  and  the  remembrance  of  his  learned  and  feeble  grandsire  might 
encourage  a  real  or  affected  contempt  of  laws  and  lawyers,  of^artists  and  arts.. 
Of  such  a  character,  in  such  an  age,  superstition  took  a  firm  and  Ia8tin|^  pos- 
session; after  the  first  license  of  his  youth,  Basil  the  Second  devoted  his  life,. 
in  the  palace  and  the  camp,  to  the  penance  of  a  hermit,  wore  the  monastic- 
habit  under  his  robes  and  armour,  observed  a  vow  of  continence,  and  imf>osed* 
on  bis  appetites  a  perpetual  abstinence  from  wine  and  flesh.  In  the  sixtv-eightb 
year  of  his  age,  his  martial  spirit  urged  him  to  embark  in  person  for  a  noly  war 
against  the  Saracens  of  Sicily;  he  was  prevented  by  death,  and  Basil,  sumamed 
iSe  Slayer  of  the  Bulgarians,  was  dismissed  from  the  world,  with  the  blessin^p 
of  the  clefgy  and  the  curses  of  the  people.  [A.  D.  1025.]  After  hi» 
decease,  his  brother  Constantine  enjoyed,  about  three  years,  the  power,  or 
rather  the  pleasures,  of  royalty ;  a  net  his  only  care  was  the  settlement  of 
the  succession.  He  had  enjoyed  sixty-six  years  the  title  of  Augustus ;  and 
the  reign  of  the  two  brothers  is  the  longest,  and  most  obscure,  of  the  Byzantine 
history. 

[A.  D.  10S8.1  A  lineal  succession  of  five  emperors,  in  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  attached  the  loyalty  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Mace- 
donian dynasty,  which  had  been  thrice  resoecled  by  the  usurpers  of  their 
power.  After  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Ninth,  the  last  male  of  the  royal 
race,  a  new  and  broken  scene  presents  itself,  and  tbe  accumulated  years  of 
twelve  emperors  do  not  equal  the  space  of  his  single  reign.  His  elder  brother 
had  preferred  his  private  chastity  to  the  public  interest,  and  Constantine  himself 
bad  only  three  daughters;  Eudocia,  who  took  the  veil,  and  Zoe  and  Theodora,, 
who  were  preserved  till  a  mature  age  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  virginity. 
When  their  marriage  was  discussed  in  tbe  council  of  their  dying  father,  the 
cold  or  pious  Theocbra  refuaed  to  ^ive  an  heir  to  the  empire,  but  her  sister 
Zoe  presented  herself  a  willing  victim  at  the  altar.  Romanus  Argyrus,  a 
patrician  of  a  graceful  person  and  fair  reputation,  was  ch()sen  for  her  husband,, 
and,  on  his  declining  that  honour,  was  informed  that  blindness  or  death  was 
the  second  alternative.  The  motive  of  his  reluctance  was  conjugal  affection, 
but  his  faithful  wife  sacrificed  her  own  happiness  to  his  safety  and  greatness ; 
and  her  entrance  into  a  monastery  removea  tbe  only  bar  to  the  imperial  nujPtials. 
After  the  decease  of  Constantine,  tbe  sceptre  devolved  to  Romanus  the  Third  f 
but  his  labours  at  home  and  abroad  were  equally  feeble  and  fruitless;  and  the 
mature  age,  the  forty-eight  years  of  Zoe,  were  less  favourable  to  tbe  hopes  oT 
pregnancy  than  to  the  indulgence  of  pleasure.  Her  favourite  chamberlam  was 
a  handsome  Paphlagonian  ot  the  name  of  Michael,  whose  first  trade  bad  be^fl 
that  of  a  money-changer ;  and  Romanus,  either  from  gratitude  or  equity, 
connived  at  their  criminal  intercourse,  or  accepted  a  slight  assurance  of  their 
innocence.  But  Zoe  soon  justified  the  Roman  maxim,  that  every  adulteress  is 
capable  of  poisoning  her  husband ;  and  the  death  of  Romanus  was  instantly 
ibllowed  by  tbe  scandalous  marria^  and  elevation  of  Michael  the  Fourth. 
[A.  D.  1034.]  The  expectatioas  oflLoe  were,  however*  disappointed  :  instead 
of  a  vigorous  and  grateful  lover,  she  had  placed  in  her  bed  a  miserable  wretch, 
whose  health  and  reason  were  impaired  by  epileptic  fits,  and  whose  conscience 
was  tormented  by  despair  and  remorse.  The  most  •skilful  physicians  of  the 
mind  and  body  were  summoned  to  his  aid ;  and  his  hopes  were  amused  by 
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frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  baths,  and  to  the  tomhsof  the  most  popi^ar  kwoia . 
the  monks  applauded  his  penance,  and,  except  restitution,  (but  to  wiiom  shouM 
be  have  restored?)  Michael  sought  eveiy  method  of  expiating  his  guilt. 
While  be  groaned  and  prayed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  his  brother,  the  eunuoh 
John,  smiled  at  bis  remorse,  and  enjoyed  the  harvest  of  a  crime  ol  which  him- 
self was  the  secret  and  most  guilty  author.  His  adminisCration  was  only  the 
art  of  satiating  his  avarice,  and  Zoe  became  a  captive  in  the  palace  or  her 
Others  and  in  the  bands  of  her  slaves.  When  he  perceived  the  irfefrievable 
decline  of  his  brotber^s  health,  he  introduced  bis  nephew,  another  Michael, 
who  derived  his  surname  of  Calaphates  from  his  father's  occupation  in  the 
careening  of  vessels :  at  the  command  of  the  eunuch,  Zoe  adopted  im  her 
son,  the  son  of  a  mechanic :  and  this  fictitious  heir  was  invesle^  with  the  title 
and  purple  of  the  Cesais,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and  deigy.  So  feeble 
was  the  character  of  Zoe»  that  she  was  oppressed  by  the  iiber^  and  power 
which  she  recovered  by  the  death  of  the  Paphlagponian ;  and  at  the  end  of 
four  days,  she  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  iSdael  the  FifU},  who  had 
protested,  with  tears  and  oaths,  that  he  should  ever  re»n  the  first  and  moat 
obedient  of  her  subjects.  [A.  D.  1041 .]  The  only  act  iA  his  short  reign,  was 
his  base  ingratitude  to  bis  benefactors,  the  eunuch  and  the  empress.  The 
disgrace  of  the  former  was  pleasing  to  the  public ;  but  the  murmurs,  and  at 
length  the  clamours,  of  Constantinople,  deplored  the  exile  of  Zoe,  the  daughter 
of  so  many  emperors :  her  vices  were  forgotten,  and  Michael  was  taught,  that 
there  is  a  period  in  which  the  patience  of  the  tamest  slaves  rises  into  fury  and 
revenge.  [A.  D.  1042.]  The  citizens  of  every  degree  assembled  in  a  ibr- 
midable  tumult  which  lasted  three  days ;  the^  besieeed  the  palace,  forced  the 
gates,  recalled  their  nwAer$^  Zoe  from  her  prison,  Theodora  firom  her  monas- 
teiy,  and  condemned  the  son  of  Calaphates  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes  or  of  his 
life.  For  the  first  time,  the  Greeks  beheld  with  surprise  the  two  royal  sisters 
seated  on  the  same  throne,  presidini^  in  the  senate,  and  giving  audience  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  nations.  But  this  singular  union  subsisted  no  more  than 
two  months  ;  the  two  sovereigns,  their  tempers,  interests,  and  adherents,  were 
secretly  hostile  to  each  other;  and  as  Theod<»a  was  still  averse  to  marriagey 
the  indefatigable  Zoe,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  consented,  for  the  public  good,  to 
sustain  the  embraces  of  a  third  husband,  and  the  censures  of  the  Greek  church. 
[A.  D.  1042J  His  name  and  number  was  Gonstantine  the  Tenth,  and  die 
epithet  of  Mmomadtusp  the  single  combatant,  must  have  been  expreasive  of 
bis  valour  and  victory  in  some  public  or  private  quarrel,  fiut  his  nealth  was 
broken  by  the  tortures  of  the  gout,  and  his  dissolute  reign  was  spent  in  the 
alternative  of  sickness  and  pleasure.  A  fair  and  noble  widow  had  aooompanied 
Gonstantine  in  his  exile  to  the  ble  of  Lesbos,  and  Sclerena  gloried  in  the  appel- 
lation of  his  mistress.  After  bis  marriage  and  elevation,  she  was  invested  with 
the  title  and  pomp  of  Auguiktf  and  occupied  a  contiguous  apartment  in  the 
palace.  The  lawful  consort  (such  was  the  delicacy  or  corruption  of  Zoe) 
f<^n*CD^*d  to  this  strange  and  scandalous  partition :  and  the  emneror  appeared 
in  public  between  his  wife  and  his  concubine.  He  survived  tnem  both ;  but 
the  last  measures  of  Gonstantine  to  change  the  order  of  succession  were  pre- 
vented by  the  more  vigilant  friends  of  Theodora ;  and  after  bis  diaease,  she 
resumed,  with  the  general  consent,  the  possessk>n  of  her  inheritance.  [A.  D. 
1054]  In  her  name,  and  by  the  influence  of  four  eunuchs,  the  Eastern  world 
was  peaceably  governed  about  nineteen  months ;  and  as  they  wished  to  prolong 
their  dominion,  they  persuaded  the  aged  princess  to  nominate  for  her  successor 
Michael  the  Sixth.  [A.  D.  1056.]  The  surname  of  StraUoHeus  declares  his 
militaiy  profession ;  but  the  crazy  and  decrepit  veteran  could  only  see  with 
the  eyes,  and  execute  with  the  tends,  of  his  ministers.  While  he  ascended 
the  throne,  Theodora  sunk  into  the  grave ;  the  last  of  the  Macedonian  or 
fiasilian  dynasty.  I  have  hastily  reviewed,  and  gladly  dismiss,  this  shameful 
and  destructive  period  of  twent^-eight  years,  in  which  the  Greeks,  degraded 
below  the  common  level  of  servitude,  were  transferred  like  a  herd  of  cattle  faf 
tiw  choice  or  caprice  of  two  impotent  females. 
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f A.  D.  1067.]  Frooa  this  nigbt  of  alaveiy,  a  ray  of  freedom,  or  at  least  of  spiiitt 
begins  to  emerge:  the  Greeks  either  preserved  or  revived  the  use  of  suraamesy 
which  perpetuate  the  fiime  of  hereditary  virtue :  and  we  now  discern  the  rise, 
8iiccefl9ion»  and  alliances  of  the  last  dynastiesof  Constantinople  and  Trebizond.  . 
The  Ccmmnij  who  upheld  for  a  while  the  fate  of  the  sinkiqg  empire,  assumed 
the  honour  of  a  Roman  origin :  but  the  family  had  been  long  since  transported 
from  Italy  to  Asia.  Their  patrimonial  estate  was  situate  in  the  district  of  Cas> 
tamona,  in  the  neigbbourfaood  of  the  Euxine ;  and  one  of  their  chiefs,  who  had 
already  entered  the  paths  of  ambition^  revisited  with  affection,  perhaps  with 
regret,  the  modest,  though  honourable  dwelling  of  his  fathers.  The  first  of  their 
line  was  the  iHustrious  Manuel,  who,  in  the  reign  of  the  second  BasiJ,  contri- 
buted by  war  and  treaty  to  appease  the  tvoublesof  the  East :  be  left  in  a  tender 
age  two  BOOS,  Isaac  and  John,  whom,  with  the  consciousness  of  desert,  he 
bequeatbed  to  the  gratitude  and  favour  of  bis  sovere^o.  The  noble  youths 
wem  carefulljT  tndned  in  the  learoing^f  the  monastery,  the  arts  of  the  palacei 
and  the  ex^tfcises  of  the  camp;  andirom  the  domestic  service  of  the  guardb^ 
thpy  wete  rapidlr  promoted  to  the  command  of  provinces  and  armies.  Their 
imefnal  union  doubled  the  force  and  lepntation  of  the  Comneni,  and  their 
ancient  nobility  w aa  illustrated  by  the  mammae  of  the  two  brothers,  with  a  cap- 
tive princess  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  daughter  ofa  patrician,  who  had  obtained  the 
naase  of  Charon  firum  the  namber  of  enemies  whom  he  bad  sent  to  the  infernal 
shades.  The  soldiers  bad  served  with  reluctant  loyalty  a  series  of  effeminate 
Blasters ;  the  elevation  of  Michael  the  Sixth  was  a  personal  insult  to  tbe  more 
deserving  generals ;  and  their  discontent  was  inflamed  by  the  parsimony  of  the 
emperor  and  tbe  insolence  of  tbe  eunuchs.  They  secretly  assembled!^  in  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia,  and  tbe  votes  of  the  militaiy  synod  would  have  been 
onaninMNis  in  favour  of  the  old  and  valiant  Catacalon,  if  the  patriotism  or 
mode^y  of  the  veteran  bad  not  sugaested  the  importance  of  birth  as  well  as 
merit  in  the  choice  of  a  sovereign.  Isaac  Comnenus  was  approved  by  general 
cnaseat,  and  the  associates  separated  without  delay  to  meet  in  the  pluns  of 
PhiTS^a  at  the  head  of  their  ie9]^tive  squadrons  and  detachments.  The  cause 
of  Michael  was  defended  in  a  sinale  battle  by  tbe  mercenaries  of  the  Imperial 
guard,  wbo  were  aliens  to  the  public  interest,  and  animated  only  by  a  principle 
of  honour  and  gratitude.  After  their  defeat,  tbe  fears  of  the  emperor  solicited 
a  treaty,  which  was  almost  accepted  by  the  moderation  of  the  Comnenian.  But 
the  former  was  betrayed  by  his  ambMsadors,  and  the  latter  was  prevented  by 
bis  friends.  The  solitary  Michael  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the  people ;  tbe 
patriarch  annulled  their  oath  of  allegiance :  and  as  be  shaved  the  head  d  tbe 
loyal  monk,  congratulated  bis  beneficial  exchange  of  temporal  royalty  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven:  an  exchange,  however,  which  the  priest,  on  bis  own 
account,  would  probably  have  d^lined.  By  the  bands  of  the  same  patriarch, 
Isaac  Comnenus  was  solemnly  crowned ;  the  sword  which  he  inscribed  on  his 
coins,  might  be  an  offensive  symbol,  if  it  implied  his  title  by  cooqup^  j  but  this 
sword  would  have  been  drawn  agamst  (he  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  of  the 
state.  Tbe  decline  of  his  health  and  vigour  suspended  the  operation  of  active 
virtue ;  and  the  prospect  of  approaching  death  determined  him  to  interpose 
some  moments  between  life  ana  eternity.  But  instead  of  leaving  the  empire  as 
the  marriage  portion  of  bis  daughter,  his  reason  and  inclination  concurred  in  the 
preference  of  his  brother  John,  a  soldier,  a  patriot,  and  the  father  of  five  sons, 
the  future  pillars  of  an  hereditary  succession.  His  first  modest  reluctance  might 
be  the  natural  dictates  of  discretion  and  tenderness,  but  his  obstinate  and  suo- 
oessful  perseverance,  however  it  may  dazzle  with  the  show  of  virtue,  must  be 
censured  as  a  criminal  desertion  of  his  duty,  and  a  rare  offence  against  his  family 
and  counti^r.  The  purple  which  he  had  refused  was  acceptedby  Coostantine 
Ducas,  a  friend  of  the  Comnenian  house,  and  whose  noble  birth  was  adorned 
with  tbe  experience  and  reputation  of  civil  policy.  In  the  monastic  habit,  Isaac 
ncfnrered  his  health,  and  survived  two  years  his  voluntary  abdication.  At 
the  oominand  of  his  abbot,  he  observed  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  and  executed  the 
servile  offices  of  the  convent :  but  hb  latent  vanity  was  gntified  by  the 
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frequent  and  respectful  visits  of  the  reifying:  monarch,  who  i^tered  io  his  penoa 
the  character  ofa  benefactor  and  a  saint. 

[A.  D.  1059.]  If  Constantine  the  Eleventh  were  indeed  the  subfect  most 
worthy  ofempi  re,  we  must  pity  the  debasement  of  the  age  and  nation  in  which  he 
was  chosen.  In  the  labour  of  puerile  declamations,  he  sought,  without  obtaininjp, 
the  crown  of  eloquence,  more  precious,  in  his  opinion,  than  that  of  Rome ;  and,  m 
the  subordinate  functions  of  a  judge,  he  foi]got  the  duties  of  a  sovereWn  and  a 
warrior.  Far  from  imitating  the  patriotic  indifference  of  the  authors  of  bis  great- 
ness,  Ducas  was  anxious  only  to  secure,  at  the  expense  of  the  republic,  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  his  children.  His  three  sons,  Michael  the  Seventh, 
Adronicus  the  First,  and  Constantine  the  Twelfth,  were  invested,  in  a  tender  ase, 
with  the  equal  title  of  Augustus ;  and  the  succession  was  speedily  opened  bj 
their  father's  death.  His  widow,  Eudocia,  was  intnisted  with  the  adminia* 
tration;  but  experience  had  taught  the  iealousy  of  the  dying  monarch  to  protect 
his  sons  from  the  danger  of  her  second  nuptials :  and  her  solemn  engagement, 
attested  by  the  principal  senators,  was  deposited  in  the  bands  of  the  patriarch. 
Before. the  end  of  seven  months,  the  wants  of  Eudocia,  or  those  of  the  state, 
cailled  aloud  for  the  male  virtues  of  a  soldier :  and  her  heart  had  already  chosen 
Romanus  Diogenes,  whom  she  raised  from  the  scaffold  to  the  throne.  The  dia* 
coveiy  of  a  treasonable  attempt  had  exposed  him  to  the  severity  of  the  kws: 
his  beauty  and  valour  absolved  him  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  empress ;  and  Romanus, 
from  a  mild  exile,  was  recalled  on  the  second  day  to  the  command  of  the 
oriental  armies.    Her  royal  choice  was  yet  unknown  to  the  public,  and  the 

§romise  which  would  have  betrayed  her  falsehood  and  levity,  was  stolen  by  a 
exterous  emissary  from  the  ambition  of  the  patriarch.  Xiphilin  at  first  alleged 
the  sanctity  of  oaths  and  the  sacred  nature  of  a  trast ;  but  a  whisper,  that  nis 
brother  was  the  future  einperor,  relaxed  his  scruples,  and  forced  him  to  confess 
that  the  public  safety  was  the  supreme  law.  He  resigned  the  important  paper : 
and  when  his  hopes  were  confounded  by  the  nomination  of  Romanus,  he  could 
DO  longer  regain  nis  security,  retract  his  declarations,  nor  oppose  the  second  mip* 
tials  of  the  empress.  Yet  a  murmur  was  heard  in  the  palace ;  and  the  Barba- 
rian guards  had  raised  their  battle-axes  in  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Ducas,  (ill 
the  young  princes  were  soothed  by  the  tears  of  their  mother  and  the  solemn 
assurances  of  the  fidelity  of  their  guardian,  who  filled  the  Imperial  station  with 
•dignity  and  honour.  Hereafter  I  shall  relate  his  valiant,  but  unsuccessful,  efibrti 
to  resist  the  progress  of  the  Turks.  His  defeat  and  captivity  inflicted  a  deadly 
wound  on  the  Byzantine  monarchy  of  the  East ;  and  after  he  was  released  from 
the  chains  of  the  sultan,  he  vainly  soueht  his  wife  and  his  subjects.  His  wiie 
liad  been  thrust  into  a  monasteiy,  and  the  subjects  of  Romanus  had  embraced 
Ihe  rigid  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  that  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  is 
•deprived,  as  by  the  stroke  of  death,  of  all  the  public  and  private  rights  of  a 
citizen.  In  the  general  consternation,  the  Cesar  John  asserted  the  indefeasible 
riffht  of  his  three  nephews :  Constantinople  listened  to  his  voice ;  and  the  Turk- 
ish captive  was  proclaimed  in  the  capital,  and  received  on  the  frontier  as  an 
enemy  of  the  republic.  Romanus  was  not  more  fortunate  in  domestic  than  io 
foreign  war:  the  loss  of  two  battles  compelled  him  to  yield,  on  the  assurance  of 
fair  and  honourable  treatment ;  but  his  enemies  were  devoid  of  faith  or  huma- 
nity ;  and,  after  the  cruel  extinction  of  his  sight,  his  wounds  were  left  to  bleed 
una  corrupt,  till  in  a  few  days  he  was  relieved  from  a  state  of  misery.  Under 
the  triple  reign  of  the  bouse  of  Ducas,  the  two  younger  brothers  were  reduced 
to  the  vain  honours  of  the  purple ;  but  the  eldest,  the  pusillanimous  Michael,  was 
iiKapable  of  sustaining  the  Roman  sceptre ;  and  hn  surname  of  SarapmojoiM 
denotes  the  repro^h  which  he  shared  with  an  avaricious  favourite,  wiio 
enhanced  the  price,  and  diminished  the  measure,  of  wheat.  In  the  school  of 
Psellus,  and  after  the  example  of  his  mother,  the  son  of  Eudocia  made  some 
proficiency  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric :  but  his  character  was  degraded,  rather 
Ihan  ennobled,  by  the  virtues  of  a  monk  and  the  learning  of  a  sophist.  Strong 
in  the  contempt  of  their  sovereign  and  their  own  esteem,  two  generals,  at  the 
head  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  legions,  assumed  the  purple  at  Adriaooplt 
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•wnd  Nice.  Their  lerolt  was  in  the  same  month ;  they  hore  the  sam^  name  of 
Nicephorus :  but  the  two  candidates  were  di9ting:uished  by  the  surnames  of 
Bryennius  and  Botaniates ;  the  former  in  the  maturity  of  wisdom  and  courage, 
ihn  latter  conspicuous  only  by  the  memoiy  of  his  past  exploits.  While  Botaniates 
advanced  with  cautious  and  dilatoiy  steps,  his  active  competitor  stood  in  arms 
before  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  The  name  of  Bnrennius  was  illustrious ; 
his  cause  was  popular ;  but  his  licentious  troops  coula  not  be  restrained  from 
4>uiningand  piilaging  a  suburb ;  and  the  people  who  would  have  hailed  the  rebel, 
rejected  ami  repulsed  the  incendiaiy  ofhis  countiy .  This  change  of  the  public 
opinion  was  favourable  to  Botaniates,  who  at  length,  with  an  army  of  Turks, 
^proached  the  shores  of  ChalcedoD.  A  formal  mvitation,  in  the  name  of  the 
patriarch,  the  synod,  and  the  senate,  was  circulated  through  the  streets  of  Con- 
-stantinqple ;  ana  the  general  assembly,  in  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  debated,  with 
order  and  calmness,  on  the  choice  ot  their  sovereign.  The  guards  of  Michael 
would  have  dispersed  this  unarmed  multitude;  but  the  feeble  emperor, 
apolauding  his  own  moderation  and  clemency,  resig^d  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
ana  was  rewarded  with  the  monastic  habit,  and  the  title  of  archbishop  of 
J^besus.  He  left  a  son,  ar  Constantine,  bom  and  educated  in  the  purple ;  and 
a  daughter  of  the  bouse  of  Ducas  illustrated  theblood,  and  confirmed  the  sue* 
cession  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty. 

[A.  D.  1078.]  John  Comnenus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Isaac,  survived  m 
"peace  and  dignity  his  ^nerous  refusal  of  the  sceptre.  By  his  wife  Anne,  k 
•woman  of  masculine  spint  and  policy,  he  left  eight  children ;  the  three  daughters 
multiplied  the  Comnenian  alliances  with  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks :  of  the  five 
sons,  Manuel  was  stopped  by  a  premature  death  ;  Isaac  and  Alexius  restored  the 
Imperial  greatness  ot  their  house,  which  was  enjoyed  without  toil  or  danger,  by 
•the  two  younger  brethren,  Adrian  and  Nicephorus.  Alexius,  fhe  third  and  mort 
illustrious  of  the  brothers,  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the  choicest  gifts  both  of 
-mind  and  body :  they  were  cultivated  by  a  liberal  education,  and  exercised  in 
Hhe  school  of  obedience  and  adversity.  The  youth  was  dismissed  from  the 
perils  of  the  Turkish  war,  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  emperor  Komanus ;  but 
Ihe  mother  of  the  Comneni,  with  her  aspiring  race,  was  accused  of  treason,  and 
banished,  by  the  sons  of  Ducas,  to  an  island  in  the  Propontis.  The  two  brothers 
-soon  emerged  into  favour  and  action,  fought  by  eacn  other's  side  against  the 
rebels  and  Barbarians,  and  adhered  to  the  emperor  Michael,  till  he  was 
deserted  by  the  worid  and  by  himself.  In  his  first  interview  with  Botaniates, 
^  Prince,"  said  Alexius,  with  a  noble  frankness,  ^  my  duty  rendered  me  your 
enemy :  the  decrees  of  God  and  the  peoj^le  have  made  me  your  subiect.  Judge  • 
of  my  future  loyalty,  by  my  past  opposition."  The  successor  of  JMichael  entei^ 
tained  him  with  esteem  and  confidence  ;  his  valour  was  employed  against  three 
'rebels,  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  empire,  or  at  least  of  the  emperors. 
Ursel,  Bryennius,  and  Basilacius,  were  formidable  by  their  numerous  forces  and 
military  fame :  they  were  successively  vanquished  in  the  field,  and  led  in  chains 
4o  the  foot  of  the  throne  ;  and  whatever  treatment  they  might  receive  from  a 
timid  and  cruel  court,  they  applauded  the  clemency,  as  well  as  the  courage,  of 
their  conqueror.  But  the  byalty  of  the  Comneni  was  soon  tainted  by  fear  and 
•suspicion ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  settle  between  a  subject  and  a  despot,  the  debt  of 
gratitude,  which  the  former  is  tempted  to  claim,  bj  a  revolt,  and  the  latter  to 
discharge  by  an  executioner.  The  refusal  of  Alexius  to  march  against  a  fourth 
-rebel,  the  husband  of  his  sister,  destroyed  the  merit  or  the  memory  of  his  past 
services :  the  favourites  of  Botaniates  provoked  the  ambition  which  the^  appre- 
'bended  and  accused  ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  two  brothers  might  be  justified  by 
the  defence  of  their  life  or  liberty.  The  women  of  the  family  were  deposited 
4n  a  sanctuary  respected  by  tyrants :  the  men,  mounted  on  horseback,  sallied 
from  the  city,  and  erected  the  standard  of  civil  war.  The  soldiers,  who  had 
been  gradually  assembled  in  the  capital  and  the  neij^bourhood,  were  devoted 
4o  the  cause  of  a  victorious  and  injured  leader :  the  ties  of  common  interest  and 
.domestic  alliance  secured  the  attachment  of  the  house  of  Ducas ;  and  the  gene* 
4rous  dispute  of  the  Comneni  was  terminated  by  the  decisive  resolution  of  ma% 
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vrho  was  (he  first  to  invest  bis  7ouii;;er  brother  with  the  natie  and  enaigns  6f 
royalty.  Tbey  returned  to  Constantinople,  to  threaten  rather  than  besiege  that 
impregnable  fortress ;  but  the  fidelity  at  the  guards  was  corrupted ;  a  gate  was 
surprised ;  and  the  fleet  was  occupied  by  the  active  courage  of  George  Pebeo- 
logus,  who  fought  against  his  father,  without  foreseeing  that  he  laboured  for  his 
posterity.  Alexius  ascended  the  throne ;  and  his  aged  competitor  disappearpd 
10  a  monastery.  An  army  of  various  nations  was  gratified  with  the  pillare  of 
the  city :  but  the  public  disorders  were  expiated  b^  the  tears  and  fasts  of  the 
Comoeni,  who  submitted  to  eveiy  penance  compatible  with  the  powesaien  ot 
the  empire. 

[A.  I).  1081.1  The  life  of  the  emperor  Alexius  has  been  deHMated  br  a 
favourite  daughter,  who  was  inspired  by  a  tender  recard  for  his  penonyaod  alur* 
dable  zeal  to  perpetuate  bis  virtues.  Conscious  of  the  just  siispicionol  her  read-- 
ers,  the  princess  Anne  Comoena  repeatedly  protests,  that,  besides  her  pvnMttl 
knowledge,  she  bad  searched  the  discourse  and  writings  of  the  most  rotpictafale 
Tettrans:  that  after  an  interval  of  thirty  :fean,  foigotten  by,  and  ibisetful  of,  the 
world,  her  mournful  solitude  was  inaccessible  to  hcfie  and  fear^  and  that  tivtb,  the 
Baked  perfect  truth,  was  more  dear  and  aacred  than  the  memoiy  of  her  paicnt.. 
Yet  instead  of  the  simplicity  of  style  and  nanative  which  wins  our  belief,  jaaelft* 
borate  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science,  betrajs  in  eveiy  page  the  vanitr  of » 
female  author.  The  genuine  character  of  Alexius  is  lost  in  a  vague  conslelJatioQ 
of  virtues ;  and  the  perpetual  strain  of  pane^ric  and  apolo^,  awakeoa  oar  jea- 
lousy, to  question  the  veracity  of  the  historian  and  the  ment  of  the  bero.  Wie 
cannot  however  refuse  her  judicious  and  important  remark  that  the  dieordecsof 
the  times  were  the  misfortune  aod  the  gkuy  of  Alexias ;  and  that  eveiy  calamitjf 
which  can  afflict  a  declining  empire  was  accumulated  on  his  reign  by  the 
'  istloe  of  heaven  and  the  vices  of  nis  predecessors.  In  the  East,  the  vidorioaB 
„'urks  had  spread  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespool  the  reign  of  the  Koran  and  the 
Crescent :  the  West  was  invaded  by  the  adventurous  valour  of  the  Normaas : 
and,  in  the  moments  of  peace,  the  Danube  poured  forth  new  swaims,  who  had 
l^ned  in  the  science  of  war,  what  they  had  lost  in  the  ferociousness  of  maimen. 
The  sea  was  not  less  hostile  than  the  land ;  and  while  the  Irontiecs  were^ 
assaulted  by  an  open  enemy,  the  palace  was  distracted  with  secret  treaaoo  and 
jcpnspiracy.  On  a  sudden,  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  displayed  by  the  Latins  r 
jEIyrope  was  precipitated  on  Asia;  and  Constantinople  had  almost  l>een  swept 
away  by  this  impetoous  deluge.  In  the  tempest,  Alexius  steered  the  ImperM 
vessel  with  dexterity  and  coura^.  At  the  bead  of  hb  armies  he  was  bold  1ft 
action,  skilful  in  stratagem,  patient  of  fatigt»e,  ready  to  improve  his  advantages^, 
and  rising  from  bis  defeats  with  roexhaustible  vigour.  The  discipline  of  the 
.camp  was  revived,  and  a  new  generation  of  men  and  soldiers  was  created  by 
the  example  and  the  precepts  of  their  leader.    In  his  interoourse  with  the- 
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Latins,  Alexius  was  patient  and  artAil :  his  discerning  eye  pervaded  the 
aystem  of  an  unknown  world :  and  I  shall  herealler  describe  the  superior  policy^ 
with  which  he  balanced  the  interests  and  passions  of  the  champions  of  the  first 
crusade.  In  a  k>ng  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  he  subdued  and  pardoned  the  envy^ 
of  his  equals :  the  laws  of  public  and  private  order  were  restored :  the  arts  of 
wealth  and  science  were  cultivated :  the  limits  of  the  empire  were  enlarged  in 
Europe  and  Asia ;  and  the  Comneniaa  sceptre  was  transmitted  to  his  children  ot 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Yet  the  difficalties  of  the  times  betrayed  some 
defects  in  bis  character ;  and  have  exposed  bis  memoir  to  some  just  or  unf^ 
nerous  reproach.  The  reader  mav  possibly  smile  at  the  lavish  praise  which 
lu8  daughter  so  oAen  bestows  on  a  flying  hero :  the  weakness  or  prudence  of  his 
situatioa  migrht  be  mistaken  for  a  want  of  personal  courage ;  aod  his  political' 
arts  are  branded  by  the  Latins  with  the  names  of  deceit  and  dissimulation.  The 
increase  of  the  male  and  female  branches  of  his  family  adorned  the  throne-and 
Mcured  the  succession ;  but  their  princely  luxury  and  pride  offended  the  petrr^ 

y%»ap»f  exhausted  the  revenue,  and  insulted  the  misery  of  the  people.  Ame-is 
aithful  witness  that  his  happiness  was  destroyed,  and  his  health  was  brake% 
the  cares  of  a  public  life :  the  patience  of  Coostaotioople  was  fatigued  bf 
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Ula  lengtb  and  severity  of  bis  reign ;  and  before  Alexius  expired,  be  bad  lost 
the  love  and  reverence  of  bis  sulgects.  Tbe  ciei^y  could  not  foigive  his  appli- 
catioo  of  tbe  sacred  ricbes  to  the  defence  of  tbe  state :  but  tbe^  applauded  bis 
tbaofo^cal  leamii^  and  ardent  zeal  for  tbe  orthodox  faith,  which  he  defended 
with  his  tongue,  his  pen,  and  his  sword.  His  character  was  demded  by  tbe 
superstition  of  the  Greeks ;  and  tbe  same  inconsistent  principle  oThuman  nature 
enjoined  tbe  ennperdr  lo  found  an  hospital  ibr  tbe  po(»  and  lofirm^and  to  direct 
tbe  execution  of  a  heretic,  who  was  burned  alive  in  tbe  square  of  St  Sophia. 
Even  the  sincerity  of  bis  moral  and  religioM  virtues  was  suspected  by  the  per- 
sons who  bad  passed  their  lives  in  his  familiar  confidence.  In  bis  last  hoursy. 
when  be  was  pressed  by  bis  wile  Irene  to  alter  tbe  suecession^  be  raised  his 
head,  and  breathed  a  pious  ^aculatiott  on  tbe  vamtjr  of  this  world.  The  indi^ 
naot  reply  of  tbe  emppsaimay  be  ioscribedas  anepitaph  on  bis  tomb)  ^  You  die 
as  YOU  have  lived—* a  BTroesiTc!'' 

f  A.  D.  1 1 18.)  h  waa  the  wish  of  Irsae  to  supplant  tbe  eldest  of  her  survi ving^ 
sons,  in  &vourof  her  dausbler  tbe  princeaa  Aanei  whose  philosophy  would  not 
have  rained  tbe  weight  of  a  diadem.  But  the  order  of  male  succession  was  as- 
aerted  by  tbe  friends  of  their  oountiy ;  tbe  lawful  heir  drew  tbe  royal  signet  from 
tbe  finger  of  bis  insensible  or  conscious  father,  and  tbeemjpire  obeyed  the  master 
of  tbe  palace.  Anne  Comnena  was  stimulated  by  ambilioa  and  revenge  to  con* 
spire  against  tbe  life  of  her  bfotber,  and  when  tbe  design  was  prevented  by  the 
feanor  sciuplesof  her  biMband,  she  passionately  eackimed,  that  nature  bad  mis- 
taken tbe  two  sexes^  and  bad  endowed  Biyenwus  with  the  soul  of  a  woman^ 
Tbe  two  sons  of  Alexius,  John  and  Isaac, maintained  the  fraternal  concord,  tbe 
hereditary  virtue  of  their  race ;  and  tbe  Tounger  brother  was  content  with  tbe 
title  of  Seboihcraiar,  which  approached  toe  dignity,  without  sharing  tbe  power, 
of  tbe  emperor.  In  the  same  persoBi  tbe  claims  of  primogeniture  and  merit 
wero  fortunately  united ;  bis  awartby  complexion,  harsh  features,  and  diminu- 
tive stature,  bad  simested  tbe  ironical  surname  of  CaloJobannes,  or  John  the 
Handsome,  which  bis  grateful  su^'ecta  laore  seriously  ap^ied  to  the  beautiea 
of  his  mind.  After  the  dtacoveiy  of  her  treason,  tbe  lite  and  fortune  of  Anno 
were  justlT  forfeited  to  the  laws.  Her  life  waa  spared  by  tbe  clemency  of  tbe 
emperor,  but  he  visited  tbe  pomp  and  treasures  of  her  palace,  and  bestowed 
the  rich  oonfiscatioo  oo  the  most  deserving  of  bis  frtenas.  That  respectable 
friend,  Axureb,  a  slave  of  Turicisb  extraction,  presumed  to  decline  the  gifr,  and 
to  intercede  for  tbe  criminal :  bis  generous  master  applauded  and  imitated  the 
virtue  of  his  fevourite,  and  tbe  reproacb  or  tbe  complaini  of  an  injured  brother 
waa  tbe  only  chastisement  of  tber  guilty  princess.  After  this  example  of  cle- 
mency, tbe  remainder  of  bis  reign  was  never  distuibed  by  conspiracy  or  rebel- 
lion :  feared  by  bis  nobles,  befoved  by  his  people,  John  was  never  reduced  to 
tbe  painfol  necessity  of  mioisbing,  or  even  of  pardoning,  his  personal  enemies. 
Dunng  his  govenmeat  of  twenhr-five  years,  the  peoaltv  of  death  was.  abolished 
in  the  Roman  empire,  a  bw  ofmerey  most  deligbtfoi  to  tbe  humane  theorist^ 
but  of  which  tbe  practice  in  a  large  and  vioiois  community,  is  seldom  consistent 
with  the  public  safety.  Severe  to  himself,  indulgent  to  others,  chaste,  frugal, 
abstemious,  the  pbilosopbie  Afaraus  would  not  have  disdained  the  artlem  virtues 
of  his  suoceaor,  derived  from  his  heart,  and  not  borrowed  from  the  schools. 
He  despised  and  moderated  tbe  stately  magnificence  of  tbe  Byaantine  court,  so 
oppressive  to  the  people,  so  contemptible  to  the  eye  of  reason.  Under  such  a 
prinoe,  innocence  had  ootbing  to  fear,  and  merit  bad  eveiy  thing  to  hope ;  and 
without  assuanlng  the  tvranmc  office  of  a  censor^  he  introduced  a  gradual  tbouffb 
visible  reformation  in  tne  public  and  private  manners  of  Constantinople.  Tne 
only  defect  of  this  accomplished  character,  was  tbe  frailty  of  noble  minds,  the 
love  of  arms  and  roilitaiy  gloiy.  Yet  the  freq|uent  expeditions  of  John  the 
Handsome  may  be  jastified,at  least  in  their  principle,  by  the  necessity  of  repel- 
ling tbe  Turks  from  tbe  Hellespont  and  the  Uosphorus.  The  sultan  of  Iconium 
was  confined  to  his  capital,  the  Barbarians  were  driven  to  tbe  mountains,  and 
Ihe  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  enjoyed  tbe  transient  blessings  of  their  deliver* 
From  Constantinople  to  Antiocb  and  Aleppo,  be  repeatedly  marcbed  at 
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the  bead  of  a  Tictorious  army,  and  in  tfae  sieges  and  battksof  thn  bolywarybii 
JL^tin  allies  were  astonished  by  the  superior  spirit  and  prowess  of  a  Greek.  Am 
he  began  to  indulge  the  ambitious  hope  of  restoring  the  ancient  linoits  of  tfae 
empire,  as  he  revolved  in  his  mind,  the  Euphrates  and  Tijpris,  the  dominion  ot 
Syria,  and  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  thread  of  his  lite  and  of  the  public 
felicity  was  broken  by  a  singular  accident.  He  hunted  tfae  wild  boar  m  the 
valley  of  Anazarbus,  and  had  fixed  his  javelin  in  the  body  of  the  furious  animal : 
out  in  the  struff|fle,  a  poisoned  arrow  dropt  from  his  quiver,  and  a  slight  wound 
in  his  hand,  which  produced  a  mortification,  was  fatal  to  tlie  beat  and  greatest 
of  the  Comnenian  princes. 

[A.  D.  1143.]  A  premature  death  had  swept  away  the  two  eldest  sons  of 
John  the  Handsome ;  of  the  two  survivors,  Isaac  and  Manuel,  his  judgment  or 
afiection  preferred  the  younger;  and  the  choice  of  the  dying  prince  was  rati- 
fied by  the  soldiers  who  had  applauded  the  valour  of  his  favourite  in  the 
Turkish  war.  The  faithful  Axurcn  hastened  to  the  capital,  secured  the  per- 
son  of  Isaac  in  honourable  confinement,  and  purchased  with  a  gift  of  two  hun- 
dred poumb  of  silver,  the  leading  ecchssiastics  of  St.  Sopbiat  ^bo  posaessed  a 
decisive  voice  in  the  consecratkm  of  an  emperor.  With  his  veteran  and  afleo* 
tionate  troops,  Manuel  soon  visited  Constantinople ;  his  brother  acquiesced  in 
the  title  of  Sebastocrator ;  his  subiects  admired  the  lofty  stature  and  martial 
graces  of  their  new  sovereign,  and  listened  with  credulity  to  the  flattering  pro- 
mise, that  he  blended  the  wisdom  of  age  with  the  activity  and  vigour  of  youth. 
By  the  experience  of  his  government  they  were  taught,  that  be  emulated  the 
epirit,  and  shared  the  talents,  of  his  father,  whose  social  virtues  were  buried  in 
the  grave.  A  reign  of  thirty-seven  yean  is  filled  by  a  perpetual  though  various 
warfare  against  the  Turks,  the  Christians,  and  the  hordes  of  the  wilderness 
beyond  the  Danube.  The  arms  of  Manuel  were  exercised  on  Mount  Taurus, 
in  the  plains  of  Hungary,  on  the  coast  of  Ital;^  and  Egypt,  and  on  the  seas  ot 
Sicily  and  Greece :  the  influence  of  his  negotiations  extended  from  Jerusalem 
io  Rome  and  Russia ;  and  the  Byzantine  monarchy,  for  a  while,  became  an 
obiect  of  respect  or  terror  to  the  poweia  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Educated  in  the 
si  Ik  and  purple  of  the  East,  Manuel  possessed  the  iron  temper  of  a*'  soMier. 
which  cannot  easily  be  paralleled,  except  in  the  lives  of  Richard  the  First  ot 
England,  and  of  Cnaries  the  Twelfth  ot  Sweden.  Such  was  his  strength  and 
exercise  in  arms,  that  Raymond,  surnamed  the  Hercules  of  Antioch,  was  inca- 
pable of  wielding  the  lance  and  buckler  of  the  Greek  emperor.  In  a  femous 
tournament,  he  entered  the  lists  on  a  fiery  courser,  and  overturned  in  his  first 
career  two  of  the  stoutest  of  the  Italian  knights.  The  first  in  the  charge^  the 
last  in  the  retreat,  his  friends  and  his  enemies  alike  trembled,  the  former  for  hit 
^fety,  and  the  latter  for  their  own.  After  posting  an  ambuscade  m  a  wood, 
he  rode  forward  in  search  of  some  perilous  adventure,  accompanied  only  by 
his  brother  and  the  faithful  Axurch,  who  refused  to  desert  tneir  sovereign. 
Eighteen  horsemen,  after  a  short  combat,  fled  before  them  :  but  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  increased ;  the  march  of  the  reinforcement  was  tardy  and  fearful, 
and  Manuel,  without  receiving  a  wound,  cut  his  way  through  a  squadron  of 
Ave  hundred  Turks.  In  a  battle  against  the  Hungarians,  impatient  ot  the  slow- 
ness of  his  troops,  he  snatched  a  standard  from  the  head  of  the  column,  and  was 
Ihe  first,  almost  alone,  who  passed  a  bridge  that  separated  him  from  the  enemy. 
In  the  same  country,  after  transporting  his  army  beyond  the  Save,  he  sent  back 
'the  boats,  with  an  order  under  pain  ot  death,  to  their  commander,  that  he  should 
leave  him  to  conquer  or  die  on  that  hostile  land.  In  the  sieee  of  Corfu,  towing 
at\er  him  a  captive  galley,  the  emperor  stood  ak>ft  on  the  poop,  opposing 
against  the  volleys  of  darts  and  stones,  a  larre  buckler  and  a  flowing^  sail,  nor 
-coukl  he  have  escaped  inevitable  death,  baa  not  the  Sicilian  admiral  enjoined 
his  archers  to  respect  the  person  of  a  hero.  In  one  day,  he  is  said  to  have  slain 
above  forty  of  the  Barbarians  with  his  own  hand ;  lie  returned  to  the  camp^ 
drae^ing  ak>ng  four  Turkish  prisoners,  whom  he  had  tied  to  the  rim  of  hit 
saddle :  he  was  ever  the  foremost  to  provoke  or  to  accept  a  single  combat ;  and 
ihe  gtgasUic  champions,  who  encountered  his  arm,  were  transpierced  by  tkm 
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hnce»  or  cut  asunder  by  the  sword*  of  the  invincible  Manuel.  The  stoiy  of 
his  exploitSt  which  appear  as  a  model  or  a  copy  of  the  romances  of  chivaiiy, 
may  induce  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  the  veracity  of  the  Greeks :  I  will  not, 
to  vindicate  their  credit,  endanj^r  my  own ;  yet  I  may  observe,  that  in  the  lonr 
series  of  their  annals*  Manuel  is  the  only  prince  who  has  been  the  subject  ot 
similar  examration.  With  the  valour  of  a  soldier,  be  did  not  unite  the  skill  or 
prudence  oT  a  general :  his  victories  were  not  productive  of  any  permanent  or 
useful  conquest :  and  his  Turkish  laurels  were  blasted  in  htf  fast  unfortunate 
campaign,  in  which  he  lost  his  army  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia,  and  owed  his 
deliverance  to  the  generosity  of  the  sultan.  But  the  most  singuls^r  feature  in 
the  character  of  Manuel,  is  the  contrast  and  vicissitude  of  labour  and  sloth,  of 
hardiness  and  effeminacy.  In  war  he  seemed  ignorant  of  peace,  in  peace  he 
appeared  incapable  of  war.  In  the  field  he  slept  in  the  sun  or  in  the  snow,  tired 
in  the  longest  marches  the  strength  of  his  men  and  horses,  and  shared  with  a 
smile  tbe  abstinence  or  diet  of  the  camp.  No  sooner  did  he  return  to  Constan- 
tinople, than  he  resigned  himself  to  the  arts  and  pleasures  of  a  life  of  luxury: 
the  expense  of  his  dress,  his  table,  and  his  palace,  surpassed  the  measure  of  nts 
predecessors,  and  whole  summer  days  were  idly  wasted  in  the  delicious  isles 
of  the  Propontis,  in  the  incestuous  love  of  his  niece  ^Theodora.  The  double 
cost  of  a  wariike  and  dissolute  prince,  exhausted  tbe  revenue,  and  multiplied 
tbe  taxes ;  and  Manuel,  in  the  distress  of  his  last  Turkish  camp,  endured  a 
bitter  reproach  from  tbe  mouth  of  a  desperate  soldier.  As  be  (|uencbed  his 
thirst,  he  complained  that  the  water  of  a  fountain  was  mingled  with  Christian 
blood.  **  It  is  not  the  first  time,"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  ^  that  you 
have  drank,  O  emperor,  the  blood  of  your  Christian  subjects."  Manuel  Com- 
nenus  was  twice  married,  to  the  virtuous  Bertha  or  Irene  of  Germany,  and  to 
the  beauteous  Maria,  a  French  or  Latin  princess  of  Antioch.  The  onfy  daugh- 
ter of  his  first  wife  was  destined  for  Belaf  an  Hungarian  prince,  who  was  educated 
at  Constantinople  under  tbe  name  of  Alexius ;  and  the  consummation  of  their 
nuptials  might  have  transferred  the  Roman  sceptre  to  a  race  of  free  and  warlike 
Barbarians.  But  as  soon  as  Maria  of  Antioch  had  given  a  son  and  heir  to  the 
empire,  tbe  presumptive  rights  of  Bela  were  abolished,  and  he  was  deprived  of 
bis  promisea  bride ;  but  tbe  Hungarian  prince  resumed  his  name  and  the  king- 
dom ot  bis  fathers,  and  displayed  such  virtues  as  miebt  excite  tbe  regret  and 
envy  of  the  Greeks.  The  son  of  Maria  was  named  Alexius ;  and  at  the  age  of 
ten  years,  be  ascended  the  Byzantine  throne,  after  his  £aither'i  decease  had 
closed  the  glories  of  the  Comnenian  line. 

[A.  D.  1180.]  The  fraternal  concord  of  tbe  two  sons  of  the  great  Alexius^ 
had  been  sometimes  clouded  by  an  opposition  of  interest  and  passion.  Bj 
ambition,  Isaac  the  Sabastocrator  was  excited  to  flight  and  reoellioo,  from 
whence  be  was  reclaimed  by  the  firmness  and  clemency  of  John  tbe  Hand- 
some. The  errors  of  Isaac,  the  father  of  the  emperors  of  Trebizond,  were  short 
and  venial ;  but  John,  tbe  elder  of  his  sons,  renounced  for  ever  bis  religion. 
Provoked  by  a  real  or  imaginary  insult  of  bis  uncle,  he  escaped,  from  the 
Roman  to  tbe  TuHcisb  camp :  his  aposlacy  was  rewarded  witn  the  sultan's 
•daughter,  the  title  of  Chelebi,  or  noble,  and  the  inheritance  of  a  princely 
•estate ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Mahomet  the  second  boasted  of  his  Impe- 
rial descent  from  the  Comnenian  family.  Andronicus,  younger  brother  of  John, 
son  of  Isaac,  and  grandson  of  Alexius  Uomnenus,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
•characters  of  the  age ;  and  his  genuine  adventures  might  form  the  subject  of  a 
yery  singular  romance.  To  justify  tbe  choice  of  three  ladies  of  ro}[al  birth,  it 
IS  incumbent  on  me  to  observe,  that  their  fortunate  lover  was  cast  in  the  best 
proportions  of  strength  and  beauty ;  and  that  tbe  want  of  the  softer  graces  was 
«upplied  by  a  manly  countenance,  a  loAy  stature,  athletic  muscles,  and  tbe  air 
and  deportment  of  a  soldier.  The  preservation,  in  his  old  age,  of  health  and 
vigour,  was  tbe  reward  of  temperance  and  exercise.  A  piece  of  bread  and  a 
draught  of  water  was  often  his  sole  and  evening  repast ;  and  if  he  tasted  of  a 
wild  boar,  or  a  stag,  which  he  bad  roasted  with  his  own  hands,  it  was  the  well- 
amed  fruit  of  a  laborious  chase.    Dexterous  in  arms,  he  was  ignorant  of  fear : 
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bit  persuasive  eloquence  could  bend  to  every  situation  and  chamcter  of  Iiie 
his  style,  tbouffh  not  his  practice.  Was  fashioned  by  the  example  of  St  Paul ; 
and,  in  every  deed  of  mischief,  he  had  a  heart  to  resolve^  a  bead  to  contrive*, 
and  a  band  to  execute.  In  bis  youth,  afler  the  death  of  the  empercM'  iobn  be 
followed  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army ;  but,  in  the  march  thitHigh  Asia  Minor,, 
design  or  accident  tempted  him  to  wander  in  tbe  mountains ;  the  hunter  wae 
encompassed  by  the  Turkish  huntsmen,  and  he  remained  somie  time  arductant 
or  willW  captive  in  the  power  of  the  sultan.  His  virtues  and  vices  recoiii- 
mended  him  to  tbe  favour  of  his  cousin:  be  shared  tbe  perils  and  the  pleasuiee 
of  JManuel :  and  while  the  emperor  lived  in  public  incest  with  his  niece  Theo- 
dora, theafections  of  her  sister  Eudocia  were  seduced  and  enjoyed  by  Andro- 
nicus.  Above  the  decencies  of  her  sex  and  rank,  she  gloried  in  the  name  of  his 
concubine ;  and  both  tbe  paJace  and  the  camp  eould  witness  that  she  slept,  or 
watched,  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.  She  accompanied  him  to  his  military  com- 
mand of  Cilicia.  the  first  scene  of  his  valour  and  imprudence.  He  pressed,  with 
active  ardour,  the  sImo  of  Mopsuestia :  the  day  wjf3  employed  in  tbe  boldest 
attacks ;  but  tbe  nispbt  was  wasted  in  song  ana  dance ;  and  a  band  of  Greek 
comedians  formed  tne  choicest  part  of  his  retinue.  Andionicus  was  surprised 
by  the  sally  of  a  vigilant  foe ;  t>ut»  while  his  troops  fled  in  disorder,  his  mviocible 
lauDce  transpiercea  the  thickest  ranks  of  the  Armenians.  On  bis  relum  to  ihe 
Imperial  camp  in  Macedonia,  he  was  received  fay  Manuel  with  public  smiles 
ana  a  private  reproof;  but  the  dutcbies  of  Naissus,  Braniseba,  and  Castoria, 
were  tbe  rewara  or  consolation  of  tbe  uosuccesaful  general.  Eudocia  stiU 
attended  his  motions :  at  midnight,  their  tent  was  suddenly  attacked  by  her 
an^  brothers,  impatient  to  expiate  her  infamy  in  his  blood :  his  daring  spirit 
letused  her  advice,  and  the  disguise  of  a  female  habit :  and  boldly  starting  irom 
his  couch,  be  drew  bis  sword,  and  cut  his  way  thiouga  the  numevous  assassins. 
It  was  here  that  he  first  betrayed  his  ingratitude  and  treachery :  he  engaged  in 
a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Icing  of  Hungaiy  and  the  German  em- 
peror :  approached  the  royal  tent  at  a  suspickNis  hour,  with  a  drawn  sword, 
and,  under  the  mask  of  a  Latin  soldier,  avowed  an  intention  of  revenge  against 
a  mortal  foe ;  and  vnprudeotlv  praised  the  fleetness  of  his  horse,  as  an  lostru- 
ment  of  flight  and  safety.  Tbe  monarch  dissembled  his  suspicions,  but,  after 
tiie  close  of  the  campaign,  Andronicus  was  arrested  and  strictly  confined  in  a 
lower  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople. 

In  this  prison  he  was  left  above  twelve  years ;  a  most  painfiil  restraint,  frooi 
which  tbe  thirst  of  action  and  pleasure  perpetually  urged  him  to  escape. 
Alone  and  pensive,  be  perceived  some  broken  bricks  in  a  comer  of  the  chamber, 
and  gradually  widened  the  passage,  till  he  had  expk)red  a  dark  and  foii^tea 
recess.  Into  this  hole  he  conveyed  himself^  and  the  remains  of  his  provisions, 
replacing  the  bricks  in  their  former  position,  and  erasing  with  care  tbe  foot 
steps  of  nis  retreat.  At  the  hour  of  the  customaiy  visit,  bis  guards  were  amaxed 
by  the  silence  and  solitude  of  tbe  prison,  and  reported,  with  shame  and  iear,  his 
incomprehensible  flight.  The  gates  of  the  palace  and  city  were  instantly  shut : 
the  strictest  orders  were  despatched  into  the  provinces,  lor  the  recovery  of  tbe 
fugitive ;  and  bis  wife,  on  the  suspicion  of  a  dknis  act,  was  basely  imprisoned 
in  the  same  tower.  At  the  dead  of  ni^ht,  she  beheld  a  spectre :  she  recognised 
her  husband :  they  shared  their  provisions ;  and  a  son  was  the  fruit  oi  these 
stolen  interviews,  which  alleviatea  the  tediousness  of  their  confinement  In  tbe 
custody  of  a  woman,  the  vigilance  of  the  k^pers  was  insensibly  relaxed ;  and 
the  captive  had  accomplished  his  real  escape,  when  he  was  discovered,  brought 
back  to  Constantinople^  and  loaded  with  a  double  chain.  At  length  be  found 
the  moment,  and  the  means,  of  his  deliversnce.  A  boy,  his  domestic  servant, 
intoxicated  the  guards,  and  obtained  in  wax  the  impression  of  the  keys.  By 
the  diligence  of  his  friends,  a  similar  key,  with  a  Uindle  of  ropes,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  prison,  in  the  bottom  of  a  hogshead.  Andronicus  emptoyed. 
With  industry  and  courage,  the  instruments  of  his  safety,  unlocked  the  doors, 
descended  from  tbe  tower,  concealed  himself  all  day  among  the  bushes  and 
scaled  in  the  night  the  garden  wall  of  the  palace.    A  boa4  was  statkxied  for  hia 
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ttoeption :  he  visited  his  own  house*  embraced  bis  childreii^  cast  away  his 
chaiiiy  mounted  a  fleet  boise*  and  /directed  bis  rapid  course  toward  the  bws  of 
the  Danube.  At  Ancbialus  in  Thrace,  an  intrepid  friend  supplied  bim  .with 
horses  and  money:  he  passed  the  river,  traversed  wiib  speea  the  desert  of 
Moldavia  and  the  Carpathian  bills,  and  bad  almost  reached  the  town  of  Halicz» 
tn  the  Polish  Russia,  when  he  was  intercepted  by  a  party  of  Wa]achians,  who 
resolved  to  convey  their  important  captive  to  CQnstautino|>le.  His  presence  of 
mind  again  extricated  him  from  this  danger.  Under  pretence  of  sickness,  he 
dismounted  in  the  nkht^  and  was  allowed  to  stej^  aside  from  the  troop :  he 
planted  in  the  g^und  his  long  ptafif;  clothed  it  with  his  cap  and  upper  gar- 
ment ;  and,  stealing  into  the  woocL  left  a  phantom  to  amuse,  for  some  time,  the 
eves  of  the  Walachians.  From  Halicz  be  was  honourably  conducted  to  Kiow, 
the  residence  of  the  great  duke :  the  subde  Greek  soon  obtained  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  leroslaus :  his  character  could  assume  the  manners  of  every 
climate :  and  the  Barbarians  applauded  his  strength  and  courage  in  the  chase 
of  the  elks  and  bears  of  the  forest.  In  this  northern  region  he  deserved  the  ibf- 
(fiveoess  of  Manuel,  who  solicited  the  Russian  prince  to  join  his  arms  in  the 
invasion  of  Hurigary.  The  influence  of  Andronicus  achieved  this  important 
eervice :  his  private  treaty  was  signed  with  a  promise  of  fidelity  on  one  side, 
and  of  oblivion  on  the  other;  and  he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Russian 
cavalry,  from  the  Borvsthenes  to  the  Danube.  In  his  resentment  Manuel  had 
«ver  sympathized  with  the  martial  and  dissolute  character  of  his  cousin ;  and 
his  free  pardon  was  sealed  in  the  assault  of  Zemlin,  in  which  he  was  second* 
and  second  only,  to  the  valour  of  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  was  the  exile  restored  to  freedom  and  his  country,  than  his  ambi- 
tion revived,  at  first  to  his  own,  and  at  Jei>gth  to  the  public  misfortune.  A 
daughter  of  Manuel  was  a  feeble  bar  to  the  succession  of  the  m<»e  deserving 
males  of  the  Comnenian  blood :  her  future  marriage  with  the  prince  of  Hungary 
was  repugnant  to  the  hopes  or  prejudices  of  the  princes  and  nobles.  But  when 
an  oath  of  allegiance  was  required  to  the  presumptive  heir,  Andronicus  alone 
asserted  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name,  aeclinea  the  unlawful  ef^g^a^ement* 
and  boldly  protested  against  the  adoption  of  a  stranger.  Hb  patriotism  was 
offensive  to  the  emperor,  but  be  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  was 
removed  from  the  royal  presence^  by  an  honourable  banishment,  a  second  com  - 
mand  of  the  Cilician  frontier,  with  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  revenues  oL 
Cjrprus.  In  this  station  the  Armenians  again  exercised  his  courage  and  exposedi 
his  negligence ;  and  the  same  rebel,  who  baffled  all  his  operations,  was  un- 
horsed^ and  almost  slain  by  Ihe  vigour  of  his  lance.  But  Andronicus  soon  dis- 
covered a  more  easy  and  pleasing  conquest,  the  beautiful  Philippe,  sister  of  the 
empress  Maria,  ana  daughter  of  Kaymond  of  Poitou,  the  Latin  prince  of  Anti- 
och.  For  her  sake,  he  cUeserted  his  statipn,  and  wasted  the  summer  in  balls  and 
tournaments :  to  his  love  she  sacrificed  her  innocence,  her  reputation,  and  the 
offer  of  an  advantageous  marriage.  But  Ihe  lesentment  of  Manuel  for  this 
domestic  affront,  interrupted  his  pleasures :  Andronicus  left  the  indiscreet  prin- 
cess to  weep  and  to  repent ;  and,  with  a  band  of  desperate  adventurers,  under- 
took the  piu^rimage  of  Jerusalem.  His  birth,  his  martial  renown,  and  profes- 
sions of  zeaC  announced  him  as  the  champion  of  the  cross :  he  soon  captivated 
both  the  clergy  and  the  king ;  and  the  Greek  prince  was  invested  with  the 
lordship  of  Berytus,  on  the  coast  of  Phmnicia.  In  his  neighbourhood  resided  a 
youi^  and  handsome  queen,  of  his  own  nation  and  family,  great  granddaughter 
of  the  emperor  Alexis,  and  widow  of  Baldwin  the  Third,  king  of  Jerusalem. 
She  visited  and  loved  her  kinsman.  Theodora  was  the  third  victim  of  his 
amorous  seduction ;  and  her  shsme  was  more  public  and  scandalous  than  that 
.  of  her  predecessors.  The  emperor  still  thirsted  for  revenge  ;  and  his  subjects 
and  alfies  of  the  Syrian  frontjer^  were  repeatedly  pressedto seige  the ]persQi)i» 
and  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  fugitive.  In  Palestine  he  was  no  k>nger  sale ;  but 
the  tender  Theodora  reveafed  his  danger  and  accompanied  his  flight  Tlie 
queen  of  JcrMsalem  was  exposed  to  the  £ast,  his  obseqMious  concimie  ;  aiMi 
two  illf^gitimate  children  were  the  living  moiMtmeDts  of  her  weakness.    Diiitte* 
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CU8  was  his  first  refuge ;  and  in  (be  characters  of  the  great  Noureddin  and  d'h 
servant  Saladin,  the  superstitious  Greek  miebl  learn  to  revere  the  virtues  of  the 
Mussulmans.  As  the  friend  of  Noureddin  be  visiled,  most  probably,  Bagdad, 
and  the  courts  of  Persia :  and,  aOer  a  lone  circuit  round  the  Casjpian  Sea  and 
the  mountains  of  6eoigia»  he  finally  settled  among  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  countiy.  The  Sultan  of  Coloiiia  afforded  a  hos- 
pitable retreat  to  Andronicus,  his  mistress,  and  his  band  of  outlaws :  the  debf 
of  gratitude  was  paid  by  freouent  inroads  in  the  Roman  orovince  of  Trebi- 
zond ;  and  he  seloom  retumea  without  an  ample  harvest  of  spoil  and  of  Chris- 
tian captives.  In  the  stoi^  of  his  adventures,  be  was  fond  of  comparing  himself 
to  David,  who  escaped,  by  a  long  exile,  the  snares  of  the  wicked.  But  the 
loyal  prophet  (he  presumed  to  add)  was  content  to  lurk  on  thf"  bordem  of 
Judea,  to  slay  an  Amalekite,  and  to  threaten,  in  his  miserable  state,  the  life  of 
the  avaricious  Nabal.  The  excursions  of  the  Comnenian  prince  had  a  wider 
range ;  and  he  had  spread  over  the  Eastern  world  the  gloiy  of  his  name  and 
religion.  By  a  sentence  of  the  Greek  church  the  licentious  rover  had  beeir 
separated  from  the  faithful ;  but  even  bis  excommunication  may  prove,  that  he 
never  abjured  the  profession  of  Christianity. 

His  vigilance  had  eluded  or  repelled  the  open  and  secret  persecution  of  the 
emperor ;  but  he  was  at  length  ensnared  by  the  cantivity  of  his  female  com- 
panion. The  governor  of  Trebizond  succeeded  in  bis  attempt  to  surprise  the 
person  of  Theodora :  the  queen  of  Jerusalem  and  her  two  children  were  sent 
to  Constantinople,  and  their  loss  imbittered  the  tedious  solitude  of  banishment. 
The  fugitive  implored  and  obtained  a  final  pardon,  with  leave  to  throw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  bis  sovereign,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  submission  of  this 
baugbtr  spirit.  Prostrate  on  the  ground,  he  deplored  with  tears  and  groans  the 
guilt  of  his  past  rebellion ;  nor  would  be  presume  to  arise  unless  some  faithful 
subject  would  drag  him  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  by  an  iron  chain  with  which 
be  nad  secretl;^  encircled  his  neck.  This  extraordinaiy  penance  excited  the 
wonder  and  pity  of  the  assembly :  his  sins  were  foi|^iven  by  the  church  and 
state ;  but  the  just  suspicions  of  Manuel  fixed  his  residence  at  a  distance  from 
the  court,  at  Oenoe,  a  town  of  Pontus,  surrounded  with  rich  vineyards,  and 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  xhe  death  of  Manuel,  and  the  disorders 
of  the  minority,  soon  opened  the  fairest  field  to  his  ambition.  The  emperor 
was  a  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  aee,  without  vigour,  or  wisdom,  or 
experience :  his  mother,  the  empress  Mary,  abandoned  her  person  and  govern- 
ment to  a  favourite  of  the  Comnenian  name:  and  his  sister,  another  Maiy, 
whose  husband,  an  Italian,  was  decorated  with  the  title  of  Cesar,  excited  a 
conspiracy,  and  at  length  an  insurrection,  against  her  odious  stepmother.  The 
provinces  were  forgotten,  the  capital  was  in  flames,  and  a  centuiy  of  peace  and 
order  was  overthrown  in  the  vice  and  weakness  of  a  few  months.  A  civil  war 
was  kindled  in  Constantinople  ;  the  two  factions  fought  a  bloody  battle  in  the* 
square  of  the  palace,  and  the  rebels  sustained  a  regular  siege  in  the  cathedral' 
ot  St.  Sophia.  The  patriarch  laboured  with  honest  zeal  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
the  republic,  the  most  respectable  patriots  called  aloud  for  a  guardian  and' 
avenger,  and  everj  tongue  repeated  the  praise  of  the  talents  and  even  the 
virtues  of  Andronicus.  In  his  retirement,  he  affected  to  revolve  the  splemn 
duties  of  his  oath :  **  If  the  safety  or  honour  of  the  Imperial  family  be  threatened,. 
I  will  reveal  and  oppose  the  mischief  to  the  utmost  of  my  power."  His  cor- 
respondence with  the  patriarch  and  patricians  was  seasoned  with  apt  Quotations 
from  the  psalms  of  David  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and  he  patiently  waited 
till  he  was  called  to  her  deliverance  by  the  voice  of  his  country.  In  his  march 
from  Oenoe  to  Constantinople,  his  slender  train  insensibhy  swelled  to  a  crowd 
and  an  armyj  his  professions  of  rel^ion  and  loyalty  were  mistaken  for  the 
language  of  nis  heart  j  and  the  simplicity  of  a  foreigp  dress,  which  showed  to 
advantage  his  majestic  stature,  displayed  a  lively  image  of  his  poverty  and 
exile.  All  opposition  sunk  before  him ;  he  reached  the  straits  of  the  Thracian 
Bospbonis ;  the  Bvzantine  navy  sailed  from  the  harbour  to  receive  and  trans- 
port the  saviour  of  the  empire :  the  tMient  was  loud  and  irresistible,  and  the-- 
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^ I  who  had  basked  in  the  sufishine  of  royal  favoar  disappeared  at  the  hiast 

of  the  slonn.  It  was  the  first  care  of  Andronicus  to  occupy  tne  palace,  to  salute- 
the  emperofy  to  confine  his  mother,  to  punish  trar  minister,  ana  tb  restore  the* 
public  order  and  tranquillity.  He  then  visited  the  sepulchre  of  Manuel :  the 
•pectators  were  ordered  to  stand  aloof,  but,  as  he  bowed  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  they  beard,  or  thought  ihey  heard,  a  murmur  of  triumph  and  revenge. 
**  I  no  longer  fear  thee,  my  old  enemy,  who  hast  driven  me  a  vagabond  to- 
every  climate  of  the  earth.  Thou  art  safely  deposited  under  a  sevenfold  dome^ 
from  whence  thou  canst  never  arise  till  the  signal  of  the  last  trumpet.  It  is' 
now  mj  turn,  and  speedily  will  I  trample  on  thy  ashes  and  thy  posterity  '^ 
From  his  subsequent  tyranny  we  may  impute  such  feelings  to  the  man  and  the 
moment :  but  it  is  not  extremely  probable  that  he  ^ve  an  articulate  sound  to 
bis  secret  thouj^hts.  In  the  first  months  of  his  admmistratton,  his  designs  were' 
Teiled  by  a  fair  semblance  of  hypocrisy,  which  could  delqde  only  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude :  the  coronation  of  Alexius  was  perfonned  with  du^  solemnity,  and 
his  perfidious  guardian,  holding  in  his  hands  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  mosf 
fervently  declared,  that  he  lived,  and  was  ready  to  die,  for  the  service  of  hia- 
beloved  pupil.  But  his  numerous  adherents  were  instructed  to  maintain,  that 
the  sinking  empire  must  perish  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  that  the  Romans  could 
only  be  saved  by  a  veteran  prince,  bold  in  arms,  sktlt'ul  in  policy,  and  taught 
to  reign  by  the  long  experience  of  fortune  and  mankind :  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  every  citizen  to  force  the  relgctant  modesty  of  Androoicus  to  undertake 
the  burthen  of  the  public  care.  The  young  emperor  was  himself  constrained 
to  join  his  voice  to  the  general  acclamation,  and  to  solicit  the  association  of  a 
colleague,  who  instantly  degraded  him  from  the  supreme  rank,  secluded  his 
person,  and  verified  the  rash  declaration  of  the  patriarch,  that  Alexhis  might  be 
considered  as  dead,  so  soon  as  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  his  guardian 
But  his  death  was  preceded  by  the  imprisonment  and  execution  of  his  mother. 
Afler  blackening  her  reputation,  and  inflaming  against  her  the  passions  of  the 
multitude,  the  tyrant  accused  and  tried  the  empress  for  a  treasonable  correspond* 
epce  with  the  king  of  Huneary.  His  own  son,  a  youth  of  honour  and  humanity, 
avowed  his  abhorrence  of  tnis  flagitious  act,  and  three  of  the  judges  had  the 
merit  of  preferring  their  conscience  to  their  safety ;  but  the  obsequious  tribunaL 
without  requiring  any  proof,  or  hearing  any  defence,  condemned  the  widow  of 
Manuel ;  and  her  unfortunate  son  subscribed  the  sentence  of  her  death.  Maria 
was  strangled,  her  corpse  was  buried  in  the  sea,  and  her  memory  was  wounded 
by  the  insult  most  offensive  to  female  vanity,  a  false  and  ugly  representation 
or  her  beauteous  form.  The  fate  of  her  son  was  not  long  deferred :  he  wa» 
strangled  with  a  bowstring,  and  the  tyrant,  insensible  to  pity  or  remorse, 
aider  surveying  the  body  ot"  the  innocent  youth,  struck  ft  rudely  with  hi» 
foot :  **  Thy  father,"  he  cried,  ^  was  a  Anovs,  thy  mother  a  whortt  and  thyself 
zfooir 

[A.  D.  1183.]  The  Roman  sceptre,  the  reward  of  his  crimes,  was  held  b^ 
Andronicus  about  three  years  and  a  half  as  (he  guardian  or  sovereign  of  the 
empire.  His  government  exhibited  a  singular  contrast  of  vice  and  virtue. 
When  he  listened  to  his  passions,  he  was  a  scouige,  when  he  consulted  hiS' 
reason,  the  father,  of  his  people.  In  the  exercise  of  private  justice,  he  was 
equitable  and  rigorous :  a  shameful  and  pernicious  venality  was  abolished,  and 
the  offices  were  nlled  with  the  most  deserving  candidates  by  a  prince  who  had 
sense  to  choose,  and  severity  to  punish.  He  prohibited  the  inhuman  practice  of 
pillaeing  the  eoods  and  persons  of  shipwrecked  mariners ;  the  provinces,  so  long- 
the  objects  of  oppression  or  neglect,  revived  in  prosperity  and  plenty;  and  mil- 
lions applauded  the  distant  blessijM's  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  cursed  by  the 
witnesses  of  his  daily  cruelties.  Tbe  ancient  proverb.  That  bloodthirsty  is  the 
man  who  returns  from  banishment  to  power,  had  lieen  applied  with  too  much* 
truth  to  Marius  and  Tiberius ;  and  was  now  verified  for  the  third  time  in  the 
life  of  Andronicus.  His  memoiy  was  stored  with  a  black  list  of  the  enemies, 
and  rivals,  who  had  traduced  his  merit,  opposed  his  greatness,  or  insulted  hiri ' 
misfortunes ;  and  the  only  comfort  of  his  exile  was  the  sacred  hope  and  promise 
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of  severe.  The  necessary  extinctioD  of  the  yoong  emperor  and  hii  moHier, 
imposed  the  fatal  obligaiion  of  exlirpating  the  friends,  who  ba(ed»  and  roigbC 
puntsby  the  assasaio ;  and  Ibe  jrej>etition  of  mofder  Fendered  bim  lem  wlltingy 
.and  less  able,  to  iivgive/  A  bomd  narrative  of  tbe  victims  wbom  be  sacrificed 
by  poison  or  tbe  sword^  by  tbe  sea  or  tbe  flames,  would  be  less  expressive  or 
fan  cruelty  tban  tbe  appellation  of  tbe  Halcyon  days,  wluch  was  applied  to  a 
rare  and  bloodless  week  of  repose :  the  tyrant  strove  to  transfer,  on  the  laws 
and  tbe  judgeS)  some  portion  of  bis  guilt ;  but  the  mask  was  fallen,  and  his 
subject?  could  no  longer  mistake  tbe  true  author  of  their  calamities.  Tbe 
noblest  of  the  Greeks,  more  eapecsatty  those  who,  by  dcMctnt  or  alliance,  might 
dispute  tbe  Comnenian  inheritance,  escaped  from  the  monster's  den :  Nice  or 
Prusa,  Sicily  or  Cyprus,  were  thdr  places  of  wfiige ;  and  as  their  flight  was 
already  criminal,  they  aggfavated  tbeir  offuice  by  an  open  revolt,  and  tbe 
Imperial  title.  Vet  Aacuonicus  resisted  tbe  daggers  and  swords  pf  his  most 
formidable  enemies :  Nice  and  Pnisa  were  reduced  and  chastised  :  the  Sicilians 
were  content  with  the  sack  of  Thessabm'ca :  and  the  distance  of  Cypres  was 
not  more  propitious  to  the  rebel  than  to  tbe  ^^rent.  His  throne  was  subverted 
by  a  rival  without  merit,  and  a  people  without  anas.  Isaac  AngeKis,  a  de- 
scendant in  tbe  female  line  from  the  great  Alexius,  was  marked  as  a  victim,  by 
the  prudence  or  superstition  of  tbe  emperor.t  In  a  moment  of  despan*,  Angehn 
defended  bis  life  and  liberty,  slew  tbe  executioner,  and  fled  to  tbe  church  o(  St. 
^phia.  The  sanctuary  was  inseasibly  filled  with  a  curious  and  mournful 
crowd,  who,  in  his  fate,  prognosticated  their  own.  But  tbeir  lamentations 
were  soon  turned  to  curses,  and  their  curses  to  threats :  they  dared  to  ask, 
-**  Why  do  we  fear  ?  Why  do  we  obey  ?  We  are  mainr,  and  be  Is  one ;  our 
patience  is  the  only  bond  af  our  daveiy.'*  With  the  dawn  of  day  the  city 
Durst  into  a  general  seditkm,  tbe  prisons  were  thrown  open,  the  coldest  and 
most  servile  were  roused  to  the  defence  of  tbeir  country,  and  Isaac,  tbe  second 
of  tbe  name,  was  raised  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  throne.  Unconscious  of  his 
daii^er,  tbe  tyrant  was  absent ;  withdrawn  from  tbe  toils  of  state,  in  the  deH 
<iiim  islands  of  the  Propoatis.  He  had  contracted  an  indecent  marriage  with 
Alice,  or  Agnes,  daughter  of  Leiwis  tbe  Seventh  of  France,  and  relict  of  the 
unfortunate  Alexius ;  and  his  society,  more  suitable  to  his  temper  than  to  his 
ace,  was  composed  of  a  young  wife  and  a  favourite  concubine.  On  tbe  first 
alarm  he  ruwed  (o  ConstantiiMple^  impatient  ft>r  the  blood  of  the  guilty ;  but 
he  was  aatonished  by  4he  silence  ol  the  palace,  the  tumult  of  the  citr,  and  the 
general  desertion  ot  mankind.  Andrenicns  proclaimed  a  free  pardon  to  his 
sulpects ;  they  nekher  deiired,  nor  would  grant,  foi]riveneas :  he  offered  to 
resign  the  crown  to  his  son  Manuel ;  but  the  virtues  of  the  son  could  not  expi- 
atyt  his  father's  crimes.  The  sea  was  still  open  for  his  retreat ;  but  the  news 
of  the  revolution  had  flown  along  the  coast ;  when  fear  had  ceased,  obedience 
was  no  more ;  tbe  Imperial  galley  was  pursued  and  taken  by  an  armed  brigafr- 
tine ;  and  tbe  tyrant  was  dragged  to  tbe  presence  of  Isaac  Angekis,  loaded 
with  fetters^  and  a  long  chain  round  his  neck.  His  eloquence,  and  tbe  tears  of 
his  female  conipanions,  pleaded  in  vaan  for  his  life ;  but,  instead  of  tbe  decen- 
cies of  a  legal  execution,  tbe  new  monarch  abandoned  the  criminal  to  tbe 
numerous  sufferers,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  friend. 
His  teeth  and  hair,  an  ^e  and  a  hand,  were  tore  from  him,  as  a  poor  compen- 
sation for  their  loss ;  and  a  short  respite  ¥Pas  allowed,  that  he  might  feel  the 
bitterness  of  death.  Astride  on  a  camel,  without  any  danger  of  a  rescue,  he 
was  carried  throufsfa  tbe  city,  and  tbe  basest  of  tbe  populace  rejoiced  to  trample 
on  tbe  fallen  majesty  of  their  prince.  After  a  tnousand  blows  and  outrages, 
Andronicus  was  hung  hy  the  feet,  between  two  piUara  that  supported  tbe  statues 
of  a  wolf  and  a  sow ;  and  every  hand  that  could  reach  the  public  enemy, 
inflicted  on  bis  body  soose  mark  of  ingemoue  or  brutal  cruelty,  till  two  frtendly 
or  furious  Italians,  plunging^  their  swoids  into  his  body,  released  him  from  ail 
human  punishmenL  In  this  k>ng  and  painful  agony,  **  Lord  have  mennr  upon 
me  i  and  why  will  you  bruise  a  broken  reed  f"  were  tbe  only  woros  that 
escaped  from  his  mouth.    Our  hatred  fer  the  tyruit  i»  lost  m  pity  for  the  man* 
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nor  can  we  blame  bis  pusillanimous  resignation,  since  a  Greek  Chnstian  was 
Dolong:er  master  of  bis  life. 

SA.  D.  1 185.]  I  have  been  tempted  to  expatiate  on  tbe  extraordinary  cbaracfer 
adventures  of  Andronicus  ;  but  I  sball  bere  terminate  tbe  series  of  tbe  Greek 
emperors  since  the  time  of  Heraclius.  Tbe  branches  tbat  sprang  from  the  Com- 
•Denian  trunk  had  insensibly  withered ;  and  tbe  male  line  was  continued  only  .in 
the  posterity  of  Adronicus  himself,  who,  in  tbe  public  confusion,  usurped  the  sove- 
reigntj  of  Trebizond,  so  obscure  in  bistoiy,  and  so  famous  in  romance.  A 
private  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  Constantine  Angelus,  bad  emerged  to  wealth 
and  honours,  by  bis  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius.  His  son 
Andronicus  is  conspicuous  only  by  bis  cowardice.*  His  grandson  Isaac  punished 
and  succeeded  tbe  tyrant ;  but  be  was  dethroned  by  his  own  vices,  and  the 
ambition  of  his  brother:  and  their  discord  introduced  the  Latins  to  the  conquest 
of  Constantinople,  the  nrst  great  period  in  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire. 

[A.  D.  1204.^  If  we  compute  tbe  number  and  duration  of  the  reigns,  it  will 
"be  found,  that  a  oeriod  of  six  oundred  years  is  filled  by  sixty  emperors,  including 
in  the  Augustan  list  some  female  sovereigns ;  and  deducting  some  usurpers  who 
were  never  acknowledged  in  the  capital,  and  some  princes  who  did  not  live  to 
possess  their  inheritance.  The  average  proportion  will  allow  ten  years  for  each 
emperor,  far  below  tbe  chronological  rule  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who,  from  tbe 
experience  of  more  recent  and  regular  monarchies,  baa  defined  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  as  the  term  of  an  ordinary  reign.  The  fiyzantine  empire  was 
itiost  tranquil  and  prosperous  when  it  could  acquiesce  in  hereditary  succession ; 
five  dynasties,  the  Heraclian,  Isaurian,  Amorian,  Basilian,  and  Comnenian  fami- 
lies, enjoyed  and  transmitted  tbe  royal  patrimony  during  their  respective  series^ 
of  five,  four,  three,  six,  and  four  generations ;  several  princes  number  tbe  years 
of  their  reign  with  those  of  their  infancy  ;  and  Constantine  the  Seventh  and  bis 
twoj|randsons  occupy  tbe  space  of  an  entire  century.  But  in  the  intervals  of 
the  Byzantine  dynasties,  the  succession  is  rapid  and  broken,  and  tbe  name  of  a 
successful  candidate  is  speedily  erased  by  a  more  fortunate  competitor.  Many 
were  the  paths  that  led  to  the  summit  of  royalty ;  the  fabric  of  rebellion  was 
overtbrown  by  the  stroke  of  conspiracy,  or  undermined  by  the  silent  arts  of 
intrigue ;  the  uivourites  of  the  soldiers  or  people,  of  the  senate  or  clergy,  of  tbe 
women  and  eunuchs,  were  alternately  clothed  with  the  purple :  the  means  of 
their  elevation  were  base,  and  their  end  was  often  contemptible  or  tragic.  A 
being  of  the  nature  of  man,  endowed  with  the  same  faculties,  but  with  a  longer 
measure  of  existence,  would  cast  down  a  smile  of  pity  and  contempt  on  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  human  ambition,  so  eager,  in  a  narrow  span,  to  grasp  at  a 
precarious  and  short-lived  enjoyment.  It  is  thus  that  the  experience  of  bistoiy 
exalts  and  enlaiges  tbe  horizon  of  our  intellectual  view.  In  a  composition  of 
fiome  days,  in  a  perusal  of  some  hours,  six  hundred  years  have  rolled  away,  and 
the  duration  of  a  life  or  reign  is  contracted  to  a  fleeting  moment :  the  grave  is 
ever  beside  the  throne ;  tbe  success  of  a  criminal  is  almost  instantly  followed  by 
the  loss  of  his  prize ;  and  our  immortal  reason  survives  and  discfains  the  six^ 
phantoms  of  kiri&g  who  have  passed  before  our  eyes,  and  faintly  dwell  on  oar 
remembrance.  The  observation,  that,  in  every  age  and  climate,  ambition  has 
prevailed  with  tbe  same  commanding  eneigy,  may  abate  the  surprise  of  a  phi- 
losopher; but  while  he  condemns  tbe  yanity,  be  may  search  the  motive  of  this 
universal  desire  to  obtain  and  bold  tbe  sceptre  of  dominion.  To  the  greater 
part  of  the  Byzantine  series,  we  cannot  reasonably  ascribe  tbe  love  of  fame  and 
of  mankind.  The  virtue  alone  of  John  Comnenus  was  beneficent  and  pure: 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  princes,  who  precede  or  follow  that  respectable  name, 
liave  trod  with  some  dexterity  and  vigour  the  crooked  and  bloody  paths  of  a 
selfish  policy :  in  scrutinizing  the  imperfect  characters  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  Basil 
the  First,  and  Alexius  Comnenus,  of  Theophilus,  the  second  Basil,  and  Manuel 
Comnenus,  our  esteem  and  censure  are  almost  equally  balanced;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  Imperial  crowd  could  only  desire  and  expect  to  be  for^tten 
by  posterity.  Was  personal  happiness  the  aim  and  object  of  their  ambition  f 
<I  shall  not  descant  on  the  vulgar  topics  of  the  miseiy  of  kings :  but  I  may  surely 

Vol.  III.-Y 
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obfleiVe,  tiiat  their  condition,  of  all  others,  is  the  most  pregnant  wi6i  fear,  ami 
tbe  least  susceptible  of  hope.  For  these  oppiosite  passions,  a  laifer  scope  wa9 
auowed  in  the  revolutions  of  antiquity,  than  in  the  smooth  and  solid  temper  of 
Sie  modern  world,  which  cannot  easily  repeat  either  the  triumph  of  Alexander 
or  the  fall  of  Darius.  But  the  peculiar  infelicity  of  the  Byzantine  princeff 
exposed  them  to  domestic  perils,  without  affording  any  lively  promise  of  foieigv 
conquest.  From  the  pinnacle  of  greatness,  Anorbnicus  was  precipitated  by  M 
deaUi  more  cruel  and  shameful  than  that  of  the  vilest  malefactor ;  but  the  most 
glorious  of  hTs  predecessors  had  much  more  to  dread  from  their  subjects  than  to 
hope  from  their  enemies.  The  army  was  licentious  without  spirit,  the  nation 
turbulent  without  freedom  :  the  Barbarians  of  the  East  and  West  pressed  on  the 
monarchy,  and  (he  loss  of  the  provinces  was  terminated  by  the  final  servitude 
of  the  capital. 

The  entire  series  of  Roman  emperors,  from  the  first  of  the  Cesars  to  the  last 
of  the  Constantines,  extends  above  fifteen  hundred  years  :  and  the  term  of  domi- 
nion unbroken  by  foreign  conquest,  surpasses  toe  measure  of  the  ancient 
monarchies;  the  Assyrians  or  Medes,  the  successors  of  Cyrus,  pr  those  of 
Alexander. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

SUroduciionj  worAxjp^  and  persecution  of  imdgt9~~RevoU  ofltahf  akS  Romt^^ 
Temporal  donwuon  of  ike  popes— Congue^  of  Italy  by  the  Franh—EsfcJiluh^ 
ment  ^ imager— Oiarader  and  coronation  ofCkarlemagne — Ruioraiion  ani 
decay  of  Ae  Roman  empire  in  Hie  Westr-lndependence  of  taly — Con^uUm 
of  the  Germanic  body. 

In  the  connexion  of  the  church  and  state,  I  hav6  considered  ttie  former  as 
subservient  only,  and  relative,  to  the  latter ;  a  salutary  maxim,  if  in  &ct,  as  well 
as  in  narrative,  it  had  ever  been  held  sacred.  The  oriental  philosophy  of  (he 
unostics,  the  dark  s^byss  of  predestination  and  grace,  and  the  strange  transfor- 
mations of  the  Eucharist  from  the  sign  to  the  substance  of  Christ's  body,(l)  I  have 
purposely  abandoned  to  the  curiosity  of  s|>eculative  divines,  fiut  I  have 
]}eviewed,  with  diligence  and  pleasure,  the  ob|ects  of  ecclesiastical  histoir,  by 
which  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  were  materially  affectea,  the 

fropagation  of  Christianity,  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  ruin  of 
aganism,  and  the  sects  tnat  arose  from  the  mysteriQus  controversy  concerning 
the  Trini^  and  incarnation.  At  the  head  of  this  class,  vve  may  justljr  rank  the 
worshif)  of  images,  so  fiercely  disputed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  ;  since 
a  question  of  popular  superstition  produced  the  revolt  of  Ital^,  the  temporal^ 
power  of  the  popes,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  empire  m  the  West. 

The  primitive  Christians  were  possessed  with  an  unconquerable  repugnance 
to  the  use  and  abuse  of  images,  and  this  aversion  may  be  a^ribea  to  their 
descent  from  the  Jews,  and  tneir  enmity  to  the  Greeks.  The  Mosaic  law  had 
severely  proscribed  all  representations  of  the  Deity;  and  that  precept  was 
firmly  established,  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  chosen  people.  The 
wit  of  the  Christian  apologists  was  pointed  apinst  the  foolish  idolaters,  who 
bowed  before  the  workmanship  of  their  own  bands ;  the  images  of  brass  and 
marble,  which,  had  they  been  endowed  with  sense  and  motfon,  should  have 
started  rather  from  the  pedestal  to  adore  the  creative  powers  of  the  artist.(S) 
Perhaps  some  recent  and  imperfect  converts  of  the  Gnostic  tribe,  might  crown 
the  statues  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul  with  the  profane  honours  which  they  paid  to^ 

(1)  The  learned  Bolden  has  given  tfie  history  of  tramulMtftntlatkm  in  a  cowptchenrive  aodpltlw 
■entenee.    "  Thb  opinion  la  only  rlietorle  turood  into  logic.**    (Uii  Worka,  voL  UL  p*  9073,  In  hia  I^Ua- 

Ci)  Ncc  Intelligunt  hominea  ineptinlmi,  quod  ri  Henlire  simulacra  el  moverl  pooMnt,  adoratnra  bomi- 
Bam  f^lMent  a  quo  eunt  expoUta.  (Divin.  Inititut  1. 11.  e.  II.)  Lactantiot  la  Um  last,  as  well  as  tba  mosl 
^loqnant,  or  iht  Lttin  apologista.    Ttaeir  raillery  of  Mols  attacka  not  only  Um  ol^t,  bvt  Ilia  Aim  >■# 
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dnse  of  Aristotle  and  Py4liagoras  ;f  3)  but  the  public  religion  of  the  Cadiolics 
was  unifonniy  siaiple  and  spiritual ;  and  tbe  orst  notice  of  the  use  of  pictursa 
is  ID  tbe  censure  of  tbe  council  of  llliberis,  three  hundred  years  aAer  the  Cbrii- 
tian  era.  Under  tbe  successors  of  Constantine,  in  tbe  peace  and  iuzary  of  the 
triumpbant  churchy  the  more  prudent  bishops  condescended  to  indulge  a  yisrble 
supentitiooy  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  multitude;  and,  after  tbe  ruin  ofPai^nism^ 
they  were  no  longer  restrained  by  tbe  apprehension  of  an  odious  parallel.  Tbe 
first  introduction  of  a  symbolic  worship  was  in  the  veneration  of  the  cross,  and 
'ti  relics.  Tbe  saints  and  martyrs,  whose  intercession  was  implored,  were 
seated  on  the  right  band  of  Grod ;  but  tbe  gracious  and  often  supernatural 
favours,  which,  in  the  popular  beiiet^  were  showered  round  their  tomb,  conveyed 
an  un(]uestionable  sanction  of  tbe  devout  pilsrims,  who  visited,  and  touched^ 
and  kissed,  these  lifeless  remains,  the  memorials  of  their  merits  and  8uff»ringi(4i 
But  a  memorial,  more  interesting  than  tbe  skull  or  the  sandals  of  a  departea 
worthy,  is  a  faithful  copy  of  his  person  and  features  delineated  by  tbe  arts  of 
painting  or  sculpture,  in  every  age,  such  copies,  so  con^nial  to  human  feel* 
ings,  have  been  cherished  by  the  zeal  of  private  friendship,  or  public  esteem ; 
the  images  of  tbe  Roman  emperors  were  adom^  with  civil  and  almost  religiout 
honours ;  a  reverence  less  ostentatious,  but  more  sincere,  was  applied  to  the 
statues  M  sages  and  patriots ;  and  these  profane  virtues,  these  splenaid  sins^  dis- 
appeared in  tbe  presence  of  the  holy  men,  who  bad  died  for  their  celestial  and 
everlasting  oounby.  At  first,  tbe  experiment  was  made  with  caution  and 
scruple ;  and  tbe  venerable  pictures  were  discreetly  allowed  to  instruct  tbe 
ignorant,  to  awaken  tbe  cold,  and  to  gratify  the  prejudices  of  tbe  heathen  pso- 
selytes.  By  a  slow  though  inevitable  progression,  tbe  honours  of  tbe  original 
were  transferred  to  tbe  copy :  the  devout  Christian  prayed  before  tbe  image  of 
a  saint ;  and  tbe  Pagpan  rites  of  genuflexion,  luminaries,  and  incense,  again  stole 
into  tbe  Catholic  church.  Tbe  scruples  of  reason,  or  piety,  were  silenced  b^ 
the  strong  evidence  of  visions  and  miracles ;  and  the  pictures  which  speak,  and 
move,  arm  bleed,  must  be  endowed  with  a  divine  energy,  and  may  be  con* 
aidered  as  tbe  proper  objects  of  religious  adoration.  Tbe  most  audacious  pencil 
mif;bi  tremble  in  tbe  rash  attempt  of  definine,  by  forms  and  colours,  tbe  infinite 
Spirit,  the  eternal  Father,  who  pervades  and  sustains  the  univer9e.(6)  But  the 
superstitious  mind  was  more  easily  reconciled  to  paint  and  to  worship  tlie 
angels,  and, above  all,  tbe  Son  of  God,  under  tbe  human  shape,  which,  on  earth, 
they  have  condescended  to  assume.  The  second  person  of  tbe  Trinity  bad 
been  clothed  witb  a  real  and  mortal  body ;  but  that  body  bad  ascended  into 
heaven ;  and,  bad  not  some  similitude  been  presented  to  tbe  eyes  of  bis  dia* 
ciples,  tbe  spiritual  worship  of  Christ  might  have  been  obliterated  by  tbe  visible 
relics  and  representations  of  the  saints.  A  similar  indulgence  was  requisite, 
and  propitious,  for  tbe  Viigin  Mary  :  tbe  place  of  her  burial  was  unknown  ^ 
and  tlie  assumption  of  her  soul  and  body  into  heaven  was  adopted  by  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  The  use,  and  even  the  worship,  of  images, 
was  firmly  established  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century ;  they  were  fondly 
cherished  by  the  warm  imagination  of  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics :  the  Pantbe<» 
and  Vatican  were  adorned  with  the  emblems  of  a  new  superstition ;  but  tbit)- 
semblance  of  idolatry  was  more  coldly  entertained  by  tbe  rude  Barbarians  and 
tbe  Arian  clergy  of  tbe  West.  The  bolder  forms  of  sculpture,  in  brass  or 
marble,  which  peopled  tbe  temples  of  antiquity,  were  offensive  to  tbe  iancy  o# 
conscience  of  tbe  Christian  Greeks ;  and  a  smooth  surface  of  colours  has  ever 
been  esteemed  a  more  decent  and  harmless  mode  of  imitalion.(6) 

(S)  See  ffemBa,  Eplphaniae,  and  'Aagoitln  (Bamace,  Hlat  dm  Egllaei  Reftimi^  torn.  ft.  p,  1313). 
This  Onofltle  practice  Imm  a  ilngalar  affinity  with  the  private  wocaUp  of  Alexander  Beverue  (LaraprUS«% 
e  99^   Lardner,  Heatben  TeallnlnDte«^  vul.  UL  p.  84). 

(4)  See  Uiia  History,  vol.  it.  p.  3S.  96a 

(5)  0«  Y^  ^  QtQv  mirXw  tnrapx'^  '<oc  aXtprrov  ftop^t  "not  nt  n^numv  munl^iuv,  «n  «fM*  «ai 
ie«Ui(  rifv  vnpiwcov  «N  wpoavofXP*  ftna»  rifiay  tff^is  6isYimimiU¥  (Ouucilluni  Nioenuni,  ii.  in  CeU«it 
Labb.  torn.  vtii.  p.  IS35,  ediL  Veiiet.)  II  Mroit  peuiftire  A  propoa  de  ne  point  aonffrk  dMmaxefe  de  la  TA- 
■ltd  on  de  la  Divinity ;  lee  defemena  !«■  plua  zfM*  dee  iinacee  ayant  GO«idanine  ceUea  cl,  et  le  onncita  d« 
TicoM  ne  parlant  que  dee  Imafea  de  Jmub  Chrtat  etdee  Sainu  (Oupin,  BIMioL  Beelea.  toni.  ri.  p.  154). 
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.  The  merit  and  effect  of  a  copy  depends  on  its  resemblance  with  the  or^ml ; 
but  the  primitive  Christians  were  ignorant  of  the  genuine  features  of  the  Son  of 
God,  his  mother,  and  his  apostles :  the  statue  of  Christ  at  Paneas  in  Pale8tine(7) 
was  more  probably  that  ot  some  temporal  saviour ;  the  Gnostics  and  their  pro- 
caine monuments  were  reprobated ;  and  the  fancy  of  the  Christian  artists  could 
only  be  guided  by  the  clandestine  imitation  of  some  heathen  model.  In  this 
distress,  a  bold  and  dexterous  invention  assured  at  once  the  likeness  of  the 
image  and  the  innocence  of  the  worship.  A  new  superstructure  of  fable  was 
raised  on  the  popular  basis  of  a  Syrian  legend,  on  the  correspondence  of  Christ 
and  Abgarus,  so  famous  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  so  reluctantly  deserted  by  our 
modern  advocates.  The  bishop  of  CsesareafS^  records  the  epistie,(9)  but  be 
most  strangely  forgets  the  picture  of  Christ  ;(10)  the  perfect  impression  of  his  face 
on  a  linen,  with  which  he  gratified  the  faith  of  the  rojal  stranger,  who  had 
invoked  his  healing  power,  and  ofifered  the  strong  city  of  Edessa  to  protect  him 
i^ainst  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  The  ignorance  of  the  primitive  church  is 
explained  by  the  lon^  imprisonment  of  the  image  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  from 
whence,  after  an  oblivion  of  five  hundred  years,  it  was  released  by  some  prudent 
bishop,  and  seasonably  presented  to  the  devotion  of  the  times.    Its  first  and  most 

florious  exploit  was  tne  deliverance  of  the  city  from  the  arms  of  Cbosroes 
lushirvan;  and  it  was  soon  revered  as  a  pledge  of  the  divine  promise,  that 
fdessa  should  never  be  taken  by  a  foreign  enemy.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the 
Xext  of  Procopius  ascribes  the  double  deliverance  of  Edessa,  to  the  wealth  and 
valour  of  her  citizens,  who  purchased  the  abseiKe  and  repelled  the  assaults  of 
the  Persian  monarch.  He  was  ignorant,  the  profane  historian,  of  the  testimony 
which  he  is  compelled  to  deliver  in  the  ecclesiastical  page  of  Evagrius,  that 
the  Palladium  was  exposed  on  the  rampart,  and  that  the  water  which  had  been 
sprinkled  on  the  holy  face,  instead  of  quenching,  added  new  fuel  to  the  flames 
of  the  besi^ed.  After  this  important  service,  the  image  of  Edessa  was  pre- 
served with  respect  and  gratitude  :  and  if  the  Armenians  rejected  the  legend, 
the  more  credulous  GreeKs  adored  the  similitude,  which  was  not  the  work  of 
any  mortal  pencil,  but  the  immediate  creation  of  the  divine  original.  The  style 
and  sentiments  of  a  Byzantine  hymn  will  declare  how  far  their  worship  was 
removed  from  the  grossest  idolatry.  *^  How  can  vra  with  mortal  eyes  contem- 
plate this  image,  whose  celestial  splendour  the  host  of  heaven  presumes  not  to 
behold  ?  He  who  dwells  in  heaven  condescends  this  day  to  visit  us  by  his 
renerable  image ;  fls  who  is  seated  on  the  cherubim,  visits  us  this  day  oj  a 
picture,  which  the  Father  has  delineated  with  his  immaculate  hand,  which  he 
bas  formed  in  an  ineffable  manner,  and  which  we  sanctify  by  adoring  it  with  fear 
find  love."    Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  these  images,  made  wiihout 

Basnagef  torn.  li.  p.  1310—1337.  He  wai  a  proteitanl,  but  of  a  manly  spirit;  and  on  tliia  head  tiie  pro- 
caitantfl  are  so  notoriously  in  tho  riglit,  Uiai  they  can  venture  to  be  imparuaL  See  the  perpleziiy  of  poor 
friar  Pagi,  Crittca,  torn.  i.  p.  48. 

(7)  Aner  removine  some  tubblsh  of  miracle  and  inconsistency,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  as  late  as  ttw 
jear  300,  Paneas  in  Palestine  was  decorated  with  a  bronze  statue,  representing  a  grave  perwrna^e  wrapt 
In  a  cloak,  with  a  grateTuI  or  suppliant  female  Icneeling  before  bim,  and  that  an  inscription — rw  ^Mnypt. 
7w  tvtfyini — was  perhaps  inscribed  on  the  pedestaL  By  the  Christians,  this  group  was  foolishly  expiatnea 
«f  their  founder  and  the  poor  woman  wliom  he  had  cured  Of  the  bloody  flux.  (Euseb.  vii.  18.  Phllostorg. 
vU.  3,  Itc)  M.  de  Beauaobre  more  reasonably  conjectures  the  philosopher  Apollonius,  or  the  emperor 
Vespasian :  in  the  latter  supposition,  ihe^female  is  a  city,  a  province,  or  pertnps  the  queen  Bertnice  CBiUh 
QthSque  Gerroaniqne,  torn.  xiii.  p.  1- 


(8)  Euseb.  Hist  Eocles.  1. 1.  c.  13.  The  learned  Aseemannus  has  brought  up  the  coilaterel  aid  of  three 
Syrians,  St.  Ephrero,  Josua  Stylites,  and  James  bishop  of  Sarug;  but  I  do  not  find  any  notice  of  the  Sy^ 
riac  original  or  the  archives  of  Edessa  (BiblioL  Orieuu  torn.  i.  p.  318.  490.  554} ;  their  vague  belief  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Greeks. 

(9)  The  evidence  for  Uiera  epistles  is  stated  and  rejected  by  tlie  candid  Lardner  (Heathen  Teotlmonies, 
vol.  i.  p.  S97~309).  Among  the  herd  of  bigou  who  aro  forcibly  driven  from  this  convenient,  but  unte- 
vaUe,  post,  lam  ashamed,  with  the  Grabiea,  Caves,  Tillemonts,  At.  to  discover  Mr.  Addison,  an  Engliah 
gentleman  (his  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  588,  Baskervilte's  edition) ;  but  his  superficial  tract  on  the  Christian  reli- 
gion owes  its  credit  to  his  name,  his  style,  and  the  interested  applause  of  our  clergy. 

(10)  From  the  silence  of  James  of  Sarug  (Asseinan.  BiblioU  Orient,  p.  980. 318),  and  the  testimony  of 
Evagrius  (Hist.  Eccles.  1.  Iv.  c  87),  I  conclude  that  this  fkble  was  invented  between  the  years  S81  and 
■M,  most  probably  after  the  siege  of  Edessa  in  540.  (Asseman.  tom.  i.  p  416.  Procopius,  da  Bell.Penie. 
I.  VL)  It  is  the  sword  and  buckler  of  Gregory  H.  (in  Eplsu  i.  and  Leon.  Isaur.  Concil.  tom.  vib.  n.  KH, 
0B7),  of  John  Damaseenus  (Opera,  tom.  1.  p.  881,  edit.  Lequlen),  and  of  the  second  Nieene  Ooundl  (AeCk^ 
V.  9. 1030).    The  most  perlbct  edition  may  be  found  in  Cedrenus  (Compend.  p.  175— 17EI). 
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handi  (in  Greek,  it  is  a  single  word,)(ll)  were  propagated  in  the  camps  and 
cities  (H  the  Eastern  empire  ;(12)  tbey  were  the  objects  of  worship,  and  the 
instruments  of  miracles ;  and  m  the  hour  of  danger  or  tumult,  their  venerable 

Presence  could  revive  the  hope,  rekindle  the  courage,  or  repress  tiie  fui7,of  the 
loman  legions.  Of  these  pictures,  the  far  e;reater  part,  the  transcripts  of  a 
liuman  pencil,  could  only  pretend  to  a  secon£iiy  likeness  and  improper  title : 
but  there  were  some  of  higher  descent,  who  derived  their  resemblance  from  anp 
immediate  contact  with  the  original,  endowed,  for  that  purpose,  with  a  miracu- 
lous and  prolific  virtue.  The  most  ambitious  aspired  from  a  filial  to  a  fraternal 
relation  with  the  image  of  Edessa ;  and  such  is  tne  veromca  of  Rome,  or  Spainr 
or  Jerusalem,  which  Christ  in  his  aeony  and  bloody  sweat  applied  to  his  face, 
and  delivered  to  a  holy  matron.  The  fruitful  precedent  was  speedily  trans^ 
ierred  to  the  Viigin  Mary,  and  the  saints  and  martyrs.  In  the  church  of  Dios-' 
polis  in  Palestine,  the  features  of  the  mother  of  6oa(  13)  were  deeply  inscribed 
jn  a  marble  column :  the  East  and  West  have  been  decorated  by  the  pencil  of 
SL  Luke :  and  the  evangelist,  who  was  perhaps  a  physician,  has  been  forced  to 
exercise  the  occupation  of  a  painter,  so  profane  and  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  The  Olympian  Jove,  created  by  the  muse  x)f  Homer, 
and  the  chisel  of  Phidias,  might  inspire  a  philosophic  mind  with  momentaiy 
devotion :  but  these  Catholic  images  were  faintly  and  flatly  delineated  by 
monkish  artists  in  the  last  degeneracy  of  taste  and  genius.(l4) 

The  worship  of  images  had  stolen  into  the  church  by  insensible  de^^rees, 
and  each  petty  step  was  pleasiog  to  the  superstitious  mind^  as  productive  of 
comfort  and  innocent  of  sin.  But  in  the  beginning^  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the 
full  magnitude  of  the  abuser  the  more  timorous  Greeks  were  awakened  by  an 
apprehension,  that  under  the  mask  of  Christianity,  they  had  restored  the  religion 
of  their  fathers :  they  heard,  with  grief  and  impatience,  the  name  of  idolaters ; 
.the  incessant  charge  of  the  Jews  and  Mahometans,(15)  who  derived  from  the 
Law  and  the  Koran  an  immortal  hatred  to  graven  images  and  all  relative 
worship.  The  servitude  of  the  Jews  might  curb  their  zeal  and  depreciate  their 
authority ;  but  the  triumphant  Mussulmans,  who  reigned  at  Damascus,  and 
threatened  Constantinople,  cast  into  the  scale  of  reproach  the  accumulated 
weight  of  truth  and  victoiy.  The  cities  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  had 
been  fortified  with  the  images  of  Christ,  hb  mother,  and  his  saints  :  and  each 
city  presumed  on  the  hope  or  promise  of  miraculous  defence.  In  a  rapid 
conquest  of  ten  years,  the  Arabs  subdued  those  cities  and  these  images ;  and, 
in  their  opinioi^  the  Lord  of  Hosts  pronounced,  a  decisive  judgment  between 
the  adoration  and  contempt  of  these  mute  and  inanimate  idols.*  For  a  while 
Edessa  had  braved  the  Persian  assaults ;  but  the  chosen  city,  the  spouse  of 
Christ,  was  involved  in  the  common  ruin;  and  his  divine  resemblance  became 
the  slave  and  trophy  of  the  infidels.  After  a  servitude  of  three  hundred  years, 
the  Palladium  was  yielded  to  the  devotion  of  Constantinople,  for  a  ransom  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  the  redemption  of  two  hundred  Mussulmans, 
and  a  perpetual  truce  for  the  territory  of  Edessa.(l6)    In  this  season  of  distress 

See  Dueange,  io  GUm.  Orate  el  Lat    The  nlject  la  ireated  wIUi  Miiial  learaiBg 


(11)  AxapMreufTVf.  See  Dueange,  io  GUm.  Qmc  el  haL  The  aabject  la  treated  with  equal  learaiBi 
md  higoiry  by  the  Jeautt  Gratier  (STntagma  de  Imacinilrai  non  ManA  lactis,  ad  calcem  Codinl  de  OAcMs, 
p.  980^-330),  the  aei,  or  rather  the  fox,  of  iDgoldatadl  (See  the  Scallgerana) ;  with  eaual  reason  and  wit 
by  the  proteetaut  Beaueobre,  in  the  ironical  controverty  which  he  haa  tpread  throiurh  many  volumes  of 
Uie  BtbliotliAque  Gemianique  (torn,  xviil.  p.  1—Slk  sx.  p.S7— 68.  xzv.  p.  1—30.  xxtH  p.  8S— 11&  zzvUI 
p.  1—33  zxzi.  p.  111—148.  xxxii.  p.  75—107.  xxxit.  pL  67—08). 

(IS)  Theopbylact  Slmocatu  (1.  it.  c.  3,  p.  34, 1.  iU.  c  L  p.  63,)  eAlcbratea  the  Of ov^icar  ciiCMyMt  wMdli 
ke  ^les  axupomwrov ;  yet  it  wai  no  more  than  a  copy,  ilnce  he  adds,  mpx^rv  nv  n  vtuvw  oi  F*HHHSt 
(of  Edessa,)  epmiavwi  u  aftpnrw.    Bee  Pafi,  torn.  ii.  A.  D.  586,  No.  11. 

(13)  See,  In  toe  genuine  or  supposed  works  of  John  Damascenus,two  passages  on  the  Virgin  and  St. 
Luke,  which  havo  not  been  noticed  by  Gretser,  nor  consequently  by  Beausobre  (Opera  Joh.  Damasoan. 
torn.  1.  p.  614.  631). 

(14)  "  Your  scandalous  figures  stand  quite  out  from  the  canvass :  they  are  as  bad  as  a  jpoup  of  statues  !** 
It  was  tlius  ihat  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  a  Greek  priest  applauded  the  plcuires  of  TiUan,  which  ha 

•  had  ordered,  and  refused  to  accept. 

~  By  Odrenus,  Konaras,  Olyeas,  and  Manasses,  the  origin  of  the  Icooodasts  is  impaled  to  the  caliph 
IsedUiec  -  '--  ^       - -^     ^     ... 


Tesid  and  two  JeWs,  who  promised  the  empire  to  Leo ;  and  the  repmaches  of  these  hostile  keccariea  ara 
'  tamed  into  an  absurd  conspiracy  for  restoring  Uie  purity  of  the  Cfhrlstian  worship  (see  Spanhcim,  HIM. 
lumg.  c.  9). 
0%  Bee  Ehnadn  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  967),  Abulpharaglas  (J}ynUL  p^  901),  and  Abolftda  (AaMA. 


W  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

and  dismay,  the  eloquence  of  the  monks  was  exercised  in  the  defenee  4k 
images ;  and  tbej  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  sin  and  schism  of  the  ^leatesT 
part  of  the  orientals  had  forfeited  the  favour  and  annihilated  the  virtue  of 
these  precious  symbols.  But  they  were  now  opposed  by  the  murmurs  of  many 
•inp]e  or  rational  Christians,  who  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  textx,  of  facts, 
and  of  the  primitive  times,  and  secretly  desired  the  reformation  of  the  church. 
As  the  worship  of  images  had  never  been  established  by  any  general  or  positive 
-law,  its  progress  in  the  Eastern  empire  had  been  retarded  or  accelerated,  by  the 
difierences  of  men  aind  manners,  the  local  de^ees  of  refinement,  and  the  oer- 
aonal  characters  of  the  bishops.  The  splendid  devotion  was  fondly  cherisbed 
by  the  levity  of  the  capital,  and  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Byzantine  clergy, 
^bile  the  rude  and  remote  districts  of  Asia  were  strangers  to  this  innovation  oi 
sacred  luxury.  Many  laii^  congregations  of  Gnostics  and  Arians  maintained, 
after  their  conversion,  the  simple  worship  which  had  preceded  their  separation ; 
and  the  Armenians,  the  most  warlike  subjects  of  Rome,  were  not  reconciled, 
in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  to  the  sieht  of  images.(17)  These  various  denomina- 
tions of  men  affonied  a  fund  of  prejudice  ana  aversion,  of  small  account  in 
the  villages  of  Anatolia  or  Thrace,  but  which,  in  the  fortune  of  a  soldier,  a 
prelate,  or  a  eunuch,  might  be  often  connected  with  the  powers  of  the  church 
and  state. 

[A.  D.  726 — 840.]  Of  such  adventurers,  the  most  fortunate  was  the  emperor 
Leo  the  Third,(18)  who,  from  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  East.  He  was  ignorant  of  sacred  and  profane  letters  ;  but  his  education, 
liis  reason,  perhaps  his  intercourse  with  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  had  inspired  the 
martial  peasant  with  a  hatred  of  images ;  and  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  a 
prioee,  to  impose  on  his  subjects  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  But  in 
the  outset  of  an  unsettled  reign,  during  ten  years  of  toil  and  danger,  Leo  sub- 
mitted to  the  meanness  of  hypocrisy,  bowed  before  the  idols  which  he  despised* 
and  satisfied  the  Roman  pontiff  with  the  annual  professions  of  his  orthodos^ 
and  zeal.  In  the  reformation  of  religion,  his  first  steps  were  moderate  ana 
4Mnitiou8:  he  assembled  a  great  council  of  senators  ana  bishops,  and  enacted 
^^ith  their  consent,  that  all  the  images  should  be  removed  from  the  sanctuary 
and  altar  to  a  proper  height  in  the  churches,  where  they  might  be  visible  to 
the  eyes,  and  raaccessible  to  the  superstition,  of  the  people.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible on  either  side  to  check  the  rapid  though  adverse  impulse  of  veneration 
;flnd  abbofrence :  in  their  lofty  position,  the  sacred  images  still  edified  their 
votaries  and  reproached  the  tyrant.  He  was  himself  provoked  by  resistance 
and  invective ;  and  his  own  partj  accused  him  of  an  imperfect  dfischaige  of 
his  duty,  and  ui^ged  for  his  imitation  the  example  of  the  Jewish  kinr,  who  had 
broken  without  scruple  the  brazen  serpent  of  the  temple.  By  a  second  edict, 
lie  woscribed  the  existence  as  ^vell  as  the  use  of  religious  pictures ;  the  churches 
of  Constantinople  and  tbc  provinces  were  cleansed  from  idolatiy;  the  images 
of  Christ,  the  Virrtn,  and  the  Saints^  were  demolished,  or  a  smooth  surface  ef 
piaster  was  spread  over  the  walls  of  the  edifice.  The  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts 
was  supported  by  the  zeal  and  despotism  of  six  emperors,  and  the  £ast  and 
West  were  involved  in  a  noisy  conflict  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  It 
was  the  design  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  to  pronounce  the  condemnation  of  images, 
as  an  article  of  faith,  and  by  the  authority  of  a  general  council :  but  the  convo- 

BfaMMn.  p.  884)t  UMl  tiie  OrMetMiw  of  Pn0  (torn.  Hi.  A.  D.  944).  Tta«  pradent  Frmeltnm  KTwes  to 
dMarmliM  whetiwrtlM  image  of  Ed«miiowrep(Mn  at  KoiiM  or  Genoa;  but  ita  lepoae  ta  iogloitoafl,  aad 
tfm  ancient  object  of  worship  la  do  loDger  famovaor  AahkHiakle. 

fH)  A^«V(Mf  KOI  A^yMftatwi  ntmtt  n  arutv  ukwuv  wponvtnfmt  amfropanu  (Nioetaa,  1.  It.  p,  9SB). 
The  Amentan  ehareliet  ate  aUII  content  whh  ilie  oraaa  (Mtavlona  d«  Levant,  torn.  lU.  p.  148),  boi  mmfy 
ibe  auperatitlnus  Greek  la  unluai  to  the  auperaUtion  of  the  Germans  of  the  zllth  century. 

(IB)  Ovr  original,  bat  not  impartifti,  monuments  of  the  Iconoclasts  most  be  dimwn  Aom  Ibe  Acta  oritaa 

CmiMeH&  torn.  vUL.  and  Iz.  CoMeoc  Labb«,  edit.  Venet  and  the  hfcNorieal  wriUngs  of  Tbeophanes,  Niee- 
Bborua,  Manasses,  Cedrenua,  Zonaras,  Ifcc.  Of  the  modern  Catholicfi,  Barontus,  Pagl,  Natalia  AtoxfeMhr 
mm.  EertkB.  Seenlam  vlll.  and  Is  )  and  Mahnbourg  (HIat  des  lennoclastes,  have  tieaied  die  eobjoot  wWi 
jMrafng,  passkm,  and  credulity.    The  proleatant  laboois  of  Fraderic  Spanhelm  (HMoria  Im^taamn 

•ft«MltMa)  and  James  Bnanage  (Hist  des  Eglisas  Reformees,  torn.  U.  I.  jtxUi.  p.  ISBi^iaeS),  are  esat  tato 

£ie  Iconoclast  aeale.    With  Uiis  mutual  aid,  and  oppoaiie  tendency,  It  la  eaay  for  us  ta  potoa  tbe  brtaaw 

'^Mlh  pbltaopUD  iBdUbrenea.* 
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catioD  of  such  an  assembler  was  reserved  for  bis  son  Con6(aiitine^(l9)  and 
though  i(  IS  stigmatucd  hj  triumphant  bigotry  as  a  meeting  of  fools  and  atheists, 
4heir  own  partial  and  mutilated  acts  betray  many  symptoms  of  reason  and 
piety.  [A  D.  754.]  The  debates  and  decrees  of  many  provincial  synods 
introduced  the  summons  of  the  general  council  which  met  in  the  suburbs  of 
<?onstantinop]e,  and  was  composed  of  the  respectable  number  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty'-eight  bishops  of  Europe  and  Anatolia;  for  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch 
^nd  Alexandria  were  the  slaves  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Roman  pontiff  had  with- 
•drawn  the  churches  of  Italy  and  the  West  from  the  communion  of  the  Greeks. 
This  Byzantine  synod  assumed  the  r^nk  and  powers  of  the  seventh  general 
•council :  y^t  even  this  title  was  a  i^co^nition  ot  the  \\x  jpreceding  assemblies 
which  had  laboriously  built  the  structure  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Aner  a  serious 
deliberation  of  six  months,  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bishops  pro- 
nounced and  subscribed  a  unanimous  decree,  that  all  visible  symbols  of  Christt 
^except  in  the  Eucharist,  were  either  blasphemous  or  heretical  j  that  image 
'worship  was  a  corruption  of  Christianity  and  a  renewal  of  Paganism ;  that  all 
such  iQpnuments  of  idolatry  should  be  broken  or  erased ;  and  that  those  who 
should  refuse  to  deliver  the  objects  of  their  private  superstition,  were  guilty  of 
disobedience  to  the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  the  emperor.  In  their  loud 
and  loyal  acclamations,  they  celebrated  the  merits  of  their  temporal  redeemer ; 
and  to  bis  zeal  and  justice  they  intrusted  the  execution  of  their  spiritual  cen- 
sures. At  Constantinople,  as  in  the  former  councils,  the  will  of  the  prince  was 
4he  rule  of  episcopal  faith  ;  but  on  this  occasion,  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  prelates  sacrificed  their  secret  conscience  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  hope  and  fear.  In  the  long  night  of  superstition,  the  Christians  had 
wandered  far  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel :  nor  was  it  easy  for 
^em  to  discern  the  clue,  and  tread  back  the  mazes,  of  the  labyrinth.  The 
worship  of  images  was  inseparably  blended,  at  least  to  a  ploys  fancy,  with  the 
«ro6s,  the  Viigin,  the  Saints,  and  tpeir  relics :  the  holy  ground  was  involved 
in  a  cloud  of  miracles  and  visions  ;  and  the  nerves  of  Ito  mind,  curiosity  and 
skepticism,  vr^re  benumbed  by  the  habits  of  obedience  and  unbelief.  Con- 
^tantine  himself  is  accused  of  indulffin^  a  royal  license  to  doubt,  or  deny,  or 
deride  Jhe  mysteries  of  the  CathoncsJ^20)  but  they  were  deeply  inscribed  in 
'the  public  and  private  creed  of  his  bishops ;  and  the  boldest  Iconoclast  might 
•assault  with  a  secret  horror,  the  monuments  of  popular  devotion,  which  were 
consecrated  to  the  hbnour  of  his  celestial  patrons.  In  the  reformation  of  this 
^sixteenth  centuiy,  freedom  and  knowledge  had  expanded  all  the  faculties  of 
man;  the  thirst  of  innovation  superseded  the  reverence  of  antiquity,  and  the 
vigour  of  Europe  could  disdain  those  phantoms  which  terrified  the  sickly  and 
^rvile  weakness  of  the  Greeks. 

[A.  D.  726 — nsJ]  The  scandal  of  an  abstract  heresy  can  be  only  proclaimed 
40  the  people  by  the  blast  of  the  ecclesiastical  trumpet ;  but  the  most  ignorant 
can  perceive,  the  most  torpid  must  feel,  the  profanation  and  downfall  of  their 
visible  deities.  The  first  hostilities  of  Lieo  were  directed  against  a  lof\y  Christ 
on  the  vestibule,  and  above  the  gate,  of  the  palace.  A  laddef  had  been 
planted  for  the  assault,  but  it  was  furiously  shaken  by  a  crowd  of  zealots  and 
women :  Uiey  beheld,  with  pious  transport,  the  ministers  of  sacrilege  tumbling 
from  on  high,  and  dashed  against  the  pavement ;  and  the  honours  or  the  ancient 
^martyrs  were  prostituted  to  these  criminals,  who  justly  suffered  for  murder  and 
Jeberik>n.(21)    The  execution  of  the  Imperial  edict  was  resisted  by  frequent 

(19)  SoQie  Sowvn  of  ibetorie  are  'ZwoSw  npawiuv  uu  oBtovy  and  the  bbhoiM  rois  iimrtuo^pomv.  By 
Dcmuceniu  It  is  styled  oxvpof  au  ahxros  (Opera,  tons.  1.  p.  013).  Bpanheim't  Apoloiy  Ibr  the  irnod'of 
OomtaDtlnople  (p.  171,1^)  l»  worked  up  with  truth  and  tngenaltj,  ftrnn  rach  aiaieflab  a«beeo«i1d  find  la 
<  the.  NiGcne  Acts  (p.  IMS,  Jcc)  The  wtttjr  John  of  Damaieua  eonvena  mvMirwf  Into  tnvnonst  nalDM 
them  McXM&Xsftilavea  of  their  beUy,  See    Opera,  toui.  i.  p.  300.  -« 

(90)  He  ia  aecuwd  of  proacriblng  the  Utie  of  aaint ;  atvHnf  the  Vlifia,  mother  of  Ckriat ;  comparlaf 
jMBt  allor  ber  deliVety  to  an  empty  "puiae ;  of  Artantani,  KeRtoriantai,  fce.  In  hfi  defha«e,  Spaahaiu  (m 
ir.pw  907,)  it  tmbarraMMd  between  the  intereat  of  a  pnvteatant  and  the  dutv  of  an  onhodoi  divine. 
(SI)  l*he  holy  confesKtr  Theophanee  approves  Uie  principle  of  their  Mbellloii,  OtM  kimii<»0i  KnXm  <3f» 
^  Or^oiy  II.  (in  Bplst.  i.  ad  Imp.  Leon.  ConeU.  ton.  ^U.  v^  Ml.  6M),  apptawds  the  imU  hT  Um 
Womeii  who  killed  the  Impetiol  offioem  ,....,, 
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tumults  in  Constantinople  and  the  provinces:  the  person  of  Loo  was  eiK^ 
dan^redy  his  officers  were  massacred,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  quelled' 
by  the  strongest  efhrts  of  the  civil  and  militaiy  power.  Of  the  Archipelago,^ 
or  Holj  Sea,  the  numerous  islands  were  filled  with  images  and  monks :  their 
votaries  abjured,  without  scruple,  the  enemy  of  Christ,  his  mother,,  and  the 
taints ;  they  armed  a  fleet  of  boats  and  galleys,  displayed  their  consecrated 
banners,  and  boldly  steered  for  the  harbour  ot  Constantinople,  to  place  on  the 
throne  a  new  favourite  of  God  and  the  I>eople.  They  depended  on  the  succour 
of  a  miracle  :  but  their  miracles  were  inefficient  against  the  Greek  Jirt;  and 
a(%er  the  defeat  and  conflagration  of  their  fleet,  the  naked  islands  were  aban- 
doned to  the  clemency  or  justice  of  the  conqueror.  The  son  of  Leo,  in  the* 
first  year  of  his  reign,  had  undertaken  an  expedition  against  the  Saracens  t: 
durin^  his  alienee,  the  caoital,  the  palace,  and  the  purple,  were  occupied  by 
bis  kmsman  Artavasdes,  tne  ambitious  champion  of  the  orthodox  fajth.  The 
w(M«hip  of  images  was  triumphantl}r  restored:  the  patriarch  renounced  hi» 
dissimulation,  or  dissembled  his  sentiments;  and  the  righteous  claim  of  the 
usurper  was  acknowledged,  both  in  the  new,  and  in  ancient,  Rome.  Constaii' 
tine  flew  for  refuge  to  his  paternal  mountains :  but  he  descended  at  the  head 
of  the  bold  and  affectionate  Isaurians ;  and  bis  final  victory  confounded  the 
arms  and  predictions  of  the  fanatics.  His  long  reign  was  distracted  witb 
clamour,  sedition,  conspiracy,  and  mutual  hatred,  and  sanguinaiy  revenge :  the 
persecution  of  images  was  the  motive,  or  pretence,  of  his  adversaries ;  and,  if 
they  missed  a  temporal  diadem,  they  were  rewarded  by  the  Greeks  with  the- 
crowu  of  martyraom.  In  ever^  act  of  open  and  clandestine  treason,  the 
emperor  felt  the  unforgiving  enmity  of  the  monks,  the  faithful  slaves  of  the 
superstition  to  which  they  owed  their  riches  and  influence.  They  prayed, 
thev  preached,  they  absolved,  they  inflamed,  they  conspired ;  the  solitude  of 
Palestine  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  invective :  and  the  pen  of  St.  John  Damas- 
cenus,(2I^  the  last  of  the  Greek  fathers,  devoted  the  tyrant's  head,  both  ia 
this  world  and  the  next(23)*  I  am  not  at  leisure  to  examine  how  far  the  monk» 
provoked,  nor  how  much  they  have  exaggerated,  their  real  and  pretended 
Bufferings,  nor  how  many  lost  their  lives  or  limbs,  their  eyes,  or  their  beards^, 
by  the  cruelty  of  the  emperor.t  From  the  chastisement  of  individuals,  he 
proceeded  to  the  abolition  of  the  order ;  and,  as  it  was  wealthy  and  useless,, 
his  resentment  might  be  stimulated  by  avarice  and  justified  by  patriotism. 
The  formidable  name  and  mission  of  the  DragonjM)  his  visiter  general,, 
excited  the  terror  and  abhorrence  of  the  Uack  nation :  tlie  religious  communities 
were  dissolved ;  the  buildings  were  converted  into  magazines,  or  barracks  r 
the  lands,  moveables,  and  cattle  were  confiscated ;  and  our  modem  precedents- 
will  support  the  cbare^e,  that  such  wanton  or  malicious  havoc  was  exercised 
against  the  relics,  and  even  the  books,  of  the  monasteries.  With  the  habit  and 
profession  of  monks,  the  public  and  private  worship  of  images  was  rigorously 
proscribed ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  a  solemn  abjuration  of  icfolatiy  was  exacted 
from  the  subjects,  or  at  least  ^m  the  cleigy,  of  the  Eastern  empire.(25) 
The  patient  Eaist  abjured,  with  reluctance,  her  sacred  images ;  they  were- 

''  (98)  John,  or  llanrar,  waa  m  noble  ChrisUan  of  Dunaacoa,  who  lieM  a  coBald«rable  oOea  in  die  asrie*- 
of  tiie  cailph.  Hia  aeal  f  n  tiie  cauae  of  imagea  ezpoaed  him  to  the  reaentment  and  ireaeh^ry  of  the  Greek 
•mperar,  and  on  the  auapicion  of  a  treaaoaable  ooneepondeiiGe,  he  waa  deprived  of  hIa  right  hand,  which 
waa  mtraculoualy  reatored  by  the  Virgin.  After  thia  deliverance,  he  reaigoed  hla  oOce,  diatnbaled  hia. 
wealth,  and  buried  himaelf  in  the  monaatery  of  St  Sabaa,  between  Jeruaalem  and  the  uead  Sei  ~* 
legend  la  fkmoua ;  but  hla  learned  editor,  father  Lequlen,  haa  unluckily  proved  that  St.  John  Damt 


waa  already  a  monk  before  the  loonoclaai  diapuie  (Opera,  torn.  L  Vit.  Bl  Joan.  ] 
Moiaaadloe.)     . 

(S3)  After  aending  Leo  to  the  devil,  he  Introducea  hia  heir-ro  pm^w  ovnr  y^nuM^  «w  npf  mcmc 
mvn  cAjipeiwiief  cv  SiitXm  ycvoiicwc  (Opera  Damaaeen.  toas.  i.  p.  OSS).  If  the  autfaentletty  of  thIa  piece  be 
•uaplclouB,  we  are  aure  that  in  other  worka,  no  tonger  extant,  Damaacenna  beaiowed  on  Coaatantina  thia 
•Ittle  of  vcov  Mma^tBi  Zpcev^xvuk  wtrttyuv  (torn.  I.  p.  308). 

(94)  In  the  narraUve  of  tbia  pe^aeeutkNi  froan  Theopbanea  and  Oedienna,  Spaabelm  (p.  S3S-938,)  ia- 
ftappy  to  compare  Uie  Drmc^  of  Leo  with  the  dragoona  (ZTrecMMt)  of  Loula  ZIV.  and  high^  aolaoas 
Mmaelf  wlUi  Uila  eontrovenlal  pun. 

(95)  npaypma  yap  ^twtn^  mora  toffav  ^fyifxuaf  rvvvm  nts  xf^m  «»»*i  awrrac  aavMai^  Ma. 
apiwim;  nroScr^rew  rvvapavavMietviwv  ««rri#vcuoaM#v(i>amaaoen.Op.t(am.Lp.4BS).  TlUBeatliuA' 
■ubiertpckw  I  do  nocvanieBber  tehaveaaaaln  any  aaodeia  compUaUoii. 
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foDdly  cherished  and  vigorously  defended,  hy  the  independent  zeal  of  the 
Italians.  In  ecclesiastical  rank  and  jurisdiction,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople- 
and  the  pope  of  Rome  were  nearly  equal.  But  the  Greek  prelate  was  a 
domestic  slave  under  the  eye  of  his  master,  at  whose  nod  he  alternately  passed 
from  the  convent  to  the  throne,  and  from  the  throne  to  the  convent.  A  distant 
and  dangerous  station,  amidst  the  Barbarians  of  the  West,  excited  the  spirit  and 
freedom  of  the  Latin  bishops.  Their  popular  election  endeared  them  to  the 
Romans :  the  public  and  private  indig^ence  was  relieved  by  their  ample  revenue ; 
and  the  weakness  or  neglect  of  the  emperors  compelledT  them  to  consult,  botb^ 
in  peace  ahd  war,  the  temporal  safety  of  the  city.  In  the  school  of  adversity 
the  priest  insensibly  imbibed  the  virtues  and  the  ambition  of  a  prince ;  the  same 
character  was  assumed,  the  same  policy  was  adopted,  by  the  Italian,  the  Greek, 
or  the  Syrian,  who  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  and,  after  the  loss  of  her 
legions  and  provinces,  the  genius  and  fortune  of  the  popes  again  restored  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  It  is  agreed,  that  in  the  eighth  century  their  dominioiir 
was  founded  on  rebellion,  and  that  the  rebellion  was  produced,  and  justified, 
by  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts  ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  second  and  third  Gre* 
xory,  in  this  memorable  contest,  is  variously  interpreted  by  the  wblies  of  their 
Sriends  and  enemies.  The  Byzantine  writers  unanimously  declare,  that,  after 
a  fruitless  admonition,  the^  pronounced  the  separation  of  the  East  and  West^ 
and  deprived  the  sacrileg^ious  tyrant  of  the  revenue  and  sovereignty  of  Italy.. 
Their  excommunication  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  by  the  Greeks,  who> 
beheld  the  accomplishment  of  the  papal  triumphs ;  and  as  they  are  more  strongly 
attached  to  their  religion  than  to  their  country,  they  praise,  instead  of  blaming^ 
the  zeal  and  orthodoxy  of  these  apostolical  men. (26)  The  modem  champions 
of  Rome  are  eaeer  to  accept  the  praise  and  the  precedent :  this  great  and  glo- 
rious example  of  the  deposition  of  royal  heretics,  is  celebrated  by  the  cardinals 
Baronius  and  Bellarmine  ;(2T)  and  if  thej  are  asked,  why  the  same  thunders 
were  not  hurled  a^^ainst  the  Neros  and  Julians  of  antiquity  f  they  reply,  that  the', 
weakness  of  the  primitive  church  was  the  sole  cause  of  her  patient  Ioyalty.f28y 
On  this  occasion,  the  effects  of  love  and  hatred  are  the  same ;  and  tne  zealous 
protestants,  who  seek  to  kindle  the  indignation,  and  to  alarm  the  fears,  of  princes 
and  magistrates,  expatiate  on  the  insolence  and  treason  of  the  two  Greeories 
against  ueir  lawful  sovereign. (29)  They  are  defended  only  by  the  m^raerate 
Catholics,  for  the  most  part,  ot  the  Gallican  church,(30)  who  respect  the  saint^ 
without  approving  the  sin.  These  common  advocates  of  the  crown  and  the 
mitre  circumscribe  the  truth  of  facts  by  the  rule  of  equity,  scripture,  and  tradi* 
tion;  and  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the  Latins,(31)  and  the  lives(32)  and 
episUes  of  the  popes  themselves. 


(98)  Kat  npr  Vuiurtf  ew  va^  JniXia  rtn  panXua§  ovrv  cnfiffft,  my  TtMOpbuiM  (Chromgrapb.  p, 
-  j3).  For  Uita  Gngary  i»  styled  by  Cedreniu  amm  am^ixvf  (p.  450).  Zonam  tpecUlei  the  thunder. 
avoOv^n  nvoiuM  (torn.  iL  1.  zv.  p.  104,  lOS).    It  may  be  obaerved,  that  the  Greeks  are  apt  to  conftMUHt 


the  tiinee  and  actions  of  two  GregorioflL 

VS7)  See  Baronius,  Annal.  Eociea.  A.  D.  730^  No.  4,  5:  dlgnvm  exemplaml  BeHarmln,  de  Romano 
PbntlAee,  I.  v.  c  8;  mulctavtt  enm  parte  ImperiL  Sifooius,  de  Repio  Italia,  1.  Hi.  Opera,  torn.  it.  p.  ISS.. 
Yet  sneh  is  the  change  of  Italy,  that  SIgonius  Is  coirecled  l»y  the  editor  of  Milan,  Philippos  Aifalatns,  a 


Neronem  ant  Juliannm,  Id  fuit  quia  deerant  vires  t 


Bolocnese,  and  subject  of  the  pope. 

(98)  Quod  si  Cbrirtlani  olim  non 
porales  Christiaals  (honest  Beliannine,  de  Rom.  Pont  1.  t.  c  7).  Cardinal  Perron  adds  a  distinction  more- 
honourable  to  the  flrat  Christians,  but  not  more  satisfactory  to  modem  princes— the  trsMmi  of  heretics- 
and  apostates,  who  break  their  oath,  belie  their  coin,  and  renoance  their  allegiance  to  Christ  and  his  ricai 
(Perroniani,  p  80). 

(S9)  Take  as  a  specimen,  the  eaolJotts  Basnage  (Hist  de  rEcUse,  p.  1350,  1351),  and  the  vehement 
Bpaonelm  (Hist  Imaginum),  who,  wlili  a  hundred  more,  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  oenturiatois  of 
Ifagdeburgb. 

(30)  See  Laonoy  (Opera,  torn.  v.  pars  IL  epist  vU.  p,  4Se-474),  Natalia  Alexander  (Hist  Nov.  Testa- 
menil,  secuL  vliL  dissert  i.  p.  OS— 06),  PagI  (Crtdca,  tom.  Hi.  p.  S15,  816),  and  Glannone  (Istoria  Civile 
dl  Napoli,  tom.  1.  p.  317—330),  a  disciple  of  the  Oalliean  school.  In  the  fleld  of  controversy  I  always. 
plQr  the  moderate  party,  who  stand  on  the  opon  middle  ground  exposed  to  the  fire  of  both  sides. 

(31)  They  appealed  to  Paul  Wamefrld,  or  Diaconus  (de  Geitis  Lanpobard.  I.  vl.  c.  40,  p.  506,  507,  In 
Beript  Itsi.  Murarorl,  tom.  I.  pars  t.)  and  the  nominal  Anaslasius  (de  Vit  Pont  In  Muratori,  tom.  ilL 
pars  \.  Gregnrius  II.  p  154.  Gregorins  III.  p.  15&  Zacharias,  p.  161.  Stephanus  III.  p.  165.  Paulus,  ^ 
Its.  Stephanus  IV.  p.  174.  Hadrlanns,  p.  170.  Leo  UI.  p.  105).  7et  I  may  remark,  that  the  triia- 
Anartasius  (Hist  Eoeles.  p.  134,  edit  Reg.)  and  the  Hlsiorla  Hlseella.  (I.  xxi.  p.  Ul,  in  tom.  i.  Script  ItaL)- 
toth  of  the  ixth  century,  translate  and  approve  the  Greek  text  of  Theopbanes. 

(a^  With  some  minute  diflbrenoe,  the  most  learned  critics,  Lucas  Holstenius.  Scbelsatrate^  Claiiipinl^ 
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[A.  D.  727.  J  Two  original  epistles,  from  Gregoiy  Ibe  Second  to  the  emperor 
Leoi  are  still  extant  ;(33)  and  if  they  cannot  be  praised  as  the  most  perfect 
models  of  eloquence  and  logic,  they  exhibit  the  portrait,  or  at  least  the  mask, 
cf  the  founder  of  the  papal  monarchy.  *'  During  ten  pure  and  fortunate  years,*' 
says  Gregoiy  tothe  emperor,  ''we  have  tasted  the  annual  comfort  of  your  royal 
letters,  subscribed  in  purple  ink,  with  your  own  hand,  the  sacred  nledges  of 
your  attachment  to  the  orthodox  creed  of  our  fathers.  How  deplorable  is 
the  change !  how  tremendous  the  scaqdal !  You  now  accuse  the  Catholics  of 
idolatiy  ;  and  by  the  accusation,  you  betray  your  own  impiety  and  ignorance. 
To  this  ignorance  we  are  compelled  to  adapt  toe  grossness  of  our  style  and  aigu* 
inents :  the  first  elements  of  holy  letters  are  sufficient  for  your  confusion ;  and 
were  you  to  enter  a  grammar  school,  and  avow  yourself  the  enem^r  of  our  wor- 
ship, the  simple  and  pious  children  would  be  provoked  to  cast  their  bombooks 
at  your  bead."  AAer  this  decent  salutation,  the  pope  attempts  the  usual  dis* 
tiDctioD  between  the  idols  of  antiquity  ^nd  the  Christian  images.^  The  former 
wene  the  fanciful  representations  of  phantoms  or  demons,  at  a  time  when  the 
true  God  bad  nQt  manifested  his  perspn  in  any  visible  likeness.  The  latter  are 
the  genuine  forms  of  Christ,  his  mother,  and  his  saints,  who  had  approved,  by 
a  crowd  of  mirai^lea,  the  innocence  and  merit  of  this  relative  worship,  lie 
must  indeed  have  trusted  to  the  ignorance  of  Leo,  since  he  could  assert  the 
perpetual  use  of  iianages,  from  the  apostolic  age,  and  their  venerable  presence 
in  toe  six  synods  of  the  Catholic  church.  A  more  specious  argument  is  drawn 
from  present  possession  and  recent  practice ;  the  narmony  of  the  Christian 
world  supersedes  the  demand  of  a  general  council ;  and  Gregory  frankly  cod- 
iesses,  that  such  assemblies  can  only  be  useful  under  the  reign  of  an  ortnodox 
prince.  To  the  impMdent  and  inhuman  Leo,  more  guiltj  than  a  heretic,  he 
vecomroends  peace,  silence,  and  implicit  obedience  to  his  spiritual  guides  of 
Constantinople  and  Rome.  The  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  are 
defined  by  toe  pontiff.  To  the  former  he  appropriates  the  body ;  to  the  latter, 
the  soul;  the  sword  of  justice  is  in  the  hands  ot  the  magistrate :  the  more  for- 
midable weapon  of  excommunication  is  intrusted  to  the  clenpr ;  and  in  the  exer* 
cise  of  their  divine  commission,  a  zealous  son  will  not  spare  bis  offending  father : 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  may  lawfully  chastise  the  kings  of  the  earth.  **  You 
assaullf  us,  O  tyrant  1  with  a  carnal  ana  militaiy  hand  :  unarmed  and  naked,  we 
•can  only  implore  the  Christ,  the  Prince  of  the  heavenly  host,  that  be  will  send 
imto  you  a  devil,  fpr  the  destruction  of  your  body  and  tne  salvationof  your  soul. 
You  declare,  with  foolish  arrogance,  I  will  despatch  my  orders  to  Kome :  f 
vr\\\  break  in  pieces  the  ima^e  of  St.  Peter  j  and  Gregory,  like  his  predecessor 
Jtfartin,  shall  be  transported  in  chains,  and  m  exile,  to  the  foot  of  tne  Imperial 
throne.  Would  to  God,  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  holy  Martin ;  but  may  the  fate  of  Constans  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  j^r- 
^cutors  of  the  church.  After  bis  just  condemnation  by  the  bishops  of  Sicily, 
the  tyrant  was  cut  off,  in  the  fulness  of  his  sins,  by  a  domestic  servant :  the  saint 
is  still  adored  by  the  natk>nsof  Scythia,  among  whom  he  ended  his  banishment 
^d  his  li^e.  But  it  is.our  duty  to  live  for  the  edification  and  support  of  the 
faithful  people ;  nor  are  we  reduced  to  risk  our  safety  on  the  eyent  or  a  combat. 
Incapable  as  you  are  of  defending  your  Roman  subjects,  the  maritime  situation  of 
the  city  ma;  perhaps  expose  it  to  your  depredation ;  but  we  can  remove  to  the 
distance  of  four  and  twenty  itaii»a,(34)  to  toe  first  fortress  of  the  Lombards,  and 

BinDchinl,  Muratori  (Prolegoment  ad  torn.  Hi.  pan  L)  am  agned  that  ttie  Uter  Pondlicalifl  was  oonipoMd 
and  continued  by  Uie  apoitolieal  Obrariana  and  ootaitei  of  tiM  vilith  and  ixUi  ceoluries ;  and  Oiat  the  latt 
and  nnaUeM  part  U  Uie  work  of  Anastasius,  whote  name  U  twan.  The  ityle  la  harharoua,  the  nairatlve 
J»ania],  itie  deuUs  are  triflinf — yet  it  moat  be  read  m  a  oufaiua  and  auU^ntic  laooid  of  the  Umea.  The 
•epIaUea  of  the  popea  are  diaperaed  in  the  volumea  of  Oouneila. 

(33)  The  two  epiatlea  of  Gregory  II.  have  been  preaerved  la  the  Acta  of  UMlHeane  OouncU  £tom.  v\U. 
p.  9S1— 674).  They  are  without  a  date,  which  la  varionaly  fixed  by  Baroniua  in  tiw  jaar^  79S,  ay  Mum- 
torl  (Anoali  d'ltalia,  torn.  vf.  p.  190,)  In  790,  and  bv  Pagi,  In  T30.  Such  ia  the  Ibroe  of  pr^udiee,  Uiat aoan 
^nmitta  have  praiaed  the  good  aenae  and  moderation  of  theae  leltera. 

(34).|Eu6«  TMvapa  «J*«  v^oxmcuo  Apxtywf  P«AiW  its  nv  y wpy  lyg  Kayy^cflft cot  a»ay<>>>|ar 
<TBf  av€ii¥s  (Epiat.  I.  p.  eU).  Tbla  proximity  of  the  Lombarda  la  hard  of  dlaeatiOD.  Camflto  PeOegnai 
if&aert.  iv.  de  Ducaid  BeneTenU.  in  ibeacripL  ItaL  torn.  v.  p.  178, 173.}  IbndbTr  reekooa  the  xxivth  atadla, 
^^likomVLama,  huifrom  tfaelioiiaof  tiM  Romaa  dotehyi  to  the flnt  lortrea, parhapa  Bora,  of  tlM  Um. 
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Hen— you  may  pursue  tbe  winds.  Are  you  ignorant  that  the  popes  are  the  bond 
of  urikib,  tbe  mediators  of  peace,  between  the  East  and  West  ?  Tbe  eyes  of  the 
BalioiM  are  fixed  on  our  humility ;  and  they  revere  as  a  God  upon  earth,  tbe 
apostle  St.  Peter,  whose  image  you  threaten  to  destroy.(35)  The  remote  aod 
interior  kingdoms  of  the  West  present  their  homage  to  Christ  and  his  vice- 

Serent ;  and  we  now  prepare  to  visit  one  of  their  most  powerful  monarcbs,  who 
esires  to  receive  fk>m  our  hands  the  sacrament  of  baptism. (36)  The  Barba- 
rians have  submitted  to  tbe  yoke  of  tbe  gospel,  while  you  alone  are  deaf  to  the 
▼oice  of  tbe  Shepherd.  These  pbus  Barbarians  are  kindled  into  rage :  they  Ih  irst 
(o  avenge  tbe  persecution  of  the  East.  Abandon  your  rash  and  fatal  enterprise ; 
reflect,  tremble,  and  repent.  If  you  persist,  we  are  innoc^  of  the  blood  that 
will  be  spilt  in  the  contest ;  may  it  faU  on  your  own  bead.^' 

5 A.  D.  728.]  The  6nt  aasault  of  Leo  against  tbe  images  of  Constantinople 
i  been  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  strangers  from  Italy  and  tbe  West,  who 
related  with  g^rief  and  indignation  tbe  sacriWe  of  the  «mperor.  But  on  the 
reception  of  bis  proscriptive  edipt,  they  trembled  ibr  their  domestic  deities ;  the 
images  of  Christ  and  tbe  ViKin,  of  the  angels,  martyrs,  and  saints,  were  abol- 
ished  in  all  the  eburcbes  of  Italy ;  and  a  atroDg  alternative  was  nnopos^  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  the  royal  favour  as  the  price  oi  hb  compliance,  aegradation  and 
exile  as  tbe  penalty  of  bis  disobedieoce.  Neither  zeal  nor  pdicy  allowed  bioi 
to  hesitate :  and  the  haughty  strain  in  which  Giegoxy  addressed  tbe  emperor 
displays  his  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  or  the  powers  of  resistance. 
Without  depending  on  prayers  or  miracles,  be  boldly  armed  against  the  public 
enemy,  and  bis  pastoral  letters  admonished  the  Italians  of  their  dai^er  ana  their 
duty .(37)  At  this  signal,  Raveaoa,  Venice,  and  the  cities  of  the  Exarchate  aad 
Pentapolis,  adhered  to  tbe  cause  of  religion ;  their  military  force  by  sea  and 
land  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  natives ;  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
zeal  was  transfused  into  the  mercenary  strangers.  The  Italians  swore  to  live 
add  die  in  the  defence  of  the  pope  andT the  holy  images :  the  Roman  people  was 
devoted  to  their  father^  and  even  the  Lombards  were  ambitious  to  share  the 
merit  and  advanl,age  ot  this  holy  war.  The  most  treasonable  act,  but  the  most 
obvious  revenge,  was  the  destruction  of  the  statues  of  Leo  himself  the  most 
effi&ctual  and  pleasing  measure  of  rebellion,  was  the  withholding  the  tribute  of 
Italy,  and  depriving  him  of  a  power  which  he  bad  recently  abused  by  the 
imposition  of  a  new  capitation.  (38)  A  form  of  administration  was  preserved 
by  the  election  of  msigistrates  and  governors ;  and  so  high  was  the  public  indig- 
nation, that  the  Italians  were  prepared  to  create  an  orthodox  emperor,  and  to 
conduct  him  with  a  fleet  and  army  to  tbe  palace  of  Constantinople.  In  that 
palace,  the  Roman  bishops,  the  second  and  third  Giegoiy,  were  condemned  as 
the  authors  of  the  levolt,  and  every  attexpipt  was  made  either  by  fraud  or  force 
to  seize  t^eir  peraons,  and  tostfike  at  their  lives.  The  city  was  repeatedly 
visited  or  assaulted  by  captains  of  the  guards,  and  dukes  ^d  exarchs  of  higb 
dignity  or  secret  trust;  thej  lan<ied  with  foreign  troops,  they  obtained  some 
domestic  aid*  ami  the  superstition  of  Naples  may  blush  that  her  fathers  were 

hwdB.  Imther  Mlmw  tiMt^Ngory,  wM  tfit  peduiby^f  tte ag«, Mqiloyv  «teJte  Ibr  nil«i,  withoic 
macb  inquiry  Into  the  genuine  meaeure. 


(3S>  A«eTvr«n»raM  Jerawf  n  Acf «|icvv ^«ctciv (p. SM^ Tlie pope  appeen to teve I 
Ignocuee  oTtJwGiMilBi:  lie  Uved  anddtod  In  Uw  Lateran ; and  in  hk ttme  all  Uie  kliMdoa 
"lad  embraced  CliriMlaabgr.    Mair  not  tMa-onkaown  StpUtut  liave  eome  relereMe  to  Ui 

lazM  MerUrthfyW  Ina  Mag  of  WcaMX,  win,  In  the  ponUfleateofOnforrtheBeoond. ,»» 

^sSS^f^?^  "**^  bapOMi,  bat  af  pilgrlnage  (Pagi,  A.  D.OB0,  No.  S,  A.  D.  ns,  No.  15)  1  * 

(ST)  I  ahall  tnuwcribe  tJw  lawortantaad  deeMve  paMafe  of  Uie  Liber  PontUieallL    AMpideiM  em 

»hiajrlr  pveTaBan  priadiite  JiMibneB  Jaai  emtn  Inpenuacem  quasi  ceotn  Aetlm  le  annavlt,  ranueaa 


s  kingdoms  of  the  West 

u«.»«u  ^Mummauj,    «»/ ^v»  lOB-iHnwwu  o^cmw  amwm  some  renreaee  to  the  chief  of  the 

Mewimrtkif.  to  Ina  kkaa  of  Wmmz.  who.  In  the  aonti&saifl  of  Qi^wir  th*  n>nA»ii  »u<*.^  *^»^ 

:  shall  transcribe  tJw  liuportant  and  de^Te^passsfe  of  the  Liber  PontUicalii 
pveraoam  priadnlB  JoartMiem  Jaai  wmn  Imperaiacein  quasi  ceotn  Aetlnt  se  annavit,  ranueas 
Bf€sim  ^us,  scribens  nblque  se  eavere  OhriidaiMS  so  quod  orU  fulaaet,  tmpielas  taUs.    Muu-  nermoti 
mnoB  FMtaiwlenM  atque  Venetlarum  «MRilus  eontra  Imperatoris  juaiKooem  leniterant :  JlceDtes 
»  ^TVSS^  *"  *iiiem  peniiflete  eoadssaeadere  Moem,sed  pro  #is  magis  defiMMioiie  virlliter  deoer- 

tare  (p.  loo). 
(18)  A  Miuw,oreapltaiioii,eays  Aaaataslas  <p.  ISA;  a  most  erael  lax,  vnkMMm  to  Uie  San 

themselves,  enlaims  tbe  aeakn*  Malmboorg  (Hhrt.  dee  loonoclastes,  1.  L).  and  Theeahanes  (a.  3I44\ 

talks  or  Phamoh»s  ambsflBf  the  male  ohHdnm  of  Isnel.    This  mode  of  trnx^SonwrniSiii^^i^ 

flafateas:  aad,  moi 

^aiTOoLMrisXIV. 


of  Phamoh»s  aambsflBf  the  male  ohHdnm  of  Isnel.    This  mc^  of  t»Mi^SMl!!mlSmviotSi 


?e 
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attached  to  the  cause  of  heresy.  But  these  clandestine  or  o^en  attacks  were 
repelled  by  the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  Romans ;  the  Greeks  were  over- 
thrown and  massacred,  their  leaders  suffered  an  ignominious  de^th,  and  the 
pope3,  however  inclined  to  mercy,  refused  to  intercede  for  these  guilty  victims. 
At  Ravenna,(39)  the  several  quarters  of  the  city  had  long  exercised  a  bloody 
and  hereditary  feud ;  in  religious  controversy  they  found  a  new  aliment  of  fac- 
tion t  but  the  votaries  of  images  were  superior  m  numbers  or  spirit,  and  the 
exarch,  who  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent,  lost  his  life  in  a  popular  sedition. 
To  punish  thi  •  flagitious  deed,  and  restore  his  dominion  in  Italy,  the  emperor 
sent  a  fleet  and  army  into  the  Adriatic  eulf.  After  suffering  from  the  winds  and 
waves  much  loss  and  delay,  the  Greeks  made  their  descent  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ravenna :  they  threatened  to  depopulate  the  jguilty  capital,  and  t<» 
imitate,  perhaps  to  surpass,  the  example  of  Justinian  the  Second,  who  had  chas- 
tised a  former  rebellion  by  the  choice  and  execution  of  fifty  of  the  principal 
inhabitants.  The  women  and  cleigy,  in  sackloth  and  ashes,  lay  prostrate  in 
prayer ;  the  men  were  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country ;  the  common 
danger  had  united  the  factions,  and  the  event  of  a  battle  was  preferred  to  the 
slow  miseries  of  a  siege.  In  a  hard-fought  day,  as  the  two  armies  alternately 
yielded  and  advanced,  a  phantom  was  seen,  a  voice  was  beard,  and  Ravenna 
was  victorious  by  the  assurance  of  victoiy.  The  strangers  retreated  to  their 
ships,  but  the  populous  seacoast  poured  forth  a  multitude  of  boats ;  the  waters 
of  the  Po  were  so  deeply  infected  with  blood,  that  during  six  years  the  public 
prejtidice  abstained  from  the  fish  of  the  river ;  and  the  institution  of  an  annua! 
least  perpetuated  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  abhorrence  of  the  Greek 
tyrant.  Amidst  the  triumph  of  the  CaUiolic  arms,  the  Roman  pontiff*  convened 
a  synod  of  ninety-three  bishops  against  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts.  With 
their  consent 'be  pronounced  a  general  excommunication  against  all  who  by 
word  or  deed  should  attack  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  and  the  images  of  the 
saints ;  in  this  sentence  the  emperor  was  tacitly  involved,(4e)  but  the  vote  of  a 
last  and  hopeless  remonstrance  may  seem  to  imply  that  the  anathema  was  yet 
suspended  over  his  piilty  head.  No  sooner  bad  they  confirmed  their  own 
safety,  the  worship  of  images,  and  the  freedom  of  Rome ^ and  Italy,  than  the 
popes  appear  to  have  relaxed  of  their  severity,  and  to  have  spared  the  relics  of 
the  Byzantine  dominion.  Their  moderate  counsels  delayed  and  prevented  the 
election  of  a  new  emperor,  and  they  exhorted  the  Italians  not  to  separate  fron^ 
the  body  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  The  exarch  was  permitted  to  reside  withi» 
the  waifs  of  Ravenna,  a  captive  rather  than  a  master :  and  till  the  Imperial  coro- 
nation of  Cbariemagne,  the  government  of  Rome  and  Italy  was  exercised  in  the 
name  of  the  successors  of  Con8tantine.(4l) 

The  liberty  of  Rome,  which  had  been  oppressed  by  the  arms  and  arts  of 
Augustus,  was  rescued,  after  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  servitude,  from 
the  persecution  of  Leo  the  Isaurian.  By  the  Cesars,  the  triumphs  of  the  consuls* 
bad  been  annihilated :  in  the  decline  and  fail  of  the  empire,  the  god  Terminus,, 
the  sacred  boundaiy,  had  insensibly  receded  from  the  ocean,  me  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Euphrates ;  and  Rome  was  reduced  to  her  ancient  territoir 
from  Viterbo  to  Terracina,  and  from  Narni  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.(42) 

(30)  See  the  Liber  PontiiiemHa  of  AgnelkM  (la  Um  SeripKwee  Eenini  ItalicanuB  of  Muralori,  torn.  ii. 
pan  1.)  whom  deeper  shade  of  Barbartom  marks  die  differaice  between  Rome  and  Ravemia.  Yet  we 
are  indebted  to  bim  for  some  curious  and  domesUe  Acts— the  quarters  amt  ftetions  of  Ravenna  (p.  154)* 
the  reTenge  of  JusUnian  II.  (p.  160,  Ittl),  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  (p.  J70, 171),  Ice. 

(40)  Yet  Leo  was  undoubiedly  comprised  In  tbe  ■  <|ais....imacinam  saaarara....deetraeior.... 
extiterit  sit  eztorrie  a  corpore  D.  N.  Jeau  Christ!  Tel  toilus  ocdeste  unitate.  Tbe  canonists  may  dedde- 
wbettoer  the  guilt  or  the  name  constitutes  the  excommunication ;  and  the  decision  Is  of  tbe  last  import- 
ance to  thoir  safety,  sinc^,  acconllnff  to  the  oracle  (Gratlan  Cans.  zzHI.  q.  S.  c  47,  apod  Spanbelm,  Ulflt. 
Imag.  p.  U3),  homiddas  non  essfrqui  excommunlcalos  tnieldaot. 

(41)  Compescuit  tale  consilium  Pontifex,  sperana  enuTerskmeL. , ^.- 

deslstereni  ab  amoie  et  fide  R.  J.  admonebat  (p.  157) .    Tbe  popes  style  Leo  and  Constanline  Copronymas, 


(41)  Compescuit  tale  consilium  Pontifex,  sperana  enuTerskmem  principle  (Anaaias.  p.  150).  Bed  na 
lesisterenl  ab  amoie  et  fide  R.  J.  admonebat  (p.  157) .  Tbe  popes  style  Leo  and  Constanline  Copronymusy 
Imperatorea  et  Domini,  with  the  strange  epithet  of  Pii*simi.  A  Aunnus  Mosaic  of  tlie  Lateran  (A.  D. 
708),  represents  Christ,  who  dellTen  tbe  keys  to  Bt.  Peiar  and  the  banner  to  ConsamUne  V.  (Huraiori, 
Annall  d'lulla,  tom.  vl.  p.  337). 

(43)  I  have  traced  the  Roman  dutehy  according  to  the  maps,  and  tbe  mapa  aocnrding  lo  tbe  exceHeat 
dlaMrutk>n  of  AUier  Bereui  (de  Chorograntaia  Italke  Medii  JEvi,  secL  xx.  p.  S16-43S).  Yet  I  mos* 
nicely  obeer^e,  that  Viterbo  Is  of  Lombard  fbundaUrn  (p.  SU),  and  that  Temeina  was  usurped  by  tlie- 
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When  the  kines  were  banished,  the  republic  reposed  on  the  6rm  basis  which 
liad  been  founded  by  their  wisdom  and  virtue.  Their  perpetual  jurisdiction  was 
divided  between  two  annual  magistrates;  the  senate  continued  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  administration  and  counsel:  and 'the  legislative  authority  was  dis- 
tributed in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  by  a  well-proportioned  scale  of  pro- 
perty and  service.  Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  luxury,  tne  primitive  Romans  bad 
improved  the  science  of  government  and  war :  the  will  of  the  community  was 
absolute ;  the  rights  of  individuals  were  sacred :  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand citizens  were  armed  for  defence  or  concjuest :  and  a  band  of  robbers  and 
tHitlaws  was  moulded  into  a  nation^  deserving  ot  freedom  and  ambitious  of 
glory .(43)  When  the  sovereignty  ot  the  Greek  emperors  was  extinguished,  the 
ruins  of  Rome  presented  the  sad  image  of  depopulation  and  decay ;  her  slavery 
was  a  habit,  her  liberty  an  accident ;  the  effect  of  superstition,  and  the  object  oi 
ber  own  amazement  and  terror.  The  last  vestiee  of  the  substance,  or  even  the 
forms,  of  the  constitution,  was  obliterated  from  the  practice  and  memoiy  of  the 
Romans :  and  they  were  devoid  of  knowledge,  or  virtue,  agpin  to  build  the 
fabric  ofa  commonwealth.  Their  scanty  remnant,  the  offspring  of  slaves  and 
strangers,  was  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  victorious  Barbarians.  As  oflen  as 
the  Franks  or  Lombards  expressed  their  most  bitter  contempt  of  a  foe,  they 
called  him  a  Roman ;  **  and  in  this  name."  says  the  bbhop  Liutprand,  "  we 
include  whatever  is  base,  whatever  is  cowardly,  whatever  is  perfidious,  the 
extremes  of  avarice  and  luxuiy,  and  every  vice  that  can  prostitute  the  dignity 
of  human  nature."(44)*  By  the  necessity  of  their  situation,  the  inhabitants  ot* 
Rome  were  cast  into  the  rough  model  ofa  republican  government :  they  were 
compelled  to  elect  some  judges  in  peace  and  some  leaders  in  war:  the  nobles 
assembled  to  deliberate,  and  their  resolves  could  not  be  executed  without  the 
union  and  consent  of  the  multitude.  The  style  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people 
was  revived,(45)  but  the  spirit  was  fled;  and  their  new  independence  wasais- 
graced  by  the  tumultuous  conflict  of  licentiousness  and  oppression.  The  want 
of  laws  could  only  be  supplied  by  the  influence  of  religion,  and  their  foreis^n 
and  domestic  counsels  were  moderated  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop.  Hts 
alms,  bis  sermons,  his  correspondence  with  the  kings  and  prelates  of  the  West, 
his  recent  services,  their  gratitude,  and  oath,  accustomed  the  Romans  to  con- 
sider him  as  the  first  mac^istrate  or  prince  of  the  city.  The  Christian  humility 
of  the  popes  was  not  offended  by  the  name  of  Dominm,  or  Lord :  and  theu: 
face  and  inscription  are  still  apparent  on  the  most  ancient  coins.(46)  Their 
temporal  dominion  is  now  conhrmed  by  the  reverence  of  a  thousand  years: 
and  their  noblest  title  is  the  free  choice  of  a  people,  whom  they  had  redeemed 
from  slavery. 

[A.  D.  730 — ^762.]  In  the  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece,  the  holy  people  of 
Elis  enjoyed  a  perpetual  peace,  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter,  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Olympic  games.(47)  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Romans,  if 
a  similar  privilege  had  guarded  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  from  the  calamities 
of  war ;  if  the  Christians,  who  visited  the  holy  threshold,  would  have  sheathed 
their  swords  in  the  presence  of  the  apostle  ana  his  successor.    But  this  mystic 

(43)  Oa  Uie  extent,  popolation,  Jke.  of  the  Romtn  kingdom,  the  rea<ter  may  pernw,  with  pleasure,  tba 
Biseourt  PrOimimaire  to  tlie  RepuUique  Romaiae  of  M.  de  Beaafort  (lorn,  i.)  wlio  wUl  not  be  accuaed 
of  too  mueb  credulity  for  the  early  ages  of  Rpmo. 

(44)  C^uoe  iRomaiMt)  noe,  Lanicobardl  aclllcei,  Saxones,  FraficI,  Lotharingl,  Bajoaril,  Suevl,  Burgaa- 
dionea,  tanto  dedignamur  ut  inimiooa  nostroa  commotl,  nil  aJiud  eontumeliarum  niti  Romane,  dlcamua: 
hoc  aolo,  id  eat  Romanoranr  nomine,  qulcquid  ignobilitatis,  quiequid  Umiditails,  quioquid  avaritic,  qaie> 

Said  tuxoria,  quiequid  mendacii,  Immu  quiequid  viiloruni  eet  c(Hnprebendentee  (Liutprand,  in  Legat. 
erlpt.  Ital.  torn.  li.  para  i.  p.  481).    For  tbe  aina  of  Cato  or  Tully,  Minoa  might  have  Impoaied,  aa  a  fit 
penanee.  tbe  daily  peruaal  of  ihia  barbanma  paaaage. 

(45)  Piplno  regi  Prancorum.  omnia  aenatus,  aique  univeiaa  populi  g«neralitaa  aDeo-aervate  Roman* 
urbia.  Codex  CaroUn.  epiaL  36.  in  Script.  Ital.  torn.  iii.  para  ii.  p.  lOOi  The  names  of  senatna  and  aenator 
were  never  totally  extinct  (DlaaerL  Chorogrsph.  p.  216)  S17) ;  but  In  the  middle  ages  they  aigniiked  lUtie 
more  than  nobilea  optimatea,  fro.  (Duoange  Gloea.  Latin.) 

(46)  See  Muratorl  AntiquiL  Italic  Medii  yEvi,  lom.  ii.  disaertat.  xxrii.  p.  546.  On  one  of  these  eoina 
we  read  Hadrianua  Papa  (.4.  D.  778) ;  on  the  reverae,  Vict.  DDNN.  with  the  word  COJfOB^  which 
4he  P4re  JoQbert  (Science  dea  Medaillea,  tnm.  ii.  p.  43)  explaina  by  COA*atantinopoU  Offidna  B  iseetrnda,) 

(47)  See  Weat'a  Dimeitation  on  the  Olympic  Gamea  (Pindar,  vol.  U.  pi  3S— 36,  edition  ih  ISmo.)  ana 
the  judicious  reflectiona  of  Poiybiua  (lom.  L 1  iv.  p.  4(06,  edit  Qrooor.) 
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eireli^  eould  hare  been  traced  only  by  the  wand  of  a  lefi^islator  and  a  sage :  thit 
pacific  system  was  incompatible  with  the  zeal  and  ambition  of  the  popes :  the 
Romans  were  not  addicted,  like,  the  inhabitants  of  Ells,  to  the  innocent  and 
placid  labours  of  agriculture :  and  the  Barbarians  of  Italjr,  though  soAened  by 
the  climate,  were  /ar  below  the  Grecian  states  in  the  institutions  of  public  and 
private  life.  A  memorable  example  of  repentance  and  piety  was  exhibited  by 
Liutprand  king  of  the  Lombards.  In  arms,  at  the  gate  of  the  Vatican,  the  con- 
queror listened  to  the  voice  of  Gregoi^  the  Second,(48)  withdrew  his  troops^ 
resifi^d  his  conquests,  respectfully  visited  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and,  after 
performing  his  devotions,  ofilered  his  sword  and  dag|^er,  his  cuirass  and  mantle^ 
nris  silver  cross  and  his  crown  of  gold,  on  the  tomb  ot  the  apostle.  But  his  reli- 
(^ious  fervour  was  the  ilhision,  perhaps  the  artifSce,  of  the  moment ;  the  sense  oi 
mterest  is  strong  af)d  lasting ;  the  love  of  arms  and  rapine  was  congenial  to  the 
Lombards ;  ana  both  the  prince  and  people  were  irresistibly  tempted  by  the 
disorders  of  Italy,  the  nakedness  of  Rome,  and  the  unwarlike  profession  of  her 
new  chief.  On  the  first  edicts  of  the  emi>eror,  they  declared  themselves  the 
champions  of  the  holy  images :  Liutprand  invaded  the  province  of  Romagna^ 
which  had  already  assumed  that  distinctive  appNellation ;  the  Catholics  oi^the 
exarchate  yielded  without  reluctance  to  his  civil  and  military  power ;  and  a 
foreign  enemy  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  the  impregnable  fortress  of 
Ravenna.  That  city  and  fortress  were  speedily  recovered  by  the  active  dili- 
gence and  maritime  forces  of  the  Venetians :  and  those  faithfulsubjects  obe7cd 
the  exhortation  of  GreTOiy  himself,  in  separatingthe  penonal  guilt  of  Leo  (rons 
the  general  cause  of  the  Roman  empire.(49)  The  Greeks  were  less  mindful 
of  the  service,  than  the  Lombards  of  the  injuiy :  the  two  natione,  hostile  in  their 
faith,  were  reconciled  in  a  dangerous  and  unnatural  alliance :  the  king  and  the 
exarch  marched  to  the  conquest  of  Spoleto  and  Rome :  the  storm  evaporated 
without  effect,  but  the  policy  of  Liutprand  alarmed  Italy  with  a  vexatious  alter^ 
native  of  hostility  ana  truce.  His  successor  Astolphus  declared  himself  the 
equal  enemy  of  the  emx>eror  and  the  pope ;  Ravenna  was  subdued  by  force  or 
treachery,(60)  and  this  final  conquest  extinguished  the  series  of  the  exarcltt, 
who  had,  reiened  with  a  subordinate  power  since  the  time  of  Justinian  and  the 
ruin  of  the  Gothic  kingdom.  Rome  was  summoned  to  acknowledge  the  vic- 
torious Lombard  as  her  lawful  sovereign ;  the  annual  tribute  of  a  piece  of  gold 
was  fixed  as  the  ransom  of  each  citizen,  and  the  sword  of  destruction  was  ud 
sheathed  to  exact  the  penalty  of  her  disobedience.  The  Romans  hesitated  ^ 
they  entreated ;  they  complained ;  and  the  threatening  Barbarians  were  checked 
by  arms  and  negotiations,  till  the  popes  had  engaged  the  friendship  of  an  ally 
and  avenger  beyond  the  Alps.(51) 

[A.  D.  764.]  In  his  distress,  the  first^Gregoiy  had  implored  the  aid  of  the 
hero  of  the  a^e,  of  Charles  Martel,  who  governed  the  French  monarchy  with 
the  humble  title  of  mayor  or  duke ;  ana  who,  by  bis  signal  victory  over  the 
Saracens,  had  saved  his  country,  and  perhaps  Europe,  from  the  Mahometan 
yoke.  The  ambassadors  of  the  pope  were  received  by  Charles  with  decent 
reverence  ;  but  the  greatness  of  his  occupations,  and  the  shortness  of  his  life^ 
prevented  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  except  by  a  friendly  and  inef- 
leclual  mediation.  His  son  Pepin,  the  heir  of^his  power  and  virtues,  assumed 
the  office  of  champbn  of  the  Roman  church  ;*and  the  zeal  of  the  French  prince 
appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  love  of  glory  and  religion.    But  the 


(48)  The  meeeh  of  Grefovy  to  Um  Lombard  li  finely  compoMd  by  CHfontat  (d6  R«pio  ItaHe,  I.  tlL 
)pert,  torn.  ii.  p.  173),  wlio  ImltaMi  Um  Itoenae  and  Uw  apirlt  of  BaUuat  or  LiTy. 
(40)  Tlie  VenetUn  Mrtorians,  John  Bafomlnin  (Cbron.  VenoL  |i.  13),  and  ttie  dofo  Andrew  Duidolo 


(ScrtpUNraB  Ror.  ItnU  Unn.  zil.  p.  135),  have  laeeartttd  tiifs  apleile  of  Orasory.    Tbe  km  and  reeorerr 
_,« .__..!.-...„-., .... .  .  _. .^    .     -i^tom.!. 

jnoloatata.  Pad.  Miiratori.  Ac.  cannot  aaeertain  Ibe  date  orefrcii 

.1  will  depend  o 
$§rmt  (ScripL  Iial.  ton.  iU.  pare  L  p.  167). 


Pauloa  Diaconoa  (de  Geat  Lanfobard.  1.  t1.  c  dS.  54,  tn  BcrlpL  ItaL  t 

.__  «.^  «,         ^  -     cannot  aaeertain  the  date  ordrcomitancee. 
MflS.  of  Anaataiiun— d««pcra<,  or  deact^p- 


of  Ravenna  are  menUooed  by  Pauloa  Diaconoa  (de  Geat  Laq 
pan  L  p.  flOSb  SOB);  bnt  our  chronoloctata,  Pagl,  Muratori.  Ax. 

(90)  The  option  will  depend  on  the  Tarioua  readinp  of  the 
$§rmt  (ScripL  Iial.  ton.  iU.  pare  L  p.  167). 

(91)  Tbe  Codex  OaroUnoa  li  a  coHeetkm  of  die  epiallea  of  the  Popea  to  Chaitaa  Matte*  (wbon  tbtjr 
atyle  Smikregmtag)^  Pepin,  and  Charlemagne,  aa  (br  aa  ibe  year  791,  when  H  waa  fbraied  by  the  laaK  oT 

"—  priacML    Hla  orlgliial  and  anUientle  MB.  (BIbllolhecc  CubleuiartB)  la  now  In  Uie  Imperial  IIT 

enna,  and  baa  been  publiahed  by  Lambectaa  and  Mwaiorl  (Script.  Xaram.  nut.  tOB.  tt.  pan 


of  Vienna,  and  baa  been  publiahed  by  LambectaaaadMwaiorl  (Script.  Xaram.  nut.  tOB.lU.  pan  tt.  p. 
75|lfec. 
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dangler  was  on  the  lanks  of  the  Tiber,  the  succour  on  those  of  the  Seine ;  and 
our  aympathj  is  cold  to  the  relation  of  distant  misery.  Amidst  the  tears  of  the 
citjy  Stephen  the  Third  embraced  the  generous  resolution  of  visiting  in  persoii 
the  courts  of  Lombardy  and  France,  to  deprecate  the  iojustice  of  his  enemy,  or 
to  excite  the  pity  and  indignation  of  his  friend.  After  soothing  the  public  despair 
by  litanies  and  orations,  he  undertook  this  laborious  journey  with  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  French  monarch  and  the  Greek  emperor.  The  kin^  of  the  Lom« 
bards  was  inexorable ;  but  his  threats  could  not  silence  the  complaints,  nor  retard 
the  speed,  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  traversed  the  Pennine  Alps,  reposed  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Maurice,  ana  hastened  to  grasp  the  right  hand  of  his  protector ;  a 
hand  which  wsla  never  lifled  in  vain,  either  in  war  or  in  friendship.  Stephen 
was  entertained  as  the  visible  successor  of  the  apostle ;  at  the  next  assembly,, 
the  6eld  of  March  or  of  May,  his  injuries  v^efe  exposed  to  a  devout  and  warlike 
nation,  and  he  repassed  the  Alps,  not  as  a  suppliant,  but  as  a  conqueror,  at  the 
head  of  a  French  army,  which  was  led  by  the  King  in  person.  The  Lombards,, 
after  a  weak  resistance,  obtained  an  i^omtrtiouspea<^e,  and  swore  to  restore  the 
possessions,  and  to  lespect  the  sanctity,  of  the  Roman  church.  But  no  sooner 
was  Astolpbus  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  French  arms,  than  he  forgot 
his  promise  and  resented  his  disgrace.  Rbme  was  again  encompassed  by  his 
arms ;  and  Stephen,  apprehensive  of  fatiguing  the  2eal  of  his  Transalpine  allies, 
enforced  his  complaint  and  request,  by  an  eloquent  letter  in  the  name  and  per* 
son  of  St.  Peter  bimself.(52)  The  apostle  assures  his  adoptive  sons,  the  kin|^,. 
the  clejn^,  and  the  nobles  of  France,  that  dead  in  the  flesh,  he  is  still  alive  id 
the  spirit ;  that  they  now  hear,  and  must  obey,  the  voice  of  the  founder  and 
guardian  of  the  Roman  church :  that  the  Virgin,  the  angels,  the  saints,  and  the 
martyrs,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  unanimously  urge  the  request,  and  will  con-* 
fess  the  obligation :  that  riches,  victory,  and  paraaise,  will  crown  their  pious 
enterprise,  and  that  eternal  damnation  will  be  the  penalty  of  their  neglect,  il' 
they  suffer  his  tomb,  his  temple,  and  his  people,  to  fall  into  the  bands  of  the 
perfidious  Lombards.  The  second  expiedition  of  Pepin  was  not  less  rapid  and 
fortunate  than  the  first :  St.  Peter  was  satisfied,  Rome  was  again  saved,  and 
Astolpbus  was  taught  the  lessons  of  justice  and  sincerity  by  the  scoui|;e  of  a 
foreign  master.  Alter  this  double  chastisement,  the  Lombards  languished  about 
twentv  years  in  a  state  of  languor  and  decay.  But  their  minds  were  not  yet 
humbled  to  their  condition ;  and  instead  of  affecting  the  pacific  virtues  of  the 
feeble,  the^  peevishly  harassed  the  Romans  with  a  repetition  of  claims,  eva« 
sions,  and  inroads,  which  thev  undertook  without  reflection,  and  terminated 
without  glory.  On  either  siae,  (heir  expiring  monarchy  was  pressed  by  the 
zeal  andprudence  of  pope  Adrian  the  First,  the  genius,  the  fortune,  and  great- 
ness of  Cnarjemaffne  the  son  of  Pepin :  these  heroes  of  the  church  and  state 
were  united  in  public  and  domestic  friendship,  and  while  they  trampled  on  the 
prostrate,  they  varnished  their  proceedings  with  the  fairest  colours  of  equity^ 
and  moderation.(53)  The  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  the  walls  of  Pavia,  were  the 
only  defence  of  the  Lombards;  the  former  were  surprised,  the  latter  were 
Invested,  by  the  son  of  Pepin ;  and  after  a  blockade  of  two  yearSj^Desiderrus,. 
the  last  of  their  native  princes,  surrendered  his  sceptre  and  his  capital.  Under 
the  dominion  of  a  foreign  kir^,  but  in  the  possession  of  their  national  laws,  the 
Lombards  became  the  brethren,  rather  than  the  subjects,  of  the  Franks ;  who* 
derived  their  blood,  and  manners,  and  language,  from  the  same  Germanic 
origin.  (54) 

(SS)  S«e  tlUg  tDOM  Mtraonllnaiy  letter  ia  Uie  Codes  Carollnui,  eplst  HI.  p.  98.  The  enemies  of  Uie 
popes  have  charged  them  with  fraud  and  blasphemy  -  yet  thev  surely  meaat  to  persuade  rather  than 
deoeive.  This  Introduction  of  the  dead,  or  of  iasiiiortals,  was  AunkUar  to  0ie  ancwut  orators,  ttao<q[h  it 
Is  exeeuted  on  this  occasion.  In  Uie  rude  fkshlon  of  the  age. 

(93)  Except  in  Che  divorce  of  the  daushter  of  DeilderhiB.  whom  Charlemagne  repodiated  sine  allquo- 
erimlne.  Pope  Stephen  IV.  bad  most  ibriously  opaosed  the  alliance  of  a  noble  Frank— cum  perfidA, 
horrldi,  nee  dicendA  foetentlsslma  natlone  Langobardorum— lo  whom  he  Imputes  the  fint  suln  of  leprosy 
rOod.  Caroiln.  ep|at  45^  a  178, 179).  Another  reasmi  agatnA  the  marriage  waa  the  eilstence  of  a  first- 
wife  Muratorl,  Annall  a*Italla,  torn.  vi.  p.  938,  S3S.  5Q6, 837).  But  Charlnmngne  indulged  himself  i» 
ttie  fhaedom  of  polygamy  or  eoneuUnage. 

(54)  Bee  Uw  Annali  d*ltalia  of  Muraiorl,  torn.  tL  and  Uie  Hial  ttiree  disssrtaliooa  of  his  AntiqulUie» 
IUtt«MeditiBvi,tom.L 
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The  mutual  obligations  of  the  popes  and  the  Carlovin^ian  faroil;,  fonn  the 
Important  link  of  ancient  and  moaern,  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  bistoiy.  In 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  the  champions  of  the  Roman  church  obtained  a  favourable 
occasion,  a  specious  title,  the  wishes  of  the  people,  the  prayers  and  intrigues  of 
the  clergy.  But  the  most  essential  gifts  of  the  popes  to  the  Carlovingian  race 
were  the  dignities  of  king  of  France,^55)  and  of  patrician  of  Rome.  I.  Under 
the  sacerdotal  monarchy  of  St.  Peter,  the  nations  began  to  resume  the  practice 
of  seeking,,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  their  kings,  their  laws,  and  the  oracles 
of  their  tate.  The  Franks  were  perplexed  between  the  name  and  substance 
of  their  government.  All  the  powers  of  royalty  were  exercised  by  Pepin, 
mayor  ot  the  palace ;  and  nothing,  except  the  regal  title,  was  wanting  to  his 
ambition.  His  enemies  were  crushed  by  bis  valour ;  his  friends  were  multi- 
plied  by  his  liberality ;  his  father  had  been  the  saviour  of  Christendom  ;  and  the 
•claims  of  personal  merit  were  repeated  and  ennobled  in  a  descent  of  four  gene- 
rations. The  name  and  image  of  royalty  was  still  preserved  in  the  last 
descendant  of  Clovis,  the  feeble  Childeric ;  but  his  obsolete  right  could  only 
be  used  as  an  instrument  of  sedition :  the  nation  was  desirous  of  restorin|^  the 
simplicity  of  the  constitution :  and  Pepin,  a  subject  and  a  prince,  was  ambitious 
to  ascertain  his  own  rank  and  the  fortune  of  his  family.  The  mayor  and  the 
nobles  were  bound  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  royal  phantom :  the  blood  of 
Clovis  was  pure  and  sacred  in  their  eyes ;  and  their  common  ambassadors 
addressed  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  dispel  their  scruples,  or  to  absolve  their  pro- 
mise. The  interest  of  pope  Zachaiy,  the  successor  of  the  two  Gregories, 
prompted  him  to  decide,  and  to  decide  in  their  favour:  he  pronounced  that  the 
nation  might  lawfully  unite,  in  the  same  ^rson,  the  title  ana  authority  of  kins 
and  that  the  unfortunate  Childeric,  a  victim  of  the  public  safety,  should  be 
degraded,  shaved,  and  confined  in  a  monastery  for  the  remainder  of  his  days 
An  answer,  so  agreeable  to  their  wishes,  was  accepted  by  the  Franks  as  the 
opinion  of  a  casuist,  the  sentence  of  a  judge,  or  the  oracie  of  a  prophet :  the 
Merovingian  race  disappeared  from  tbfe  earth ;  and  Pepin  was  exalted  on  a 
buckler  by  the  suffrage  of  a  free  people,  accustomed  to  obey  his  laws  and  to 
march  under  bis  standard.  His  coronation  was  twice  performed,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  popes,  by  their  most  faithful  servant  St.  Boniface,  the  apostle  of 
Germany,  and  by  the  grateful  hands  of  Stephen  the  Third,  who,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Denys,  placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  benefactor.  The 
royal  unction  ot  the  kings  of  Israel  was  dexterously  applied  :(56)  the  successor 
ot  St.  Peter  assumed  the  character  of  a  divine  ambassador :  a  German  chieftain 
was  transformed  into  the  Lord's  anointed :  and  this  Jewish  rite  has  been  dif- 
fused and  maintained  by  the  superstition  and  vanity  of  modem  Europe.  The 
Franks  were  absolved  from  their  ancient  oath :  but  a  dire  anathema  was  thun- 
dered against  them  and  their  posterity,  if  the^^  should  dare  to  renew  the  same 
freedom  of  choice,  or  to  elect  a  king,  except  in  the  holy  and  meritorious  race 
of  the  Carlovinp;ian  princes.  Without  apprehending  the  future  danger,  these 
princes  gloried  m  their  present  security:  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne  affinns, 
that  the  French  sceptre  was  transferred  by  the  authority  of  the  popes  ;(57)  and 
In  their  boldest  enterprises,  they  insist,  with  confidence,  on  this  signal  ana  suc- 
cessful act  of  temporal  jurisdiction. 

(55)  BesldeB  Uie  oommoa  hiflorlaiu,  tiiree  French  eriUei,  Laanoy  (Open,  torn.  ▼.  pan  il.  1.  vil.  esM. 
D.  p.  477— 4t^),  Paci  (Critica,  A.  dTtSI,  No.  1-6,  A.  D.  758,  No.  1—10),  and  NataUt  Alexamier  (BIrt. 
Nffvi  Teaumenti,  diasartaL  il.  p.  96—107),  have  treated  Uila  aufavlea  of  Um  depoalUoo  of  Childeric  wiUi 
learning  and  attention,  but  wlUi  a  strong  btaa  to  lave  the  Independence  of  the  crown.  Yet  Uiey  are  hard 
pre«ed  by  the  text  which  they  produce  of  Eglnhaid.  TheophaneB,  and  the  old  aanala,  Laitabannnaaa 
Puldensis;  Loitielanl.  t 

(56)  Not  abaolutely  Ibr  the  flnt  Uma.  Da  a  leal  cooapiciioaa  theatre,  It  had  been  need.  In  ttie  dxth  and 
aeventh  centuriea,  by  the  provincial  biahope  of  Britain  and  Spain.  The  royal  uacUon  of  CooatanUnopla 
was  borrowed  from  the  Latins  in  the  last  age  of  the  emplra.  ConatanUne  Manaana  anentiona  that  of 
Charlemagne  as  a  Ibreign,  Jewlah,  laeomprahaiaiMe  cemnoay.  Sea  8aldan*s  TiHea  of  Honour,  in  hia 
Works,  vol.  III.  part  i.  p.  334— MS. 

(57)  Bee  Eginhaid.  la  VitA  Carol!  Magnt,  c  i.  p.  0,  4bc  e.  »L  p.  U,  Childeric  waa  denoaeil-^KasA,  the 
Cariovinglana  were  esuMlahed— a«etort(al«  PonUflda  Romanl,  Lanooy,  he  pretend  that  tliese  atnmg 
wordv  are  auaceptible  of  a  vory  soft  ialcrpietatloD.  Be  to  so;  yit  Efinhard  mdanlood  the  Vfotld,  die 
court,  and  the  Laila  laaguaga. 
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n.  In  the  change  of  manners  and  language,  the  patricians  of  Rome(58)  were 
Ijyr  removed  from  the  senate  of  Romulus,  or  the  palace  of  Constantine,  from 
the  (ree  nobles  of  the  republic,  or  the  fictitious  parents  of  the  emperor.  After 
Ibe  recovery  of  Italy  and  Africa  by  the  arms  of  Justinian,  the  importance,  and 
danger  of  those  remote  provinces  required  the  presence  of  a  supreme  magis* 
Irate;  he  was  indifferently  styled  the  exarch  or  the  patrician;  and  these 
eovernors  of  Ravenna,  who  fill  their  j[>lace  in  the  chmnolofl^y  of  princes,  extended 
their  jurisdiction  over  the  Roman  city.  Since  the  revolt  of  Italy  and  the  loss 
of  the  exarchate,  the  distress  of  the  Romans  bad  exacted  some  sacrifice  of  tbeir 
independence.  Yet,  even  in  this  act,  they  exercised  the  right  of  disi)osii>g  of 
themselves :  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate  and  people  successively  invested 
C^harles  Martel  and  his  posterity  with  the  honouBS  of  patrician  of  Rome.  The 
-leaders  of  a  powerful  nation  would  have  disdained  a  servile  title  and  sub- 
ordinate office ;  but  the  reign  of  the  Greek  emperors  was  suspended :  and,  in 
"the  vacancy  of  the  empire,  they  derived  a  more  glorious  commission  from  the 
pope  and  the  republic  The  Roman  ambassadors  nresented  these  patricians 
with  the  keys  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  pleoge  and  symbol  of  sove- 
reienty ;  with  a  holy  banner,  which  it  was  their  right  and  duty  to  unfurl  in  the 
defence  of  tbe  church  and  city.(59}  In  the  time  of  Charles  Martel  and  of 
Pepin,  the  interposition  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  covered  the  freedom,  while 
It  threatened  the  safety^  of  Rome ;  and  the  patriciaU  represented  only  the  title* 
4he  service,  the  alliance,  of  these  distant  protectors.  The  power  and  policy  of 
Charlemagne  annihilated  an  enemy,  and  imposed  a  master.  In  his  first  visit  to 
the  capitau,  he  was  received  with  all  the  honours  which  had  formerly  been  paid 
to  the  exarch,  the  representative  of  the  emperor ;  and  these  honours  obtained 
4ome  new  decorations  from  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  pope  Adrian  the  First.(60) 
No  sooner  was  he  informed  of  the  sudden  approacn  of  the  monarch,  than  he 
despatched  the  magistrates  and  nobles  of  Rome  to  meet  him,  with  the  banner^ 
•about  tbir^  miles  from  the  city.  At  the  distance  of  one  mile,  the  Flaminian 
way  was  Imed  with  the  schoeU,  or  national  communities,  of  Greeks,  Lombards* 
Sajmns,  itc. :  the  Roman  youth  were  under  arms  \  and  the  children  of  a  more 
lender  age,  with  palms  and  olive  branches  in  theu:  hands,  chanted  the  praises 
of  their  great  deliverer.  At  the  aspect  of  tbe  holy  crosses  and  ensigns  of  the 
saints,  he  dismounted  fh>m  his  horse,  led  the  procession  of  his  nobles  to  the 
Vatican,  and,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  devoutly  kissed  each  step  of  the 
threshold  of  the  apostles.  In  the  portico,  Adrian  expected  him  at  the  head  of 
hjs  deigy :  they  embraced,  as  friends  and  equals :  but  in  their  march  to  the 
.altar,  the  king  or  patrician  assumed  the  right  hand  of  the  pope.  Nor  was  the 
Frank  content  with  these  vain  and  empfy  demonstrations  of  respect.  In  the 
twent]^-six  years  that  elapsed,  between  tbe  conquest  of  Lombardy  and  his 
Imperial  coronation,  Rome,  which  bad  been  delivered  by  the  sword,  was  sub- 
ject* as  his  own,  to  the  sceptre,  of  Charlem^ne.  The  people  swore  allegiance 
4o  his  person  and  family:  in  his  name  money  was  coined,  and  justice  was 
administered ;  and  the  efection  of  tbe  popes  was  examined  and  confirmed  by 
his  authority.  Except  an  original  and  selNnherent  claim  of  sovereignty,  there 
'Was  not  any  prerogative  remaining,  which  the  title  of  emperor  could  add  to 
Ihe  patrician  of  Ri>me.(6l) 


CS8^  For  tiM  tiU«  and  powan  of  |1m  Mtckian  of  Roma,  tee  Docanfe  (OIom.  Latin,  torn.  v.  p.  14S>— 151), 
P«|i  vCriUea,  A.D.  740,  No.  6-11).  Muratori  (AooaU  d'ltalia,  torn.  vL  p.  SOa^asS,)  and  BLMara 
( Abreg^  Chrooofoglque  d'ltalle,  torn.  1.  p.  379—383).  Of  Umm,  Um  Franciacau  Pagi  ii  tbe  moat  diqpoaad 
tomaka  tiia  pauioiaa  a  UaiitenaDt  of  Um  ehuFcli,  raUiar  Uuia  of  the  empire. 

(AS)  Tiia  papal  advocataa  can  aoftan  Uia  symbolic  raaaalog  of  tbe  banner  and  Uie  kqra ;  bat  the  atgrle  of 
ad  re^num  dlmlaimtta,  or  direximiu  (Codex  CaroUn.  epiat.  i.  torn.  ill.  para  11.  p.  78,)  feenu  to  alloir  of  no 
paUlaiion  or  mcape,  la  itae  MS.  of  tbe  Vienna  library,  they  read,  inatead  of  r^nuMt  rd^gnun,  prayer  or 
reqnaat  (aae  Duoange);  and  tbe  royalty  of  Charlaa  Uartel  la  aubverted  by  tbia  important  eorrection 
(Gaialanl,  in  bia  CriUcal  Prefaeea  Annali  d'ltaUa,  tom.  xvii.  p.  AS-W)- 

(00)  In  tbe  authentic  narrative  of  tbia  reception^  the  Liber  Pontiflcalia  ohaervea— obviam  Ull  ejna  aaao- 
tklaa  dirigena  venerabilea  crucea,  id  eat  aigna ;  aieut.  moa  eat  ad  ezaichum,  aut  patrieium  auacipiendtHBi 
•urn  eum  ingenti  bonore  auacipi  (ecit  (torn.  lii.  pari  i.  p.  185). 

(fii)  Paulua  Diacooua,  who  wrote  before  the  aaptra  of  (Tbariemagae,  deacribea  Home  aa  bia  aoldeet 
.a|ty— veatm  dvitatea  (ad  Pompeion  Feitam,)  ante  addidit  aceptria  (de  Metenaia  Ecclealc  EpIicopiA. 
sflome  Carlovingian  medala,  atrock  at  Borne,  hare  engaged  Le  Blanc  to  write  an  elaboiat^  ORNHt 

Vol.  III.— z 
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The  gfratitude  of  the  Cariovingians  was  adequate  to  these  obl^ationsy  ani 
their  names  are  consecrated  as  the  saviouis  and  benefactors  of  the  Roman 
church.  Her  ancient  patrimony  of  farms  and  houses  was  transformed  by  their 
bounty  into  the  temporal  dominion  of  cities  and  provinces ;  and  the  donation  of 
the  Exarchate  was  the  6rst  fruits  of  the  conquests  of  Peptn.(6S)  Astolphuv 
with  a  sigh  relinquished  his  prej ;  the  keys  and  the  hosta^s  of  the  principal 
cities  were  delivered  to  the  rrencb  ambassador ;  and*  in  his  roaster's  name,  he 
presented  them  before  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter.  The  ample  measure  of  the 
£xai^ate(63)  mifi^t  comprise  all  the  provinces  of  Italy  which  had  obeyed  the 
emperor  and  nis  vicegerent :  but  its  strict  and  proper  limits  were  included  ut 
the  territories  of  Ravenna,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara :  its  inseparable  dependency 
was  the  Pentai>olis,  which  stretched  along  the  Adriatic  from  Rimini  to  Ancona,. 
and  advanced  into  the  midland  couiitiy  as  far  as  the  ridges  of  the  Apennine.. 
In  this  transaction,  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  popes  had  been  severely* 
condemned.  Perhaps  the  humility  of  a  Christian  priest  should  have  rejected 
an  earthly  king^dom,  which  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  eovem  without  renouncing- 
the  virtues  othis  profession.  Perhaps  a  faithful  suDJect,  or  even  a  generous 
enemy,  would  have  been  less  inipatient  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  Barbarian ; 
and  if  the  emperor  had  intrusledf  Stephen  to  solicit  in  nis  name  the  restitutioo 
of  the  Exarchate,  I  will  not  absolve  the  pope  from  the  reproach  of  treacheiy 
and  ^Isehood.  But  in  the  rigid  interpretation  of  the  laws,  evejy  one  may 
accept,  without  injury,  whatever  his  benefactor  can  bestow  without  injustice. 
The  Greek  emperor  bad  abdicated  or  forfeited  his  right  to  the  Exarchate ;  and 
the  sword  of  Astolphus  was  broken  by  the  stroller  sword  of  the  Cariovingian. 
It  was  not  in  the  cause  of  the  ^  Iconoclast  that  Pepin  had  exposed  his  persoor 
and  army  in  a  double  expedition  beyond  the  Alps  :  he  possessed,  and  might 
lawfully  alienate,  his  conquests ;  and  to  the  importunities  of  the  Greeks,  he 
piously  replied,  that  no  human  consideration  should  tempt  him  to  resume  the 
gift  which  be  had  conferred  on  the  Roman  pontiff  for  the  remission  of  his  sins 
and  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  The  splendid  donation  was  granted  in  supreme 
and  absolute  dominion,  and  the  world  beheld  for  the  first  time  a  Christian* 
bishop  invested  with  the  preroj^atives  of  a  temporal  prince ;  the  choice  of 
magistrates,  the  exereise  of  justice,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  palace  of  Ravenna.  In  the  dissolution  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  dutchy  of  Spoleto^G4)  soufi;ht  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  shaved 
their  heads  after  the  Roman  fashion,  declared  themselves  the  servants  and 
subjects  of  St.  Peter,  and  completed,  by  this  voluntaiy  surrender,  the  present 
circle  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  That  mysterious  circle  was  enlarged  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  by  the  verbal  or  written  donation  of  Charlemafne^66)  who^ 
in  the  first  transports  of  his  victory,  despoiled  himself  and  the  Greek  emperor 
of  the  cities  and  islands  which  had  formerly  been  annexed  to  the  Exarcnate. 
But,  in  the  cooler  moments  of  absence  ana  reflection,  he  viewed,  with  an  eye 
of  jealousy  and  envy,  the  recent  g^atness  of  his  ecclesiastical  ally.  The  exe* 
cution  of  nis  own  and  his  father's  promises  was  respectfulhjr  eluded :  the  kirap 
of  the  Franks  and  Lombards  asserted  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  empire ;  anc^ 

iiwttol,  dkMrtBtton  on  ditir  wafhoritf  at  lone,  bodi  h  poiridaM  ond  oaapeion.  ( AiHtavteB,  IMI^ 

The  oriflnol  act  has  never  been  nrodocerf;  bat  the  Hiber  PontUkalto  repraMMa  (p.  171),  and  tbe  Cbdn. 
CBrollnuomppQaea,tbia  ample  gift    Both  are  contain  "   ' 

aince  tt  haa  been  preaerved,  not  in  the  papal,  bat  Uie  1 

(e3)  Bet 
lfaratori( 
udPentat 

(64)  BpoieUoi  c 


(OS)  Moahdm  anatitttlkm  Hiat  Eeclea.  n.  983,)  wcteha  tbte  donaUon  wiUi  lUr  and  deliberate 
■"'■■    n  haa  never  been  prodoeed;  "^ — ...*-...__«-.-_..  .    — 

oaea,  thia  ample  gift.    Bothai 
in  pceaerved,  not  in  the  papal, 
(63)  Between  the  exorbitant  daittia,  and  ni 
iaratori  (Antlq 

and  Pentapolia,  bv  the  diaiertatio  Chorograpblca  Italie  Medli  iEvl,  torn.  x.  p.  181^-180. 
'"'  "'  '  "  I  deprecati  aant,  ut  eoa  in  aervltlo  B.  Petri  recipeiel  et  more  Romanonini 


Aween  the  exorbitant  daiuia,  and  narrow  conceaalooa,  of  Inieraot  and  prejadlce,  fton  wMeh  even 
(Antlquliat.  torn.  I.  p.  63—68,)  la  not  exempt,  I  have  been  guided,  In  the  llmha  of  the  Kiarrtiaia 
ipolia,  bv  the  diaMrtatIo  <%orograpblca  Italie  Medli  iEvi,  torn.  x.  p.  16^-180. 
.    ,    .oicUoi  deprecati  aunt,  ut  eoa  in  aervltio  B.  Petri  recipeiel  et  more  Romanonim  tonaniarl  ibearar 
(AnaataaluB,  p.  189).    Yet  it  may  be  a  queadon  whether  they  gave  their  own  penona  or  their  eoonny. 

(65)  The  policy  and  donationa  of  Cliarlr.magne  am  farahuly  examrued  by  Bt.  Mate  (AbregA,  torn.  L 
p.  3M— 408),  who  baa  well  atodled  the  Codex  Carolinaau  I  bdteve,  with  bim,  that  they  were  only  veibaL 
The  moat  ancient  act  of  donation  that  preienda  to  be  extant,  la  that  of  the  emperor  Lewli  Uie  Pkma  (Blgo- 
■lua.  da  Reano  Italie,  1.  Iv.  Opera,  torn.  IL  p.  M7— 870).  Ita  authentielty,  or  at  leaat  ita  integrity,  ara- 
■incQ  queaUoned  (Pagi,  A.  D.  817,  No.  7,  te.,  MuratorL  Annalt,  lorn.  vl.  p.  43S,  Ifcc,  DiaanrtaL  Choio- 
igraphica,p  a3,34);btttlBeeiioiaaaonabieol4ectkmtotheieprtneef ■ofk««|ydiBpoalngofwhatwaaftr'* 
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in  b«  life  and  death,  Ravenna,(66)  as  well  as  Rome,  was  numbered  in  the 
list  of  his  metropolitan  cities.  The  sovereignty  of  the  £zarchate  meltad 
away  in  the  hands  of  the  popes :  Ihey  found  in  the  archbishops  of  Ravenna  a 
danfi[erous  and  domestic  rival  :(67)  the  nobles  and  people  disdained  the  yoke  ol 
a  priest ;  and,  in  the  disorders  of  the  times,  they  could  only  retain  the  memory 
of  an  ancient  claim,  which,  in  a  more  prosperous  age,  they  have  revived  and 
lealized. 

Fraud  is  the  resource  of  weakness  and  cunning :  and  the  strong,  though 
ifnorant,  Barbarian  was  often  entangled  in  the  net  ot  sacerdotal  policy.  The 
Vatican  and  Lateian  were  an  arsenal  and  manufacture,  which,  according  to  the 
occasion,  have  produced  or  concealed  a  various  collection  of  false  or  genuine^ 
of  corrupt  or  suspicious  acts,  as  they  tended  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  church.  Before  the  end  of  the  eighth  centui7,some  apostolical  scribe, 
perhaps  the  notorious  Isidore,  composed  the  decretals,  and  the  donation  of 
Coostantine,  the  two  magic  pillars  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  monarchy  ot 
the  popes.  This  memorable  donation  was  introduced  to  the  worid  by  an. 
epistle  of  Adrian  the  First,  who  exhorts  Charlemagne  to  imitate  the  liberality,, 
and  revive  the  name,  of  the  great  Constantine.(68)  According  to  the  lej^end^ 
the  first  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  healed  of  the  leprosy,  and  purihed  io. 
the  waters  of  baptism,  by  St.  Sylvester,  the  Roman  bishop ;  and  never  was 
physician  more  gloriously  recompensed.  His  royal  proselyte  withdrew  froin. 
the  seat  and  patrimony  of  St.  Peter;  declared  his  resolution  of  founding  a  new 
capital  in  the  East ;  and  resigned  to  the  popes  the  free  and  oerpetual  Sove- 
leignty  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  iiid  provinces  of  the  West. (69)  This  fiction  was 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects.  The  Greek  princes  were  convicted 
of  the  {^ilt  of  usurpation ;  and  the  revolt  of  Gregory  was  the  claim  of  hie- 
lawful  inheritance.  The  popes  were  delivered  from  their  debt  of  gratitude  i. 
and  the  nominal  gifts  of  the  Carlovingians  were  no  more  than  the  just  and 
irrevocable  restitution  of  a  scanty  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state.  The 
sovereignty  of  Rome  no  longer  depended  on  the  choice  of  a  fickle  people ;  and 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter  and  Constantine  were  invested  with  the  purple  and 
prerogatives  of  the  Cesars.  So  deep  was  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
times,  that  the  most  absurd  of  fables  was  received,  with  equal  reverence,  io. 
Greece  and  in  France,  and  is  still  enrolled  among  the  decrees  of  the  Canon 
law.(70)  The  emperors,  and  the  Romans,  were  incapable  of  discerning  a 
ibrgeiy,  that  subverted  their  rights  and  freedom ;  and  tne  only  opposition  pro- 
ceeded from  a  Sabine  monastery,  which,  in  the  be^inniitt;  ot  the  twelfth, 
century,  disputed  the  truth  and  validity^  of  the  donation  ofConstantine.C?!) 
In  the  revival  of  letters  and  liberty,  this  fictitious  deed  was  transpierced  by  the 

(66)  CtMrieuMgiie  wlkitad  and  obtained  from  the  proprietor  Hadrian  I.  Uie  monki  of  the  palace  of 
Bavenpa,  for  the  decoration  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Cod.  Carotin,  rptet.  67,  p.  SE33). 

(p)  The  popei  often  cooiplain  of  tlie  usurpationiof  Leo  of  Ravenna  (Codex  CaroUn.  et»lit.  51,  SB,  53^ 
pu  90d— 9Q5).  dl  corpus  St.  Andrea  frairie  germank  St.  Petri  hic  hamaeKt,  nequaquam  uoe  Romani 
ponUficea  sic  eubiugaewnt  (Agnellue  Liber  Pontificalia,  In  Scriptoiee  Reriun  Ital.  torn.  li.  pan  i.  p.  107). 

(0^  PiiMimo  Cooatantino  magno.  per  ejus  larf  Itaiein  S.  R.  Eccleaia  elevata  et  esaliau  e«t,  et  poteauiem 
la  hb  Heaperte  parUboa  largiri  aignatoa  cat.... Quia  ecce  novua  Cooatantinua  hia  temporibua,  Ifcc 
(Codes  Carotin.  epIaL  48,  in  torn.  lit.  part  U.  p.  105;.  Pagi  (Critica,  A.  D.  334,  No.  16,)  aacribea  Uiein  lo- 
an iinpoalor  of  the  eighth  century,  who  borrowed  the  name  of  St.  Isidore :  hIa  humble  tiUe  of  Pseeeter 
was  ignorantiy,  but  aptly,  turned  into  MertaUr;  hIa  merchandiae  waa  Indeed  profitable,  and  a  few  alieel» 
of  paper  were  aold  for  much  wealth  and  power. 

(60)  Fabriclus  (BibiloL  Grac.  torn.  viTp.  4—7.)  has  enumerated  Uie  ee^ral  edIUona  of  this  Act,  Id 
Creek  and  Lailn.  The  copy  whkh  Lauraatlua  valla  recltea  and  refutea,  appcara  to  be  taken  either  fiom 
the  apurloua  Acta  of  StSylveater  or  from  6ratlan*a  Decree,  to  which,  according  to  him  and  uUiera,  it 
baa  lieen  aurreptitioQaly  attacked. 

(70)  In  Uw  year  1050,  it  waa  believed  (waa  it  believed  7)  by  Pope  Leo  IX.,  cardinal  Peter  Damiaaaa, 
Ike.  Muratori  placea  (Annall  d' Italia,  torn.  Ix.  p.  83, 84,)  the  flctitioua  donationa  of  Lewia  the  Pioua,  the 
Olhoa,  4bc  de  I>oaatloiie  ConatantinL  See  a  Diaaertation  of  Natalia  Alexander,  aeculum  iv.  dtaia.  89b 
p.  3X5— 390. 

C71)  flee  a  laife  aooount  of  the  oontroveray  (A.  D.  1105),  which  arose  fhmi  a  private  law-suit.  In  the 
Ohronicon.  Faraeoae  (ScripL  Rentm  Iiallcarum,  tom.  11.  para  U.  p.  637,  %ac\  a  oopioua  extract  from  the 
arehlvea  of  that  Beoedlcline  abbey.  They  were  formerly  acceaalble  to  curloua  foreigners  (Le  Blanc  and 
llablUon),  and  would  have  enriched  the  first  volume  of  the  Hiatoria  Monaatica  Italia  of  (^ulrlnl.  Bat 
they  are  now  imprlaoned  (Muratori,  Bcrlplorea  R.  I.  tom.  11.  pars  ii.  p.  860,)  by  the  timid  policy  of  the 
court  of  Rome ;  and  the  future  cardinal  yielded  to  the  voice  of  authority  and  the  w^pera  of  anMtte 
(aolriai,  Cummadt  pars  IL  p.  18»-136). 

Zt 
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gtn  of  Laurentius  Valla,  the  pen  of  an  eloquent  critic  anda  Rom«ipfttrioL(7S) 
is  contemporaries  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  astonished  at  his  aacrileg^ious 
boldness ;  vet  such  is  the  silent  and  irresistible  progress  of  reason,  that  before 
the  end  of  tne  next  age,  the  fable  was  rejected  by  the  contempt  of  historians(73) 
and  poets/74 j  and  we  tacit  or  modest  censure  of  the  advocates  of  the  Roman 
church.(75;  The  popes  themselves  have  indujfi^ed  a  smile  at  the  credulity  oi 
the  vulgar  ;(76)  but  a  false  and  obsolete  title  still  sanctifies  their  reign  ;  and, 
by  the  same  fortune  which  has  attended  the  decretals  and  the  Sybillipe  oracleSf 
the  edifice  has  subsisted  after  the  foundations  have  been  undermined. 

[A.  D.  780.]  While  the  popes  established  in  Italy  their  freedom  and 
dominion,  the  images,  the  first  cause  of  their  revolt,  were  restored  in  the 
Eastern  empire.(77)  Undei-  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Fifth,  the  unioo  ot 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  had  overthrown  the  tree  without  extirpating  the 
root,  of  superstition.  The  idols,  for  such  they  were  now  held,  were  aecretJj 
cherished  by  the  order  and  the  sex  most  prune  to  devotion ;  and  the  food 
alliance  of  the  monks  and  females,  obtained  a  final  victoijr  over  the  reason  and 
authority  of  man.  Leo  the  Fourth  maintained  with  less  rigoitf  the  religion  of 
his  father  and  grandfather ;  but  his  wife,  the  fair  and  ambitious  Irene,  bad 
imbibed  the  zeal  of  the  Athenians,  the  heirs  of  the  idolatnr,  rather  tha»  the 
philosophy,  of  their  ancestors.  Durinr  the  life  of  her  husband,  these  sentiments 
were  inflamed  by  danger  and  dissimulation,  and  she  could  only  labour  to  protect 
and  promote  some  favourite  monks  whom  she  drew  from  theur  caverns,  and 
seated  on  the  metropolitan  thrones  of  the  East.  But  as  soon  as  she  reigned  JD 
her  own  name  and  that  of  her  son,  Irene  more  seriously  undertook  the  ruin  of 
the  Iconoclasts  ;  and  the  first  step  of  her  future  persecution  was  a  general 
edict  for  liberty  of  conscience.  In  the  restoration  of  the  monks,  a  thousand 
images  were  exposed  to  the  public  veneration;  a  thousand  legends  were 
invented  of  their  sufferings  and  miracles.  By  the  opportunities  of  death  of 
removal,  the  episcopal  seats  were  judiciously  filled ;  the  most  eager  competi* 
tors  for  earthly  or  celestial  favour,  anticipated  and  flattered  the  judgment  of 
(heir  sovereign ;  and  the  promotion  of  her  secretary  Tarasius,  gave  Irene  the 

Satriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  command  of  the  oriental  church.  But  the 
ecrees  of  a  general  council  could  only  be  repealed  by  a  similar  assembly  ;(78) 
the  Iconoclasts  whom  she  convened,  were  bold  in  possession,  and  averse  to 

(79)  I  have  read  In  th»  coUectlon  of  Sckardiu  (de  Po4«MMe  IniwMi  EwliiiwikA,  p.  TH-no,}  tbto 
aolmated  dlscourae,  which  was  compoted  by  tha  author,  A.  D.  1440.  six  yean  after  the  lli|ht  of  popa 
Enfaaiua  IV  It  to  a  aMMt  ▼ehemeat  parnr  |Mimphlet:  Valla  Juftllm  and  anhoatet  the  revolt  of  tha 
Boiaana,  and  would  even  apfirove  the  iiae  era  daoer  agaknet  their  Moerdoial  tyrant.  Bach  a  critic  inlf ht 
expect  the  pereecution  of  the  clergy ;  yet  he  made  hto  peacejand  Is  buried  la  the  Lateran  (BayteiBk- 
tfonaire Critique,  Valla;  VoeiluB,  de  Hiitorlcis  Laitnls,  p.SSD). 

(73)  Bee  GuicciardinI,  a  lervant  of  the  pnpee,  in  that  long  and  valuable  dlgieaeion,  which  haa  neamad 
Its  place  in  the  lait  edition,  correctly  publiahed  from  the  author*!  MS.,  and  primed  in  four  volaaea, 
quarto,  under  the  name  of  Friburfso,  1775  (latoria  d'ltalia,  torn.  i.  p.  3BS— 385). 

(74)  The  Paladin  Aeiolpbo  found  it  in  Uie  moon,  among  die  thinge  thai  ware  ioal  npoB  aaith  (OilaBda 
Farioaoi  nzlv.  80). 

Di  viti  fiore  ad  ua  grand  monte  paaaa, 
Ch*ebbe  gi4  buooo  udore,  or  pussa  forta 
Queeto  era  il  dono  (ae  pei4  dir  leoe) 
Che  ConitanUoo  al  biioa  Sih^ectro  fece. 
Tet  thto  incomparable  poem  has  been  approved  by  a  bull  of  Leo  X. 

(75)  See  Baroniue,  .<.D.  384,  No.  117— 1S3,  A.  D.  11»1.  No.  5i,  Ibc.  The  cardinal  wtobca  to  WMpoat 
that  Rome  wai  olftred  by  Conatantine,  and  reused  by  Bylveater.  •  The  act  of  donation,  he  coMidaia, 
•tiangely  enough,  as  a  forgecy  of  the  Greeks. 

09)  Baronius  n*en  dil  guerree  conue;  encore  en  a-t*il  tnop  dit,  et  Ton  vouloil  laae  vol  (Cardmal  Ai 
Pirren,)  aul  I'empechai,  censurer  ceile  parile  de  eon  hleioire.  J'en  devieai  un  iaur  avcc  le  Papa,  et  II  aa 
me  repondli  autre  chose  "  the  volete  1  I  Canonic!  la  lengono,"  11  le  dtssoii  en  rtmnt  (Perroniana,  p.  77). 

(77)  The  remaining  history  of  images,  from  Irene  tn  Theodora,  to  colleeted,  for  the  Catholios,  by  Ban>- 
nius  and  Pagl  (A.  D.  78V-S40),  Natalto  Atoxander  (Htot.  N.T.  seculum  viii.  Panoplia  adveraus  Hsmti- 
COB,  p.  11&~I78),  and  Dupin  (Bibliot.  Eccles.  u>m.  vl.  p.  13S~I54) ;  for  the  Proicataata,  by  Spanheia 
(HlsL  Imag.  p.  305-030),  Basnage  (HtoL  de  PEglise,  torn.  i.  p.  556-573,  torn.  II.  p.  1369—1385,)  and 
tfosheim.  (Instil ut.  Hist  Ecclcs.  secul.  viiL  et  ix.)  The  protestanls,  except  Mosheim,  are  soured  with 
controversy ;  but  the  Catholics,  except  Dupin,  are  inflamed  by  the  fury  and  supersUtioo  of  the  bobIu  ; 
and  even  t«  Beau  (HtoL  du  Baa  £2mplre),  a  gantleman  and  a  scholar,  to  infeclad  by  the  odiaaa  ea»- 
lagjon. 

(78)  See  the  Acts,  in  Greek  and  Latiq,  of  the  seeoiid  council  of  Nice,  with  a  number  ofrelatlTa  pieces, 
IB  the  villth  vohime  of  the  CouocUs,  p.  645—1600.  A  fldthful  veiaton,  with  eooa  crilkai  BoliB,  w.>uld 
flovoka.  in  diilbrent  xeadaia,  asigh  or  a  smile. 
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ddmte :  and  the  feeble  voice  of  the  bishops  was  re-ecboed  by  the  room 
Ibrmidable  clamour  of  (he  soldiers  and  people  of  Constantinople.  The  delay 
and  intrifi^ues  of  a  year,  the  separation  of  the  disaffected  troops,  and  the  choice 
of  Nice  tor  a  second  orthodox  synod,  removed  these  obstacles ;  and  the  epis- 
copal conscience  was  again,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  in  the  hands  of  the  prince,' 
Mo  more  than  eighteen  davs  were  allowed  for  the  consummation  of  tnis  im« 
portent  work :  the  Iconoclasts  appeared,  not  as  judges,  but  as  criminals  or 
penitents ;  the  scene  was  decorated  by  the  legates  of  pope  Adrian  and  the 
Eastern  patriarchs,(79)  the  decrees  were  framed  by  the  president  Tarasius^ 
and  ratioed  by  the  aoclamatioos  and  subscriptions  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops.  Tbey  unanimously  pronounced,  that  the  worship  of  images  is  agree- 
able to  scripture  and  reason,  to  the  fathers  and  councils  of  the  church :  but 
th^  hesitate  whether  that  worship  be  relative  or  direct ;  whether  the  Godhead 
and  the  fij^ute  of  Christ  be  entitled  to  the  same  mode  of  adoration.  Of  thia 
•econd  Nicene  couocii,  the  acts  are  still  extant :  a  curious  monument  of  super- 
atition  and  ignoranoe,  of  falsehood  and  folly.  I  shall  only  notice  the  judgment 
of  the  bishops,  on  the  comparative  merit  of  image  worship  and  morality.  A 
■lonk  had  concluded  a  truce  with  the  demon  of  ibmication,  on  condition 
p£  interrupting  bis  daily  prayers  to  a  picture  that  hung  in  his  cell.  Hit 
aeCHPles  promnted  him  to  consult  the  abbot  ^  Rather  than  abstain  from  ador- 
kig  Christ  ana  his  Mother  in  their  holy  images^  it  would  be  better  for  you,'* 
replied  the  casuist,  ^  to  enter  every  brotbel,  and  visit  e?ery  prostitute  m  the 
city."(80) 

For  the  honour  of  orthodoxy,  at  least  the  orthodoxy  c^  the  Roman  churcbi  it 
IS  somewhat  unfortunate,  that  the  two  princes  who  convened  the  two  councils 
of  Nice,  are  both  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  sons.  The  second  of  these' 
assemblies  was  approved  and  rigorously  executed  by  the  despotism  of  Irene, 

Kd  she  refused  her  adversaries  the  toleration  which  at  first  she  had  granted  to 
r  friends.  Dorinp^  the  five  succeedii^  reigns,  a  period  of  thirty-eight  years, 
Ibe  contest  was  mainUined,  with  unabated  rage  and  various  success,  between 
the  worshippera  and  the  breakers  of  the  images ;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  nursue 
with  minute  diligence  the  repetition  of  the  same  events.  Nicephonis  afiowed 
a  general  liber^  of  speech  and  practice ;  and  the  only  virtue  of  bis  reign 
is  accused  by  the  monks  as  the  cause  of  his  temporal  and  eternal  perdition. 
Superstition  and  weakness  formed  the  character  of  Michael  the  First,  but  the 
saints  and  images  were  incapable  of  supporting  their  votaiy  on  the  throne.  In 
the  purple,  Leo  the  Fifth  asserted  the  name  and  relirion  of  an  Armenian ;  and 
the  idols,  with  their  seditious  adherents,  were  condemned  to  a  second  exile. 
Their  applause  would  have  sanctified  the  murder  of  an  impious  tjrrant,  but  his 
assassin  and  successor,  the  second  Michael,  was  Uinted  from  bis  birth  with  the 
Phrygian  heresies  :  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties  *, 
and  fie  intracUble  spirit  of  the  Catholics  insensibly  cast  him  into  the  opoosite 
tKale.  His  moderation  was  guarded  br  timidity ;  but  his  son  Theophiliis» 
alike  ignorant  of  fear  and  pity,  was  the  last  and  most  cruet  of  the  Iconoclasts. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  times  ran  strongly  against  them ;  and  the  emperors,  who 
stemmed  the  torrent,  were  exasperated  and  punished  by  the  public  hatred. 
After  the  death  of  Theophilus,  the  final  victory  of  the  images  was  achieved 
by  a  second  female,  bti  widow  Theodora,  whom  he  left  the  ^ardian  of  the 
empire.  Her  measures  were  bold  and  decisive.  The  fiction  of  a  tardy 
repentance  absolved  the  fame  and  the  soul  of  her  deceased  husband :  the 
sentence  of  the  Iconoclast  patriarch  was  commuted  from  the  loss  of  his  eyes  to 
a  whipping  of  two  hundred  lashes:  the  bishops  trembled,  the  monks  shouted* 

(79)  The  pope*a  l«c«tM  w«r»  eMuil  muwai^'iii,  two  prtatt  wMmuI  my  metal  commlMion,  m4  wbo 
were  dittvowed  rni  Uieir  retam.  Some  vagAbond  monkm  were  pvauMled  by  Oie  Catholia  lo  reprenot 
Hn  oriental  patriwelM.  Thto  ewlo«u  aiieedote  la  veveolod  by  Theodora  BciidUtM  (opIaL  L  3e»  ta  BloDOoi. 
0|»p.  torn.  T.  p.  1S19),  one  of  the  wameit  tomortaaiaofthe  afo. 

(80)  £vfi^cpci  ^c  ao«  fill  KaraXiwur  w  rvf  ir«X«  rmani  nvpyoay  ufinf  unXBrn^n  !*•  •im^n  »^gjf«|^ 
ynr row  cvfNov  tfitiav  mt  9tw  I^w  Xpt^wjum  nrf  titms aon  fiarpHW  tmoH'  Tmm  vlaUa  couM  net  N 
teaocent,  fllaee  the  Aaif  mv  mpipttas  (the  demoo  of  IbniicatioB)  ciraAiyMi  oc  ovre*-.  .•^WfUMumg  MttMia. 
OTrtPoyedpatSBo.    Aeltolv.p.9n,  Aeilov.p.lQIU. 
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ftnd  tbe  festival  of  orthodoxy  preserves  the  annual  memoiy  of  the  triumph  of 
the  images.  A  single  question  yet  remained,  whether  they  are  endowed  with 
any  proper  and  inherent  sanctity :  it  was  agitated  by  the  Greeks  of  the  eleventh 
century  ;(81)  and  as  this  opinion  has  the  strong'est  recommendation  of  absurditTy 
I  am  surprised  that  it  was  not  more  explicitly  decided  in  the  affirmative*  la 
the  West,  pope  Adrian  the  First  accepted  and  announced  tbe  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  assembly,  which  is  now  reverea  by  the  Catholics  as  the  seventh  in  rank 
of  the  ffeneral  councils.  Rome  and  Italy  were  docile  to  the  voice  of  their 
father ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  Latin  Christians  were  far  behind  in  the  nc* 
of  superstition.  The  churches  of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  steered 
a  middle  course  between  tbe  adoration  and  the  destruction  of  images,  which 
they  admitted  into  their  temples,  not  as  obiects  of  worship,  but  as  lively  ^umI 
useful  memorials  of  faith  and  histoiy.  An  angiy  book  of  controversy  was 
composed  and  published  in  tbe  name  of  Charlemaene  ;(82)  under  his  authority 
a  synod  of  three  hundred  bishops  was  assembled  at  Frankfort  :(B3)  they 
blamed  the  fury  of  tbe  Iconoclasts,  but  they  pronounced  a  more  severe  censure 
against  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  decrees  of  their  pretended 
council,  which  was  long  despised  by  the  Barbarians  of  the  West.(84)  Among 
them  the  worship  of  images  advanced  with  a  silent  and  insensible  progress ; 
but  a  laiige  atonement  is  made  for  their  hesitation  and  delay,  by  the  gras 
idolatry  of  the  ages  which  precede  the  reformation,  and  of  the  countries 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  which  are  still  immersed  in  the  gloom  of 
superstition. 

[A.  D.  774 — 800.]  It  was  after  the  Nicene  synod,  and  under  the  reien  of 
the  pious  Irene,  that  the  popes  consummated  the  separation  of  Rome  and  Ttaly, 
by  toe  translation  of  the  empire  to  the  less  orthodox  Charlemagne.  They 
were  compelled  to  choose  between  the  rival  nations :  rel^rion  was  not  the  sole 
motive  of  their  choice  ;  and  while  they  dissembled  the  failings  of,  their  frien<U» 
they  beheld,  with  reluctance  and  suspicion,  the  Catholic  virtues  of  their  foes. 
The  difference  of  language  and  manners  had  perpetuated  the  enmity  of  the 
two  capitals ;  and  they  were  alienated  from  each  other  by  tbe  hostile  opposition 
of  sevenhr  years.  In  that  schism  the  Romans  had  tasted  of  freedom,  and  the 
popes  of  sovereignty :  their  submission  would  have  exposed  them  to  the 
revenge  of  a  jealous  tyrant ;  and  the  revolution  of  Italy"  had  betrayed  the 
impotence,  as  well  as  the  tyranny  of  the  Byzantine  court.  The  Greek  emperora 
had  restored  the  images,  out  they  had  not  restored  the  Calabrian  estates(85) 
and  tbe  Illyrian  diocess,(86^  which  the  Iconoclasts  had  torn  away  from  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter ;  ana  pope  Adrian  threatens  them  with  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  unless  they  speedily  abjure  this  practical  heresy. (87)    The 

(81)  Bee  an  aoeount  of  thle  oontiOTeny  In  Uie  Atezine  of  Anne  Gomoenm  (1.  t.  p.  ISS),  nnd  Moebelai 
-ituL  HliL  Eccles.  p.  371,  STS). 
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•«iorrm. . .  .ergumenla  innntMima  et  abminUiriina. . .  .derlakme  dignae  Menlas,  Sec  See. 

(93)  The  anembllea  of  Charlemagne  were  poltdcal,  ae  well  aa  eccleaiaaUcal ;  and  Uie  dirra  hundred 
«iembere  (Nat.  Alexander,  eec.  viU.  p.  S3),  who  eat  and  voted  at  Frankfort,  muat  Include  not  only  Ike 
Msliopa,  but  tbe  abtoia,  and  even  the  principal  lajrmen. 

(84.  Uui  aupra  aanciiarima  patrei  noatrl  (epiaoopi  et  aaeerdolea)  tmmimmdu  aerviUum  et  adorattoneni 
fmagtnuni  renoeniet  contempawnnt,  atqoe  conaentlentea  condeninaTerunt  (Condi,  torn.  ix.  p.  101,  Canoa. 
U.  Fraackfurd.)  A  polemic  mutt  be  hard-tieartcd  Indeed, who  doee  not  pity  the  efforia  of  Baronlua,  Pafi, 
Alexander  Maimbourg ,  kc  to  elude  thle  unhicky  Mntence. 

(S5)  Theophanei  (>  343.)         "      "         "■- 
talents  and  a  half  of  gold  (, 

MonlMofiha  Soman  church _ 

wen  detained  by  the  Injuitioe  of  the  Greek  emperor  (LegaL  ad  Nicephonua,  In  Script.  Renum  lulicaraa^ 
lOB.  U.  pan  i.  p.  491). 

(86)  The  great  dloceai  of  the  Eaatem  lllyrieam,  with  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Slelly  (Thomaartn,  Dlael- 
pttne  de  rEgltoe,  torn.  I.  p.  14S) ;  by  the  confbnrion  of  the  Oreeka,  the  patrlareh  or  Conetantlnople  had 
iaCached  ftom  Rnme  the  metropolHans  of  Theanlonlea,  Afhno,  Corinth,  NIcopolla.  and  Patne  (Loe. 
Holtten.  Gaograph.  Sacra,  p.  98) ;  and  hie  apirltual  conqncala  extended  to  Naplea  and  Amalphi  (Gimuioiia, 
iMria  Civile  dl  Napoli,  torn.  i.  p.  917-.^Si.    Pagi,  A.  D.  730,  No.  11). 

(87)  In  hoc  oatendltttr,  quia  ex  nno  eapltalo  ab  errore  ravierala.  In  alHa  duoboa,  In  eoitm  (waa  It  Ita 
•Munel)  pemaneant  errore... .dedloceafS.  R.  E.  aeu  de  pairimonlle  Iterum  Increpantei comnonenoi^ 
«l  al  en  iwUtaare  noliMrtc  kerntkiMi  euaa  pro  hi«JuMnodl  enron  p«w?«iili44aeenicnai  CB/m.  r~  "-^  ~ 
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•Greeks  were  now  orthodox,  but  their  religion  might  be  tainted  by  the  breath 
of  the  reigning  monarch ;  the  Franks  were  now  contumacious ;  but  a  discerning 
-eye  might  discern  their  approaching  conversion  from  the  use,  to  the  adoration, 
ot  images.  The  name  of  Charlemagne  was  stained  by  the  polemic  acrimony 
of  his  scribes ;  but  the  conqueror  himself  conformed,  with  the  temper  of  a 
atatesman,  to  the  various  practice  of  France  and  Italy.  In  his  four  pilgrimages 
or  visits  to  the  Vatican,  be  embraced  the  popes  in  the  communion  of  friendship 
^and  piety ;  knelt  before  the  tomb,  and  consequently  before  the  image,  of  the 
.apostle  ;  and  joined,  without  scruple,  in  all  the  prayers  and  processions  of  the 
Roman  liturgy.  Would  prudence  or  gratitude  allow  the  pontiffs  to  renounce  , 
4heir  benefactor  ?  Had  thev  a  right  to  alienate  his  gift  of  the  Exarchate  ?  Had 
they  the  power  to  abolish  his  government  of  Rome  ?  The  title  of  patrician 
was  below  the  merit  and  greatness  of  Charlemagne ;  and  it  was  only  by 
d^viving  the  Western  empire  that  they  could  pay  their  oblig'ations  or  secure 
their  establishment.  By  this  decisive  measure  they  would  6nally  eradicate  the 
claims  of  the  Greeks ;  from  the  debasement  of  a  provincial  town,  the  majesty 
of  Rome  would  be  restored :  the  Latin  Christians  would  be  united  under  a 
supreme  head,  in  their  ancient  metropolis;  and  the  conquerors  of  the  West 
would  receive  their  crown  from  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  The  Roman  church 
would  acquire  a  zealous  and  respectable  advocate ;  and  under  the  shadow  of 
Ae  Carlovingian  power,  the  bishop  might  exercise,  with  honour  ^nd  safety,  the 
4poveroment  of  the  city.(88) 

[A.  D.  800.]  Before  the  ruin  of  pa|;anism  in  Rome,  the  competition  (or  a 
-wealthy  bishopric  had  oAen  been  productive  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.  The 
people  were  less  numerous,  but  the  times  were  more  savage,  the  prize  more 
important,  and  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  Sercelr  disputed  by  the  leading  eccle- 
siastics who  aspired  to  the  rank  of  sovere^*  The  reign  of  Adrian  the  First(89) 
surpasses  the  measure  of  past  or  succeeding  ages; (90 J  the  walls  of  Rome,  the 
sacred  patrimony,  the  niinof  the  Lombards,  and  the  friendship  of  Charlemagnoy 
were  the  trophies  of  his  fame :  he  secretly  edified  the  throne  of  his  successors^ 
and  displayed  in  a  narrow  space  the  virtues  of  a  great  prince.  His  memorr 
was  revered ;  but  in  the  next  election,  a  priest  of  the  Lateran,  Leo  the  Third* 
was  preferred  to  the  nephew  and  the  favourite  of  Adrian,  whom  he  had  pro- 
jnoted  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  church.  Their  acquiescence  or  repentance 
disguised,  above  four,  years,  the  blackest  intention  of  revenge,  till  the  day  of  a 
-procession,  when  a  furious  band  of  conspirators  dispersed  the  unarmed  multi- 
tude, and  assaulted  with  blows  and  wounds  the  sacred  person  of  the  pope.  But 
their  enterprise  on  his  life  or  liberty  was  disappointed,  perhaps  by  their  own 
-confusion  and  remorse.  Leo  was  left  for  deaa  on  the  ground ;  on  his  revival 
from  the  swoon,  the  effect  of  his  loss  of  blood,  he  recovered  nis  speech  and 
sight ;  and  this  natural  event  was  improved  to  the  miraculous  restoration  of  his 
«yes  and  tongue,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  twice  deprived,  by  the  knife 
4)1  the  assassins.(9l)    From  his  prison,  he  escaped  to  the  Vatican  ;  tne  duke  of 

vPaps  ad  Carolam  Magnum,  in  Concil.  torn.  ylll.  p.  1508) ;  to  whtch  he  adds  a  reawm,  moot  dlrectlf  oppo- 
iiie  to  hit  conduct,  that  bo  preferved  the  ealvatton  of  eouli  and  rule  of  faiUi  to  the  goods  of  this  tranaiioiy 


(88)  Fontasinl  considen  the  emperon  aa  no  naore  than  the  advocatee  of  the  church  (adrocatoa  ec 
defensor  B.  R.  E.  See  Ducange,  Oloea.  Ijat.  torn.  f.  p.  97).  His  aiitagoniet  Bf uratori  reduces  the  popee  to 
be  no  more  than  the  ezarche  of  the  emperor.  In  the  more  equitable  view  of  Hosbeim  (Inatitut.  Htat 
Becles.  p.  984, 965) ,  they  held  Rome  under  the  empire  aa  the  moei  honourable  spedea  of  fief  or  beoeflee— 
jpremuntur  nocte  callginoiA ! 

(80)  HIa  meriia  and  hopes  are  aummed  up  In  an  epiUpb  of  thirty -eight  Tenca,  of  which  Chariamagne 
4aeiareahinMelf  tiie  anUior  (Concil.  torn.  vUl.  p.  590). 

Poet  patrem  larrymana  Carolua  hae  carmina  acripaL 
Tu  roihi  duicia  aroor,  te  modo  plango  pater. . . . 
Nomina  Jungo  almul  titnlia,  clariaainie,  noetra 
Adrlanua,  Carolua,  rex  ego.  tuque  pater. 
•The  poetry  might  be  aupplied  by  Alcuin ;  but  the  teara,  Uw  moet  glorioaa  tribute,  can  only  beteog  10 


(90)  Every  new  pope  ia  admoniahed— "  Sancte  Pater,  non  Vldebla  annoa  Petri,**  twenty-five  yeaia.  Om 
4he  wholA  aeriea  the  averace  ia  about  eight  yeara— a  abort  hope  fhr  an  ambitlooa  cardinal. 

(91)  The  aaurance  of  Anaatariua  (torn.  lil.  para  1.  p.  197, 198,)  la  aupported  by  the  credulity  of  aoms 
tFrench  aanaliala ;  but  EginbatL  and  oUier  wriiera  of  the  aame  age,  are  more  natural  and  aiucere.  **  Un«g 
^  ooaiiltta  paallttlum  eat  Imua^*^  aaya  J       Ui^  daaeoo  of  Na^ea  (Vlt  Eplacop.  NapoL  ia  SdipttiiflB  Ha- 
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Spoleto  hastened  to  bis  rescue,  Charlemagne  sympathized  in  his  infvnrt  and  ic 
his  camp  of  Paderborn  in  Westphalia,  accepted  or  solicited  a  visit  from  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Leo  repassed  the  Alps  with  a  commission  of  counts  and  btdbops, 
the  guaras  of  bis  safety  and  tbe  judges  of  bis  innocence ;  and  it  was  not  without 
lehictance,  that  the  com^ueror  of  i&  Saxons  delayed  till  the  ensuing  year  the 
personal  discbam  of  this  pious  office.  In  his  fourth  and  last  pilgrimage,  he 
was  received  at  Rome  witn  the  due  honours  of  kiiig  and  patrician :  Leo  wa» 
permitted  to  purge  himself  by  oath  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  bis  chaige  his- 
'  enemies  were  silenced,  and  toe  sacrilegious  attempt  arainst  bis  life  was  pun- 
ished by  the  mild  and  insufficient  penalty  of  exile.  On  the  festival  of  Christmas,, 
the  last  year  of  the  eighth  centuty,  Charlemagne  appeared  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter;  and  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  Rome,  he  bad  exchanged  the  simple  dress- 
of  bis  country  ior  tbe  habit  of  a  patrician.(9t)  After  the  cetebration  ot  the  holy 
mysteries,  I^o  suddenly  placed  a  precious  crown  on  his  head,(03)  and  thie 
dome  resounded  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  **  Long  life  and  victoiy  to- 
Charles,  the  most  pious  Augustus,  crowned  by  God  the  great  and  pacific  empe* 
ror  of  the  Romans  !'*  The  head  and  body  of  Charlemagne  were  consecrated 
by  tbe  royal  unction :  after  the  example  of  the  Cesars,  he  was  saluted  or  adoied 
by  the  pontiff;  bis  coronation  oath  represents  a  promise  to  mamtain  the  failli 
and  privileges  of  the  church ;  and  the  first  fruits  were  paid  in  his  rich  offerings 
to  the  shrine  of  th<  apostle.  In  bis  familiar  conversation,  the  einpeTor  protested 
bis  ignorance  of  tbe  intentions  of  Leo.  which  he  would  have  disappointed  fay 
bis  absence  on  that  memorable  day.  out  tbe  preparations  of  the  ceremony  must 
have  disclosed  the  secret ;  and  the  journey  of  Charlemagne  reveals  his  Know* 
ledge  and  expectation :  be  had  acknowledged  that  the  Imperial  title  was  the 
object  of  bis  ambition,  and  a  Roman  senate  had  prononnced,  tint  it  was  the  on^ 
sdequate  reward  of  bis  merit  and  services.  (94) 

[A.  D.  768 — 814.1  The  appellation  of  great  baa  been  often  bestowed  and 
Mnetimes  deserved,  but  Charlbm aohe  is  ue  only  prince  in  whose  favonr  the- 
title  has  been  indlssolubly  blended  with  the  name.  That  name,  with  tbe  addi- 
tion of  mint,  is  inserted  in  the  Roman  calendar ;  and  the  saint,  by  a  rare  felicity^ 
is  crowned  with  tbe  praises  of  the  historians  and  philosophers  of  an  enlightened 
age.(95)  His  rwl  merit  is  doubtless  enhanced  by  the  barbarism  of  the  nation 
and  the  times  from  which  he  emeiged :  but  tbe  apparmU  magilif  ude  of  an  object 
is  likewise  enlaived  l^  an  onequal  comparison ;  and  the  rains  of  Falm^ 
derive  a  casual  splendour  from  the  nakedness  of  the  surrounding  desert.  With- 
out injustice  to  tHS  fame,  I  may  discern  some  blemishes  in  me  sanctity  and 
|;reatness  of  the  restorer  oif  the  Western  empire.  Of  bis  moral  virtues,  cliastity 
18  not  the  most  conspiciKHis  :(96)  but  the  public  happiness  oodd  not  be  mate*- 


(OS)  Twiee,  at  tbe  reqiMtt  of  Hadrian  and  Lao,  he  apMared  at  Kono— toogS  tanlei  et  eUaaiiTda 


•mlciua,  et  caloeamantli  qooque  Romano  more  fonnatla.    Eginbard  (c.  zxilLp.  109—113,)  deacribea, 
""  I  Bueionf OS,  the  dm|rttclQr  of  hb  drea,  ao  popolar  In  the  nation,  that  when  Chnrfea  the  BaM  ietwnes> 


et  caloeamentle  qooque  Romano  more 
(mHos,  the  dm|rttclQr  of  hb  drea,  ao  poi 
B  In  a  foreign  haUt,  thepatrtotio  doge  bi 


to  Prance  In  a  foreign  haUt,  the  patrtotio  doge  barked  at  the  apoitaie  (Gaillanl,  Vie  de  Chaitani^tDa,  toM. 
It.  p.  100). 

(fe)  See  Anaitaslafl  (n.  WA  and  Bglnbard  (e.  zirtil.  |».  IM— 1S8).  The  nnetlon  le  mentioned  bf  Theo 
lihanet  (p.  300>,  the  oatli  by  Sigonlufl  (ftom  the  Ordo  Romanna,)  and  the  pope*e  adoration  inore  aalhpi»* 
mm  prh)clpnm,by  the  Annalee  BertinganI  (Script.  Maraior.  torn.  U.  pan  tt.  p.  SOS). 

(04)  This  great  event  of  the  tinnelatlon  or  reMomthm  of  the  empire,  la  relaied  and  dinaned  bgr  Na 
Ulie  Alexander  (secaL  iz.  diHeit.  1.  p.  30O-W7),  Pagi  (torn.  Ul.  p.  418),  Mnratorl  (Annall  d*Iinlla,  um 
ri  p.  nO-398),  BIgonlua  (de  Beano  ItaltaB,  I.  W.  Opp.  leaa.  11.  p.  917-SSl),  Spanbelm  (de  flciA  Trantfn> 
tSmte  Imperii),  Oiannone  (tom.  L  p  305-^105),  St  Ifnre  (Abref«  Chitmolnglqae,  torn.  L  p.  4as— US), 
OAlliard  (HieL  de  Cbariemagne,  ton.  U.  pi  9B8-44S).  Almoat  all  tfMte  modema  have  aome  idlgiow  or 
national  bias. 


(lU)  By  Mabfv  (Obaervatlona  snr  rHistolrede  FVanoe),  Voltaire  (Hlaiolre  Oenerale),  Robenami  (His 
tnry  of  Charlea  V.),  and  Monteaquien  (Esprit  des  Loix,  I.  zxxL  e.  IS;.    In  die  yebr  1781^  M.  Gaillard  pnb- 
lL«hed  bis  Hlstolre  de  Charlemagne  (4  toIb.  ISmo.),  which  I  have  freely  and  profltably  need.    The  andiet 
'I  a  man  of  sense  and  humanity ;  and  bis  work  is  laboured  with  industry  and   ' 
Mae  examined  die  original  nKmament  of  the  relgiisof  Pepbi  and  Charienaga 
Usttirians  of  FVanee. 
fOlO  The  vision  of  WeHIn,  compeaed  by  a  monk,  eleven  yeaia  afler  the  dM 
dn  in  ponratory,  with  a  vuftnre,  who  la  perpetually  gnawing  the  auilty  mei 
mdy,  «N  emblem  ofMivlnaiB,  Is  aonnd  and  peifeet  (aaa  GaUlaid,  tttn.  U.  pti 
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fiktlj  ilijured  by  bis  nine  wrres  or  concubines^  the  various  induleence  of  nwaM^ 
or  more  tramrieot  aoiours*  the  multitude  of  his  bastards  whom  ne  bestowed  oq 
the  church,  and  the  longf  celibacy  and  licentious  manners  of  his  daug^ter8»(97) 
whom  the  father  was  suspected  of  loving  with  too  fond  a  passion.*  I  shall  be 
aGarcel>[  permitted  to  accuse  the  ambition  of  a  conaueror :  but  in  a  day  of  equal 
retribution,  the  sons  of  his  brother  Carloman,  the  Merovingian  princess  of  Aqui- 
tain,  and  the  four  thousand  five  hundred  Saxons  who  were  beheaded  on  the 
same  spot,  would  have  something  to  allege  against  the  justice  and  humanity  of 
Charlemagne.  His  treatment  of  the  vanquimd  Sazoiis(98)  was  an  abuse  oi 
the  ri^t  of  conquest ;  his  laws  were  not  less  sanguinaiy  than  his  arms,  and  in 
the  discussion  of  his  motives,  whatever  is  subtracted  from  bigotry  most  be 
imputed  to  temper.  The  sedentary  reader  is  amazed  by  his  incessant  activity 
of  mind  and  body ;  and  bis  subjects  and  enemies  were  not  less  astoniabed  at  h» 
sudden  presence,  at  the  moment  when  tbey  believed  him  at  the  most  distant 
extremi^  of  the  empire ;  neither  peace  nor  war,  nor  summer  nor  winter,  were 
a  season  of  repose :  and  oar  fancy  cannot  easily  reconcile  the  annals  of  his  leign 
with  the  geography  of  his  expeditions.t  But  this  activity  was  a  national  ratMr 
than  a  personal  virtue ;  the  vagrant  life  of  a  Frank  was  spent  in  the  obese,  in 
pilgrimage,  in  military  adventures ;  and  the  joumeysof  Cnarkmagne  were  dis- 
tinguished only  by  a  more  numerous  train  and  a  more  important  purpose.  Hie 
mtiitiafT  renown  must  be  tried  by  the  scrutiny  of  bis  troops,  his  enemies,  and 
his  actions.  Alexander  conquered  with  the  arms  of  Philip,  but  the  t9$o  faeroe^ 
who  preceded  Chariemagne,  bequeathed  him  their  name,  tbeir  examples,  au 
the  companions  of  their  victories.  At  the  head  of  his  veteran  and  superior 
urmies,  tie  oppressed  the  savage  or  degenerate  inlions,  who  were  faicapaDle  of 
confederating  (or  their  common  salety  nor  did  he  ever  encounter  aa  equal 
antagonist  in  numbers  in  discipline,  or  m  arms  The  science  of  war  has  beea 
lost  and  revived  with  tne  arts  of  peace ;  bu:  his  campaigns  are  not  illustrated 
by  any  siege  or  battle,  of  singular  difficulty  or  success  i  and  he  might  behdd^ 
with  envy,  the  Saracen  trophies  of  his  grandfather.  After  his  Spanish  expe* 
dition,  his  rearguard  was  defeated  in  the  ryienean  mountains ;  and  the  soldiem^ 
whose  situation  was  irretrievable  and  whose  valour  was  useless,  might  accuse^ 
with  their  latest  breath,  the  want  ^f  skill  or  caution  of  thenr  general.(99)  I 
touch  with  reverence  the  laws  of  Charlemagne,  so  highly  applaudeci  by  a 
respectable  judge.  They  compose  not  a  system,  but  a  series,  oi  occasional  and 
aiinute  edidk  for  the  correction  of  abuses  he  leibrmatiMi  of  manners,  the  eco- 
nomy of  his  farms,  the  care  of  his  poultry  and  even  tbe  sale  of  his  eggs.  He 
wished  to  improve  the  laws  and  the  character  of  the  Franks :  and  his  attempts, 
however  feeble  and  imperfect,  are  deserving  of  praise :  the  inveterate  evils  of 
the  times  were  suspended  or  mollified  by  his  government  ;(100)  but  m  his  insti- 
tutions I  can  seldom  discover  the  general  views  apd  the  immortal  spirit  of  a 
legislator,  who  survives  himself  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  The  union  and 
stability  of  bis  empire  depended  on  the  life  of  a  f-jngle  man :  be  imitated  the 
dangerous  practice  of  dividing  his  kingdom  among  his  sons ;  and,  after  his  nume- 
rous diets,  the  whole  constitution  was  left  to  fluctuate  betw^yfin  the  disorders  of 
anarchy  and  despotism.  His  esteem  br  the  piety  and  knowledge  of  the  clergy 
tempted  him  to  intrust  that  aspiring  order  with  temporal  dominion  and  civil 
jurisdiction ;  and  his  son  Lewis,  when  he  was  stripped  and  degraded  by  the 

(97)  The  marriage  of  Eflnhard  with  Imma,  danf bter  of  Chariamasne,  ia,  la  my  opinion,  aufleloBlhr 
reAited  by  the  irrtfifrram  and  nuiKeh  Uiat  aallM  theie  fWr  damaala,  withoat  anepUiw  hia  own  wife^ 
(c  xlx.  p.  08—100,  earn  Notta  Bcbmfneka}.    The  basband  maM  have  beea  too  atroag  for  ttie  blaloriaa. 


.  mfneka).    Theba 

(96)  Beridet  the  maMaareaand  tr»naniaMlloiia,  tiie  pain  of  death  waa  pronouacad  agalut  the  follow- 
f  Crimea:  1.  The  rcAiaal  or  baptiMirt.  The  rr  -  .     ..         -. 

4.  The  murdtif  of  a  prleet  or  biahop.    5.  Human  n 

might  be  expiated  t^baptlmi  or  penance  (OaiUard,  ton.  11.  p.  941-=-Sf7),  and  die  ChiWan  Viaxona 


Ittf  crhnee:  1.  The  refbaal  of  baptiMBrt.  The  falee  prataaoe  of  bapttam.    3.  A  nlane  to  idolatry. 
^  r«..  ..  ..  .         5.  Human  facriflcee.    S.  Eating  nmat  in  Lent.    Bot  erery  crime- 


became  the  frienda  and  equals  of  the  Pranks  (Strov.  Corpua  Htal.  Germaakv,  pu  133). 

(99)  In  this  action  the  fhinotte  Rudand,  Rolando,  Orlando,  was  slala— earn  pluribos  aHls.  See  tb» 
troth  in  Bginhanl  (c  9,  p.  51—^,  and  the  foble  in  an  Inganlona  Supplaaamt  of  IL  Galllard  (|om.  111.  p. 
474).    The  Spaolarda  are  too  proud  of  a  victory  which  hMory  aeenbea  te  the  Gascoasytaad  roBMace  to 


(Ism  Tet  fliBfataidl,  fhm  the  beat  aathorMea,  rapreaanta  the  Imeriov  diaortoa  and  apprsawiM  of  Urn 
laliB  (Hist.  dsaAUemands,  torn.  U.  p.  45-49)7^ 
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foisbops,  migbt  accuse,  in  some  measare,  the  Imprudence  of  his  father.  Hm 
laws  enforced  the  imposition  of  tithes,  because  the  demons  had  proclaimed  In 
Ibe  air  that  the  default  of  payment  had  been  the  cause  of  the  last  scarcity  (101) 
The  literaiy  merits  of  Cbarlemag;ne  are  attested  by  tbe  foundation  of  schoob* 
the  introduction  of  arts,  the  woriu  which  were  published  in  his  name,  and  his 
familiar  oonnexioai  with  the  subjects  and  strangers  whom  he  invited  to  his  court 
to  educate  both  the  prince  and  people.  His  own  studies  were  tardy,  laborious, 
and  imperfect ;  if  he  spoke  Latin,  and  understood  Greek,  he  derived  the  nidi- 
ments  of  knowledge  trom  conversation,  rather  than  from  books ;  and  in  his 
mature  age,  the  em|>eror  strove  to  acquire  the  practice  of  writing,  which  eveij 
peasant  now  learns  in  his  infancy.(lOS)  The  grammar  and  logic,  tbe  music 
and  astronomy,  of  the  times,  were  only  cultivated  as  the  handmaids  of  super- 
stition ;  but  the  curiosity  of  the  human  mind  must  ultimately  tend  to  its  improve- 
ment, and  the  encouragement  of  leamtnr  reflects  the  purest  and  most  pleasing 
lustre  on  the  character  of  Char]emagne.(l03)  The  dimity  of  his  person,(l04) 
the  length  of  his  reign,  the  prosperity  ofhis  arms,  the  vieour  of  his  government^ 
and  the  reverence  of  distant  nations,  distinguished  him  from  the  royal  crowd, 
and  Europe  dates  a  new  era  from  his  restoration  of  the  Western  empire. 

That  empire  was  not  unworthy  of  its  title  ;(106)  and  some  of  the  fairest 
kingdoms  ot  Europe  were  the  patrimony  or  conquest  of  a  prince,  who  reigned 
at  the  same  time  in  France,  Spiin,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Huiigai7.(106.^ 
L  The  Roman  province  of  Gaul  had  been  transformed  into  the  name  ana 
monarchy  of  France  ;  but,  in  the  decay  of  the  Meroviivian  line,  its  limits  were 
contracted  by  tbe  independence  of  the  Brttom  and  the  revolt  of  Aqmtam^ 
Charlemagne  pursued  and  confined  the  firitons  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean ; 
and  that  ferocious  tribe,  whose  origin  and  language  are  so  different  from  the 
French,  was  chastised  by  the  imposition  of  tribute,  hostaees,  and  peace.  After 
a  long  and  evasive  contest  the  rebellion  of  the  dukes  of  A^uitain  was  punished 
hj  the  forfeiture  of  their  province,  their  liberty,  and  their  lives.  Harsh  and 
ngoroud  would  have  been  such  treatment  of  ambitious  governors,  who  had  too 
faithfully  copied  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  fiut  a  recent  discovenr(107)  has 
proved  that  these  unhappy  princes  were  the  last  and  lawful  heirs  of  the  blood 
and  sceptre  of  Clovis,  a  younger  branch,  from  the  brother  of  Dasobert,  of  the 
Merovingian  house.  Their  ancient  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  dutchy  of 
<jascogne,  to  the  counties  of  Fesenzac  and  Arma^c,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees ;  their  race  was  propagated  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
luiy ;  and,  after  surviving  their  Carlovingian  grants,  they  were  reserved  to  feel 

(IQl)  Omiili  bomoez  tnA  proprietate  leddiiuuii  dcdman ad  accleriam coolbnt  Eipaiteettto ante 
^kllcimiit,  io  anno,  quo  Ula  vallda  fluMa  lirapaU,  ebuUire  Tacoaa  annonas  a  dBDiODlbua  devorataa,  et 
voces  exprobationia  audilaa.  Such  is  the  decree  and  anertlon  of  tbe  great  Council  of  Frankfbrt  (canoa 
-zzT.  torn.  Iz.  p.  105).  Both  Selden  (BiaL  of  Tithea,  Worka,  toI.  III.  part  U.  p.  lldS,)  tad  Monleiqalaa 
(Eaprit  dea  Lobe,  L  zzzi.  c  13,)  rapreaent  Cbaikmagae  aa  Uw  fiiat  Ug»l  author  of  dilMi.  Such  ohU|»- 
ttona  have  country  aenUemen  to  hia  memory ! 

(lOS)  Eginbard  (C.3S,  p.  1190  clearly  afflrma,  tentabat  et  acribere....aad  param  pitwpera 
labor  prepoaienia  et  aero  inchoatuaL  The  modema  have  perverted  and  oomcted  ihia  obnoiia 
«nd  Um  tlUe  of  M.  Galllard'a  DiaMrtatlou  (torn.  Hi.  p.  M7-M0,)  betrays  hia  pajtialitjb* 

(103)  Bee  Gaillard.  torn.  lii.  p.  136—176,  and  Schmidt,  tomTli.  p.  m— 1S9. 

(104)  M.6aUtard  (tom.  iii.  p.  378,)  flzea  the  true  atature  of  Cbaifemafaa  (ace  a  Dtaaertatloa  of  Ifar^ 
'quard  Freber  ad  Caleem  Eginliajt.  p,  S90,  Ac),  at  Ave  feet  nine  inchea  of  Francb,  about  alz  feet  one  Inch 
.And  a  fourth  English  measure.  The  romance  writers  have  increased  it  to  eight  feet,  and  the  giant  was 
endowed  with  matchleas  strength  and  appetite ;  at  a  single  atroke  of  hie  good  sword  JvyvMs,  he  cut 
asunder  a  horseman  and  hia  hone ;  at  a  single  repast  he  devoured  a  gooae,  two  fowla,  a  quarter  ot 

mutum,  &e. 

(105)  See  the  eonciae,  but  oor 
Chute  de  I'Emplre  Boroaln  en  < 

nagae ;  the  dUlerent  parte  are  illuatrated,  by  Vaksius'(Noi^a  GalUaram)  for  France,  BcvetU  (DJascrtarto 
Chorographica)  for  Italy,  de  Marca  (Maica  Uispanka)  fbr  Spain.    For  the  middle  geognphy  of  Gac- 


the  eonciae,  but  oorrset,  and  origlnal^work  of  d^AnvOle  (Etata  formda  an  Europe  apida  la 
Smplre  Boroaln  en  Occident,  Faria,  1771, 4to.),  whose  map  incladea  the  empire  of  Charla- 
dUlerent  parte  are  illuatrated,  by  Valesius  (Nothla  GalUaram)  for  France,  BeretU  (Dfascrtarto 
.     .    ica)  for  Italy,  de  Marca  (Maica  Uispanka)  fbr  Spain.    For  the  middle  geography  of  Gac- 
many,  I  eoofess  mvself  poor  and  destitute. 

(lOS)  After  a  brf<i>f  relation  of  his  wars  and  conqnesu  (Vit  CaroL  c  S— 14),  Eginhaid  recapltulateB.la 
a  few  words  (c.  15,)  Ute  countriea  aul^ect  to  his  empire.    Btruvios  (Corpus  Hku  Genaaa.  p.  118— 14SJ 


haa  Imerlad  n  his  Notes  the  tezis  of  the  old  Chronicles. 
(10^.  Of  a  charter 


10^.  Of  a  charter  granted  to  tbe  monastery  of  Alaon  (A.  D.  845)  by  Chariea  the  Bald,  which  dedaeea 
■  royal  pnligree.  1  doubt  whether  some  subiequent  links  of  the  ninth  and  lanth  centurlea  ara  equadf 
n ;  yet  the  whole  is  approved  and  defended  by  M.  Gaillard  (lom.  11.  p.  60-81.  SOS-MS),  who  aflni^ 


4hat  the  family  of  Montesquieu  (not  of  die  presideol  da  Honlesqaieu)  la  daacaaded  la  tha  female  Baa,  feoaa 
Clotalxa  aad  Clovia~aB  innocent  pratanskw ! 
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iIm  miustice,  or  tbe  faTOtin,  of  a  third  dynasty.  By  the  reunion  of  Aqui  lain,  France 
was  enlarged  to  its  present  boundaries,  with  tbe  additions  of  tbe  Netlierlands  and 
Spain,  as  Tar  as  tbe  Rhine.  II.  The  Saracens  had  been  expelled  from  France 
by  tbe  grandfather  and  father  of  Charlemaene ;  but  they  still  possessed  tbe 
greatest  part  of  Spain,  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  tbe  Pyrenees.  Amidst  their 
civil  divisions,  an  Arabian  emir  of  Saraeossa  implored  bis  protection  in  the  diet 
of  Paderbom.  Charlemagne  undertooK  tbe  expedition,  restored  tbe  emir,  and, 
without  distinction  of  £iitb,  impartially  crushed  tbe  resistance  of  the  Christians, 
and  rewarded  the  obedience  and  service  of  tbe  Mahometans.  In  bis  absence 
he  instituted  the  Spanish  marchj{lOS)  which  extended  from  tbe  Pyrenees  to  tbe 
river  Ebro :  Barcelona  was  tbe  residence  of  the  French  governor :  he  possessed 
the  counties  odlouiUlon  and  Catalonia;  and  the  infant  kingdoms  oi Navarre 
end  Arrag^  were  subject  to  his  iutisdiction.  III.  As  king  of  the  Lombards, 
and  patrician  of  Rome,  be  reigned  over  the  greatest  part  of  1talt,(109)  a  tract 
of  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Alps  to  tbe  borders  of  Calabria.  Tbe  dutchy  of 
BeneDeN/ttm,  a  Lombard  fie^  had  spread,  at  the  expense  of  the  Greeks,  over 
Ihe  modern  kingdom  of  Naples.  But  Arrecbis-  the  reigning  duke,  refused  to 
be  included  in  the  slavery  of  his  country ;  assumed  the  independent  title  of 
prince ;  and  opposed  his  sword  to  the  Uarlovingian  monarchy.  His  defence 
was  firm,  his  submission  was  not  inglorious,  and  the  emperor  was  content  with 
an  easy  tribute,  the  demolition  of  his  fortresses,  and  the  acknowledgment,  on  bis 
coins,  of  a  supreme  lord.  The  artful  flattery  of  his  son  Grimoald  adckd  the 
appellation  ot  father,  but  be  asserted  his  dignity  with  prudence,  and  Beneveo- 
tum  insensibly  escaped  from  tbe  French  ydce.(no)  I  v.  Charlemagne  was  tbe 
first  who  united  GteiuiAif  t  under  the  same  sceptre.  Tbe  name  of  Ortotte/  Francs 
is  preserved  in  the  circle  of  Francmia;  and  the  people  of  He$u  and  Tkwringia 
were  recently  incorporated  with  the  victors,  by  tbe  conformity  of  religion  and 
government.  The  ^/emofint,  so  formidable  to  the  Romans,  were  tbe  faithful 
vassals  and  confederates  of  the  Franks ;  and  their  country  was  inscribed  withia 
the  modern  limits  of  Alsace^  Swabia^  and  Smtterland,  The  Bamirian$f  with  a 
aimilar  indulgence  of  their  laws  and  manners,  were  less  patient  of  a  master : 
tbe  repeated  treasons  of  Tasillo  justified  the  abolition  of  their  hereditary  dukes ; 
and  their  power  was  shared  among  tbe  counts,  who  judged  and  guarded  that 
important  frontier.  But  the  north  of  Germany,  from  the  Rhine  ana  beyond  the 
Elbe,  was  still  hostile  and  Pagan :  nor  was  it  till  after  a  war  of  thirty-three 
years  that  the  Saxons  bowed  under  tne  yoke  of  Christ  and  of  Charlemagne.  The 
idols  and  their  votaries  were  extirpated :  the  foundation  of  eight  bishoprics,  of 
Munster,  Osnaburgh,  Paderbom,  and  Minden,  of  Bremen,  Veraen,  Mildesheim, 
and  Halberstadt,  define,  on  either  side  of  the  Weser,  the  bounds,  of  ancient 
J3axony ;  these  episcopal  seats  were  the  first  schools  and  cities  of  that  savage 
land ;  and  the  religion  and  humanity  of  the  children  atoned,  in  some  degree,  tor 
tbe  massacre  of  tne  parents.  Beyond  the  £lbe,  the  Sbitn,  or  Sclavonians,  of 
similar  manners  and  various  denominations,  overspread  the  modem  dommions 
.of  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Bohemia,  and  some  transient  marks  of  obedience  have 
tempted  the  French  historian  to  extend  the  empire  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Vis- 
iula.  The  comiuest  or  conversion  of  those  countries  is  of  a  more  recent  age : 
but  the  first  union  of  Bohemia  with  the  Germanic  body  may  be  justly  ascribea 
to  the  arms  of  Charlema^.  V.  He  retaliated  on  the  Avars,  or  Huns  of  Pan- 
Jionia,  tbe  same  calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  natioa^.  Their 
rings,  the  wooden  fortifications  which  encircled  their  districts  and  villages,  were 
broken  down  by  the  triple  effort  of  a  French  army,  that  was  poured  into  their 
Gountiy  by  land  and  water,  through  tbe  Carpathian  mountains  and  along  the 
plain  of  the  Danube.    After  a  blcwdy  conflict  of  eight  years,  the  loss  of  soEne 

(lOB)  Tha  goremora  or  coanta  of  tbe  SpanUb  march  rayolted  from  Cbarlaa  Um  Bimpla,  whtmi  Uia  y«» 
jlOO ;  and  a  poor  pittance,  Uie  Rotnlllon  baa  been  recovered  In  1S4S  by  Uia  kiofi  of  Franca  (Looguarue, 
Deacriptioo  de  la  France,  torn.  f.  p.  990— 49S).  Vet  die  RoiiaUloa  comalna  18(1,900  aubjecw,  and  annual^ 
paya  9,000,000  livrea  (Necker  Adminiatration  dea  Flaaocaa,  torn.  L  p.  998, 870) ;  oMira  I 
iSDttbileiB  more  money,  tiian  tbe  march  of  Charlemagne. 

(100)  Scbmkm  HlaL  dee  AUemanda,  lorn.  li.  p.  900,  «ec 

Olio  S<w  OluuMNM,  ton- L  pw  374,  STS.  and  the  Anaato  of  M vatori. 
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French  generals  was  ttvenf^  by  the  slaugbtef  of  the  most  noble  Huns :  the 
relics  of  the  natron  submitted :  the  royal  residence  of  the  chagan  was  left  deso- 
late and  unknown ;  and  the  treasures,  the  rapine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years^ 
enriched  the  victorious  troops,  or  decorated  the  churches  of  Italy  and  Gau}.(lll} 
After  the  reduction  of  Pannonia,  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  bounded  only 
l^  the  conflux  of  the  Danube  with  the  Teyss  and  the  Save :  the  provinces  i£ 
Istria,  Libumia,  and  Dalmatia,  were  an  easy,  though  unprofitable  accession ; 
and  it  was  an  efiect  of  his  moderation,  that  he  left  the  maritime  cities  under  the 
real  or  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Greeks.  But  these  distant  possessions  added 
more  to  the  reputation  than  to  the  power  of  the  Latin  emperor ;  nor  did  he  risk 
any  ecclesiastical  foundations  to  reclaim  the  Barbarians  from  meir  varrant  life 
and  idolatrous  wonhip.  Some  canals  of  communieation  between  the  ifv^s,  the 
Sadne  and  the  Meuse,  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  were  iaintly  attempted. (llS) 
Their  execution  would  have  virified  the  empire ;  and  more  cost  and  labour 
were  often  wasted  in  the  stnictmv  of  a  cathedral.* 

If  we  retrace  the  outlines  of  this  eeographieal  pictme,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  empire  of  the  Ffanks  extended,  between  east  and  west,  from  die  Ebro  to 
the  Elbe  or  Vistula ;  between  the  m»tb  and  sooth,  from  the  dutcby  of  Bene- 
Tentum  to  the  river  E^der,  Uie  perpetual  boundary  of  Oermany  and  Denmark* 
The  personal  and  political  importance  of  Chariemagne  was  magnified  by  the 
distress  and  division  of  the  rest  of  Euro]^.  The  islands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  were  disputed  by  a  crowd  of  prinoes  of  Saxon  or  Stoottish  orMi ;  and, 
after  the  loss  or  Spain,  the  Christian  and  Gothic  kin^m  of  Alpfionso  the 
Chaste  was  confined  to  the  narrow  range  of  the  Austrian  mountains.  These 
petty  sovereigns  revered  the  power  or  virtue  of  the  Carlovingian  monarch, 
implofed  the  nenour  and  support  of  his  alliance,  and  styled  him  their  common 
parent)  the  sole  and  supreme  emperor  of  the  West.^113)  He  mamtained  a 
more  equal  intercourse  with  the  caliph  Hanin  al  Rashid,(114)  whose  dominion 
stretched  from  Africa  to  India,  and  accepted  from  his  ambassadors  a  tent,  a 
water-clock,  an  elephant,  and  the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  the  private  friendship  of  a  Frank  and  an  Arab,  who  were  strangers  to 
each  other's  person,  and  language,  and  religion :  but  their  public  conespoo- 
dence  was  founded  on  vanity,  ana  their  remote  situation  left  no  room  for  a  com* 
petition  of  interest.  Two-tnirds  of  the  Western  empire  of  Rome  were  subject 
to  Charlemagne,  artd  the  deficiency  was  amply  supptied  by  his  command  of  the 
inaccessible  or  invincible  nations  of  Germany.  But  in  the  chotoe  of  his  ene- 
mies,iwe  may  be  reasonably  surprised  that  he  so  often  preferred  the  poverty  of 
the  north  to  the  riches  of  the  south.  The  three-and-thir^  campaigns  la boiiously 
consumed  in  the  woods  and  morasses  of  Germany,  would  have  sufiieed  to  assert 
the  amplitude  of  his  title  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Greeks  from  Italy  and  the 
Saracens  (rem  Spain.  The  weakness  of  the  Greeks  would  have  ensured  sd 
easy  victory:  and  the  holy  crusade  against  the  Saracens  would  have  been 
promised  by  glory  and  revenge,  and  loudly  justified  by  religion  and  policy. 
Peihaps,  in  bis  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  he  aspired  to  save 
his  monarchy  from  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  disarm  the  enemies  of 
civilised  society,  and  to  eradicate  the  seed  of  future  emigrations.  But  it  has 
been  wisely  observed,  that  in  a  light  of  precaution,  all  conquest  must  be  ineffeo^ 


(111)  Qiioc  pnrila  in  eo  gorta!  qaantiiiB  antalDto  efniMiai  rit!  TMtatnr  TMoa  omnI  hsMtatfooe 
?aiiiioala,  eC  locaa  In  quo  M«ln  Gngnnl  fult  Itm  dMeitnti  at  ae  VMdffaiM  qaMem  hnnantt  hnhiinrtiMito 
appwML  Tou  in  liocMk>HonnonimnobUUM|NrUt,toU  gloria  dtcldlt,OBintopee«ntn  at  coofaMinx 
loDfo  tempore  tbenori  direpti  lunt 

(11^  Tiie  lunedoa  ofUia  BMne  and  Daaabe  waa  andartaken  oaly  for  die  aerWee  of  ibe  Pannonlaii 
r  (GaHlard,  Via  da  Cbartaaafae,  lom.  li.  p.  319-^M).    Tbe  eaaaJ,  wblcb  would  have  teen  only  tw» 


leacuea  In  length, 
militarr  avocatio 
P.S9S.    ■olimlna 

(inO  Bee  E^nhard,  ^    . 

intereoarae  or  Charlemagne  and  Egbert,  the  emperoi^s  gift  of  hie  own  aword,'  and  the 
ie«    The  aw 


Ma  flaaon  dtaelple.    The  aneedoie,1r  g<«iiine,  would  have  adorned  our  Bngibb  hiMoiiea. 

(114)  Tbeeorieapondence  fe  mentioned  only  in  tiie  Freoeh  annate,  and  the  orientate  are  ignomm  oinm 
callph*B  friendeblp  for  Uie  CkHtUam  d»g-^  poliic  appallaiion,  wMeb  Hamm  benowa  on  the  aoiparar  al 
thaGraaka. 
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tualt  unlest  it  could  be  uDivenal ;  since  the  increasing  circle  must  be  involved 
in  a  laiver  sphere  of  ho8tility.(ll5)  The  subjugation  of  Germany  withdrew 
the  veil  which  had  so  long  concealed  the  continent  or  islands  of  Scandinavia 
from  the  knowledge  of  Europe,  and  awakened  the  torpid  courage  of  theu*  bar* 
barous  natives.  The  fiercest  of  the  Saxon  idolaters  escaped  from  the  Christian 
tyrant  to  their  brethren  of  the  North;  the  Ocean  and  Mediterranean  were 
covered  with  their  piratical  fleets ;  ana  Charlema^ie  beheld  with  a  sigh  the 
destructive  progress  of  the  Normans,  who,  in  less  than  seventy  years,  precipi- 
tated the  fall  ofhis  race  and  monarchy. 

Had  the  pope  and  the  Romans  revived  the  nrimitive  constitutioo*  the  titles 
of  emperor  and  Augustus  were  conferred  on  Charlemagne  for  the  term  of  his 
life ;  and  his  successors,  on  each  vacancy,  must  have  ascended  the  throne  by  a 
formal  or  tacit  election.  But  the  association  ofhis  son  Lewis  the  Pious  asserts 
the  independent  right  of  OKHiarchy  and  conquest,  and  the  emperor  seems  on  this 
occasion  to  have  foreseen  and  prevented  the  latent  claims  of  the  cle«ey.  The 
royal  youth  was  commanded  to  take  the  crown  from  the  altar,  and  with  his  own 
hands  to  place  it  on  his  head,  as  a  gift  which  he  held  from  God,  his  father, 
and  the  nation.(116)  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated,  though  with  less 
eneigy,  in  the  subsequent  associations  of  lA>thaire  and  Lewis  the  Second ;  the 
Carlovingian  sceptre  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son  in  a  lineal  descent  ot 
four  generations  j  and  the  ambition  of  the  popes  was  reduced  to  the  empty 
honour  of  crowning  and  anointing  these  hereditary  princes  who  were  already 
invested* with  their  power  and  dominion.  The  pious  Lewis  survived  his 
brothers,  and  embraced  the  whole  empire  of  Charlemagne ;  but  the  nations  and 
the  nobles,  his  bishops,  and  his  children,  quickly  discerned  that  this  mighty  mass 
was  no  longer  inspired  by  the  same  soul ;  and  the  foundations  were  undermined 
to  the  centre,  while  the  external  surface  was  yet  fair  and  entire.  After  a  war, 
or  battle,  which  consumed  one  hundred  thousand  Franks,  the  empire  was 
divided  bv  treaty  between  his  three  sons,  who  had  violated  eveiy  nlial  and 
fialernal  duty.  The  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  France  were  for  ever  sepa^ 
rated :  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  the  Meuse  and 
the  Rhine,  were  assigned,  with  Italy,  to  the  Imperial  dignity  of  Lothaire.  In 
the  partition  of  his  snare,  Lorraine  and  Aries,  two  recent  and  transitory  king^ 
doms,  were  bestowed  on  the  younger  children ;  and  Lewis  the  Second,  his  eldest 
son,  was  content  with  the  realm  of  Italy,  the  proper  and  sufficient  patrimony  of 
a  JEUunan  emperor.  On  his  death  without  any  male  issue,  the  vacant  throne 
was  disputed  by  his  uncles  and  cousins,  and  ttie  popes  roost  dexterously  seized 
the  occasion  of  judging  the  claims  and  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  of  bestowing 
on  the  most  otkaequious  or  most  liberal,  the  Imperial  office  of  advocate  of  the 
Roman  church.  The  dregs  of  the  Cariovineian  race  no  looser  exhibited  any 
^mptoms  of  virtue  or  power,  and  the  ridiculous  epithets  of  the  bcdd^  the  $kun^ 
nurert  the /a^,  and  tbeinii^/e«  distinguished  the  tame  and  uniform  features  of  a 
crowd  of  kings  alike  deservirig  of  oblivion.  By  the  failure  of  the  collateral 
branches,  the  whole  inheritance  devolved  to  Charles  the  Fat,  the  last  emperor 
of  his  family :  his  insanity  authorized  the  desertion  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France :  he  was  deposed  in  a  diet,  and  solicited  his  daily  bread  from  the  rebels, 
by  whose  contempt  his  life  and  liberty  bad  been  spared.  According  to  the 
measure  of  their  force,  the  (p>venior8,  the  bishops,  and  the  lords,  usurped  the 
fragments  of  the  falling  empire  ;  and  some  preference  was  shown  to  the  female 
or  illegitimate  blood  of  Charlemagne.  Ot  the  greater  part,  the  tide  and  pos- 
session were  alike  doubtful,  end  the  merit  was  adequate  Jb  the  contracted  scale 
of  their  dominions.  Those  who  could  ap|>ear  with  an  army  at  the  gates  of 
Rome  were  crowned  emperors  in  the  Vatican ;  but  their  modesty  was  more 


(115)  6«]Uu4,tQB.U.p.a81— aia471--«n.4BI.  IlMvebomtwodhliJudicioMnDMitaaiOliarle- 
m«ffM'«  plaa  ofoonquoft,  ud  the  kuUekow  dliUncUoaof  lUi  «B«DtaiorUMflntMMl  ihaMOoad  mrtintt, 

loiii.li.p.  184.MQ,&c.) 

(116)  Thegan,  tfie  biofrapher  of  LewbB»  relates  Uito  coronation ;  Md  BaraniiM  Jim  koneMly  traaacribad 
4t  (A.a  813, No.  13.  *e.  Bm  GaUlanL  UMi.  IL  p.  SOS, 507,  308),  iiowaoevar  advaiao  IoUm daiBaoT  Uia 
Mpea.  For  ike  aeriea  of  Uie  CariovloglanK  aae  the  hiaioriAoa  of  Fnnea,  Italy,  aad  Qetatanf;  WSbMO, 
Bebmldt  Vellj,  Muratorl,  aad  ataa  Voluire,  wlwaa  pkMcaa  an  iMnilinw  jit  aad  aiwaya  flwli 
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frequently  satisfied  with  the  appellstion  of  kings  of  Italy :  and  tbe  whole  tent 
of  ^ven^-four  years  may  be  deemed  a  vacancy,  from  the  abdication  of  Chaiiei 
the  Fat  to  the  establishment  of  Otho  the  First. 

[A.  D.  962.]  Otbo(117)  was  of  tbe  noble  race  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony ;  and 
if  he  truly  descended  from  Witikind,  the  adyersaiy  and  proselyte  of  Clurle- 
magne,  the  posterity  of  a  vanquished  people  was  exalted  to  reign  over  their 
ooiK)uerorB.  His  father,  Heniy  the  Fowler,  was  elected,  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
nation,  to  save  and  institute  tbe  kingdom  of  Germany,  its  ]imits(118)  were 
enlarged  on  eveir  side  by  bis  son,  the  first  and  greatest  of  tbe  Othos.  A  por* 
tion  of  Gaul  to  toe  west  of  the  Rhine,  along  the  banks  of  the  Meure  and  the 
Moselle,  was  assigned  to  the  Germans,  by  whose  blood  and  language  it  has 
been  tinged  since  the  time  of  Cesar  and  Tacitus.  Between  the  Rhine,  tbe 
Rhone,  and  the  Alps,  tbe  successors  of  Otho  acouired  a  vain  supremacy  over 
the  broken  kingdoms  of  Burgundy  and  Aries.  In  the  North,  Christiani^  was 
propagated  by  the  sword  of  Otlio,  tbe  conqueror  and  apostle  of  the  Sclavic 
nations  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder ;  the  marches  otBrandenbuiigh  and  Sleswick  were 
fortified  with  Gennan  colonies ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  dukes  of  Polatid 
and  Bohemia,  confessed  themselves  his  tributair  vassals.  At  the  head  of  a  vic- 
torious army,  he  passed  the  Alps,  subdued  tbe  Kingdom  of  Italy,  delivered  tbe 
pope,  and  for  ever  fixed  tbe  Imperial  crown  in  the  name  and  nation  of  Germany. 
From  that  memorable  era,  two  maxims  of  public  jurisprudence  were  introduced 
by  force  and  ratified  by  time.  I.  That  the  prince,  who  was  elected  In  the 
German  diet,  acquired  from  that  instant  the  subject  kinedoms  of  Italy  and 
Rome.  II.  But  that  be  mi^t  not  legally  assume  the  titles  of  emperor  and 
Augustus,  till  he  had  received  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.(119) 

The  Imperial  dienity  of  Charlemagne  was  announced  to  the  East  by  the 
alteratkm  of  his  styTe ;  and  instead  of  saluting  his  fathers,  the  Greek  emperors^ 
he  presumed  to  adopt  tbe  more  equal  and  familiar  appellation  of  brother.(ltOj[ 
Perhaps  in  his  connexion  with  Irene  he  aspired  to  the  name  of  husband :  bia 
embassy  to  Constantinople  spoke  tbe  lanf^iage  of  peace  and  friendship,  and 
might  conceal  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  that  ambitious  princess,  who  had 
renounced  the  most  sacred  duties  of  a  mother.  The  nature,  tbe  duration,  the 
probable  consequences  of  such  a  union  between  two  distant  and  dissonant 
empires,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ;  but  the  unanimous  silence  of  tbe  Lafins 
may  teach  us  to  suspect,  that  the  report  was  invented  by  tbe  enemies  of  Irene^ 
to  charee  her  with  tbe  guilt  of  betraying  the  church  and  state  to  the  strangers 
of  the  West.(l21)  The  French  ambassadorB  were  tbe  spectators,  and  bad 
nearly  been  the  victims,  of  tbe  conspiracy  of  Nicephorus,  and  the  national  hatred. 
Constantinople  was  exasperated  by  the  treason  and  sacrilege  of  ancient  Rome : 
a  proverb,  "That  the  Franks  were  good  friends  and  bad  neighbours,*'  was  in 
every  one's  mouth ;  but  it  was  dangerous  to  provoke  a  neighbour  who  might  be 
tempted  to  reiterate,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  the  ceremony  of  his  Imperial 
coronation.    After  a  tedious  journey  of  circuit  and  delay,  the  ambassadors  of 

(117)  He  wuUm  ion  of  OUw,  the  no  of  LiuloiDh,  la  whoM  ftvow  Um  daielw  of  Suoay  had  beca 
fcHUtuted,  A.  D.  856.  RuoCnriM,  Um  Uogrmpher  of  a  St.  Bruno  (BiblloL  BuMThina  Cat Alog.  ion.  ilL 
vol.  ii.  p.  S79,)  gtrw  a  nilendid  ebaraeier  or  hit  family.  AtaToram  aiavi  iMque  ad  bonitnnm  neaiorian. 
•miMt  BobUiMiinl ;  buIIim  in  eonnn  Mirpe  Igiiotiu,  vullui  degener  AcUe  reperitur  (afiud  BtniTiwn, 
Oorpu  Hitt.  Gennan.  p.  SIS).    Tet  Gundllng  (in  Henrico  Aucupe)  is  not  Mtlelled  of  iiki  dcecent  fnm 

(118)  See  ttie  trettlee  of  Oonitagiiis  (da  Fintlna  Imperii  G«imaalei,FHmeoAirt,  1680»  dio.):  he  iMeda 
tae  extravaftaat  and  Improper  ecale  of  tlie  Roman  and  Carioviniiaa  empirei,and  diecumei  with  Bwdmn>- 
tion  tlw  rigblfl  of  Gennany,  lier  reewle,  and  lier  nelghlMrara. 

(119)  The  power  of  eoalom  foroee  ne  to  nvmlier  Conrad  I.  and  Benvy  L  tbe  Vowler,  la  the  M  ot 
amperoiB,  a  title  which  wae  never  eeeumed  by  thoee  Unfi  af  Gennany.  The  Itallane,  Maralori  te 
hiitance,  are  more  eerapuioai  and  correct,  and  only  redcon  the  princee  who  have  been  crowned  at 


(190)  Invidiam  camca  enaoepd  noninii  (O.P.  fanpetateriboe  nper  hoc  indinaBllbne  mafnA 
patlentlA  vkimae  eoram  conmmadnm-Hniiteado  ad  eoe  crehcae  legatlonei.  ec  in  epletolie  frnuei 
nppdlando.    ^nhafd  (c  SB,  p.  19B).    Perhape  it  was  on  their  account  that,  like  Aqprntne,  he  aflb 
■erne  reloctanee  to  receive  the  empiie.  •« 

(ISl)  Tbeophaaee  epeaki  of  the  eoRwailoB  and  nnctioB  of  Chadee  KapeXXor  (OhraMfraph.  p.  M 
and  of  hie  treaty  of  marriafewiUi  Irene  (p.  409),  which  iemikM>WB  to  the  LaUaa.    QaBtaid  ntaMib- 
inBncllQae  with  the  Qtaek  envlie  (lorn.  U.  pu  a^-IOQ) 
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Meepfaonis  found  him  in  bis  camp,  on  the  bankt  of  the  riTer  Sala ;  and  Char» 
lemagne  afiected  to  confound  their  Tanity  by  displayiiifi',  in  a  Franoonian  villaear 
Ifae  pomp,  or  at  least  the  pride,  of  the  Byzantine  paIace.(lS2)  The  Greek» 
were  successively  led  through  four  halls  of  audience :  in  the  first  they  were 
ready  to  fall  prostrate  before  a  splendid  personage  in  a  chair  of  state,  till  he 
informed  them  that  he  was  only  a  servant,  the  constable,  or  master  of  the  horse  of 
the  emperor.  The  same  mistake,  and  the  same  answer,  were  repeated  in  the 
apartments  of  the  count  palatine,  the  steward,  and  the  chamberiam  :  and  their 
impatience  was  gradually  heightened,  till  the  doors  of  the  presence  chamber 
were  thrown  open,  and  they  beheld  the  genuine  monarch,  on  his  throne^ 
enriched  with  the  forei^  luxui^  which  he  despised,  and  encircled  with  the 
love  and'reverence  of  his  victonous  chiefs.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was 
concluded  between  the  two  empires,  and  the  limits  of  the  East  and  West  were 
defined  by  the  right  of  present  possession.  But  the  Greeks(lt3)  soon  foivot 
this  humiliating  equality,  or  remembered  it  only  to  hate  the  Bart>arians  hy 
whom  it  was  extorted.  During  the  short  union  of  virtue  and  power,  they 
respectfully  sainted  the  avguii  Charlemagne  with  the  acclamations  of  basiieu$, 
and  emperor  of  the  Romans.  As  soon  as  these  qualities  were  separated  in  the 
person  of  his  pious  son,  the  Byzantine  letters  were  inscribed,  **  To  the  kin^,  or 
as  he  styles  himself,  the  emperor  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards."  When  both 
power  and  virtue  were  extinct,  they  despoiled  Lewis  the  Second  of  the  heredi- 
taiy  title,  and,  with  the  barbarous  appellation  of  rex  or  n^u,  degraded  him 
among  the  crowd  of  Latin  princes.  His  reply(lt4)  is  expressive  of  his  weak- 
ness ;  he  proves,  with  some  leaminr,  that  ootb  in  sacred  and  profane  history, 
the  name  of  king  is  synonymous  with  the  Greek  word  batiUm :  if,  at  Constan- 
tinople, it  were  aasuined  in  a  more  exclusive  and  Imperial  sense,  he  claims  from 
his  ancestors,  and  from  the  pope,  a  just  participation  of  the  honours  of  the 
Roman  purple.  The  same  controversy  was  revived  in  the  reign  of  the  Othoa  ; 
and  their  ambassadors  describe,  in  lively  coloun,  the  insolence  of  the  Byzan* 
tine  court.(lS6.)  The  Greeks  aflSected  to  despise  the  poverty  and  i|;norance  of 
the  Franks  and  Saxons ;  and  in  their  last  decline,  remied  to  prostitute  to  the 
kines  of  Germair^  the  title  of  Roman  emperors. 

[A.  D.  800—1060.]  These  emperors,  m  the  election  of  the  popes,  continued 
to  exercise  the  powers  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  Gothic  and  Grecian 
princes ;  and  the  importance  of  this  prerogative  increased  with  the  temporal 
estate  and  spiritual  lurisdiction  of  the  Roman  church.  In  the  Christian  aris- 
tocracy, the  principal  members  of  the  clergy  still  formed  a  senate  to  assist  the 
administration,  ana  to  supply  the  vacancy  of  the  bishop.  Rome  was  divided 
into  twenty-eight  parishes,  and  each  parish  was  governed  by  a  cardinal-priest^ 
Qr  presbyter,  a  title  which,  however  common  and  modest  in  its  oriein,  has 
aspired  to  emulate  the  purple  of  kings.  Their  number  was  enlargecT  by  the 
association  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  most  considerable  hospitals,  the  seven 
palatine  judges  of  the  Lateran,  and  some  dignitaries  of  the  church.  This 
ecclesiastical  senate  was  directed  by  the  seven  cardinal-bishops  of  the  Romai» 
province,  who  were  less  occupied  in  the  suburb  diocesses  of  Ostia,  Porto» 
Velitrae,  Tusculum,  Prseneste,  Tibur,  and  the  Sabines,  than  by  their  weekly 
service  in  the  Lateran,  and  their  superior  share  in  the  honours  and  authority  of 
the  apostolic  see.    On  the  death  of  the  pope,  these  bishops  recommended  a 


Um  latter.  FM«t«  ImpMstorl  n-mme^nm^  Ac 

(IM)  See  Um  epMe,  ta  Perett|ioiiMiM,  of  the  ■nooymom  wriisr  of  SelenM  (Berlpt  IlaL  took  IL  mm* 
IL  p.  90-854.  e.«»-107),  wbom  BarooliM  (A.  D.  Sn,  No.  U— 71,)  nlrtooic  Ibr  ERkenpert,  wbea  te- 
ttMNCilbed  U  Ib  Uf  AmuJi. 


(I9S)  Ipee  ealm  voe, Don  imptrMUnm^id  e«  BanKaa  ■nS  Itasai  eed 6k  IndlgiwtlonMi  Firyv, MM* 
fMMi  noMra  tocabet  {Utttprmml,  In  LegaL  In  Scripc  Ital.  torn.  li.  para  L  pu  47S).  Tbe  pope  bad^ 
aniocted  Nleephonia,  emperor  of  tiie  GrMks^  to  make  peaee  wlUi  OtiM,  the  anguat  emperor  of  the 
XMMn«~qa0  liMcrlpiio  noandam  Oneeot  peeeatria  et  temeraria— tmperaloran  Inqalunt  uKhtnaUm 
A»MeM»niM,  Angu»tmmy  wwgnmm^  «•!»«,  Nicephonim  (fk  48S). 
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successor  to  the  suffia^  of  the  coUege  of  cardioa)s,(l26)  and  their  choiee  ww 
nitified  or  rejected  by  the  applause  or  clamour  of  the  Roman  people.  But  the 
•election  was  impeifect ;  nor  could  the  pontiff  he  legally  consecrated,  till  the 
«mperor,  tlie  advocate  of  the  church,  had  graciously  signified  his  ai^robatioo 
ana  consent  The  royal  commissioner  examined,  on  the  spot,  the  form  and 
lieedom  of  the  proceediif^ ;  nor  was  it,  tUl  after  a  previous  scrutiny  into  the 
oualifications  of  the  candidates,  that  he  accepted  an  oath  of  fideli^,  and  con 
brmed  the  donations  which  had  successively  enriched  the  patrimony  of  St 
Peter.  In  the  frequent  schisms,  the  rival  claims  were  submitted  to  the  senleooe 
•of  the  emperor :  and  in  a  synod  of  bishops  he  presumed  to  judge,  to  cendemoy 
and  to  punish,  the  crimes  of  a  guilty  pontiff.  Otho  the  First  imposed  a  tieaty 
<m  the  senate  and  people,  who  engaged  to  prefer  the  candidate  roost  adseptabfe 
to  his  maiesty  :(137)  bis  successors  anticipated  or  prevented  their  choice :  thej 
bestowed  the  noman  benefice,  like  the  bish<^cs  of  Cologne  or  Bamberr,  oo 
their  chancellors  or  preceptors ;  and  whatever  mi^ht  be  the  merit  of  a  Fiaok 
or  Saxon,  bis  name  sufficiently  attests  the  interposition  of  foreipi  power.  Th^e 
acts  of  prerogative  were  n)ost  speciously  excused  by  the  vices  of  a  popular 
election.  Tht  competitor  who  had  been  excluded  by  the  cardinals,  appealed 
to  the  passions  or  avarice  of  the  multitude :  the  Vatican  and  the  Lateran  were 
stained  with  blood ;  and  the  most  powerful  senators,  the  marquises  of  Tuscanj 
and  the  counts  of  Tusculum,  held  the  apostolic  see  in  a  \&a^  and  di^raceful 
servitude.  The  Roman  iKwti£&,  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  were  insulted^ 
imprisoned,  and  murdered,  by  their  tyrants ;  and  such  was  their  indigence  aAer 
the  loss  and  usurpation  of  the  ecclesiastical  patrimonies,  that  they  could  neither 
sunport  the  stale  of  a  prince,  nor  exercise  the  charity  of  a  praest(l38)  The 
influence  of  two  sister  prostitutes,  Marozia  and  Theodora,  was  fimnded  on 
their  wealth  and  beaul^,  their  political  and  amorous  intrigues;  the  most 
strenuous  of  their  lovers  were  rewarded  with  the  Roman  mip«,  and  their 
ieign(lS9)  may  have  suggested  to  the  darker  ages(l30)  the  iable(131)  of  a 
female  pope.(13t)  The  oastard  son,  the  ffrandsoo,  and  the  great  grandson  of 
Maroxi^  a  rare  genealqgy,  were  seated  in  Uie  chair  of  St.  Peter,  a«i  it  was  at 


(196)  Tbe  orlgiii  and  jprograi  of  Uie  title  of  cardinal  maj  be  ftwiid  in  TlwMwriB  (DiwlBliiie  de 
rSiltoe,  toau  i.  p.  1901— »»^Muratorl  (AntiqultaL  ItaHiB  Medii  iBvi,  tom/vL  dlneit.  IxL  p.  lA-lBB,) 
and  Modieim  (iDMlint  Biflt.  &clea.  p.  34ft-a<r),  wte  aecuraialy  lenaflu  the  fbi^ 


_    .  LP- 34ft-a<7), who  accuraialy lenariu the fboM and dmnfeie 

The  cardinal  Wflnpaiao  Ufli|]paulladl)9rPeierDaBaaBW,aia  lonktonlefiet  witbU»nit 
x>f  the  aacred  college 

(197)  Fimilter  juranies,  minmiam  ae  papan  eleetaraa  aut  orilnatafaa,  pnelfr  aonaaniiup  «  aieetkMMM 
OUwnb  et  fllil  aul  (Uotprand,  1.  vi.  c.  S,  p.  47S).  lliia  impoaaal  cone««kNi  nmj  aMiar  aanihr  or  eait- 
finn  Uie  decree  of  tbe  clergy  and  people  of  Eome,  ao  fiercely  ralected  by  Barunloa,  Paci,  and  Miualotl 
(A.  D.  964),  and  ao  well  defended  and  ezplalned  l»y  St.  Mait;  (Abraf/,  torn.  tt.  p.  m^-9H,  torn.  It. 
pwUOJ— I18S).  OoaauitUiMlilitttfcalcrilfc,andtlia^inaliof  liiiintort,tortba<l<cU»MidnMafMi 
tion  of  eacb  pope. 

(198)  Tbe  oppraMton  and  vlceaof  tbe  Roman  choreh  In  tbe  stta  eentair  are  atrowly  pataAed  in  tbt 
MMoryand  legation  of  Lfaitprand  (aee  p.  4M.  450.  fll-^m.  479,  %€.),  and  U  la  wbifiMlail  enoo^  to 
otaerveMuratoriicaiiMMiBgUieinvecdveaof  BaranlnaaifdDtt  B«t  Itaw  popaa  iMdbaMi 
choaeo,  not  by  Uie  caidlaaM,  but  by  lay-pairona. 

(199)  Tbe  time  of  pope  Joan  (^«pt»«a  JiMnia)  la  placed  aomewbat  eariler  Ann  Tbeodora  or  Haroaia  i 
and  tbe  two  yean  of  bar  Imginarynimwa  ftniMyinaerted  between  Lao  IV.  aMiJIeMdIetllL  B«l 
^^  em>fmporarv  AnaaU«iaaindiiK(oblyiiaka  tbo  daatb  of  Leo  and  tbe  elevation  of  Beoedia  (lUtoa. 
■"^'ilJ^^'  "^  '^  accurate  ebronology  of  Pafi,  Muratori,  and  Lelbnlti,  flxea  boib  evenla  in  tte 


y^. 


ituriea,  t ^^__w 

force    WonUPMva  have  apavedaiMb  a  NfivowdiloouldUiitprandbaventaNdawhae^^      Itb 
ocarcety  worth  wldie  lo  diacaaa  ibe  varlona  reading  of  Martinua  PoImhm,  Stgabart  ofa—Moaia,  er  even 


^"'^iV?^^^^].  ^  *>  7<^  MlpaMe  forgery  ia  tbe  paanfa  of  pope  Joui,  wbkb  hm  bean  Mated  Into 
aome  MBS.  and  editiona  of  tbe  Roman  Anaataaliia. 

(131)  A8/«/««,U  deaervca  that  qame;  bntlwQiUd  noc  pronounce  It  Incradlfala.    Soppaaea  fluMw 
Frencb  chevalier  of  our  own  times  to  have  been  bom  in  Italy,  and  ednfcaiad  in  Ike  clwicb,  kMuad 
of  tbe  my :  Air  merit  or  fortnna  mvM  have  raiaed  her  lo  8t  Petar'a  chair ;  bar  anoipi  W9iid 
^}^  '^  deUvery  in  tbe  atreeta  ualacky,  but  not  Improbable. 

(133)  Till  the  reforroatioa,  tbe  tale  was  repeated  and  believed  without  oflbnaa:  and  Joan*a  foainia 
aiauie  loiu  OMupled  her  place  among  tbe  popes  in  the  cathedral  of  Sienna  (Pagi,  Crltiea«  ton.  W.  p.  tN 
-«6).  She  has  been  annihilated  by  two  learned  proteatanta,  Bfcmdel  and  Bi^rle  (Oictlonalre  Critiqaib 
PAnaaa,  PoLoiraa,  Bu>iu»aL) ;  but  their  brethien  were  scandallaed  by  tbla  aqnitnbia  and  nenanma  ciW 
dam.  ^panheim  and  Lenflint  attempt  to  save  tbl^pow  awl  •mnlloAalM  aoa- 

^*'—- ^*i>cherlabaoinedoubtand.so^lcifla(p.99^ii 
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4hie  m  of  nineteen  yean  that  the  second  of  these  became  the  head  of  the  Latjtf 
^bnrcD.*  His  ^otb  and  manhood  were  of  a  suitable  complexion ,  and  the* 
Mlionsof  pilgnms  coald  bear  testimony  to  the  chanes  that  were  a^^ued  against 
him  in  a  Roman  synod,  and  in  the  presence  of  Otfao  tiie  great.  As  John  XXL 
had  renounced  tbe  dress  and  decencies  of  his  prolessiony  the  $Mier  may  oat 
perhaps  be  dishonoured  by  the  wine  which  he  drank,  the  blood  that  he  spilt, 
tbe  flames  that  he  kindled,  or  the  licentious  jporsuits  of  gamii^  and  huntiQg. 
His  open  simony  might  be  tbe  consequence  of  distress;  and  bis  blasphemous 
jnvocation  of  Jupiter  and  Vemis^  if  it  be  tnie^  could  not  possibly  be  serious. 
But  we  read  with  some  surprise,  that  the  worthy  grandson  of  Marosia  lived  in 
public  adultery  with  the  matrovof  Rome ;  that  the  Lateran  palace  was  turned 
mto  a  school  for  prostitution,  and  that  his  rapes  of  yireins  and  widows  had 
deterred  the  female  pilgrims  from  visitinethe  tomb  of  8t.  Peter,  lest,  in  tbe 
•devout  act,  they  shoula  be  violated  by  bis  siicoessor.(133)  The  protestants 
have  dwelt  with  malicious  pleasure  on  these  charaeten  of  Antichrist ;  but  to 
a  pbilosc^ie  eye,  the  vices  of  the  cleigy  are  far  less  dangerous  than  their 
virtues.  After  a  kxig  series  of  scandal,  the  ajKistolic  see  was  reformed  and 
exalted  by  the  austerity  and  seal  of  Gregory  VII.  That  ambitious  monk 
devoted  ms  life  to  tbe  execution  of  two  proiects.  I.  To  fix  in  the  collece  oi 
-cardinals  the  fireedom  and  independence  of  election,  and  for  ever  to  aboliso  the 
right  or  usurpation  of  the  emperors  and  the  Roman  people.  II.  To  bestow 
and  resume  the  Western  empire  as  a  fief  or  beneficen34)  of  tbe  church,  and 
io  extend  his  temporal  dommion  over  the  kiqgs  ana  kiogdoms  of  the  earth. . 
Af^er  a  contest  of  my  years,  the  first  of  these  designs,  was  aecompUshed  br 
the  firm  support  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  whose  liberty  was  connected  witn 
that  of  their  chief.  Butthesecondattempt,  though  it  was  crowned  with  some 
partial  and  apparent  success,  has  been  vigorously  resuted  by  the  secular  power, 
and  finally  extinffuisbed  by  die  improvement  ot  human  reason. 

In  the  revival  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  neither  the  bishop  nor  the  people 
could  bestow  on  Cbarlemagne  or  Otho,  the  provinces  which  were  lost,  as  they 
bad  been  won,  by  tbe  chance  of  arms.  But  the  Romans  were  free  to  choose 
a  master  for  themselves ;  and  the  powers  whidi  had  been  delegated  to  the 
patrician,  were  irrevocably  granted  to  the  French  and  Saion  emperors  of  the 
West.  The  broken  recoras  of  the  times(135)  preserve  some  remembmnce  of 
their  palace,  their  mint,  their  tribunal,  their  edicts,  and  tbe  sword  of  justice, 
whicb^as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  was  derived  from  Cesar  to  the  prefect 
of  tbe  eit^.(l36)  Between  the  arts  of  the  popes  and  the  violence  of  the 
people,  this  supremacy  was  crushed  and  annihilated.  Content  with  the  titles 
of  emperor  and  Augustus,  the  suecesson  of  Charlemagne  neglected  to  assert 
this  local  jurisdiction.  In  the  hour  of  prosperity,  their  ambition  was  diverted 
by  more  alluring  objects ;  and  in  the  decay  and  division  of  the  empire,  they 
were  qmessed  by  the  defence  of  their  bereditaiy  provinces.  Amidst  the 
Tuins  of  Italy,  tbe  famous  Marozia  invited  one  of  the  usurpeis  to  assume  the 
character  of  her  third  husband ;  and  Hi^,  king  of  Burgundy,  was  introduced 
1^  her  lection  into  the  mole  of  Hadrian  or  casde  of  St.  AjageU>f  which  com- 
mands the  principal  bridge  and  entrance  of  Rome.  Her  son  by  the  first 
marriage,  Athene,  was  compelled  to  attend  at  the  nuptial  ban<)uet:.but  his 
reluctant  and  ungraoefiil  service  was  cbastised  with  a  blow  by  his  new  fother. 

(133)  Lateranenie  |wlat1iitQ--*iiraMlbulani  inereci1etim....Teatla  omniiini  mnUttm,  pfMerqaam - 
Rofn^norum,  abwntla  mvlieram,  qun  nnctoram  apoitolorani  limlna  orandl  gmUi  tlroent  vImm,  cwn 
jioDnuilaa  ante  dl«a  paueoi,  buoc  audierint  eoniug»lu  vMuas,  vtacbiM  vi  appnmmm  (UutpaamL  Hist.  I. 
vi.  e.  6,  p.  471.    Bee  tlw  waoie  affato  of  Jobn  XIL,  9. 471--«S). 

(134)  A  M«r  Muiple  of  tteMbcUoT  «r  equtvocatiofe  Is  Um  *«mMM«  (Dacanfe,  torn.  1.  p.  617,  &e.), 
wMeh  ilw  papa  cortbtiadoa  die  efeialBior  Fraderfe  I.,  ■iaoe  tbe  Latin  word  may  signify  ellher  a  leffil  flef; 
or  a  simple  fbvour,  an  obltfatlon  (we  want  tJje  word  Hmfnt)'    See  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  AUemandi, 

.tMi.UUp.303-40S.    Pbffld,  Alini*  Cbnmologlqae,  torn.  L  p.  S».  896.  317.  S4.  4911.  430.  WO.  505 
'90O,  Ace 

(135)  For  tbe  history  of  tlie  emperon  ia  Rome  and  Itsly,  see  Slgonlos,  de  "Brno  Rails;  Opp.  lom.  il. 
with  the  Notes  of  Saxlus,  and  the  Annals  of  Muratori,  who  mlf  hi  raftr  more  dbtinedy  to  tbe  authors  nf 

■  biM  great  eoileetion. 

(136)  See  the  Msieilatlon  ot  Le  Btane  at  Uie  end  of  his  Treatfse  des  IfooBoyes  de  Franee,  in  wMdi 
•ae  produces  some  Roman  coiM  of  Uie  French  emperon. 
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The  blow  was  pioductive  of  a  revolution.  **  Romans,'*  «xdaimed  the  joafh^ 
**  once  jou  were  the  masters  of  the  world,  and  these  Buigundians  the  most 
abject  of  vour  slaves.  They  now  leicp,  these  voracious  and  brutal  savagesr 
and  my  injuiy  is  the  commencement  of  your  8ervitude."(l37)  The  alanim- 
bell  rung:  to  arms  in  ever^r  quarter  of  the  ci^:  the  Bun^undians  retreated  with 
haste  and  shame ;  Marozia  was  imprisoned  by  her  victorious  son ;  and  bis 
brother,  pope  John  XI.  was  reducea  to  the  exercise  of  bis  spiritual  functions. 
With  die  title  of  prince,  Alberic  possessed  above  twenty  years  the  government 
of  Rome,  and  he  is  said  to  have  ejatified  the  nopular  prejudice,  bj  restoriry 
ibe  office,  or  at  least  the  title,  oT  consuls  and  tribunes.  His  son  and  heir 
Octavian  assumed,  with  the  pontificate,  the  name  of  John  XIL  :  like  his  pre* 
decessor,  he  was  provoked  by  the  Lombard  princes  to  seek  a  deliverer  for  the 
church  and  republic ;  and  the  services  of  Otho  were  rewarded  with  the  Imperial 
dignity.  But  the  Saxon  was  imperious,  the  Romans  were  impatient  the 
festival  of  the  coronation  was  disturbed  by  the  secret  conflict  of  prerogative 
and  freedom,  and  Otho  commanded  his  sword-bearer  not  to  stir  from  his  person, 
lest  he  should  be  assaulted  and  murdered  at  the  foot  of  the  al4ar.(l38)  Before 
he  repassed  the  Alps,  the  emperor  chastised  the  revolt  of  the  people  and  the 
ingratitude  of  John  XII.  The  pope  was  degraded  in  a  synod ;  the  prsfecl 
was  mounted  on  an  ass,  whipped  through  the  city,  and  cast  into  a  dungeon ; 
thirteen  of  the  most  guilty  were  haneed,  others  were  mutilated  or  banished  | 
and  this  severe  process  was  justified  by  the  ancient  laws  of  Theodosius  and 
Justinian.  The  voice  of  fame  has  accused  the  second  Otho  of  a  perfidious  and 
bloody  act,  the  massacre  of  the  senators,  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  table 
under  the  fair  semblance  of  hospitality  and  firiendship.(139)  In  the  minority 
of  his  son  Otho  the  Third,  Rome  made  a  bold  attempt  to  snake  o£f  the  SaxoD 
yoke,  and  the  consul  Crescentius  was  the  Brutus  of  the  republic.  Trom  the 
condition  of  a  subject  and  an  exile,  he  twice  rose  to  the  command  of  the  city, 
oppressed,  expelled,  and  created  the  popes,  and  formed  a  conspiracy  lor 
restoring  the  authority  of  the  Oreek  emperors.*  In  the  fortrRSS  of  ot.  Aneelo, 
he  maintained  an  obstinate  siege,  till  the  unfortunate  consul  was  betrayed  by  a 
promise  of  safety :  his  body  was  suspended  on  a  gibbet,  and  hjs  head  was 
exposed  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle.  By  a  reverse  of  fortune,  Otho,  aAei 
separating  his  troops,  was  besieged  three  days,  without  food,  in  his  palace ;  and 
a  disgraceful  escape  saved  him  from  the  justice  or  fury  of  the  Romans.  The 
senator  Ptolemy  was  the  leader  of  the  people,  and  the  widow  of  Crescentius 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  or  the  fame  of  reTenging  her  husband,  by  a  poison  which 
she  administered  to  her  Imperial  lover.  It  was  the  design  ot  Otho  the  Third 
to  abandon  the  ruder  countries  of  the  north,  to  erect  his  throne  in  Italy,  and  to 
revive  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  But  his  successors  only  once  • 
in  their  lives  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  receive  tbeir  crown  in  the 
Vatican.(140)  Their  absence  was  contemptible,  their  presence  odious  and 
formidable.  They  descended  from  the  Alps,  at  the  head  of  tbeir  Barbarians, 
who  were  straneers  and  enemies  to  the  country ;  and  their  transient  visit  was- 
a  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed.(l41)  A  faint  remembrance  of  their  ancestors 
stiU  tormented  the  Romans;  and  they  beheld  with  pious  indignation  the  suc- 

-  (137)  Eomanoram  aOqusiido  tervS,  Milicet  Burfiradionet,  Romuila  trnperaolt. ..  .Romuia  niMs  dlf> 
nItM  04  tantam  est  stultiiiun  ducta,  ut  mere  tricum  edam  Imperlo  pareati  (Llutprand,  I.  iii.  c  JS,  pu 
410).  BifonluB  (1.  vi.  p.  400,)  poiltively  afflnni  Uie  rmoTalkw  of  tlw  conwiliiWp  \  but  In  Uie  old  writei» 
AuerietM  is  mote  frequently  Ayled  prinoept  Romanonmi. 

(138)  Ditinar,  p.  354,  apud  Bcbmidt,  torn.  Hi.  p.  438. 

(laO)  Tbto  bloody  feaat  la  described  in  Leonine  Yene,  ia  Uie  Paatheoa  of  OodfVey  of  Viteriio  (Script. 
Ital.  torn.  vil.p.  436, 437),  wbo  flouriahed  towarda  tbe  end  of  tbe  zUtb  eentniy  (Fabcidiia,  BlbHot  Lam. 
med.  et  inflmi  iEvI,  torn.  ill.  p.  09,  edit.  Ifanri) ;  but  bla  evidenee,  wtakh  impoaed  on  StfOQlna,  la  naaoo- 
ably  niapected  by  Muralori  (Annal.  torn.  vUt.  p.  177). 

(140)  Tbe  coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  some  orlflaa!  ceremonfei  of  tbe  zth  eentory,  an  pteieiTeJ 
in  tbe  Panegyrie  on  Berengariua  (Script.  Ital.  torn.  li.  pars  1.  p.  405—414),  iUuatrated  by  ibe  Notes  oT' 
Hadijan  ValMius.  and  Leibnitz.  Slffonius  baa  related  the  whole  prooets  of  tbe  Roman  expeditloiii  ia 
good  Latin,  but  with  some  errors  of  time  and  fbct  (I.  vii.  p.  441—446). 

(141)  In  aquanel  at  the  rnronation  of  Conrad  11.,  Muratori  takea  leRve  to  obas 
easara  allora,  Indisdplinatl,  Barbauri,  e  besHali  i  Todescfai.    AnnaL  torn  viiL  p.  30B., 
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I  of  Saxons,  Franks,  Swabians,  and  Bohemians,  who  usurped  the  puiple 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Cesars. 

[A.  JX  774^1250.]  There  is  nothii^  perhaps  more  adverse  to  nature  and 
reason  than  to  bold  in  obedience  remote  countries  and  ibreign  nations,  in  oppo* 
sition  to  their  inclination  and  interest.  A  torrent  of  Barbarians  may  pass  over  the 
earth,  but^n  extensive  empire  must  be  supported  bj  a  refined  system  of  iK>licy 
and  oppression ;  in  the  centre,  an  absolute  power,  prompt  in  action,  and  rich  m 
resources ;  a  swift  and  easy  communication  with  the  extreme  parts :  fortifica- 
tions to  check  the  first  effort  of  rebellion :  a  regular  administration  to  protect 
and  punish ;  and  a  well-disciplined  army  to  inspire  fear,  without  provoking  dis- 
content and  despair.  Far  different  was  the  situation  of  the  Oerman  Cesars,  who 
were  ambitious  to  enslave  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Their  patrimonial  estates 
were  stretched  along  the  Rhine,  or  scattered  in  the  provinces ;  but  this  ample 
domain  was  alienated  by  the  imprudence  or  distress  of  successive  princes  ;  and 
their  revenue,  from  minute  and  vexatious  prerogative,  was  scarcely  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  household.  Their  troops  were  formed  by  the  legal 
or  voluntary  service  of  their  feudal  vassals,  who  passed  the  Alps  with  reluctance, 
assumed  the  license  of  rapine  and  disorder,  and  capriciously  deserted  before  the 
end  of  the  campaign.  Whole  armies  were  swept  away  by  the  pestilential 
influence  of  the  climate ;  the  survivors  brought  back  the  bones  of  their  princes 
and  nobies,fl42)  and  the  effects  of  their  own  intemperance  were  often  imputed 
to  the  treacnenr  and  malice  of  the  Italians,  who  rejoiced  at  least  in  the  calami- 
ties of  the  Barbarians.  This  irregular  tyranny  might  contend  on  equal  terms 
with  the  ptetty  tyrants  of  Italy ;  nor  can  the  people,  or  the  reader,  be  much 
interested  in  the  event  of  the  quarrel.  But  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centu- 
ries, the  Lombards  rekindled  the  flame  of  industry  and  freedom ;  and  the  gene- 
rous example  was  at  length  imitated  by  the  republics  of  Tuscany.*  In  the 
Italian  cities  a  municipal  government  had  never  been  totally  abolished ;  and 
their  first  privileges  were  granted  by  the  favour  and  policy  of  the  emperors, 
who  were  desirous  of  erecting  a  plebeian  barrier  against  the  independence  of 
the  nobles.  But  their  rapid  progress,  the  daily  extension  of  their  power  and 
pretensions,  were  founded  on  the  numbers  and  spirit  of  these  rising  commu- 
nities.(143)  Each  city  filled  the  measure  of  her  diocess  or  district :  the  juris- 
diction of  the  counts  and  bishops,  of  the  marquises  and  counts,  was  banished 
from  the  land :  and  the  proudest  nobles  were  persuaded  or  compelled  to  desert 
their  solitary  castles,  and  to  embrace  the  more  honourable  character  of  freemen 
and  magistrates.  The  legislative  authority  was  inherent  in  the  genera]  assem- 
bly ;  but  the  executive  powera  were  intnisted  to  three  consuls,  annually  chosen 
from  the  three  orders  otcaptaitu  valvcMor8f{l44)  and  commons,  into  which  the 
republic  was  divided.  Under  the  protection  of  equal  law,  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce  were  eradually  revived ;  but  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Lombards  was  nourished  by  the  presence  of  danger:  and  as  often  as  the  bell 
was  rung,  or  the  standard(145^  erected,  the  gates  of  the  city  poured  forth  a 
numerous  and  intrepid  band,  wnose  zeal  in  their  own  cause  was  soon  guided  by 
the  use  and  discipline  of  arms.  At  the  foot  of  these  popular  ramparts,  the  pride 
of  the  Cesars  was  overthrown ;  and  the  invincible  genius  of  liberty  prevailed 
over  the  two  Frederics,  the  greatest  princes  of  the  middle  ake :  the  first,  supe- 
rior perhaps  in  military  prowess ;  the  second,  who  undoubtedly  excelled  in  the 
softer  accomplishments  of  peace  and  learning. 

(143)  After  bollliig  away  the  flesh.  The  ealdrons  fbr  diat  pnrpoee  were  a  neeeflsaiy  |nece  of  travelling 
^rniture ;  and  a  Oeroian  who  was  uelnff  It  for  hie  broUier,  protDiwd  It  to  a  friend,  after  H  ahoald  bav« 
been  employed  for  blmaelf  (Schmidtf  torn.  UL  p.  4it3, 494).  The  eaiiM  aathor  obaervte  that  the  whola 
Baxon  line  was  extinguished  In  Italy  (tom.  IL  p.  440). 

(143)  Otho  bishop  of  Frislagen  has  btft  aa  imporUnt  paiaage  on  die  Italian  cities  0- 11- 1. 13,  In  EkrlpL 
Ital.  lom.  vi.  p.  707—710) ;  and  the  rise,  proneas,  and  government,  of  these  repoUlos  are  perfecUy 
illustraied  by  Muralori  (Antlquitat  ItaL  Medil  JSvl,  tom.  tv.  dlsMrt.  zlv~Ul.  p.  1— S75.  Annal.  tooi. 
vUi.  ix.  X.)   . 

'144)  For  theae  titles,  see  Belden  (Titles  of  Honour,  vol.  Ui.  part  L  p.  498),  Dncange  (GhMi.  Latin,  tolii. 
IL  p.  140,  tom.  vi.  p.  776),  and  St.  Marc  (Abregi  Chronologlqtie,  lom.  ii.  p  710). 

(145)  Tlio  Lombards  invented  and  used  the  e«r0etKm,  a  standard  planted  on  a  car  or  wagon,  drawn  by 
a  team  of  oxen  (Oucang«,  torn.  ii.  p.  194, 195.    Muratorl,  Antiquitat.  tom.  ii.  diss,  xxxvl.  p.  ^        "^ 
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[A.  D.  1152 — 1190.]  Ambitious  of  restoring  the  splendour  of  the  puiple^ 
Frederic  the  First  invaded  the  republics  of  Lorobardy,  with  the  arts  of  a  stdte*- 
man,  the  Yalour  of  a  soldier,  and  tne  cruelty  of  a  tyrant.  The  pecent  discovery 
of  the  Pandects  bad  renewed  a  science  most  favourable  to  despotisn :  and  hn 
venal  advocates  proclaimed  the  emperor  the  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  his  subjects.  His  royal  prerogatives,  in  a  less  odious  sense,  were 
acknowledged  in  the  diet  of  Roncaglia :  and  the  revenue  of  Italy  was  fixed  at 
thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver,(l46)  whidi  were  multiplied  to  an  indefinite 
demand,  by  the  rapine  of  the  fiscal  omcers.  The  obstinate  cities^were  reduced 
by  the  terror  or  the  force  of  bis  arms ;  his  captives  were  delivered  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, or  shot  from  his  militanr  engines ;  aiia  after  the  siege  and  surrender  oi 
Milan,  the  buildings  of  that  stately  capiUU  were  razed  to  the  ground,  three  hun 
dred  hostages  were  sent  into  Germany,  and  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  hi 
four  villages,  under  the  yoke  of  the  inoexible  conquerQr.(147)  But  Milafi  soon 
rose  from  her  ashes ;  and  the  league  of  Lombardy  wad  cemented  by  distress , 
their  cause  was  espoused  by  Venice,  pope  Alexander  the  Third,  and  the 
Greek  emperor :  the  fabric  of  oppnession  was  overturned  in  a  day ;  and  in  the 
treaty  of  Constance,  Frederic  subscribed,  with  some  reservations,  the  freedom 
of  four  and  twenty  cities.  His  grandson  contended  with  then*  vigour  and 
maturity  ;  but  Frederic  the  Secona(l48)  was  endowed  with  some  personal  and 
Peculiar  advantages.  His  birth  and  education  recommended  him  to  the 
Italians:  and  in  the  implacable  discord  of  the  two  factions,  the  Ghibelins  were 
attached  to  the  emi>eror,  while  the  Guelfs  displayed  the  banner  of  liberty  and 
the  church.  The  court  of  Rome  had  slumbered,  when  his  father  Henry  tne 
Sixth  was  permitted  to  unite  with  the  empire  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily ;  and  from  these  hereditair  realms,  the  son  derived  an  ample  and  ready 
supply  of  troops  and  treasure.  Yet  Frederic  the  Second  was  final  1]^  oppressed 
hy  the  arms  of  the  Lombards  and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican :  his  kingdom 
was  e^iven  to  a  straneer,  and  the  last  of  his  family  was  beheaded  at  Naples  on 
a  public  scaffold.  During  sixty  years,  no  emperor  appeared  in  Italy,  and  the 
oarae  was  remembered  (»ly  by  the  ignominious  sale  of  the  last  relics  of  sove- 
reignly- 

[A.  D.  814^—1250.]  The  Barbarian  conquerors  of  the  West  were  pleased  i» 
decorate  their  chief  with  the  title  of  empercH*;  but  it  was  not  their  design  to 
invest  him  with  the  despotism  of  Constaotine  and  Justinian.  The  persons  c^ 
the  Germans  were  free,  their  conquests  were  their  own,  and  their  national  cha- 
racter was  animated  by  a  spirit  which  scorned  the  servile  jurisprudence  of  the 
new  or  the  ancient  Rome.  It  would  have  been  a  vain  and  dangerous  attempt 
to  impose  a  monarch  on  the  armed  freemen,  who  were  impatient  of  a  magis-- 
trate ;  on  the  bold,  who  refused  to  obey :  on  the  poweirful,  who  aspired  to  com 
mand*  The  empire  of  Charlemagne  and  Otho  was  distributed  among  the  dukes 
of  the  nations  or  provinces,  the  counts  of  the  smaller  districts,  and  the  margrayes 
of  the  marches  or  frontiers,  who  all  united  the  civil  and  militaiy  authority  as  it 
had  been  delegated  to  the  lieutenants  of  the  first  Cesars.  The  Roman 
gi)yefnors,  ^who,.ibr  the  most  part,  were  soldiers  of  fortune,  seduced  their  mer- 
cenary legions,  assumed  the  Imperial  purple,  and  either  failed  or  succeeded  in 
their  revolt,  without  wounding  the  power  and  unity  of  government.  If  the 
dukes,  margraves,  and  counts  of  Germany,  were  less  audacious  in  their  claims, 
the  consequences  of  their  success  were  more  lasting  and  pernicious  to  the  state. 
Instead  of  aiming  at  the  supreme  rank,  they  silently  laboured  to  establish  and 
appropriate  their  provincial  independence.  ^  Their  ambition  was  seconded  by 
the  weight  of  their  estates  and  vassals,  their  mutual  example  and  support,  the 
common  interest  of  the  subordinate  nobility,  the  change  of  princes  ana  families. 

(Ut)  GanUicr  Ligurinw,  1.  vUi.  584,  et  wpq.  airad  Sehmldt,  torn,  iif .  p.  300. 

(147S  Solas  imperntor  faeiem  saam  flrmnvit  ul  petram  (Barenrd.  de  ExcMlo  Wedlolani,  Script.  Ttid 
torn.  vL  p.  917).  Thifl  volume  of  Muretort  contains  the  originals  of  the  history  of  Frederic  the  Firat, 
whleh  Qiiiat  be  eooiparad  wlib  due  reganl  h>  iho  clrcomatances  and  pr(>jadkes  of  each  Gennan  or  Loaa- 
oard  writer.* 

(148)  For  thtt  bisiorr  of  Frederic  n.  and  Uie  hoase  of  Bwabia  at  Naplee,  eee  Glannoiiei  bcoria  Clvtt«» 
torn.  U.l.  sir— xiz.  '  ^ 
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^  minonties  of  Otbo  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  ambition  of  the 
popes,  and  the  rain  pursuits  of  the  fugitive  crowns  of  Italy  and  Rome.  AU  the 
attrihutes  of  rml  and  territorial  jurisdiction  vrere  ffradually  usurped  by  the 
comnianders  ofthe  province!! ;  the  right  of  peace  and  war,  of  life  and  death,  of 
coinage  and  taiation,  of  foreign  alliance  and  domestic  economy.  Whatever  had 
been  seized  by  violence,  was  ratified  by  favour  or  distress,  was  granted  as  the 
price  of  a  doubtful  vote  or  a  voluntary  service  ;  whatever  had  been  granted  to 
one,  could  not,  without  injury,  be  denied  to  his  successor  or  equal ;  and  eveiy 
art  of  local  or  temporary  possession  was  insensibly  moulded  into  the  constitution 
of  the  Germanic  kingdom.  In  every  provinoet  the  visible  presence  of  the  duke 
or  courit  was  interposed  between  the  throne  and  the  nobles ;  the  subjects  of  the 
law  became  the  vassals  of  a  private  chief  j  and  the  standard,  which  ne  received 
ham  his  sovereign,  was  oAen  raised  against  him  in  the  field.  The  temporal 
pCMver  of  the  deigy  was  cherished  and  exalted  br  the  Iqperatition  or  policy  of 
te  Carlovipeian  and  Saxon  dynasties,  who  Uindly  depended  on  their  modera* 
tioQ  and  fidelity ;  and  the  bishoprics  of  Germany  were  made  equal  in  extent 
and  privilege,  superior  in  wealth  and  population,  to  the  most  ample  states  of  the 
military  order.  As  long  as  the  emperors  retained  the  prero^tive  of  bestowing: 
eoeveiT  vacancy  these  ecclesiastic  and  secular  benefices,  their  cause  was  main- 
taioed  by  the  ^titude  or  ambition  of  their  friends  and  favourites.  But  in  the 
quarrel  of  the  mvestitures,  they  wer  deprived  of  their  influence  over  the  epis- 
copal chapters;  the  freedom  of  election  was  restored,  and  the  sovereign  was 
xeauced,  by  a  solemn  mockery,  to  hafint  prayers^  the  recommendation,  once 
in  his  reign,  to  a  single  prebend  in  each  church.  The  secular  governors,  instead 
of  beinff  recalled  at  the  will  of  a  superior,  could  be  degraded  only  by  the  sen- 
tenoe  of  their  peers.  In  the  first  age  of  the  monarchy,  ue  appointment  of  a  son 
to  the  dutohy  or  county  of  his  father,  was  solicitea  as  a  favour ;  it  was  gra* 
dually  obtained  as  a  custom,  and  extorted  as  a  rirht :  the  lineal  succession  was 
oAen  extended  to  the  collateral  or  female  branches ;  the  states  of  the  empire 

i their  popular,  and  at  length  their  legal  appellation)  were  divided  and  alienated 
ly  testament  and  sale ;  and  all  idea  of  a  public  trust  was  lost  in  that  of  a 
jurivate  and  perpetual  inheritance.  The  emperor  could  not  even  be  enriched 
DV  the  casualties  of  forfeiture  and  extinction :  within  the  term  of  a  year,  he  was 
oblieed  to  dispose  of  the  vacant  fief,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  candidate,  it  waft 
his  duty  to  consult  either  the  general  or  the  provincial  diet. 

[A.  D.  1260.]  After  the  death  of  Frederic  the  Second,  Germany  was  left  a 
monster  with  a  hundred  heads.  A  crowd  of  princes  and  prelates  disputed  the 
nins  of  the  empire  :  the  lords  of  innumerable  castles  were  less  prone  to  obevi 
tiian  to  imitate  their  superiors ;  and  according  to  the  measure  of  their  strength, 
their  incessant  hostilities  received  the  names  of  conquest  or  robbery.  Such 
anarchy  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  laws  and  manners  of  Elurope ; 
and  the  kingdoips  of  France  and  Italy  were  shivered  into  fragments  by  the 
violence  of  the  same  tempest.  But  the  Italian  cities  and  the  French  vassals 
were  divided  and  destroyed,. while  the  union  of  the  €rermans  has  produced^ 
under  the  name  of  an  empire,  a  great  system  of  a  federative  republic.  In  the 
fiiequent  and  at  last  the  perpetual  institution  of  diets,  a  national  spirit  was  kept 
alive,  and  the  powers  of  a  common  legislature  are  still  exercised  by  the  three 
branches  or  colleges  of  the  electors,  tne  princes,  and  the  free  and  Imperial 
cities  of  Germany.  I.  Seven  of  the  most  powerful  feudatories  were  permitted 
to  assume,  with  a  distinguished  name  and  rank,  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
choosing  the  Roman  emperor ;  and  these  electors  were  the  king  of  Bohemia,, 
the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  the  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  and  the  three  archbishops  of  Mentz,  of  Treves,  ana  of  Cologne* 
II.  The  college  of  princes  and  prelates  pui]^ed  themselves  of  a  promiscuoua 
multitude :  they  reduced  to  four  representative  votes,  the  lon^  series  of  inde- 
pendent counts,  and  excluded  the  nobles  or  equestrian  order,  sixty  thousand  of 
whom,  as  in  the  Polish  diets,  had  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  field  of  elec* 
Hon.  HI.  The  pride  of  birth  and  dominion,  of  the  sword  and  the  mitre,  wisely 
Adopted  the  cominpns  as  the  third  branch  of  the  legislature^  and  in  the  pragmat 
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of  society,  tbey  were  introduced  about  the  same  era  into  the  national  assem- 
blies of  France,  England,  and  Gerraanj.  Tbe  Hanseatic  league  commanded 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  tbe  north  :  tbe  confederates  of  the  Rhine  secured 
the  peace  and  intercourse  of  the  inland  countiy :  the  influence  of  tbe  cities  has 
been  adequate  to  their  wealth  and  policy,  and  their  negative  still  invalidates 
the  acts  ot  the  two  superior  colleges  of  electors  and  princes.(149) 

[A.  D.  1347 — 1378. J  It  is  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that  we  may  view  fn 
the  strongest  light  the  state  and  contrast  of  tbe  Roman  empire  of  Germany, 
which  no  longer  held,  except  on  tbe  borders  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  a  single 
province  of  Trajan  or  Constantine.  Their  unworthy  successors  were  tbe 
counts  of  Hapsburg,  of  Nassau,  of  Luiembuigh,  and  of  Swartzenburgfa ;  the 
emperor  Hennr  the  Seventh  procured  for  his  son  tbe  crown  of  Bohemia,  and 
bis  erandson  Charles  the  Fourth  was  bora  among  a  people,  strange  and  barbarous 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Germans  themselves. (160)  After  the  excommunication 
of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  he  received  tbe  g[ift  or  promise  of  tbe  vacant  empire 
from  the  Roman  pontiff,  who,  in  the  exile  and  captivity  of  Avignon,  a£fected 
the  dominion  of  tbe  earth.  The  death  of  his  competitors  united  the  electoral 
college,  and  Charles  was  unanimously  saluted  kin^  of  the  Romans,  and  fiiture 
emperor :  a  title  which  in  the  same  age  was  prostituted  to  the  Cesars  of  Get^ 
many  and  Greece.  The  German  emperor  was  no  more  than  the  elective  and 
impotent  magistrate  of  an  aristocracy  of  princes,  who  had  not  left  him  a  village 
that  he  might  call  his  own.  His  tiest  prerogative  was  the  right  of  presiding 
and^proposlng  in  tbe  national  senate,  which  was  convened  at  his  summons ;  and 
bis  native  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  less  opulent  than  tbe  adjacent  city  of  Nurem- 
burgh,  was  the  firmest  seat  of  his  power  and  the  richest  source  of  his  revenue. 
The  army  with  which  he  passed  tbe  Alps,  consisted  of  three  hundred  horse. 
In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Ambrose,  Charles  was  crowned  with  tbe  tnm  crown, 
which  tradition  ascribed  to  tbe  Lombard  monarchy ;  but  be  was  admitted  only 
with  a  peaceful  train ;  the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut  upon  him ;  and  the  kinr 
of  Italy  was  held  a  captive  by  tbe  arms  of  the  Visconti,  whom  he  confinn^ 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Milan.  In  the  Vatican  he  was  again  crowned  with  the 
golden  crown  of  the  empire ;  but,  in  obedience  to  a  secret  treaty,  the  Roman 
emperor  immediately  withdrew,  without  reposing  a  single  night  within  the 
walls  of  Rome.    The  eloquent  Petrarch,(  151 )  whose  lancy  revived  tbe  visionary 

glories  of  tbe  capitol,  deplores  and  upbraids  the  ignominious  flight  of  the  Bo- 
emian  ;  and  even  his  contemporaries  could  observe,  that  the  sole  exerciae  of 
his  authority  was  in  the  lucrative  sale  of  privileges  and  titles.  Tbe  gold  of 
Italy  secured  the  election  of  his  son ;  but  such  was  the  shameful  poverty  of 
the  RxMnan  emperor,  that  his  person  was  arrested  by  a  butcher  in  the  streets  of 
Worms,  and  was  detained  in  the  public  inn,  as  a  pledge  or  hostage  for  the  pay-> 
ment  of  bis  expenses. 

[A.  D.  1356.]  From  this  humiliating  scene,  let  us  turn  to  the  apparent 
majesty  of  the  same  Charles  in  the  diets  of  the  empire.  The  golden  buU^ 
which  fixes  the  Germanic  constitution,  is  promulgated  in  the  sty&  of  a  sove- 
reiijn  and  legislator.  A  hundred  princes  bowed  before  his  throne,  and  exalted 
their  own  dignity  by  the  voluntary  honours  which  tbey  yielded  to  their  chief 

{!«)  In  the  inmi«iM  labyrinth  of  tbe  Jum  •nbliemn  of  GeroMay,  I  muet  either  quote  ooe  writer  or  a 
fbounnd ;  and  I  hud  rather  trust  to  one  faithAil  guide,  than  transeribe,  on  credit  a  multitude  of  names 
' That  guide  ie  If .  Pfeffel,  ihe  author  of  the  beet  legal  and  conaltutlonal  history  that  I  know, 


of  anyeoumry.  (Nouvel.  Abiert  Chronologique  de  riliatorle  etilu  Droit  PuUle  d*Allemagne;  Parle,  I77S. 
S  voli.  4ta)  Hie  learning  ancT Judgment  have  diwremed  the  meet  InteresUng  facta ;  his  simple  brmrity 
oompriaes  them  In  a  narrow  space;  his  chronological  order  distributes  Uiem  under  the  proper  dates ;  and 
M  ^ahorato  Index  oolleetB  them  under  thetr  respecUve  beads.  To  this  work,  la  a  tas  perftet  siaie, 
Dr.  Bobeitson  was.fr»tefally  indebted  for  that  masteriy  sketch  which  uaces  eren  tbe  modem  changesoT 
tlie  Germanic  body.  The  Corpus  Historic  Germanlee  of  Stru  vius  has  been  likewise  consulted,  Uie  mon 
wanily^  that  huge  eompUatkm  Is  fortified  la  every  page  with  tbe  original  texts,* 

(UO)  Yet,y«rseiMl^,  Charies  IV.  must  not  be  considered  as  a  Bartiarian.    AAer  his  edneadoQ  H 
Firis,  be  recovered  the  use  of  the  Bohemian,  his  native  idram ;  and  the  emperor  conversed  and  wroia 
-•••i  equal  fedllty  In  French,  LaUn,  Italian,  and  German  (Struvlus,  p.  015,  616).    Petnrcli  always 
aseais  him  as  a  polite  and  learned  prince.  x  i  i-       •       /  -# 

SI)  Besides  the  German  and  Italian  historians,  the  expedlUon  of  Charles  IV.  Is  pabiled  In  llveiy  aai 
1  oolourB  in  the  curious  Memolres  sur  la  Vie  dc  Petrarane,  tom.  lU.  p.  376—430.  br  tlM^Md  dt 
rhom  praliiity  has  Bsver  been  UaaNd  by  any  raader  of  taste  and  curioriiy 
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•or  minister.  At  tbe  Royal  banquet,  the  hereditaiy  great  officers,  the  seven 
electors,  who  in  rank  and  title  were  equal  to  kii^s,  performed  their  solemn 
and  domestic  service  of  the  palace.  The  seals  of  the  triple  kingdom  were 
borne  in  state  by  tbe  archbishoos  of  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  perpetual 
arch-chancellors  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Aries.  The  great  marshal,  on  horse- 
^back,  exercised  his  function  with  a  silver  measure  of  oats,  which  he  emptied 
on  the  ground,  and  immediately  dismounted  to  reflate  the  order  of  the  guests. 
The  great  steward,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  placed  the  dishes  on  the 
table.  The  great  chamberlain,  the  maigrave  of  Brandenbuif^b,  presented,  after 
the  repast,  the  golden  ewer  and  basin,  to  wash.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  as 
great  cup-bearer,  was  represented  by  tbe  empeior's  brother,  tne  duke  of  Lux- 
embuigh  and  Brabant :  and  the  procession  was  closed  by  tbe  great  huntsmen, 
who  Introduced  a  boar  and  a  stag,  with  a  loud  chorus  of  Horns  and  hounds.(l52) 
l^or  was  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  confined  to  Germany  alone :  the 
.hereditary  monarchs  of  Europe  confessed  the  pre-eminence  of  nis  rank  and 
dignity:  he  was  the  first  of  the  Christian  princes,  the  temporal  head  of  tbe 
great  republic  of  the  West :( 153)  to  his  person  the  title  ot  majesty  was  long 
iiI>propriated ;  and  he  disputed  with  the  pope  the  sublime  prerogative  of  cre- 
ating kings  and  assembling  councils*  The  orade  of  the  civil  law,  the  learned 
Bartolus,  was  a  pensioner  of  Charles  tbe  Fourth :  and  his  school  resounded 
with  the  doctrine,  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the 
earth,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting^  sun.  The  contrary  opinion  was  condemnecL 
not  as  an  error,  but  as  a  heresy,  since  even  the  gospel  bad  pronounced,  ''And 
^here  went  forth  a  decree  from  Cesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be 
taxed."(l64) 

If  we  annihilate  the  interval  of  time  and  space  between  Augustus  and  Charles, 
strong  and  striking  will  be  the  contrast  between  the  two  Cesars ;  the  Bohemian, 
who  concealed  his  weakness  under  the  mask  of  ostentation,  and  the  Roman, 
who  disguised  his  strength  under  the  semblance  of  modesty.  At  the  head  of 
.his  victorious  legions,  in  l^ls  reign  over  the  sea  and  Jand,  from  the  Nile  and 
Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  Augustus  professed  himself  the  servant  of  the 
state  and  the  equal  of  his  fellow-citizens.  The  conqueror  of  Rome  and  her 
provinces  assumed  the  popular  and  legal  form  of  a  censor,  a  consul,  and  a  tri- 
Dune.  His  will  was  the  law  of  mankind,  but  in  the  declaration  of  his  laws,  he 
borrowed  the  voice  of  tbe  senate  and  people ;  and,  from  their  decrees,  their 
master  accepted  and  renewed  his  temporarjr  commission  to  administer  to  the 
republic.  In  his  dress,  his  domestics,Cl66)  bis  titles,  in  all  the  offices  of  social 
life,  Augustus  maintained  the  character  of  a  private  Roman ;  and  his  most 
artful  flatterers  respected  the  secret  of  bis  absolute  and  perpetual  monarchy. 

(158)  See  Uie  whole  ceramonf ,  In  StniTiai,  p.  6S0. 

(153)  TiM  republic  of  Burope,  with  Uie  pope  and  emperor  at  Ita  head,  waa  never  repreaented  wlUi 
■more  dignity  than  in  the  cooncU  of  Couaiance.    Bee  Lenfant'i  Hlitory  of  that  aaaemUy. 

(IM)  Gravina,  Originee  Juris  Civilis.  p.  106. 

(l»)  Six  thousand  urns  have  been  dwoovered  of  the  slavra  and  fleedmen  of  Anmstoa  and  Lhria.  80 
nlttuia  was  Uie  division  of  office,  that  one  slave  was  appointed  to  weigh  the  wool  which  was  spun  bv 
tile  empteas^s  maids,  another  for  the  care  of  lier  iapdiig,  ice  (Camera  Sepolchiale,  fcc  by  BltuichinL 
Extract  of  his  work,  in  the  Blbliotbd({ue  luiique,  torn.  iv.  p.  ITS.  Uii  Eloge,  by  Fontenelle,  tom.  vi.  p. 
JSS).  But  these  servants  were  of  tlie  same  rank,  and  poailMy  not  OMre  numerous  than  those  of  Polllo  or 
XmUiIus.    They  only  prove  the  general  riches  of  the  city 
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CHAPTER  L. 

DeicripiUm  of  Arabia  and  ita  inbabitaiUs^BirUh  character,  and  dcdrine  ^ 
MoMmd^He  prtaeku  at  Meecar^flie$  to  Mediiar^Propajgatta  his  rdxgiam 
by  the  tfwordr-yokmtary  or  rduetant  aubmianan  of  the  Ardbt^HU  death  and 
iucceuore'  The  dainu  andjbriune$  of  AH  and  hu  detcendante. 

Attbe  punuiQg  above  six  hundred  yean  the  fleetinf  Cesan  of  Constanti  • 
nople  and  Germany,  I  now  descend,  in  the  reign  of  Hereclius,  on  the  eastein 
borders  of  the  Gnek  monarchy.  While  the  state  was  exhausted  by  the  Fer- 
aian  war,  and  the  church  was  distracted  by  the  Nestorian  and  Monophysite 
sects*  Mahomet*  with  the  sword  in  one  hana  and  the  Koran  in  the  other*  erected 
kis  throne  on  the  ruins  of  Christianity  and  of  Rome.  The  ^ius  of  the  Ara- 
bian prophet,  the  manners  of  his  nation*  and  the  spirit  of  his  religion^  invol?e 
the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  and  our  eyes  are 
cuiiously  intent  on  one  of  the  roost  memorable  revolutions  which  have  impressed 
a  new  and  lasting  character  on  the  nations  of  the  globe.(l) 

In  the  vacant  space  between  Persia*  Syria*  Eeypt,  and  Etbiopiatthe  Arabian 
peninsula*(S)  may  be  conceived  as  a  triangle  of  spacious  but  irrmilar  dimen- 
sions. From  the  northern  point  of  Beles(3)  on  the  Euphrates*  a  line  of  fifteen- 
hundred  miles  is  terminated  by  thft  straits  of  Babelmandel  and  the  land  of 
frankincense.  About  half  this  length  may  be  allowed  for  the  middle  breadth* 
finm  east  to  west*  from  Bassora  to  Sues*  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red 
Sea.  (4)  The  sides  of  the  triangle  are  gradually  enlaiged,  and  the  southern 
basis  presents  a  front  of  a  thousand  miles  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  entire 
surface  of  the  peninsula  exceeds  in  a  fourfold  proportion  that  of  Grermany  or 
France;  but  the  far  greater  part  has  been  justly  sttifmatized  with  the  epithets^ 
of  the  ittmy  and  the  eandy.  Even  the  wilds  of  Tartary  are  decked  by  the 
band  of  nature,  with  lofty  trees  and  luxuriant  herbage;  and  the  lonesome 
traveller  derives  a  sort  of  comfort  and  society  from  the  presence  of  vegetable 
life.  But  in  the  dreaiy  waste  of  Arabia,  a  boundless  level  of  sand  is  inter-^ 
sected  by  sharp  and  naked  mountains ;  and  the  face  of  the  desert,  without 
shade  or  shelter*  is  scorched  by  the  direct  and  intense  rays  of  a  tropical  sun» 
Instead  of  refresiiing  breezes*  tne  winds,  particularly  from  the  southwest,  diffuse 
a  noxk>us  and  even  deadly  vapour ;  the  hillocks  of  sand  which  they  alternately 

(1)  At  In  this  and  the  followliif  chapter  I  liiall  display  maeh  Arable  IcaralBf  .  T  miMt  profcs  vaj  total 
Ignoraiicc  of  the  orlenul  tongoei,  and  my  Kratitude  to  the  leaned  laier|Mettia,  woo  have  tranaAned  their- 
aeieace  into  the  Latin,  Fnach,  and  fiufUab  laofuasBiw  Their  coUectioBi,  ▼eniona,  and  hiatodca,  I  abaS 
occasionally  notice. 

(S)  The  leographeis  of  Arabia  may  be  divided  Into  three  elanes :  1.  The  Ormka  and  Latin ^  whoas 
■Totrsmlre  knowledge  nMiy  be  traced  ia  AsalhaffCides  (de  Mail  Rubra,  in  Hadaon,  Oeocraph.  Minor. 
tM^U,  Diodonis  Sicuhis  (torn.  1. 1. 11.  p.  lSUlC7, 1,  ill.  pi  Sll-416,  edit.  WeHelIng),  ScratoJL  ivL 
n.  U19-1114,  fh>m  Eratosthenes,  p.  im.  113S,  ftom  Artemldorus},  Dionyaius  (Porieferti,  SaT-flSS), 
fllay  (HIsL  Natur.  v.  IS.  vl.  32,)  and  Ptolemy  (DeKripl.  et  Tabula,  UrMum,  In  Hudson,  torn.  Hi.) 
%  The  ^Me  wriur$^  who  havo  treated  the  subjelDl  with  the  aeal  of  patriotism  or  devotion:  the  extradi 


of  Pocodc  (Specimen  Hist  Arabum,  p.  135— 1S8,)  flrom  the  Geography  of  the  Slierif  al  Edriari,  r 

ttlll  more  dissatlsAed  with  the  venion  or  abridgment  (p.  M-^.  44---56. 106, 4tc.  119.  Ike),  which  the 
Maronltes  have  published  under  the  absurd  title  of  Geographla  Nubienls  (Paris,  1619) ;  but  the  Lailn 
and  French  transtaton.  Greaves  (In  Hudson,  tom.  ill.)  and  Oalland  (Voyage  de  la  Palestine  par  la  Roque, 
p.  S8»'<3460  have  opened  to  us  the  Arabia  of  Abulfeda,  the  moat  cofdons  and  correct  account  of  the 
penlnaula.  which  may  be  enriched,  however,  from  the  Ulblioihlque  Orientale  of  d*HerbeloC,  p.  ISO,  et 


(3)  AbuHed.  Descript  Arablie,  p.  1,  D*  Anville,  l*Euphrate  et  le  Tlgn^,  p.  19, 90.  It  was  in  this  plac«« 
the  paradise  or  garden  of  aaatrap,  that  Xeoonhoii  and  the  Greeks  lint  passed  the  Euphrates  (A  nabaaifc 
L 1.  c.  10,  p.  99,  edit.  Wells).  ^  r— ~  r-  x  ' 

(4)  Reiand  has  proved,  with  much  superfloous  learning,  1.  That  oar  Red  Bea  (the  Arabian  GalO  i» 
BO  more  than  a  part  of  the  Mart  Rmhntm  the  ZpoSp*  VaXavvv  of  the  ancients,  which  was  extended  la 
'*--  '-iefinlte  space  of  the  Indian  Ocean.    9.  That  the  synonymous  woida  ipiiAwr  mtMff.  aUndad  lo  tin. 

of  the  blacks  or  negroea  (PlaKrt.  MiKdl.  torn.  i.  p.  a--U7). 
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( and  scatter,  are  compared  to  the  billows  of  the  ocean,  and  whole  canTaai^ 
wbole  armies,  hare  beeo  lost  and  buried  in  the  whirlwind.  The  odmmoD 
benefits  of  water  are  an  object  of  desire  and  contest ;  and  such  is  the  scarcitj 
of  wood,  that  some  art  is  requisite  to  preserve  and  propagpate  the  element  of 
fire.  Arabia  is  destitute  of  navigable  rivers,  which  lertilize  the  soil,  and  coi>- 
vey  its  produce  to  the  adjacent  regions :  the  torrents  that  (aAl  from  the  hills  are 
imbibed  by  the  thirstjr  earth :  the  rare  and  hardy  plants,  the  tamarind  or  the 
acacia,  that  strike  their  roots  into  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  are  oourished  by  the 
dews  of  the  night :  a  scanty  supply  of  lain  is  cc^cted  in  dstems  and  aque* 
ducts :  the  wells  and  springs  are  the  secret  treasure  of  the  desert ;  and  the 
pilgrim  of  Mecca,(6)  after  many  a  dnr  and  aultir  march,  is  disgusted  by  the 
taste  of  the  waters,  which  have  roUea  over  a  bea  of  sulphur  or  salt  Such  ia 
the  general  and  genuine  picture  of  the  climate  of  Ambia.  The  ezperienoeof 
_-M  ^_L  .!_       I       r         i_--i  .ft  __i  ._     ^  ghady  prove, » 


evil  enhances  the  value  of  any  local  or  partial  en  ^ ^  ^ ,  _ 

green  pasture,  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  are  sufficient  to  attract  a  colony  of 
sedentary  Arabs  to  the  fortunate  spots  which  can  affi>rd  food  and  refreshment, 
to  themselves  and  their  cattle,  and  which  eocourafl|e  their  industry  in  the  culti* 
vation  of  the  palm-tree  and  the  vine.  The  hi^  lands  that  border  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  are  distinguished  by  their  superior  plenty  of  wood  and  water :. 
the  air  is  more  temperate,  the  fruits  are  more  delicious,  the  animals  and  the 
human  race  more  numerous;  the  fertility  of  the  soil  invites  and  rewards  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman  ;  and  the  peculiar  gifts  of  fieankincenseCO  and  coffee 
have  attracted  in  different  a^  the  merchants  of  the  world,  it  it  be  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  this  sequestered  r^ion  may  truly  deserve 
the  appellation  of  the  haj^ :  and  the  splendid  colouring  of  fancy  and  fiction 
has  been  suggested  by  contrast  and  countenanced  b^r  distance.  It  was  for  this 
earthly  paradise  that  nature  had  reserved  her  choicest  favours  and  her  roost 
curious  wormanship :  the  incompatible  blessings  of  luxury  and  innocence  were 
ascribed  to  the  natives :  the  soil  was  impregnated  with  gold(7)  and  ^ems,  and 
both  the  land  and  sea  were  taught  to  exhale  the  odours  of  aromatic  sweets. 
This  division  of  the  iondy^  the  ttoity,  and  the  happy ^  so  familiar  to  the  Greeks^ 
and  Latins,  is  unknown  to  the  Arabians  themselves ;  and  it  is  siqg)jlar  enough*, 
that  a  country,  whose  language  and  inhabitants  have  ever  been  the  same,  should 
scarcely  retain  a  vestige  of  Its  ancient  geography.  The  maritime  districts  of 
Bahrein  and  Oman  are  opposite  to  i&  realm  of  Persia.  The  kingdom  of 
Yemen  displays  the  limits,  or  at  least  the  situation,  of  Arabia  Felix :  tne  name 
ef  J^feged  is  extended  over  the  inland  apace ;  and  the  birth  of  Mahomet  has^ 
ilustrated  the  province  of  Hejaz  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.(8) 

The  measure  of  population  is  regulated  by  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and 
he  inhabitants  of  this  vast  peninsula  might  be  outnumbered  by  the  subjects  of 
a  fertile  and  industrious  province.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Quit,  of  the 
Ocean,  and  even  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  IckthyophagiJ^^)  or  fish  eaters,  continued  to 
wander  in  quest  of  their  precarious  food.  In  this  primitive  and  abject  state, 
which  ill  deserves  the  name  of  society,  the  human  brute,  without  arts  or  law8» 

(8)  la  tlM  thirty  dajt,  or  natiom,  belwwtt  Cairo  and  Maeeo,  Vbem  are  Afteen  deilitute  of  good  water* 
Bee  tbe  route  of  Uie  Ua4Jeei,  In  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  477. 

(6)  The  aruinatJcs,  especially  the  Hau  or  frankincenee,  of  AmMa,  ooeavy  Cba  sllth  book  of  Pliny.  Cm 
freat  poet  (Paradise  Lost,  I.  iv.)  iniroduceS|  ia  a  simile,  the  spicy  odours  that  are  blown  by  the  north-east 
wind  from  the  Sabcan  coast : 

Many  a  league^ 

PleasM  with  the  grateful  seent,  old  ocean  sMlles. 
Plin.  HisL  Natur.  zll.  43.) 

(7)  Agatbarcktes  affirms,  that  lumps  of  pare  gold  were  found,  ftom  the  size  of  an  ottve  to  that  or  • 
nut ;  thai  IroQ  was  twice,  and  silver  ten  times  the  value  of  gold  (de  Mari  Rubro,  p. 0(h.  These  real  or 
imagloary  treasures  are  vanished ;  and  no  gold  mines  are  at  present  known  in  Arabia  (Nlebttlir,  Deaeri^ 

(8)  Consult,  peruse,  and  study  the  Specimen  Historf  a  Arahum  of  Pocock !  (Oxon.  1S90, 4to.)  Tht 
thirty  pnaes  of  text  and  version  are  pztracted  firom  the  Dynasties  of  Oregorv  Abulpbaragios,  whiob 
Pocock  alWward  translatpd  (Oxon.  1663, 4tt>.) ;  the  three  hundred  and  Afty-dght  notai  form  aclMsIa 
«ad  ortginsi  work  on  the  Arabian  antiquliies. 

(B)  Arrlaa  remarks  the  Icbthyophagi  of  the  eoastoT  Beiaz  (Perlplas  Marls  Erythnsl,  p.  IS,)  and  beyond 
Aden  (p^  15).  It  seems  probable  that  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (In  the  laigest  sense)  wore  oeenpM  hv 
these  savages  in  the  time,  perhaps,  of  Cyrus ;  but  I  can  Imrdly  beUevn  that  any  fannibaia  vera  left 
among  the  savages  in  tiw  reign  of  Justinian  (Procop^  de  BelL  Persic.  1.  i.  c.  19). 
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4ilin(Mt  without  sense  or  language,  is  poorl3r  distinffuisbed  from  tbe  rest  of  the 
animal  creation.  Generations  and  ages  might  roll  away  in  silent  oblivion^  and 
tbe  helpless  savage  was  restrained  from  multiplying  his  race,  by  the  wants  and 
pursuits  which  confined  bis  existence  to  tbe  narrow  maiginof  the  seacoast.  But 
in  an  early  period  of  antiquity  the  great  body  of  the  Arabs  had  emeiged  from 
this  scene  ot  roiseiy ;  and  as  the  naked  wilderness  could  not  maintain  a  people 
«f  hunters,  they  rose  at  once  to  tbe  more  secure  and  plentiful  condition  of  the 

Sastoial  life.  The  same  life  is  uniformly  pursued  by  tbe  roving  tribes  of  the 
esert,  and  in  the  portrait  of  the  modem  Bedememsj  we  may  trace  the  features, 
of  their  aDcestors,(lO)  who,  in  the  age  of  Moses  or  Mahomet,  dwelt  under  simi- 
lar tents,  and  conducted  their  horses,  and  camels,  and  sheep,  to  the  same  springs 
and  the  same  pastures.  Our  toil  is  lessened,  and  our  wealth  is  increased,  by 
our  dominion  over  the  useAil  animals ;  and  the  Arabian  shepherd  had  acquired 
the  absolute  possession  of  a  faithful  friend  and  a  laborious  slave.(ll)  Arabia, 
In  tbe  opinion  of  the  naturalist,  is  the  genuine  and  original  country  of  the  horse ; 
the  climate  most  propitious,  not  indeed  to  the  size,  but  to  the  spirit  and  swift- 
ness, of  that  e^enerous  animal.  The  merit  of  tbe  Barb,  the  Spanish,  and  the 
English  breed,  IS  derived  from  a  mixture  of  Arabian  blood  :(12)  the  Bedoweens 
preserve  with  superstitious  care,  the  honours  and  the  memory  of  tbe  purest  race : 
the  males  are  sold  at  a  high  price,  but  the  females  are  sefdom  alienated ;  and 
the  birth  of  a  noble  foal  was  esteemed,  among  the  tribes,  as  a  subject  ot' joy  and 
mutual  congratulation.  These  horses  are  educated  in  tbe  teots,  amoiig  the  chil- 
^dren  of  tbe  Arabs,  with  a  tender  familiarity,  which  trains  them  in  the  habits  of 
gentleness  and  attachment.  They  are  accustomed  only  to  walk  and  to  gallop : 
ikeiT  sensations  are  not  blunted  by  the  incessant  abuse  of  tbe  spur  and  the  whip : 
their  powers  are  reserved  for  the  moments  of  flight  and  pursuit ;  but  no  sooner 
•do  they  feel  the  touch  of  the  band  or  the  stirrup,  than  they  dart  awa^  with  tbe 
swiftness  of  the  wind ;  and  if  their  friend  be  dismounted  in  tbe  rapid  career, 
they  instantly  stop  till  he  has  recovered  his  seat. «  In  the  sands  of  Africa  and 
Arabia,  the  camel  is  a  sacred  and  precious  gift.  That  strong  and  patient  beast 
of  burthen  can  .perform,  without  eating  or  chinking,  a  journ^  of  several  days ; 
and  a  reservc^ir  of  fresh  water  is  preserved  in  a  laree  ba^,  a  fifth  stomach  of  tbe 
^mal,  whose  body  is  imprinted  with  the  marks  of  servitude :  the  larger  breed 
is  capable  of  transporting  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  dromedaiy, 
•of  a  fighter  and  more  active  frame,  outstrips  the  fleetest  courser  in  the  race. 
Alive  or  dead,  almost  eveiy  part  of  the  camel  is  serviceable  to  man :  her  milk 
is  plentiful  and  nutritious  :  the  young  and  tender  flesh  has  the  taste  of  veal  :(13) 
a  valuable  salt  is  extracted  from  tbe  urine :  the  dung  supplies  the  deficiency  of 
iiiel ;  and  the  long  hair,  which  falls  each  year  and  is  renewed,  is  coarsely  manu- 
factured into  the  garments,  the  furniture,  and  the  tents  of  the  Bedoweens.  In 
the  rainy  seasons  tney  consume  the  rare  and  insufficient  herbage  of  the  desert : 
during  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  scarcity  of  winter,  they  remove  their 
encampments  to  the  seacoast,  the  hills  of  Yemen,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  have  often  extorted  the  dangerous  license  of  visiting  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  villages  of  Syria  and  raJestine.  The  life  of  a  wandering 
Arab  is  a  life  of  danger  and  distress ;  and  though  sometimes,  by  rapine  or  ex- 
change, he  may  appropriate  the  fruits  of  industry,  a  private  citizen  in  Europe 

(10)  See  the  Specimen  Hleton  Aralmm  of  Pocock,  p.  S.  5.  86,  ftc.  Tbe  Journey  of  M.  d*Acvleui^ 
In  1004,  to  Uie  c^mp  of  die  emir  of  Mount  Cnrmel  (Voyage  de  la  Palestine,  Amsterdam.  1718),  exhUiitR 
•  pleasing  and  original  picture  of  the  life  of  tbe  Bedoweens,  which  may  be  illostrated  tnuk  Niehuhr 

geseriptlon  de  1' Arable,  p.  387—344)  and  Vofaiey  (torn.  L  p.  343-385),  the  last  and  most  Judicious  of  our 
rtan  traTellers. 

(11)  Read  (It  Is  BO  uapleaslog  task)  tiie  incomparable  artides  of  the  JXttm  and  the  Ctaswl,  in  die 
Natumi  Htsiocy  of  M.  de  Bufiiin. 

(IS)  For  Uie  Armbimn  horses,  see  d^Arrieuz  (p.  150—173,)  nnd  Niebnhr  (p.  149—144).  At  the  end  of 
the  zUith  century,  the  borsss  of  Naged  were  esteemed  sure-rooted,  those  of  Yemen  strong  and  serrieeaUe, 
those  of  Hfljjas  most  noble.  The  horses  of  Europe,  the  tenth  and  last  class,  were  generally  despised,  as 
iMTlng  too  much  body  and  loo  little  snirtt  (d'Herbelot,  BiblioL  Orient,  p.  330) :  tlieir  strength  was  requislta 
to  bear  the  weight  of  the  knight  and  mi  armour. 

(13)  Qnl  carnibus  eameloaim  nscl  solent  odii  lenaees  sunt,  was  the  opinion  of  an  AraUan  phyrietaB 
OPoeoek,  Specimen,  p.  88).  Mahomet  himself,  who  was  food  of  milk,  preitwi  the  oow,  and  does  not  «v«a 
vencioB  tbe  camel;  bat  the  diet  of  Mecca  and  Medina  was  already  mora  taixailoaB  (Qtmlm,  Vie  dt 
JUhane^tOB.ilL|».4M).  .    ^  '~^— • 
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It  in  the  possession  of  more  solid  and  pleasii^  luxuiy  than  the  proudaat  emu, 
who  marches  in  the  field  at  the  head  often  thousand  horse.  > 

Yet  an  essential  diflferenc^  may  be  found  between  the  hordes  of  Scythia  and 
the  Arabian  tribes,  since  many  of  the  latter  were  collected  into  towns,  and 
employed  in  the  labours  of  trade  and  agriculture.  A  part  of  their  time  and 
industry  was  still  devoted  to  the  management  of  their  cattle ;  they  mingled,  in 
peace  and  war,  with  their  brethren  of  the  desert ;  and  the  Bedoweens  derived 
from  their  useful  intercourse,  some  supply  of  their  wants,  and  some  rudiments 
of  art  and  knowledge.  AmoQg  the  forty-two  cities  of  Arabia,(14)  enumerated 
hj  Abulfeda,  the  most  ancient  and  populous  were  situated  in  the  hapmf  Yemen ; 
(be  towers  of  Saana,(16)  and  tiie  marvellous  reservoir  of  Merab,(16)  were  con- 
structed by  the  kings  ot  the  Homerites ;  but  their  profane  lustre  was  eclipsed 
by  the  prophetic  glories  of  MfioiNA(l7)  and  Mecca,\i8)  near  the  Red  Sea,  and 
at  the  distance  from  each  other  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  The  last  of 
these  holy  places  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Macoraba ;  and 
the  termination  of  the  word  is  expressive  of  its  greatness,  which  has  not  indeed, 
in  the  most  flourishing  period,  exceeded  the  size  and  popuknisness  of  Marseilles. 
Some  latent  motive,  perhaps  of  superstition,  must  have  impelled  the  founders^ 
in  the  choice  of  a  most  unpromisiog  situation.  They  erected  their  habitations 
of  mud  or  stone,  in  a  plain  about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad,  at  the  foot 
of  three  barren  mountains :  the  sort  is  a  rock;  the  water  even  of  the  holy  well 
of  Zemzem  is  bitter  or  brackish ;  the  pastures  are  remote  from  the  city ;  and 
grapes  are  transported  above  seventy  miles  from  the  gardens  of  TayefT  The 
fame  and  spirit  of  the  Koreishites,  who  reigned  in  Mecca,  were  conspicuoua 
among  the  Arabian  tribes ;  but  their  ungrateful  soil  refused  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  and  their  position  was  favourable  to  the  enterprises  of  trade.  By 
the  sea-port  of  Gedda,  at  the  distance  only  of  fortjr  miles,  th^  maintained  an 
easy  correspondence  with  Abyssinia ;  and  that  Christian  kingoom  afforded  the 
first  refuge  to  the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  The  treasures  ot  Africa  were  con-, 
veyed  over  the  peninsula  to  Gerrha  or  Katif,  in  the  province  of  Bahrein,  a  city 
built,  as  it  is  satd,  of  rock-salt,  by  the  Chaldean  exiles  :(19)  and  from  thence, 
with  the  native  pearls  of  Ihe  Persian  Gulf,  they  were  floated  on  rafb  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Mecca  is  placed  almost  at  an  equal  distance,  a 
month^s  journey,  between  Yemen  on  the  right,  and  Syria  on  the  left  hand. 
The  former  was  the  winter,  the  latter  the  summer,  station  of  her  caravans ;  and 
their  seasonable  arrival  relieved  the  ships  of  India  from  the  tedious  and  trouble- 
some navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  markets  of  Saana  and  Merab,  in  the 
harbours  ot  Oman  and  Aden,  the  camels  of  the  Koreisbites  were  laden  with  a 
precious  caigo  of  aromatics :  a  supply  of  corn  and  manufactures  was  purchased 
in  the  fairs  of  Bostra  and  Damascus ;  the  lucrative  exchange  diffused  plenty 

(14)  Tot  Mftrctan  of  Heraclea  (In  P«rlp1o,  p.  IS,  In  torn.  I.  HudMNi»  If  iiior.  Geograpb.)  raekont  one 
Aundred  and  sixty -foar  towns  In  Arabia  Feliz.  Tlu  ilze  of  the  towoa  might  be  ■inaii--toe  lallb  of  tbe 
writer  might  be  luge. 

(15)  It  to  eomparod  b?  Abulfeda  (in  Hudson,  torn.  ill.  p.  54,)  «>  Daraaaona,  and  is  stlO  tbe  raaldence  of 
tbe  Iinan  of  Yemen  (Voyaces  de  Niebuhr,  tom.  i.  p.  331—342}.  Saana  to  twenty-four  parasaafi  from 
Bafar  (Abulftda,  p.  51),  and  ■Izty-eight  from  Aden  (p.  53). 

(10)  PoeoclE.  Specimen,  p.  57.  Geograph.  NubiensiSf  p. 58.  MeriabUjOr  Merab,  six  miles  in  elreum- 
ference,  was  di«troyed  by  tbe  legions  of  Augustus  (Plin.  Htot.  Nat.  t1.  ai^  and  bad  not.  revived  in  tbe 
fourteenth  century  (Abulfed.  DescripL  Arab.  p.  58).* 


(17)  The  name  of  eitf^  Medium,  was  appropriated,  xor*  d^xv^i  to  Yatrsb  (tbe  latrippaof  the  Oreeks), 
be  seat  of  the  prophet  The  disunces  from  Medina  aie  reckoned  bv  AboUbda  in  stations,  or  day's  Jowp- 
ney  of  a  caravan  (p.  15) :  to  Bahrein,  zv ;  to  Bassora,  xviii ;  to  Cusah,  xx ;  to  Damascus  or  Palestioe,  xx 


tbe  seat  of  the  prophet    The  i 

ney  of  a  caravan  (p.  15) :  to  Banmn,  ^v  ^  w  i>nii.ii  ■,  ^vm  ;  w  v>m—i*,  **  ^  w*  *^imii«w»u»  %n  m-  mwm*  nm,  **| 

10  Cairo,  xzv;  to  Mecca,  x;  ttom  Mecca  to  Saana  (p.  SS,)  or  Aden,  xxx ;  to  Cairo,  xxxi  days,  or  419 


hours  (Shaw's  Travels,  477) ;  which,  according  to  the  estimate  of  d*Anvilto  (Mesures  Itineraires,  p.  09), 

allows  about  twenty-five  Englisb  miles  for  a  day's  Journey.    Prom  the  land  of  frankincense  (Hadramant, 

In  Yemen,  between  Eden  and  Cape  Fartaieb)  to  G&xa,in  Syria,  PUny  (Hist  Na|.  xlL  3S,)  eomputes  slx^' 

Ave  mansions  of  cameto.    These  measures  mav  assist  Amey  and  elueldats  fluts. 
^  .        -  ^.  ...     .        ^       — 


(18)  Our  notions  of  Mecca  musr  be  drawn  from  Uie  Arabians  (d'Herbelot,  BibUoihlqoe  Orfentale,  pw 
MB-371.  Poeoek,  Specimen,  p.  lS5-19eL  Abulfeda,  p.  11-^.  As  no  unbeliever  to  permitted  to  enter 
the  eitv,  our  travellers  are  sltent ;  and  the  short  binn  of  Thevenot  (Voyages  du  Levant,  part  L  p.  4M^) 
are  taken  from  the  suspicnos  mouUi  of  an  Afrleaa  reoegado.  Bone  Feiaiann  eoonied  0000  houasi 
tChardlo,  toon.  Iv.  p.  187).t 

(19)  8trabo,LxvLp.lll0.    See  one  of  these  salt  houses  Dear  Bttwn,  In  d'Bafbdol,  BlMiot  OrlMC 
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and  riobes  ia  the  streets  of  Mecca ;  and  tbe  noblest  of  her  sons  united  toe  JOf» 
of  arms  with  the  t>rofe88ion  of  mercbandise.(tO) 

The  perpetual  inde|»endence  of  the  Araos  has  been  tbe  theme  of  praise 
among  strangers  and  natives ;  and  the  arts  of  controversy  transfoim  this  singular 
event  into  a  prophecy  and  a  miracle,  in  fevour  of  the  posterity  of  Isnoael.(21) 
Some  exceptions,  that  can  neither  be  dissembled  nor  eluded,  render  this  mode 
of  reasoning  as  indiscreet  as  It  is  supjeifiuous :  the  kingdom  of  Yemen  has  been 
successively  subdued  by  the  Abyssinians,  the  Persians,  the  sultans  of  £gypt,(2S) 
and  the  Turks  :(33)  dbe  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  have  repeate<yy 
bowed  under  a  Scythian  tyrant ;  and  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia(S4)  em- 
braced the  peculiar  wilderness  in  which  Ismael  and  his  sons  must  have  pitched 
their  tents  in  the  face  of  their  brethren.  Yet  these  exceptions  are  temporary  or 
local :  the  body  of  the  nation  has  escaped  the  yok«  of  the  most  powerful 
nonafchies :  the  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Cyrus,  of  Pompej  and  Trajan,  could 
never  achieve  the  conquest  of  Arabia ;  tbe  present  sovereign  of  the  Tuil[s(25) 
may  exeroise  a  shadow  of  jurisdiction,  but  nis  pride  is  reduced  to  solicit  the 
friendrfiip  of  a  people,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke  and  fruitless  to  attack. 
The  obvious  causes  or  their  freedom  are  inscribed  on  the  character  and  countiy 
of  the  Arabs.  Man^  ages  before  Mahomet,(36)  their  intrepid  valour  had  been 
severely  folt  by  their  neiehbours  in  offensive  and  defensive  war.  The  patient 
and  active  virtues  of  a  eddier  are  insensibly  nursed  in  the  habits  and  disciplioa 
of  a  pastoral  life.  The  care  of  the  sheep  and  camels  is  abandoned  to  the 
women  of  the  tribe ;  but  the  martial  youth  under  the  banner  of  tbe  emir,  ia  ever 
on  borseback,  and  in  the  field,  to  practise  the  ^ercise  of  the  bow,  the  javelin, 
and  the  scimitar.  The  long  memonr  of  their  independence  is  the  firmest 
pledge  of  its  perpetuity,  and  succeeding  generations  are  animated  to  prove 
their  descent  and  to  maintain  their  inheritance.  Their  domestic  feuds  are  sus- 
pended on  the  approach  of  a  common  enemy;  and  in  their  last  hostilities 
against  the  Turics,  the  caravan  of  Mecca  was  attacked  and  pillae ed  by  four- 
score thousand  of  the  confederates.  When  they  advance  to  battle,  tbe  hope 
^  victoiy  is  in  the  front ;  in  the  rear,  the  assurance  of  a  retreat  Their  horses 
and  camels,  who  in  eight  or  ten  days  can  perform  a  march  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred miles,  disappear  before  the  conqueror ;  the  secret  watera  of  the  desert 
elude  bis  search ;  and  his  victorious  troops  are  consumed  with  thint,  hunger*. 
and  fatigue,  in  the  pursuit  of  an  invisible  foe,  who  scorns  his  efforts,  and  salelj 
reposes  in  the  heart  of  the  burning  solitude.  The  arms  and  deserts  of  the 
Bedoweens  are  not  only  the  safeguards  of  their  own  freedom,  but  the  barriers 
also  of  the  happy  Arabia,  whose  inhabitants,  remote  from  war,  are  enervated 
by  the  luxury  of  the  soil  and  climate.    The  legions  of  Augustus  melted  away 

(SO)  M Irani  dlelA  ex  Innanierlt  popalii  pm  aqoa  In  ttmmireii*  ant  in  Introcinlls  degtt  (Plin.  Hku 
NaLvLaS).  See  Sale's  Koran,  Sural,  cvl.  p.  503.  Poeock.  Specimen,  p.  9.  D*Herbeloi,  BiUiot.  Oiienu 
p.  361.    Prideaaz^B  Lift  of  Mabometp.  5.    Gagnler,  Vie  de  Habomet,  torn.  i.  p.  7S.  190. 15K,  Jtc. 

(81)  A  namelea  doctor  (UniverMl  Hist.  vol.  zz.  octavo  edition)  tas  formally  dem^nttrmUd  tbe  trotli 
of  Christianity  bv  the  Independence  of  tbe  Arabs.  A  critic,  besides  tbs  ezcepdoo  of  fact,  might  dispute 
tbe  meaning  of  the  text  (Genes,  zvl.  IS),  Uie  extent  of  Um  application,  and  tbe  foundaUon  of  tbe  pedigraef 

(SS)  It  was  sabdued,  A.  D.  1173,  by  a  broUier  of  tbe  great  Saladia,  who  lounded  a  dynasty  of  CoA  at 
Ayoubites  (Gub|nes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  1.  p.  4SS.    D^Herbelo^ >  477). 

03)  By  the  lieutenant  of  Soliman  I.  (A.D.  1538,)  and  Selira  U.  (1568).  Bee  Cantemir*s  Hist  of  tbe 
Othman  Empire,  p.  201.  931.  The  Pacha,  who  resided  at  Saaoa,  commanded  twenty-one  Bm  but  a» 
revenue  was  ever  remitted  to  the  Porte  (Marsigli,  Stato  MiUtare  deU*  Imperio  Ottomanno,  p.  194),  and  tbe 
Turks  were  expelled  abont  Uie  year  1630  (Niebubr,  n.  167, 168). 

CM)  Of  tbe  Roman  province,  under  tbe  name  of  Arabia  and  tbe  third  Palestiae,  tbe  principal  dtioa 
were  Bostra  and  Petra,  which  dated  their  era  from  Uie  year  105,  when  they  w<c»  subdued  by  Pabna,  a 
lieutenant  of  Traian.  (Dion  Casalus,  1.  Izvlii.)  Petra  was  tbe  capital  of  tbe  Kabatbieaos :  wboae  name 
is  derived  fh>m  tbe  eldest  of  tbe  sons  of  Ismael  (Genes,  zxv.  19,  &c  with  tbe  Conuneotaries  of  Jerom, 
Le  Clerc,  and  Calmet).t  Juadnlan  relinqulsbed  a  palm  country  of  tea  days*  Journey  to  tbe  south  of  JBlab 
(Proeop.  de  Bell.  Peralc.  I.  i.  c.  19),  and  tbe  Romans  mainuined  a  centurion  and  a  custom-bouse j( A rriaa 
in  Perlpio  Marls  Eryibrel,  p  11,  In  Hudson,  torn.  1.)  at  a  place  (Xcvjny  km^cv,  Pagua  Albus  Hawara)  fai  tbo 
territory  of  Medina  (d*Anvitle  Memoire  sur  i'Egypce,  p.  943).  Ttiese  real  possessions,  and  some  naval 
Inroads  of  Trajan  (Peripi  p.  14, 15,)  are  magnified  by  htalory  and  medaki  into  tbe  Soman  cooquert  of 
Arabia. 

(95)  If  lebuhr  (Description  de  P Arable,  p.  309,  303. 390-^1,)  alTords  the  aMst  recent  an 
Intelligence  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Arabia.^ 

(96)  Diodonii  Siculos  (tom.  li.  1.  xlx.  p.  300—393,  edit.  Wesseling)  has  eleariy  ezpoaed  tbe 
tbe  Nabaihasan  Arabs,  who  resisted  tbe  arms  of  Antlfonus  and  bis  son. 
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in  disease  and  la^itode  ;(t7)  ftnd  it  is  only  bj  a  naval  power  that  the  rediietioa 
of  Teinen  has  been  successUillj  attempted.  When  Mabomet  erected  bis  holy 
standard,(28)  that  kingdom  wa»  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire ;  yet  seven 
princes  of  the  Homerites  still  reigned  in  the  mountains ;  and  the  vicegerent  of 
Chosroes  was  tempted  to  foreetbis  distant  country  and  his  unibrtunate  master. 
The  faistoriaos  of  the  age  of  7u$tiniaii  xepreaent  the  state  of  the  independent 
Arabs,  who  were  divided  by  interest  or  affection  in  the  lonj;  quarrel  of  the 
East :  the  tribe  ofGauan  was  allowed  to  encamp  on  the  Syrian  territory:  the 
princes  of  Hira  were  permitted  to  form  a  citj  about  ibrty  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  Their  service  in  the  field  was  speedy  and 
vigorous ;  but  their  friendship  was  venal,  their  faith  inconstant,  their  enmity 
capricious :  it  was  an  easier  task  to  excite  than  to  disarm  these  roving  Barba-* 
rians ;  and,  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  war,  they  learned  to  see,  and  to 
despise,  the  splendid  weakness  both  of  Rome  and  of  Persia.  From  Mecca  to 
the  Euphrates,  the  Arabian  tribes(2d)  were  confounded  by  the  Greeks  aad 
Latins,  under  the  general  appellation  of  Saiucbii8|(30)  a  name  which  eveiy 
Christian  mouth  has  been  taught  to  pronounce  with  ternor  and  abhorrence. 

The  slaves  of  domestic  tyranny,  may  vainly  exult  in  their  national  inde- 
pendence ;  but  the  Arab  is  personally  free ;  and  be  enjoys,  in  some  degree, 
the  benefits  of  society,  without  ibrfeiting  the  prerogatives  of  nature.  In  every 
tribe,  superstition,  or  gratitude,  or  fortune,  nas  exalted  a  particular  fami^ 
above  the  heads  of  their  equals.  The  dip^nities  of  sbeich  ana  emir  invariably 
descend  in  this  chosen  race ;  but  the  order  of  succession  is  loose  and  pre- 
carious ;  and  the  most  worthy  or  a^ed  of  the  noble  kinsmen  are  preferred  to  the 
simple,  though  important  office  ol  composing  disputes  by  their  advice,  and 
guiding  valour  by  their  example.  Even  a  female  of  sense  and  spirit  has  been 
permitted  to  command  the  countrymen  of  Zenobia.(3l)  The  momentary  junc- 
tion of  several  tribes  produces  an  army ;  their  more  lasting  union  constitutes  a 
nation ;  and  the  supreme  chief,  the  emir  of  emirs,  whose  banner  is  displayed 
at  their  bead,  may  deserve,  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  the  hofKMirs  of  the  Kingly 
name.  If  the  Arabian  princes  abuse  their  power,  they  are  quickly  punished  oy 
the  desertion  of  their  subjects,  who  bad  been  accustomed  to  a  mild  and  parental 
jurisdictioa  Their  spirit  is  free,  their  steps  are  uncoofined,  the  desert  is  open, 
and  the  tribes  and  families  are  held  together  by  a  mutual  and  voluntary  com- 
pact. The  soAer  natives  of  Yemen  supported  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  a 
monarch ;  but  if  he  could  not  leave  his  palace  without  eodangerii^  his  Iite,(32)  . 
the  active  powers  of  government  must  have  been  devolved  on  bis  nobles  and 
ms^istntes.  The  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  present,  in  the  heart  of  Asia, 
the  form,  or  rather  the  substance,  of  a  commonwealth.  The  ^andfather  of 
Mahomiit,  and  bis  lineal  ancestors,  appear  in  foreign  and  domestic  transactioos 

(«7)  BtnbO)  I.  XTl.  p.  1U7— IISB.  PUa.  HlM.  Nalwr.  vi.  3SL  iElhu  Gattiw  landtd  iMr  Mediaa,  and 
marcned  near  a  UiooaaDd  miles  into  die  part  of  Yemen  between  Mareb  and  the  ocean.  The  oon  ante 
devlctb  Saben  regibiw  (Od.  i.  p.  89),  and  the  kitBcti  Arabnm  tlwaauri  (Od.  III.  p.  94,)  of  Horace,  attait 
Ike  virrin  parity  of  Arabia. 

OB)  See  the  imperfect  biitory  of  Temea  in  Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  55*-66,  of  Hl<a,  p.  66— 74,  of  Gaoaa, 
p.  75—78.  ai  far  as  It  cooJd  be  known  or  preeerved  In  the  Ume  of  ignorance.* 

(SB)  Tiie  Zana«i|yfffa>vXa,  /mftaiti  ravrv  km  tp  tXcisvv  mntv  tpimmmfMi  Mr  mittnrorot  are  deaorlbed 
by  Mftnander  (Exeerpc  LegaUon,  p.  14»)»  Proeopioa  (de  BelL  Penic  KLc.  17. 19,  L  ii.  e.  10),  and,  in  the 
moat  lively  colour*,  by  Ammianus  Marcellinos  (1.  xiv.  e.  4),  who  had  spoken  of  them  as  early  as  ttie  reign 
of  Marcus. 

(SS)  The  mnw  which,  naed  by  Piolenqr  md  Pliny  In  a  more  amflned.  by  AmmluMi  iand  Fraeopios, 
in  a  larger,  sense,  Itas  been  derhred,  rtdicalously^roas  Smrakf  the  wUb  of  Abraham.  obscore(y  from  the 
village  of  Saraka/ttra  VaParatiK-  (Stephan.  de  TTrblbns^  more  plausibly  (Vom  the  Arabic  words,  which 
signify  a  tkieiath  cbavadsr,  or  ^rienUU  rttualiDn  (Bellinger,  Hist.  Orfsiktalt  L  I.  c  i.  pi  7,  &  Poeook, 
Specimen,  p.  33—35.  Aaseman.  Bibliot.  Orient,  tom.  W.  p.  567).  Yet  the  last  and  moat  popular  of  these 
«tyniologles.  Is  refilled  by  Ptolemy  (Arabia,  p.  8.  IB,  in  Hudson,  tom.  Iv.),  who  expressly  remarks  the 
wwtcm  and  sooiliemiMsftlon  of  the  Safacena,  then  an  abseore  tribe  on  the  boiden  of  Egypt*  The  appel- 
lailon  eaAoot  therefore  alluda  to  any  imU'mmI  character ;  and,  since  it  was  Imposed  by  strangers,  U  muac 
be  found,  not  In  the  Arabic,  b«it  in  a  foreign  laiigUB9s.t 

(31)  SarKeat.  ...mullerea  aiunt  In  eos  regnare.  (Bzposiiio  lotius  Moadi,  p.S|  ki  Uadson,  torn. II.) 
The  raiga  of  Mavia  is  flmioas  In  ecclesiastical  story.    Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  GO.  83. 

(38)  Ml)  i\uvat  M  rwv  /SovtXctwy,  Is  the  report  of  Agatharades  (de  Alari  Rubro,  pkSS,  04,  In  HadaaB, 
tom.  t.),  nodonis  Slculus  (tom.  L  L  lit.  c.  47,  p^  915),  and  Strabo  (I.  tvl.  p^  11S4).  But  I  mnch  suqMct 
'"  I  tbh  isone  of  the  popular. tales,  or  oxiraordlnary  accidents,  whiclk  ite  credulity  af  tn!V«Hts.ao  «mm 
H^Nrms  into  a  Act,  a  euston,  and  a  law. 
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as  the  princes  of  their  country ;  but  tbey  reignned,  like  Pericles  at  Athf'ns*  or 
tbe  Medici  at  Florence,  |^  tbe  opinion  of  (heir  wisdom  and  intej^ity ;  their 
influence  was  divided  with  their  patrimony ;  and  the  sceptre  was  transferred 
ftom  the  uncles  of  the  prophet  to  a  younger  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Korrisb* 
On  solemn  occasions  they  convened  the  assembly  of  tbe  people ;  and  since 
mankind  must  be  either  compelled  or  persuaded  to  obey,  the  use  and  reputation 
of  oratoiT  amoiig  the  ancient  Arabs  is  the  clearest  evidence  of  public  free- 
dom. (33f  But  their  simple  freedom  was  of  a  very  diflerent  cast  from  the  nice 
and  artlncial  machinery  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics,  in  which  each 
member  possessed  an  undivided  share  of  tbe  civil  ana  political  rights  of  iho 
community.  In  the  more  simple  state  of  the  Arabs,  the  nation  is  free,  because 
each  of  her  sons  disdains  a  base  submission  to  the  will  of  a  master.  His  breast 
is  forti6ed  with  the  austere  virtues  of  courage,  patience,  and  sobriety ;  tbe 
love  of  independence  prompts  hirn  to  exercise  the  habits  of  self-command  r 
and  the  fear  of  dishonour  guards  him  from  tbe  meaner  apprehension  of  pain,  of 
dangler,  and  of  death.  The  gravity  and  firmness  of  the  mind  is -conspicuous 
in  his  outward  demeanour :  his  speech  is  slow,  weighty,  and  concise,  he  is 
seldom  provoked  to  laughter,  his  only  gesture  is  that  oT  stroking  his  beard,  the 
venerable  symbol  of  manhood ;  and  the  sense  of  his  own  importance  teaches 
him  to  accost  his  equals  without  levity,  and  his  superiors  without  awe.(34)  Tbe 
liberty  of  the  Saracens  survived  their  conquests :  the  first  caliphs  indulged  tbe 
bold  and  familiar  language  of  their  subjects :  tbey  ascended  the  pulprt  to  per* 
suade  and  edify  tbe  congregation :  nor  was  it  before  the  seat  of  empire  was 
removed  to  the  Tigris,  that  the  Abbaasides  adopted  the  proud  and  pompous 
ceremonial  of  the  Persian  and  Byzantine  courts. 

In  the  study  of  nations  and  men,  we  may  observe  the  causes  that  render 
them  hostile  or  friendly  to  each  other,  that  tend  to  narrow  or  enlarge,  to  mollify 
or  exasperate,  the  social  character.  The  separation  of  the  Arabs  from  tbe  rest 
of  mankind,  has  accustomed  them  to  confound  the  ideas  of  stranger  and  enemy ; 
and  the  poverty  of  the  land  has  introduced  a  maxim  of  jurisprudence,  which 
tbey  believe  and  practise  to  the  present  hour.  They  pretend,  that  in  the 
division  of  tbe  eartn  the  rich  and  fertile  climates  were  assigned  to  the  other 
branches  of  tho  human  family ;  and  that  tbe  posterity  of  the  outlaw  Ismael 
might  recover,  by  fraud  or  force,  the  portion  of  inheritance  of  which  he  had 
been  unjustly  deprived.  According  to  the  remark  of  Pliny,  the  Arabian  tribes 
are  equally  addicted  to  theft  and  merchandise ;  the  caravans  that  traverse  the 
desert  are  ransomed  or  pillaged ;  and  their  ne^bbours,  since  the  remote  times 
of  Job  and  Seso6tris,(35;  have  been  tbe  victims  of  their  rapacious  spirit.  If  a 
Bedoween  discovers  from  afar  a  solitary  traveller,  he  rides  furiously  apinst 
him,  ciying,  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Undress  thyself,  thy  aunt  {my  wife)  is  without 
a  garment. '  A  re£^dy  submission  entitles  him  to  mercy ;  resistance  will  provoke 
the  a^g^ssor,  and  his  own  blood  must  expiate  the  blood  which  be  presumes  to 
shed  m  legitimate  defence.  A  single  robber,  or  a  few  associates,  are  branded 
with  their  genuine  name  ;  but  the  exploits  of  a  numerous  band  assume  the 
character  of  a  lawful  and  honourable  war.  The  temper  of  a  people,  thu% 
armed  against  mankind,  was  doubly  inflamed  by  the  domestic  license  of  rapine,, 
murder,  and  revenge.  In  tbe  constitution  of  Europe,  tbe  right  of  peace  an^ 
war  is  now  confined  to  a  small,  and  the  actual  exercise  to  a  much  smaller,  list 
of  respectable  potentates :  but  each  Arab,  with  impuqity  and  renown,  mi|tht 
point  his  javelin  against  the  life  of  his  countryman.  The  union  of  the  nation 
consisted  only  in  a  vague  resemblance  of  language  and  manners ;  and  in  each 

(33)  Nob  gtorMuAm  uitiqulttti  Aribct,  ttW  gMlo,  boipite,  et  elMvniffc  (8epb«diui.  iimd  PMoek, 
Bpeelaen,  p.  161,  ISS).  Tbis  gift  of  speecli  they  shared  only  wtUi  tli«  Pcraiam;  ud  the  aeBleiiitoa* 
Arala  would  probaMv  have  disdained  Um  siniple  and  ■uMlme  lofic  of  Demoattienei. 

(34)  I  moat  remind  Um  reader  Uiat  d*Arvlein,  d*Herbetot,  and  Nlebiihr  represent,  in  tiia  most  Ifyely 
coloarL  the  manners  and  gOTemment  of  Uie  Arabs,  wbieb  are  illustrated  by  many  incidental  pswagiie  In 
tbe  lifb  of  Mahomet.* 

(35)  Observe  tiw  first  chapter  of  Job,  and  dw  lonf  waU  of  1500  stadia  (which  8e«Mris  baitt  flMik 
Peluslam  to  HeilopoHs  (Diodor.  Bleul.  torn.  L  I.  L  pw  ST).  Uader  tiie  name  of  Bft99t,  the  ahepbciMii«H. 
uiey  had  fonnerly  sobdned  Egypt  (Manham,  Canon.  Chron  p.  98— JOS*  dteJf 
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oommanityt  tbe  joriadiction  of  the  maeistrate  was  mute  and  impotent.  Of*  die 
time  of  igpx>rance  which  preceded  Mahomet,  se^nteen  hummd  battlet(ft) 
are  recoraed  by  tradition  ;  hostility  was  imbittered  with  the  rancour  of  civil 
faction ;  and  the  recital,  in  prose  or  Terse,  of  an  obsolete  feud  was  sufficient  to* 
rekindle  the  same  passions  among  the  descendants  of  the  hostile  tribes.  In 
private  life,  every  man,  at  least  eveir  family,  was  the  judge  and  avenger  of  its 
own  cause.  The  nice  sensibility  of  honour,  which  weighs  the  insult  rather 
than  the  injury,  sheds  its  deadly  venom  on  the  quarrels  of  the  Arabs  -  the 
honour  of  their  women,  and  of  their  beardtf  is  most  easily  wounded ;  an  indecent 
action,  a  contemptuous  word,  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the  c^nder^ 
and  such  is  their  patient  inveteracy,  that  they  expect  whole  months  and  yearr 
the  opportunity  of  revenge.  A  fine  or  compensatbn  for  murder  is  familiar  to 
the  Barbarians  of  eveiy  age ;  but  in  Arabia  the  kinsmen  of  the  dead  are  at 
liberty  to  accept  the  atonement,  or  to  exercise  with  their  own  hands,  the  law  of 
retaliation.  The  refined  malice  of  the  Arabs  refuses  even  the  head  of  the 
murderer,  substitutes  an  innocent  to  tbe  guilty  person,  and  transfers  the  penalty 
to  the  best  and  most  considerable  of  the  race  by  whom  they  have  been  injurecu 
If  he  falls  by  their  hands,  they  are  exposed  in  their  turn  to  the  danger  of 
reprisals,  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  bloody  debt  are  accumulated;  the 
individuals  of  either  famiUr  lead  a  life  of  malice  and  suspicion,  and  fifty  years 
may  sometimes  elapse  before  tbe  account  of  vengeance  De  finally  settled.(37) 
This  sai^inaiy  spirit,  ignorant  of  pity  or  forgiveness,  has  been  moderated, 
however,  by  the  maxims  of  honour,  which  require  in  eveiy  private  encounter 
some  decent  equality  of  age  and  strength,  of  numbers  and  weapons.  An  annual 
festival  of  two,  perhaps  of  four,  months,  was  observed  by  the  Arabs  before  the 
time  of  Mahomet,  dunng  which  their  swords  were  religiously  sheathed  both  in 
foreign  and  domestic  hostility ;  and  this  partial  truce  is  more  strongly  expressive 
of  the  habits  6(  anarchy  and  warfare.(38) 

But  the  spirit  of  rapine  and  revenge  was  attempered  by  the  milder  influence 
of  trade  and  literature.  The  solitary  peninsula  is  encompassed  by  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  world :  the  merchant  is  the  friend  of  mankind : 
and  the  annual  caravans  imported  tbe  first  seeds  of  knowledge  and  politeness 
into  the  cities,  and  even  the  camps  of  the  desert.  Whatever  may  be  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  Arabs,  their  language  is  derived  from  the  same  original  stock  with 
the  Hebrew,  tbe  Syriac,  and  the  Chaldean  toneues ;  the  independence  of  the 
tribes  was  marked  by  their  peculiar  dialects  ;^39)  but  each  after  their  own, 
allowed  a  just  preference  to  the  pure  and  perspicuous  idiom  of  Mecca.  la 
Arabia  as  well  as  in  Greece,  tbe  perfection  of  language  outstripped  the  refine- 
ment of  manners;  and  her  speech  could  diversify  the  fourscore  names  of  honey, 
the  two  hundred  of  a  serpent,  the  five  hundred  of  a  lion,  the  thousand  of  a 
sword,  at  a  time  when  this  copious  dictionair  was  intrusted  to  tbe  memoir  of 
an  illiterate  people.  The  monuments  of  the  nomerites  were  inscribed  witn  an 
ot>8olete  and  mysterious  character ;  but  the  Cufic  letters,  the  groundwork  of  the 
present  alphabet,  were  invented  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  and  the  recent 
invention  was  taught  at  Mecca  by  a  stranger  who  settled  in  that  city  after  the 
birth  of  Mahomet.  The  arts  of  grammar,  of  metre,  and  of  rhetoric,  were 
unknown  to  tbe  freebom  eloquence  of  the  Arabians ;  but  their  penetration  ' 


(38)  Or,  aeeordlnf  to  anotter  aoooanL  190O  (d^Herbdot,  BiWioUiiqae  Orlentale,  p.  75) :  Uie  two  biiCo- 
rians  who  wrote  of  the  Afam  tU  jtrab,  the  batUee  of  the  Arabe,  lived  In  the  ixih  and  zth  eenturlea.  Tho 
famous  war  of  Dabet  and  Oabrah  was  oecaaloned  by  two  honee,  lasted  forty  years,  and  ended  in  a  pro- 
verb.   (Pocock,  Spedmen,  p.  4&) 

(37)  The  modem  theory  and  practice  of  the  Arabs  in  the  revenie  of  murder,  are  deserlbed  by  Nlebuhr 
(t)escrlptlcm,  p.  96—31).  The  harsher  features  of  antkpiity  may  be  traced  in  the  Koimn,  c  S,  p.  SO,  c  17,. 
p.  930,  with  fiMle*s  Qiwcnratloni. 

(38)  Pmeopius  (de  Bell.  Ferric.  L  I.  e.  10.)  places  Uie  two  holy  raonUis  about  the  summer  sohUce. 
The  Arabians  consecrate  fnr  months  of  the  year— the  flrat,  seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth :  and  pre- 
tend, that  in  a  loni  series  of  ages  the  truce  was  infringed  only  four  or  six  times  (Bale's  Prelbninary  I>ls- 
eourae.  p.  147—150,  and  Notes  on  tiie  izth  chapter  oT  die  Koran,  p.  154,  itc  Casiri,  Bibllot.  Hispaiio. 
Arabtca,  torn.  it.  p.  90, 91). 

(39)  Arrian  in  the  second  century,  remarks  (In  Perlplo  Marls  Erytbrei,  p.  19,)  the  partial  qr  total  di^ 
Ibivnce  of  the  dialects  of  the  Arabs.  Their  Isnguage  and  letters  are  copiously  treat«Mt  by  Pocock  (Bpect- 
men,  p.  150—154).  Casiri  (BIMiat.  Hispano-AraLlca,  torn.  i.  p.  1.  83.909,  torn.  IL  p.  95,  im.)  and  NIebahr 
'  JtaKxiptioo  de  l*Arable,  p.  79-86).    I  pass  slightly ;  I  am  not  fond  of  repeattog  words  Uke  a  pamc 
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flbarp)  their  fancy  luxuriant,  their  wit  strong  and  sententious,(40)  and  their  i 
4(1ahorate  compositions  were  addressed  with  enei^gy  and  effect  to  the  miiida  df 
their  hearers.  The  genius  and  merit  of  a  rising  poet  was  celebrated  by  the 
applause  of  bis  own  and  the  kindred  tribes.  A  solemn  banquet  was  prepared, 
ana  a  chorus  of  wooien,  striking  their  tymbals,  and  dispkyiog  the  poiap  of 
their  nui>tial8>  suqg  in  the  presence  of  their  sons  and  husbands  the  feJicitV  ok 
their  native  tribe  ;  that  a  champion  had  now  appeared  to  vindicate  their  rigbts ; 
ihat  a  herald  bad  raised  his  voice  to  iiftmortabze  their  reflown.  The  distant  or 
hostile  tribes  resorted  to  an  annual  fair  which  was  abolished  by  the  fanaticism 
of  the  first  Moslems ;  a  national  assembly  that  must  have  coatiibuted  to  refine 
and  iMtrmoniae  the  Barbarians.  Thirty  days  were  empk>yed  in  the  exchanges 
not  onlv  of  com  and  wine,  but  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  The  prize  was  di»- 
puted  by  the  eeneious  emulation  of  the  bards  ;  the  victorious  performance  was 
deposited  in  uie  archives  of  princes  and  emits ;  and  we  may  read  in  our  own 
iai^uage,  the  seven  original  jpoems  which  were  inscribed  in  letters  of  cold,  and 
suspended  in  the  temple  of  Meeca.(41 )  The  Arabian  poets  were  the  bistonans 
and  moralists  of  the  ace ;  and  if  they  sympathized  with  the  prqjudices,  they 
inspired  and  crowned  the  virtues^of  their  countrymen.  The  inaissoluble  union 
of  generosity  and  valour  was  the  darling  theme  of  their  song ;  and  when  they 

gointed  thetr  keenest  satire  against  a  despicable  race,  they  affirmed,  in  *be 
itterneas  of  reproach,  that  the  men  knew  not  bow  to  give,  nor  the  women  to 
deny. (42)  The  same  hospitality  which  was  practised  by  Abraham  and  cele- 
brated by  Homer,  is  still  renewed  in  the  camps  of  the  Airafas.  The  ferocious 
Bedoweens,  the  terror  of  the  desert,  embrace^  without  inquiiy  or  hesitatkm,  the 
stranger  who  dares  to  confide  in<  their  honour,  and  to  enter  their  tent.  His 
treatment  is  kind  and  respectful ;  be  shares  the  wealth  or  the  poverty  of  his 
host ;  and,  after  a  needful  repose,  he  is  dismissed  on  his  way,  witn  thanks,  with 
blessines,  and  perhaps  with  gifts.  The  heart  and  band  are  more  laigely 
^xpancted  by  the  wants  of  a  brother  or  a  friend ;  but  the  heroic  acts  that  could 
deserve  the  public  applause,  roust  have  surpassed  the  narrow  DEieasure  of  dis- 
cretion and  experience.  A  dispute  had  arisen,  who>  aoiong  the  citisens  ot 
Mecca,  was  entitled  to  the  priae  of  generosity ;  and  a  successive  applicatioD 
was  made  to  tlte  three  who  were  deemed  most  wortl^  of  the  trial.  Abdallah, 
the  son  of  Abbas,  bad  undertaken  a  distant  journey,  and  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup 
when  he  heard  the  voice  of  a  suppliant,  ^'  O  son  of  the  uncle  of  the  apostle  ot 
God,  I  am  a  traveller  and  in  distress.*'  He  instantly  dismdunled  to  present  the 
pilgrim  with  his  camel,  her  rich  caparison,  and  a  parse  ef  four  tbousand  pieces 
of  gold,  excepting  obIt  the  sword,  either  for  its  intrinsic  value,  or  as  the  gift  of  an 
lionoured  kinsman.  The  servant  of  Kais  informed  the  second  suppliant  that  hia 
master  was  asleep ;  but  he  immediately  added,  '*  Here  is  a  purse  of  seven  thoi»> 
sand  pieces  of  gold  (it  is  all  we  have  m  the  house,)  and  here  is  an  order,  that 
will  entitle  you  to  a  camel  and  a  slave :"  the  master,  as  soon  as  be  awoke, 
praised  and  enfranchised  his  faithful  steward,  with  a  gentle  reproof,  that  by 
respecting  his  slumbers  be  had  stinted  his  bounty.  The  third  of  these  b^oes, 
the  blind  Arabah,  at  the  bour  of  prayer,  was  supporting  his  steps  on  the 
.shoulders  of  two  slaves.  *^  Alas  1"  he  replied,  **  my  coffers  aie  empty !  but 
these  you  may  sell ;  if  you  refiise,  I  renounce  them.'*  At  these  woids,  pw^iar 
away  the  youths,  he  groped  along  the  wall  with  his  staff.  The  character  ot 
Hatem  is  tne  perfect  model  of  Arabian  virtue  ;(43)  he  was  brave  and  lit)era], 
an  eloquent  poet  and  a  successful  robber :  forty  caYnels  were  roasted  at  his  boa- 

(40)  A  (luniliar  ule  In  Voltaire's  Zadlg  (!•  Cbien  et  le  ChevalVIt  related,  to  piove  Uie  nataral  aagacilf 
of  the  Arabs  (d'Herbelot,  BiMtoL  Orient  p.  190, 121.  Gacnier,  Vie  de  Mobomet,  tood.  i.  p.  37-467:  Iwt 
d'Arvieux.  or  rather  hm  Boi|ue  (Vojwie  de  PaleMne,  p.  iBj  denlee  the  Ixnated  superiority  of  the  Bedo- 
weens. The  one  hundred  aod  sUty-nue  senUnces  of  Ail  (tmnsiated  by  OdOey,  Loauhm,  1718,)  afford  a 
Jui»t  and  favourable  apecioien  of  Arabian  wiL* 

(41)  PococK  (Specimen,  p.  158—1610  and  Caairi  (BlblioL  Hiapano-AraMca,  torn.  1.  p.  48. 84,  Ibc  Ct9, 
torn.  il.  p.  17,  Ste.S  spealc  of  the  Arabian  poeu  before  Mahomet ;  the  seven  poems  of  the  Caaba  bave  beeft 
puMisbed  in  English  by  Bk  WiUiam  Jones ;  but  liis  honourable  mia&oa  to  India  baa  deprived  ua  of  hfai 
own  notes,  fiir  more  interesting  than  the  obscure  and  olMoIete  text. 

(O)  Sale's  Preliminary  Discouiae,  p.  SO.  30. 

<4S}  D'Uerbelot,  BU^itot.  Orieat.  p.  458.    Gagaier,  Vie  de  Ualiomet,  torn.  iU  p.  118.    Caab  and 
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fttMB  feast ;  and  at  the  prayer  of  a  suppliant  enemy,  he  restored  both  the 
captives  and  the  spoil.  The  Ireedonoi  of  bis  countrymen  disdained  the  laws  ot 
justice :  tbey  proudly  indulged  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  pity  and  benevplence 
The  religion  of  tbe  Arabs,(44)  as  well  as  of  the  Indians,  consisted  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  sun»  tbe  moon,  and  the  fixed  stars,  a  primitive  and  s|>ecious  mode  of 
superstition.  The  bright  luminaries  of  the  sky  display  the  visible  image  of  a 
Deity ;  their  number  and  distance  convey  to  a  philosophic,  or  even  a  vulgar, 
eye,  tbe  idea  of  boundless  space :  the  character  of  eternity  is  marked  on  these 
solid  globes  that  seem  incapable  of  corruption  or  decay  :  the  regularity  of  their 
motions  may  be  ascribed  to  a  principle  of  reason  or  instinct ;  and  their  real  or 
imaginary  influence  encourages  the  vain  belief  that  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants 
June  the  object  of  their  peculiar  care.  The  science  of  astronomy  was  cultivated 
at  Babylon :  but  the  school  of  the  Arabs  was  a  clear  firmament  and  a  naked 
plain.  In  toeir  nocturnal  marches,  thejr  steered  by  the  guidance  of  tbe  stars : 
their  names,  and  order,  and  daily  station  were  familiar  to  tbe  curiosity  and 
devotion  of  the  Bedoween ;  and  he  was  tauffht  by  experience  to  divide  io 
twentT-eigbt  parts  the  zodiac  of  the  moon^  and  to  mess  tbe  constellations  whp 
refreshed,  with  salutary  rains,  the  thirst  of  the  desert.  The  reign  of  the  hea- 
Tenl^r  orbs  could  not  be  extended  beyond  the  visible  sphere  ;  and  some  meta- 
physical powers  were  necessanr  to  sustain  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  the 
resurrection  of  bodies :  a  camel  was  left  to  perish  on  tne  grave,  that  he  might 
save  his  master  in  another  life ;  and  the  invocation  of  departed  spirits  implies 
that  they  were  still  endowed  with  consciousness  and  power.  I  am  ignorant, 
and  1  am  careless,  of  the  blind  mythology  of  the  Barbarians ;  of  the  local 
deities,  of  the  stars,  the  air,  and  the  earth,  of  their  sex  or  titles,  their  attributes 
or  subordination.  Each  tribe,  each  family,  each  independent  warrior,  created 
and  changed  the  rites  and  the  object  of  his  fantastic  worship ;  but  tbe  nation,  in 
everjr  age,  has  bowed  to  the  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  language  of  Mecca.  The 
genuine  antiquity  of  the  C^uba  ascends  beyond  theChrbtian  era:  in  describing 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Greek  historian  Diodorus(45)  has  remarkeOy 
between  the  Thamudites  and  the  Sabaeans,  a  famous  temple,  whose  superior 
sanctitr  was  revered  by  ail  the  Arabians :  the  linen  or  silken  veil,  which  is 
annually  renewed  by  the  Turkish  emperor,  was  first  offered  by  a  pious  king  of 
the  Homerltes,  who  reigned  seven  huiklred  years  before  the  time  of  Mano- 
met.(46)  A  tent  or  a  cavern  might  suffice  for  the  worship  of  the  savages, 
but  an  edifice  of  stone  and  clay  has  been  erected  in  its  place ;  and  the  art  and 
power  of  the  monarchs  of  the  East  have  been  confined  to  tbe  simplicity  of  the 
original  model. (47)  A  spacious  portico  encloses  the  quadrangle  of  the  Caaba ; 
a  square  chapel,  twenty-four  cubits  long,  twenty-three  broad,  and  twenty-seven 
high :  a  door  and  a  window  admit  the  light :  tbe  double  roof  is  supported  by 
three  pillars  of  wood;  a  spout  (now  of  gold)  dischaiges  rain-water,  and  the 
Zemzem  well  is  protected  by  a  aome  from  accidental  pollution.    The  tribe  of 

Heniiu  (Poooek,  Specimen,  p.  43. 46. 48,)  were  Ukewftie  complctioaB  for  Uielr  liberality;  end  Uie  latter 
Ja  etegandv  praiaed  by  aa  Arabian  poet ;  "  Videbia  eum  cum  aoceneria  ezultantemi  ac  d  darea  UU  quod 
ab  illo  petW'* 

(44)  Whatever  can  now  be  known  of  tbe  idolatry  of  tbe  ancient  Arablana,  may  be  found  in  Pocock 
(Specimen,  p.  SS^ldS.  163, 164).  Hia  profound  erudition  ia  more  clearly  and  concisely  interpreted  by  Sato 
^Preliminary  Oiaoourae,  p.  14—94),  and  Aaaemaoni  (BiblioL  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  580—500,)  baa  added  eooM 
valuable  remarka. 

(45)  I^poy  e/cwraroy  tSfmrtu  riftuiuvor  mm  wanrtnr  KpaBttv  wtpnTortpov  (Dlodor.  Sicul.  torn.  1. 1.  til. 

p.  Sll).  The  character  and  poeitlon  are  so  correctly  apponte,  tbat  I  am  aurpriaed  bow  thie  euriooa  paa- 
•aage  abouid  have  been  read  without  notice  or  application.    Yet  thii  fkmoua  temi^e  bad  been  overiooked 

by  Aaatbarcidea  (de  Mari  Rubro,  p.  58,  in  Hndaon,  tom.  i.),  whom  Diodonia  eopiea  in  the  reat  of  tlie 

deecripiion.  Waa  the  Sicilian  more  knowing  than  the  Egyptian  t  Or  waa  the  Caaba  built  between  the 
•yeaia  of  Rome  650  and  746w  the  dates  of  their  respective  biatoriea  1    (Dod well,  In  Diaseru  ad  tom.  L  Hud- 

eon,  p.  73.    Fabricius,  Bibliot  Grec  tom.  ii.  p.  770). 

(46)  Pocock,  Speciroeo,  p.  60, 61.  From  the  death  of  Mahomet  we  aaeend  to  68,  from  hia  birth  to  10, 
-  years  before  the  Christian  era.    The  veil  or  coruln,  which  la  now  of  ailk  and  gold,  waa  no  more  than  a 

;^ece  of  EgypUan  linen  (Abulfeda,  in  Vit  Mohammed,  c.  6,  p.  14). 

(47)  The  odglnal  plan  of  the  Caaba  (which  ia  servilely  copied  in  Sale,  the  Universal  History,  Jbe.)  waa 
aTurkbh  draught,  which  Reland  (de  Religiooe  MohammcdicA,  p.  113—183,)  has  corrected  and  explained 
«from  the  best  authorities.  For  the  description  and  legend  of  the  Caaba,  consult  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  115 
^laS),  the  Bibiiotbteue  Orientate  of  d*Herbeiot  (C^oa^o,  Hagir,  Zmzm,  Itc)  and  Sale  (PraUmtnarf 
4)lscottrse,p.ll4-l«8). 
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Koreish,  by  fraud  or  force,  had  aoouired  the  costody  of  the  Caaba :  the  i 
dotal  office  devolved  through  four  lineal  descents  to  the  graodfalher  of  I 
met ;  and  the  family  of  the  Hashemttes  from  whence  he  spniiw,  was  the  moat 
respectable  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  their  country.  (48)  The  pi«ctncla  of 
Mec«3i  enjoyed  the  ri^ts  ofsanctuaiy ;  and  in  the  last  month  of  each  year,  the- 
dtjr  and  the  temple  were  crowded  with  a  long  tram  of  pilgrirast  who  pveaeiited 
their  vows  aftd  ofierings  in  the  house  of  God.  The  same  rites,  which  are  now 
accomf>lished  bv  the  Taithful  Mussulman,  were  invented  and  practised  by  the 
superstition  of  tne  idolaters.  At  an  awful  distance  they  <:ast  awav  their  gar- 
ments :  seven  times,  with  hasty  steps,  they  encircled  the  Caaba,  and  kissed  the 
black  stone :  seven  times  they  visited  and  adored  the  adjacent  mountains :  seven 
times  they  threw  stones  into  the  valley  of  Mina ;  and  the  pilgrimage  was 
achieved,  as  at  the  present  hour,  by  a  sacrifice  of  sheep  and  camels,  and  the 
burial  of  their  hair  and  nails  in  the  consecrated  ground.  £ach  tribe  either  found 
or  introduced  in  the  Caaba  their  domestic  worship :  the  temple  was  adorned, 
or  defiled,  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  of  men,  eagles,  lions,  and  ante- 
lopes ;  and  most  conspicuous  was  the  statue  of  Hebal,  of  red  agate,  holding  in 
his  hand  seven  arrows,  without  heads  or  feathers,  the  instruments  and  symbols 
of  profane  divination.  But  this  statue  was  a  monument  of  Syrian  arts :  the  ^ 
devotion  of  the  ruder  ages  was  content  with  a  jDillaror  tablet ;  and  the  rocks  of 
the  desert  were  hewn  into  gods  or  altars,  in  imitation  of  (he  black  stone(49)  of 
Mecca,  which  is  deeply  tainted  with  the  reproach  of  an  idolatrous  ongin.  From 
Japan  to  Peru,  (he  use  of  sacrifice  has  universally  prevailed ;  and  tbe  votary 
has  expressed  his  gratitude,  or  fear,  by  destroying  or  consuming,  in  honour  oi 
the  gods,  the  dearest  and  most  precious  of  their  gifts.  The  lite  of  a  man(50) 
is  the  most  precious  oblation  to  deprecate  a  public  calamity :  the  altars  of 
Phmnicia  and  Egypt,  of  Rome  and  uarthage,  have  been  polluted  with  humaii 
gore :  the  cruel  practice  was  long  preserved  among  the  Arafbs ;  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, a  boy  was  annually  sacrificed  by  the  tribe  of  the  Dumatian8;(61^  and  a 
foyaJ  captive  was  piously  slaughtered  by  tbe  prince  of  the  Saracens,,the  ally 
and  soloier  of  the  emperor  Justinian. (^)  A  parent  who  drags  his  sdin  to  tfale 
altar,  exhibits  the  most  painful  and  sublime  effort  of  fanaticism :  the  deed,  or 
the  intention,  was  sanctibed  by  tbe  example  of  saints  and  heroes :  and  the  lather 
of  Mahomet  himself  was  devoted  by  a  rash  vow,  and  hardly  ransomed  for  the 
equivalent  of  a  hundred  camels.  In  Ihe  time  of  igncM^oce,  tbe  Arabs,  like 
the  Jews  and  Egyptians,  abstained  from  the  taste  of  swiue's  flesh  ;(53)  they 
circumcised(54)  their  children  at  the  ^  of  puberty:  the  same  customs,  witti- 
out  the  censure  or  the  precept  of  the  Soran,  have  been  silently  transmitted  to- 

(48)  CoM,t1ieafthswseMOTttrMft]MMMLmaMbafttiiMirpedtlMCaabiSA.D.4IO;lmtt^ 
diflfemtl/  toM  by  JftaaaM  (Oi«iiitf ,  Vie  <!•  MaJMMiMC,  ton.  L  p.  6aM»0  vmI  by  Abulf«da  Uo  VU.  Moham. 
e.  0,  p.  19). 

(19)  In  Uie  seeood  century,  Mazlmot  of  Tyre  ettribatee  to  the  Armla  Um  wonhip  of  e  Mone.— Am/Iim 
ecptwi  /uy,  ovnva  6t  uk  ocJa.  ro  it  ayaX/ta  uiov;  XtBot  w  Ttrpavuvos  (diflNit.  viil.  torn.  I.  p.  14^  edit.. 
Beieke);  end  Uie  repcoecta  Is  fartouely  re-echoed  by  the  Chrielbne  (demene  Alex,  in  PmcrepUeo,  p.  40^ 
Arnobiiu  contra  Oentes,  I.  vi.  p.  346).  Yet  Uaeee  stomi  wtn  no  odier  then  tbe  fimn)^  of  Syria  and 
Greece,  so  renowned  in  eacred  and  profkne  anUquity.  Euaeb.  Pnep.  Byaagel.  1. 1.  p.  37.  Marahaa. 
Canon.  Chron.  p.  M-M.  i"  •  r-  . 

(50)  The  two  horrid  lubjecie  of  XvSpe9vna  and  UatMwta,  are  aeearately  diMiMMd  by  Oie  learned 
Blr  John  Manham  (Canon.  Cbron.  p.  7S— 78. 301—^04).  BanchonlaUw  derivet  Um  PhcBnician  aacrifloee* 
from  the  example  of  Chronoe ;  but  we  are  Ignorant  whether  Chronni  Hved  before  or  after  Abraham,  or 
Indeed  whether  he  Uved  at  all. 

(51)  Kar*  tro;  Mofvy  waiSa  sdvey,  ti  the  reproach  of  PyNrphjrry ;  bnt  be  Hkewiee  Impntee  lo  the  Romane 
the  Hune barbaroat cuatomjWblch,  A.  U. C.  057, had  been  Snally aboliflhed.  DuuMha,  Daumat  ai  Ge»> 
del,  ifl  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (Tabul.  p.  37.  Arabia,  p.  »-fiO,)  and  Abulfeda  (p.  57) ;  and  may  be  ftmod  1b. 
d'AnvlIle*!  mape,  in  tbe  mid-deeert  between  Cfaainar  and  Tadmor. 

(53)  Procoplua  (de  Bell.  Peraico,  i.  L  c  S8),  Evaarlus  (1.  t1.  c.  91),  and  Pooock  (Speefanen,  p.  79l  88,} 
atteet  the  human  sacrificee  of  the  Arabs  fai  the  Bizth  century.  The  dancer  and  eeeape  of  Abdallah,  to  a 
IradlUoB  rather  than  a  fact.    Gafnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  tom.  i.  p.  8»-84. 

(53)  SuillU  camlbus  abstinent,  says  Sotinus  (Polyhistor.  c.  33),  who  copies  Pliny  (I.  Till,  e.68,)  In  die 
■trange  supposition,  that  hogs  cannot  live  in  Arabia.    The  Egyptians  were  actuated  by  a  natural  andF 
Mperstitioua  horror  for  that  unclean  beast  (Mareham,  Canon,  p.  SOS).    Tbe  old  Arabians  likewise  prae- 
Used,  pott  coUtm,  Uie  rite  of  ablution  (Herodot.  1. 1.  c.  80),  which  is  sanctified  by  the  Mahometan  law 
Selandj).  75,  4fcc    Chardin,  or  rather  the  MoUak  of  Shaw  Abbas,  tom.  W.  p.  71, 4tc 

(54)  Tbe  Mahometan  dociors  are  not  fond  of  the  subject;  yet  they  hold  circumcision  neeeaMry  to aali 
^i!!*^''.^"**  <'^*'"  pretend  that  Mahomet  was  miraculously  bom  without  a  foreskin.  Pocoek,  8pecliiie» 
p.  319, 390.    Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  106, 107. 
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tbmr  poiterity  and  proselyles.  It  has  been  saf^ciously  conjectured,  that  the 
vtful  lefj^isJator  indulged  toe  stubborn  preiudices  of  bis  count  17 men.  1 1  is  more 
simple  to  believe  that  he  adhered  to  the  nabits  and  opinions  of  bis  youth,  with- 
out foreseeing  that  a  practice  congenial  to  the  climate  of  Mecca  m^ht  become 
useless  or  ioconveuient  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Volga. 

Arabia  was  firee :  the  adjacent  kingdoms  were  shaken  by  the  storms  of  con- 
quest and  tyranny*  and  the  persecuted  sects  fled  to  the  happy  land  wh<*re  they 
might  profess  what  they  thought,  and  practise  what  they  professed.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  Sabians  and  Magians,  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  were  dissemi- 
nated from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea.  In  a  remote  period  of  antiquity 
Sabianism  was  diffused  over  Asia  by  the  science  of  the  Chaideans(55)  and  the 
arms  of  the  Assyrians.  From  the  observations  of  two  thousand  years,  the 
priests  and  astronomers  of  BabyIon(&6,)  deduced  the  eternal  laws  of  nature  and 
providence.  They  adored  the  seven  gods  or  aq^els  who  directed  the  course 
of  the  seven  planets,  and  shed  their  irresistible  influence  on  the  earth.  The 
'  attributes  of  the  seven,  planets,  with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the 
twenty-four  constellations  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemisphere,  were 
represented  by  images  and  talismans ;  the  seven  days  of  the  week  were  dedi- 
cated to  their  respective  deities ;  the  Sabians  prayed  thrice  each  day ;  and  the 
temple  of  the  moon  at  Haran  was  the  term  of  their  piigrimage.(57)  But  the 
flexiole  genius  of  their  faith  was  always  ready  either  to  teach  or  to  learn :  in< 
the  tradition  of  the  creation,  the  deluge  and  the  patriarchs,  they  held  a  singular 
agreement  with  their  Jewish  captives ;  they  appealed  to  the  secret  books  of 
Adam,  Seth,  and  Enoch ;  and  a  slight  infusion  of  the  gosne]  has  transformed  the 
last  remnant  of  the  Polytheists  into  the  Christians  of  St.  John,  in  the  territory  of 
Bassora.(58)  The  altars  of  Babylon  were  overturned  by  the  Magians ;  but 
the  injuries  of  the  Sabians  were  revens^ed  by  the  sword  of  Alexandi^r ;  Persiar 
groaned  above  five  hundred  years  uncfer  a  ioreign  yoke ;  and  the  purest  dis- 
ciples of  Zoroaster  escaped  from  the  contagion  of  idolatir,  and  breathed  with 
their  adversaries  the  freedom  of  the  desert.(69)  Seven  hundred  years  before 
the  death  of  Mahomet,  the  Jews  were  settled  in  Arabia :  and  a  far  greater  mul- 
titude was  expeljed  from  the  holy  land  in  the  wars  of  Titus  and  Hadrian. 
The  industrious  exiles  aspired  to  liberty  and  power;  they  erected  synagogues 
in  the  cities  and  castles  in  the  wilderness,  and  their  Uentile  converts  were  con- 
founded with  the  children  of  Israel,  whom  they  resembled  in  the  outward  mark 
of  circumcision.  The  Christian  missionaries  were  still  more  active  and  suc- 
cessful :  the  Catholics  asserted  their  universal  reign :  the  sects  wSom  they 
oppressed  successively  retired  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the- 
Marcionites  and  the  Manichseans  dispersed  their  fonUutic  opinions  and  apocry» 
phal  gospels ;  the  churches  of  Yemen,  and  the  princes  ot  Uira  and  Gassaiv 
were  instructed  in  a  purer  creed  by  the  Jacobite  and  Nestorian  bisbops.(60) 
The  liberty  of  choice  was  presented  to  the  tribes :  each  Arab  was  free  to  elect 

(55)  DIodonw  Slculiu  (toa.  i.  1 11.  p.  1«»— 145,)  hai  am  on  tlielr  religion  the  enriooi  bat  raiMrflciali 
glance  of  a  Greek.    Their  aatrooomy  would  be  fmr  more  valuable :  tliey  had  loolced  Uiroufb  Uie  tele> 
■cope  of  reason,  since  Uiey  could  doobt  whether  the  aun  were  In  the  number  of  the  ptaneia  or  of  the  flieC 
•tara. 

(56)  Bfanpneiufl  fwho  quotes  Porpbjrry,)  de  Colo,  1.  it.  com.  xlvl.  p.  1S3,  lln.  18,  apod  Marabam,  Canons. 
Chron.  p  474,  who  doubts  the  fact,  because  it  Is  adverse  to  bis  systems.  The  earliest  date  of  the  Chal> 
dean  observations  is  the  year  SS34  before  Christ.  AHer  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  they 
were  communicated,  at  the  request  of  Aristotle,  to  the  asuonomer  Hlpparchns.  What  a  moment  in  the 
annals  of  acienee ! 

(57)  Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  138—146),  Hottinger  (Hist  Orientate,  p.  109-t03),  Hyde  (de  ReligioneVec. 
Persarum,  p.  JM.  128,  4fcc),  d*Herbeiot  (So^i,  p.  7S5,  796,)  and  Bale  (Preliminary  Diwxrarse,  p.  14,  15,) 
rather  excite  than  graUfy  our  curiosity;  and  Uie  last  of  these  writers  confoonA  Sabianism  with  Uie 
primitive  religion  of  the  Arabs. 

(58)  D*Anvilie  (P Euphrates  de  te  Tigre,  p.  130—147,)  will  flz  the  position  of  these  ambiguous  Chris- 
tians; AssemannuB  (Bibllot.  OrienL  torn.  iv.  p.  607—614.)  may  explain  their  tenets.  But  ii  is  a  Mppery 
task  to  ascertain  the  creed  of  an  ignorant  people,  afraid  and  a«hamed  to  disclose  their  secret  tradiuons.* 

(59)  The  Magi  were  fixed  in  the  province  of  Bahrein  (Gagnier,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  Hi.  p.  114),  and 
niinrled  with  the  old  Arabians.    Pocnck,  Specimen,  p.  146—130. 

(60)  The  state  of  the  Jews  and  Chrinlans  in  Arabia  Is  described  by  Pocock  from  ShareslanI,  Aa 
(Specimen,  p.  60.  134,  iceX  Hottinger  (Hist.  Orient  p.  913-238),  d*Herbelot  (Bibllot  Orient  p.  474— 
«7B).  Rasnage  (Hist  dea  Juifs,  torn.  vii.  p.  185,  torn.  viii.  p.  380,)  and  Sale,  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  ^ 
mc  33, 4tc.) 
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Oi  iO  comi>ose  hi^  private  religion  :  and  the  rude  superstition  of  his  house  was 
mifigled  with  the  sublime  theoioey  of  saints  and  philosophers.  A  fundamental 
article  of  faith  viras  inculcated  oy  the  consent  of  the  learned  strar^rs ;  the 
existence  of  one  supreme  God,  who  is  exalted  above  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
earth,  but  who  has  often  revealed  himself  to  mankind  by  the  ministry  of  his 
angels  and  prophets,  and  whose  grace  or  justice  has  interrupted,  by  seasonable 
miracles,  the  order  of  nature.  The  most  rational  of  the  Arabs  aclcnowledr ed 
his  power,  though  they  neglected  his  worship  ;(61)  and  it  was  habit  ratber 
than  conviction  that  still  attached  them  to  the  relics  of  idolatry.  The  Jews 
and  Christians  were  the  people  of  the  book ;  the  Bible  was  already  translated 
into  the  Arabic  Iang^age,(62)  and  the  Volume  of  the  Old  Testament  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  concord  of  tnese  implacable  enemies.  In  the  story  of  the  Hebre# 
patriarchs,  the  Arabs  were  pleased  to  discover  the  fathers  of  their  nationi 
They  applauded  the  birth  and  promises  of  Ismael ;  revered  the  faith  and  virtue 
of  Abranam  ;  traced  his  pedigree  and  their  own  to  the  creation  of  the  first  man, 
and  imbibed,  with  equal  credulity,  the  prodigies  of  the  holy  text,  and  the  dreams 
and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbis. 

[A.  D.  569 — 609.J  The  base  and  plebeian  origin  of  Mahomet  is  an  unskilful 
calumny  of  the  Christians,(63)  who  exalt  instead  of  degrading  the  merit  of  their 
adversary.  His  descent  from  Ismael  was  a  national  privilege  or  fable  ;  but  if 
the  first  steps  of  the  pedigree(64)  are  dark  and  douotful,  be  could  produce 
many  generations  of  pure  and  genuine  nobility :  he  sprung  from  the  tribe  of 
Koreish  and  the  family  of  Hashem,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Arabs,  the  princes 
of  Mecca,  and  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  Caaba.  The  grandfather  of 
Mahomet  was  Abdol  Motalleb,  the  son  of  Hashem,  a  wealthy  and  generous 
citizen,  who  relieved  the  distress  of  famine  with  the  supplies  of  commerce, 
Mecca,  which  had  been  fed  by  the  liberality  of  the  father,  was  saved  hj  the 
courage  of  the  son.  The  kingdom  of  Yemen  was  subject  to  the  Christian 
princes  of  Abyssinia  :  their  vassal  Abrahah  was  provoked  by  an  insult  to  avenge 
the  honour  of  the  cross ;  and  the  holy  city  was  invested  b^  a  train  of  elephants 
and  an  anny  of  Africans.  A  treaty  was  proposed ;  and  in  the  first  audience, 
4he  grandfather  of  Mahomet  de^nanded  tne  restitution  of  his  cattle.  **  And 
why,"  said  Abrahah,  "  do  you  not  rather  implore  my  clemency  in  favour  of 
your  temple,  which  I  have  threatened  to  destroy  ?"  "  Because,"  replied  the 
•intrepid  chief,  **  the  cattle  is  mj  own  :  the  Caaba  belongs  to  the  gods,  and  they 
will  defegd  their  house  from  injury  and  sacrilege."  The  want  of  provisions, 
or  the  valour  of  the  Koreish,  compelled  the  Abyssinians  to  a  disgraceful  retreat ; 
their  discomfiture  has  been  adorned  with  a  miraculous  flight  of  birds,  who 
showered  down  stones  on  the  heads  of  the  infidels ;  and  the  deliverance  was 
-long  commemorated  by  the  era  of  the  elephant.(65)    The  glory  of  Abdol 

(61)  la  Uielr  offerings  It  was  a  maxim  to  defVaud  God  for  the  profit  of  the  Idol,  not  a  more  potent,  bat 
.«  more  irritable  pairou  (Pocock,  Specimen,  p.  108, 109). 

(63)  Our  versions  now  extant,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  appear  more  recent  than  the  Kann ;  but 
the  existence  of  a  prior  translation  may  be  fhirly  inferred,  1.  From  the  perpetual  practice  of  the  syiia- 
lAogue,  of  expounding  the  Hebrew  lesson  by  a  paraphrase  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  country.  9.  Front 
the  analogy  of  the  Armenian,  Persian,  Elhiopic,  versions,  expressly  quoted  by  the  fathers  of  the  fifth 
century,  who  asaert  that  the  Scriptures  were  traoelated  Into  all  the  Barbaric  languages  (Walton,  Prole- 
gomena ad  Biblia  Polyglot,  p.  34. 93—07.  Simon,  Hiat  Critique  du  V.  et  du  N.  Teaiament,  torn.  i.  p.  180, 
181. 282-286. 893. 305, 306,  torn.  Iv.  p.  906). 

(63)  In  eo  conveniunt  omnes,  ul  plebeio  vilique  genere  ortum,  Ate.  (Hotttaoger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  136). 
Tet  Theophanes,  the  roost  ancient  or  the  Greeks,  and  the  father  of  many  a  lie,  confesses  that  Mahomet 
was  of  the  race  of  Ismael  or  ftiut  ycvucwra  ttk  ^vaik  (Chronograph,  p.  377). 

(64)  Abulfeda  (in  Vit  Uohammed,  c.  1,  S,)  and  Gagnter  (Vie  de  Haliomet,  p.  S!^97,)  describe  the 
popular  and  approved  genealogy  of  the  prophet.  At  Mecca,  T  would  not  dispute  its  aiithenticiiy ;  at  Lau- 
sanne, I  will  venture  to  observe,  I.  That  from  Ismael  to  Mahomet,  a  period  of  9500  years,  they  reckon 
thirty,  instead  of  seventy-five  generations.  9.  That  the  modern  Bedoweens  are  Ignorant  of  their  history 
and  careless  of  their  pedigree  (Voyage  d*Ar\ioux,  p.  100. 103), 

(65)  The  seed  of  this  history,  or  (able,  is  contained  in  the  cvth  chapter  of  the  Koran  ;  and  Gagnier  (in 
Pnefat.  ad  Vit.  Moham.  p.  18,  ^c.)  has  translated  the  historical  narrative  of  Abulfeda,  which  mav  be 
illustrated  from  d'Herbelot  (Bibliot.  Orienlale,  p.  13),  and  Pocnck  (Specimen,  p.  ri4).  Prideaux  (Lire  of 
Mahomet,  p.  48,)  calls  it  a  lie  of  the  coinat^e  or  Mahomet ;  but  Sale  (Koran,  p.  501— 503),who  Is  half  a 
Mussulman,  attacks  the  inconsistent  faith  of  the  Doctor  for  believing  the  miracles  of  the  Delphic  Apolio. 
Maraoct  (Alcoran,  torn.  i.  part  il.  p.  14,  torn.  it.  p.  823,)  ascribes  the  miracle  to  the  devil,  and  extorta  from 
the  Mahometans  the  confession,  that  God  wuukl  not  have  defended  against  the  Christians  the  idols  of  Ite 
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Motalleb  was  crowned  with  domestic  happiness,  his  life  was  prolonged  to  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years,  and  he  became  the  father  of  six  daughters 
and  thirteen  sons.  His  best  beloved  Abdallah  was  the  most  beautiful  and 
modest  of  the  Arabian  youth ;  and  in  the  first  nieht,  when  he  consummated  his^ 
marriage  with  Amina/of  the  noble  race  of  the'  Zanrites,  two  hundred  virgins  are 
said  to  have  expired  of  jealousy  and  despair.  Mahomet*  or  more  properly 
Moharamedy  the  only  son  of  Abdallah  and  Amina,  was  bom  at  Mecca,  four 
years  after  the  death  of  Justinian,  and  two  months  after  the  defeat  of  the  Abys- 
8inians,C66)  whose  victory  would  have  introduced  into  the  Caaba  the  religion- 
of  the  Christians.  In  his  early  infancy,  he  was  deprived  of  his  father,  his- 
mother,  and  his  &;rand father ;  his  uncles  were  strong  and  numerous ;  and  inthe- 
division  of  the  inheritance,  the  orphan's  share  was  reduced  to  five  camels  and 
an  Ethiopian  maid-servant.  At  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  war,  Abu- 
Taleb,  the  most  respectable  of  his  uncles,  was  the  guide  and  guardian  of  his 
youth ;  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Cadijab,  a  rich 
and  noble  widow  of  Mecca,  who  soon  rewarded  his  fidelity  with  the  gift  of 
her  hand  and  fortune.  The  marriage  contract,  in  the  simple  style  of  antiquity^ 
recites  the  mutual  love  of  Mahomet  and  Cadijab ;  describes  nim  as  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish ;  and  stipulates  a  dowry  of  twelve  ounces 
of  ^old  and  twenty  camels,  which  was  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  hi^ 
uncle.(67)  By  this  alliance,  the  son  of  Abdallah  was  restored  to  the  station  oi 
his  ancestors ;  and  the  judicious  matron  was  content  with  his  domestic  virtues,- 
till,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,(68)  he  assumed  the  title  of  a  prophet,  and 
proclaimed  the  religion  of  the  Koran. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  his  companions,  Mahomet(69)  was  distinguished 
by  the  beauty  of  his  person,  an  outward  gift  which  is  seldom  despised,  except 
by  those  to  whom  it  nas  been  refused.  Before  he  spoke,  the  orator  engaeed 
on  his  side  the  affections  of  a  public  or  private  audience.  They  applauded 
bis  commanding  presence,  his  majestic  aspect,  his  piercing  eye,  his  gracious- 
smile,  his  flowing  beard,  bis  countenance  that  painted  every  sensation  of  the^ 
soul,  and  his  gestures  that  enforced  each  expression  of  the  tongue.  In  the 
familiar  offices  of  life  he  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  grave  and  ceremonious 

Soliteness  of  his  country :  his  respectful  attention  to  the  rich  and  powerful  was 
ignified  by  his  condescension  and  affability  to  the  poorest  citizens  of  Mecca 
the  frankness  of  his  manner  concealed  the  artifice  ot  his  views  ;  and  the  habits. 
of  courtesy  were  imputed  to  personal  friendship  or  universal  benevolence. 
His  memory  was  capacious  and  retentive,  bis  wit  easy  and  social,  his  imagina- 
.  tion  sublime,  his  judgment  clear,  rapid,  and  decisive.  He  possessed  the  courage 
both  of  thought  and  action :  and.  although  his  designs  might  gradually  expand 
with  his  success,  the  first  idea  which  he  entertained  of  his  divine  mission  bears- 
the  stamp  of  an  original  and  superior  genius.  The  son  of  Abdallah  was  edu- 
cated in  the  bosom  of  the  noblest  race,  in  the  use  of  the  purest  dialect  ot 

(M)  The  mfest  eru  of  Abalftdft  (in  YiL  c.  i.  p.  Sty,  of  Alexander,  or  Uie  GretkBf  8B8,  of  Bocht 
•  Ni  fler,  or  Nabonaaser.  1316,  equally  lead  ui  to  die  year  509.  The  old  Arabian  calendar  la  too  dark  and 
uncertain  to  suf^rt  tne  BenedlcUaes  (Art  de  verifier  les  Datea,  n.  15),  who  from  the  day  of  the  month 
and  week  deduce  a  new  mode  of  calculation,  and  remove  the  birth  of  Mahomet  to  the  year  of  Christ 
570,  the  10th  of  November.  Tet  this  date  would  agree  with  the  year  883  of  the  Greeks,  which  la 
assigned  by  Elmacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  5,)  and  Abulpharagios  (Dynast,  p.  101,  and  Errata  Poeock*s 
Torsion).  While  we  refine  our  chronology,  it  is  possible  that  the  Illiterate  prophet  was  ignorant  of 
Ilia  own  age.t 

(67)  I  copy  the  honourable  tesUmony  of  Abu  Taleb  to  his  ftmiiy  and  nephew,  Laus  Dei,  qui  noa  b 
tlirpe  Abraharoi  et  semine  Ismaelis  eonstituit,  et  nobis  regionem  sacram  dedit,  et  nos  Judlcea  horalnlbtta 
sCaluiU  Porro  Mohammed  filius  Abdollahi  nepotis  mei  (nepM  wieus)  quo  cum  ex  stquo  Itbrabitur  a 
'  Korabbidfs  quisplam  ciii  non  prvponderatorus  est,  bonltate  et  excellenti4,  et  intelleclfi  et  gloria  et  acumina 
etsi  opom  inops  fuerit  (et  certe  opes  umbra  transiens  sunt  et  deposiium  quod  reddl  debet,)  desiderlo 
'  Chadijc  filiv  Chowalledi  tenetnr,  et  ilia  viclssim  inelns,  quicquld  autem  dotis  vice  peUeriUs,  ego  In  me 
■uspiciam.    Pocock,  Specimen,  e  septimA  parte  llbri  Ebn  Hamdunl. 

(66)  The  private  lire  or  Mahomet,  from  his  birth  to  his  mission,  is  preserved  by  Abulfe<|a  (in  Vlt  c. 
^— 7,)  and  the  Arabian  writers  of  genuine  or  apocryphal  note,  who  are  alleged  by  Hnttinger  (Hist.  Orient, 
p.  904—311),  Maracci  (tom.  i.  p.  10—14,)  and  Gagnier  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  i.  p.  07—134). 

(69)  Abulfeda,  in  Vit.  c  Ixv.  Izvi.  Gagnler,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  ill.  p.  97S-iB9 ;  Uie  best  traditimui 
of  Uie  perpon  and  conversation  of  th*"  prophet  ar»  d«>rived  from  Ayesha,  All  and  Abu  Horaira  fGagnler, 
torn,  it  ..  T  Ockley*s  Hist  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  U.  p  149;,  aonuuned  the  (kUiar  of  a  cat,  who  dM  in 
tfMjrea  5.  oftheBegva. 
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Arabia :  and  (be  fluency  of  his  speech  was  corrected  and  enhanced  by  the 

Practice  of  discreet  and  seasonable  silence.  With  these  powers  of  eloquence, 
[ahomet  was  an  illiterate  barbarian :  his  youth  had  never  been  instructed  ia 
the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  ;(70)  the  common  ignorance  exempted  him 
from  shame  or  reproach,  but  he  was  reduced  to  a  narrow  circle  of  existence, 
and  deprived  of  those  faithful  mirrors,  which  reflect  to  our  mind  the  minds  or 
sages  and  heroes.  Yet  the  book  of  nature  and  of  man  was  open  to  his  view ; 
aiMl  some  fancy  has  been  indulged  in  the  political  and  philosophical  observa- 
tions which  are  ascribed  to  the  Arabian  traveller, (J l)  He  compares  the 
nations  and  the  religions  of  the  earth ;  discovers  the  weakness  of  the  Persian 
and  Roman  monarcnies ;  beholds,  with  pity  and  indignation,  the  d^eneracy 
of  the  times ;  and  resolves  to  unite,  under  one  God  and  one  king,  the  iovin- 
cible  spirit  and  primitive  virtues  of  the  Arabs.  Our  more  accurate  inquiiy 
will  suggest,  that  instead  of  visiting  the  courts,  the  camps,  the  temples  of 
the  East,  the  two  journeys  of  Mahomet  into  Syria  were  confined  to  the  fairs 
of  Bostra  and  Damascus ;  that  he  was  only  thirteen  Tears  of  agre  when  be 
accompanied  the  caravan  of  his  uncle,  and  that  his  duty  compelled  him  to 
teturn  as  soon  as  he  had  disposed  of  the  merchandise  of  Cadijah.  In  these 
hastjr  and  su^rficial  excursions  the  eye  of  genius  might  disceni  some  objects 
invisible  to  his  grosser  companions ;  some  seeds  of  knowledge  might  be  cast 
t>n  a  fruitful  soil ;  but  his  ignorance  of  the  Syriac  language  must  have  checked 
his  curiosity;  and  1  cannot  perceive  in  the  life  or  writings  of  Mahomet,  that 
his  prospect  was  far  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Arabian  world.  From 
every  reeion  of  that  solitary  world,  the  pilgrims  of  Mecca  were  annually 
assembled,  by  the  calls  of  devotion  and  commerce :  in  the  free  concourse  of 
multitudes,  a  simple  citizen,  in  his  native  tongue,  might  study  the  political  state 
and  character  of  the  tribes,  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Jews  and  Christians. 
Some  useful  strangers  mij^t  be  tempted,  or  forced,  to  implore  the  rights  of 
hospitality ;  and  the  enemies  of  Mahomet  have  named  the  Jew,  the  Persian, 
and  the  Syrian  monk,  whom  they  accuse  of  lending  their  secret  aid  to  the 
composition  of  the  Koran.(72)  Conversation  enriches  the  understand iiig,  but 
solitude  is  the  school  of  genius ;  and  the  uniformity  of  a  work  denotes  the 
hand  of  a  single  artist.  From  bis  earliest  youth,  Mahomet  was  addicted  to 
religious  contemplation :  each  year,  during  the  month  of  Ramadan,  he  with* 
drew  from  the  world  and  from  the  arms  of  Cadijah :  in  the  cave  of  Hen, 
three  miles  from  Mecca,(73)  he  consulted  the  spirit  of  fraud  or  enthusiasm, 
whose  abode  is  not  in  the  heavens,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  The  faidi 
which,  under  the  name  of  Islanif  he  preached  to  his  family  and  nation,  is  com- 
pounded of  an  etemal  truth,  and  a  necessary  fiction.  That  there  is  orlt 
CHE  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God. 
it  is  the  boast  of  the  Jewish  apologist,  that  while  the  learned  nations  oc 

(70)  ThoM  who  believe  Uiat  Mahomet  could  read  or  write,  are  incapable  of  reading  what  to  writleii, 
with  another  pen,  In  the  Surato,  or  chapiera  of  the  Koran,  vU.  xilz.  levl.  Theae  texta,  and  ibe  traditioa 
•of  the  Sonna,  are  admitted  wrIUiout  doub^  bv  Abuireda  (In  ViL  c  TiL).  Ga(ntor  (Not.  ad  AbolfU.  p,  1^ 
Pocock  (Specimen,  p.  151),  Reland  (de  Rellglone  MobammedicA,  p.  »6,)  and  Sale  (Prelimlnaiy  Oto- 
4puT»e,  p.  4S).  Mr.  White,  almoet  alone,  denies  the  Icnoranea,  to  aocuae  the  Inpoature,  of  the  propbeL 
Bis  arKumenta  are  (kr  from  mtisfactory.  Two  ahort  trading  Journeya  to  thA  fain  of  Syria,  were  surely 
not  suttcient  JO  infuse  ft  actence  so  rare  among  the  citixans  of  Mecca :  it  was  not  in  the  cool  deliberata 

M         . ..  ^  conclusion  be  drawn  from  the 

ophetic  character;  moat 

\  coaverts  of  hia  own 


lily,  would  have  been  the  flnt  to  detect  and  upbraid  his  soaodafooa  hypoeriay.  (White'a  Barmoiia,  p. 
'903, 9M.    Notes,  p.  xxvl—zxx viiL) 

(71)  The  Count  de  BoulainviHicn  (Vie  de  Haliomed,  p.  90S~flS8,)  leads  bli  Arabian  puml.  like  Um 


Tdemachos  of  Feoeion,  or  the  Cvrus  of  Ramsay.  His  journey  to  the  court  of  Persia  ia  probaUy  a  Ao- 
tKHi ;  nor  can  I  trace  the  origin  of  his  ezclamailon,  "  Les  Grees  sont  pourtant  das  hommes.**  The  two 
Bvrlan  Journeys  are  expressed  by  alraast  aU  the  Arabian  wiiteia,  boch  MahooMtaoa  and  Christiana  (Gag- 
nier  ad  Abulfed.  p.  10). 

.  (79)  I  am  not  at  telsore  to  pursue  the  ttblea  or  conjectures  which  .name  the  atrangera  accused  or  aoa- 
Ipeeted  by  the  inlidels  of  Mecca  (Koran,  c  16,  p.  «B,  c  3S,  p.  Sb7,  with  Sale's  Reniarla.  Prideanx's  hUk 
of  Mahomet,  p.  »-97.  Gagnier,  Not.  ad  Abulfed.  p.  11. 74.  Maraod,  torn,  U.  p.  400).  Even  Pridoaoz 
hunhaerved  that  the  transactton  must  have  been  secret,  and  that  the  scene  lay  in  the  heart  of  Arabia. 

am)  Abulfeda  in  Vlt  c.  7,  p.  15,  Gacnler.  torn.  i.  p.  Ul  135.  The  situation  of  mount  Hera  is  remarka4 
'  AlMilftda  (Geograph.  Arab.  p.  4).  Yet  Mahomet  had  never  read  of  the  cave  of  Egeria,  uM  nocMiMi 
Mn  oonstiluabat  arnic*,  t  the  litean  OMNUit,  whec«  Minos  conversed  with  Jove  fcc. 
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antiquiiy  were  deluded  by  the  fables  of  polTtheism,  their  simple  ancestors  of 
Palestine  preserved  the  knowledg;e  and  worship  of  the  true  God.  The  moral 
attributes  of  Jehovah  may  not  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  standard  of  Rinnan 
virtue :  his  metaphysical  qualities  are  darkly  expressed ;  but  each  page  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophets  is  an  evidence  of  his  power :  the  unity  of  his 
toarne  is  inscribed  on  the  first  table  of  the  law  :  and  his  sanctuary  was  never 
defiled  bv  an^r  visible  image  of  tbe  invisible  essence.  After  the  ruin  of  the 
temple,  the  faith  of  tbe  Hebrew  exiles  was  purified,  fixed,  and  enlightened,  by 
the  spiritual  devotion  of  tbe  synagogue :  and  the  authority  of  Mahomet  will 
not  justify  his  perpetual  reproach,  that  the  Jews  of  Mecca  or  Medina  adored 
£zra  as  the  son  of  €rod.(74)  But  the  children  of  Israel  had  ceased  to  be  a 
'People ;  and  tbe  religions  ot  the  world  were  guilty,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  tbe 

{»ropbet,  of  giving  sons,  or  daughters,  or  companions,  to  the  supreme  God. 
n  the  nide  raolat^  of  the  Arabs,  tbe  crime  is  manifest  and  audacious :  the 
Sabtans  are  pooriy  excused  by  the  pre-eminence  of  tbe  first  planet,  or  intelli- 
-gecM:e  in  their. celestial  hierarchy ;  and  in  the  Magian  system  the  conflict  of 
the  two  principles  betra^rs  the  imperfectk>n  of  the  conoueror.  The  Christians  of 
.the  seventh  century  had  tnsensibly  relapsed  into  a  semblance  of  Paganism ;  their 
^public  and  private  vows  were  addressed  to  the  relics  and  images  that  disgraced 
the  temples  of  the  East :  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  was  darkened  by  a  cloud 
of  martyrs,  and  saints,  and  angels,  tbe  objects  (X  popular  veneration ;  and  the 
•CoUj^ridian  heretics,  who  flourished  in  the  fniitfuf  soil  of  Arabia,  invested  the 
Tiigin  Mary  with  the  name  and  honours  of  a  goddea8.(75)  The  mysteries  of 
the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  appear  to  contradict  the  principle  of  the  divine 
4inity.  In  their  obvious  sense,  they  introduce  three  equal  deities,  and  trans- 
Torra  the  man  Jesus  into  the  substance  of  the  Son  of  God  :(76)  an  orthodox 
•G4xnmentaiy  will  satisfy  only  a  believing  jnind:  intemperate  curkisity  and 
■xeal  had  torn  the  veil  of  tbe  sanctuary ;  and  each  cMf  the  oriental  sects 
was  eager  to  confess  that  all,  except  themselves,  deserved  the  reproach  of 
idolatry  and  polytheism.  The  creed  of  Mahomet  is  free  from  suspicion  or 
ambiguity ;  and  the  Koran  is  a  gk)riouR  testimony  to  the  unity  of  God.  Tbe 
prophet  of  Mecca  rejected  the  worship  of  idols  and  men,  of  stars  and  planets, 
•<M  tbe  rational  principle  that  whatever  rises  must  set,  that  whatever  is  born  must 
'die,  that  whatever  is  corruptible  must  decay  and  perisb.(77)  In  the  Author  of 
the  universe,  his  rational  enlbusiasm  confessed  and  adored  an  infinite  and  eternal 
being,  without  form  or  place,  without  issue  or  similitude,  present  to  our  most 
secret  thoughts,  existing  by  the  necessity  of  his  own  nature,  and  deriving  from 
bimself  all  moral  ann  intellectual  perfection.  These  sublime  truths,  thus 
announced  in  the  language  of  tbe  prophet,(78^  are  firmly  held  by  his  disciples, 
and  defined  with  metaphysical  precision  by  toe  interpreters  of  the  Koran.  A 
phikMophic  theist  might  subscribe  the  popular  creed  of  the  Mahometans  :(79) 
;a  creed  too  sublime  perhaps  for  our  present  faculties.    What  object  remains 


(74)  Ko»n,  c  9,  p.  m.  Al  Beldawt,  mod  Ifee  •Iber  eMnmeiitatote  qooced  tiy  Site,  mdhtn  to  tko 
'Charge ;  bul  I  do  oot  undentand  Uiat  it  is  ooloured  by  the  nio>i  obacure  or  absunl  tradition  of  tha  Tal- 
vaadnia. 

aS)  Holtinger,  flbt  OrienL  p.  fBOSStSL  Th«  GolljrkUan  beresy  wu  oanM  ffrora  Thrace  to  Arabia 
'  by  tome  women,  and  the  name  was  borrowed  from  tbe  n^AppK,  or  cakfs.  which  theyofiered  to  tbe 
goddess.    This  ezamtile,  that  of  BeryUns,  bishop  of  Bostra  (fiweb.  Hist.  EccMs.  I.  yL  c  33),  and  several 

•  otbeta,  may  eiease  the  leproaeb,  Arabia  heresem  ferax. 

(76)  Tbe  three  ^s  in  the  Koran  (e.  4,  p.  81,  c  S,  p.  98.)  are  obvioosly  directed  against  our  CatboOe 
mystery ;  but  the  Arabic  comoMiitaton  andeistand  then  of  tbe  Kaiber,  the  Son,  and  tlie  Viifin  Mary,  a 
heretical  Trinity,  maintained,  as  it  is  said,  by  some  Baibarians  at  the  coaneU  of  Nice  (Eutych.  Aanal. 
torn.  i.  p.  440).  Bat  the  existence  of  Uie  MarimiuU$  Is  denied  by  tbe  candid  Beausobro  (Hist  de  Manl- 
chelsme,  torn.  t.  p.  SK):  and  he  derives  tbe  mieiake  from  tbe  word  JUuaJL  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  in 
so  ne  oriental  tongues  is  of  tlie  feminine  gender,  and  is  figuratively  styled  the  motlier  of  CbriH  la  the 
gospel  of  the  Nazarenes. 

(77)  Thir  train  of  thought  is  philosophically  emnplifted  in  tbe  character  of  Abraham,  who  opposed  In 
OhaMea  the  flnt  introduction  of  idolatry  (Korea,  c.  S,  p.  lOS,  d'Herbelot.  BiMioC  OrienL  p.  13). 

(78)  Bee  tbe  Koran,  parttcuhiriy  the  second  (p.  30),  tbe  flAy-sevenib  (p.  437),  Uie  flfty-eigtath  (p.  441> 

•  etaptaia,  which  proclaim  tbe  omnlpelence  of  Uie  Cieator. 

(79)  The  most  orthodox  creeds  are  translatml  by  Pncock  (Specimen,  p.  S74. 984—992).  Ockley  (Hlit  tf 
the  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  luxii— xcv.),  Reland  ^de  Religl<»B.  Moham.  I.  i.  p.  7—13,)  and  Chardin  (voyaga 

.«n  Pene,  torn.  iv.  p.  4-48).    The  gnsat  tmih  that  God  is  without  slinUitude,  is  foolishly  crilkised  If 
•Jlaraed  (Alcoran,  torn  i.  pan  ill.  p-  87—04)  becanw  bo  mado  man  after  his  own  imafe. 
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for  the  fancy,  or  even  the  understanding,  when  we  have  abstracted  from  the* 
unknown  substance  all  ideas  of  time  and  space,  of  motion  and  matter,  of  sen- 
satiort  and  reflection  ?  The  first  principle  of  reason  and  revelation  was  coo- 
6rmed  by  the  voice  of  Mahomet :  bis  proselytes,  from  India  to  Morocco,  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Umtarictm;  ana  the  danger  of  idolatiy  has  been 
prevented  by  the  interdiction  of  images.  The  doctrine  of  eteinal  decrees  and 
absolute  predestination  is  strictly  embraced  by  the  Mahometans;  and  they 
struggle  with  the  common  difficulties,- Aow  to  reconcile  the  i)rescience  of  God 
'  with  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  man ;  how  to  explain  the  permission 
of  evil  under  the  reign  of  infinite  power  and  infinite  eoodness. 

The  God  of  nature  has  written  nb  existence  on  allhis  woiks^and  his  law  in- 
the  heart  of  man.  To  restore  the  knowledge  of  the  one  and  the  practice  ol^ 
the  other,  has  been  the  real  or  pretended  aim  of  the  prophets  of  eveiy  a^  r 
the  liberality  of  Mahomet  allQwed  to  bis  predecessors  the  same  credit  which 
be  claimed  for  himself;  and  the  chain  of  inspiration  was  prolonged  from  the 
fall  of  Adam  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Koran.(80)  Durinr  that  period,  some 
rays  of  prophetic  light  had  been  imparted  to  one  hundred  and  twentyfour 
thousand  ot  the  elect,  discriminated  by  their  respective  measure  of  virtue  and. 
grace ;  three  hundred  and  thirteen  apostles  were  sent  with  a  special  commissioii' 
to  recall  their  country  from  idolatiy  and  vice ;  one  hundred  and  four  volumes 
have  been  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  six  legislators  of  transcendent 
brightness  have  announced  to  mankind  the  six  successive  revelations  of  various 
rites,  but  of  one  immutable  religion.  The  authority  and  station  of  Adam, 
Noahy  Abraham,  Moses.  Christ,  and  Mahomet,  rise  in  just  gradation  above  each, 
other;  but  whosoever  hates  or  rejects  any  one  of  the  prophets  is  numbered 
with  the  infidels.  The  writings  of  the  patriarchs  were  extant  only  in  the 
apociyphal  copies  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  :(81^  the  conduct  of  Adam  had 
not  entitled  him  to  the  mtitude  or  respect  of  his  children ;  the  seven  precepts- 
of  Noah  were  observed  by  an  inferior  and  imperfect  class  of  the  proselytes  oi 
the  synagogue  :^82)  and  the  memoir  of  Abraham  was  obscurely  revered  by 
the  Sabians  in  his  native  land  of  Chaldea :  of  the  myriads  of  prophets,  Moses 
and  Christ  alone  lived  and  reigned:  and  the  remnant  of  the  ii^>red  writings 
was  comprised  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Toe  miraculous 
8tor^  of  Moses  is  consecrated  and  embellished  in  the  Koran  ;f 83)  and  the 
captive  Jews  enjoy  the  secret  reven^  of  imposing  their  own  oelief  on  the 
nations  whose  recent  creeds  they  dende.  For  the  authority  of  Christianity^ 
the  Mahometans  are  taught  b^  the  prophet  to  entertain  hien  and  mysterious 
reverence.(84)  "  Verily,  Christ  Jesus,  the  son  of  Maiy,  is  flie  apostle  of  God^ 
and  his  word,  which  be  conveyed  unto  Mary,  and  a  Spirit  proceeding  from 
him :  honourable  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come ;  and  one  of  those 
who  approach  near  to  the  presence  of  6od."(85)  The  wonders  of  the  genuine 
and  apocryphal  go8pels(86 )  are  profusely  heaped  on  his  head ;  and  {&  Latin 
church  has  not  disdainea  to  borrow  from  the  Koran  the  immaculate  Concept 
tion(87)  of  his  virgin  mother.    Yet  Jesus  was  a  mere  mortal ;  and  at  the  day 

(80)  Reland,  de  Relig.  Mohun.  1. 1.  p.  17— €7.  8al6*s  Preliminary  Dbeourse,  p.  73—78.  Yonm  4» 
Cbardin,  torn.  iv.  p.  38-37,  and  37—47,  for  the  Peraian  addition,  "  All  ia  Uie  Vicar  of  God !"  Yei  Um 
precise  number  or  propheia  i«  not  an  article  of  faith. 

(81)  For  the  apocryphal  hooka  of  Adam,  aee  Fabrlcias,  Codez  Pwodeplgraphiiay.T.P.  97— W;  of 
Seth,  p.  154—157 ;  of  Enoch,  p.  ISO— S19.  But  the  hoolc  of  Enoch  is  consecrated,  in  aome  meaaore,  by 
the  quotation  of  the  apostle  St.  Jude ;  and  a  long  legendary  fragment  la  alleged  by  Synoellta  and  Seallgcr.* 

(83)  The  seven  precepts  of  Noah  are  explained  by  Marabam  (Ganoa.  Cbrookua,  p.  154—180),  who 
•dopla,  on  this  occasion,  the  learning  and  credulity  of  Selden. 

(83)  The  articles  of  jftfam,  AlpoA,  Jbrakam^  JMose*,  tec.  In  the  Biblloth4que  of  d'HeibeloC,  are  gayly 
hedeclced  with  the  fknciful  legends  of  the  Mahometana,  who  have  built  on  the  groundwork  of  Bct^Cura- 
and  the  Talmud. 

/84^  Koran,  c.  7,  p.  1S8.  Jcc  c.  10,  p.  173.  tee.    D*Herfoekit,  p.  647,  tec 

(85)  Koran,  c  3,  p.  4U,  c  4,  p.  tM.    il^Hemelot,  pu  ;M»,  ice 

(86)  See  the  gospel  of  St  Thomas,  or  of  the  Infkncy,  in  the  Codez  Apoerypboa  N.T.  of  Fabrldoa,  wbO' 
collects  the  various  testimonies  concerning  it  (p.  198—158).    It  was  imbllsbed  In  Greek  by  Coteller,  an4 

.  In  Arabic  by  Sike,  who  thinks  our  present  copy  moro  recent  than  Mahomet.  Yet  bis  quolattons  agree 
with  the  original  about  the  speech  of  Christ  in  his  cradle,  his  living  birds  of  clay,  4fcc.  {SUu^  c  l,p.  168, 
16V,  c.  36,  p.  106, 199,  c  46,  p.  906.    CoteUer,  c  S,  p.  160, 161). 

(87)  It  IS  daraiy  hinted  in  the  Koran  ^c.  3,  p.  39),  and  more  cleariy  explained  by  the  tradition  of  Ui» 
6omnilBS  (Bale's  Note,  and  Maraccl,  tom.  ii.  p.  119).    In  the  zllth  ceotniy,  the  immaculaie  eouoe|» 
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of  judgment,  his  testimony  will  serve  to  condemn  both  the  Jews,  who  reject 
him  as  a  prophet,  and  the  Christians,  who  adore  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  The 
malice  of  his  enemies  aspersed  his  reputation,  and  conspired  against  his  life  } 
but  their  intention  only  was  guilty,  a  phantom  or  a  criminal  was  substituted  on 
the  cross,  and  the  innocent  saint  was  translated  to  the  seventh  heaven.(88y 
During  six  hundred  years  the  gospel  was  the  way  of  truth  and  salvation  :  but 
the  Christians  insensibly  forgot  both  the  laws  and  the  example  of  their  founder ; 
and  Mahomet  was  instructed  by  the  Gnostics  to  accuse  the  church  as  well  a^ 
the  synagogue,  of  corruptin;^  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text.(89)  The  piety 
of  Moses  and  of  Christ  rejoiced  in  the  assurance  of  the  future  prophet,  more 
illustrious  than  themselves :  the  evangelic  promise  of  the  ParacUUf  or  Holy 
Ghost,  was  prefigured  in  the  name,  and  accomplished  in  the  person,  of  Maho> 
met,(90)  the  greatest  and  the  last  of  the  apostles  of  God. 

The  communication  of  ideas  requires  a  similitude  of  thought  and  language ; 
the  discourse  of  a  {ihilosopher  would  vibrate  without  e£fect  on  the  ear  of  » 
peasant ;  yet  how  minute  is  the  distance  of  their  understandings,  if  it  be  com- 
pared with  the  contact  of  an  infinite  and  a  finite  mind,  with  the  word  of  God 
expressed  by  the  tongue  or  the  pen  of  a  mortal !  The  inspiration  of  the 
Hebrew  i>rophets,  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  of  Christ,  might  not  be  incom- 
patible with  the  exercise  ot  their  reason  and  memory ;  and  the  diversity  of  their 
genius  is  strongly  marked  in  the  style  and  composition  of  the  books  oi  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  But  Mahomet  was  content  with  a  character,  more 
humble,  yet  more  sublime,  of  a  simple  editor ;  the  substance  of  the  Koran,(91). 
according  to  himself  or  his  disciples,  is  uncreated  and  eternal :  subsistiiu;  iiy 
the  essence  of  the  Deity,  and  inscribed  with  a  pen  of  light  on  tne  table  of  his 
everlasting  decrees,  A  paper  copy  in  a  volume  of  silk  and  ^ros,  was  brought 
down  to  the  lowest  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  who,  under  the  Jewish 
economy  had  indeed  been  despatched  on  the  most  important  errands ;  and 
this  trusty  messenger  successively  revealed  the  chapters  and  verses  to  the 
Arabian  prophet.  Instead  of  a  perpetual  and  perfect  measure  of  the  divine 
will,  the  fra^ents  of  the  Koran  were  produced  at  the  discretion  of  Mahomet  r 
each  revelation  is  suited  to  the  emeigencies  of  his  policy  or  passion  ;  and  alb 
contradiction  is  removed  by  the  saving  maxim,  that  any  text  of  Scripture  is- 
abrogated  or  modified  by  any  subsequent  passage.  The  word  of  God,  and  of 
the  apostle,  was  diligently  recorded  by  his  disciples  on  palm-leaves  and  the 
shoulder-bones  of  mutton ;  and  the  pages  without  order  or  connexion,  were 
cast  into  a  domestic  chest  in  the  custody  of  one  of  his  wives.  Two  years 
after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  the  sacred  volume  was  collected  and  published  by 
his  friend  and  successor  Abubeker :  the  work  was  revised  by  the  caliph  Othman, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  He&^'ra ;  and  the  various  editions  of  the  Koran,, 
assert  the  same  miraculous  privilege  of  a  uniform  and  incorruptible  text.  In 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  or  vanity,  the  prophet  rests  the  truth  ot  his  mission  on 
the  merit  of  his  book,  audaciously  challenges  both  men  and  angels  to  imitate 
the  beauties  of  a  single  page,  and  presumes  to  assert  that  God  alone  could 

tion  wu  condemned  by  St.  Bernard  as  a  pieeumptuoui  novelty  (Fra.  Pac^  Iitoria  del  Concllio  di 
Trenio,  1. 11.) 

..9S)  See  the  Koran,  e.  3,  ▼.  S3,  and  c  4,  ▼.  ISO,  of  Maraoere  edition.  Deus  eat  pneslantlMlniue  doloao- 
agentlura  (an  odd  praiM). . .  .nee  eruclflzemnl  eum,  aed  objeeta  eel  els  rimiHtudo :  an  expreiiion  that  may 
ault  with  the  •yttem  or  the  Docetee;  hot  the  oommentaton  believe  (Maracct,  torn.  ii.  p.  113—115. 173. 
Sale,  p.  43. 43.  79),  that  another  man,  a  friend,  or  an  enemy,  was  crucified  in  the  likeness  of  Jesas :  a> 
Abie  which  il»ey  bad  read  In  the  fospel  of  BL  Barnabas,  and  which  bad  been  started  as  early  as  the  timo 
of  Ireneus,  by  some  Ebl<mlte  heretics  (Beaosobre,  Ulst.  du  Manlchelsme,  tom.  U.  p.  S5.  Mosheim  do 
Keb.  Christ,  p.  3S3). 

(89)  This  charge  is  obscurely  nrged  in  the  Koran  (c  3,  p.  45) :  but  neither  Mahomet,  nor  his  followeii, 
are  sufficiently  versed  la  lantuages  and  criticism  to  give  any  weight  or  eoioar  to  their  suspicions.  Ynt  tho 
Ari8n»  and  Nestortans  could  relate  some  stories,  and  the  illlieiaie  prophet  might  listen  to  the  bold  asser- 
tions if  tne  Manicnvans.    See  Beaosobre,  tom.  1.  p  991— 305 

(90i  Amona  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  wMch  are  perverted  1>y  the  ftaud  or  igno- 
rance of  the  Hussulroans,  they  apply  to  tlic  prophet  the  promise  of  the  ParacUUf  or  Comfbrter,  whicli 
had  been  already  usurped  by  the  Moiitanlsts  and  Manlchsans  (Beaosobre,  Hist  Critique  du  Manlcheisme,. 
tom.  1.  p.  983,  Ice.),  and  the  easy  change  of  leuent  ircocicXvroc  for  mpacXifTor,  affords  the  etymology  of  thm 
name  or  Mohammed  (Maraccl,  torn.  i.  part  1.  p.  15—^. 

'91)  For  the  Koran,  see  d'Herbelot,  p.  85-68  Maraccl,  tom.  i.  In  Vlt  Mo*iammed.  p  3»-45  Salfe 
Pwllmlnary  Discourse,  p.  56— 7a 
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dictate  his  inoompftnble  perfonnance.(92)  This  aiguiiient  is  most  poweHbHjr 
addressed  to  a  devout  Arabian»  whose  mind  is  attuned  to  &i(h  aod  rapture, 
whose  ear  is  delighted  by  the  music  of  souuds,  and  whose  ienorance  is  incapa- 
ble of  comparing  the  jproductions  oi'  human  geniu8.(93}  The  harmony  and 
copiousness  of  style  wifl  not  reach,  in  a  versioni  the  Europeao  iii6del :  be  wiU 
peruse  with  impatience  the  endless  incoherent  rhapsody  of  £BibIe,and  piecepty 
<and  declamation,  which  seldom  excites  a  sentiment  or  an  idea,  which  sometimes 
crawls  in  the  dust,  and  is  soinetimes  lost  in  the  clouds.  The  divine  attributes 
•exalt  the  fancy  of  the  Arabian  missionary ;  but  bis  loftiesl  streinB  must  yield  to 
the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  book  of  Job,  composed  in  a  veioote  as^  in  the 
same  country  and  in  the  same  langttage.(94)  It  the  compositioo  ctf*  tbe  Koran 
exceed  the  fiM:ulties  of  a  man,  to  what  superior  iDtelligence  should  we  ascribe 
the  Iliad  of  Homer  or  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes  ?  In  all  religions,  the 
iife  of  tbe  founder  supplies  the  silence  of  his  written  reveklioa ;  the  savir^ 
of  Mahomet  were  so  manv  lessons  of  truth ;  his  actions  so  many  examples  of 
virtue ;  and  the  public  ana  private  memorials  were  preserved  by  his  wives 
and  companions.  At  tbe  end  of  tviFO  hundred  years,  the  iSbiifia  or  oral  law  was 
£xed  and  consecrated  by  the  laboure  of  Al  Bocbari,  who  discriminated  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  cenuine  traditions,  from  a  mass  of  three 
iumdred  thousand  reports,  of  a  more  doubtful  or  spurious  character.  Each  day 
the  pious  author  prayed  in  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and  jierfbrmed  his  abhitions 
with  tbe  water  of  Zemzem :  the  pages  were  successively  deposited  on  the 
iwlpit,  aod  the  sepulchre  of  tbe  apostte ;  and  tbe  work  has  been  approved  by 
•the  four  orthodox  aecls  of  tbe  Sonoites.(9S) 

The  mission  of  tbe  ancient  prophets,  ot  Moses  Mid  of  Jesus,  bad  been  coo- 
^rrned  hj  many  splendid  prodigies ;  and  MabooMt  was  repeatedly  wged,  by 
4he  inhabitaots  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  to  produce  a  similar  evidence  of  his 
divine  legation;  to  call  down  from  heaven  the  angel  of  tbe  volume  of  his  reve- 
lation, to  create  a  garden  in  tbe  desert,  or  to  kindk  a  conflamtion  in  the 
•unbelieving  city.  As  often  as  he  is  pressed  hy  the  demands  of  the  Koreish,  be 
involves  himself  in  Uie  obscure  boast  of  vision  and  prophecy,  appeals  to  the 
Internal  proofs  of  bis  doctrine,  and  shields  himself  behind  the  providence  of 
God,  who  refuses  those  signs  and  wonders  that  would  depreciate  the  merit  of 
&itb,  and  aggravate  the  guilt  of  infidelity.  But  the  modest  or  angiy  tone  of 
4iis  apologies  oetrays  his  weakness  and  vexation ;  and  these  Damages  of  scandal 
establish,  beyond  suspicion,  tbe  integrity  of  tbe  Konm.(96)  The  votaries  of 
Marhomet  are  more  assured  than  himself  of  his  miraculoiM  ffiAs,  and  their  con- 
fidence and  credulity  increase  as  they  are  farther  removed  from  the  time  and 
place  of  his  spiritual  exploits.  They  believe  or  affirm  that  trees  went  forth  to 
meet  him  ;  tmit  he  was  saluted  by  stones ;  that  water  rushed  from  his  fingera ; 
4hat  he  fed  the  hungiy,  cured  the  sick,  and  raised  tbe  dead ;  tbat  a  beam 
.-f^roaned  to  him  :  that  a  camel  complained  to  bim ;  that  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
informed  him  of  its  being  poisoned ;  and  that  both  animate  and  inanimate 
nature  were  equally  sulgect  to  tbe  apostle  of  Grod.(97)    His  dream  of  a  noc- 

I  Koran,  c  17,  ▼.  8S.    in  Sste,  pw  93S,  838.    la  MMaed,  p.  410.* 

B  equalled  or  roTpmwgd  by  »  hnmaD  pen 


(98)  Koran,  c  17,  ▼.  8S.    in  Seie,  pw  93S,  838.    In  Mitaeei,  p.  41 

(93)  Vet  a  aect  of  Arablam  wae  persuaded,  that  It  might  m  c 

Pocoek,  Sueciaiea,  p.  881,  Ac),  and  Maraod  (Uie  poiemlc  k  to 


(Pocoek,  Sueciaea,  p.  881,  Ac),  and  Maraod  (Uie  potemlc  k  too  hard  for  the  trsnriaior)  derkica  t^ 
.Thymine  aneeiation  of  the  noot  applauded  paeiine  (lorn.  t.  paitii.  p*  00—75). 

(94)  CoHoqula  (whether  leal  or  fkbukwi)  in  media  AraUa  al«ue  ah  Arabiboe  haUta  (Lowtb,  de  Ptoeri 
Hebraonim  Prelect.  zxzU.  zzxiU.  xxmW.  wiUi  hie  German  edllnr  Mtcbaelie,  Epinetron  iv.)  Yet 
Mlchaelli  (p.  S71— 673,)  haa  detected  many  EgypUaa  kmagee,  tbe  elepbantlaeie,  papyroa,  itlie.  croeo 

Ac    The  lantuage  if  arofaiguouity  stvied  dffriiKee-/Mr»a.    The  lewniblance  of  the  lieier  dialeoia 

much  more  vWbie  in  their  childhood  than  in  tiieir  mature  age.  (Hicbaetti,  p.  688.    BchMltena,  la  Pr»- 
ifct.Job.)t 

(SS)  ^  BoeharidledA.H.a9L    See  d*Heihelo|,  p.  808. 416. 897.    O^nler,  MoC  ad  AhidM.  c  IS, 

'^  («n  Sm  more  remarkably,  Koran,  c.  8. 6. 18,  H.  17.    Prideanx  (Life  of  MahanMl,  Bw  18, 10.)  baa  co^ 
'NiMied  the fmponnr.    Matacci,  with  a  more  learned  appatatna,  hae  ebown  that  tiie  pamngei  which 


aiieny  hie  miraelei  are  dear  and jmitive  (Alcoran,  kMi.  1.  part  ii.  p.  7—18),  and  Iboaa  wfakb  aeeai  to  anvt 
Uiem,  are  ambtguoas  and  Ineuaeinnt  '>  18—88). 
(07)  See  the  Specimen  Hid.  Arabam,  tbe  text  of  Abulptaaraglaa,  p.  17,  the  notei  of  Pocoek,  in  187— 


(07)  aee  the  Specimen  Hid.  Arabam,  tbe  text  of  Abuipharagfcia,  p.  17,  the  notei  of  Pocoek,  pi  197— 
lOS.  D*lferfoeiot,  Bllilimb^ue  Orientate,  p.  76, 77.  VoyaeeedeCbmdln.tom.iv.  p.  800— 899^  Maraeel 
tAleoraa,  torn.  1.  p.  88—64,)  hae  mort  laborloudy  odiected  and  confuted  the  mlraeiei  and  prapheBiaa  of 
Vahoowti  which,  aeconilng  to  eome  writere,  amount  to  three  thousand. 
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tiimal  fiMVMj  is  sertoiuly  described  as  a  real  and  corporeal  transaction.  A 
omtenous  animal,  the  Borak,  conv^ed  him  from  tbe  temple  of  Mecca  to  that 
or  Jemsakin :  with  his  companion  Gabriel,  he  successiveljr  ascended  tbe  aeve« 
heavens,  and  reoeiTed  and  repaid  tbe  salutations  of  tbe  patriarchs,  the  prophet^ 
and  the  anzels,  in  their  respective  mansionB.  Beyond  the  seventh  heaven* 
Mahomet  alone  was  permitted  to  proceed ;  he  passed  the  veil  of  anityt 
approached  within  two  bow-shots  of  tbe  throne,  and  feit  a  cold  that  pierced 
bim  to  the  heart,  when  his  shoulder  was  touched  by  the  hand  of  God.  Ahet 
this  familiar  though  important  conversation,  he  again  descended  to  Jemsalemi 
remounted  tlie  Borak,  returned  to  Mecca,  and  performed  in  the  tenth  part  of  a 
night  the  journey  of  many  thousand  year8.(98)  According  to  Another  legend, 
the  apostle  confounded  in  a  national  assembly  the  malicious  challenge  of  the 
Koreish.  His  resistless  word  split  asunder  the  orb  of  the  moon :  the  obedient 
planet  etooped  from  her  station  in  the  sky,  accomplished  the  seven  revolutions 
round  the  Caaba,  saluted  Mahomet  in  toe  Arabian  tongue,  and  suddenly  con^ 
tracting  her  dimensions,  entered  at  the  collar,  and  ismied  forth  thrtMjgh  the 
sleeve,  of  his  shirt.(M)  The  vulgar  are  amused  with  these  marvellous 
tales ;  but  the  gravest  of  the  Mussulman  doctois  imitate  tbe  modesty  of  tbeir 
master,  and  indulee  a  latitude  of  f^idi  or  interpretation.(lOO)  They  might 
speciously  allege,  that  in  preaching  the  religion,  it  was  needless  to  violate  the 
harmony,  of  nature ;  that  a  creed  unclouded  with  mystery  may  be  excused 
from  miracles ;  and  that  the  8w<m^  of  Mahomet  was  not  less  potent  than  the 
rod  of  Muses. 

The  polytheist  is  oppressed  and  distracted  by  the  variety  of  superstition :  a 
thousand  ntes  of  Egyptian  oriein  were  interwoven  with  the  essence  of  the 
Mosaic  law :  and  tbe  spirit  of  the  gospel  had  evaporated  in  the  pageantry  of 
the  church.  The  propnet  of  Mecca  was  temptea  by  prejudice,  or  policy,  or 
patriotism,  to  sanctify  the  rites  of  Arabians,  and  the  customs  of  visiting  the  holy 
stone  of  the  Caaba.  But  the  precepts  of  Mahomet  himself  inculcate  a  more  sim- 
ple and  rational  piet^ :  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms,  are  the  religious  duties  of  a 
Mussulman:  and  be  is  encouraged  to  nope,  that  prayer  will  carry  him  halfway 
to  God,  fasting  will  bring  him  to  the*  door  of  his  palace,  and  alms  will  gain  him 
admittance.(^lul)  1.  According  to  tbe  tradition  of  the  nocturnal  journey,  the 
apostle,  in  his  personal  conference  with  (he  Deity,  was  commanded  to  impose 
on  his  disciples  the  daily  obligation  of  fifty  prayers.  By  the  advice  of  Moees, 
he  applied  lor  an  alleviation  ot*  ttiis  intolenble  burthen ;  the  number  was  gra- 
dually reduced  to  five ;  without  any  dispensation  of  business  or  pleasure,  or 
time  or  place :  the  devotion  of  the  iai^ful  is  repeated  at  daybreak,  at  noon,  in 
the  afternoon,  in  the  evening,  and  at  the  first  watch  of  the  nirht :  and,  in  the 
present  decay  of  religioiks  lervour,  our  ttavetlen  are  edified  by  the  profound 


(08)  The  noetamal  Jonrntsr  to  drcttiMttntlal^  nittai  by  AbnlTedm  (tm  yit  MobauMd.  e.  1«,  p.  33), 
«iriio  wlahes  lo  Uiuik  it  •  vWoo :  by  PrMeaui  (p.  31^40),  who  aggrmvataf  the  abeurdittos;  mod  by  6ii(- 
iiier  (torn.  i.  p.  35-2—343),  who  (tedaies,  from  the  xemloui  Al  Jftnoabl,  that  to  deny  this  Journey,  is  lo  dl** 
believe  the  Koran.  Vet  the  Koran,  witlioul  aamtaf  elllier  bearen,  er  JenMaleea,  or  Hecca,  baa  oafy 
dropped  a  iiiysierioaB  Mat ;  Laus  SH  aul  wanilallt  aervam  aauai  ab  oratorio  Haiam  ad  oraiorloni  reaMtla* 
ainiuiii  (Koran,  c  17,  v.  I,  la  Maracci,  loin.  IL  p.  407 ;  tot  8ale*a  veraion  la  more  lloeotioiis).  A  aleoder 
iMuii*  for  the  aSrlal  atrueture  of  tradition. 

(99)  In  ibn  prophetic  Mjrla,  which  nam  Uie  pnaentor  mat  (tor  tbe  fctnra,  Mabomel  had  eald :  Appva- 
ainquavk  bora  ec  ■eiwa  eM  luiyi  (Koran,  c  M,  v.  1,  la  MaraccL  torn.  ii.  pb  686).  Thia  flgure  of  rbetorie 
haa  boHii  converted  into  a  fact,  which  ia  aald  to  be  attested  by  the  rooet  respectable  eye-wluwea 
(Maraud,  torn.  11.  p.«W).  Tbe  leatlval  la  ■till  celebiMed  by  the  Petalam  (Cbardfai,  torn.  iv.  p.  Ml) ;  and  Uw 
togeiid  to  tediouidy8p«na«l7Ga8ider(ViedeMahonwt,ton.Lp.  183--S34),onthefh1Ui,Mit8hoold 
ae<rin,  of  the  creduioua  Al  Jannabi.  Yet  a  Mahometan  doctor  baa  arraigned  the  credit  of  the  principal 
wUmea  (apud  Pooock,  Speduieii,  p.  1S7) ;  the  bait  interpreteia  are  content  with  the  simple  aense  of  the 
Koran  (Al  Beidaw!,  apud  BolUnfer,  fliat.  Orient.  L  U.  p.  3DS) ;  and  the  iHeiweof  Abollbda  la  worthy  of  a 
prince  nnd  a  phlloaoplier.* 

(ISO)  Abuliiharaafns,  In  Speehnai,  HIat.  Arab.  p.  17;  and  Us  ahepUctaB  la  JiMttM  In  tbe  MMsa  df 
fwock,  p.  190—194,  from  the  purest  authorities. 

(101)  The  moat  authentic  account  of  these  preeepta,  pili 
Ii  extracted  fVpm  the  Persian  and  Arabian  theolociani   ' 
(in  hia  excellent  treatise  de  Reiljrione  Mohammedici,  ... 

«n  Ferae,  torn.. I  v.  p.  47— I9S).    Maracci  ta  a  partial  accuser;  bttt  tbe  Jeweltei 
«  phlloao|iher ;  and  Reland.  h  Judlclotts  student,  had  tmvelled  over  tbe  east  In  bis  cloeet  at  UtrNdit.    Tba 
ibuneentb  letter  of  Toumefort  (Voyage  du  Ijevant*  torn  II.  p.  3SS— 3SS^  oetavo.)  dsssrlbBa  wbat  ba  bad 
aaen  ofthe  raHglon  of  tbe  Tartca. 
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iHimilify  and  attention  of  tbe  Turks  and  Persian^.  Ckanliness  is  the  key  oi 
prayer :  tbe  frequent  lustration  of  tbe  hands,  the  face,  and  the  body,  which  was 
practised  of  old  by  the  Arabs,  is  solemnlj^  enjoined  by  the  Koran ;  and  a  per- 
mission is  formally  granted  to  supply  with  sand  the  scarcity  of  water.  Th« 
words  and  attitude  of  supplication,  as  it  is  performed  either  sittiiig,  or  standinfj^, 
or  prostrate  on  the  eround,  are  prescribed  by  custom  or  authority,  but  toe 
prayer  is  poured  forth  in  short  ana  fervent  ejaculations ;  tbe  measure  of  zeal  is 
not  exhausted  by  a  tedious  liturey ;  and  each  Mussulman,  for  his  own  person^ 
is  invested  with  the  character  of  a  priest.  Among:  tbe  theists,  who  reject  the 
use  of  imafijes,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrain  the  wanderings  of  the 
&ncy,  by  directing  the  eve  and  the  thought  towards  a  keUa^oT  visible  point  of 
the  horizon.  The  prophet  was  at  first  inclined  to  gratify  the  Jews  by  the 
choice  of  Jerusalem ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  a  more  natural  partiality ;  andt 
five  times  every  day  the  eves  of  the  nations  at  Astracan,  at  Fez,  at  Delhi,  are 
devoutly  turned  to  tbe  holy  temple  of  Mecca.  Yet  every  spot  for  the  service 
of  God  is  equally  pure :  the  Mahometans  indifierentlypray  in  their  chamber  or 
in  the  street.  As  a  distinction  from  the  Jews  and  Christians,  the  Friday  in 
each  week  is  set  apart  for  the  useful  institution  of  public  worship :  the  people 
are  assembled  in  tne  mosque  and  imam  :^some  respectable  elder  ascends  the 
pulpit  to  b^in  the  prayer  and  pronounce  the  sermon.  But  the  Mahometan 
religion  is  destitute  of  priesthood  or  sacrifice ;  and  the  independent  spirit  oi 
fanaticism  looks  down  with  contempt  on  the  ministers  and  the  slaves  of  supei^ 
stition.*  II.  The  voluntary(102)  penance  of  the  ascetics,  the  torment  and  gtorv 
of-  their  lives,  was  odious  to  a  prophet  who  censured  In  his  companions  a  rasn 
yow  of  abstaining  from  flesh,  and  wolhen,  and  sleep  :  and  firmJy  declared,  that 
he  would  suffer  no  monks  in  bis  rel^ion.(l03)  Yet  he  instituted,  in  each  year,, 
a  fast  of  thirty  days ;  and  strenuously  recommended  the  observance,  as  a  dis- 
cipline which  punfies  the  soul  and  subdues  the  .body,  as  a  salutaiy  exercise  oi 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  his  apostle.  During  the  month  of  Ramadan, 
from  the  rising  to  the  settine  of  the  sun,  the  Mussulman  abstains  from  eating  and 
drinkiqg,  and  women,  and  baths,  and  perfumes ;  from  all  nourishment  that  can 
restore  his  strength,  from  all  pleasure  that  can  gratify  his  senses.  In  the  revo* 
lution  of  the  lunar  year,  the  Kamadan  coincides  by  tunis  with  the  winter  cold 
and  the  summer  heat ;  and  the  patient  martyr,  without  assuaging  his  thirst  with 
a  drop  of  water,  must  expect  the  close  of  a  tedious  and  sultry  day.  The  inter* 
diction  of  wine,  peculiar  to  some  orders  of  priests  or  hermits,  is  converted  bj 
Mahomet  alone  into  a  positive  and  general  law  ;(104)  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  globe  has  abjured  at  his  command  the  use  of  that  salutaiy,  thou^ 
dangerous,  liquor.  These  painful  restraints,  are,  doubtless,  infringed  by  the 
libertine  and  eluded  by  the  hypocrite :  but  the  .legislator,  by  whom  they  are 
enacted,  cannot  surely  be  accused  of  alluring  his  proselytes  oy  the  indulgence 
of  their  sensual  appetites.  III.  The  charity  of  the  Mahometans  descends  to  the 
animal  creation ;  and  the  Koran  repeatedly  inculcates,  not  as  a  merit,  but  as  & 
strict  and  indispensable  duty,  the  relief  of  the  Indigent  and  unfortunate.  Maho- 
met, perhaps,  is  the  only  lawgiver  who  has  defined  the  precise  measure  oi 
charity :  tbe  standard  may  vary  with  the  decree  and  nature  of  property,  as  it 
consists  either  in  money,  in  com  and  cattle,  m  fruits  or  merchandise  ;  but  tbe 
Mussulman  does  not  accomplish  the  law,  unless  he  bestows  a  tenth  of  his  reve- 
nue ;  and  if  his  conscience  accuses  him  of  fraud  or  extortion,  the  tenth,  under 
the  idea  of  restitution,  is  enlarged  iO9iJifth.{l0S)    Benevolence  is  the  foundation 

(103)  Mahomet  (Salens  Koran,  c  9,  p.  153,)  reproaches  Uie  Chrirtiant  with  taking  their  piiestfl  and 
monks  for  their  lords,  besides  God.  Yet  Haraoci  (Prodromus,  part  iii.  p.  09, 70,)  excuses  tbe  worship^ 
espeeiallv  of  the  pope,  and  quotes,  flrom  the  Koran  ilself,  the  case  of  EbUs,  or  Satan,  who  viras  cast  from, 
heaven  for  refusing  to  adore  Adam. 

(103)  Koran,  c.  5,  p.  M,  and  Sale's  note,  which  refers  to  the  authority  of  Jallaloddin  and  Al  Beidawl.. 
D'Herbelot  declares,  that  Mahomet  condemned  la  «m  reUgUut*;  and  that  the  first  swarms  of  fakirs, 
aervMcs,  *c.  dia  noi  appear  ti:t  after  the  vear  300  of  the  Hcsira  f  BlblloL  Orient,  p.  99S.  718). 

(104)  See  the  double  prohibition  (Koran,  c  3,  p.  25,  c  5,  p.  M).  tne  one  lu  Ute  style  of  a  iedslator.  the 
other  m  that  of  a  fanatic  The  public  and  private  motives  of  Mahomet  are  investigated  by  Prideaux 
(Life  of  Mahome^  p.  0»-44,)  and  Sale  (Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  134). 

/105)  The  jeaiou^  of  Maraccl  (Prodromus,  part  iv  p.  33.)  prompts  him  to  enomeraie  tbe  more  Itbenfr 
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•I  justice^  since  we  are  forbid  to  injure  those  whom  we  are  bound  to  assist.  A 
prophet  may  reveal  the  secrets  of  heaven  and  of  futeritj ;  but  in  his  moral 
precepts  he  can  only  repeat  the  lessons  of  our  own  hearts. 

The  two  articles  of  belief,  and  the  four  practical  duties  of  fslaro,  are  guarded 
by  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  the  faith  of  the  Mussulman  is  devoutly  fixed 
on  the  event  of  the  judgment  and  the  last  day.  The  prophet  has  not  presumed 
to  determine  the  moment  of  that  awful  catastrophe,  though  he  darkly  announces 
the  signs,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  which  will  precede  the  universal  dissolution, 
when  life  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  order  of  creation  shall  be  confounded  in 
the  primitive  chaos.  At  the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  new  worlds  will  start  into 
being ;  angels,  genii,  and  men  will  arise  from  the  dead,  and  the  human  soul 
will  ag[ain  be  united  to  the  body.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  was  first 
entertained  by  the  Egyptians  ;(106)  and  their  mummies  were  embalmed^  their 
pyramids  were  constructed,  to  preserve  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  soul,  during 
a  period  of  three  thousand  years.  But  the  attempt  is  partial  and  unavailing ; 
and  it  is  with  a  more  philosophic  spirit  that  Mahomet  relies  on  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Creator,  whose  word  can  reanimate  the  breathless  clay,  and  collect  the 
innumerable  atoms,  that  no  longer  retain  their  form  or  substance.(107)  The 
intermediate  state  of  the  soul  it  is  hard  to  decide ;  and  those  who  most  firmly 
believe  her  immaterial  nature,  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  she  can  think 
or  act  without  the  agency  of  the  oiigans  of  sense. 

The  reunion  of  the  soul  and  body  will  be  followed  by  the  final  judgment  of 
mankind,  and,  in  his  copy  of  the  Magian  picture,  the  prophet  has  too  »ithfully 
represented  the  forms  ofproceedin^,  and  even  the  slow  and  successive  opera- 
tbns  of  an  earthly  tribunal.  By  bis  intolerant  adversaries  he  is  upbraided  for 
eztendine,  even  to  themselves,  the  hope  of  salvation,  for  asserting  the  blackest 
heresy,  that  every  man  who  believes  in  God,  and  accomplishes  good  works, 
may  expect  in  the  last  day  a  favourable  sentence.  Such  rational  indifference 
is  ill  adapted  to  the  character  of  a  fanatic :  nor  m  it  probable  that  a  messenger 
from  heaven  should  depreciate  the  value  and  necessity  of  his  own  revelation. 
in  the  idiom  of  the  Koran,(108^  the  belief  of  God  is  inseparable  from  that  of 
Mahomet :  the  good  works  are  tnose  which  he  has  enioined ;  and  the  two  quali* 
fications  imply  the  profession  of  Islam,  to  which  all  nations  and  all  sects  are 
equally  invited.  Their  spiritual  blindness,  though  excused  by  ignorance  and 
crowned  with  virtue,  will  oe  scoumd  with  everlasting  torments ;  and  the  tears 
which  Mahomet  shed  over  the  tomb  of  his  mother,  for  whom  he  was  forbidden 
to  pray,  display  a  striking  contrast  of  humanity  and  enthusiasm.(l09)  The 
doom  of  the  inndela  is  common :  the  measure  of  their  guilt  and  punishment  is 
determined  by  the  degree  of  evidence  which  they  have  rejected,  b^  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  errors  which  they  have  entertained  :  the  eternal  mansions  of  the 
Christians,  the  Jews,  the  Sabians,  the  Maffians,  and  the  idolaters,  are  sunk  below 
each  other  in  the  abyss;  and  the  lowest  bell  is  reserved  for  the  faithless  hypo- 
crites who  have  assumed  the  mask  of  religion.  After  the  mater  part  of  man- 
kind has  been  condemned  for  their  opinions,  the  true  believers  only  will  be 
judged  bjr  their  actions.  The  good  and  evil  of  each  Mussulman  will  be  accu- 
lately  weighed  in  a  real  or  al^gorical  balance,  and  a  singular  mode  of  com- 
r 

•Inw  of  Um  Catholki  of  Rome.  FiftMn  great  hoipitali  are  open  to  many  thoannd  patlenta  and  pilkriiM, 
Afteen  hundred  maidens  are  annually  porUoned,  flfty-dx  charily  ■chooia  are  founded  for  both  wxes,  ono 
hundred  and  twenty  confhKlernltleB  relieve  the  wantt  of  their  brethren,  dec  The  benevolence  of  London 
Is  Mill  more  extensive ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  much  more  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  humanity,  than  to  th« 
felicion,  of  the  peo|^. 

(106)  Sea  (leredotus  (I.  II.  c  193,)  and  our  leaned  countryman  Sir  John  Marsham  (Canon.  Chronleus, 
p.  46.  The  *A^  of  the  same  writer  (p.  254—4^740  is  an  elaborate  sketch  of  the  Infernal  regions,  as 
they  were  painted  by  the  Amey  of  the  Egyntians  and  Greeks,  of  the  poets  and  philosophers  ttfaDliquity. 

(107)  The  Koran  (c.  S,  p.  950,  &c.  ofSale,  p.  3S ;  of  Maracci,  p.  97,)  relates  an  Ingenious  miracle, 
which-satlsfled  theeuiioeUv,  and  confirmed  the  faith,  of  Abraham. 

(106)  The  candid  Reland  has  demonstrated,  that  Mahomet  damns  all  unbelievers  (de  Religion.  Moham. 
p.  1S8— 149) ;  that  devlis  will  not  be  finally  saved  (p.  106— lOD) ;  that  paradise  will  not  seMy  consist  o^ 
•corporeal  delights  (p.  199—905) :  and  that  women's  souls  are  Immortal  (p.  905— 90U). 

(109)  Al  Beidawl,  apud  8ale,  Koran,  c.  0,  p.  164.  The  refusal  to  pray  for  an  unbelieving  kindred,  in 
tastifled,  according  to  Mahomet,  by  the  duty  of  a  prophet,  and  the  example  of  Abraham,  wim  reprobated 
Ills  own  tether  as  an  emmiT  of  God.    Yet  Abraham  (he  adds,  c  9,  v.  116,  Maracci,  torn.  li.  p.  317,)  fait 
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penaation  will  be  allowed  ibr  the  payment  of  tnf  unes :  the  aggpeaww  will  reTviMl 
ao  equivalent  of  his  own  good  aclKiiii»  ku  the  benefit  of  the  person  whom  he 
has  wronged ;  and  if  he  should  be  destitute  of  nny  moral  property,  the  weight 
of  his  sins  will  be  loaded  with  an  adequate  share  of  the  dements  ol'  the  suflferer. 
AcGordir^  as  the  shares  of  guilt  or  virtue  shall  preponderate*  tlie  sentence  will 
be  pronounced*  and  all,  without  distinction,  will  pass  over  the  sharp  and  pertkNia 
bridge  of  the  abyss :  but  the  innocent,  treading  in  the*  ibutsleps  of  Mahomet^ 
will  gloriously  enter  the  gates  ofparadbe,  while  the  guilty  will  £ill  inlothe  first 
and  mildeitof  the  seven  hells.  The  term  of  expiation  will  varr  from  nine  bun* 
dred  to  seven  thousand  years ;  but  tlie  prophet  has  judiciousfy  pnunised,  that 
mil  bis  disciples,  whatever  may  be  their  sins,  shall  be  saved,  by  their  own  faith 
and  his  intercession,  from  eternal  damns tiun.  It  is  not  surpnsing  that  super* 
stition  should  act  most  powerfully  on  the  lears  of  her  votaries,  since  the  human 
fancy  can  paint  with  more  eoeiigy  the  misery  than  the  bliss  of  a  future  life- 
With  the  two  sinople  elements  ol  darkness  and  fire,  we  create  a  sensation  of 
pain,  which  may  o9  aggravated  to  an  infinite  degree  by  the  idea  of  endles» 
duration.  But  toe  same  idea  operates  with  an  opposite  effect  on  the  continuity 
of  pleasure ;  and  too  much  of  our  present  eiijoyiiMrnts  is  obtained  from  the  relief 
or  the  comparison  of  evil.  It  is  natural  enough  that  an  Arabian  prophet  should 
dwell  with  rapture  on  the  groves,  the  kiuotaiin,  and  the  rivers  ot  paradise ;  but 
instead  of  inspiring^  the  blessed  inhabitants  with  a  liberal  taste  for  harmony  and 
science,  conversation  and  friendship,  he  idly  celebrates  the  pearls  and  diamonds, 
the  robes  of  silk,  palaces  of  marble,  dishes  of  gold,  rich  wines,  artificial  daio 
ties,  numerous  attendants,  and  the  whole  train  of  sensual  and  costly  luvunrr 
which  becomes  hisipid  to  the  owner,  even  in  the  short  period  of  this  mortal  life. 
Seventy-two  H<mri$f  or  black-eyed  ^irls,  of  resplendent  beauty,  blooming 
youth,  virgin  purity,  and  exquisite  sensibility,  will  be  created  for  the  use  of  the 
meanest  believer;  a  moment  of  pleasure  will  be  prolonged  to  a  thousand  years, 
and  his  faculties  will  be  increased  a  hundred  fold,  to  render  him  worthy  of  bia 
felicity.  Notwithstanding  a  vulgar  prejudice,  the  rates  of  heaven  will  be  open 
to  both  sexes ;  but  Mahomet  has  not  specified  the  male  companions  of  the 
female  elect,  lest  he  should  either  alarm  the  jealousy  of  their  former  hustiands, 
or  disturb  their  felicity,  by  the  suspicion  of  an  everlasting  marriage.  This 
image  of  a  carnal  paradise  has  provoked  the  indignation,  perhaps  the  envy,  ol 
the  monks :  they  declaim  against  the  impure  religion  of^  Mahomet ;  mki  his 
modest  apologists  are  driven  to  the  poor  excuse  of  heures  and  allegories.  But 
the  sounder  and  more  consistent  party  adhere,  without  shame,  to  the  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  Koran :  useless  would  be  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
unless  it  were  restored  to  the  possession  and  exercise  of  its  worthiest  laculties  ; 
and  the  union  of  sensual  and  intellectual  enjoyment  is  requisite  to  complete  tlie 
happiness  of  the  double  animal,  the  perfect  man.  Yet  the  joys  of  the  Maho- 
metan paradise  will  not  be  confined  to  the  indulgence  of  luxury  and  appetite ; 
and  the  prophet  has  expressly  declared,  that  all  meaner  happiness  will  be  for- 
eotten  and  despised  by  the  saints  and  martyrs,  who  shall  be  admitted  to  tfal 
beatitude  of  the  divine  vision.(llO) 
[A.  D.  609.]    The  first  and  most  arduous  conquests  of  Mahomet(lll)  wen 

(110)  FV>rilie  dsf  ofjudgiMiit,  btU,  pftnuliae,  Ibc  eooault  die  Komn  (c  9,  ▼.  95,  c.  58. 78,  Sec) ;  wldi 
Marocci'i  virulent,  but  leanwd,  refutuUoB  (lo  his  nofeeu,  and  In  the  Prodromut,  part  iv.  p.  7&  ISO.  IS, 
itc  ) ;  d'Herbelot,  BibllothS^ue  Orleautle,  p.  388.  375.  Relaad  (p.  47-61 ;)  and  Bale  (p.  IS— Ul3).  The 
original  Ideas  of  the  Magi  are  daiUy  and  doubU'ully  explofed  by  their  apologtat  Dr.  Hyde  (HtaL  Rellgkonie 
Peraarum,  c  33,  p.  402—412,  Oxon.  1760).  In  the  article  of  Mahomet,  Baykt  haa  ahowa  how  Indilferanlly 
wh  and  nhUosophy  eupply  the  absenee  offeaulne  informatloQ. 

(ill)  Before  I  enter  on  the  hiiiocy  of  the  prophet,  it  to  incumbent  on  me  to  produce  my  eyldenoe. 
The  Uuln,  French,  and  Engltah  ▼enkNii  of  the  Koran,  are  preceded  by  hirtoricai  diecounM,  and  the  three 
tranelaioiB,  Maracct  (torn.  L  p.  10—38),  Salary  (torn.  i.  p.  1— B48),  and  Bale  (Preliminary  Diaoouna,  pi 
33—56,)  bad  accurately  itudied  the  languafe  and  character  of  their  author.  Two  profemed  lirea  of 
Mahomet  have  been  compoaed  by  Dr.  Prideauz  (Life  of  Mahomet,  eeventh  edition,  London,  1718, 
octavo),  and  the  count  de  BoulalnvOliera  (Vie  de  Mahomed,  Londrai.  1730.  ocuvo) ;  but  the  advetee  wieli 
of  fludiiig  an  impostor  or  a  hero,  has  too  odea  corrupted  the  learning  of  the  doctor,  and  the  Ingenuity  of 
the  count.  The  article  in  d*Herbelot  (Bibllot.  Orient  p.  508--603,)  to  chiefly  drawn  from  Novairi  and 
Miroond ;  but  the  best  and  moet  authentic  of  our  guides  is  M.  Gagnier,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  pio- 
tasor  at  Oxford  of  the  oriental  tongues,  in  two  elaborate  works  cisinael  Abulfeda  de  Vita  et  Eebnt 
festis  Mohammedls,  *c    Latine  vexUt,  Pmhtione  et  Notis  lUustravit  Johannes  Gagakr,  Okoil  17B 
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„  Kofht8wife,hifflervaDt,  his  impH»  and  bi8friend;(llS)  since  he  i>resait€tf 
himself  as  a  prophet  to  those  who  were  most  conversant  with  his  infirmities  as  a 
man.  Yet  Cadijah  believed  the  words,  and  cherished  the  glory  of  her  bus- 
hand  ;  the  obsequious  and  aflectionate  Zeid  was  tempted  by  the  prospect  of 
freedom ;  the  illustiious  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb^embraced  the  sentiments  of 
his  cousin  with  the  spirit  of  a  youthful  hero ;  and  the  wealth,  the  moderation^ 
the  veracify  of  Abubeker,  confirmed  the  religion  of  the  prophet  whom  he  was 
destined  to  succeed.  By  bis  perBuasion,  ten  of  the  most  respecnable  citizens 
of  Mecca  were  introduced  to  the  private  lessons  of  Islam ;  they  yielded  to  the 
yoice  of  reason  and  enthusiasm ;  tney  repeated  the  fundamental  creed ;  **  there 
is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  apostle  •f  God ;"  and  their  faith,  even  in 
this  life,  was  rewarded  with  riches  ana  honours,  with  the  command  ojf  armie» 
and  the  government  of  kingdoms.  Three  years  were  silently  employed  in  the 
oonversion  of  fourteen  proselytes,  the  first  iruitsof  his  mission ;  but  in  the  fourth 
year  he  assumed  the  prophetic  office,  and  resolving  to  impart  to  his  family  the 
light  of  divkie  (ruth,  be  prepared  a  banquet,  a  Iamb,  as  it  is  said,  and  a  bowl 
of  milk,  for  the  entertainment  of  forty  guests  of  the  race  of  Hashem.  **  Friends 
and  kinsmen,"  said  Mahomet  to  the  assembly,  **  I  oflfer  you,  and  I  alone  can 
offer,  the  most  precious  of  gifls,  the  treasures  of  this  world  and  of  the  world  to 
come.  God  has  commanded  me  to  call  you  to  his  service.  Who  amonr  you 
will  support  my  burthen  ?  Who  among  ^ou  will  be  my  companion  and  my 
vizir?"(113)  No  answer  was  retumeo,  till  the  silence  of  astonishment,  ana 
doubt,  and  contempt,  was  at  len^h  broken  by  the  impatient  courage  of  Ali,  a 
youth  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  bis  age.  "  O  prophet,  I  am  the  man  :  whoso- 
ever  rises  aeainst  thee,!  will  dash  out  his  teeth,  tear  out  bis  eyes,  break  his 
legs,  rip  up  bis  belly.  O  prophet,  I  will  be  thy  vizir  over  them.*'  Mahomet 
accepted  bis  offer  with  transport,  and  Abu  Taleb  was  ironically  exhorted  to 
respect  the  superior  dignity  of  his  son.  In  a  more  serious  tone,  the  father  of 
Ali  advised  his  nephew  to  relinquish  his  impracticable  design.  ^  Spare  your 
remonstrances,"  replied  the  intrepid  fanatic  to  his  uncle  am  benefactor ;  ^  if 
they  should  place  the  sun  on  my  right  band  and  the  moon  on  my  lef!,  they 
should  no^  divert  roe  from  my  course."  He  persevered  ten  years  in  the  ezer* 
cise  of  his  mission ;  and  the  religion  which  has  overspread  the  East  and  the 
West*  advanced  with  a  sk>w  and  painful  progress  within  the  walls  of  Mecca* 
Tet  Mahomet  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  t)eTOlding  the  increase  of  his  infant 
congregation  of  Unitarians,  who  revered  him  as  a  prophet,  and*  to  whom  he 
seasonably  dispensed  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  Koran.  The  number 
of  proselytes  may  be  estimated  by  the  absence  of  eigbty-three  men  and  eighteeo 
women,  who  retired  to  Ethiopia  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  mission :  and  bis 

Sarty  was  fortified  by  the  timeljr  conversion  of  his  uncle  Hamza,  and  of  the 
erce  and  inflexible  Omar,  who  signalized  in  the  cause  of  Islam  the  same  zeal 
which  he  had  exerted  for  its  destruction.  Nor  was  the  charity  of  Mahomet 
confined  to  the  tribe  of  Koreish  or  the  precincts  of  Mecca :  on  solemn  festivals, 
in  the  days  of  pilgriiiMEis^e,  he  frec^uented  the  Caaba,  accosted  the  strangers  of 
every  tribe,  ana  urged,  ooth  in  private  converse  and  public  discourse,  the  belief 
and  worship  of  a  sole  Deity.  Conscious  of  his  reason  and  of  his  weakness,  he 
asserted  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  disclaimed  the  use  of  religious  vio* 

folio.  La  yie  de  Mahomete  tradulte  et  compute  de  l*Alconm,  det  Tradftlooi  antiientiqaef  de  la  Sonna 
et  det  roellleura  A«|)euni  Arabes ;  Amaterdam,  1746,  3  vols.  ISino.),  be  haa  iatcrpreted,  illustrated,  and 
supplied  the  Arable  text  of  Abalfeda  and  Al  Jannabl;  the  first,  an  enllKhteiied  prince,  who  reigned  at 
Hainah,  in  Sf  ria,  A.  D.  1310— ISA  (see  Gacnt^  Prefat.  ad  Abuired.) ;  the  second,  a  credulous  doctor,  who 
vislied  Mecca  A.D.155S  /d^Berbelot,  p.  397.  Gagnler,  torn.  Hi.  p.  909,  310).  These  are  my  general 
irouchers,  and  the  inquisitive  reader  naajr  Ibllow  tlie  order  of  time,  and  the  dttvislon  of  chapters.  Yet  I 
most  observe,  that  both  Abalfbda  and  Al  JanoaM  are  modem  historians,  and  that  they  cannot  appeal  «• 
any  writenofthe  first  century  of  the  Hegira. 

(1 13)  AOer  the  Greeks,  Prldeaax  (p.  8,)  discloses  the  secret  donbis  of  the  works  of  Mahomet.  As  If  h» 
bad  been  a  privy  counsellor  of  the  prophet,  BoulainvllUers  (p.  ITS,  &c)  unfolds  the  sublhne  and  patriotic 
vlaws  of  Cadijah  and  Uie  first  dlsofplea. 

(113)  Fcztnw,  fmHUTy  bttfrnbUf  onusftr0iu  ;  and  this  plebeian  name  was  transferred  by  an  apt  melft< 
phor  to  the  piliais  of  the  state  (Gacnier,  Not  ad  Abulfed.  p.  19).  I  endeavour  to  preserve  Uie  Arabisn. 
Idiom,  as  Ihr  as  I  can  feel  It  myself  In  a  Latin  or  French  translaUon. 
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lence  :(1I4}  but  he  called  the  Arabs  to  repeDtance,  and  conjured  tbem  to 
remember  the  ancient  idolaters,  of  Ad  arid  Thamud,  whom  the  divine  justice 
had  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth.(115) 

[A.  D.  613 — 622.]  The  people  of  Mecca  were  hardened  in  their  unbeKef 
by  superstition  and  envy.  p?he  elders  of  the  cit^,  the  uncles- of  Ihe  prophet^ 
affected  to  despise  the  presumption  of  an  orphan,  the  reformer  of  his  country, 
the  PIOUS  orations  of  Mahomet  m  the  Caaba  were  answered  by  the  clamour^  of 
Abu  Taleb.  -**  Citizens  and  pik^rimsy  listen  not  to  the  tempter,  hearken  not  to 
bis  impious  novelties.  Stana  fast  in  the  worship  of  Al  Lata  and  Al  Uzzah." 
Yet  the  son  of  Abdallah  was  ever  dear  to  the  aged  chief:  and  he  potected 
the  fame  and  person  of  his  nephew  a^inst  the  assaults  of  the  Koreishites,  who 
bad  long  been  jealous  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  family  of  Hashem.  Their 
malice  was  coloured  with  the  pretence  of  religion :  in  the  aee  of  Job, 
the  crime  of  impiety  was  punished  by  the  Arabian  magistrate  ;(116)  and  Ma- 
hornet  was  |^ilty  of  deserting  and  denying  the  national  deities.  But  so  loose 
was  the  policy  of  Mecca,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Koreish,  instead  of  accusing 
41  criminal,  were  compelled  to  enoploy  the  measures  of  persuasion  or  violence. 
Tbey  repeatedly  addressed  Abu  Taleb  in  the  style  of  reproach  and  menace:' 
"**  Thy  nephew  reviles  our  religion ;  he  accuses  our  wise  forefathers  of  ignorance 
and  iolly';  silence  him  quickly,  lest  be  kindle  tumult  and  discord  in  the  city. 
If  he  persevere,  we  shall  draw  our  swords  against  him  and  his  adherents,  and 
thou  wilt  be  responsible  for  the  blood  of  th^  fellow-citizens."  The  weight 
and  moderation  of  Abu  Taleb  eluded  the  violence  of  religious  faction ;  ue 
most  helpless  or  timid  of  the  disciples  retired  to  Ethiopia,  and  the  prophet 
withdrew  himself  to  various  places  of  strength  in  the  town  and  country. 
As  be  was  still  supported  by  his  family,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish 
eng^aged  themselves  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  the  children  of  Hashem, 
neither  to  buy  nor  sell,  neither  to  many  nor  to  give  in  marriage,  but  to  pursue 
them  with  implacable  enmity,  till  ibey  should  deliver  the  person  of  Maboinet 
to  the  justice  of  the  gods.  The  decree  was  suspended  in  the  Caaba  before 
the  eyes  of  the  nation ;  the  messengers  of  the  Koreish  pursued  the  Mussulman 
exiles  in  the  heart  of  Africa :  they  oesieged  the  prophet  and  his  most  faithful 
followers,  intercepted  their  water,  and  itmamed  tneir  mutual  animosity,  by  the 
retaliation  of  injuries  and  insults.  A  doubtful  truce  restored  the  appearances  of 
concord ;  till  tpe  death  of  Abu  Taleb  abandoned  Mahomet  to  the  power  of  his 
enemies,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  deprived  of  his  domestic  comforts  by 
the  loss  of  his  faith&il  and  eenerous  Cadijah.  Abu  Sophian,  the  chief  of  the 
branch  of  Ommiyah,  succeeded  to  the  principality  of  the  republic  of  Mecca. 
A  zealous  votary  of  the  idols,  a  mortal  foe  of  the  fine  of  Hashem,  he  convened 
an  assembly  of  the  Koreishites  and  their  allies,  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  apostle. 
His  imprisonment  might  provoke  the  despair  of  his  enthusiasm ;  and  the  exile 
of  an  eloquent  and  popular  fanatic  would  diffuse  the  mischief  through  the 
provinces  of  Arabia.  His  death  was  resolved ;  and  they  agreed  that  a  sword 
from  each  tribe  should  be  buried  in  his  heart,  to  divide  tke  guilt  of  his  blood 
and  baffle  the  vengeance  of  the  Hashemites.  An  angel  or  a  spy  revealed  their 
conspiracy:  and  flight  was  the  only  resource  of  Mahomet.(117)  At  the  dead 
of  night,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Abubeker,  he  silently  escaped  from  his 
house :  the  assassins  watched  at  the  door ;  but  they  were  deceived  by  the 
figure  of  Ali,  who  reposed  on  the  bed,  and  was  covered  with  the  green  vest- 

(114)  The  poMages  of  the  Koran  In  behalf  of  toleration,  are  atronK  and  numeroua :  e.  S,  ▼.  857,  c.  16. 
129,  c.  17. 54,  c  45. 15,  c.  50.  39,  c.  8B.  SI,  4fcc.,  with  the  notea  of  Blaracel  and  Sale.  Thia  character  alone 
may  generally  decide  the  doubta  of  the  learned,  whether  a  chapter  was  rax-enled  at  Mecca  or  Medina. 

(115)  See  Uie  Koran  (paaalm,  especially  c.  7,  p.  123, 194,  Ac.)  and  the  trsdltion  of  Uie  Arafaa  (l^oooek, 
Bpecloien,  p.  35—37).  Thecavema  of  the  tribe  of  Thaniud,flt  formen  of  the  ordinary  atature,  were  abown 
In  the  midway  between  Medina  and  Damaacus  (Abulfed.  ArabUa  DeeeripL  p.  43, 44),  and  nwy  be  pro- 
perly aacribed  to  the  Trocloditea  of  Uie  prImiUve  world  (Bikhaella,  ad  Lowth  de  Poeai  Hebraor.  p.  131— 
134.    Recherches  aur  lea  EgypUena,  tnm.  li.  p.  48,  Ac.) 

(116)  In  the  time  of  Job,  the  crime  of  impiety  waa  punished  by  the  Arabian  magiairate  (e.  13,  v.  90, 97, 
98).  I  bluah  for  a  respectable  prelate  (de  Poeai  Hebneorum,  p.  (»0, 65 1 ,  edit.  Michaelia ;  and  a  letter  of  a 
late  profeasor  in  Uie  unl  veralty  of  Oxford,  p.  15-53),  who  Juatifiea  and  applauda  this  patriarchal  InQuialtioii 

CUT)  D'Herbelot,  Bibliot  Orient,  p.  445.    He  quotea  a  particular  history  of  Um  flight  of  Mateawl. 
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<fl»nt  o^  the  apostle.  The  Koreish  respected  the  i>iety  of  the  heroic  youth : 
.  but  tome  yenet  of  AJiy  which  are  stiU  extant,  eKhioit  an  interesting^  picture  or 
bit  anxiety,  his  tenderness,  and  bis  religious  confidence.  Three  days  Mahomet 
and  his  companion  were  concealed  in  the  cave  of  Thor,  at  the  distance  of  a 
league  from  Mecca :  and  in  the  close  of  each  evening,  they  received  from  the 
•on  and  dau^ter  of  Abubeker,  a  secret  supply  of  intelligence  and  food.  The 
diligence  of  the  Koreish  explored  every  naunt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city;  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  caveiii ;  but  the  providential  deceit 
of  a  spider's  web  and  a  pigeon's  nest,  is  supposed  to  convince  them  that  the 
place  was  solitaiy  and  mviolate.  '^We  are  only  two,"  said  the  trembling 
Abubeker.  '< There  is  a  third,"  replied  the  prophet;  'Mt  is  God  himself.^ 
No  sooner  was  the  pursuit  abated,  than  the  two  fugitives  issued  from  the  rock, 
and  mounted  their  camels :  on  the  road  to  Medina,  they  were  overtaken  by 
the  emissaries  of  the  Koreish ;  they  redeemed  themselves  with  prayers  and 
promises  from  their  hands.  In  this  eventful  moment,  the  lance  of  an  Arab 
might  have  changed  the  histoiy  of  the  world.  The  flight  of  the  prophet  from 
.Mecca  to  Medina  has  fixed  tlie  memorable  era  of  the  mg%raf{llS)  which,  at 
the  end  of  twelve  centuries,  still  discriminates  the  lunar  years  of  the  Maho  • 
metan  nations.(119^ 

[A.  D.  6SS.]  Tne  religion  of  the  Koran  might  have  perished  in  its  cradle 
had  not  Medina  embracecf  with  faith  and  reverence  the  holy  outcasts  of  Mecca 
Medina,  or  the  city,  known  under  the  name  of  Yathreb,  before  it  was  sanctified 
by  the  throne  of  the  prophet,  was  divided  between  the  tribes  of  the  Charegites 
and  the  Awsites,  whose  nereditary  feud  was  rekindled  by  the  slightest  provo- 
cations: two  colonies  of  Jews,  who  boasted  a  sacerdotal  race,  were  their 
Jiumble  allies,  and  without  convertii)^  the  Arabs,  they  introduced  the  taste  of 
science  and  religion  which  distio^uished  Medina  as  the  city  of  the  book. 
Borne  of  her  noblest  citizens,  in  a  pil^mage  to  the  Caaba,  were  converted  by 
the  preaching  of  Mahomet ;  on  tkeir  return  they  difiused  the  belief  of  God 
and  his  prophet,  and  the  new  alliance  was  ratitied  by  their  deputies  in  two 
secret  and  nocturnal  interviews  on  a  hill  in  the  suburbs  of  Mecca.  In  the  first, 
ten  Charo^tes  and  two  Awsites  united  in  faith  and  love,  protested  in  the  name 
of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  absent  brethren,  that  they  would  for 
ever  profess  the  creed,  and  observe  the  precepts  of  the  Koran.  The  second 
was  a  political  association,  the  firat  vital  spark  of  the  empire  of  the  Sara- 
cens. (ISO)  Seventy-three  men  and  two  women  of  Medina  held  a  solemn  con- 
ference with  Mahomet,  his  kinsmen,  and  his  disciples ;  and  pledged  themselves 
to  each  other  by  a  mutual  oath  of  fidelity.  They  promised^  in  the  name  of 
the  city,  that  if  he  should  be  banished,  they  woula  receive  him  as  a  confede- 
rate, obey  him  as  a  leader,  and  defend  him  to  the  last  extremibf,  like  their 
'Wives  and  children.  "But  if  you  are  recalled  by  your  country,'*^  Ihev  asked 
witli  a  flatterine;  anxiety,  "will  you  not  abandon  your  new  allies?"  "All 
things,"  replieaMahomet  with  a  smile,  "  are  now  common  between  us ;  your 
blo(Kl  is  as  my  blood,  your  ruin  as  niy  ruin.  We  are  bound  to  each  other  br 
the  ties  of  honour  and  interest.  I  am  your  friend  and  the  enemy  of  your  foes." 
"But  if  we  are  killed  in  your  service,  what,"  exclaimed  the  deputies  of  Mp- 
dina,  "  will  be  our  reward  ?"  "  Paradise,"  replied  the  prophet.  "  Stretch 
forth  thy  hand."  He  stretched  it  forth,  and  they  reiterated  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance and  fidelity.  Their  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  people,  who  unanimously 
^embraced  the  profession  of  Islam ;  they  rejoiced  in  the  exile  of  the  apostle,  but 
they  trembled  for  his  safety,  and  impatiently  expected  his  arrival.    After  a 

(118)  The  Begira  WM  liMtttated  by  Omar,  tbe  teeond  caliph,  In  imitatfon  of  the  era  of  the  mntyn  of 
the  ChrtotiaiM  (d*Herbelol.  D.  444);  and  properly  commenced  aUty-eight  days  before  the  flight  of 
Mahomet,  with  Uie  Ihei  of  Moharren,  or  flnc  day  or  that  Arabian  year,  which  coincides  with  Friday,  July 
laih,  A.  O.  a».  (Abnlfeda,  VlL  Habom.  c.  S3, «,  p.  4S~90;  and  Greave*8  edition  of  Ulhig  Beig*f  Epo- 
chs Arabum,  dec  c  1, 8. 10,  dec)* 

(116)  fif  ahomet*a  life,  flrom  his  mtelon  to  the  Hegira,  m^  be  found  in  Abnlfeda  (p.  14—45,)  and  Gag- 
nler  (torn.  i.  p.  184-951. 313-383).  The  legend  ftom  p.  187— S34,  is  Touched  by  Al  Jannabi,  and  dit- 
dalned  by  Abulfeda. 

(Iftt)  Tto  triple  Inanfoiation  of  Mahomet  is  deKribed  by  Abidfeda  (^  30. 31 40. 80,^  and  Gagnlir 


•(torn.  I.  p.  343,  kc  340,  &«.  tom.  IL  p.  983,  ice.) 
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perilous  and  rapid  joumey  along  the  aea-coast,  he  halted  at  Kobat  two  mile* 
from  the  city*  and  made  his  public  entry  into  Medina,  tizteen  days  after  hit 
flight  from  Mecca.  Five  hundred  of  the  citizens  advanced  to  meet  him :  he 
was  hailed  with  acclamations  of  loyalty  and  devotion :  Mahomet  was  mounted 
on  a  she-camel,  an  umbrella  shaded  his  head,  and  a  turban  was  unfurled 
before  him  to  supply  the  de6ciency  of  a  standard.  His  bravest  disciples^ 
who  had  been  scattered  by  the  storm,  assembled  round  his  person :  and  the 
eoual,  though  various,  merit  of  the  Moslems  was  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Moha^jeriOM  and  Jhuart^  the  fugitives  of  Mecca,  and  the  auxiliaries  of  Medina, 
fo  eradicate  the  seeds  of  jealousy,  Mahomet  judiciously  coupled  his  principal 
followers  with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  brethren,  and  when  AH  found  hun- 
self  without  a  peer,  the  prophet  tenderly  declared,  that  he  would  be  the  com- 
panion and  brother  of  the  noble  youth.  The  expedient  was  crowned  with 
success ;  the  holy  fraternity  was  respected  both  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  two 
parties  vied  with  each  other  in  a  generous  emulation  of  courage  and  fideli^. 
Once  only  the  concord  was  slightly  rujffied  by  an  accidental  ijuaiTel ;  a  patnot 
of  Medina  arraigned  the  insolence  of  the  strangers,  but  the  hint  of  their  expul- 
sion was  heard  with  abhorrence,  and  his  own  son  most  eagerly  offered  to  lay 
at  the  apostle's  feet  the  head  of  his  father. 

[A.  D.  622 — 632.]  From  his  establishment  at  Medina,  Mahomet  assumed 
the  exercise  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office ;  and  it  was  impious  to  appeal 
from  a  judge  whose  decrees  were  inspired  by  the  divine  wisdom.  A  small 
portion  of  rround,  the  patrimony  of  two  orphans,  was  acquired  by  gift  or  pur- 
chase ^(121)  on  that  chosen  spot,  he  built  a  house  and  a  mosque  more  venerable 
in  their  rude  simplicity  than  the  palaces  and  temples  of  the  Assyrian  caliphs. 
His  seal  of  gold  or  silver  was  inscribed  with  the  apostolic  title ;  when  he 
prayed  and  preached  in  the  weekly  assembly,  he  leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a 
palm-tree ;  and  it  was  loi^  before  ne  indulged  himself  in  the  use  of  a  chair  or 
pulpit  of  rough  timber.(l22)  After  a  reign  of  six  years,  fifteen  hundred  Mos- 
lems, in  arms  and  in  the  neld,  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  their 
chief  repeated  the  assurance  of  protection  till  the  death  of  the  last  member^ 
or  the  final  dissolution  of  the  party.  It  was  in  the  same  camp  that  the  deputy 
of  Mecca  was  astonished  by  the  attention  of  the  faithful  to  the  words  and  iook» 
of  the  prophet,  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  collected  his  spittle,  a  hair 
that  dropped  on  the  ground,  the  refuse  water  of  his  lustrations,  as  if  they  par- 
ticipated in  some  degree  of  the  prophetic  virtue.  "  I  have  seen,"  said  he» 
'<  the  Chosroes  of  Persia,  and  the  Cesar  of  Rome,  but  never  did  I  behold  a 
king  among  his  subjects  like  Mahomet  among  his  companions."  The  devout 
fervour  of  enthusiasm  acts  with  more  eneigy  and  truth  than  the  cold  and  fonral 
servility  of  courts. 

In  the  state  of  nature  every  man  has  a  right  to  defend,  by  force  of  arm&  his 
person  and  his  possessions ;  to  repel,  or  even  to  prevent,  the  violence  of  his 
enemies,  and  to  extend  his  hostilities  to  a  reasonable  measure  of  satisfaction  and 
retaliation.  In  the  free  society  of  the  Arabs,  the  duties  of  subject  and  citizen 
imposed  a  feeble  restraint;  and  Mahomet,  in  the  exercise  of  a  peaceful  and 
benevolent  missbn,  had  been  despoiled  and  banished  by  the  injustice  of  his 
Gountiymen.  The  choice  of  an  independent  people  had  exalted  the  fugitive  of 
Mecca  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign ;  and  he  was  invested  with  the  just  prero- 
gative of  forming  alliances,  and  of  waging  offisosive  or  defensive  war  The 
imperfection  of  human  rights  was  supplied  and  armed  by  the  plenitude  of  divine 
power :  the  prophet  of  Medina  assumed,  in  his  new  revelations,  a  fiercer  and 

(191)  Pridmuz  (Life  of  Mabomet,  p.  44.)  revilet  Um  wkkedocM  of  the  InpoMor,  who  donolM  two 
poor  orpbana,  Um  aont  of.  •  carpenMr ;  a  rebroaeh  which  be  draw  from  ttie  Dfcnotatio  contra  &araMiM»r 
compoMd  in  Arabic  before  the  vear  1130 :  but  tiw  faoneat  Gamtor  (ad  Abalfed.  p.  53,)  baa  ibown  that 
ihey  were  deceived  Iqr  the  word  M  Jfagjur^  which  aignifiv,  in  thia  place,  not  an  obecure  trade,  but  n 
nobio  tribe  of  Araba.  The  dCKilaie  state  of  the  ground  is  deaeribed  by  Abolfeda ;  and  bk  wonhy  inter- 
preter has  proved,  ftom  Al  Bocharl,  Uie  offer  of  a  prioa:  tnm  Al  Jnnnabi, Uie  Ihir  puicbase;  and  ftem 
Ahmed  Ben  Joseph,  Uie  payment  ofUie  money  by  the  leneronaAbubeicer.  OnUieeetronndatheproptail 
must  be  hononramy  acquitted. 

J!^i^  ^"f^  ^?K*t  ®*«^»  *<>^  "-.P-  *^  ^iiL^**"*****  the  seal  and  pulpit,  aa  two  vencnUn 
nlloa  oCthe  apostle  of  God ;  and  tiie  portrait  of  UaeoHf'  (a  n^^^  fg^^  Abulfeda  (c  4^  p^  85). 
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inoie  sanguinaiy  tone,  which  prorea  that  bis  former  moderation  was  the  eflect 
of  weakness ;( 123)  the  means  of  persuasion  had  been  tried,  the  season  of  for- 
bearance was  elapsed,  and  he  was  now  commanded  to  propagate  his  religion 
by  the  sword,  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  idolatry,  and,  without  jegardinethe 
sanctity  of  days  or  months,  to  pursue  the  unbelieving  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
same  bloody  precepts,  so  repeatedly  inculcated  in  the  Komn,  are  ascribed  by 
the  author  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel.  But  the  mild  tenor  of  the  evan- 
gelic style  may  explain  an  ambiguous  text,  that  Jesus  did  not  bring  peace  on 
tbe  earth,  but  a  sword:  his  patient  and  humble  virtues  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  intolerant  zeal  of  princes  and  bishops,  who  have  disgraced  the  name 
of  his  disciples.  In  the  prosecution  of  religious  war,  Mahomet  might  appeal 
with  more  propriety  to  the  example  of  Moses,  of  the  judges  and  the  kings  of 
Israel.  The  military  4aws  of  the  Hebrews  are  still  more  rigid  than  those  of 
the  Arabian  legislator.ri24)  The  Lord  of  hosts  marched  in  person  before  the 
Jews :  if  a  city  resisted  their  summoas,  the  males,  without  distinction,  were  put 
to  the  sword:  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan  were  devoted  to  destruction:  and 
neither  repentance  nor  conversion  could  shield  them  from  the  inevitable  doom,, 
that  no  creature  within  their  precincts  should  be  led  alive.*  The  fair  option  of 
friendship,  or  submission,  or  battle,  was  proposed  to  the  enemies  of  Mahomet. 
If  they  professed  the  creed  of  Islam,  they  were  admitted  to  all  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  benefits  of  his  primitive  disciples,  and  marched  under  the  same 
banner  to  extend  the  religion  which  they  had  embraced.  The  clemency  of  the 
prophet  was  decided  by  bis  interest,  yet  he  seldom  trampled  on  a  prostrate 
enemy ;  and  he  seems  to  promise,  that,  on  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  the  least 
^ilty  of  his  unbelieving  subjects  might  be  indulged  in  their  worship,  or  at  least 
m  their  imperfect  faith.  In  the  first  months  of  nis  reign,  he  practised  the  les- 
sons of  holy  warfare,  and  displayed  his  white  banner  before  the  gates  of 
Medina :  the  martial  apostle  fought  in  person  at  nine  battles  or  sieg[es  :(125)  and 
fifty  enterprises  of  war  were  achieved  in  ten  years  by  himself  or  his  lieutenants. 
The  Arab  continued  to  unite  the  professions  of  a  merchant  and  a  robber ;  and 
his  petty  excursions  for  the  defence  or  the  attack  of  a  caravan  insensibly  pre- 
pared bis  troops  for  tbe  conquest  of  Arabia.  The  distribution  of  the  spoil  wa9 
regulated  by  a  divine  law  :(126)  the  whole  was  faithfully  collectea  in  one 
common  mass :  a  fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver,  the  prisoners  and  cattle,  the  move- 
ables and  immoveables,  was  reserved  by  the  prophet  for  pious  and  charitable 
uses  ;  the  remainder  was  shared,  in  adequate  portions,  by  tne  soldierti  who  had 
obtained  the  victoiy  or  gruarded  the  camp  :  the  rewards  of  the  slain  devolved 
to  their  widows  and  orphans ;  and  the  increase  of  cavalry  was  encouraged  by 
tbe  allotment  of  a  double  share  to  the  horse  and  to  the  man.  From  ail  sides 
the  roving  Arabs  were  allured  to  the  standard  of  religion  and  plunder :  the 
apostle  sanctified  the  license  of  embracing  the  female  captives  as  their  wive» 
or  concubines ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  beauty  was  a  feeble  type  of 
the  joys  of  paradise  prepared  for  the  valiant  martyrs  of  the  faith.  "  The 
sword,"  says  Mahomet,  "  is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of  bell :  a  drop  of  blood 
shed  in  the  cause  of  (rod,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two* 
months  of  fasting  or  prayer :  whosoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  foigiven  :  at 
the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion  and  odorife- 
rous as  musk ;  and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by  the  v>  ings  of  angels 
and  cherubim."    The  intrepid  souls  of  the  Arabs  were  fired  with  enthusiasm.': 

(1S3)  The  Tliith  and  Ixtti  chtpCen  of  the  Koraa  ve  Uio  loudeal  and  moat  vehement ;  and  Uaraect 
(ProdromuSf  part  f  v.  p.  SO— 64,)  has  inveighed  with  more  Justice  than  discretion  against  tbe  doable  deal- 
ing of  the  impostor. 

(134)  The  tenth  and  twentieth  chapters  of  Deateronomy.  with  the  practical  comments  of  Joshua, 
David,  fcc  are  read  with  more  awe  than  satisfaction  by  the  pious  Christians  of  the  present  age.  But  the 
Ushops,  as  well  as  the  rabbis  of  former  times,  have  beat  the  driim-eocleaiastlc  with  pleasure  and  succsm 
(8ale*s  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  142, 143). 

(135)  Abulfeda,  in  Vit.  Moham.  p.  156.  The  private  arsenal  of  the  apostle  consisted  of  nine  swords, 
three  lances,  seven  pikes  or  half  pikes,  a  quiver  and  three  Iwws,  seven  cuirasses,  three  shields  and  two 
helmets  (Oagnier,  torn.  iii.  p.  338-334),  with  a  large  white  standard,  a  Uackbanner  (p.  335),  twenty 
horses  (p.  323),  Stc.    Two  of  bis  martial  sayings  are  recorded  by  tradiUon  (Gagnier,  tom.  ii.  p.  88.  337). 

(136)  Tbe  whole  subject  de  jure,  belli  Mohammedanoram,  is  exhausted  in  a  separate  dlwoitaiioii  Vf 
the  towned  Beluid  (DisNftaUones  Misoellanen,  tom.  iii.  Dissert  z.  p.  3-53) 
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the  picture  of  the  invisible  world  was  strangely  painted  on  their  imagination . 
and  the  death  which  they  bad  always  despised  became  an  object  of  hope  and 
desire.  The  Koran  inculcates,  in  tbe  most  absolute  sense,  the  tenets  of  fate 
and  predesljpation,  which  would  extinguish  both  industry  and  virtue,  if  the 
actions  of  man  were  governed  by  his  speculative  belief,  i  et  their  induence  in 
every  age  has  exalted  the  courage  of  toe  Saracens  and  Turks.  The  Erst  com- 
panions of  Mahomet  advanced  to  battle  with  a  fearless  confidence :  there  is  no 
daiurer  where  there  is  no  chance :  thej^  were  ordained  to  perish  in  their  beds ; 
or  they  were  safe  and  invulnerable  amidst  the  darts  of  the  enemy. (127) 

Perhaps  the  Koreish  would  have  been  content  with  the  flieht  of  Mahomet^ 
had  they  not  been  provoked  and  alarmed  by  the  vengeance  of  an  enemy,  who 
could  intercept  tneir  Sjrrian  trade  as  it  passed  and  repassed  through  the  territoiy 
of  Medina.  Abu  Sophian  himself,  with  only  thirty  or  forty  followers,  conduct^ 
a  wealthy  caravan  of  a  thousand  camels :  the  fortune  or  dexterity  of  his  march 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  Mahomet :  but  the  chief  of  the  Koreish  was  informed 
that  the  holy  robbers  were  placed  in  ambush  to  await  his  return.  He  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  his  brethren  of  Mecca,  and  they  were  roused,  by  the 
fear  of  losing  their  merchandise,  and  their  provisions,  unless  ther  hastened  to 
his  relief  with  the  militaiy  force  of  the  city.  The  sacred  band  of  Mahomet 
was  formed  of  three  hundred  and  thirteen  Moslems,  of  whom  seventy-seven  were 
fugitives,  and  the  rest  auxiliaries :  they  mounted  by  turns  a  train  of  sevenfy  cameb 
(the  camels  of  Yathreb  were  formidable  in  war)  ;>but  such  was  the  poverty  of 
bis  first  disciples,  that  only  two  could  appear  on  horseback  in  the  neld.(128) 
In  the  fertile  and  famous  vale  of  Beder,(129)  three  stations  from  Medina,  he 
was  informed  by  his  scouts  of  the  caravan  that  approached  on  one  side ;  of  the 
Koreish,  one  hundred  horse,  eight  hundred  and  nfty  foot,  who  advanced  on  the 
other.  After  a  short  debate,  he  sacrificed  the  prospect  of  wealth  to  the  pursuit 
oLglory  and  revenge ;  and  a  slight  intrenchroent  was  formed  to  cover  his  troops, 
ana  a  stream  of  tresh  water  that  glided  through  tbe  valley.  '*  O  God,"  ne 
exclaimed,  as  the  numbers  of  the  Koreish  descended  from  the  hills,  ''O  God,  it 
these  are  destroyed,  by  whom  wilt  thou  be  worshipped  on  the  earth  ? — 
Courage,  my  children,  close  your  ranks ;  dischaige  your  arrows,  and  the  day  is 
your  own."  At  these  words  he  placed  himself,  with  Abubeker,  on  a  throne  or 
pulpit,(l30)  and  instantly  demanded  the  succour  of  Gabriel  and  three  thousand 
angels.  His  eye  was  fixed  on  the  field  of  battle :  the  Mussulmans  fainted  and 
were  pressed ;  in  that  decisive  moment  the  i)rophet  started  from  his  throne, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  cast  a  handful  of  sand  into  the  air ;  ^  Let  their  faces  be 
covered  with  confusion."  Both  armies  heard  the  thunder  of  his  voice :  their 
fimcy  beheld  the  angelic  warriors  :(131)  the  Koreish  trembled  and  fled:  seventy 

(187)  TlM  doctrine  of  alMolate  pradaitinatlon,  an  which  ftw  rellgloiM  ean  reproach  each  oUMft  la 
atemly  exposed  in  Uie  Koran  (c.  3,  p.  59, 53,  c  4,  p.  70,  &c.  wlUi  Uie  notai  of  Sale,  and  c  17,  p.  413,  wilh 
thoae  of  Maracci).  Reland  (de  Relig.  Mohamm.  p.  61—04,)  and  Sale  (Prelim.  DIacourao,  p.  103,)  m>re- 
aant  Uie  opiniona  of  the  doetoia,  and  our  modern  traveUen  the  coafldenee,  the  fhdinf  eonodeoce,  of  the 
Turka. 

(1S8)  AI  Jannabi  (apod  Gagnier.  torn.  li.  p.  9,)  allows  him  seventy  or  eightv  lioiae ;  and  on  two  other 
oeeaalooa  prior  to  the  battle  of  Obud,  he  enlists  n  body  of  thirty  (p.  10),  and  of  500  (p.  06,)  troopen.  Tec 
the  Mussulmans,  in  the  field  of  Ohad,  had  no  more  Uian  two  horses,  according  to  Uie  better  senae  of 
Abulfeda  (in  Vit  Mohamm.  p.  xxzi.  p.  65).  In  the  »tony  province,  the  camels  were  nomerooa ;  but  the 
horse  appears  to  have  been  less  common  than  In  the  Ifappw  or  the  Desert  Arabia. 

(ISO)  Beder  Hoaneene,  twentv  miles  ftom  Medina,  and  forty  from  Mecca,  is  on  the  high  road  of  iLa 
caravan  of  Egypv,  and  the  pilgrims  annually  commemorate  the  pn>phet*8  victory  by  Ulamiaaiiona, 
loekets,  ^c.    9baw*s  Travels,  p.  477. 

(130)  The  place  to  which  Mahomet  retired  during  tbe  action  is  styled  by  Gagnier  (in  Abulfeda,  c.  97, 
p.  56,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  li.  p.  30.  33),  UmbraculHiHy  une  loge  de  bote  arte  une  porU.  The  same 
Arabic  word  Is  rendered  by  Reiske  (Annates  Moslemici  Abulfede,  p.  23),  by  Solium,  SuggesiuM  cditior; 
and  the  difference  is  of  the  utmost  moment  for  the  honour  both  of  the  interpreter  and  ofthe  hero.  I  am 
Borry  to  observe  the  pride  and  acrimony  with  which  Reiske  chastises  his  fellow-labourer.  Svpe  sic 
vertit,  Qt  integne  paginas  nequeant  nisi  un4  llturi  corrigi:  Arabice  non  satis  celebat  et  callabat  judicio 
criUoo.  J.  J.  Reiske,  Prodidagmata  ad  Hagji  Chatife  Tabulas,  p.  228,  ad  calcem  Abulfede  Syriss  Tabute ; 
Liasic,  17U6, 4to. 

(131)  The  loose  expressions  of  the  Koran  (r.  3,  p.  124, 125,  c.  8,  p.  9,)  allow  the  commentators  to  flue- 
taate  between  the  numbers  of  1000, 3000,  or  9000  angels ;  and  the  smallest  of  these  might  suffice  for  the 
slantfater  of  seventy  of  the  Koreish  (Maracci,  Alcoran,  torn.  li.  p.  131).  Yet  the  same  scholiaais  con&aa, 
that  this  angelic  band  was  not  vtoible  to  any  mortal  eye  (Maracci,  p.  297).  They  refine  on  the  words  (e. 
&  IB,)  ««Mt  thou,  bat  God.  *c.'*    (l>*Herbek>t,  BibUot  Orientale,  p.  600, 601.) 
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of  t|ie  bnvett  were  slain ;  and  seventy  captives  adomed  the  first  victory  of  the 
bithful.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  Koreish  were  despoiled  and  insulted :  two 
of  the  most  obnoxious  prisoners  were  punished  with  death ;  and  the  ransom  oT 
the  others,  four  thousand  drachms  of  silver,  compensated  in  some  degree  the 
escape  of  the  caravan.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  camels  of  Abu  Sophiao 
explored  a  new  road  through  the  desert  and  along  the  Euphrates :  they  were 
overtaken  by  the  diligence  of  the  Mussulmans ;  and  wealtny  must  have  been 
the  prize,  if  twenty  thousand  drachms  could  be  set  apart  K>r  the  fifth  of  the 
apostle.  The  resentment  of  the  public  and  private  los^  stimulated  Abu  Sophiao 
to  collect  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  seven  hundred  of  whom  were  armed 
with  cuirasses,  and  two  hundred  were  mounted  on  horseback:  three  thousand 
camels  attended  his  march ;  and  his  wife  Henda,  with  fifteen  matrons  of  Mecca* 
incessantly  sounded  their  timbrels  to  animate  the  troops,  and  to  magnify  the 
greatness  of  Hobal,  the  most  popular  deity  of  the  Caaba.  The  standard  of 
God  and  Mahomet  was  upheld  by  nine  hundred  and  fiftv  believers :  the  dispro^ 
portion  of  numbers  was  not  more  alarming  than  in  the  field  of  Beder ;  and 
their  presumption  of  victory  prevailed  against  the  divine  and  human  sense  of 
the  apostle.  The  second  battle  was  fought  on  mount  Ohud,  six  niiles  to  the 
north  of  Medina  ;(132)  the  Koreish  advanced  in  the  form  of  a  crescent :  and  the 
light  wing  of  cavalry  was  led  by  Caled,  the  fiercest  and  most  successful  of  the 
Arabian  warriors.  The  troops  of  Mahomet  were  skilfully  posted  on  the  decli- 
vity of  the  hill ;  and  their  rear  was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  fiAy  archen. 
The  weight  of  their  chaige  impelled  and  broke  the  centre  of  the  idolaters ;  but 
in  the  pursuit  they  lost  the  advantage  of  their  ground  :  the  archers  deserted 
their  station :  the  Mussulmans  were  tempted  by  the  spoil,  disobej^ed  their 
general,  and  disordered  their  ranks.  The  intrepid  Caled,  wheeling  his  cavaliy 
on  their  flank  and  rear,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  that  Mahomet  was  slain. 
He  was  indeed  wounded  in  the  face  with  a  javelin :  two  of  his  teeth  were 
shattered  with  a  stone ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  tumult  and  dismajr,  he  reproached 
the  infidels  with  the  murder  of  a  prophet;  and  blessed  the  friendly  hand  that 
stanched  his  blood,  and  conveyed  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  Seventy  matcyiv 
died  for  the  sins  of  the  people :  they  fell,  said  the  apostlct  in'  pairs,  each 
brother  embracing  his  lifeless  companion: (133)  their  boaies  were  mangled  by 
the  inhuman  females  of  Mecca ;  and  the  wife  of^  Abu  Sophian  tasted  the  entrails 
of  Hamza,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet.  They  might  applaud  their  superstition  and 
satiate  their  funr ;  but  the  Mussulmans  soon  rallied  in  the  field,  and  the  Koreish 
wanted  strength  or  courage  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Medina.  It  was  attacked 
the  ensuing  year  by  an  army  of  ten  thousand  enemies ;  and  this  third  expedition 
is  variously  named  from  the  nations^  which  marched  under  the  banner  of  Abu 
Sophian,  uom  the  ditch  which  was  drawn  before  the  city,  and  a  camp  of  three 
thousand  Mussulmans.  The  prudence  of  Mahomet  declined  a  genenu  engage- 
ment :  the  valour  of  Ali  was  signalized  in  single  combat ;  and  the  war  was  pro- 
tracted twenty  da;^s,  till  the  final  separation  of  the  confederates.  A  tempest  of 
wind,  rain,  and  haii,  overturned  their  tents:  the  private  quarrels  were  fomented 
by  an  insidious  adversary  ;  and  the  Koreish,  desierted  by  their  allies,  no  lotwer 
hoped  to  subvert  the  throne,  or  to  check  the  conquest,  of  their  invincibk 
exile.(l34) 
[A.  D.  623—627.]    The  choice  of  Jerusalem  for  the  first  kebla  of  prayer 


converted  his  friendship  into  implacable  hatred,  with  which  he  pursued  that 
unfortunate  people  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life :  and  in  the  double  character 


(133)  In  I 


I  Oeogreph.  Niibt«ntia,  p.  47. 

In  the  Uilrd  cbapt«r  of  Um  Koran  (p.  50—^53,  with  Bale*«  nolM),  the  prophet  slleiei  eonie  poer 
I  for  the  dofeet  of  Ohud. 
(134)  For  the  detail  of  Uie  three  Korehb  wan,  of  Beder,  of  ( 
•%  5S-SI.  M-ea  73-77),  Oagnler  (torn.  II  f    —    "  -^    - 
"-^-"-^  nod  Uie  abridgnMnte  of  Ehnada  (H 


wan,  of  Beder,  of  Ohod,  and  of  the  ditch,  paraiie  Abulfbda 
II  p.  93-45.  7t--90.  19&-.13S1,  wUh  Uie  proper  arUelee  eT 
(Hm.  Saracea.  p.  S,  7,)  and  Aiwilphannfria  (JfynuL  9. 10^ 
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of  an  apostle  and  a  conqueror,  his  persecution  was  extended  lo  both  worids.(135) 
The  lUinoka  dwelt  at  Medina  under  the  protection  of  the  city  :  he  seized  the 
occasion  of  an  accidental  tumult,  and  summoned  them  to  embrace  his  religion, 
or  co^nd  with  him  in  battle.  "  Alas,"  replied  the  trembling  Jews,  **  we  are 
ignorant  oPlhe  use  of  arms,  but  we  persevere  in  the  faith  and  worship  of  our 
lathers :  why  wilt  thou  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  a  just  defence  ?*'  The 
unequal  conflict  was  terminated  in  fifteen  days ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance that  Mahomet  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  his  allies,  and  consented  to 
spare  the  lives  of  the  captives.  But  their  riches  were  confiscated,  their  arms 
became  more  effectual  in  the  hands  of  the  Mussulmans ;  and  a  wretched  colony 
of  seven  hundred  exiles  was  driven  with  their  wives  and  children  to  implore  a 
refuge  on  the  confines  of  Syria.  The  Nadirites  were  more  guilty,  since  they 
conspired  in  a  friendly  interview  to  assassinate  the  prophet.  He  besieged 
their  castle  three  miles  from  Medina,  but  their  resolute  defence  obtained  an 
honourable  capitulation ;  and  the  garrison,  sounding  their  trumpets  and  beating 
their  drums,  was  permitted  to  depart  with  the  honours  of  war.  The  Jews  had 
excited  and  joined  the  war  of  the  Koreish :  no  sooner  had  the  noHons  retired 
finom  the  diidh  than  Mahomet,  without  laying  aside  his  armour,  marched  on 
the  same  day  to  extirpate  the  hostile  race  of  the  children  of  Koraidha.  After 
a  resistance  of  twenty-five  days,  they  surrendered  at  discretion.  They  trusted 
to  the  intercession  of  their  old  allies  of  Medina  :  they  could  not  be  knorant 
that  fanaticism  obliterates  the  feelings  of  humanity.  A  venerable  elder,  to 
whose  judfi^ment  they  appealed,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  their  death : 
seven  hundred  Jews  were  dragged  in  chains  to  the  market-place  of  the  city  : 
Hiev  descended  alive  into  the  grave  i>repared  for  their  execution  and  burial  i 
ana  the  apostle  beheld  with  an  inflexible  eye  the  slaughter  of  his  helpless  ene- 
mies. Their  sheep  and  camels  were  inherited  by  the  Mussulmans :  three 
hundred  cuirasses,  five  hundred  pikes,  a  thousand  lances,  composed  the  most 
useful  portion  of  the  spoil.  Six  days*  journey  to  the  north-east  of  Medina,  the 
ancient  and  wealthy  town  of  Chaibar  was  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  power  in 
Arabia ;  tibe  territory,  a  fertile  spot  in  the  desert,  was  covered  with  plantations 
and  cattle,  and  protected  by  eight  castles,  some  of  which  were  esteemed  of 
impre^able  strength.  The  forces  of  Mahomet  consisted  of  two  hundred  horse 
and  fourteen  hundred  foot:  in  the  succession  of  eight  regular  and  pai'ifiil 
sieves  they  were  exposed  to  danger,  and  fatigue,  ana  hunger ;  and  the  most 
unaauntea  chiefs  despaired  of  the  event.  T&  apostle  revived  their  faith  and 
courage  by  the  example  of  Ali,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  surname  of  the  Lion 
of  G(k1  :  perhaps  we  may  believe  that  a  Hebrew  champion  of  gigantic  stature 
was  cloven  to  the  chest  by  his  irresistible  scimitar ;  but  we  cannot  praise  the 
modesty  of  romance,  which  represents  bim  as  tearing  from  its  hinG;es  the  gate 
of  a  fortress,  and  wielding  the  ponderous  buckler  in  his  left  hand.(l36)  ^er 
the  reduction  of  the  castles,  the  town  of  Chaibar  submitted  to  the  yoke,  The 
.chief  of  the  tribe  was  tortured,  in  the  presence  of  Mahomet,  to  force  a  confession 
•of  his  hidden  treasure :  the  industry  of  the  shepherds  and  husbandmen  was 
fewarded  with  a  precarious  toleration:  they  were  permitted,  so  long  as  it 
-should  please  the  conqueror,  to  improve  their  patrimony^  in  equal  shares,  for 
M$  emolument  and  their  own.  Under  the  reiep  of  Omar,  the  Jews  of  Chaibar 
•were  transplanted  to  Syria ;  and  the  caliph  alleged  the  injunction  of  his  dying 
master,  that  one  and  the  true  religion  should  be  profes^d  in  his  native  land  ^ 
Arabia.(137) 
[A,  D.  6«9.]    Five  times  each  day  the  eyes  of  Mahomet  were  turned  toward 

(135)  Tbe  wan  of  Mahomet  agaimt  Uie  Jewkb  tribes,  of  Kainoka,  die  Nadhiritea,  Koraldba,  aad 
Chaibar,  are  related  bj  Abolfeda  (p.  SI.  71. 77. 87,  Jbc.)  and  Oa«nler  (lom.  it  p.  Sl-fiS.  107— m.  laO— 


14&9afr-S94). 

(136)  Abu  Rafe,  tbe  aerrant  of  Mahomet,  ii  aaid  to  affirm,  that  he  biroielf,  and  seven  other  men,  aAei^ 
ward  tried,  without  suecess,  to  move  the  same  gate  from  Uie  ground  ( Abulfeda,  p.  90).  Abu  Haft  was  an 
•«grewitneas,  but  who  win  be  witness  for  Abu  Rafe  1 

037)  The  banisbiiieBt  of  the  Jews  is  attested  by  Elmadn  (Hist.  Saracen,  p.  9,^  and  tbe  great  A!  Zabail 
.tOagnier,  tom.  U.  p.  985).  Yet  Niebuhr  (Deeeription  de  TAraUe,  p.  334,)  believes,  that  the  Jewish  reli- 
^.  and  Karaite  snct,  are  stiU  proteed  by  Um  tribe  of  Chaibar ;  and  timt  in  tiie  ^ufiOa  of  Uie  caravang, 
iba  dlaeiplea  of  Mbiea  aie  Uie  conMerates  of  thoee  of  Mahomoc 
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ttecca,(138)  and  he  was  uTg;ed  by  the  meet  sacred  and  powerful  motives  to 
revisit,  as  a  conqueror,  the  city  and  the  temple  from  whence  be  had  been 
driven  as  an  exile.  The  Caaba  was  present  to  his  waking  and  sleeping  fancy : 
an  idle  dream  was  translated  into  vision  and  ^iropbecy ;  he  unfiorled  the  holy 
"banner ;  and  a  rash  promise  of  success  too  hastily  dropped  from  the  lips  of  the 
apostle.  His  march  from  Medina  to  Mecca  displayed  the  peaceful  and  solemn 
pomp  of  a  pilgrimage :  seventy  camels  chosen  and  bedecked  for  sacrifice, 
preceded  the  van ;  the  sacred  territory  was  respected,  and  the  captives  were 
dismissed  without  ransom  to  proclaim  his  clemency  and  devotion.  But  no 
sooner  did  Mahomet  descend  into  the  plain,  within  a  day's  journey  of  the  city,' 
than  he  exclaimed,  "  the^  have  clothed  themselves  with  the  skins  of  tigers  ;", 
^he  numbers  and  resolution  of  the  Koreish  opposed  his  proness ;  and  the 
Toving  Arabs  of  the  desert  mig^ht  desert  or  betray  a  leader  wnom  they  had 
followed  for  the  hopes  of  spoil.  The  intrepid  fanatic  sunk  into  a  cool  and 
cautious  politician :  he  waived  in  the  treaty  bis  title  of  apostle  of  God,  can- 
eluded  with  the  Koreish  and  their  allies  a  truce  of  ten  years,  eng[aged  to 
restore  the  fugitives  of  Mecca  who  should  embrace  his  religion,  and  stipulated 
only,  for  the  ensuine  year,  the  humble  privilege  of  entering  the  city  as  a  friend, 
^anaof  remaining  three  days  to  accomplish  the  rites  oAhe  pilgrimage.  A 
^loud  of  shame  and  sorrow  hung  on  the  retreat  of  the  Mussulmans,  and  their 
disappointment  might  justly  accuse  the  failure  of  a  prophet  who  had  so  often 
api>ealed  to  the  evidence  of^success.  The  faith  and  hope  of  the  pilgrims  were 
rekindled  by  the  prospect  of  Mecca :  their  swords  were  sheathed ;  seven  times 
In  the  footsteps  ot  the  apostle  they  encompassed  the  Caaba :  the  Koreish  had 
^  etired  to  the  hills,  and  jtf  ahomet,  after  the  customary  sacrifice,  evacuated  the 
city  on  the  fourth  day.  The  people  were  edified  by  his  devotion ;  the  hostile 
chiefs  were  awed,  or  divided,  or  seduced ;  and  both  Caled  and  Amrou,  the 
future  conquerors  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  most  seasonably  deserted  the  sinking 
^.ause  of  idolatry.  The  power  ofMahomet  was  increased  by  the  submission 
<>f  the  Arabian  tribes :  ten  thousand  soldiers  were  assembled  for  the  conquest 
of  Mecca,  and  the  idolaters,  the  weaker  party,  were  easily  convicted  of 
violating  the  truce.  Enthusiasm  and  discipline  impelled  the  march,  and  pre- 
served the  secret,  till  the  blaze  of  ten  thousand  fires  proclaimed  to  the  asto- 
nished Koreish,  the  desi^,  the  approach,  and  the  irresistible  force  of  the  enemy 
The  haughty  Abu  Sophian  presented  the  keys  of  the  city,  admired  the  variety 
•of  arms  and  ens^i^ns  that  passed  before  him  in  review ;  observed  that  the  son 
of  Abdaliah  had  acquired  a  mighty  kingdom,  and  confessed,  under  the  scimitar 
of  Omar,  that  be  was  the  apostle  of  the  true  God.  The  return  of  Marius  and 
Sylla  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Romans :  the  revenge  of  Mahomet 
was  stimulated  by  religious  zeal,  and  his  injured  followers  were  eager  to 
execute  or  to  prevent  the  order  of  a  massacre.  Instead  of  indulging  their 
passions  and  his  own,(139)  the  victorious  exile  forgave  the  ^ilt,  and  united  the 
factions,  of  Mecca.  His  troops,  in  three  divisions,  marched  into  the  city :  eight- 
and-twenty  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  by  the  sword  of  Caled ;  eleven  men 
and  six  women  were  proscribed  by  the  sentence  of  Mahomet ;  but  he  blamed 
the  cruelty  of  his  lieutenant :  and  several  of  the  most  obncmous  victims  were 
indebted  for  their  lives  to  his  clemency  or  contempt.  The  chiefe  of  the 
Koreish  were  prostrate  jit  his  feet.  ^  What  mercy  can  you  expect  from  the 
man  whom  you  have  wronged  ?"  *'  We  confide  in  the  generosity  of  our  kins- 
man." ^  And  you  shall  iK>t  confide  in  vain :  begone  1  tou  are  safe,  you  are 
free."    The  people  of  Mecca  deserved  their  pardon  by  the  profession  of 

SaS)  TbeMieeeMlTe  slnw  of  die  radnetion  of  Mwea  mn  related  br  AbuUMa  (p.  84. 87.  V7— 100. 108 
1), ud Gagnter (torn. ILd. 900-845. aO»~an, ton. iU. p. l-«), Elaada  (Hirt. Sacacan. p. 8, 0, 18), 
AboMiantfhia  (Dynaal.  p.  109). 

(138)  After  tbeeooquM  of  Mecca,  tiMMahomat  of  VoitatrelfliagliMa  and  peqMlrateatiMflMali^^ 
crloieB.  Tlie  poet  eoDAoaaa,  thai  ba  la  not  enppnrted  by  the  tnith  of  Malory,  and  can  only  allagi^  ^aa 
celQl  qai  Adt  la  cnerra  a  aapatHe  an  nom  de  Diea,  eat  capable  de  loot  (Oounae  de  Voltaire,  torn.  zv.  p^ 
HB).  The  nsazfin  la  ncitbar  ebarfcaUe  nor  phikwopMc;  aad  aonie  KTarenealiaareiy  doe  to  tbe  Ihaaeof 
tMioaiaiiritliereligioBofBatloM.  I  aai  iBformed  t&w  a  Ttttkh  amiiaMainr at  fuck  wai  moeb  agaadal- 
iMdat  tiM  xepraMMMton  of  tliii  Uiga^y. 
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IsbMn  ;  and  after  an  exile  of  seven  yean  the  fq^itive  missionaiy  waa  enthroned 
as  the  prince  and  prophet  of  his  native  counti7.(140)  But  the  three  hundred 
and  sixt^  idols  of  the  Caaba  ivere  ignominiously  broken :  the  house  of  God 
was  puriGed  and  adorned ;  as  an  example  to  future  timesy  the  apostle  again 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  pileriro ;-  and  a  perpetual  law  was  enacted  that  no  un- 
believer should  dare  to  setliis  foot  on  tbeterritoiy  of  the  holy  city.(l41) 

[A.  D.  629—^32.]  The  conquest  of  Mecca  determined  the  &ith  and  obedi- 
ence of  the  Arabian  tribes  :(142)  whot  accordiic  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
bad  obeyed  or  disregardea  the  eloquence  or  the  arms  of  the  piqphet  Indif^ 
fereoce  for  rites  and  opinions  still  marks  the  character  of  the  fiedoweens:  and 
they  might  accept,  as  loosely  as  they  hold»  the  doctrine  of  the  Koran.  Yet  an 
obstinate  remnant  still  adhered  to  the  religion  and  liberty  of  their  ancestors,  and 
the  war  of  Honian  derived  a  proper  appellation  from  the  idoltt  whom  Mahomet 
bad  vowed  to  destroy,  and  whom  the  confederates  of  Tayef  had  sworn  to 
defend. (143)  Four  tnousand  Paeans  advanced  with  secreqr  and  speed  to  sui^ 
prise  the  conqueror ;  they  pitfea  and  despised  the  supine  negligence  of  the 
Koreish,  but  they  depended  on  the  wishes,  and  perhaps  the  aid,  of  a  people 
who  had  so  lately  renounced  their  gods,  and  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  their 
enemy.  The  banners  of  Medina  and  Mecca  were  displayed  by  the  prophet : 
a  cjowd  of  Bedoweens  increased  the  strength  or  numbers  of.  the  army,  and 
twelve  thousand  Mussulmans  entertained  a  rash  and  sinful  presumption  of  their ; 
invincible  stren^h.  They  descended  without  precaution  into  the  valley  of 
Honian :  the  heights  had  been  occupied  by  the  archers  and  sliogeisof  the  con- 
federates; their  numbers  were  oppressed^  their  discipline  was  confoundedy. 
tbeiir  courage  was  appalled,  and  the  Koreisb  smiled  at  their  impending  destmc-- 
tion.  The  prophet,  on  his  white  mule,  was  encompassed  by  the  enemies ;  be^ 
attempted  to  rush  ag^ainst  their  spears  in  search  of  a  glorious  death :  ten  of  his 
faithful  companions  interposed  their  weapons  and  their  breasts ;  three  of  these 
fell  dead  at  his  fbet :  ^'O  ray  brethren,"  ne  repeatedly  cried,  with  sonrow  and 
indignation,  **  I  am  the  son  of  Abdallah,  I  am  the  apostle  of  truth !  O  man,  stand 
fast  in  the  faith !  O  (jod,  send  down  thy  succour !"  His  uncle  Abbas,  whQ» 
like  the  heroes  of  Homer,  excelled  in  the  loudness  of  his  voice,  made  the  valley 
lesound  with  the  recital  of  the  giAs  and  promises  of  God :  the  flying  Moslems, 
returned  from  all  sides  to  the  holy  standard :  and  Mahomet  observed  with 
pleasure,  that  the  furnace  was  aeain  rekindled;  his  conduct  and  example 
restored  the  battle,  and  he  animated  his  victorious  troops  to  inflict  a  merciJeaa 
leveqge  on  the  authors  oi^  their  shame.  From  the  field  of  Honian,  he  marched 
without  delay  to  the  siege  of  Tayef,  sixty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Mecca,  a 
fortress  of  strength,  whose  fertile  lands  produce  the  fruits  of  Syria  in  the  midst 
of  the  Arabian  desert.  A  friendly  tribe,  instructed  (I  know  not  how)  in  the  art 
of  sieges,  supplied  him  with  a  train  of  batteriiy  rams  andmilitaiy  engines,  witb^ 
a  body  of  five  hundred  artificers.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  ofiered  freedom  to- 
the  slaves  of  Tayef :  that  he  violated  his  own  laws  by  the  extirpatkm  of  the  Ihiit- 
trees :  that  the  ground  was  opened  by  the  miners ;  that  the  breach  was  assaulted 
by  the  ticops.  After  a  siege  of  twenty  days,  the  prophet  sounded  a  retieat, 
but  he  retreated  with  a  song  of  devout  triumph,  and  afiected  to  pray,  lor  the 
repentance  and  safety  of  the  unbelieving  city.  The  spoil  of  tbis  fortunate 
expedition  aiuounied  to  six  thousand  captives,  twenty-four  thousand  cameh* 

0  J^  'r>  fVxuneUn  docton  idU  diqrate.  wbeUier  Mecca  wm  reduced  by  forte  or  ooueiit  ( Abolfcdft, 
p.  107.  et  G«^i»r  ad  locam) ;  and  this  Terbal  controverBy  la  of  as  nudi  momeat,  aa  our  own  about  Wil- 
nam  t,.)  Conf9»9w. 

(Ul)  In  »«rin4i9|  the  ChrieUam  (h>m  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  the  province  of  Hejax,  or  the  naTjga- 
^ion «.-  9te  a.^  R«a,  Chardin  (Voyagee  en  Pene,  torn.  iv.  p.  106,)  and  £eiaod  (DInert  MiMieU.  torn.  ilL 
p«l,  «>  ww..-^  i<i4  Uian  Um  MnanlflMM  Uiemeelvee.  The  Chrtstiana  are  received  without  aeraple 
Into  r»i  riH  ^  of  Uocha,  ^  even  of  G^^lda,  and  it  le  only  the  city  and  precincts  of  Mecca  that  am 
9dS!'V-'**^c***  ****  Pro*^"®-  CNlebuhr,  DeKrIptlon  de  I'Arabie,  p.  308, 300.    Voyefe ea  AnbiB,  ton.  i.^ 

),^,'  4-   "'^  '^  5;K*"9^    Oafuler,  torn.  Ui.  p.  67-88,  d•Herbelo^  Mohamud. 

(M3)  T».  .«>3i  of  tayef,  diyirioii  of  Um  ipoU,  tc.  are  related  by  Abolfeda  (p.  117-lffl),  hod  Gagaiev. 
ttom.  IHj..  rah-inj.  II  to  Al  Janaabl  who  meattone  Uio  enstaee  and  eiwineen  of  tiie  tribe  of  Dmviu 
ff^^  Wj»«  «f  Tajef  WH  aiwoeed  to  be  a  piece  of  iSe  land  of  Syria  detached  and  draped !»- 
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iarty  thousand  sheep,  and  four  thousand  ounces  of  silver :  a  tribe  who  had 
fdonit  at  Honain,  redeemed  their  priBoners  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  idols ;  W 
Mahomet  compensated  the  loss,  by  res^ning  to  the  soldiers  his  fifth  of  the 
plunder,  and  wished  for  their  sake,  that  he  possessed  as  many  hcMEid  of  cattle  as 
there  were  trees  in  the  province  of  Tehama.  Instead  of  chastising^  the  dis- 
affection of  the  Koieish,  he  endeavoured  to  cut  out  their  tongues  (his  owa 
expression,)  and  to  secure  their  attachment  by  a  superior  measure  of  liberality  t 
Aba  Sopbian  alone  was  presented  with  three  hundred  cameb  and  twenty 
ounoes  of  silver ;  and  Mecca  was  sincerely  converted  to  the  profitable  religrion 
of  the  Koran.  The  Jvgkvtm  and  awciUariM  complained,  that  they  who  had 
borne  the  burtheil  were  neglected  in  the  season  ot  victory.  ^  Alas,"  replied 
their  artful  leader,  ^^suffiar  me  to  conciliate  these  recent  enemies,  these  doubtful 
by  the  sift  of  some  perishable  goods.    To  your  guard  I  intrust  my 

10 


life  and  fortunes,  x  ou  are  the  companions  of  my  exile,  of  my  kingdom,  of  mj 
paradise."  He  was  followed  by  the  deputies  of  Tayef,  who  dreaded  tlie 
repetition  of  a  siege.  ^ Grant  us,  O  aposfle  of  God!  a  truce  of  three  years* 
with  the  toleration  of  our  ancient  worship."  **  Not  a  month,  not  an  hour." 
^  Excuse  us  at  least  from  the  obligation  of  prayer."  ^  Without  prayer  reliction 
is  of  no  avail."  They  submitted  in  silence ;  their  temples  were  demolisnedv 
and  the  same  sentence  of  destruction  was  executed  on  all  the  idols  of  Arabia. 
His  lieutenants,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia* 
were  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  a  faithful  people ;  and  the  ambassador* 
who  knelt  before  the  throne  of  Medina,  were  as  numerous  (says  the  Arabian 
proverb)  as  the  dates  that  fall  from  the  maturity  of  a  palm-tree.  The  nation 
submitted  to  the  God  and  the  sceptre  of  Mahomet :  the  opprobrious  name  of 
tribute  was  abolished:  the  spontaneous  or  reluctant  oblations  of  alms  and  tithes 
were  applied  to  the  service  of  religion :  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
Moslems  accompanied  the  last  pilgrimage  of  the  apostle.(144) 

When  Heraclius  returned  in  triumph  trom  the  Persian  war,  be  entertained,  at 
Emesa,  one  of  the  ambassadons  of  Mahomet,  who  invited  die  princes  and  nations 
of  the  earth  to  the  profession  of  Islam.  On  this  foundation  the  zeal  of  the 
Arabians  has  supposed  the  secret  conversion  of  the  Christian  emperor :  the 
vanity  of  the  Greeks  has  feigned  a  personal  ybit  to  the  prince  of  Medina,  who 
accepted  from  the  royal  bounty  a  rich  domain,  and  a  secure  retreat,  in  the  pro* 
Tince  of  Syria.(146)  But  the  friendship  of  Heraclius  and  Mahomet  was  of 
short  continuance :  the  new  religion  had  inflamed  rather  than  assuaged  the 
rapacious  spirit  of  the  Saracens ;  and  the  murder  of  an  envojr  afforded  a  decent 
pretence  for  invading,  with  three  thousand  soldiers,  the  territory  of  Palestine* 
that  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan.  The  holy  banner  was  intrusted  to 
Zeid ;  and  such  was  the  discipline  or  enthusiasm  of  the  rising  sect,  that  the 
noblest  chiefs  served  without  reluctance,  under  the  slave  of  the  prophet  On 
the  event  of  his  decease,  Jaafar  and  Abdallah  were  successively  substituted  to 
the  command;  and  if  the  three  should  perish  in  the  war,  the  troops  were 
authorixed  to  elect  their  general.  The  three  leaders  were  slain  in  the  battle 
of  Muta,(146)  the  first  military  action  which  tried  the  valour  of  the  Moslems 
against  a  foreign  enemy.  Zeid  fell,  like  a  soldier,  in  the  foremost  ranks :  the 
death  of  Jaafar  was  heroic  and  memorable ;  he  lost  his  right  hand ;  he  shifted 
the  standard  to  his  lefl ;  the  left  was  severed  from  his  body ;  be  embraced  the 
standard  with  bis  bleeding  stumps,  till  he  was  transfixed  to  the  ground  with 
fifty  honourable  wounds.*  ^  Advance,"  cried  Abdallah,  who  stepped  into  the 
Tacant  place.  *'  advance  with  confidence ;  either  victory  or  paradise  is  our 
own."  The  lance  of  a  Roman  decided  the  alternative ;  but  the  falling  standard 
was  rescued  by  Caled,  the  proselyte  of  Mecca ;  nine  swords  were  l)roken  in 

(144)  Tbe  iMt  eonvMM  Md  pHfrinifs  of  Malioaiet ««  coaulned  In  Abolfeda  (p.  ISl— 133;,  Gagnter 
(lom.  UL  p.  Il»-ai9),  BtaMda  (p.  10,  U),  Abalplutra^  (p.  103)..  Tiie  izdi  of  the  Hctini  wm  MxM 

^      ■    --' " — "* — '7,toiii.il.p.S3»-855,)witliUieBolewM|Q(«A 

•-      ' ' "'I). 

iOacBlerCtQiml^ 


(145)  Compare  the  bIfOMd  Al  Jaonabl  (apud  Gafnier,  tom.  11.  p.  939-855,)  with  Um 
iwin,  TbaoptaMa  (p.  m-878),  Zooana  (imii.  ii.  I.  slv.  p.  8^.  and  Cadrenua  (p.  491). 
(MS)  For  tSi  baitia  of  Mntm  •od  Ita  oraaequeneaa,  aaa  AtMUiMa  (p.  100-10^»  and  • 


KmXtUs  (Mtja  Ttaaoplianaa)  w  X<x«rc  ^laxaipay  n  Ocv. 
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Vis  hand ;  and  bis  yalour  withstood  and  repulsed  the  superior  mimbera  of  the 
Christians.  In  the  nocturnal  council  of  the  camj)  he  was  chosen  to  command . 
his  skilful  evolutions  of  the  ensuing  day  secured  either  the  victoiy  or  the  retreat 
of  the  Saracens :  and  Caled  is  renowned  among  his  brethren  and  his  enemies 
by  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  Sword  of  God.  In  the  pulpit,  Mahomet 
-descrihed,  with  prophetic  rapture,  the  crowns  of  the  blessed  martyrs ;  but  id 
private  he  betrayed  the  feelings  of  human  nature :  he  was  surprised  as  be  wept 
over  the  daughter  of  Zeid :  **  What  do  I  see  f'  said  the  astonished  votaiy. 
"  You  see,",  replied  the  apostle,  **  a  friend,  who  is  deploring  the  loss  of  his  most 
faithful  friend/'  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca  the  sovereign  of  Arabia  afiected 
to  prevent  the  hostile  preparations  of  Heraclius ;  and  solemnly  proclaimed  war 
against  the  Romans,  witbout  attempting  to  disguise  the  hardships  and  dangers 
«r  the  cnterprise.(147)  The  Moslems  were  discouraged :  they  alleged  the 
want  of  money,  or  horses,  or  provisions:  the  season  of  narvest,  and  the  intole- 
rable heat  of  the  summer :  **  Hell  is  much  hotter,'*  said  the  indignant  prophet. 
He  disdained  to  compel  their  service ;  but  on  his  return  he  admonbhed  the 
most  guilty,  by  an  excommunication  of  fifty  days.  Their  desertion  enhanced 
the  merit  of  Abubeker,  Othman,  and  the  faithful  companions  who  devoted  their 
lives  and  fortunes ;  and  Mahomet  displayed  his  banner  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sand horse  and  twenty  thousand  foot.  Painful  indeed  was  the  distress  of  the 
march :  lassitude  and  thirst  were  aggravated  by  the  scorching  and  pestilential 
winds  of  the  desert :  ten  men  rode  by  turns  on  the  same  camel :  and  they 
were  reduced  to  the  shameful  necessity  of  drinkinfi^  the  water  from  the  beJJy 
of  that  useful  animal.  In  the  midway,  ten  days'^jouine^  from  Medina  and 
Damascus,  they  reposed  near  the  grove  and  fountain  of  Tabuc.  Beyond  that 
place,  Mahomet  declined  the  prosecution  of  the  war:  he  declared  himself 
satisfied  with  the  peaceful  intentions,  he  was  more  probably  daunted  by  the 
martial  array,  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  But  the  active  and  intrepid  Caled 
spread  around  the  terror  of  his  name ;  and  the  prophet  received  the  submission 
of  the  tribes  and  cities,  from  the  Euphrates  to  Allah,  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea. 
To  his  Christian  subjects,  Mahomet  readily  granted  the  securi^  of  their  per- 
sons, the  freedom  of  their  trade,  the  property  of  their  goods,  and  the  toieration 
of  their  worship.(148)  The  weakness  of  their  Arabian  brethren  had  restrained 
them  from  opposing  his  ambition :  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  endeared  to  the 
enemy  of  the  Jews :  and  it  was  the  interest  of  a  conqueror  to  propose  a  fair 
capitulation  to  the  most  powerful  religion  of  the  earth. 

[A.  D.  63S.]  Till  the  age  of  sixty-tnree  years,  the  strength  of  Mahomet  was 
equal  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  fatigues  of  his  mission.  His  epileptic  fits, 
and  absurd  calumny  of  the  Greeks,  would  be  an  object  of  pity  rather  than 
abhorrence  ;(149)  but  he  seriously  believed  that  he  was  poisoned  at  Chaibai 
i^  the  revenue  of  a  Jewish  female.(150)  Durinr  four  years  the  health  of  the 
f>rophet  declined ;  his  infirmities  increased ;  but  hb  mortal  disease  was  a  fever 

(147)  The  ezpedhion  to  Tabuc  Is  recorded  by  our  ordinary  hiatoriana,  Abulfeda  (Vtu  Mabon.  p. 
1S3— 1S7.)  and  Gacnier  (Vie  de  MahomeL  torn.  iii.  p.  147—163) ;  but  we  have  Um  advantage  of  appealiog 
to  tiw  orfarinal  evidence  of  tiie  Koran  (e.  9,  p.  IM.  165),  wlUi  8ale*a  learned  and  ratkuial  noiei. 

(148}  The  Diphma  Meuritatit  Jiilnuaiu.iM  altesied  by  Aliined  Ben  Joaeph,  and  Uie  aaUior  Libri 
SpUitdorum  (Gagnier,  Not  ad  Abulfedam,  p.  ISS) ;  but  Abolfbda  himaelf,  aa  weU  as  Elmacln  (Hiat  Sara- 
cen, p.  11),  tboofh  be  owna  Maliomet*a  r«|^ud  for  die  Cbriatiaa  (p.  13),  only  BMRUon  peace  and  tilbiMe. 
In  the  year  ISa^  Slonka.  puUiabed  at  Paris  tbe  lest  and  venkm  of.  Mabomet*s  patent  in  lliTour  of  tiM 
Ctarisiians ;  which  was  admitted  and  reprobated  by  tbe  opposite  taste  of  Salmanus  and  Grotius.  (Bayle, 
'IfAHOMKT,  Bern.  AA.)  Hottinger  doubts  of  its  authenticity  (HISL  Orient  p.  237) ;  Renandot  tones  tba 
t  of  die  Mahometans  (Hist  Palriarch.  Alez.  p.  160) ;  but  Moabeim  (H&t  Eoclea.  p.  M4,)  ahowa  Um 


futility  of  tlieir  opinion,  and  inclines  lo  believe  it  spurious.  Yet  Abulpharaglus  qooies  die  impoitor*s 
treaty  with  the  Nestorian  patriarch  (Aaseman.  BibUot  Orient  torn.  11.  p.  418) ;  but  Abulpharagtus  wh 
firlniate  of  tbe  Jacoblies. 

(149)  The  epilennr,  or  fUling  sftckncsa,  of  Mahomet,  is  aaseited  by  Theophanes,  Zooaras,  and  tbe  Mat 
of  the  Greeks,  and  Is  gnedily  swallowed  by  the  gross  bigotry  of  Hotdnger  (Hlat  Orient  p.  10, 11),  Prl- 
ileanx  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  19),  and  Maracci  (torn.  ii.  Alcoran,  p.  76S.  !&).  The  tides  (tAs  mrm^d  w 
the  e&vm'ed)  of  two  chapters  or  the  Koran  (73, 74,)  can  hardly  be  amined  to  ancb  an  InterpretatMn ;  tM 
alienee,  the  ignoranee  of  the  Mahometan  oommentators,  is  more  conclufltve  than  the  moat  neiempioiy 
denial ;  and  the  charitable  side  Is  espoused  by  OcUey  (Hist  of  die  Saracaoa,  torn.  i.  p.  301,)  Gagnier  (ad 
Abnilbda.  p.  9,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  1.  p.  118).  and  Sale  (Koran,  p.  460-^74). 

(150)  This  potooD  (more  Ignominioua  slnee  It  was  olTered  as  a  teat  of  his  pfophaUc  knowledge)  to 
«aakly  cmiftased  by  Ida  mHoob  votarla*,  AMftda  (p.  SB),  and  Al  JaBaaU  (apod  Gagnier,  tm.  1L 

p^ttM     Mia. 
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of  fourteen  days»  which  deprived  bion  by  intervals  of  the  use  of  reason.  As 
4000  as  he  was  conscious  of  his  danger,  be  edified  his  brethren  by  the  humility 
of  his  virtue  or  penitence.  '*  If  there  be  any  man,"  said  the  apostle  from  tfale 
pulpity  **  whom  1  have  unjustly  scouiiged,  I  submit  my  own  back  to  the  lash  of 
retaliation.  Have  1  aspersed  the  reputation  of  a  Mussulman  ?  let  him  proclaim 
my  faults  in  the  face  oftbe  congregation.  Has  any  one  been  despoiled  of  his 
goods  ?  the  little  that  I  possess  shall  compensate  the  principal  and  the  interest 
of  the  debt."  "  Yes,"  replied  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "  I  am  entitled  to  three 
drachms  of  silver."  Mahomet  heard  the  complaint,  satisfied  the  demand,  and 
thanked  his  creditor  for  accusing  him  in  this  world  rather  than  at  the  day  of 
judgment.  He  beheld  with  temperate  firmness  the  approach  of  death ;  en- 
franchised his  slaves  (seventeen  men,  as  they  are  named,  and  eleven  women) ; 
minutely,  directed  the  order  of  his  /uneral,  and  moderated  the  lamentations  of 
his  weepine  firiends,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  benediction  of  peace.  Till  the 
third  day  nefore  his  death,  he  regularly  performed  the  function  of  public 
prayer :  the  choice  of  Abubeker  to  suppfy  nis  place,  appeared  to  mark  that 
ancient  and  faithful  friend  as  his  successor  in  the  sacerdotal  and  regal  office ; 
but  he  prudently  declined  the  risk  and  envy  of  a  more  explicit  nomination. 
At  a  moment  when  his  faculties  were  vbibly  impaired,  he  called  for  pen  and 
ink,  to  write,  or  more  properly  to  dictate,  a  divine  book,  the  sum  and  accom- 
plishment of  all  his  revelations :  a  dispute  arose  in  the  chamber,  whether  he 
should  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  authority  of  the  Koran :  and  the  prophet 
was  forced  to  reprove  the  indecent  vehemence  of  his  disciples.  If  the  sligntest 
credit  may  be  afforded  to  the  traditions  of  his  wives  and  companions^  he  main- 
tained in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  to  the  lac^t  moments  of  his  life,  the  di^- 
nity^of  an  apostle  and  the  faith  of  an  enthusiast ;  described  the  visits  of  Gabriel, 
who  bade  an  everlasting  farewell  to  the  earth,  and  expressed  his  lively  con* 
fidence,  not  only  of  the  mercy,  but  of  the  favour  of  the  Supreme  Beii^.  In  a 
familiar  discourse  he  had  Inentioned  his  special  prerogative,  that  the  angel  of 
death  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  soul  till  he  had  respectfully  asked  the  per 
mission  of  the  prophet.  The  request  was  granted ;  and  Mahomet  immediately 
fell  into  the  agony  of  his  dissolution :  his  head  was  reclined  on  the  Ian  of  Ayesha, 
the  best  beloved  of  all  his  wives ;  he  fainted  with  the  violence  of  pain ;  reco- 
vering his  spirits,  be  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  roof  of  the  house,  and,  with  a 
steady  look,  though  a  faltering  voice,  uttered  the  last  broken,  though  articulate, 
words :  "  O  God ! ....  pardon  my  sins ....  Yes, ....  I  come ....  smoog  my 
fellow-citizens  on  hi^h : '  and  thus  peaceably  expired  on  a  carpet  spread  upon 
the  floor.  An  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Syna  was  stopped  by  this  moum^ 
ful  event :  the  army  halted  at  the  gates  of  Medina :  the  chiefs  were  assembled 
jound  their  dyine  master.  The  city,  more  especially  the  house  of  the  prophet, 
was  a  scene  of  clamorous  sorrow  or  silent  despair :  fanaticism  alone  could  sug- 
gest a  ray  of  hope  and  consolation  :  *'  How  can  he  be  dead,  our  witness,  our 
intercessor,  our  mediator,  with  God  ?  By  Grod  he  is  not  dead ;  like  Moses  and 
Jesus  he  is  wrapped  in  a  holy  trance,  and  speedily  will  he  return  to  his  faithful 
people."  The  evidence  of  sense  was  disregarded ;  and  Omar,  unsheathing  bis 
•scimitar,  threatened  to  strike  off  the  heads  of  the  infidels,  who  should  dare  to 
affirm  that  the  prophet  was  no  more.  The  tumult  was  appeased  by  the  weight 
and  moderation  ofAbubeker.  ^  Is  it  Mahomet,"  said  he  to  Omar  and  the  mul- 
titude, "  or  the  God  of  Mahomet,  whom  you  worship  ?  The  God  of  Mahomet 
liveth  for  ever,  but  the  apostle  was  a  mortal  like  ourselves,  and  according  to 
his  own  prediction,  he  has  experienced  the  common  fate  of  mortality."  He 
was  piously  interred  by  the  bands  of  his  nearest  kinsman^  on  the  same  spot  on 
which  he  expired  ;(151)tMedina  has  been  sanctified  by  the  death  and  burial  of 


(151)  Tbe  Greeks  and  LaUna  bare  lovented  and  propagated  the  vulgar  and  lidkiiloai  iloiy,  that 
Mahomet*!  Iron  tomb  ii  raependBd  in  the  air  at  M*«f  {niiuLjitrwpilAuww.  Laonicns  Cbaloocondjrlea 
4e  Rebus  Torcick.  I.  iU.  p.  66).  by  the  action  of  equal  and  potent  toadatonaa.  (DicUonalfe  de  Bayle, 
Mahomst,  Bern.  EE.  FF.)  Without  any  philooophieal  inqukiea.  It  may  anfice,  tliat,  1.  The  prophet 
WM  not  burled  at  Mecca ;  and,  S.  That  his  tomb  at  MedtaM,  which  has  been  visited  by  millions,  is 
j^aeed  on  Uie  ground  ^Roland  de  Itdig.  Moham.  L  li.  c.  19,  pTaOI^-SIl),  Qagnler  (yia  te 
tt.p.96aMn8). 
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Mahomet ;  and  the  innumerable  pikprims  of  Mecca  often  him  aside  from  the 
way,  to  bow  in  voluntaiy  deyotionXl53)  before  the  simple  tomb  of  the  pio- 
phet.053) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  life  of  Mahomet,  it  may  perhaps  be  expected,  that  I 
should  balance  his  faults  and  his  virtues,  that  I  should  decide  whether  the  title 
of  enthusiast  or  impostor  more  properly  belonn  to  that  extraordinaiy  man. 
Had  I  been  intimately  conversant  with  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  task  would  still 
be  difficult,  and  the  success  uncertain ;  at  the  distance  of  twelve  centuries,  I 
darkly  contemplate  his  shade  throug^h  a  cloud  of  relig^ious  incense ;  and  could  I 
truly  delineate  the  portrait  of  an  hour,  the  fleetinfi^  resemblance  would  not 
equally  apply  to  the  solitarv  of  mount  Hera,  to  the  preacher  of  Mecca,  and  to 
the  conquered  of  Arabia.  The  author  of  a  mighty  revolution  appears  to  have 
been  endowed  with  a  pious  and  contemplative  disposition :  so  soon  as-  marriage 
bad  raised  him  above  the  pressure  of  want,  he  avoided  the  paths  of  ambition 
and  avarice ;  and  till  the  age  of  forty,  he  lived  with  mnocence,  and  would  have 
died  without  a  name.  The  unity  of  God  is  an  idea  most  congenial  to  nature 
and  reason;  and  a  slight  conversation  with  the  Jews  and  Christians  would 
teach  him  to  despise  and  detest  the  idolatiy  of  Mecca,  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
man  and  a  citizen  to  impart  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  to  rescue  his  country  from 
the  dominion  of  sin  ana  error.  The  energy  of  a  mind  incessantly  bent  on  the 
same  object,  would  convert  a  general  obligation  into  a  particular  call ;  the 
warm  suggestions  of  the  understanding  or  the  fancy,  would  be  felt  as  the 
inspirations  of  Heaven;  the  labour  of  thought  would  expire  in  rapture  and 
yision:  and  the  inward  sensation,  the  invisible  monitor,  would  be  described 
with  tne  form  and  attributes  .of  an  aqgel  of  6od.(164^  From  enthusiasm  to 
imposture,  the  step  is  perilous  and  slippery;  the  demon  of  Socrates(165) 
affords  a  memorable  instance,  how  a  wise  man  may  deceive  himself,  how  a 
good  man  may  deceive  others,  how  the  conscience  may  slumber  in  a  mixed 
and  middle  state  between  self-illusion  and  voluntary  fraud.  Charity  may 
believe  that  the  original  motives  of  Mahomet  were  those  of  pure  and  fl;enuine 
benevolence ;  but  a  human  missionary  is  incapable  of  cherishing  the  obstinate 
unbelievers  who  reject  his  claims,  aespise  his  arguments,  and  persecute  hb 
hfe ;  he  might  foigive  his  personal  adversaries,  he  may  lawfully  nate  the  ene- 
mies of  God:  the  stem  passions  of  pride  and  revenge  were  Kindled  in  the 
bosom  of  Mahomet,  and  he  sighed,  like  the  prophet  of  Nineveh,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  rebels  whom  he  had  condemned.  The  injustice  of  Mecca,  and  the 
choice  of  Medina,  transformed  the  citizen  into  a  prince,  the  humble  preacher 
into  the  leader  of  armies ;  but  his  sword  was  consecrated  by  the  example  of 
the  saints ;  and  the  same  God  who  afflicts  a  sinful  worid  witn  pestilence  and 
earthquakes,  might  inspire  for  their  conversion  or  chastisement  the  valour  of  his 
servants.  In  the  exercise  of  political  government,  he  was  compelled  to  abate 
the  stem  rigour  of  fanaticism,  to  comply  in  some  measure  with  the  prejudices^ 

(laS)  Al  JamiaM  aiiiBMratw  (Vie  d«  Mahomet,  ton.  lU.  p.  373-301.)  tlie  multUkrioaf  dvtta  of  « 
pUgrimwbovMtiUwtoiniMorUM  pMohet  and  Ida  eonDoaioM;  and  tba  l0arBadcaaal«4aeklca,thit 
Ibis  aa  of  davoUon  !■  neareat  in  oUigatfon  and  merit  to  a  divine  precept  TIm  docton  are  divided  whicli, 
of  Meeca  and  Medina,  be  tiie  meet  ezceilent  (p.  301— SM). 

(1S3)  The  lart  itekneM,  death,  and  burial  of  Mahomet,  an  denlbed  bf  AbolMa  and  Gt^iim  (Fit. 
Mobam.  p.  133-^143.  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  iU.  p.  991— S71).  The  moet  private  and  interattng  dr- 
eumitanoea  were  originally  received  from  Ayeeha,  Ali.  the  eons  of  Abbaa,  ttc ;  and  aa  they  dwelt  at 
Medina,  and  lurvlved  the  prophet  many  yean,  they  auf  fat  repeat  the  pioiia  tale  to  a  eeoond  or  thM 
generation  e'  ~"""' — 


1  of  irilgrima. 
,  M)  The  Chrtatiane,         .         ^. 
ftom  heaven  and  whisper  in  hie  ear.    Ai  tbie  pretimded  miracle  ii  uned  by  GroUoa  (de  Yeritate  Rell- 


(154)  The  Chrutiane,  raehly  enoofb,  have  aarigned  to  Mahomet  a  tame  ptgeon,  tbateeemed  to  deecenA^ 


fionio  ChrirtlaoK),  hie  Anbie  tranriator,  the  learned  Poooek,  iaqiiited  of  him  Uie  namea  of  hie  autlion: 
and  Qrotiua  conftmed,  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  Mahometana  themaelvei.  Lest  it  ahould  provoke  their 
Indignation  and  langhter,  the  pleas  tie  la  suppreased  in  the  Arabic  veraloa ;  but  it  has  maintained  an  edl- 
fving  place  In  the  numerous  editlQiis  of  the  Latin  text  (Poooek,  Bpedmen,  HiaL  Arabum,  p.  188, 187. 
Xeland,  de  Religion.  Mobam.  1. 11.  c.  30,  p.  350-983). 

(155)  K^M  it ntro  ss^y cc  mujo; o^aficvov,  ^wr  m  Y^ynfMni q  ormrvcvnrai  au  arerptiru  fU rwrt •  or 
iisXAm  irporrav,  itMrptKu  &€  w>Tt  (Plato,  in  Apolog.  Bocrau  e.  10,  p.  ISI,  ISt,  edit.  Fischer).  The  Ibmh 
liar  examples,  wnieh  Socrates  urges  in  his  dialogue  with  Theagis  (Platon.  Opera,  tom.  i.  p.  138, 190,  edR. 
Ben.  Stephen.),  an  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresight ;  and  the  divine  Inapiratlon  (the  AociiovfovVof 
the  philosopher,  Is  clearlv  taught  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon.  The  ideea  of  the  most  rational  Pla- 
Mnhc  are  espreesed  by  Oleero  (de  J>lvlnat  L  54),  and  in  the  ^vth  and  xvth  Diawrtationa  of  Mazimon  of 
T^Te  (p  153—173,  adit  Davis). 
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Mid  passions  of  bis  followers*  and  to  employ  even  the  rices  of  mankind  as  the 
iostniroents  of  their  salvation.  The  use  of  fraud  and  perfidr,  of  cruelty  and 
injustice,  were  oflen  subservient  to  the  propagation  of  the  faitn :  and  Mahomet 
commanded  or  approved  the  assassination  of  the  Jews  and  idolaters  who  had 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle.  By  the  repetition  of  such  acts,  the  character 
of  Mahomet  must  have  been  gradually  stained :  and  the  influence  of  such  per- 
nicious habits  would  be  poorly  compensated  by  the  practice  of  the  personal  and 
social  virtues  which  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a  prophet 
among  his  sectaries  and  friends.  Of  his  last  years,  ambition  was  the  ruling 
passion;  and  a  politician  will  susfiect  that  he  secretly  smiled  (the  victorious 
impostor!^  at  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth  and  the  credulity  of  bis  prose- 
lytes.(156)  A  philosopher  will  observe,  that  their  credulity  and  Mi  success, 
woula  tend  more  strongly  to  foiti^  the  assurance  of  his  divine  mission,  that  his 
interest  and  religion  were  inseparablT  connected,  and  that  his  conscience  would 
be  soothed  by  the  persuasion,  that  ne  alone  was  absolved  by  the  Deity  from 
the  obligation  of  positive  and  moral  laws.  If  he  retained  any  vestige  of  bis 
native  innocence,  the  sins  of  Mahomet  may  be  allowed  as  an  evidence  of  his 
sincerity.  In  the  support  of  truth,  the  arts  of  fraud  and  fiction  may  be  deemed 
less  criminal ;  and  he  would  have  started  at  the  foulness  of  the  means,  had  he 
not  been  satisfied  of  the  importance  and  justice  of  the  end.  Even  in  a  con- 
queror  or  a  priest,  I  can  surprise  a  word  or  action  of  unaffected  humanity ;  and 
the  decree  of  Mahomet,  that  in  the  sale  of  captives,  the  mothers  should  never 
be  separated  from  their  children,  may  suspend  or  moderate  the  censure  of  the 
histonan.(l57) 

The  good  sense  of  Mahomet(158)  despised  the  pomp  of  rovalty ;  the  apostle 
of  God  submitted  to  the  menial  offices  of  the  family ;  he  kindled  the  fire,  swept 
the  floor,  milked  the  ewes,  and  mended  with  hb  own  hands  his  shoes  and  his 
woollen  garment.  Disdaining  the  penance  and  merit  of  a  hermit,  be  observed 
without  eflfort  or  vanity,  the  abstemious  diet  of  an  Arab  and  a  soldier.  On 
solemn  occasions  he  feasted  his  companions  with  rustic  and  hospitable  plenty : 
but  in  his  domestic  life,  many  weeks  would  elapse  without  a  fire  being  Kindlea 
on  the  hearth  of  the  prophet.-  The  interdiction  of  wine  was  confirmed  by  his 
example :  his  hunger  was  appeased  with  a  sparing  allowance  of  barley  bread : 
he  delighted  in  the  taste  of 'milk  and  honey ;  but  his  ordinary  food  consistea 
of  dates  and  water.  Cerfumes  and  women  were  the  two  sensual  enjoyments 
which  his  nature  required  and  his  religion  did  not  forbid :  and  Mahomet 
affirmed,  that  the  fervour  of  his  devotion  was  increased  by  these  innocent  plea- 
sures. The  heat  of  the  climate  inflames  the  blood  of  the  Arabs ;  and  their 
libidinous  complexion  has  been  noticed  by  the  writers  of  anti4uity.(l59) 
'Their  incontbence  was  regulated  by  the  civil  and  religious  laws  of  tne  Koran ; 
their  incestuous  alliances  were  blamed,  the  boundless  license  of  polj^amy  was 
reduced  to  four  legitimate  wives  or  concubines ;  their  rights  both  of  bed  and 
of  dowry  were  equitably  determined ;  the  freedom  of  divorce  was  discouraged, 
adultery  was  condemned  as  a  capital  ofience,  and  fornication  in  either  sex,  was 
punished  with  a  hundred  stripes.(160)  Such  were  the  calm  and  rational  pre- 
cepts of  the  legislator:  but  in  his  private  conduct,  Mahomet  indulged  the 
appetites  of  a  man,  and  abused  the  claims  of  a  prophet.    A  special  revelation 

(156)  In  some  passage  of  his  voluminoua  wrilinss,  Voltaire  compares  the  propheCf  In  bia  old  age,  to  a 
fakir :  "  qui  detache  la  chaine  de  son  con  pour  en  donner  sur  les  oreilies  A  see  confrerea." 

(157)  Gagnier  relates,  with  ibe  same  imparUal  pen,  this  humaoo  law  of  the  prophet,  and  the  murdefa 
of  Caab  and  Sophian,  which  4ie  prompted  and  approved  (Vie  de  Mahooaet,  torn.  ii.  p.  69.  V7. 906). 

(158)  For  the  domestic  life  of  Mahomet,  consult  Gagnier,  and  the  corresponding  chapters  of  Abulfeda : 
for  his  diet  (tom.  iU.  p.  285— 28iB) ;  his  children  (p.  189. 289) ;  his  wives  (p.  290—309) ;  his  marriage  widi 
Zelitcb  (tom.  11.  p.  153^160) ;  his  amour  with  Mary  (p.  303.1^09) ;  the  Alse  accusation  of  Aveaha  (p.  186 
—199).  The  most  original  evidence  of  the  last  three  transactions,  is  contained  in  the  zxivth,  zzxilld, 
and  Ixvith  chapters  of  the  Koran,  with  Sale's  Commentary.  Prideauz  (Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  SO—W,) 
and  Maraccl  (Prodrom.  Alcoran,  part  tv.  p.  49—50,)  have  maliciously  exaggerated  tfaa  frailties  or 
MahomeL 

(ISO)  Incredihlle  eat  quo  ardore  apud  eos  in  venorem  aterqoe  aolvltur  aszus  (Ammiaa.  Mareelttn 
1.  xiv.  C.4). 

(160)  Sale  (Prellmlnarv  Discourse,  p.  133—137,)  baa  recapitulated  the  Iqwt  of  marrlagei  divaieei,  lbo.i 
Md  Ibe  ourloQi  reader  of  Selden*s  Uxor  Hebraica  will  racojniv  uaay  Jawiali  ordiaaocas 
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dispensed  him  from  tlie  laws  which  he  had  imposed  on  his  nation ;  the  i 
8ez»  without  reserve,  was  abandoned  to  his  desires ;  and  this  singular  preroea* 
tive  excited  the  envy,  rather  than  the  scandal,  the  veneration,  rather  than  the 
envy,  of  the  devout  Mussulmans.  If  we  remember  the  seven  hundred  wives 
and  three  hundred  concubines  of  the  wise  Solomon,  we  shall  applaud  the 
the  modesty  of  the  Arabian,  who  espoused  no  more  than  seventeen  or  fifteen 
wives ;  eleven  are  enumerated  who  occupied  at  Medina  their  separate  aparU 
ments  round  the  house  of  the  apostle,  and  enjoyed  in  their  tuins  the  favour  of 
his  comueal  society.  What  is  singular  enoug^h,  they  were  all  widows,  except* 
ing  only  Ayesba,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker.  She  was  doubtless  a  virgin,  since 
Mahomet  consummated  nis  nuptials  (such  is  the  premature  ripeness  of  the 
climate)  when  she  was  only  nine  years  of  age.  The  youth,  the  beauty,  the 
spirit  ot  Ayesha,  gave  her  a  superior  ascendant :  she  was  beloved  and  trusted 
by  the  prophet ;  and,  after  his  death,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker  was  lonr 
revered  as  the  mother  of  the  faithful.  Her  behaviour  had  been  ambiguous  ana 
indiscreet :  in  a  nocturnal  march,  she  was  accidentally  left  behind ;  and  in  the 
momiiK  Ayesba  returned  to  the  camp  with  a  man.  The  temper  of  Mahomet 
was  inclined  to  jealousy ;  but  a  divine  revelation  assured  him  of  her  innocence : 
he  chastised  her  accusers,  and  published  a  law  of  domestic  peace,  that  no 
woman  should  be  cendemned  uiuess  four  male  witnesses  had  seen  her  in  the 
act  of  adultery.(161)  In  his  adventures  with  Zeineb,  the  wife  ci  Zeid,  and 
with  Mary  an  Egyptian  captive,  the  amorous  prophet  foi^t  the  interest  of  his^ 
reputation.  At  tne  house  of  Zeid,  his  freedman  and  adopted  son,  be  beheld, 
in  a  loose  undress,  the  beauty  of  Zeineb,  and  burst  forth  into  an  ejaculation  of 
devotion  and  desire*  The  servile,  or  grateful,  freedman  understood  the  hint, 
and  yielded  without  hesitation  to  the  love  of  his  benefactor.  But  as  the  filial 
relation  had  excited  some  doubt  and  scandal,  the  angel  Gabriel  descended  from 
heaven  to  ratify  the  deed,  to  annul  the  adoption,  and  gently  to  reprove  the 
apostle  for  distrusting  the  indulgence  of  his  God.  One  of  nis  wives,  Hafna, 
the  daughter  of  Omar,  surprised  him  on  her  own  bed,  in  the  embraces  of  his 
^^ptian  captive :  she  promised  secrecy  and  foigiveness ;  he  swore  that  he 
would  renounce  the  possession  of  Mary.  Both  parties  foivpt  their  engage- 
ments ;  and  Gabriel  again  descended  with  a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  to  ateolve 
him  from  his  oath,  and  to  exhort  him  fireely  to  enjoy  hb  captives  and  concubines* 
without  listening  to  the  clamours  of  his  wives,  in  a  solitaiy  retreat  of  thirty 
days,  he  laboured,  alone  with  Mary,  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  the  angel.  When 
his  love  and  revenge  was  satiated,  he  summoned  to  his  presence  his  eleven 
wives,  reproached  Uieir  disobedience  and  indiscretion,  and  threatened  them 
with  a  sentence  of  divorce,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next :  a  dreadful 
sentence,  sinoe  those  who  had  ascended  the  bed  of  the  prophet  were  for  ever 
excluded  from  the  hope  of  a  second  marriage.  Perhaps  the  incontinence  of 
Mahomet  may  be  palliated  by  the  tradition  of  his  natural  or  jpretemattual 
gift  :(162)  he  united  the  manly  virtue  of  thirty  of  the  children  of  Adam :  and- 
3ie  apoatle  might  rival  the  thirteenth  labour(l63)  of  the  Grecian  Hercules.(l64) 
A  more  serious  and  decent  excuse  may  be  drawn  from  his  fidelity  to  Caaijafa. 
During  the  twenty-four  years  of  their  marriage,  her  youthful  husband  abstained 
from  the  right  of  polygamy,  and  the  pride  or  tenderness  of  the  venerable 

(161)  Iq  a  manoraUa  caw,  tlw  ctllph  Omar  decided  tint  aU  prarampcive  evideaoe  waa  of  w>  afail; 
and  Uias  aU  Uie  four  wttaiMia  mnn  toava  aetuaOy  laen  11x11118  la  pyzlde  (AbulfedB  AnnalM  If oikmkU. 
p.  71.  vara.  Beiaka). 

(1S8)  BibI  robar  ad  taBeratioBem,  qaaotam  triginta  Tiri  habent,  laane  Jactaret:  lu  ut  aaki  bori 
PMMl  undaeim  tomlnu  «alt*/<iMr«,  at  ex  Arabooi  Itbrta  refbrt  Btua.  Petrut  Paschaiias,  c  9.  (Uafaoel,. 
Prodromua  Aleoraa,  p.  !▼.  p.  SS.  Bee  likewise  Obeerradooi  de  Belon,  I.  Ui.  c  10,  fti.  1  ?B,  recto.)  M 
Jaoabbl  (Gafoier,  torn.  ili.  p.  487.)  records  bis  own  tesUmony,  Uiat  be  surpassed  aU  aaen  fai  eoi^nnK 
vlffour ;  and  Abolfeda  mentlone  tba  exclamation  of  Alt.  who  washed  his  body  after  his  death,  **  O  pia- 
pliett,  ceita  penis  tons  ecBlum  veiaus  ereetus  ese*  (In  y  it  Mohammed,  p.  140). 

(163)  I  bonow  Uia  style  of  a  fhther  of  the  ehnreh,  mmffXnw  'IfyvAn  rMtntStutrw  aAXsr  (6r^- 
Naxianaen,  Otat.  til.  p.  106). 

(164)  The  common  and  meet  gkMlous  lefend  inclades,  in  a  single  night,  the  fifbr  Tictoiies  of  Heicalea 
ovar  tlie  vtrrin  daufhten  of  Thesdos  (DIodor.  flicuL  torn.  i.  1.  iv.  p.  974.  Paosaaias,  1.  Iz.  p.  763.  Sta- 
tins flylT.  Ll  eleg.  UL  ▼.  4S).  Bat  Athensus  alk>ws  sevea  alghls  (Delpnooopfaist  I.  xiiL  p.  5S6),  and 
Apalodoms  fifty,  Ibr  this  arduous  achievement  of  Hereules,  who  was  then  no  more  than  elihieeB  jima 
eTtge  (Bibiloc.  L  U.  a.  4,  p.  m,  earn  Mils  Heme  Jwit  i  J»  Wi 
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natroD  was  never  insulted  faj  the  society  of  a  rival.  After  her  4eath,  he 
placed  her  in  the  rank  of  the  tour  perfect  women,  with  the  sister  of  Moses,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  Fatima,  the  best  beloved  of  his  dau^ters.  **  Was  she 
not  old  ?"  said  Avcsha,  with  the  insolence  of  a  blooming  beauty :  **  has  not 
God  given  you  a  Setter  in  her  place  ?"  ^  No,  by  Gbd,"  said  Mahomet  with  an 
effusion  of  honest  gratitude,  **  there  never  can  be  a  better  she  believed  in  me, 
when  men  despised  me :  she  relieved  my  wants,  when  I  was  poor  and  perse- 
cuted by  the  worid."(165) 

In  the  laigest  indulgence  of  polygamy^  the  founder  of  a  religion  and  empire 
might  aspire  to  multiply  the  chances  of  a  numerous  posterity  and  a  lineal  suc- 
cession. The  hopes  of  Mahomet  were  fatally  disappointed.  The  virgin 
Ayesha,  and  his  ten  widows  of  mature  age  and  approved  fertility,  were  barren 
in  his  potent  embraces.  The  four  sons  of  Cadijah  died  in  their  infancy* 
Mary,  his  Egyptian  concubine,  was  endeared  to  him  by  the  birth  of  Ibrahim. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  months  the  prophet  wept  over  his  grave ;  but  he  sus* 
tained  with  firmness  the  raillery  of  his  enemies,  and  checked  the  adulation  or 
credulity  of  the  Moslems,  by  the  assurance  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  not 
occasioned  bv  the  death  of  the  infant.  Cadijah  had  likewise  given  bim  four 
daughters,  who  were  married  to  the  most  faithful  of  his  disciples :  the  three 
eldest  died  before  their  father ;  but  Fatima,  who  possessed  his  confidence  and 
love,  became  the  wife  of  her  cousin  Ali,  and  the  mother  of  an  illustrious  pro- 
geny. The  merit  and  misfortunes  of  Ali  and  his  descendants  will  lead  me  to 
anticipate,  in  this  place,  the  series  of  the  Saracen  caliphs,  a  title  which  de- 
scribes die  commanders  of  the  faithful  as  the  vicars  and  successors  of  the  apostle 
of  God.(166) 

The  birth,  the  alliance,  the  character  of  Ali,  which  exalted  him  above  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  might  justify  his  claim  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Arabia. 
The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  was,  in  his  own  right,  the  chief  of  the  family  of 
Hashem,  and  the  hereditary  prince  or  guardian  of  the  city  and  temple  of 
Mecca.  The  light  of  prophecy  was  extinct ;  but  the  husband  of  Fathna  might 
expect  the  inheritance  and  blessing  of  her  father :  the  Arabs  had  sometimes 
been  patient  of  a  female  leign ;  and  the  two  grandsons  of  the  prophet  had  often 
been  fondled  in  his  lap,  and  shown  in  his  pulpit,  as  the  hope  of  his  a|^e,  and  the 
chief  of  the  youth  ol  paradise.  The  first  of  the  true  believers  might  aspire 
to  march  before  them  in  this  world  and  in  the  next ;  and  if  some  were  of  a 
naver  and  more  rigid  cast,  the  zeal  ;ind  virtue  of  Ali  were  never  outstripped 
By  any  recent  proselyte.  He  united  the  qualifications  of  a  poet,  a  soldier, 
and  a  saint;  his  wisdom  still  breathes  in  a  collection  of  moral  and  religious 
sayines  ;(167)  and  every  antagonist,  in  the  combats  of  the  tongue  or  of  the 
sword,  was  subdued  by  his  eloquence  and  valour.  From  the  first  hour  of  his 
mission  to  the  last  rites  of  his  funeral,  the  apostle  was  never  forsaken  by  a 
generous  friend  whom  he  delighted  to  name  his  brother,  his  vicegerent,  and  the 
Faithful  Aaron  of  a  second  Moses.  The  son  of  Abu  Taleb  was  afterward 
reproached  for  nedecting  to  secure  his  interest  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  his 
right,  which  would  have  silenced  all  competition,  and  sealed  his  succession  by 
tl^  decrees  of  Heaven.  But  the  unsuspecting  hero  confided  in  himself:  the 
jealousy  of  empire,  and  perhaps  the  fear  of  opposition,  mieht  suspend  the  reso- 
lutions of  Mahomet ;  and  the  bed  of  sickness  was  besieged  ny  the  artful  Ayesha». 
the  daughter  of  Abubeker,  and  the  enemy  of  Ali.* 

(165)  Abolfeda  in  Vit  Mohun.  p.  IS.  13. 1S«  17,  eoin  noUs  Ganler. 

(166}  Thto  oaUlne  of  Uie  AnMan  hlMory  If  drawn  fhMn  tte  BIbUadiltiae  OrlenttJe  of  d*Hert»elot 
(under  tbe  names  of  Ahcubterej  Ommti  oamaa,  wfU,  Am.},  ftom  llie  cnnalt  of  Abnlfeda,  AbalpharacluB,. 
and  Elmacin  (under  Uie  proper  years  of  the  J9«mp«),  and  especially  from  Oekiey*8  History  of  the  Sara- 
cens (vol.  i.  p.  1—10. 115— m.  «9. 949. 363--3».  SW-SSl,  and  almoet  tbe  whole  of  Uie  second  volome). 
Tet  we  should  weic h  with  caution  Uie  tradllioas  of  the  hostile  seds;  a  stream  which  heoomes  still  more 
muddy  as  it  flows  farther  from  tbe  source.  Sir  John  Chanlin  has  too  ftltbfully  copied  tbe  fkUes  and 
errors  of  the  modern  Peisiana.  (Voyages,  torn.  ii.  p.  935—9911,  *c.) 

(167)  Ockley  (at  the  end  of  his  seooDd  volume)  has  ^ven  an  £h|^  version  of  16S  sentences,  whicb 
be  ascribes,  with  some  hesltaUon,  to  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb.  His  preAce  is  coloured  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  traiplator;  yet  these  seniences  deUoeata  a  cbaraderisde,  ttaongta  daik,  picture  of  hamai» 
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[A.  D.  63ft.]  Tbe  silence  and  death  of  the  prophet  icstared  the  liberty  ot 
the  people ;  and  his  commnions  convened  an  assembly  to  deliberate  on  the 
choice  of  his  successor.  The  hereditary  claim  and  lofly  spirit  of  Ali,  weie 
offensive  to  an  aristocracy  of  elden,  desirous  of  bestowing  and  resuming  the 
aeeptfe  by  a  free  and  frequent  election :  the  Koreisb  could  never  be  reconciled 
to  the  proud  preeminence  of  the  line  of  Hashem :  tbe  ancient  discord  of  tbe 
tribes  was  rekindled :  ibie  Jmgitivei  of  Mecca  and  tbe  auxUtarim  of  Medina 
asserted  their  respective  merits,  and  the  rash  proposal  of  choosing  two  inde- 
pendent caliphs  would  have  cnished  in  their  infancy  the  religion  and  empire  of 
the  Saracens.  Tbe  tumult  was  appeased  by  the  disinterested  resolution  of 
Omar,  who,  suddei^T  renouncing  his  own  pretensions,  stretched  forth  bis  hand, 
and  declared  himself  the  first  sulnect  of  the  mild  and  venerable  Abubeker* 
The  urgency  of  tbe  moment,  and  ttie  acquiescence  of  thepeople,  mkbt  excuse 
this  illegal  and  precipitate  measure :  but  Omar  himself  confessed  from  the 
pulpit,  that  if  any  Mussulman  should  hereafter  presume  to  anticipate  tbe 
suffrage  of  his  bretiiren,  lx>th  the  elector  and  tbe  elected  would  be  worthy  of 
<lealb.(168)  Afiter  the  simple  inauguration  of  Abubeker,  be  was  obeyea  in 
Medina,  Mecca^  and  tbe  provinces  of  Arabia ;  tbe  Hashemites  alone  declined 
the  oath  of  fidelity ;  and  their  diie^  in  his  own  boiKte,  maintained,  above  six 
months,  a  sullen  and  independent  reserve,  without  listening  to  the  threats  of 
Omar,  who  attempted  to  consume  with  fire  tbe  habitation  of  the  daughter  of 
the  apostle.  Tbe  death  of  Fatima,  and  the  decline  of  his  partv,  subdued  die 
indignant  spirit  of  Ali ;  be  condescended  to  salute  tbe  commandber  of  tbe  faith* 
fuJ,  accepted  his  excuse  of  the  neoessKy  of  preventing  their  common  enemies, 
and  wisely  rejected  his  courteous  offer  of  abdicating  the  government  of  the 
Arabians.  After  a  reign  of  two  years,  tbe  aged  caliph  was  summoned  by  the 
angel  of  death.  In  his  testament,  with  tbe  tacit  approbation  of  the  companions, 
he  bequeathed  the  sceptre  to  the  firm  and  intrepid  virtue  of  Omar.  ^'  I  have 
no  occasion,'*  said  tbe  modest  candidate  *^  for  the  place."  ^  But  the  place  has 
occasion  for  you,"  replied  Abubeker ;  who  expired  with  a  fervent  prayer,  that 
the  God  of  Mahomet  would  ratify  bis  choice,  and  direct  tbe  Mussulmans  in  tbe 
way  of  concord  and  obedience.  The  prayer  was  not  ineflectual,  since  All 
himself,  in  a  life  of  privacy  and  prayer,  prcrteased  to  revere  tbe  superior  worth 
and  dignity  of  bis  rival ;  who  comtorted  bim  for  the  loss  of  empire,  by  the 
most  nattering  marks  of  confidence  and  esteem.  In  tbe  twelfth  year  of  his 
reiAi,  Omar  received  a  mortal  wound  fron\  the  band  of  an  assassin :  be  rejected 
with  equal  impartiality  the  names  of  his  son  and  of  Ali,  refused  to  load  his 
•conscience  with  the  sins  of  his  successor,  and  devolved  on  six  of  the  most 
respectable  companions,  the  arduous  task-  of  electing  a  commander  of  the 
faithful.  On  this  occasion,  Ali  was  again  blamed  b^  his  friends(l69)  for  sub* 
mitting  bis  right  to  the  judgment  of  men,  for  recognising  their  jurisdiction  by 
accepting  a  place  among  the  six  electors.  He  mieht  have  obtained  their 
sttffraffe,  nad  he  deigned  to  promise  a  strict  and  servile  conformity,  not  only  to 
tbe  Koran  and  tradition,  but  likewise  to  tbe  determination  of  twofen»ors.(170) 
With  these  limitations,  Othman,  tbe  secretanr  of  Mahomet,  accepted  the 
government:  nor  was  it  till  after  tbe  third  caliph,  twenty-four  years  after  the 
death  of  the  prophet,  that  Ali  was  invested,  by  tbe  popular  choice,  with  tbe 
regal  and  sacerdotal  office.  Tbe  manners  of  the  Arabians  retained  their  primitive 
simplicity,  and  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb  despised  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  this 
world.    At  tne  hour  of  prayer,  he  repaired  to  tbe  mosque  of  Medina,  clothed 

(168!)  .Ockley  (Hist  of  Um  Saraeont,  voL  I.  p.  5, 6),  ftom  an  Artliiaii  MB.  reprcaentB  Ayeaha  as  adrerae 
10  tbe  f ubmimtioii  of  ber  fktber  in  the  place  of  Uio  apoaile.  This  Actf  >o  improbable  In  ftaelf,  Is  unno- 
ticed by  Abulfeda,  Al  Jannabi,  and  Al  Bochari,  Uie  last  of  wbom  oniMea  the  tradtUon  of  Ayesba  her 
self  ( ViL  Mohammed,  p.  136,  Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  Ui.  p.  936). 

ilG9j  Particularly  by  his  friend  and  cooaiD  Abdallah,  the  aon  of  Abbas,  who  died  A.  D.  687,  with  the 
title  of  the  grand  doctor  of  the  Moslems.  In  AbuIOsda  he  reoapttulated  Uie  important  occasions  in  whidi 
Ali  had  negl^ted  his  salutary  advice  (n.  76,  vers.  Beiske);  and  concludes  (p.  85),  O  prioceps  fideltum, 
absque  controvenia  tu  quidem  rtn  fbrtis  es,  at  inops  boni  ooiMllU,  et  remm  gerendarom  peram 


(170)  I  suspect  that  the  two  seniors  (Abulpharagioa,  p.  116.    OekJey,  torn.  i.  p-Sn,)  my  signify  bob 
«wo  actual  counsellors,  but  his  two  predecesson^  Abubeker  and  Omar  r-      »      ^  -»    ^ 
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«i  ft  tfain  cotton  gown,  a  coaise  tuiban  on  fab  head,  his  slippecs  in  one  bmdy 
4ind  his  bow  in  the  other,  instead  of  a  walking-staff.  The  companions  of  the 
prophet  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  saluted  their  new  sovereign,  and  gave  him 
their  right  hands  as  a  siffn  of  fealty  and  allegiance. 

The  niscfaipfs  that  now  from  the  cdntests  of  ambition  are  usually  confined  to 
the  times  and  countries  in  which  they  have  been  agitated.  But  the  religious 
discord  of  the  friends  and  enemies  ot  Ali  has  been  renewed  in  eveiy  age  of  the 
tiegira,  and  is  still  maintained  in  the  immortal  hatred  of  the  Persians  and 
Turks.(171)  Tlie  former,  who  are  branded  with  the  appellation  of  Sfmte$  or 
sectaries,  have  enriched  the  Mahometan  creed  with  a  new  article  of  faith ;  and 
if  Mahomet  be  the  apostle,  his  companion  Ali  is  the  vicar,  of  God.  In  their  . 
private  converse,  in  their  public  worship,  they  bitterly  execrate  the  three 
usurpers  who  intercepted  his  indefeasible  right  to  the  dignity  of  Imam  and 
Caliph ;  and  the  name  of  Omar  expresses  in  their  ton^e  the  perfect  accom- 
plishment  of  wickedness  and  impiety.(l72)  The  Somutet^  who  are  supported 
hy  the  general  consent  and  orthodox  tradition  of  the  Mussulmans,  entertain  a 
more  impartial,  or  at  least  a  more  decent,  opinion.  Tbejr  respect  the  memory 
of  Abubeker,  Omar,  Othman,  and  Ali,  the  holy  and  legitimate  successors  o£ 
4he  prophet.  But  thejr  assign  the  last  and  most  humble  place  to  the  husband  of 
Fatima,  in  the  persuasion  tnat  the  order  of  succession  was  determined  hj  the 
degrees,  of  sanctity. (173)  An  historian  who  balances  the  four  caliphs  with  a 
band  unshaken  by  superstition,  will  calmly  pronounce,  that  their  manners  were 
alike  pure  and  exemplair ;  that  their  zeal  was  fervent,  and  probably  sincere ; 
and  that  in  the  midst  of  riches  and  power,  their  lives  were  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  moral  and  reli^ous  duties.  But  the  public  virtues  of  Abubeker 
and  Omar,  the  prudence  otthe  first,  the  severity  of  the  second,  maintained  the 

g»ace  and  prosperity  of  their  re^ns.  The  feeble  temper  and  declining  age  of 
Ibman  were  incapable  of  sustaming  the  weight  of  conquest  and  empire.  He 
chose,  and  he  was  deceived;  he  trusted,  and  he  was  betrayed:  the  most 
•deserving  of  the  faithful  became  useless  or  hostile  to  his  government,  and  his 
lavish  bounty  was  productive  oafy  of  ingratitude  and  discontent.  The  spirit 
•of  discord  went  forth  in  the  provinces,  their  deputies  assembled  at  Medina, 
and  the  Charegttes,  the  desperate  fanatics  who  disclaimed  the  yoke  of  subordi- 
nation  and  reason,  were  confounded  among  the  free-bom  Arabs,  who  demanded 
the  redress  of  their  wrongs  and  the  punishment  of  their  oppressors.  From 
Cufa,  from  fiassora,  from  Egypt,  from  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  they  rose  in 
arms,  encamped  about  a  league  from  Medina,  and  despatched  a  haughty 
•mandate  to  their  sovereign,  requiring  him  to  execute  justice,  or  to  descend  unom 
4he  throne.  His  repentance  began  to  disarm  and  disperse  the  insuigents  ;  but 
4heir  fury  was  rekindled  by  the  arts  of  his  enemies:  and  the  foii^ery  of  a  per- 
fidious secretary  was  contrived  to  blast  his  reputation  and  precipitate  bis  fall. 
The  caliph  baa  lost  the  only  guard  of  his  predecesson,  the  esteem  and  confi- 
-dence  of  the  Moslems :  dunne  a  siege  of  six  weeks  his  water  and  provisions 
were  intercepted,  and  the  feeble  gates  of  the  palace  were  protected  only  by 
•the  scruples  of  the  more  timorous  rebels.  Forsaken  by  those  who  had  abused 
<his  simplicity,  the  helpless  and  venerable  caliph  expected  thft  approach  of 
death ;  the  brother  of  Ayesha  marched  at  the  head  of  the  assassins ;  and 
•Othman,  with  the  Koran  m  his  lap,  was  pierced  with  a  multitude  of  wounds* 
A  tumultuous  anarchy  of  five  days  was  appeased  by  the  inauguration  of  Ali ; 

(171)  The  tchism  of  the  Persiam  is  explained  bv  all  oor  traTellera  of  Uie  last  eentory,  esfMClaily  In  tha 
second  and  fourth  Tolumes  of  their  master,  Chardln.  Ntebahrf  though  of  inferior  merit,  has  the  advaii- 
tafe  of  wrtting  so  laie  as  the  year  1704  (Voyages  en  Arable,  4tc.  torn.  ii.  p  90a-333),  since  the  ineflbetoal 
aitempt  of  Nadir  Shah  to  change  the  religion  of  the  nation  (see  his  Persian  History  translated  into  French 
by  Sir  William  Jones,  torn.  ii.  p.  5, 0. 47,  4S.  144-155). 

(ITS)  Omar  is  the  name  of  the  davll;  his  murderw  is  a  saint  When  the  Peraiaoa  shoot  with  the 
bow,  they  fteouentiy  cry,  "  Mi^  this  arrow  go  to  the  heart  of  Omar  V*  (Voyages  de  Chardin,  torn.  ii.  p. 
)30  940, 2SB  sc) 

(173)  This*  graitatlon  of  merit  Is  disdneUy  marfced  In  a  creed  ilhistrated  by  Keland  (de  Relig  Mohaiua< 
1. 1.  p.  37) ;  and  a  Bonniie  argument  Inserted  by  Ockley  (Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  torn.  ii.  p.  S30).  The  prac- 
tice of  cursing  the  memory  of  Ali  was  abolished,  after  forty  yea  s,  by  the  Ommlades  themselvea  (d'Her* 
'lielot,  D.  OBO);  and  there  are  few  among  Uie  Turlci  who  preaame  to  rsrUa  him  as  aa  InOdal  (Voyages  dt 
^Chardln,  torn.  iv.  p.  40). 

Vol.  III.— D  d 
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Mi  vtdud  wodd  have  provoked  a  eeneral  siaasiciie.  Id  this  pakM  sittmiar 
he  sapported  tbe  beoominff  pride  of  the  chief  of  the  Hatbemitefl ;  dedaied  thai 
Im  bad  rather  aerve  than  ftmo ;  mbuhed  the  presiiaaption  of  the  atvaofcen ;  •od 
required  tbe  formal,  if  not  the  Tduntary,  assent  of  tbe  cbiels  of  the  aation.  He 
has  never  been  aecuaed  of  prompting  the  assassin  of  Omar ;  thoueh  Persia 
indiscrretif  celebrates  ihe  festival  of  that  holy  martyr.  Tbe  quuiel  betwreeo 
CNfaman  and  bis  sobjeots  was  assnan^ed  by  the  early  mediation  of  Ah ;  and 
Hassan,  tbe  eldest  of  his  sons,  was  insuked  and  wounded  in  the  defence  of  the 
caliph.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  father  of  Hassan  was  strenaous  and 
sincere  in  bis  opposition  to  the  rebels;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  enjoyed  the 
beneftt  of  their  crime.  The  temptation  was  indeed  of  such  magnitude  as  might 
stagger  and  corrupt  tbe  most  obidurate  virtue.  The  ambitious  candidate  no 
lopger  aspired  to  the  barren  sceptre  of  Arabia :  tbe  Saracens  had  been  victorious 
in  Sie  £»t  and  West :  and  the  wealthy  kmedoms  of  Persk,  Syria,  and  Egypt*, 
were  the  patrimonj  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful. 
[A.  D.  666--660.1  A  life  of  prayer  and  contempktion  had  not  chilled  the 
'*Ali;r      •  "      '"^ 


■Mftial  activity  of  Ali ;  but  in  a  matureagc,aflera  long  experience  of  mankind^ 
he  still  betrayed  ui  his  conduct  tbe  rashness  and  indisoretion  of  youth.*  In  the 
first  davsof  bis  reign,  be  neglected  to  secure^  either  by  gifts  or  fetieia,  the 
doubtful  allegiance  of  Telha  and  Zobeir,  two  of  tbe  most  powerful  of  tbe  An- 
hian  chiefs.  They  escaped  from  Medina  to  Mecca,  and  ftom  thence  to  Baasora  ; 
•reoted  tbe  standard  of  revolt ;  and  usurped  the  government  of  Irak,  or  Assymi^ 
vHiich  thejT  had  vainly  solicited  as  tbe  reward  of  their  services.  The  mask  ot 
fetriotism  is  allovred  to  cover  tbe  most  glaring  inconsistencies ;  and  the  cnemiesy. 
perhaps  tbe  essaaains,  of  Othman  now  demanded  vengeance  for  his  blood. 
They  wiere  aoGoaapanied  in  their  flight  by  Ayesha,  the  widow  of  the  prophet* 
who* cherished,  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life,  an  implacable  hatred  against  the 
husband  and  the  noeteri^  of  Fa  time.  The  most  reasonable  Moslema  vrere- 
aeandalised,  that  tne  mother  of  the  faithful  should  expose  in  a  camp  her  pemar 
md  €haracter;t  but  the  superrtttioos  cn>wd  wias  confident  that  her  presence- 
would  sanctify  the  iusttoe,  and  assure  tbe  success,  of  their  cauae.  At  tbe  head 
irf*  twenty  thousand  of  his  royal  Arabs,  and  nine  thousand  valiant  auviHaries  of 
Cufa,  the  caliph  encountered  and  defeated  the  superior  numbers  of  tbe  rebels 
under  tbe  walls  of  Bassora.^  Tftieir  leaders,  Telha  and  Zobeir,^were  slain  in* 
the  first  battle  that  stained  with  civil  blood  the  arms  of  the  Moslems.1  Ailer 
passing  through  tbe  ranks  to  animate  tbe  troops,  Ayesha  had  chosen  her  post 
amidst  tbe  dangere  of  tbe  field.  In  tbe  lieat  of  the  action,  seventy  men,  wIm> 
held  the  bridle  of  her  camel,  were  successively  killed  or  vrounded ;  and  the 
cage  or  litter  in  which  she  sat,  was  stock  with  javelins  and  darts  like  the  quills 
t>f  a  porcupine.  The  venerable  captive  sustained  with  firmness  tlw  reproachea 
of  the  conqueror,  and  was  speedily  dismissed  to  her  proper  station,  at  the  tomb 
of  Mahomet,  with  the  respect  and  tenderness  that  was  still  due  to  the  widow 
of  tbe  anostle.^^  After  this  victory,  which  was  styled  the  day  of  tbe  Camel,  All 
marcbea  against  a  more  formidable  adversaiy ;  against  Moawiyah,  the  son  oC 
Abu  Sophian,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  caliph,  and  whose  claim  was  sufK 
ported  by  the  forces  of  Syria  and  the  interest  of  tne  house  of  Ommijrab.  From 
tbe  passaee  of  Thapsacus,  the  plain  of  Siffin(174^  extends  aloqg  the  western- 
bank  of  the  Euphrates.  On  this  spacious  and  level  theatre,  flie  two  com- 
petiton  waged  a  desultory  war  of  one  hundred  and  ten  (bya.  In  the  course  of 
ninety  actions  or  skirmishes,  tbe  loss  of  Ali  was  estimated  at  twenty-five,  that 
of  Moawiyah  at  forty-five,  thousand  soldiers ;  and  tbe  list  of  tbe  slam  was  dig- 
nified with  the  names  of  five  and  twenty  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Beder 
under  tbe  standard  of  Mahomet.  In  this  sai^inaiy  contest,  the  lawful  caliph 
displajed  a  superior  character  of  valour  and  humani^.**  His  troops  were  stricuy 
enjoined  to  await  the  first  onset  of  the  enemjr,  to  spare  their  flying  brethren,  and 
to  respect  tbe  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  chastity  of  tbe  female  captives.    He 


(W)  The  jtehi  or  BMto  to  iwtenBlHBd  by  tf  Aayilto  (I'gupliiia  t  to  TItw,  ^  SSJ  >o  fce  tlw 
BsiMrlciu  of  ProcoplM. 
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fBxmramHj  propoied  to  save  the  blood  of  the  Moslems  by  a  sinjg^le  combat ;  bat 
is  trembltng^  rival  declined  the  challenge  as  a  sentence  of  inevitable  death. 
The  ranks  of  the  Syrians  were  broken  by  the  cbam  of  a  hero  who  was 
mounted  on  a  piebam  horse,  and  wielded  with  irresistinle  force  his  ponderous 
and  two-«dgea  sword.  As  often  as  he  smote  a  rebel,  be  shouted  the  Allah 
Acbar,  **€kxl  is  victorious  /'  and  in  the  tumult  of  a  nocturnal  battle,  he  was 
heard  to  repeat  four  hundred  times  that  tremendous  exclamation.  The 
prince  of  Damascus  already  meditated  his  flight,  but  the  certain  victory  was 
snatched  from  the  grasp  of  Ali  by  the  disobedience  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
troops.  Their  conscience  was  awed  by  the  solemn  appeal  to  the  books  of  the 
Koran  which  Moawiyah  exposed  on  the  foremost  lances;  and  Ali  was  com- 
pelled to  ^rield  to  a  disgraceful  truce  and  an  insidious  compromise.  He 
retreated  with  sorrow  and  indignation  toCufa :  his  party  was  discouraged  ;  the 
distant  provinces  of  Persia,  of  i  emen,  and  of  Egypt,  were  subdued  or  seduced 
by  his  crafly  rival :  and  the  stroke  of  fanaticism  which  was  aimed  against  the 
three  chiefs  of  the  nation,  was  fatal  only  to  the  cousin  of  Mahomet.  In  the 
temple  of  Mecca,  three  Charegites,  or  enthusiasts,  discoursed  of  the  disorders 
of  the  church  and  state  :  they  soon  agreed,  that  the  deaths  of  Ali,  of  Moawiyah, 
•and  of  his  friend  Amrou,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  would  restore  the  i>eace  and 
unity  of  religion.  Each  of  the  assassins  chose  his  victim,  poisoned  bis  dagger, 
devoted  his  life,  and  secretly  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action.  Their  resolution 
was  equally  desperate  :  but  the  first  mistook  the  person  of  Amrou,  and  stabbed 
the  deputy  who  occupied  his  seat ;  the  prince  of  Damascus  was  dangerously 
hurt  bv  the  second :  the  lawful  caliph,  in  the  mosque  of  Gufa,  received  a  mortal 
wound  from  the  hand  of  a  third.  He  expired  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  aee, 
and  mercifully  recommended  to  his  children,  that  they  would  despatch  the 
murderer  by  a  single  stroke.*  The  sepulchre  of  Ali(175)  was  concealed  from 
the  tyrants  of  the  Mwise  of  Ommiyah  ;(176)  but  in  the  fourth  age  of  the  Hegira, 
a  tomb,  a  temple,  a  city,  arose  near  tiie  ruins  of  Cufa.(177)  Many  thousands 
of  the  Schiites  repose  in  holy  ground  at  the  feet  of  the  vicar  of  God ;  and  the 
desert  is  vivified  by  the  numerous  and  annual  visits  of  the  Persians,  who  esteem 
their  devotion  not  less  meritorious  than  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca. 

[A.  D.  6S5,  or  661^680.]  The  persecutors  of  Mahomet  usurped  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  children ;  and  the  champions  of  idolatry  became  toe  supreme  heads 
of  his  religion  and  empire.  The  opoosition  of  Abu  Sophian  had  been  fierce 
and  obstinate  ;  his  conversion  was  taray  and  reluctant ;  his  new  faith  was  forti- 
fied by  necessity  and  interest ;  be  served,  he  fought,  perhaps  he  believed;  and 
the  sins  of  the  time  of  ignorance  were  expiated  by  the  recent  ments  of 
Ommiyah.  Moawiyah,  the  son  of  Abu  Snphtan,  and  of  the  cruel  Henda,  was 
dignified  in  his  eariy  youth  with  the  office  or  title  of  secretary  of  the  prophet : 
the  judgment  of  Omar  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of  Syria ;  and  he 
adm mistered  that  important  province  above  forty  years  either  in  a  subordinate 
or  supreme  rank.  Without  renouncing  the  fame  of  valour  and  liberality,  be 
affected  the  reputation  of  humanity  and  moderation :  a  grateful  people  was 
attached  to  their  benefactor :  and  the  victorious  Moslems  were  enriched  with 
the  spoils  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  The  sacred  dut^  of  pursuing  the  assassins 
of  Otnman  was  the  engine  and  pretence  of  his  ambition.  The  oloodv  shirt  of 
the  martyr  was  exposed  in  the  mosque  of  Damascus :  the  emir  deplored  the 
fate  of  his  injured  kinsman ;  and  sixty  thousand  Syrians  were  engaged  in  his 
service  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  revenge.    Amrou,  the  conqueror  of  EgypU 

(175)  AbuUUa,  a  modente  Sonnlte,  relates  Uie  dlflbrent  apli\ioM  oonoerning  the  burial  of  AU,  bot 
adopts  the  sepulchre  of  Cufa,  hodle  fbnw  numeroque  rdfgiose  rrequentantium  eelebratum.  This  number 
Is  leekoned  by  Niebuhr  to  amoant  annuaily  to  9000  of  the  deiwl,  and  5000  of  the  Uviag  (torn.  11.  n. 
soe,  SOO)- 

(176)  All  the  tyrants  of  Persia,  from  Adhad  el  Dowlat  (A.D.  977,  d*Heibelot,  p.  5B,  9d.  SS,)  to  Nadir 
8hab  (A.  D.  1743,  Hist,  de  Nadir  Shah,  torn.  il.  p.  155),  have  enriched  the  tomb  of  AH  wiUi  the  simlls  of 


8hab  (A.  D.  1743,  Hist,  de  Nadir  Shah,  torn.  il.  p.  155),  have  enriched  the  tomb  of  AH  wiUi  the  simlls  of 
ite  people.  The  dome  Is  copper,  with  a  bright  and  maaiy  giidloc,  which  glitten  to  the  sun  at  themstaaot 

■  nomthc 
of  Uie  mi 

Ddt 


of  many  a  mile. 
(1T7)  The  clt] 
dM  south  of  Bu      . 
more  populous,  Is  at  the  distance  of  thirty 


(177)  The  city  of  Meshed  All,  five  or  six  mites  Aom  the  ruins  of  Cufk,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
'  of  Bafdad,  is  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  modem  Janisaiem.    Meshed  UoseiA,  larfsr  and 
iious.  Is  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles. 
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himself  an  army,  was  tbe  first  who  saluted  the  new  monarch,  and  divul^d  the 
dangerous  secret,  that  tbe  Arabian  caJiphs  roif  ht  be  created  elsewhere  than  in 
the  city  of  the  prophet.(178)  The  policy  otMoawiyah  eluded  the  valour  of 
his  rival :  and,  after  the  death  of  Alt,  he  negotiated  the  abdication  of  his  son 
Hassan,  whose  mind  was  either  above  or  below  the  government  of  the  world, 
and  who  retired  without  a  sigh  from  the  palace  of  Cufa  to  an  humble  cell  near 
the  tomb  of  his  grandfather.  The  aspinne  wishes  of  the  caliph  were  finally 
crowned  by  the  important  change  of  an  elective  to  an  hereditair  kingdom. 
Some  murmurs  of  freedom  or  fanaticism  attested  the  reluctance  oT  the  Arabs, 
and  four  citizens  of  Medina  refused  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  but  the  designs  ot 
Moawiyah  were  conducted  with  vigour  and  address;  and  his  son  Yezid,  a 
feeble  and  dissolute  youth,  was  proclaimed  as  the  commander  of  the  faithful 
and  the  successor  of  the  apostle  of  God. 

[A.  D.  680.1  A  familiar  story  is  related  of  the  benevolence  of  one  of  tbe 
sons  of  Ali.  in  serving  at  table,  a  slave  had  inadvertently  dropped  a  dtsh  of 
scalding  broth  on  his  master:  the  heedless  wretch  fell  prostrate,  to  deprecate 
his  punishment,  and  repeated  a  verse  of  the  Koran :  ''Paradise  is  for  those  who 
command  their  anger :" — ^  I  am  not  angiy :" — **  and  for  those  who  pardon 
offences :" — ^**I  pardon  your  offence:" — ^"and  for  those  who  return  good  for 
evil  :'* — **  I  give  you  your  liberty,  and  four  hundred  pieces  of  silver."  With 
an  equal  measure  of  Piety,  Hosein,  the  younger  brother  of  Hassan,  inherifed  a 
remnant  of  his  fathers  spirit,  and  served  with  honour  against  the  Christians  in 
the  siege  of  Constantinople.  The  primofceniture  of  the  line  of  Hashem,  and  tbe 
holy  character  of  grandson  of  tbe  apostle,  had  centred  in  his  person,  and  he 
was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  claim  against  Yezid  the  tyrant  of  Damascus, 
whose  vices  he  despised,  and  whose  title  he  had  never  deigned  to  acknowledge. 
A  list  was  secretly  transmitted  from  Cufa  to  Medina,  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  Moslems,  who  professed  their  attachment  to  his  cause,  and  who  were 
^ger  to  draw  their  swords  so  soon  as  he  should  appear  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  Against  the  advice  of  his  wisest  friends,  he  resolved  to  trust  his 
person  and  family  in  the  hands  of  a  perfidious  people.  He  traversed  the  desert 
of  Arabia  with  a  timorous  retinue  of  women  and  children ;  but  as  he  approached 
the  confines  of  Irak,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  solitary  or  hostile  face  of  the  coun- 
try, and  suspected  either  the  defect  ion  or  ruin  of  his  party.  His  fears  were  just ; 
Ooeidollah,  tbe  governor  of  Cufa,  had  eztineuished  the  first  sparks  of  an  insur- 
jMCticD  ;  and  Hosein,  in  the  plain  of  Kerbela,  was  encompassed  by  a  body  of 
>£ve  thousand  horse,  who  intercepted  his  communication  with  the  city  and  the 
^ver.  He  might  still  have  escaped  to  a  fortress  in  the  desert,  that  had  defied 
•the  power  of  Uesar  and  Chosroes,  and  confided  in  the  fidelity  of  the  tribe  of 
Tai,  which  would  have  armed  ten  thousand  warriors  in  his  delence.  In  a  con- 
ference with  the  chief  of  the  enemy,  he  proposed  the  option  of  three  honourable 
tconditions :  that  be  should  be  albwed  to  return  to  Medina,  or  be.  stationed  in  a 
tfVontier  ^rrison  aga!.*!!t  Ihe  T'Jfks,  or  Safely  conducted  to  the  presence  of 
Tezid  ^yj  ^he  commands  of  the  caliph,  or  his  lieutenant,  were  stem  and 
absolute ;  and  Hosein  was  informed  that  he  must  either  submit  as  a  captive  and 
a  criminal  to  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  or  expect  the  consequences  of  his 
rebellion.  "  Do  you  think,"  replied  he,  **  to  terrify  m^  with  death  ?"  And, 
during  the  short  respite  of  a  nighl,*he  prepared  with  calm  and  solemn  resigp- 
nation  to  encounter  his  fate.  He  checked  the  lamentatibns  of  his  sister  Fatima, 
who  deplored  the  impending  ruin  of  his  house.  **  Our  trust,"  said  Hosein,  **  is  in 
God  alone.  All  things,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  must  perish  and  return  to 
their  Creator.  My  brother,  my  father,  my  mother,  Avere  oelter  than  me ;  and 
every  Mussulman  has  an  example  in  the  prophet."  He  pressed  his  friends  to 
consult  their  safety  by  a  timely  flight :  they  unanimously  refused  to  desert  or 
survive  their  belovea  master ;  and  their  courage  was  fortified  by  a  fervent 
prayer  and  the  assurance  of  paradise.    On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  he 

HTS)  I  honow,  on  thii  occMlon,  the  stronf  lenw  and  expre«ion  of  Tacttui  (ttiaL  i.  t\ ;  Evulgat* 
Imperil  arcano  poaae  impermtorem  alibi  quam  Romw  fieri. 
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nponted  on  horaeback,  with  his  sword  in  one  band  and  the  Koran  in  the  other ; 
his  generous  band  of  martyrs  consisted  only  of  thirty-two  horse  and  forty  foot ; 
but  their  flanks  and  rear  were  secured  by  the  tent  ropes,  and  by  a  deep  trench 
which  they  had  filled  with  lighted  fagots,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
Arabs.  The  enemy  advanced  with  reluctance ;  and  one  of  the  chiefs  deserted, 
with  thirty  followers,  to  claim  the  partnership  of  inevitable  death.  In  every 
close  onset,  or  single  combat,  the  despair  of  tne  Fatimites  was  invincible ;  but 
the  surrounding  multitudes  galled  them  from  a  distance  with  a  cloud  of  arrows, 
and  the  horses  and  men  were  successively  slain :  a  truce  was  allowed  on  both 
sides  for  the  hour  of  prayer :  and  the  battle  at  length  expired  by  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  companbns  of  Hosein.  Alone,  weary,  ana  wounded,  he  seated 
himself  at  the  door  of  his  tent.  As  he  tasted  a  drop  of  water,  he  was  pierced 
in  the  mouth  with  a  dart ;  and  his  son  and  nephew,  two  beautiful  youths,  were 
killed  in  his  arms.  He  lifted  his  hands  to  heaven,  they  were  full  of  blood,  and 
be  uttered  a  funeral  prayer  for  the  living  and  (he  dead.    In  a  transport  of  de»- 

Eair  his  sister  issued  uom  the  tent,  and  adjured  the  general  of  the  Cufians,  that 
e  would  not  suffer  Hosein  to  be  murdered  before  his  eyes:  a  tear  trickled 
down  his  venerable  heard;  and  the  boldest  of  his  soldiers  fell  back  on  every 
side  as  the  dying  hero  threw  himself  among  them.  The  remorseless  Shamer» 
a  name  detested  by  the  faithful,  reproached  their  cowardice ;  and  the  grandson 
of  Mahomet  was  slain  with  three-and-thirty  strokes  of  lances  and  swords.  After 
they  had  trampled  on  his  body,  they  carried  his  head  to  the  castle  of  Cufa,  and 
the  inhuman  Obeidoilah  struck  him  on  the  mouth  with  a  cane:  ^'AlasT' 
exclaimed  an  aged  Mussulman,  ^  on  these  lips  have  I  seen  the  lips  of  the  apoStle 
of  God  I"  In  a  distant  age  and  climate  the  tragic  scene  of  the  death  of  Hosein 
will  awaken  the  s]^mpathy  of  the  coldest  reader.(179y  On  the  annual  festival 
of  his  martyrdom,  in  tne  devout  pilgrimage  to  his  sepulchre,  his  Persian  votaries 
abandon  their  souls  to  the  religious  frenzy  of  sorrow  and  indignation.  (180) 

When  the  sisters  and  children  of  Ali  were  brought  in  chains  to  the  throne  of 
Damascus,  the  caliph  was  advised  to  extirpate  we  enmity  of  a  popular  and 
hostile  race,  whom  he  had  injured  beyond  the  hope  of  reconciliation.  But 
Yezid  preferred  the  counsels  of  mercy :  and  the  mourning  family  was  honour- 
ably dismissed  to  mingle  their  tears  with  their  kindred  at  Af edina.  The  glory 
of  martyrdom  superseded  the  ri^ht  of  primogeniture ;  and  the  twelve 
Imams  J 181)  or  ponti£&^  of  the  Persian  creed  are  Ali,  Hassan,  Hosein,  and  the 
lineal  aescendants  of  Hosein  to  the  ninth  generation.  Without  arms,  or  trea^ 
sures,  or  subjects,  they  successiveljr  eiyoyed  the  veneration  of  the  people,  and 

Srovoked  the  jealously  of  the  reigning  caliphs:  their  tombs  at  Mecca  or 
[edina,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or  in  the  province  of  Chorasan,  are  still 
visited  by  the  devotion  of  their  sect.  Their  names  were  often  the  pretence  of 
sedition  and  civil  war;  but  these  royal  saints  despised  the  pomp  ofthe  world, 
submitted  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  injustice  of  man,  and  devoted  their  inno- 
cent lives  to  the  study  and  practice  of  religion.  The  twelAh  and  last  of  the 
Imams,  conspicuous  hj  the  title  of  Mahadx^  or  the  Guide,  surpassed  the  soli- 
tude and  sanctity  of  his  predecessors.  He  concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near 
Bagdad  :  the  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  unknown ;  and  his  votaries  pre- 
tend that  he  still  lives,  and  will  appear  before  the  day  of  judgment  to  over- 
throw the  tyranny  of  Dejal  or  the  Antichrist. (182)  In  the  limse  of  two  or  three 
centuries  the  posterity  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet,  had  multiplied  to  the 

(17«)  I  baye  abrldced  die  Intemtloff namtlve of  Oekley  (tom.  iL  ^  170-^31).  It  ii  loog  ud  miiiate; 
bat  tbe  patheUc,  almort  always,  eoubta  In  Uie  delaU  of  liUla  cireinntaDcea. 

(180)  Niebuhr  ihe  Dane  (yoyages  en  Arable,  Ace  tom.H.  p.  9UB,  Ate.)  to  perbaps  the  oolj  Eantpeaa 
traveller  wh»  has  dared  to  vMt  Mated  All  and  Meebed  Hoeeln.  Tbe  two  aepalchrae  {are  In  tbe  band* 
of  tbe  Turka,  who  tolerate  and  tax  tbe  devotion  of  the  Persian  boretlce.  Tbe  ftativBl  of  tlie  deatb  oc 
Boscin  is  amply  described  by  Sir  John  Chardin,  a  traveller  whom  I  have  oOen  praised. 

(181)  The  general  article  of  Imam,  in  d'Berbelot*s  BiMiottaAque,  wiU  Indicate  tiie  succession ;  and  Um 
Uves  of  the  twelo*  are  given  under  tlieir  respective  names 

(189)  l*be  name  otAnUekr'ut  may  seem  ridiculous,  but  tbe  Mabometans  have  liberally  borrowed  tba 
fbbles  of  wwy  religion  (9ale*s  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.8D.  83).  In  the  royal  stable  of  Ispahan,  two 
bones  were  always  kept  saddled,  one  for  tbe  Mabadl  himself,  the  otbei  for  bto  Ueutenaat,  Jesos  the  son 
of  Mary 
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number  of  thirty-three  thousand  :(183)  the  race  of  All  ini|^t  be  eqtudly  pnUc  ; 
the  Dieaneiit  individual  was  above  the  first  and  neatest  of  pnnces:  and  tlw 
most  eminent  were  supposed  to  excel  the  perfection  of  angels.  But  their 
adrerae  fortunei  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  Mussulman  empircr  allowed  an 
ample  scope  for  eveiy  bold  and  ariful  impostor,  who  claimed  aifinily  with  the 
holy  seed :  the  sceptre  of  the  Almohades  m  Spain  and  Afrjca,  of  the  Fatimites 
in  Egypt  and  Syria9(184)  of  the  SulUns  of  Yemen,  and  of  the  Sophis  of  Pef- 
sia,(l86)  has  been  consecrated  by  this  vapie  and  ambiguous  title.  Under  their 
reigns  it  might  be  dangerous  to  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  their  birth ;  and  one 
of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  sUencedan  indiscreet  question,  by  drawing  his  scimilar : 
^  This»"  said  Moez,  **  is  my  pedigree :  and  these/'  casting  a  handful  of  |p)ld 
to  his  soldiers,  *"  and  these  are  my  kindred  and  my  children."  In  the  vanoua 
conditions  of  princes,  or  doctors,  or  nobles,  or  merchants,  or  beggars,  a  swarn 
of  the  genuine  or  fictitious  descendants  of  Mahomet  and  Ali  is  honoured  with 
the  appellation  of  sheiks,  or  sherife,  or  emirs.  In  the  Ottoman  empire,  they  are 
distinguished  by  a  green  turban,  receive  a  stipend  from  the  treasury,  are  judged 
only  by  their  chief;  and,  however  debased  by  fortune  or  character,  stili  assert 
the  proud  preeminence  of  their  birth.  A  family  of  three  hundred  persons,  the 
pure  and  orthodox,  branch  of  the  caliph  Hassan,  is  preserved  without  taint  or 
su^icion  in  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  still  reta'ms,  aAer  the 
revolutions  of  twelve  centuries,  the  custody  of  the  temple  and  the  sovereignty 
of  their  native  land.  The  fame  and  merit  of  Mahomet  would  ennoble  a  ple- 
beian race,  and  the  ancient  blood  of  the  Koreish  transcends  the  recent  majesty 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth.(186) 

The  talents  of  Mahomet  are  entitled  to  our  applause,  but  his  success  has  per- 
haps too  strongly  attracted  our  admiration.  Are  we  surprised  that  a  multitude 
of  proselytes  should  embrace  the  doctrine  and  the  passions  of  an  eloouenl 
fanatic  ?  In  the  heresies  of  the  chureh,  the  same  seduction  has  been  tried  and 
repeated  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  to  that  of  the  reformers.  Does  it  seem 
incredible  that  a  private  citizen  should  grasp  the  sword  and  the  sceptre,  subdue 
liis  native  country,  and  erect  a  monarchy  by  his  victorious  arms?  In  the 
inovitig  picture  of  the  dynasties  of  the  East,  a  hundred  fortunate  usuipers  have 
arisen  from  a  baser  origin,  surmounted  more  formidable  obstacles,  and  filled  a 
laiver  scope  of  empire  and  conquest.  Mahomet  was  alike  instracted  to  preach 
ana  to  figh^  and  the  unk>n  of  these  opposite  qualities,  while  it  enhanced  \m 
merit,  contributed  to  bis  success :  the  operation  of  force  and  persuasioo,  ci 
enthusiasm  and  fear,  continually  acted  on  each  other,  till  eveiy  barrier  yielded 
to  their  irresistible  power.  His  voice  invited  the  Arabs  to  freedom  and  victoiy, 
to  arms  and  rapine,  to  the  indulsenoe  of  their  darling  passions  in  this  world  and 
the  other;  the  restrainiB  which  he  imposed  were  requisite  to  establish  the  cre- 
dit of  the  prophet,  and  to  exercise  the  obedience  of  the  people :  and  the  only 
objection  to  his  success,  was  his  rational  creed  of  the  unity  ana  perfections  of 
God.  It  is  not  the  propagation  but  the  permanency  of  his  religion  that  deserves 
our  wonder:  the  same  pure  and  jpeitect  impression  which  he  engraved  at 
Mecca  and  Medina,  is  preserved,  after  the  revolutions  of  twelve  centuries,  by 
the  Indian,  the  African,  and  the  Turkish  proselytes  of  the  Koran.  If  the  Chrie- 
tian  apostles,  St.  Peter  or  St  Paul,  could  return  to  the  Vatican,  they  might 

(183)  la  the  ycur  of  tiit  HMrmSSO  <A.  D.  8U).   flee  d'HeAeiol,  p.  54& 

(184)  D*H«!rbelat,  p.  34S.  The  enemies  of  Uie  Fatimltea  diipvced  them  b7  a  Jewiih  oriftn.  Yetthef 
•oeuraiely  deduced  their  fenealogy  ftom  Jaefar,  the  alxth  Imam ;  ami  the  Impartial  AhuMMa  aSows 
(AwmL  Moalem.  p.  S39,)  that  they  were  owned  1^  many,  qui  abeque  ooaUPovenM  gemiliii  aunt  Alidamm, 
homine,  propaf  inum  sue  gentle  eiacie  caUenlea.  He  quoiea  aome  Unea  from  the  oelehrated  Sekenf  ar 
Jia>*i  Cwmif  hnmllltaleni  Indaam  In  terrla  hoaUum  1  (I  auapeel  him  to  be  an  Edriarite  of  Sicily)  eua 
!•  Agypio  ail  Ghtttfe  de  geote  Alii,  qaocum  ege  oooiroanem  haheo  patiem  el  vindloem. 

(ISO)  The  Icloga  of  Persia  of  Uie  laet  dynaaty  aie  deacended  from  SbeA  «ell,  a  aalnt  of  um  tovtaeBdi 
'Oeniury,  and  throafb  him  from  Mooiaa  Caaaem,  the  aon  of  Heeeia,  the  eon  of  Ali  (Oleariiia,  p.  U57. 
<lkaBrillL  ton.  lU.  p.  MB).  But  I  eamMH  traee  Um  inienBediaie  dearoea  la  miy  gaattine  or  fahulooa  pedl- 
CKe.    If  they  were  truly  Fatimltea,  they  mlgbt  draw  their  origia  fton  the  pdiwea  of  Mi        ' 


litaMd  la  the  ninth  eaatury  (d'Herbelot,  p.  OB). 

(JM)  The  preaenlatate  of  the  family  of  Mahomet  and  All  ia  moat  accurately  deaerlbed  by  DemalriH 
Oaaiemir  (Hlat  of  the  Otbroaa  Eoipire,  p.  M),  and  NIebuhr  (Deecrlpdoa  de  I* Arable,  pu  0— IS.  317,  deo 
It  M  much  IP  be  lamented,  that  Uie  Oanlah  traveller  waa  unable  to  MRhaae  Um  chronielea  of  Arabia 
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^jettibly  inj^uire  the  name  of  the  Deity  wfao  is  worshipped  with  auch  mjsktm 
xious  ittes  in  that  raas^Difkent  temple :  at  Oxford  or  Geneva,  thi^  would  eipe» 
rienoe  less  surprise :  bet  it  migw  still  be  ioQumbeiit  on  tbem  to  peruse  die 
^catecfaism  of  the  church,  and  to  study  the  orthodox  oommeotators  on  their  omu 
writings  and  the  words  of  their  Master.  But  the  Turkish  dome  of  St.  SophiSk 
with  an  increase  of  splendour  and  size,  represents  the  bumble  tabernacle  erected 
at  Medina  by  the  hands  of  Mahomet.  The  Mahometans  have  uniformly  with- 
stood the  temptation  of  reducing  the  object  of  their  faith  and  devotion  to  a  level 
with  the  senses  and  imagination,  of  mau.  '^I  believe  in  one  God,  and  Mahomet 
4he  apostle  of  God,"  is  the  simple  and  invariable  profession  of  Islam.  The 
ialeUeotual  ioiase  of  tJie  Deity  baa  never  beeo  degraded  bgr  any  visible  idol : 
4he  boBOuns  of  we  piephet  have  never  tfamgreasea  the  measure  of  bumau  vir- 
tue ;  and  his  livii^  precepts  have  restrained  the  ^raiitttde  of  hie  disciples  within 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  religion.  The  votanes  of  All  have  indeed  conse- 
crated the  meaory  of-  their  bero,  his  wtf«,  and  his  childieo^  and  some  of  the 
Persian  doetora  pvetend  that  the  divioe  essenoe  wa$  incarnate  in  the  jperaon  of 
the  Imams ;  but  their  superstition  is.  univenKilly  coBdemoed  i^  tbe  Sonnites ; 
and  their  ieapiety  has  afforded  a  seasonable  warning  a^aiost  the  wonhip  of 
•saints  and  martyis.  The  metaphjrsical  questioas  on  me  attributes  of  God,  and 
the  liberty  of  man,  have  been  agitated  in  the  schools  of  tbe  Mahometans,  aa 
well  aa  in  those  of  tbe  Cbristiaas :  hot  among  tbe  iormer  tfaey  have  nevev 
«eiigaged  the  paasions  of  the  people  nor  disturbed  the  tranqtMillity  of  tbe  state. 
Tbe  cause  of  this  important'  oiflereoce  may  be  found  in  the  seoaration  or  uaioa 
of  the  regal  and  saeerdotal  characters.  U  was  tbe  intesest  of  tbe  caliphs,  thi« 
^uocessoffs  of  the  prQ|»het  and  eofiaaiaiide«a  of  tbe  faithfuls  to  repnaas  and  dis- 
course aU  religious  innovations:  tbe  order*  Um  discipline^  tbe  temporal  and 
spiritual  ambition  of  the  deivy,  are  unknown  to  tbe  Mpslems ;  and  the  sa(;«a 
of  tbe  law  are  tbe  guides  of  their  conscience  and  tbe  oracles  of  their  feitb. 
From  tbe  A^laiHio  to  tbe  Ganges,  the  K0190  is  acknowledged  aa  the  fui^dameatai 
ood^opt  only  of  tbeolof^  but  of  civnl^  and  criminal  juris|»rudence ;  and  the  lawa 
which  regulate  the  actions  and  tbe  Droperty  of  mankind,  are  guided  b^  tbe 
iolallible  and.  immutable  sanctioos  of  tW  will  of  God.  This  iielkious  servUuda 
is  attended  with  some  practical  disadvantage ;  tbe  illiterate  kfi^idator  bad  beeo 
oAea  misled  by  his  own  prejudices  and  those  of  his  counlry :  and  the  institw- 
ijons  of  tbe  Ankbian  desert  may  be  ill  adapted  to  tbe  wealth  and  numbers  oC 
Ispahan  aod  ConatantinoDle.  On  these  occasions,  the  Cadi  respectfully  placea 
on  his  head  tbe  bol^  volume*  and  substitutes  a  dexterous  interpretation  mom 
^ppoaile  to  the  priaciplf^  of  ec^uity,  and  the  manners  and  policy  of  tbe  times. 

His  beneticiai  or  pernicious  iiiDueBce  00  the  public  happineas  is  the  bst  cobp^ 
^ideratioo  in  tbe  character  of  Mahomet.  The  moai  bitter  or  most  bigoted  of 
his  Cbfistiian  or  Jewrish  foes»  will  surely  allow  that  he  assumed  a  false  commission 
io  inculcate  a  salutap;y  doctriae,  less  perfect  only  than  their  own.  He  piouslyv 
jup{iose4  aa  tha  basis  of  bia  religion,  tbe  truth  and  sanctity  of  their  prior  levcf 
laitions,  the  virtues  and  miracles  of  their  founders*  The  idols  of  Anbia  weva 
broken  before  the  throne  of  God :  tbe  blood  of  human  victims  was  expjate4 
'by  prayer,  and  iastiog,  and  abas,  the  laudable  or  innocent  arts  of  devotion  ^ 
and  bis  rewards  and  punisbmeats  of  a  future  life  were  painted  by  the  imagea 
most  congenial  to  an  ignorant  and  earnal  generation.  Mahomet  was  perbapa 
-incapable  of  dictating  a  moral  and  political  aystem  for  tbe  use  of  bis  couotryn 
men :  but  be  bi»atl^  among  tbe  faithful  a  spirit  of  charity  and  friendsbl^ 
reoommended  the  practice  of  the  social^  vifituea,  and  checked,  by  his  laws  anq[ 
precepts,  the  thirst  of  revenge  and  the  oopression  of  widows  and  orphans. 
The  hostile  tribes  were  united  in  faith  ana  obedience,  and  the  valour  which 
bad  been  idly  spent  in  domestic  quarrels,  was  vigorously  directed  against  a 
.foreign  enemy.  Had  the  impulse  been  less  powerful,  Arabia,  free  at  bom^ 
4md  formidable  abroad,  might  have  flourished  under  a  succession  of  her  nativ)Q( 
flsonarcba.  Her  sovereijgnty  was  lost  by  tbe  extent  and  rapidilr  of  cooquafit. 
The  colonies  of  the  nation  were  scattered  over  the  East  and  West,  and  theiP 
^wid  waa  miogbtil  with  tbe  blood  of  their  converts  and  captives     After  th^ 
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leiffn  of  three  caliphs,  the  throne  was  transported  from  Medina  to  the  valley 
of  Damascus  and  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  the  holy  cities  were  violated  by 
impious  war ;  Arabia  was  ruled  by  the  rod  of  a  subject,  perhaps  of  a  stranger; 
and  the  Bedoweens  of  the  desert,  awakenin?  from  their  dream  of  dominioiv 
resumed  their  old  and  solitary  independence.^lR?) 


CHAPTER  LL 

7%e  conqwBit  of  PeniUj  Syrto,  Egi/ptj  JfrietL  and  I^mUh^  hyihe  Arab$  wSara-- 
eeru^'-Empire  tfiht  amphsar  tucce$$or$  t^Mahonut-'-State  of  the  CkmtuuUf^ 
4x.  under  t^'r  government. 

[A.  D.  632.]  The  revolution  of  Arabia  bad  not  changed  the  character  of 
the  Arabs :  the  death  of  Mahomet  was  the  signal  of  independence :  and  the 
hasty  structure  of  his  power  and  religion  tottered  to  its  foundations.  A  small-' 
and  faithful  band  of  its  primitive  disciples  had  listened  to  his  eloquence,  and- 
shared  his  distress ;  had  ned  with  the  apostle  from  the  persecution  of  Meccdf- 
or  had  received  the  fugitive  in  the  walls  of  Medina.  The  increasing  myriad^ 
who  acknowledged  Mahomet  as  their  king  and  prophet,  had  been  compelled^ 
by  his  arms,  or  allured  by  his  prosperitjr.  The  polytheists  were  confounded 
by  the  simple  idea  of  a  solitary  and  invisible  God :  toe  pride  of  the  Christians 
and  Jews  disdained  the  ydce  of  a  mortal  and  contemporary  legislator.  Their 
habits  of  faith  and  obedience  were  not  sufficiently  confirmed ;  and  many  of  the 
new  converts  regretted  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  law  of  Moses,  or  the 
rites  and  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  chureh,  or  the  idols,  the  sacrifices,  the  joyous* 
felBtivals,  of  their  Pagan  ancestors.  The  jarring  interests  and  hereditary  leuds" 
of  the  Arabian  tribes  had  not  yet  coalesced  in  a  system  of  union  and  subordi- 
nation ;  and  the  Barbarians  were  impatient  of  the  mildest  and  most  salutaiy* 
laws  that  curbed  their  passions,  or  violated  their  customs.  They  submitted  witn- 
reluctance  to  the  religious  precepts  of  the  Koran,  the  abstinence  from  wine,  the- 
fast  of  the  Ramadan,  and  the  daily  repetition  of  Bve  prayers :  and  the  alms  and 
tithes,  which  were  collected  for  the  treasuiy  of  Medina,  could  be  distinguished 
only  by  a  name  from  the  payment  of  a  perpetual  and  ^nominious  tribute^ 
The  example  of  Mahomet  had  excited  a  spirit  of  fanaticism  or  imposture, 
and  several  of  his  rivals  presumed  to  imitate  the  conduct  and  defy  the  authority 
of  the  living  prophet.  At  the  head  of  ihefugitivei  and  aimaartet,  the  fint 
calij^  was  reduced  to  the  cities  of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Tayef :  and  periups 
the  Koreish  would  have  restored  the  idols  of  the  Caaba,  if  their  levity  had 
not  been  checked  by  a  seasonable  reproof.  ^  Te  men  of  Mecca,  will  ye  be 
the  last  to  embrace  and  the  first  to  abandon  the  religion  of  Islam  ?"  After 
exhorting  the  Moslems  to  confide  in  the  aid  of  God  and  his  apostle,  Abubeker 
resolved  by  a  vigorous  attack,  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  rebeb.  Tbe- 
women  and  children  were  safely  kx^ed  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountains :  the 
warriors,  marching  under  eleven  banners,  diffused  the  terror  of  their  arms;  and- 
the  appearance  of  a  military  force  revived  and  confirmed  the  loyalty  of  the- 
faithful.  The  inconstant  tribes  accepted,  with  humble  repentance,  thie  duties- 
of  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  alms ;  and,  after  some  examples  of  success  and' 
severity,  the  most  darings  apostates  fell  prostrate  before  the  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  of  Caled.    In  the  lertile  province  of  Yemanah,(l)  between  the  Red  Sea- 


(187)  The  writers  of  Uie  Modem  Univeml  Hifltoir  (vol.  I.  and  it.)  have  eompiled,  in  850  folio  |Nifee». 
Jie  life  of  Muhomet  and  Ibe  annate  of  Uie  calipba.    They  enjoyed  Uie  advantage  of  reading,  and  aooie 
tliiiea  oorrectiag  the  Arabic  texia;  yet,  notwiUiataading  tiieir  mgh-aounding  boaaia,  1  cannot  find,  after 


Ibe  concluiion  af  my  work,  that  they  have  afforded  me  much  (if  any)  additional  Information.  The  dull 
Siaai  la  not  quiclcened  by  a  spark  of  pbilnaophy  or  taste ;  and  the  compilers  indulge  the  criticism  of 
•erlnmiious  bigotiy  agaJnat  BoulainvUUen,  Sato,  Oagnier,  and  all  who  have  treatod  Mahomet  wlth» 
Ihvoiir,  or  even  jnstloe. 

(1)  See  thv  aeseriptlon  of  the  city  and  country  of  Al  Yamanab,  in  Abalfbda,  Deacflpt  Arabia,  pi  S0» 
•1.    In  the  xUUh  century  then  were  some  rains,  and  a  few  palnM;  but  In  the  pfeaentecalitiy,  the  aaBS» 
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•nd  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  in  a  city  not  inferior  to  Medina  itself,  a  powerful  cbiei^ 
his  name  was  Moseilama,  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet,  and. the 
tribe  of  Hanifa  listened  to  his  yoice.  A  female  prophetess^was  attracted  by 
his  reputation:  the  decencies  of  words  and  actions  were  spumed  by  these 
favourites  of  Heaven  ;(2)  and  they  employed  several  days  in  mystic  and  amo* 
rous  converse.  An  obscure  sentence  of  his  Koran,  or  book,  is  yet  extant  ;^3) 
and,  in  the  pride  of  his  mission,  Moseilama  condescended  to  offer  a  partition 
of  the  earth.  The  proposal  was  answered  by  Mahomet  with  contempt ;  but 
the  rapid  progress  ot  the  impostor  awakened  the  fears  of  his  successor :  forty 
thousand  Moslems  were  assembled  under  the  standard  of  Caled;  and  tfaie 
existence  of  their  faith  was  resigned  to  the  event  of  a  decisive  battle.t  In  the 
first  action,  they  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men ;  but  the 
skill  and  perseverance  of  their  general  prevailed ;  their  defeat  was  avenged 
by  the  slaughter  of  ten  thousand  infidels ;  and  Moseilama  himself  was  pierced 
by  an  Ethiopian  slave  with  the  same  javelin  which  had  mortally  wounded 
the  uncle  of  Mahomet.  The  various  rebels  of  Arabia,  without  a  chief  or  » 
cause,  were  speedily  suppressed  by  the  power  and  discipline  of  the  rising 
monarchy ;  and  the  whole  nation  again  professed,  and  more  steadfastly  heldr 
the  religion  of  the  Koran.  The  ambition  of  the  caliphs  provided  an  immediate 
exercise  for  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Saracens :  their  valour  was  united  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  holy  war ;  and  their  enthusiasm  was  equally  confirmed  by 
opposition  and  victory. 

From  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Saracens  a  presumption  will  naturally  arise, 
that  the  first  caliphs^cororaanded  in  person  the  armies  of  the  faithful,  andf  sought 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  The  courage  of 
Abubeker,(4)  Omar,(6)  and  Othman,(6)  had  indeed  been  tried  in  the  persecu- 
tion and  wars  of  the  prophet ;  and  thie  personal  assurance  of  paradise  must 
have  taught  them  to  despise  the  pleasures  and  dangers  of  the  present  world. 
But  they  ascended  the  throne  in  a  venerable  or  mature  age,  and  esteemed  the 
domestic  cares  of  religion  and  justice  the  most  important  duties  of  a  sovereign. 
Except  the  presence  of  Omar  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem^  their  longest  expedi- 
tions were  the  frequent  pilgrimage  from  Medina  to  Mecca ;  and  they  calmly 
received  the  tidings  of  victoiy  as  they  prayed  or  preached  before  the  sepulchre 
of  the  prophet  ^  The  austere  and  frugal  measure  of  their  lives  was  the  effect 
of  virtue  or  habit,  and  the  pride  of  their  simplicity  insulted  the  vain  magnifi- 
cence of  the  kines  of  the  earth.  When  Abubeker  assumed  the  office  of  caliph,. 
he  enjoined  his  daughter  Aresha  to  take  a  strict  account  of  his  private  patri- 
mony, that  it  mifi^ht  be  evident  whether  he  were  enriched  or  impoverished  by 
the  service  of  toe  state.  He  thought  himself  entitled  to  a  stipend  of  three 
pieces  of  gold,  with  the  sufficient  maintenance  of  a  single  camel  and  a  black 
slave  ;  but  on  the  Friday  of  each  week,  he  distributed  the  residue  of  hb  own 
and  the  public  money,  first  to  the  most  worthy,  and  then  to  the  most  indigent, 
of  the  Moslems.  The  remains  of  his  wealth,  a  coane  garment,  and  five 
pieces  of  gold,  were  delivered  to  his  successor,  who  lamented  with  a  modest 

groand  li  occupied  by  the  vlfioba  and  arine  of  a  modern  procAec,  whoas  tenela  are  imperfectly  known 
(Niebuhr,  DeMrripUon  de  r  Arable,  p.  SW-.308). 

(S)  Their  fiiet  aalutaiion  may  be  traucribed,  bat  cannot  be  tranelated.  It  waa  thai  that  Moedlam* 
■aid  or  ■uof : 

Surte  tandem  ttaque  atrenne  permolenda ;  nam  ■tratni  UbMhonu  eeL 

Aut  la  propatulo  leatorlo  al  vella,  aut  la  abdlilote  euMcnlo  si  malls ; 

Aut  suplnam  te  humi  eiporrsctam  AwUfabo,  si  velifl.  aut  si  mails  manlboa  pediboaqne  ninm. 

Aut  si  velus  ejus  iPrioft)  gemlno  trlente,  aut  si  mans  totua  Teniam. 

Imo,  lotus  veolto,  O  Apoeiole  Del  damabat  fomlna.    Id  Ipsom  dicebat 

Moseilama  mlhl  quoque  suggesslt  Deuo. 
The  prophetess  Segjah,  atier  the  All  of  ber  lover,  rstnrned  to  idolatry ;  but,  under  the  reign  of  Moawiyah,. 
die  becanra  a  Mussulman,  and  died  at  Bassora  (Abulftda,  Annal.  Ters.  Reiske,  p.  83). 

(3)  See  this  text,  which  demoostaies  a  God  (tma  the  work  of  generation,  in  Abulpbaragina  (Spedmea 
Hist.  Arabam,  p.  13,  and  Dynast,  p^  103),  and  Abulfeda  (Annal.  p.  63). 

(4)  His  rdgn  In  Eutychiua,  torn.  li.  p.  951.  Elmadn,  p.  la  Abulpharagiaa,  p.  108.  Abulfeda,  p.  00. 
D*Herbelot,p.58. 

(5)  His  reign  in  Eutychiua,  p.  904.  EUnacin,  p.  94.  Abolpharagios,  p.  110.  Abulfeda,  p.  08.  D*Her> 
belot,  p.  088>  

(0)  His  reign  In  Solyohius,  p.  SD.  JBImacIa,  p.  38.  Abolpbaragias,  p.  115.  Abolfeda,  p.  7S.  D*Rar- 
belot,  p  005. 
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sigb  his  own  inebitity  to  equal  such  an  admirable  nodel.  Tet  the  i 
and  humility  of  Omsff  were  not  inferior  to  the  virtues  of  Abvbeker ;  his  hed 
tXNiststed  of^barlej  bread  or  dates ;  his  drink  was  water;  he  preached  in  a. 
^wn  that  was.  torn  or  tattered  in  twelve  places ;  and  a  Pereian  satnp  who 
paid  bis  homage  to  the  QonaueH>r»  fbund  him  asleep  among  the  beegars  on  the 
-steps  of  the  mosque  of  Medina.  Economy  is  the  sonrae  of  iiberalityy  and  ^m 
increase  of  tbs  revenue  enabled  Omar  to  establish  ajast  and  perpetuai  rewasd 
for  the  past  and  present  services  of  .the  faithful.  Careles  of  his  own  emoiu* 
ment,  be  assjgned  to  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  piopfael»  the  first  and  most  ample 
•allowance  ottwenty-five  thousand  drachms  or  pieces  of  silver.  Fivte  thousand 
were  allotted  to  each  of  the  aged  warriors,  the  relics.of  th^  field>of  fieder,and 
the  iMt  and  meanest  of  the  oompeniona  ot  Mahomet  was  distinguished  by  the 
annual  reward  of  three  thousand  pieces.  One  tbousand  was  the  stipend  of  tire 
Teteni»  who  had  fought  in  the  first  battles  a^inst  the  Greeks  and  Persians, and 
the  decreasing  pay,  as.low  as  fifty  pieces  of  silver,  was  adapted  to  the  respective 
merit  and  seniority  of  the  aoldiers.of  Omar.  Under  his  reign,  and  that  of  his 
predecessor,  the  conqueres.  of  the  East  were  the  trusty  servants  of  43od  and 
the  people :  the  mass  of  the  public  treasure  waa  consecrated  to  the  eipenses  of 
peace  and  war ;  a  prudent  mixture  of  justice  and  bounty,  maintained  the  disciple 
ii  the  Saraoeos,  and  they  united,  by  a  rare  telicity,  the  despatch  and  execotmi 
•of  despotism,  with  the  equal  and  frugal  maxims  of  a  republicangovenunenC. 
The  heroic  coura^  of  Ali,(7^  the  consummate  prudence  of  MSsawiyah,(8^ 
excited  the  emulation  of  the  sulg'ects;  and  the  talents  which  had  beenexercisea 
in  the  school  of  dvil  discord,  were  more  usefully  applied  to  propagate  the  faith 
and  dominion  of  the  prophet*  In  the  sloth  ana  vanity  of  the  palace  of 
Damascus,  the  succeeding  princes  of  the  house  of  Ommivah  were  alike  desti* 
tute  of  the  <)uali6cationa  of  staiesBien  and  of  saints.(9)  Yet  the  spoils  ot 
unknown  nations  were  continually  laid  at  the  foot  ot  their  thione,  and  the 
uniform  ascent  of  the  Arabian  greatness  must  be  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
natkw  rather  than  the  abiiities  of  their  chiefs.  A  large  deduction  must  be 
allowed  for  the  weakness  of  tbeir  enemies.  The  birth  of  Mahomet  waa  for- 
tunately placed  in  the  most  degenerate  and  disorderiy  period  of  the  Persianst 
the  Romans,  and  the  Barbarians  of  Europe :  the  empires  of  Trajan,  or  even  of 
Coostantine  or  CbaHemagne,  would  liave  repelled  the  assault  of  the  naked 
:Sancens,  and  the  torrent  of  ^naticisoi  might  have  been  obsondhT  ^^^st  in  the 
sands  of  Arabia. 

In  the  victorious  days  of  the  Roman  republic,  it  had  been  the  ami  of  the 
eenate  to  confine  their  counsels  and  legkMB  to  a  single  war,  and  completely  to 
•suppress  a  first  enemy  before  tbey  provoked  the  hoslilities  of  a  secono.  Tneae 
timid  maxima  of  policy  were  disdained  by  the  magnansnity  or  enthusiasm  of 
the  Arabian  caliphs.  With  the  same  vigour  and  success  they  invaded  the 
successors  of  Augustus,  and  those  of  Artaxerxes;  and  tbe  rival  monarchies  at 
the  same  instant  became  the  prey  of  an  enerav  whom  they  had  been  so  kxig 
accustomed  to  despise.  In  the  ten  years  of  the  administratfon  of  Omar,  the 
ISaracens  reduced  to  his  obedience  thirty-six  tbousand  cities  or  castles,  destroyed 
ibur  tbousand  churches  or  temples  of  the  unbelievers,  and  edified  fourteen 
.hundred  mosc^ues  for  the  exercise  of  the  religion  of  Alaboinet.  One  hundred 
years  after  his  flight  from  Mecca,  the  anns  and  the  reign  of  his  successors 
extended  from  India  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  the  various  and  distant  pro- 
vinces, which  may  be  comprised  under  the  names  of,  I.  Persia;  II.  Syria: 
III.  £gypt ;  IV.  Africa ;  and,  V.  Spain.  Under  this  general  division,  I  shall 
proceed  to  unfold  these  memorable  transactions  ;  despatching  with  brevity  the 
-remote  and  less  interesting  conquests  of  the  £a8t,  and  reserving  a  fuller  oarra* 


(7)  Hit  retgn  In  Eutychlui,  p.  313.    BIOMCin,  p.  51.  '  Abulplwnflu^  p^  117.    AbuMite,  p.  Sa  D*Her- 
(d)*  Hli  reign  Id  Eutycblat,  p.  344.    El1nacil^  p.  54.  AbiilplMraf*uo>  P- 1S3.  Abnlfeda,  p.  lOL  D*H«^ 
(S)  Tbelr  relcnf  In  Eutychiut,  torn.  II.  p.  380-3BS.    Elmadn,  p.  50—108.    Abulpluraciin,  DjmMl.  U; 
^tiwOmnaadea 
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Hfm  for  those  domestic  countries,  which  had  been  tnduded  within  the  pe<e  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Yet  I  must  excuse  my  own  defects  by  a  just  complaint 
of  the  blindness  and  insufficiency  of  my  guides.  The  Greeks,  so  loquacious 
in  controversy,  ha?e  not  been  anxious  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  their  ene- 
mies.(10^  After  a  century  of  ignorance,  the  first  annals  of  the  Mussulmans 
were  collected  in  a  great  measure  from  the  voice  of  tradition.(il)  Among  the 
numerous  productions  of  Arabic  and  Persian  Hterature,(lt)  our  interpreters 
have  seleoted  the  imperfect  skotches  of  a  moi»  recent  age.(  13^  The  art  and 
genius  of  histoiy  have  ever  been  unknown  to  the  Asiatics  ;(1 4]  they  are  igno 
rant  of  the  laws  of  criticism  ;  and  our  monkish  chronicles  of  the  same  period 
may  be  compared  to  their  most  popular  woiks^  which  are  never  verified  oy  the 
spirit  of  philosophy  and  freedom.  The  omental  Ubtmryo(  a  Frenchman(l6) 
would  instruct  the  most  learned  mufti  of  the  East ;  and  i>eiiMp8  the  Araba 
roi^t  not  find  in  a  single  historian  so  clear  and  comprehensive  a  narrative  of 
their  own  exploits,  as  tnat  which  will  be  deduced  in  me  ensuing  sheets. 

[A.  D.  692.]  I .  Id  the  first  y«ar  of  the  first  caliph,  his  lieutenant  Caled,  the 
»vord  of  Qod,  and  the  soouii^  of  Hie  infidels,  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Eopbiates,  and  reduced  t4»e  cities  of  Aobar  and  Hira.  Westward  of  the  ruins 
of  Babylon,  a  tribe  of  sedentary  Arabs  had  fixed  themsdves  on  the  ▼«rve  of 
the  desert ;  and  Hira  was  the  seat  of  a  race  of  kinga  who  had  embraced  the 
Christian  religion^  and  reigned  above  six  hundred  years  under  the  shade  of  the 
throne  of  Periia.(16)  The  last  of  the  Mondars'^was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Caled ;  his  son  was  sent  a  captive  to  Medina ;  his  nobles  bowed  before  tM 
sucoeesor  of  the  prophet ;  the  people  were  tempted  by  the  exam{^  and  success 
of  their  countrymen ;  and  the  caliph  accepted  as  the  first  fruits  of  foreign 


have  learetly'avv  oriflMl  evidiaoe  of  tbe  ByaMtine  lito> 
rbeoplwal»  CkNifMiorl»  Cbfonoiraphla,  Or.  eb  hmt.  tnm 
Abridgment  of  Ntcepborui  (Nicepnori  Patriarchr  C.l^. 


(I0>  Ptor  ttaeiMvenilk  «ad  ei^tth  cealiirieti  we  have  learetly'i 
tori|«>f  ncefi  Um  CbfonielM  of  TheopbaoM.  (Tbe^  '  '  " 
notis  JacobI  Gmt.  Paris,  1655,  foli^),  and  ibe  Abri  .  .  ,     .  . 

Brevlarnm  lil«u>ricain.  Or  ct  I^at.  nria,  1S46,  Mio),  who  both  Hved  In  Uie  bcginnins  of  the  ninOt  Mu- 
tiny CweHanoktaa dtScrlploi. ByaaqL  p.9DS--ai6}.  TbeiT  contMiponnr PbolhwdMi  aotseem  to  bs 
more  opuleoL    After  praWof  tbe  style  of  Micephonn, be  adds  Kec  oW  iroXX«s <s«.rev  «p«  omvamK- 

CurofLoos  nfit  rm  t^piasj  m  vwfoa^,  and  only  oomplalm  or  hia  extreme  brevity  (Pbot.  BlUloi  eod. 
v).  p-lOS).  8oineaildktoi]iiBaybttgtMedlhMBtlieiMrorao«MbirtorieiofOednMua«fidZooaiaeo^ 
the  iweiftb  oeAiury* 

(11)  Tabari,  or  Al  Tnliart,  a  native  of  TaborettaQ«  a  fkmoua  Imam  of  Bifdad,  and  the  LIvy  of  the 
AraMaaa,  SnMied  his  (uneral  hlslnry  In  the  ye»  or  the  Hexira  S8B  (A.  D.  914).  Ac  the  request  of  his 
Aiends,  he  redooBd  a  work  of  SStMIOaheBiale  a  more  reewnable  stan.  But  hie  Acahto  original  Is  known 
only  by  the  Persian  aod  TmklsJi  verikws.  The  Saraeenk  hisipry  of  Bbn  Amid,  or  Bhnaeln,  is  said  to 
be  an  abridgment  of  the  ere  u  Tabari  (Oekley*8  Hist,  of  the  Saraoens,  toI.  U.  prefboe,  p.  auux.  aed,  Set 
of  authors,  d*Hofbelol,  p  StS-STSi  1014). 

(]»}  Beskiss  the  list  of  anlhoit  fcwned  by  PMeanx  (Ufe  of  Mahomet,  o.  179— ISS),  Oekley  (at  the  end 


of  hisseeond  volume),  and  Petit  de  la  CroU  (Hist,  de  Genciscan,  p.  a)5--590),  we  find  IB  the  BiMlothSque 
Oriemale  Tbn'M,  a  eatalogtte  of  two  or  three  hundred  h&tories  or  ehrmilcles  of  the  Bast  of  wMeh  not 
more  then  three  or  four  are  oldtar  thanTabad.  A  ttvely  sketch  of  oriental  lilaraturaki  given  fayBelske 
<in  bis  Prodida^naia  ad  ilagjl  ChallDe  Ubrum  memoriaiem  ad  caleen  AbolfedB  Tabulc  Syria,  Llpii«, 
YTSS) ;  but  his  project  and  the  French  version  of  PeUt  de  la  Croix  (Hist  de  TImur  Bee,  torn,  t  prence, 
p.  XI V.)  hawe  fUlea  to  thegroand. 

(J3)  The  partleelar  hirteilans  and  Bsogranhen  wU  be  oceaskMial\y  lairadiicod.  Th^  flmr  Srihywlii|| 
titles  leprosent  the  annali,  w)iic|i  have  (iiided  me  In  this  general  narrauve.  1.  AimaUt  JRiifyeAtt.  PiUrt* 
arefkm  Aiex^mdrhii^  ah  Eirttp-dt  Paatclda^  Oxon.  1S5S.  Svob.  410.  A  pompous  edition  of  an  Indiflbreot 
auihor,  traoslaiedby  Pos<ick  le  gratify  the  prssbyleriaa  preindkie  of  his  Meed  SeUen.  S.  HiH4fHm, 
Saraeeniea  Georgii  Elmacint^  operd  «t  »tmdh  Tkamm  Erpenu^  4to.  Lugd.  BaUoornMj  ISU.  He  Is  said 
<o  have  hastily  translated  a  corrupt  MS.,  and  his  venlon  Is  often  deficient  In  style  and  sense.  3i  Hutoria 
ctipwrftose  DpuutUrwm  m-  Gffgtrit  jflMfpAenv**,  telsfyrrts  Ei»mrd»  pMseWs,  4to.  Oaea.  1S83. 
More  aseAil  Aw  the  Utersry  than  lie  civil  hlsMiy  of  tlw  Best.  4.  Mmlftdm  .iwwsfi»  Jlfe#lmi<ri  ed  jjew. 
IKvdre  eoeevi.  «  J*.  Jai.  Kfi«*«,  4lo.  XM0, 17S4,  the  bast  of  our  Chrontoiss,  beUi  IHr  the  original 
and  version,  yet  bow  (br  *m  knr  the  name  of  Abulfeda !  We  know  that  he  wrote  at  Hameh,  la  the  Jrivta 
enniovy.    The  three  Airmsr  were  OhrisiiaiM  of  the  nh,  xllth,  aad  zUith  centuries ;  the  flcsttwo,  neSlves 


lypl,  a  Melehlte  petrlaieh,  and  » JaeoUte  scribe. 

(14)  M.  du  Oul^nes  (Hist.  4w  Huas.  lorn.  L  psef.  p.  six.  zat.)  has  chameti 
ledae,  the  two  sorts  of  Arablen  Msmnens,  the  dry  aneaHst,  and  the  tumid  aod  flowery  orelor. 

(15)  KbltothSeue  Orieoiale,  par  M.  d'Herbelot,  fblk>,  Paris,  lS0f7.  For  the  character  of  the  vespectabie 
nnthor,  consult  his  Meed  Thevenoi  ( Vo)rsnea  du  Levant,  pert  I.  dMp.  1).  His  work  is  an  sgieeable  mis- 
cellany, which  must  iratHy  every  taste;  but  I  never  can  dignt  the  alphabaifeal  order,  and  X  find  him 
more  mtlsfiiclory  In  in  Pi^siaa  than  in  the  Arabic  history.  The  recent  eopplement  from  the  pepers  of 
MM.  VMeloo  and  Gallaad  (foMe,  La  Haye,  rm,)  Is  of  a  dlflbreateaal,  a  medley  of  take,  proverbs,  aai. 


(16)  Pm»ck  will  esplain  Uw  chronotoiy  (BpeciOMn  Hist.  Aiabom,  p.  SS.  74),  end  d*Anvil1e  the  fto* 
eraphy  (rEuphmte  et  le  TIffre,  p.  les,)  of  the  dynasty  of  Uw  Almendars^  The  BngOsh  scholar  undea- 
etood  more  Arabic  Ulan  the  Mufti  of  Aleppo  (Osklqr,  vol.  U.  F  )•) ;  theFkeMb  geofraphw  iee^Md^  iS 
iKune  in  every  age  and  every  climate  of  the  wodd. 
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conquest,  an  annual  tribute  of  seventy  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  The  cotv* 
querors,  and  even  their  historians,  were  astonished  by  the  dawn  of  their  future 
greatness :  "  In  the  same  year,*'  says  Elmacin,  **  Caled  fought  many  signal 
battles ;  an  immense  multitude  of  the  inGdels  were  slaughtered  ;  and  spoils, 
infinite  and  innumerable,  were  acquired  by  the  victorious  iiioslems."(17)  But 
the  invincible  Caled  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Syrian  war :  the  invasion  of 
the  Persian  frontier  was  conducted  by  leas  active  or  less jprudent  commanders : 
the  Saracens  were  repulsed  with  loss  in  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates ;  and, 
thouffh  they  chastised  the  insolent  pursuit  of  the  Magians,  their  remaining  forces 
still  hovered  in  the  desert  of  Babyloa* 

[A.  D.  636.]  The  indigpafion  and  fears  of  the  Persians  suspended  for  a 
moment  their  intestine  divisions.  By  the  unanimous  sentence  of  the  priests 
and  nobles,  their  queen  Aizema  was  deposed ;  the  sixth  of  the  transient 
usurpers,  who  had  arisen  and  vanished  in  three  or  four  years,  since  the  death  of 
Chosroes  and  the  retreat  of  Heraclius.  Her  tiara  was  placed  on  the  head  of 
Yezdegerd,  the  grandson  of  Chosroes ;  and  the  same  era,  which  coincides  with 
an  astronomical  period,(  18)  has  recorded  the  fall  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  and 
the  religion  of  Zon>aster.(19)  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  prince  (he 
was  only  fiOeen  years  of  age)  declined  a  perilous  encounter ;  (he  royal  standard 
was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  general  Rustam ;  and  a  remnant  of  thirty 
thousand  regular  troops,  was  swelled  in  truth,  or  in  opinion,  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  subjects,  or  allies,  of  the  g'^at  king.  The  Moslems,  whose 
numt>ers  were  reinforced  from  twelve  to  thirtj  thousand,  had  pitched  their 
camp  in  the  plains  of  Cadesia  :|^30)  and  their  line,  thoueh  it  consisted  of  fewer 
menf  could  produce  more  ioldien  than  the  unwieldy  host  of  the  infidels.  I 
shall  here  observe  what  I  must  often  repeat,  that  the  chaige  of  the  Arabs  was 
not  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  effort  of  a  firm  and  compact 
infantry :  their  military  force  was  chiefly  formed  of  cavalry  and  archen ;  and 
the  engagement,  which  was  often  interrupted  and  oflen  renewed  by  single 
combats  and  Oying  skirmishes,  might  be  protracted  without  any  decisive  event 
to  the  continuance  of  several  days.  The  periods  of  the  battle  of  Cadesia  were 
distinguished  b]f[  their  peculiar  appellations.  The  first,  from  the  well-timed 
appearance  of  six  thousand  of  the  Syrian  brethren,  was  denominated  the  day 
of  succour.  The  day  of  concusnon  might  express  the  disorder  of  one,  or  per- 
haps of  both,  of  the  contending  armies.  The  third,  a  nocturnal  tumult,  received 
the  whimsical  name  of  the  night  of  barking,  from  the  discordant  clamours^ 
which  were  compared  to  the  inarticulate  sounds  of  the  fiercest  animals.  The 
morning  of  the  succeeding  ds^tdetermined  the  fate  of  Persia ;  and  a  seasonable 
whirlwind  drove  a  cloud  of  dust  against  the  faces  of  the  unbelievers.  The 
clangour  of  arms  was  re-echoed  to  the  tent  of  Rustam,  who,  far  unlike  the 
ancient  hero  of  his  name,  was  gently  reclininjg^  in  a  cool  and  tranauil  sbade^ 
amidst  the  baggaee  of  his  camp,  and  the  tram  of  mules  that  were  laden  with 

Sold  and  silver.    On  the  sound  of  danger,  he  started  from  his  couch ;  but  his 
ight  was  overtaken  by  a  valiant  Arab,  who  caught  him  by  the  foot,  struck  off 
bis  head,  hoisted  it  on  a  lance,  and  instantly  returning  to  the  field  of  battle^ 


(17)  Feelt  at  Ctaftled  plurimm  In  hoc  uno  pnBUa,  In  qvibua  Ticerant  Miasllmi,  et  tiuMtflkiiiii  immenifr 
mulUtudtaM  ooeM  apolia  Inflnlta  «t  innumerm  rant  naed  (HtaL  Snracenif,  p. 90).  Tbe  Clirfartlan  umalttt 
alideB  into  the  natkmml  and  compandioua  VBoa  of  i^/UUs^  and  I  often  adopt  (I  hope  without  aeandai)  thia 
charactertak  OMide  of  expreaaion. 

(18)  A  cycle  of  190  yean,  the  end  of  which  sn  Intercalary  month  of  30  daya  npplled  the  nae  of  our 
blaaextlle,  and  restored  tbe  Intefrity  of  the  aolar  year.    In  n  great  revohatlon  of  1440yeara,  thIa  intMcaln* 

ion  waa  aucoeodvely  removed  from  the  flrat  to  the  twelfth  month ;  but  Hyde  and  Frerei  are  Involved  In 
a  profound  oontroveiay,  whether  the  twelve,  or  only  eight  of  iheae  changca  were  aeeompUahod  before  ih» 


c  14—18.  p.  181—811.    Freret  in  the  Hem.  de  1*  Academic  daa  InecrlpUona,  tom.  xvi.  p.  X33--967.) 
(10)  Nine  daya  after  tiie  deaUi  of  Mahomet  (7th  June,  A.D.  639),  we  find  the  era  of  Yeadcfterd  (16tb 


era  of  Yeadegerd,  which  la  uaanlmonaly  Axed  to  the  loth  of  June,  A.  D.  639.  How  laboriouaiy  doe*  the 
curloua  apirltof  Europe  explore  the  darkeat  and  moat  dialnot  anUqultiea  I  (Hyde,de  Rellgione  Peraarum,. 
cl4— 18.  p.  181-911.    Fref«tlnUieHem.der'     '     '^ '  '      ^ 

(10)  Nine  daya  after  the  death  of  Mahomet  I 
Jane,  A.  D.  638),  and  hla  racceaalon  cannot  be  ] 
oei0orB  could  not  therefore  realat  the  arma  of  tbe 
the  Ihoughtleaa  chronologT  of  Abulpharagtua.    I 

(90)  Cadeala,  aava  the  Nubian  geoitrapber  (p 
and  two  aUUona  from  Cufa.  Otter  (Voyage,  t 
plaee  la  rappUed  wiUi  datea  and  water. 


Jane,  A.  D.  638),  and  hla  racceaalon  cannot  be  poatponed  beyond  tne  end  of  the  Arat  year.)  Hia  prede- 
.j        ^,.^_         ....  -..       iiiph  om  ■  "  "      "    * 


oeiaora  could  not  therefore  realat  the  arma  of  tbe  caliph  Omar,  and  theae  unquettlonabla  datea  overthrow 
..  ^-.      ^^..        ..  _-....  fleeOckley'aHlatoftheSaraoena,  voLI.  p.  130. 

(p.  191),  la  fir  nnaigine  aolltudlne,  61  leafw**  fWrni  Bagdad*. 

,  tom.  L  p.  163,)  rackona  IS  leaguea,  and  utaaervea,  Uiat  th» 


iv*  .uwi.:>v.«  iv*i«fc  u*«  aims  vi  tu«  t^miuu  vriiiaii,  •iiw  uic^  miii|U«*mvu«>h«  «i»aw  «>* 

the  Ihoughtleaa  chronologT  of  Abulpharagtua.    See  Oekley*a  HIat  of  the  Saraoena,  voL  I.  p.  130. 
(90)  Cadeala,  aa^  Uie  Nubian  geoitrapber  (p.  191),  la  fir  nnaigine  aolltudlne,  61  leagnm  fWmi 
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carried  slaughter  and  dismay  among^  the  thickest  ranks  of  tlie  Persians.  The 
Saracens  confess  a  loss  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men;* and  the  battle  of 
Cadesia  is  Justly  described  by  the  epithets  of  obstinate  and  atrocious  {21)  The 
standard  otthe  monarchy  was  overthrown  and  captured  in  the  field— a  leathern 
apron  of  a  blacksmith,  who,  in  ancient  times,  had  arisen  the  deliverer  of  Persia ; 
but  this  badge  of  heroic  poverty  was  disguised,  and  almost  concealed,  by  a 

f profusion  of  precious  gems.(22)  After  this  victoiy,  the  wealthy  province  of 
rak  or  Assyria  submitted  to  the  caliph,  and  his  conquests  were  firmly  esta- 
blished by  the  speedjr  foundation  of  Das8ora,(33^  a  place  which  ever  commands 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Persians.  At  the  distance  \of  fourscore  miles 
from  the  gulf,  the  Euohrates  and  Tigris  unite  in  a  broad  and  direct  current, 
which  is  aptly  styled  the  river  of  the  Arabs.  In  the  midway,  between  the 
junction  and  the  mouth  of  these  famous  streams,  the  new  settlement  was 

Slanted  on  the  western  bank ;  the  first  colony  was  composed  of  eight  hundred 
loslems  'j  hot  the  influence  of  the  situation  soon  reared  a  flourishing  and  popu- 
lous  capital.  The  air,^  though  excessively  hot,  is  pure  and  healthy :  the 
meadows  are  filled  with  palm-trees  and  cattle  ;  and  one  of  the  adjacent  valleys 
has  been  celebrated  among  the  four  paradises  or  gardens  of  Asia.  Under  the 
first  caliphs,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Ajrabtan  colony  extended  over  the  southern 
provinces  of  Persia :  the  city  has  been  sanctified  by  the  tombs  of  the  companions 
and  martyrs ;  and  the  vessels  of  Europe  still  frequent  the  port  of  Bassora,  as  a 
<:onvenient  station  and  passaec  of  the  Indian  trade. 

FA.  D.  637.]  After  ihe  defeat  of  Cadesia,  a  country  intersected  by  rivers 
ana  canals  might  have  opposed  an  iasuperable  barrier  to  the  victorious  cavalry ; 
and  the  walls  of  Ctesipbon  or  Madayn,  which  had  resisted  the  battering^  rams 
of  the  Romans,  would  not  have  yielaed  to  the  darts  of  the  Saracens.  But  the 
flying  Persians  were  overcome  by  the  belief,  that  the  last  day  of  their  religion 
and  empire  was  at  hand :  the  strongest  posts  were  abandoned  by  treachery 
or  cowardice ;  and  the  king,  with  a  part  of  his  family  and  treasures,  escaped  to 
ffolwan  at  the  foot  of  the  Median  hills.  In  the  third  month  after  the  battle, 
Said,  the  lieutenant  of  Omar,  passed  the  Tigris  without  opposition ;  the  capital 
tvas  taken  by  assault :  and  the  disorderly  resistance  of  the  people  gave  a 
keener  edge  to  the  sabres  of  the  Moslems,  who  shouted  with  religious  transport, 
'*  This  is  the  white  palace  of  Chosroes,  this  is  the  promise  of  the  apostle  of 
God !"  The  naked  robbers  of  the  desert  were  suddenly  enriched  beyond  the 
measure  of  their  hope  or  knowledge.  Each  chamber  revealed  a  new  treasure 
secreted  with  art,  or  ostentatiously  displayed ;  the  gold  and  silver,  the  various 
wardrobes  and  precious  furniture,  surpassed  (says  Abulfeda)  the  estimate  ot 
fancy  or  numbers ;  and  another  historian  defines  the  untold  and  almost  infinite 
mass,  by  the  fabulous  computation  of  three  thousands  of  thousands  of  thousands 
of  pieces  of  go]d.(34)  Some  minute  though  curious  facts  represent  the  con- 
trast of  riches  and  ignorance.  From  the  remote  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  a 
large  provision  of  camphire(26)  had  been  imported,  which  is  employed  with  a 
mhcture  of  wax  to  illuminate  the  palaces  of  the  East.  Strangers  to  the  name 
and  properties  of  that  odoriferous  gum,  the  Saracens,  mistaking  it  for  salt, 
inii^Ied  the  camphire  in  their  bread,  and  were  astonished  at  the  bitterness  of 

(31)  Atrox,contuinax,  irfiu  serael  renovatum,  are  Uie  well-choien  azpretslons  of  die  iranalator  of  Abul- 
feda  (Reteke,  p.  60). 

(33)  D'Herbelot,  Blbllothaqne  OrienUle,  p.  997.  34a 

(23)  The  reader  may  eadsfy  blmeelf  on  the  aabjeet  of  Baeaora,  by  oonaohlag  Um  foHowiiiK  writera: 
43eograpb.  Nablena,  p.  ISl.  D'Herbelot,  BibUodiique  Orleiitaie,  p.  198.  D*AnTUie,  L*Euphrate  et  le 
Tigre,  p.  130.  133. 145.  Raynal,  Hbt.  PbikMopbiqae  dee  deux  Indeis  tnm.  li.  p.  03—100.  Voyagea  di 
.Pletro  deOa  Valle,  ton.  It.  p.  370-301.  De  TaTemier,  torn.  L  p.  S«h-S47.  De  TbafaaoC,  Coaa.  li.  p. 
^5-^584.    D'Otter,  torn.  11.  p.  45—78.    De  Nlebnhr,  torn.  II.  p  173—199. 

(9«)  Mente  vix  potait  iiiuiwrov«  eoaapreheiMU  qaaota  apolia. . .  .noatris  ceawrlnc  Abulfeda,  p.  00.  Yet 
I  Mill  auspeet,  that  the  eztravagaiit  nurobera  of  Elmacln  may  be  the  error,  not  of  the  text,  but  of  the  yar- 
alon.    Tile  beat  trmmlatora  fton  the  Greek,  for  iostanee,  I  And  lo  be  very  poor  ariilimeticiaiia.t 


(85)  The  eampbfre-tree  growa  In  China  and  Japan ;  but  many  hundred  weight  of  thoee  meaner  aorta 

tre  exebanaed  for  a  alngle  pound  of  the  mom  piecioua  gum  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  (Ray  nal,  Hist.  Philo- 

>aDph.  tom.  1.  p.  3OB*-a0SL    Dietionnaire  d*Hlai.  Natarelle  par  Bomare.    Millar'a  Gardener'a  Dictionary). 


are  exebanaed  for  a  alngle  pound  of  the  mom  piecioua  gum  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  (Ray  nal,  Hist.  Philo- 
>aDph.  tom.  1.  p.  3OS*-a05.    Dietionnaire  d*r"  —  -         -  — -■    -    -     ■       .   —    . 

Thaae  may  be  the  laiandi  of  the  Ann  dlmi 
graph.  Nub.  p  34, 35,  d'Ilerbrio^  p.  3»>. 


Thaae  may  be  the  laianda  of  the  Am  climate  (hun  whence  the  Arabiane  iQiporied  their  camphire  (Ga»- 
-     -  "ub.  p  T'  -^ 
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the  taste*  One  of  the  apartments  of  the  palace  was  decorated  witn  a  carpet 
of  silk,  sixty  cubits  in  lenjf^h,  and  as  many  in  breadth :  a  paradise  or  gaimen 
ivas  depictured  on  the  ground ;  the  flowrerst  iruitSy  and  shrubs,  were  tmitated 
by  the  ngutfs  of  the  gold  embroidery,  and  the  colours  of  the  precious  stones ; 
and  the  ample  aqiiaie  was  encircled  by  a  variegated  and  verdant  border.*  The 
Arabian  general  persuaded  his  soldieis  to  relmquish  their  claims  in  the  reasona- 
ble hope  that  the  eyes  of  the  caliph  would  be  ddiebted  with  the  splendid 
workmanship  of  nature  and  industry,  fic^rdless  of  the  merit  of  art  and  the 
Domp  of  royalty*  the  rigid  Omar  divided  the  pnxe  among  his  brethren  of 
Medina :  the  picture  was  destroyed ;  but  such  was  the  intrinsic  vafue  of  the 
materials,  that  the  share  of  Ali  alone  was  sold  for  twenty  thousand  drachms. 
A  mule  that  carried  awar  the  tiua  and  cuirass,  the  belt  and  bracelets  of  Chos- 
roes,  was  overtaken  by  the  pursuers ;  the  gonreous  trophy  was  presented  to  the 
commander  of  the  feithful,  and  the  gravest  of  the  companions  condescended  lo 
smile  when  they  beheld  the  white  oeatdf  haiiy  arms,  and  uncouth  figure  of  the 
veteran,  who  was  invested  with  the  spoils  of  the. great  king.(S6)  The  sack  of 
Ctesiphon  was  foUowed  by  its  desertion  and  gradual  decay.  The  Saracens 
disliked  the  air  and  situation  of  the  place,  and  Omar  was  advised  by  his 
eeneral  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates. 
In  every  age  the  foundation  and  ruin  of  the  Assyrian  cities  have  been  easy  and 
rapid :  the  country  is  destitute  of  stone  and  timber,  and  the  most  solid  struc- 
tures(27)  are  composed  of  bricks  baked  in  the  sun,  and  joined  by  a  cement  of 
the  native  bitumen.  The  name  of  Cufa{^S)  describes  a  habitation  of  reeds 
and  earth  ;  but  the  importance  of  the  new  capital  was  supported  by  the  num- 
bers, wealth,  and  spirit,  of  a  colony  of  veterans  ;  and  their  licentkMisness  was 
indulged  by  the  wisest  caliphs,  who  were  apprehensive  of  provoking  the  revolt 
of  a  nundred  thousand  swords :  ''Ye  men  of  Cufa,'*  said  Ali,  who  solicited 
their  aid,  ^*  you  have  been  always  conspicuous  by  your  vafour.  You  conquered 
the  Persian  king,  and  scattereabis  forces,  till  you  had  taken  possession  of  his 
inheritance."  This  mighty  conquest  was  achieved  by  the  battles  of  Jalula  and 
Nehavend.  After  the  loss  of  the  former,  Yezdegerd  fled  from  Hoi  wan,  and 
concealed  his  shame  and  despair  in  the  mountains  of  Farsistan,  from  whence 
Cyrus  had  descended  with  his  equal  and  valiant  companioos.  The  courage 
of  the  nation  survived  that  of  the  monarch ;  among  the  hills  to  the  south  of 
Ecbatana  or  Haniadan,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Persians  made  a  third 
and  final  stand  for  their  religion  and  countiy ;  and  the  decisive  battle  of  Neha- 
vend was  styled  by  the  Arans  the  victory  of  victories.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
flying  general  of  the  Persians  was  stopped  and  overtaken  in  a  crowd  of  mules 
and  camels  laden  with  honey,  the  incident,  however  slight  or  singular,  will 
denote  the  luxurious  iinpediments  of  an  oriental  army.(39) 

[A.  D.637 — 661.]  The  geography  of  Persia  is  darkly  delineated  by  the 
Greeks  and  Latins ;  but  the  most  illustrious  of  her  cities  appear  to  be  more 
ancient  than  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs.  By  the  reduction  of  Hamadan  and 
Ispahan,  of  Caswin,  Tauris,  and  Rei,  they  gradually  approached  the  shores  ot 
the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  the  orators  of  Mecca  might  applaud  the  success  and  spirit 
of  the  faithful,  who  had  already  lost  sight  of  ttie  northern  bear,  and  had  almost 
transcended  the  bounds  of  the  habitable  world.(30)    Again  turning  toward  the 


(96^  See  Gagnler,  yie  de  Mahometi  tom.  i.  p.  376, 377.  I  rosy  credit  the  (kct,  wldiout  beUeviag  tb» 
prophecy. 

(ST)  The  iiMWt  comldvaMeniiMof  Aemlaftre  tbe  tower  at  Belua,  at  Bebyloii,  and  the  heS  of  CIkm> 
roee,  at  Ctetlpbon:  tliey  have  been  visited  liy  that  vaiii  and  curkHie  traveller  Pietro  delta  yaHe  (tom.  i. 
p.  713—718. 7ffl—735).t 

(98)  Coneatt  tiie  article  of  On^A  in  the  Blbliottallqiie  of  d'HerMot  (p.  377, 97B,)  and  the  leeond  Tolam* 
of  Ockley*f  Hietory,  partteularly  p.  40,  and  153. 

(99)  Bee  riie  attfcle  niJMUntnd,  in  d'Hertelot,  p.  WT^  Stt;  andVoyaffeeeB  Taiqateeten  Ferae,  par 
Otter,  torn.  f.  p.  191.| 

(30)  It  lain  each  a  iiyla  of  icnoranee  and  wonder  that  the  Athenian  oratnr  deaeribee  the  Arctic  eon- 
qneau  of  Alexander,  wIk>  never  advanced  beyond  the  aheiea  of  the  Caapian.  A>t^a»jpof  k|m  nrr  e^rrr 
icai  Ttts  •uamanftt  •^Y'  ^'**'*  ""'W  tuOtmKtt.  EaoUnea  oontra  ClesiphoMem,  tom.  IIL  p.  S54,  edit.  Onso. 
Orator.  Rebke.  Thi*  memorable  eauae  waa  pleaded  at  Athena,  OtympL  czii.  3,  (faefbie  Cbriat  330),  In 
ihe  autumn  (Taylor,  pr«AiL  p.  37D,  4fcc.),  about  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Arbela;  and  Alenader  In  the- 
umult  of  Darius,  waa  marching  towards  Byreania  and  Bartriana 
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West  aad  the  Ronan  empm^  they  repassed  the  Tigris  over  the  hridge  ol 
Mosul,  and,  in  the  captive  provinces  of  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  embraced 
their  victorious  brethren  of  the  Syrian  army.  From  the  palace  of  Madinrn  their 
£Iastem  proffress  was  not  leas  rapid  or  extensive.  They  advanced  ziong  the 
Tigris  and  the  Gulf ;  penetrated  through  the  passes  of  the  mountains  into  the 
valley  of  Estacbar  or  Persepolis ;  and  profaned  the  last  sanctuary  of  the  Marian 
empire.  The  grandson  of  Ckssroes  was  nearly  surprised  among  the  falbng 
columns  and  mutilated  figunss ;  a  aad  emblem  of  the  past  and  present  fortune 
of  Persia  :(31)  he  fled  with  accelerated  haste  over  the  desert  of  Kirman, 
implored  the  aid  of  the  warlike  Segestans,  and  sought  an  humble  refuge  on  the 
verge  of  the  Turkish  and  Chinese  power.  But  a  victorious  army  is  msensible  of 
fatigue  :  the  Arabs  divided  their  foroes  in  the  pursuit  gmT  a  timorous  enemy  ;  and 
the  caliph  Othman  promised  the  government  of  Chorasan  to  the  first  general 
who  should  enter  that  laige  and  populous  countiy,  the  kingdom  of  the  ancient 
fiactrians.  The  condition  was  accepted ;  the  prize  was  deserved :  the  standard 
of  Mahomet  was  planted  on  the  walls  of  Herat,  Metoo,  and  Balch ;  and  the 
successful  leader  neither  halted  nor  reposed  till  his  foaming  oavalry  had  tasted 
the  waters  of  the  Oxus.  In  the  public  anarchy,  the  independent  governors 
of  the  cities  and  castles  obtained  their  separate  capitulations  :  the  terms  were 
granted  or  imposed  by  the  esteem,  the  prudence,  or  the  compassion,  of  the 
victors ;  and  a  simple  profession  of  faith  established  the  distinction  between  a 
brother  and  a  slave.  After  a  noble  defence,  Harmozan,  the  prince  or  satrap  ot 
Ahwaz  andSusa,  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  peison  and  his  state  to  the 
discretion  of  the  caliph ;  and  their  interview  exhibits  a  portrait  of  the  Arabian 
manners.  In  the  presence,  and  by  the  command,  of  Omar,  the  gay  Barbariaii 
was  despoiled  ot  his  silken  robes  embroidered  with  gold,  and  of  his  tiara 
bedecked  with  rubies  and  emeralds :  **  Are  you  now  sensible,''  said  the  con- 
queror to  his  nakedcaptive ;  **  are  ycu  now  sensible  of  the  iudgmcnt  of  God^ 
and  of  the  different  rewardn  of  infidelity  and  obedience?''^  '* Alas !"  replied 
Harmozan,  ^  i  feel  them  too  deeply.  In  the  days  of  our  common  ^norance. 
we  fought  with  the  weapons  of  the  flesh,  and  my  nation  was  superior.  God 
was  then  neuter :  since  be  has  espoused  your  c^uarrel,  you  have  subverted  our 
kingdom  and  reHgioo."  Oppressed  l^  this  pamful  dialogue,  the  Persian  com* 
pruned  of  intolerable  thirst,  but  discovered  some  apprehensions  lest  he  should 
be  killed  while  he  wasdnnkiiMr  a  cup  of  water.  *<  be  of  good  courage,"  $aid 
the  caliph,  ^your  life  is  safe  tiU  you  nave  drunk  this  water :"  the  crat^  satrap 
accepted  the  assurance,  and  instantly  dashed  the  vase  against  the  ground. 
Omar  would  have  avenged  the  deceit ;  but  his  companions  represented  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath.;  and  the  speedy  convenion  of  Harmozan  entitled  him  not 
only  to  a  fiee  pardon,  but  even  to  a  stipend  of  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
The  administration  of  Persia  was  regulated  by  an  actual  survey  of  the  people, 
the  cattle,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;(32)  and  this  monument,  which  attests  the 
vigiianGe  of  the  caliphs,  m%ht  have  instructed  the  philosophers  of  every  age.(33) 
TA.  D.  651.]  The  flight  of  Yezdegerd  had  carried  him  beyond  the  Oxus, 
and  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes,  two  rivers(34)  of  ancient  and  modern  renown,  which 
descend  from  the  mountains  of  India  towards  the  Caspian  Sea.  He  was  hospi* 
tably  entertained  by  Tarkhao,  prince  of  Fargana,(S5)  a  fertile  province  on  the 

(31)  We  Are  indebted  ibr  ttafai  enhma  partleotar  to  tbe  DynatUee  of  Abulphara^m,  p.  116 ;  but  It  l» 
medleM  to  prove  the  Identity  of  BBtaclmr  and  Peraepolto  (d*Herbelot.  p.  377) ;  and  attll  mora  needtaH  to* 
copy  the  drawinipr  «nd  desenpdoiw  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  or  Oomellle  le  Bruyn. 

(3S)  After  the  conqoeat  of  Fcraia,  Theophanea  adda,  ovrw  i€  n#  xprivw  txiXciwcr  Ovfwpot  mwfpet^n^mtr 
vamof  rrpf  vir  qmov  oiM^xtufPi  sftttn  h  n  aravpa^  km  a»9pttmt¥  kui  xnrrwy  mu  ^vtv*  (Chronograph, 
p.  983.) 

(XI)  Amldrt  onr  meagre  relatioaa,  I  nmM  rograt,  that  d'Harbelot  haa  not  firand  ud  oMd  a  Pemlait 
trvnafation  of  Tabarl,  enrlehed,  as  he  saya,  with  many  eztraeti  from  the  naUve  blatoriana  of  the  6hebcr»- 
or  Magi  (BiMiOth^oo  Orientate,  p.  MiM). 

(34)  The  moat  auUientic  acoouots  of  the  two  rfarerajthe  EHhon  (Jaxartea,)  and  the  Gibon  (Oxoa)*  "a>7 
be  found  fai  Sherir  al  Bdrlai  (Oengraph  Nabiena.  p.  laB),  Abutfeda  (Deacrlpt  Choraaan.  In  HudaoHf  took 
HI.  p.  93),  Abolchaai  Khan,  who  reigned  on  theb  banka  (Hlat.  Genealegtaue  dee  Tartan,  p.  38.  S7. 766)^ 
and  the  Turktoh  Geographer,  a  MS.  In  the  khig  of  France's  libraiy  (BiamaB  Cittlqiie  dea  Hlatorlea* 
d*Atexandre,  p.  194-360). 

(Xi\  The  territory  of  Fargana  la  described  by  Abulfada,  p.  76, 77. 
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Jaxartes;  Ihe  king  of  Samarcand,  with  the  Turitteh  tribes  of  Sogdiana  and 
Scythia^  were  moved  by  the  lamentations  and  promises  of  the  fallen  monarch  ; 
and  he  solicited,  by  a  suppliant  embassy,  the  more  solid  and  powerful  friendship 
-of  the  emperor  of  China.(36)  The  virtuous  Taitsong,(37)  the  first  of  the 
djrnasty  of  the  Tang,  may  be  justly  compared  with  the  Antonines  of  Rome : 
his  people  enjoyed  the  blessings  oi  prosperity  and  peace  :  and  his  dominion 
was  acKnowiedged  by  forty-four  hordes  of  the  Barbarians  of  Tartary.  His 
last  garrisons  olCasbgar  and  Khoten  maintained  a  frequent  intercourse  with 
their  neighbours  of  the  Jaxartes  and  Ozus ;  a  recent  colony  of  Persians  had 
introduced  into  China  the  astronomy  of  the  Ma^  j  and  Taitsong  might  be 
tilarmed  by  the  rapid  progress  and  dan|;erou8  vicmity  of  the  Arabs.  The 
inOuence,  and  perhaps  the  supplies,  of  Chma  revived  the  hopes  of  Yezdeeerd 
and  the  zeal  ot  the  worshippers  of  fire ;  and  he  returned  with  an  army  of  Turks 
to  conquer  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  The  fortunate  Moslems,  without 
unsheathing  their  swords,  were  the  spectators  of  his  ruin  and  death.  The 
^andson  of  Chosroes  was  betrayed  by  his  servant,  insulted  by  the  seditious 
inhabitants  of  Merou,  and  oppressed,  defeated,  and  pursued  by  his  Barbarian 
allies.  He  reached  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  offered  nis  rings  and  bracelets  for 
an  instant  passage  in  a  miller's  boat.  Ig[norant  or  insensible  of  royal  distress, 
the  rustic  replied,  that  four  drachms  of  silver  were  the  daily  profit  of  his  mill, 
and  that  he  would  not  suspend  his  work  unless  the  loss  were  repaid.  In  ibis 
moment  of  hesitation  and  delay,  the  last  of  the  Sassanian  kings  was  overtaken 
and  slaughtered  by  the  Turkisn  cavaliy.  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  unhappy 
reign.(38)*  His  son  Firuz,  an  humble  client  of  the  Chinese  emperor,  accepted 
the  station  of  captain  of  his  shards ;  and  the  Magian  worship  was  long  preserved 
by  a  colony  of  loyal  exiles  jn  the  province  of  Bucharia.^^  His  graindson  inherited 
ihe  regal  name  ;  but  after  a  faint  and  fruitless  enterprise,  be  returned  to  China, 
and  ended  his  days  in  the  palace  of  Sigan.  The  male  line  of  the  Sassanides 
was  extinct ;  but  the  femaJe  captives,  the  daughters  of  Persia,  were  eiven  to 
the  conquerors  in  servitude,  or  marriage  ;  and  the  race  of  the  caliphs  and  imams 
was  ennobled  by  the  blood  of  their  royal  mothers. (39) 

[A.  D.  710.]  After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  the  river  Oxus  divided 
the  territories  of  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks.  This  narrow  boundary  was 
soon  overleaped  by  the  spirit  of  the  Arabs :  the  governors  of  Chorasan  extended 
their  successive  inroads ;  and  one  of  their  triumj^s  was  adorned  with  the  buskin 
of  a  Turkish  queen,  which  she  dropped  in  her  precipitate  flight  beyond  the  hills 
•of  Bochara.(40)  But  the  final  conquest  of  Transoxiana,(41^  as  wefi  as  of  Spain, 
was  reserved  for  the  ^k)rious  reign  of  the  inactive  Walicl :  and  the  name  of 
Catibah,  the  camel-driver,  declares  the  origin  and  merit  of  nis  successful  lieu- 
tenant. While  one  of  his  collea^es  displayed  the  first  Mahometan  banner  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  the  spacious  regions  between  the  Oxus,  the  Jaxartes, 

(36)  Eo  rodeglt  aogofUaram  euodem  nfem  emilem,  at  Toidd  rccif  et  (JofdiuU,  «l  Blneiwlt,  ftozllla 
mittii  liierit  tmplorarat  (AbuffM.  Annal.  p.  74).  The  coDnexioa  of  the  Peruan  and  CbincM  liiiinry  If 
illustrated  by  Freret  (Mem.  de  rAcademie,  torn.  zvi.  p.  MS— 8S5,)  and  de  Gulgnea  »BkC  des  Uuna,  torn.  i. 
p.  54—59,  and  for  tbe  yeograuby  oftbe  bordera,  torn.  li.  p.  1—43). 

(37)  Hiat.  Sinica,  p.  41—46,  ia  tbe  tbird  part  of  the  Eelattona  Curieuaes  of  Thevenot. 

(38)  I  have  endeavoured  to  harmonize  Uie  varioua  narradvea  of  Blmachi  (Hlat  Saracen,  p.  37),  Abul  • 
ipharagiua  (DynaM.  p.  116).  Abalfeda  (Annal.  p.  74.  TV,)  and  d'Herbelot  (p.  485).  The  end  of  Yesdegeid 
-WM  not  only  unfortunate  but  obicure. 

(30)  Tbe  two  dauchien  of  Yexdegerd  manried  Haaaan,  the  bob  of  Atl,  and  Mohammed,  the  aon  of 
Abubefcer ;  and  the  llrat  of  then  waa  the  fkther  of  a  numeroua  progeny.  The  daughter  of  Phlroux 
became  the  wife  of  the  caliph  Walid,  and  their  ion  Yeztd  derived  bia  genuine  or  fkbukraa  deaceot  from 
tbe  Cliowoea  of  Peraia,  the  Goaan  of  Rome,  and  the  Chagana  of  the  Torka  or  Avars  (d'Herbelot,  BiUioU 
Orientaie,  p.  96.  487). 

(40)  It  was  valued  at  9000  pieces  of  gold,  and  was  the  prise  of  Obeldollah,  the  son  of  Ziyad,  a  name 
Afterward  infainous  by  the  murder  or  Hosein  (Ockley's  History  of  the  Baraeena,  vol.  IL  p.  14S,  143) 
His  brother  Bolem  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  first  Arabian  woman  (A.D.  680,)  who  passed 
the  Oxus:  slie  borrowed,  or  rather  stole,  the  crown  and  Jewels  of  the  princess  of  the  Sogdiana  (p. 
S31,S3S). 


(41)  A  part  of  Abulfeda*s  geography  ia  translated  by  Greaves,  .inserted  In  Hudson^s  collection  of  the 
.ninor  aec^aphers  (torn,  lit),  and  entitled  Deacrlptio  Chorasmus  et  MamaraiMakrm^  Id  est,  regionum 
extra  flavium  Ozum,  p.  80.    The  name  of  TraMaoxiana,  softer  In  sound,  equivalent  In  sense,  u  aptly 


used  by  Petit  de  la  Cipix  (HIsu  de  Gengiscan,  Jbc.)  and  aome  medom  orientalists,  but  they  ara  miataken 
In  ascribing  It  to  the  writers  of  aotlqaitf . 
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«nd  the  Caspian  Sea,  were  redaced  by  the  arms  of  Catibab  to  tbe  obedience 
of  the  prophet  and  of  the  caliph.(42)  A  tribute  of  two  millions  of  pieces  of 
gold  was  imposed  on  tbe  infidels ;  their  idols  were  burnt  or  broken  ;  tbe  Mus- 
sulman chief  pronounced  a  sermon  in  the  new  mosque  of  Carizme  ;  after 
several  battles*  the  Turkish  hordes  were  driven  back  to  the  desert ;  and  the 
emperors  of  China  solicited  the  friendship  of  the  victorious  Arabs.  To  their 
industry,  the  prosperity  of  the  province,  the  Sogdiana  of  the  ancients,  may  in  a 
mat  measure  be  ascribed  ;  but  the  advantaj^es  of  the  soil  and  climate  had 
Been  understood  and  cultivated  since  the  reisn  ofthe  Macedonian  kings.  Before 
the  invasion  of  the  Saracens,  Carizme,  Bocbara,  and  Samarcand,  were  rich  and 
populous  under  the  yoke  of  the  shepherds  of  the  north.*  These  cities  were 
surrounded  with  a  double  wall :  and  the  exterior  fortification,  of  a  laiger  circum- 
ference, enclosed  the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  adjacent  district.  The  mutual 
wonts  of  India,  and  Europe  were  supplied  by  tne  diligence  of  the  Sogdian 
merchants ;  and  the  inestimable  art  ot  transformmg  linen  into  paper,  has  been 
diffused  from  the  manufiacture  of  Samarcand  over  the  western  world. (43) 

[A.  0. 632.]  II.  No  sooner  had  Abubeker  restored  the  unity  of  faith  and 
government,  than  he  despatched  a  circular  letter  to  the  Arabian  tribes.  '^  In  the 
Dame  of  the  most  mercitul  God,  to  tbe  rest  of  tbe  true  believers.  Health  and 
happiness,  and  the  mercy  and  blessing  of  God  be  upon  jrou.  I  praise  the  most 
hi^h  God,  and  I  pray  for  his  prophet  Mahomet.  This  is  to  acquaint  you,  that 
J  intend  to  send  the  true  believers  into  Syria ,(44)  to  take  it  out  of  the  bands  of 
the  infidels.  And  I  would  have  you  know,  that  the  fighting  for  religion  is  an 
act  of  obedience  to  God."  His  messengers  returned  with  the  tidings  of  pious 
and  martial  ardour,  which  they  had 'kindled  in  every  province  ;  and  the  camp 
of  Medina  was  successiveljr  filled  with  the  intrepid  bands  of  the  Saracens  who 
panted  for  action,  complained  of  the  beat  of  the  season,  and  the  scarcity  of 
provisions ;  and  accused  with  impatient  murmurs  the  delays  of  the  caliph.  As 
soon  as  their  nurobeis  were  complete,  Abubeker  ascended  the  hill,  reviewed  the 
men,  the  horses,  and  the  arms,  and  poured  forth  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  success 
of  their  undertaking.  In  person,  and  on  foot,  he  accompanied  the  first  daj's 
march ;  and  when  the  blushing  leaders  attempted  to  dismount,  the  caliph 
removed  their  scruples  hy  a  declaration,  that  those  who  rode,  and  those  who 
walked,  in  the  service  of  religion,  were  equally  meritorious.  His  instruc- 
tions^46)  to  the  chiefe  of  the  Syrian  array,  were  inspired  by  the  warlike 
fanaticism  which  advances  to  seize,  and  affects  to  despise,  the  objects  of  earthly 
ambition.  '^  Remember,"  said  the  successor  of  tbe  prophet,  '*  that  you  are 
always  in  the  presence  of  God,  on  the  verge  of  death,  in  the  assurance  of 
>4idement,  and  the  hope  of  paradise.  Avoid  injustice  and  oppression  ;  consul, 
with  your  brethren,  and  study  to  preserve  the  love  and  confidence  of  your  troops. 
When  you  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  acquit  yourselves  like  men,  without 
turning  your  backs ;  but  let  not  your  victoxy  fale  stained  with  the  blood  of 
women  or  children.  Destroy  no  palm-trees,  nor  bum  any  fields  of  com.  Cut 
down  no  fruit-trees,  nor  do  any  mischief  to  cattle,  only  such  as  you  kill  to  eat. 
When  you  make  any  covenant  or  article,  stand  to  it,  and  be  as  good  as  your 

(US)  The  eonqiMMM  of  CftUtah  are  lUndy  marked  by  Elmacin  (HIai.  Saracen,  p.  84,)  d'Herbelot 
.XBlUioi.  OrieDt.  CaUak,  Stmureand^  VdidA  and  de  Gutgnet  (Htoc  des  Hune,  torn.  I.  p.  56, 90). 

(43)  A  cttriott*  deKripUon  of  Samareaod  to  inaerled  in  the  BIbllmbeca  Arablco-Htopaaa,  torn.  I.  pw  9UL 
fcc  The  Librarian  Casiri  (torn.  U.  0,)  relatea,  (Vom  eredible  testiinoDy,  thai  paper  waa  lint  imported 
/rom  China  to  Samarcand,  A.  U.  30,  and  vmenleAy  or  rather  introduced,  at  Mecca,  A.  H.  88.  Tlw  Eaea 
,iiai  library  contalna  paper  mSS.  aa  old  as  the  fimrtli  or  Sfth  centniy  ofthe  Hecira. 


(44)  A  aeparate  hiatory  of  the  conqueat  of  Syria  has  been  compoaed  by  Al  Wakidi,  cadi  of  Bafdad,  who 
waa  bom  A.D.7^  and  died  A.D.  83S:  he  itkewiae  wrote  the  conaueiit  of  Egypt,  of  Diarbekir,  k^A 
Above  the  meafre  and  recent  chroniclea  of  the  Arabiani,  Al  Wakidi  haa  the  double  aaerit  of  aiiilqttity 


_.i  oopioaaneia.  His  tales  and  rradiiiona  afford  an  ardeoi  picture  of  the  men  and  the  dmea.  Tet  hfa 
narrative  ia  too  often  defective,  triflina ,  and  hnprobable.  Till  eomethlng  better  ahaU  be  firand,  hia  learned 
and  spirited  interpreter  (Ockley,  in  hia  history  of  tbe  Saracena.  vol.  i.  p.  31— 34S,)  will  not  deserve  tbe 
petolant  animadversion  of  Reiake  (Prodidagmata  ad  Hagjl  Challte  Tabulae,  p.  SSS).  I  am  aorry  to  think 
that  the  labouis  of  Ockley  were  consummated  in  a  tail  (see  Us  two  prefbeea  to  tlie  fliat  vol.  A.  D.  1708, 
10  the  second  1718,  with  the  list  of  authon  at  the  end). 


-(■(5)  The  inatructiona,  Ate  of  the  Syrian  war,  are  described  by  Al  Wakidi  and  Oektey,  tem.  i.  pw  fl 
Aa.   Ia  the  aequal  it  la  neceanry  to  contract,  ud  needless  to  quote,  their  clfCttmstaottal  namnve.    My 
•hitorimw  to  oUiers  shall  be  notked. 

VoTrill.— Ee 
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word.  As  yoa  eo  on,  you  will  find  some  religious  persons  who  live  retired  m 
monasteries,  ana  propose  to  themselves  to  serre  God  that  way :  let  them  alorw^. 
and  neither  kill  them  nor  destroy  their  monasteries  :(46)  and  you  will  find 
another  sort  of  people  that  belons  to  the  sTnagog;ue  of  Satan,  who  have  shayai 
crowns  ;(47^be  sure  you  cleave  tneir  skulls,  and  give  them  no  quarters  till  thcfy 
either  turn  Mahometans  or  pay  tribute."  All  profane  or  frivolous  coovenation ; 
all  dangerous  recollection  of  ancient  Quarrels,  was  severely  prohibited  anaoiif 
the  Arabs  ;  in  the  tumult  of  a  camp,  tne  exercises  of  religion  were  assiduously 
practised  ;  and  the  intervals  of  action  were  employed  in  prayer,  meditatioiL 
and  the  study  of  the  Koran.  The  abuse,  or  even  the  use,  of  wine  was  chastisea 
by  fourscore  strokes  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  in  the  fervour  of  their  (irimitive 
2eal  many  secret  sinners  revealed  their  fault,  and  solicited  their  punishment. 
After  some  hesitation  the  command  of  the  Syrian  army  was  delisted  to  Abu 
Obeidah,  one  of  the  fugitives  of  Mecca  and  companions  of  Mahomet ;  whose 
2eal  and  devotion  were  assuaged,  without  being  abated,  by  the  singular  mild- 
ness and  benevolence  of  his  temper.  But  in  all  the  emergencies  of  war,  the 
soldieis  demanded  the  superior  eenius  of  Caled :  and  whoever  might  be  the 
choice  of  the  prince,  the  sword  (^  God  was  both  in  fact  and  fame  the  Ibremoit 
leader  of  the  Saracens.  He  obeyed  without  reluctance  ;t  he  was  consulted 
without  jealousy ;  and  such  was  tne  spirit  of  the  man,^r  rather  of  the  tiroes^ 
that  Caled  professed  his  readiness  to  serve  under  the  batiner  of  the  faith,  thougk 
it  were  in  tne  hands  of  a  child  or  an  enemy.  Gloiy,  and  riches,  and  doatnioii» 
were  indeed  promised  to  the  victorious  Mussulman ;  but  he  was  carefiilfy 
instructed,  that  if  the  goods  of  this  life  were  his  only  incitement,  they  likewise 
would  be  his  only  reward. 

One  of  the  6fteen  provinces  of  Syria,  the  cultivated  lands  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Jordan,  had  been  decorated  by  Koman  vanity  with  the  name  of  Arabia  ^48i 
and  the  first  arms  of  the  Saracens  were  justiGea  by  the  semblance  c^  a  national 
ri^ht.  The  country  was  enriched  by  the  various  benefits  of  trade ;  by  tlie 
vigilance  of  the  emperors  it  was  covered  with  a  line  of  forts ;  and  the  populous 
cities  of  Gerasa,  Philadelphia,  and  Bosra,(49)were  secure  at  least  from  a  sur- 
prise, by  the  solid  structure  of  their  walls.  The  last  of  these  cities  was  the 
eighteenth  station  from  Medina :  the  road  was  familiar  to  the  caravans  of  Hejas 
and  Irak,  who  annually  visited  this  plenteous  market  of  the  province  and  the 
desert :  the  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  Arabs  had  trained  the  inhabitants  to  arms ; 
and  twelve  thousand  horse  could  sally  from  the  gates  of  Bosra,  an  appellation 
which  signifies,  in  the  Syriac  language,  a  strong  tower  of  defence.  £ncouraged 
by  their  first  success  ae^ainst  the  open  towns  and  firing  parties  of  the  borders, 
a  detachmient  of  four  thousand  Moslems  presumed  to  summon  and  attack  the 
fortress  of  Bosra.  They  were  oppressed  by  the  numbers  of  the  Syrians ;  they 
were  saved  by  the  presence  of  Caled,  with  fifteen  hundred  horse :  he  blamed 
the  enterprise,  restored  the  battle,  and  rescued  his  friend,  the  venerable  S«r* 
jabi],who  had  vainly  invoked  the  unity  of  God  and  the  promises  of  the  apostle. 
Afier  a  short  pause,  the  Moslems  performed  their  ablutk>ns  with  sand  instead 
of  water  ;(50}  and  the  morning  prayer  was  recited  by  Caled  before  they 

(46)  NotwlUMtaodiog  thic  precept,  M.  Pauw  (Secbercbes  sur  l«  Egyptletas,  torn.  ii.  p.  199,  edit  La«r- 
Mnne)  repfeeenta  the  Bedoweera  u  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Christian  monks.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  mora  inoUiied  to  suapea  the  ayarice  of  Uie  Arabian  robbers,  and  ibe  prejudices  of  tiie  Gefmaa  phi  • 
loaophcr.* 

(47)  Even  In  the  seventh  century,  the  monks  were  generally  laymen;  they  wore  their  hair  lonf  and 
dWrnraUsd.  and  ahaved  their  heads  when  they  were  ordained  priests.  The  circular  tohsore  was  saered 
and  mysteitona;  it  was  the  aown  of  thorns;  but  it  was  likewlae  a  royal  diadem,  mid  every  priest  was  % 
kfauL  dec.  (ThoBsassin,  Discipline  de  TE^ise,  torn.  i.  p.  781—758,  especially  p.  737, 738). 

(w)  Hale  Arabia  est  conceita.  ex  alio  latere  Nabathais  conticua;  opima  varletaie  eommercloram, 
caBtrM^ua  oppieta  validls  et  casteilia,  que  ad  repeUendos  aentium  vicinarum  excursus,  soifc^ltudo  perv1g«t 
veienmi  pro  opportonoa  aaltos  erezit  et  cautoa.    Ammlan.  Marcellio.  xlv.  8.    RelaiNi,  PalcstiB.  ton.  1. 

(49)  Witk  Garaaa  and  Philadelphia,  Ammianug  praiaea  the  fbrtificatlonaof  Boarallrmltafe  eautiasbiwi 
Thay  deserved  the  aame  praise  in  the  lime  of  Abulfeda  (Tnbul.  Syrie,  p.  IW),  who  descrtbes  this  eky,  tin 
maoopolis  of  Hawran  ( AuranltiaKjRNir  days*  journey  from  Damaacua.    The  Hebrew  etymology  I  letts 

(50)  The  apoatle  of  a  deaert  and  an  army  was  obliged  to  allow  this  ready  succedaneum  fbr  walbt 
(Konm,  e.  iU.  p.  66,  e.  V  p  i£l),  but  the  Arabl7v  and  JV-v^^n  caauista  have  ernnrnned  hia  trtt 
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nonnted  oa  boneback.  Confident  in  Iheir  streif^th,  the  people  of  Bosia  tbretr 
open  their  ^tes»  drew  their  forces  into  the  plam,  and  swore  to  die  in  defenoe 
of  their  religion.  But  a  reiifl^ion  of  peace  was  incapable  of  withstanding^  the 
fanatic  cry  of  **  Fight,  fight !  Paradise,  paradise !''  that  re-echoed  in  tlie  laoks 
of  the  Saracens :  and  the  uproar  of  the  town,  the  ringing  of  bell8(6l)  and  the 
exclamations  of  the  priests  and  monki,  increased  the  dismay  and  disorder  dt 
the  Christians.  With  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  men,  the  Arabs 
remained  masten  of  the  field  ;  and  the  ramparts  of  Bosra,  in  expectation  di 
human  or  dirine  aid,  were  crowded  with  holy  crosses  and  consecrated  banners 
The  governor,  Ilonanus,  had  recommended  an  early  submission :  despised  by 
the  people,  and  degraded  from  his  office,  he  still  retained  the  desire  and  oppor- 
tunity cSr  revenge.  In  a  nocturnal  interview,  he  informed  the  enemy  of  a  sub* 
terraneous  passage  from  bis  bouse  under  the  wall  of  the  city ;  the  son  of  tfar 
caliph,  with  a  hundred  volunteers,  were  committed  to  the  faith  of  this  new  ally 
and  their  successful  intrepidity  g^ve  an  easy  entrance  to  their  companions 
After  Caled  had  imposed  the  terms  of  servitude  and  tribute,  the  apostate  oc 
convert  avowed  in  tne  assembly  of  the  people  his  meritorious  treason.  **' 
renounce  your  society,"  said  Romanus,  ^  botii  in  this  world,  and  the  world  to 
come.  And  I  deny  him  that  was  crucified,  and  whosoever  worships  him 
And  I  choose  God  lor  my  Lord,  Islam  for  my  faith,  Mecca  for  my  temple,  the 
Moslems  for  my  brethren,  and  Mahomet  for  my  prophet ;  who  was  sent  to 
lead  us  into  the  right  way,  and  to  exalt  the  true  religion  in  spite  of  those  who 
join  partners  with  God.**^ 

[A.  D.  633.1  The  conquest  of  Bosra,  four  days'  journey  from  Damascus,(5S) 
encouraged  tne  Arabs  to  besiege  the  ancient  capital  of  Syria.(53)  At  some 
distance  firom  the  walls,  they  encamped  among  the  ff roves  and  fountains  of  that 
delicious  territory ,(64)  and  the  usual  option  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  of  tribute 
or  of  war,  was  proposed  to  the  resolute  citizens,  who  had  been  lately  strength- 
ened by  a  reintoroement  of  five  thousand  Greeks.  In  the  decline  as  in  the 
infancy  of  the  military  art,  a  hostile  defiance  was  frequently  oflered  and 
accepted  by  the  generals  themselves: (56)  many  a  lance  was  shivered  in  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  and  the  personal  prowess  of  Caled  was  signalized  in  the 
nist  salljr  of  the  besieged.  After  an  obstinate  combat,  he  had  overthrown  arKi 
made  prisoner  one  of  the  Christian  leaders,  a  stout  and  worthy  antagonist.  He 
instantly  mounted  a  fresh  horse,  the  eift  of  the  governor  of  Palmyra,  and 
pushed  forward  to  the  front  of  the  battle.  ^  Repose  yourself  for  a  moment,'^ 
said  his  friend  Derar,  **  and  permit  me  to  supply  your  place :  you  are  fatigued 
with  fighting  with  this  dog."  **  O  Derar,"  replied  the  indefatigable  Saracen, 
'^we  shall  rest  in  the  world  to  come.  He  that  laboun  to-day  shall  rest 
to-morrow."  With  the  same  unabated  ardour,  Caled  answered,  encountered, 
and  vanquished  a  second  champion :  and  the  heads  of  his  two  captives,  who 

■ioB  vrlUi  maDf  aiceiiea  and  dJitinctioiM.  (Retend  de  EeUf.  Mohawiart.  L  L  p.  8S,  63.  Clindhi,  Voyifar 
«n  Pene,  torn,  iv.) 

(51)  T%e  htOa  rvngt  Oeidey,  voL  i.  p.  38.  Tet  I  much  doubt  wlwtiier  tM«  ezpreHlon  can  be  Jostlfied 
b7  Um  text  of  Ar  Wdddi^or  Uie  practice  of  the  ttoue.  Ad  Gneooe,  saye  tbe  learned  Docaage  (OkMiar. 
<ned.  et  iDlim.  GracWt.  torn.  L  p.  774),  eainpanaram  luua  eeriue  transit  et  etiam  ouai  rariadmiie  eet.  Tbe 
oldcft  example  which  be  can  find  la  toe  Byzantine  wrrfteiii  Is  of  the  year  1040;  but  the  Venetians  pretend^- 
that  they  Introduced  hells  at  Constaniinopl«in  the  ninth  century. 

(58)  Damaactts  Is  sfeply  described  by  Uie  fiherif  al  Edrisi  (Geograpb.  Nub.  p.  116, 117) ;  and  bb  trans 
lator,  BioalU  (Append  c.  4) ;  Abulfeda  (Tabula  Syria,  p.  100) ;  Sctaolteas  (Index.  Oeograpb.  ad  Vlt^ 
Baladin) ;  d^Becbelot  (BlUlot  Orienu  p.SM) ;  Tbevenot  (voysse  dn  Levant,  pert  i.  p.  e88---S0e) ;  Maui»- 
dreli  (Jouracy  frooi  Aleppo  to  Jerusaless,  p.  ISS—IX) .  and  Pocoek  (DeseriptioB  of  die  Bast,  toL  B. 
p.  117—1X7). 

(53)  NobfUssima  civltas,  says  Justin.  Acconlln|  to  tbe  orienUl  traditions,  it  was  older  than  Abraham 
or  Benilramia.    Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  6, 7.  p.  an.  SS,  edit  Havercamp.  Justin.  xxzyI.  52. 

(54)  E^ci  ymp  oiuai  njv  Aiof  mXiv  oXqtfwf ,  km  tik  "Kfoag  awamn  o^6laA^y,  njv  upav  umi  ^wytfipf  Aaum9- 
floy  AiyM,  roi;  rt  oAXqic  evfi«a9iy,  ecov  ufmp  ccWcit  km  wmt  intYtBut  km  utfmv  tvnupia  km  irtyfM  myXua 
KM  mn^uv  wXnOuj  kmyik  a^opia  vucuaav^  Jkc  Julian,  epist  xxtr.  p.  308.  These  splendid  epithets  are 
oeeasloned  by  the  figs  of  Damascus,  of  wMch  the  author  sends  a  hundred  to  his  mend  Serapiun,  and 
this  rhetorical  theme  Is  Inserted  by  Petavlos,  Spanhelm,  Jtc.  (p.  30(^—396),  among  the  genuine  episUes  of 
Julian.  How  could  they  overloolc  that  the  writer  Is  an  inhabitant  of  Damascus  (lie  ihriee  aflrms,  that 
this  peculiar  fig  grows  only  wapt  tffuv)  a  city  which  Julian  never  entered  or  approached  1 

(55)  Voltaire,  who  casti  a  keen  and  livelv  gisnce  over  the  surftee  of  hlstofv,  hai  been  struclc  with  the 
rnemblance  of  the  flist  Moslems  and  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad ;  the  siege  of  Troy  and  that  of  Danascue. 
(Hist  Generale,  tom.  i.  p.  34B). 
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refused  io  abandon  their  religion,  were  indi^antly  hurled  into  (be  midst  of  the 

•  city.  .  The  event  of  some  general  and  partial  actions  reduced  the  Damascenes 

•  to  a  closer  defence :  but  »  messenger  whom  they  dropped  from  the  walls* 
returned  with  the  promise  of  speedy  and  powerful  succour,  and  their  tumultuous 
joy  conveyed  the  mtelligence  to  the  camp  of  the  Arabs.  After  some  debate  it 
was  resolved  by  the  generals  to  raise  or  rather  to  suspend  the  siege  of  Damas- 
cus, till  they  had  given  battle  to  the  forces  of  the  emneror.  In  the  retreat. 
Caled  would  have  chosen  the  more  perilous  station  of  the  rear-guard ;  he  nu>- 
destly  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  Abu  Obeidah.  But  in  the  hour  of  danger  he 
flew  to  the  rescue  of  his  companion,  who  was  rudely  pressed  by  a  sally  of  sir 
thousand  horse  and  ten  thousand  foot,  and  few  among  the  Christians  could 
relate  at  Damascus  the  circumstances  of  their  defeat.  The  importance  of  the 
contest  required  the  junction  of  the  Saracens  who  were  dispersed  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  I  shall  transcribe  one  of  the  circular  mandates 
which  was  addressed  to  Amrou  the  future  conqueror  of  Egypt.  **  In  the  name 
of  the  most  merciful  God :  from  Caled  to  Amrou,  health  and  happiness.  Know 
that  thy  brethren  the  Moslems  design  to  march  to  Aiznadin,  where  there  is  an 

,army  of  seventy  thousand  Greeks,  who  purpose  to  come  against  us,  that  th^ 
may  extinguish  the  ^ight  ^God  with  ik^r  mouths ;  but  God  preseroeth  his  Ughi 
in  spite  (ff.^  irfideU,{fiir^  As  soon,  therefore,  as  this  letter  of  mine  shall  oe 
.delivered  to  thy  hands,  come  with  those  that  are  with  thee  to  Aiznadin,  where 
thou  shalt  find  us  if  it  please  the  most  hieh  God."  The  summons  was  cheer- 
fully.obeyed,  and  the  forty-five  thousand  Moslems  who  met  on  the  same  day, 
on  the  same  spot,  ascribed  to  the  blessing  of  Providence  the  effects  of  their 
activity  and  zeal. 

[A.  D.  633.]  About  four  years  after  the  triumphs  of  the  Persian  war,  the 
repose  of  Heraclius  and  the  empire  was  again  disturbed  by  a  new  enemy,  the 
power  of  whose  relieion  was  more  strongly  felt  than  it  was  clearly  understood 
by  the  Christians  of  the  East.  In  his  palace  of  Constantinople  or  Antioch  he 
was  awakened  by  the  invasion  of  Syria,  the  loss  of  Bosra^  and  the  danger  of 
Damascus.*  An  army  of  seventy  thousand  veterans,  or  new  levies,  was  assem- 
bled at  Hems  or  Eroesa,  under  the  command  of  his  general  Werdan  :(67)  and 
these  troops,  consisting  chiefly  of  cavalry,  might  be  indifferently  styled  either 
Syrians,  or  Greeks,  or  Romans  :  Syrians  from  the  place  of  their  birth  or  war- 
fare ;  GreekSf  from  the  religion  and  language  of  their  sovereign ;  and  Romans^ 
ftom  the  proud  appellation  which  was  still  profaned  by  the  successors  of  Con- 
stantine.  On  the  plain  of  Aiznadin,  as  Werdan  rode  on  a  white  mule  decorated 
.with  gold  chains,  and  surrounded  with  ensigns  and  standards,  he  was  surprised 
by  the  near  approach  of  a  fierce  and  naked  warrior,  who  had  undertaken  to  view 
the  state  of  the  enemy.  The  adventurous  valour  of  Derar  was  inspired,  and 
has  perhaps  been  adorned,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  age  and  countiy.  The 
hatred  of  tne  Christians,  the  love  of  spoil,  and  the  contempt  of  dan^r,  were  the 
ruling  passions  of  the  audacious  Saracen ;  and  the  prospect  of  instant  death 
could  never  shake  bis  religious  confidence,  or  ruffle  the  calmness  of  his  resolution, 
or  even  suspend  the  frank  and  martial  pleasantry  of  his  humour.  In  the  most 
hopeless  enterprises,  he  was  bold,  and  prudent,  and  fortunate :  aAer  innumerable 
hazards,  afler  being  thrice  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels^he  still  survived 
to  relate  the  achievements,  and  to  enjo^  the  rewards,  of  the  Syrian  conquest. 
On  this  occasion,  his  single  lance  maintained  a  flying  fight  against  thirty  Romans, 
who  were  detached  by  Werdan ;  and  after  killing  or  unhorsing  seventeen  of 
their  number,  Derar  returned  in  safety  to  his  applaudine  brethren.  When  his 
rashness  was  mildly  censured  by  the  general,  he  excusea  himself  with  the  sim* 

rsS)  Tb«n  wordi  tre  a  mt  of  tbe  Koran,  c  ix.  38,  Izi.  8.  Like  our  ftnatka  of  the  lut  century,  tbt 
MoeleOMtOn  every  fkroillar  or  imponant  ooct«ion,  spoke  the  language  of  their  scaloluree:  a  etyle  more 
natural  in  their  mouihe,  than  the  Hebrew  idiom  transplanted  into  the  climate  and  dialect  of  Britain. 

(57)  Tbe  name  of  Werdan  Is  unknown  to  Theophanes,  and,  though  it  might  belong  to  an  Armenian 
chief,  has  very  lltUe  of  a  Greek  aspect  or  sound.  If  the  Byzantine  historians  have  mangled  the  oriental 
names,  the  Arabs,  in  this  instance,  likewise  have  taken  ample  revenge  on  their  enemies.  In  transposing 
ilM  Greek  character  from  right  to  len,  might  they  not  produce,  bom  the  nuniliar  appellation  oijindrtm 
P— nUihig  like  die  anagram  mrianTf 
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plicity  of  a  soldier. "  **  Nay,"  said  Derar,  •*  I  did  not  begin  fiist :  but  they  came 
out  to  take  me,  and  I  was  afraid  that  God  should  se^  me  turn  my  bacK :  and 
indeed  I  fought  in  good  earnest,  and  without  doubt  God  assisted  me  aeainst 
them ;  and  had  I  not  been  apprehensive  of  disobey  in?  your  orders,  I  should  not 
have  come  away  as  I  did ;  and  I  perceive  already  that  they  will  fall  into  our 
hands."  In  the  presence  of  both  armies,  a  venerable  Greek  advanced  from  the- 
ranks  with  a  liberal  offer  of  peace ;  and  the  departure  of  the  Saracens  would 
have  been  purchased  by  a  gift  to  each  soldier,  of  a  turban,  a  robe,  and  a  piece 
of  eold ;  ten  robes,  and  a  hundred  pieces  to  their  leader ;  one  hundred  robes, 
and  a  thousand  pieces  to  the  caliph.  A  smile  of  indignation  expressed  the 
refusal  of  Caled.  "  Ye  Christian  dogs,  you  know  your  option ;  the  Koran,  the 
tribute,  or  the  sword.  We  are  a  2>eople  whose  delight  is  in  war,  rather  than 
ill  peace  ;  and  we  despise  your  pitiful  alms,  since  we  shall  be  speedily  masters 
of  your  wealth,  your  families,  and  your  persons."  Notwithstanding  this  appa- 
rent disdain,  he  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  public  danger ;  those  who  had 
been  in  Persia,  and  had  seen  the  armies  of  Chosroes,  confessed  that  they  never 
beheld  a  more  formidable  array.  From  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  the  artful 
Saracen  derived  a  fresh  incentive  of  courage :  **  You  see  before  you,"  said  be, 
**  the  united  force  of  the  Romans :  you  cannot  hope  to  escape,  but  you  may 
con<}uer  Syria  in  a  single  day.  The  event  depends  on  your  discipline  and 
patience.  Reserve  yourselves  till  the  evening.  It  was  in  the  evening  that  the 
prophet  was  accustomed  to  vanquish."  During  two  successive  engagements, 
nis  temperate  Brmness  sustained  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  and  the  murmurs  of 
bis  troops.  At  length,  when  the  spirits  and  quivers  of^the  adverse  line  were 
almost  exhausted,  Caled  gave  the  signal  of  onset  and  victory.  The  remains 
of  the  Imperial  army  fled  to  Antioch,  or  Cssarea,  or  Damascus ;  and  the  death 
of  four  hundred  and  seventy  Moslems  was  compensated  by  the  ooinion  that 
they  had  sent  to  hell  above  hAy  thousand  of  the  infidels.  The  spoil  was  ines- 
timable :  many  banners  and  crosses  of  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  silver 
and  gold  chains,  and  innumerable  suits  of  the  richest  armour  and  apparel.  The 
general  distribution  was  postponed  till  Damascus  should  be  taken ;  but  the  sea- 
sonable supply  of  arms  became  the  instrument  of  new  victories.  The  glorious 
intelligence  was  transmitted  to  the  throne  of  the  caliph,  and  the  Arabian  tribes, 
the  coldest  or  most  hostile  to  the  prophet's  mission,  were  eager  and  impor- 
tunate to  share  the  harvest  of  Syria. 

The  sad  tidings  were  carried  to  Damascus  by  the  speed  of  grierand  terror ; 
and  the  inhabitants  beheld  from  their  walls  the  return  of  the  heroes  of  Aiznadin. 
Amrou  led  the  van  ^t  the  head  of  nine  thousand  horse  :  the  bands  of  the  Sara- 
cens succeeded  each  other  in  formidable  review ;  and  the  rear  was  closed  by 
Caled  in  person,  with  the  standard  of  the  black  eagle.  To  the  activity  of 
Derar  he  intrusted  the  commission  of  patrolling  rounathe  city  with  two  thou- 
sand horse,  of  scourinjB^  the  plain,  and  of  intercepting  all  succour  or  intelligence. 
The  rest  of  the  Arabian  chiefs  were  fixed  in  their  res{^ctive  stations  before  the 
seven  gates  of  Damascus :  and  the  sicee  was  renewed  with  fresh  vieour  and 
confidence.  The  art,  the  labour,  the  mintaiy  engines,  of  che  Greeks  and  Romans 
are  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  simple,  though  successful,  operations  of  the  Sara- 
cens :  it  was  sufficient  for  them  to  invest  a  city  with  arms,  rather  (ban  with 
trenches ;  to  repel  the  sallies  of  the  besieged ;  to  attempt  a  stratagem  or  an 
assault ;  or  to  expect  the  progress  of  famine  and  discontent.  Damascus  would 
have  acquiesced  in  the  trial  of  Aiznadin^  as  a  final  and  peremptory  sentence 
between  the  emperor  and  the  caliph  :  her  courage  was  rekindled  by  the  exam-* 
i>le  and  authority  ot  Thomas,  a  noble  Greek,  illustrious  in  a  private  condition 
by  the  alliance  of  Heraclius.(58)  The  tumult  and  illumination  of  the  night 
proclaimed  the  desien  of  the  morning  sally;  and  the  Christian  hero,  who 
affected  to  despise  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabs,  employed  the  resource  of  a 


(58)  Vanity  prompted  th«  Arab*  to  lielieve,  that  Thomag  was  the  aon-in-lavr  of  the  emperor.  We  know 
Che  children  of  HeracUui  by  hU  two  wl  vea :  and  his  amgust  daughter  would  not  have  married  in  exile  at 
BailMKUB  (see  Ducanse,  Fam.  Byzantln.  p.  118, 119).  Had  he  oe^n  'na  religloaB,  I  might  only  aniveel 
Iha  tagitlnacy  of  ike  damaf^l. 
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stmilar  superstition.  At  the  principal  sate,  in  the  sight  of  both  armies*  a  hitf 
cmcifix  was  erected :  the  bishop,  with  his  clergy,  acoompanied  the  march,  aiia 
laid  the  volume  of  the  New  Testament  before  the  image  of  Jesus :  and  the 
oont^ing  parties  were  scandalized  or  edified  by  a  praT^r,  that  the  Son  of  God 
xroald  defend  his  servants  and  vindicate  his  truth.  The  battle  raged  with 
incessant  tuty\  and  the  dexterity  of  Tboma8,(5»)  an  incomparable  archer,  was 
fatal  to  the  boldest  Saracens,  till  their  death  was  revenged  by  a  female  heroine. 
The  wife  of  Aban,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  holy  war,  embraced  her 
«ipiring  husband.  **  Hapii]|r,"  said  she,  **  happy  ait  &ou,  my  dear ;  thou  art 
gone  to  thy  Lord  who  first  joined  us  together,  and  then  parted  us  asunder.  I 
will  avenge  thy  death,  and  endeavour  to  the  utmost  of  mv  power  to  come  to 
the  place  where  thou  art,  because  I  love  thee.  Henceforth  shall  no  man  ever 
toiKA  me  more,  for  I  have  dedicated  myself  (o  die  service  of  God.*'  Without 
a  eroan,  without  a  tear,  she  washed  the  corpse  «f  her  husband,  and  buried  him 
wmi  the  usual  rites.  Then  ^psping  the  manly  weapons,  which  in  her  nativa 
land  she  was  accustomed  to  wield,  the  intrepid  widow  of  Aban  sought  the  place 
where  his  murderer  foud»t  in  the  thickeet  of  the  battle.  Her  first  arrow  pierced 
the  band  of  his  standard-bearer ;  her  second  wounded  Thomas  in  the  eye ;  and 
the  fainting  Christians  no  longer  beheld  their  ensign  or  their  leader.  Yet  the 
generous  champion  of  Damascus  refused  to  withdraw  to  his  palace  :  bis  wound 
was  dressed  on  the  rampart ;  the  fight  was  continued  till  the  evenifig ;  and  the 
Syrians  redfted  on  their  arms.  In  the  silenoe  of  the  night,  the  signal  was  given 
bv  a  stroke  on  the  great  bell ;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  ana  each  gate  db- 
dnaiged  an  impetuous  column  oo  the  sleeping  camp  of  the  Saracens.  Caled 
was  the  first  in  arras ;  at  the  head  of  four  bundled  borse  he  flew  to  the  post  xjA 
danger,  and  the  tears  trickled  down  his  iron  cheeks,  as  he  utteied  a  fervent 

Slacuhttwn ;  **  O  God,  who  never  sleepest,  look  upon  thy  servants,  and  do  not 
eKver  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.*'  The  valour  and  victoiy  ot 
Thomas  were  arrested  by  the  presence  of  the  f»ord  t^God;  with  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  peril,  the  Moslems  recovered  their  ranks,  and  chaiged  the  assailants 
in  £e  flank  and  rear.  After  the  lo«  of  thousands,  the  Christian  general  retreated 
with  a  sigh  of  despair,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Saracens  was  checked  by  the 
militaiy  engines  of  the  rampart. 

[A.  D.  €44.]  After  a  siege  of  seventy  day8,(60)  the  patience,  and  periiaps 
the  provisions,  of  the  Damascenes  were  ezbaustea ;  ana  the  bravest  of  their 
obiefs  submitted  to  the  hard  dictates  of  necessity.  In  the  occurrences  of  peace 
and  wdLtj  they  had  been  taught  to  dread  the  fierceness  of  Caled,  and  to  revere 
the  mild  virtues  of  Abu  Obeidah.  At  the  hour  of  midnMt,  one  hundred  chosen 
deputies  of  the  cleigy  and  people  were  introduced  to  the  tent  of  that  venerable 
commander.  He  received  and  dismissed  them  with  courtesy.  They  returned 
with  a  written  agreement,  on  the  faith  of  a  companion  of  Mahomet,  that  all  hos- 
tilities should  cease  :  that  the  voluntary  emigrants  might  depart  in  safety,  with 
as  much  as  they  could  cariy  away  of  their  effects ;  and  that  the  tributary  sub- 
jects of  the  caliph  should  enjoy  their  lands  and  hoiues,  with  the  use  and  posses- 
sien  of  seven  churches.  On  these  terms,  the  most  respectable  hostages,  and 
the  gate  nearest  to  his  camp,  were  delivered  into  his  hands :  bis  soldiers  imitated 
the  moderation  of  their  chief;  and  he  enjojed  the  submissive  gratitude  of  a 
people  whom  he  had  rescued  from  destruction.  -But  the  success  of  the  treaty 
&ad  relaxed  their  vigilance,  and  in  the  same  moment  the  opposite  quarter  of  the 
city  was  betrayed  and  taken  by  assault.  A  party  of  a  hundred  Arabs  had 
opened  the  eastern  gate  to  a  more  inexorable  foe.    ^No  quarter,"  cried  the 

(St)  At  Wakldi  (O^ktej,  p.  101.)  Nm,  <•  with  poiMncd  wrmn ;"  tet  Uita  nTage  invmtloii  to  m  repuff- 
|M»t  to  Uw  pracUceofttM  Greeks  and  lloniwM^  tbat  I  auntnipcst,  oo  Uiis«ccaalan,  tlw  malevoleBt  ae- 
ialitv  of  Uie  S«nu»m. 

(•t)  Abolfete  aUowt  only  MV«aty  days  for  Um  mbb  of  Dmmkw  (Ami«l.  Mortem,  p.  07,  wen. 
Betake) ;  but  Elmadn,  who  meoUom  Uiie  opinioo,  proloofB  Um  term  to  tAx  months,  snd  mitica  the  hm 
^tbaiutm  by  the  Saracens  (Biai.  Saracen,  p.  S5. »).    Even  this  longer  period  is  InsalBctent  to  111  tiie 
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«apaciou8  and  saAgumaiy  Caled,  "  no  <;(uarter  to  the  eoemies  of  ti^e  Lord :"  his 
trumpets  sounded^  aod  a  torrent  of  Christian  blood  was  poured  down  tbe  streeU 
of  Damascus.  When  be  reached  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  he  was  astonished  aod 
provoked  by  the  peaceful  aspect  of  bis  companions :  their  swords  were  in  the 
•scabbard,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  priests  and  monks. 
Abu  Obeidah  saluted  tbe  general :  "  God,*'  said  he,  ^  has  delivered  the  city  into 
my  hands  by  way  of  surrender,  and  has  saved  tbe  believers  the  trouble  of  fight- 
inp.'*  ''And  am  /not,*'  replied  the  indignant  Caled,  '^  am  /not  the  lieutenant 
Oithe  commander  of  the  faithful  ?  Have  I  not  taken  the  city  by  storm  ?  The 
unbelievers  shall  perish  by  tbe  sword.  Fall  on."  The  huogry  and  cruel  Ar^bs 
would  have  obeyed  the  welcome  command :  and  Damascus  was  lost,  if  the 
benevolence  of  Aou  Obeidah  had  not  been  supported  by  a  decent  and  dignified 
firmness.  Throw  ing  himself  between  the  tremoliqg  citizens  and  the  most  eager 
of  the  Barbarians,  he  abjured  them  by  the  holy^iame  of  Go(L  to  respect  bis  pro- 
mise, to  suspend  their  iuiy,  and  to  wait  the  determination  or  their  chiefs.  The 
chiefs  retired  into  tbe  church  of  St.  Mary ;  and  aAer  a  vebement  debate,  Caled 
mtbmltted  in  some  measure  to  the  reason  and  authority  of  bis  colleague  ;  who 
>urged  the  sanctity  of  a  covenant,  the  advantage  as  well  as  the  honour  which  the 
Moslems  would  derive  from  the  punctual  performance  of  their  word,  and  the 
obstinate  resistance  which  thev  must  encounter  from  the  distrust  and  despair  of 
die  rest  of  tbe  Syrian  cities*  It  was  agreed  that  the  sword  should  be  sheathed» 
that  the  part  ot  Damascus  which  had  surrendered  to  Abu  Obeidah,  should  be 
Immediately  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  capitulation,  and  that  the  final  deciskm 
should  be  referred  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  caliph.(61)  A  lanpe  miyo- 
rity  of  the  people  accepted  the  terms  of  toleration  and  tribute ;  and  Damascus 
as  stiU  peopled  by  twenty  thousand  Christians.  But  the  valiant  Thomas,  and 
the  free-born  patriots  who  had  fought  under  his  banner,  embraced  the  slternsr 
tive  of  poverty  and  exile.  In  the  adjacept  meadow,  a  numerous  encampment 
was  formed  ot  priests  and  lavmen,  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  of  women  and  chil- 
dren •  they  collected,  with  naste  and  terror,  their  most  precious  moveables : 
and  abanaonedy  with  loud  lamentations  or  silent  arvuisb,  their  native  homes» 
and  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Pharphar.  Tbe  inflexible  soul  of  Caled  was  not 
touched  by  tbe  spectacle  of  their  distress ;  he  disputed  with  the  Damascenes  tbe 
property  of  a  magazine  of  corn ;  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  garrison  from  the 
benefit  of  the  treaty;  consented,  with  reluctance,  that  each  of  the  fugitives 
•should  arm  himself  with  a  swora,  or  a  lance,  or  a  bow ;  and  sternly  declat^ 
that,  after  a  respite  of  three  days,  they  might  be  pursued  and  treated  as  the 
•onemies  of  tbe  Moslems. 

The  passion  of  a  Syrian  youth  conppleted  the  ruin  of  the  exiles  of  Damascus. 
A  nobleman  of  the  city  of  the  name  of  Jonas,(62)  was  betrothed  to  a  wealthy 
maiden ;  but  her  parents  delayed  the  consummation  of  hiis  nuptials,  and  theur 
daughter  was  persuaded  to  escape  with  the  man  whom  she  baa  chosen.  They 
corrupted  the  nightly  watchmen  of  the  eate  Keisan :  the  lover,  who  led  \A 
way,  was  encompassed  by  a  squadron  of  Arabs :  but  his  exclamation  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  "  the  bird  is  taken,"  admonished  his  mistress  to  hasten  her  retuilk 
In  the  presence  of  Caled,  and  of  death,  the  unfortunate  Jonas  professed  his 
belief  in  one  God,  and  his  apostle  Mahomet ;  and  continued,  till  the  season  of 
his  martyrdom,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  brave  ainl  sincere  Mussulman. 
When  the  city  was  takem  he  flew  to  the  monastery,  where  Eudocia  had  taken 
xefuge ;  but  the  lover  was  Ibigotten ;  the  apostate  was  scorqea ;  she  fiqeferied 

(01)  It  app9«n  Aom  AIhiUM»  (p.  ISS,)  and  tSkmweln  (p.  as>t  that  tiiia  di^iMtkm  of  Ui«  i^ojMM  cT 
IteibMcua  wu  long  remembered,  tnougbjiot  always  lespeeted  by  Uie  ttabomeUui  ■oveieigna.  See  like- 
wise Eutychlus  (Annal.  torn.  II.  p.  379, 380.  383). 

(«)  On  ttie  &te  of  Uiese  lo?era,  wbon  lie  naaMS  FliMras  aiifl  Eudoeia,  Mr.Hpslias  |iim  l^U  tiw  Wlfi 
of  Daoiaseas.  one  of  our  ntest  popular  trasedies,  and  wfucli  postesNs  tbe  rare  merit  of  blendlof  nalifnp 
—1  blslory,  toe  oaiuiQerB  of  the  times  and  the  fealiaci  of  the  heart    The  fbollsh  delicacy  of  tbe  playr^ 
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her  religion  to  her  country ;  and  the  jiwtice  of  Caled,  though  deaf  to  mercer 
refused  to  detain  by  force  a  male  or  female  inhabitant  of  Damascus.  Four  davs 
was  the  general  confined  to  the  city  by  the  obligation  of  the  treaty,  and  tbe 
urgent  cares  of  his  new  conquest.  His  appetite  for  blood  and  rapine  wonld 
have  been  extinguished  by  the  hopeless  computation  of  time  and  distance ;  but 
he  listened  to  tTO  importunities  of  Jonas,  who  assured  him  that  the  weary  fu^ 
tives  mijght  ^et  be  overtaken.  At  the  head  of  four  thousand  horse,  in  tbe  dis- 
guise orChristian  Arabs,  Caled  undertook  the  pursuit.  They  halted  only  for 
%e  moments  of  prayer ;  and  their  guide  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try. For  a  long  way  the  footsteps  of  the  Damascenes  were  plain  and  conspi<- 
cuous :  they  vanished  on  a  sudden :  but  the  Saracens  were  comforted  by  the 
assurance  that  the  caravan  had  turned  aside  into  the  mountains,  and  must 
speedily  fall  into  their  hands.  In  traversing  the  ridges  of  the  Libanus,  they 
endurea  intolerable  hardships,  and  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  veteran  fanaticr 
were  supported  and  cheerea  by  the  unconquerable  ardour  of  a  lover.  From  a* 
peasant  of  the  countiy,  they  were  informed  that  the  emperor  had  sent  orders  to 
the  colony  of  exiles,  to  pursue  without  delay  the  road  of  the  sea-coast,  and  of 
Constantinople ;  apprehensive,  perhaps,  that  the  soldiers  and  peoj^e  of  Antioch: 
might  be  discouraged  by  tbe  sight  and  story  of  their  sufierings.  The  Saracens- 
were  conducted  through  the  territories  of  Gabala(63)  and  Laodicea,  at  a  cau** 
tious  distance  from  the  walls  of  the  cities ;  the  rain  was  incessant,  the  night  was* 
dark,  a  single  mountain  separated  them  from  the  Roman  army ;  and  Cal^,  ever 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  brethren,  whispered  an  ominous  dream  in  the  ear 
of  his  companion.  With  the  dawn  of  day,  the  prospect  again  cleared,  and  they^ 
saw  before  them,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  the  tents  ot  Damascus.  After  a  short 
interval  of  repose  and  prayer,  Caled  divided  his  cavalry  into  four  squadrons^ 
committing  the  first  to  nis  faithful  Derar,  and  reserving^  the  last  tor  himself. 
They  successively  rushed  on  the  promiscuous  multitude,  insufficiently  provided 
with  arms,  and  already  vanquished  by  sorrow  and  fatigue.  Except  a  captive  ' 
who  was  pardoned  and  dismissed,  the  Arabs  enjoyed  tbe  satisfaction  of  be- 
lieving that  not  a  Christian  of  either  sex  escaped  the  edge  of  their  scimetars. 
The  gold  and  silver  of  Damascus  was  scattered  over  the  camp,  and  a  royal' 
wardrobe  of  three  hundred  load  of  silk  might  clothe  an  army  ot  naked  Barba- 
rians. In  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  Jonas  sought  and  found  the  object  of  his  pur^ 
suit ;  but  her  resentlhent  was  inflamed  by  the  last  act  of  his  perfidy ;  ana  as 
Eudocia  struggled  in  his  hateful  embraces,  she  struck  a  dagger  to  her  heart. 
Another  female,  the  widow  of  Thomas,  and  the  real  or  supposed  daughter  of 
Heraclius,  was  spared  and  released  without  a  ransom ;  but  the  generosity  of 
Caled  was  the  effect  of  his  contempt ;  and  the  haughty  Saracen  insulted,  by  a 
message  of  defiance,  the  throne  of  the  Cesars.  Caled  had  penetrated  above  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  Roman  province :  he  returned  to- 
Damascus  with  the  same  secrecy  and  speed.  On  the  accession  of  Omar,  the 
tword  of  Crod  was  removed  from  the  command ;  but  the  caliph,  who  blamed 
the  rashness,  was  compelled  to  applaud  the  vigour  and  conduct,  of  the 
enterprise.  ' 

Another  expedition  of  the  conauerors  of  Damascus  will  equally  display  their 
avidity  and  their  contempt  for  the  riches^  of  the  present  world.  Th^  were 
informed  that  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  countiy  were  annually  col- 
lected in  the  fair  of  Abyla,(64)  about  thirty  miles  from  the  city ;  that  the  ceH 
of  a  devout  hermit  was  visited  at  the  same  time  by  a  multitude  of  pilgrims  y 
and  that  the  festival  of  trade  and  superstition  would  be  ennobled  by  the  nup- 
tials of  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of  Tripoli^    Abdallah,  the  son  of  Jaafar,  a. 

(S3)  Tbe  towiM  of  Gtbtla  and  Laodleea,  which  the  Arabs  pasaed,  Mill  exia^in  a  sute  of  decay  (Maun- 
drell,  p.  11,  IS.  Pocock,  vol.  11.  p.  13).  Had  nm  the  Chriatiant  been  overtaken,  they  moet  have  crooed' 
tiw  Orontes  on  some  bridso  In  the  aixteen  mllea  between  Antioch  and  the  lea,  and  might  have  reJolDed 
tite  high  road  of  Conatnntmople  at  Alexandria.  The  idnerariea  will  repreaent  the  directions  and  disiancea. 
ip.  146. 14d.  5B1, 5d3,  edit.  Wesseling.) 

(64)  nair  J^el  Kodoa.  M\ei  narenching  the  last  word,  the  epithet,  My.  I  discover  tbe  Abila  oiC 
lijsanias  between  Damascus  and  Uelinpolis :  the  name  {JihU  signifies  a  vlne7anl)ooncunwith  the  aituar. 
tion  to  Jusilfy  my  conjecture  (Reland,  Paiaslia.  torn.  L  p.  317,  torn.  U.  p.  585.  San> 
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glonous  and  holy  martyr,  undertook,  with  a  banner  of  five  hundred  horse,  the 
pious  and  profitable  commission  of  despoiling^  the  infidels.  As  be  approached 
the  fair  of  Abf  la,  he  was  astonished  by  the  report  of  the  mighty  concourse  of 
Jews  and  Christians,  Greeks  and  Armenians,  of  natives  of  Syria  and  of  stran- 

fers  of  Egypt,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  besides  a  guard  of  five  thousand 
orse  that  attended  the  person  of  the  bride.  The  Saracens  paused :  '*  For  my 
own  part,**  said  Abdallah,  "  I  dare  not  go  back :  our  foes  are  many,  our  danger 
IS  g^at,  but  our  reward  is  splendid  anasecure,  either  in  this  life,  or  in  the  life 
to  come.  Iiet  every  man,  according  to  his  inclination,  advance  or  retire.*'  Not 
a  Mussulman  deserted  his  standard.  *'Lead  the  way,"  said  Abdallah  to  his 
Christian  guide,  "and  you  shall  see  what  the  companions  of  the  prophet  can 
perform.**  They  chaiged  in  five  squadrons :  but  after  the  first  advantage  of  the 
surprise  they  were  encompassed  and  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of 
their  enemies;  and  (heir  valiant  band  is  fancifully  compared  to  a  white  spot  ia 
the  skin  of  a  black  camel.(65)  About  the  hour  of  sunset,  when  their  weapons 
dropped  firom  their  bands,  when  they  panted  on  the  veige  of  eternity,  they  dis- 
covered an  approaching  cloud  of  dust,  they  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  the 
lecfrtr,(66)  and  they  soon  perceived  the  standard  of  Caled,  who  flew  to  their- 
relief  witn  the  utmost  speed  of  his  cavaliy.  The  Christians  were  broken  by 
his  attack,  and  slaughtered  in  their  flight  as  far  as  the  river  of  Tripoli.  They  left 
behind  them  the  various  riches  of  the  fair ;  the  merchandises  that  were  eiposedt 
for  salet  the  money  that  was  brought  for  purchase,  the  gay  decorations  of  the- 
nuptials,  and  the  governor's  daughter,  with  forty  of  her  female  attendants.  The^ 
fruits,  provisions,  and  furniture,  the  money,  plate,  and  jewels,  were  diligently 
laden  on  the  backs  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules ;  and  the  holy  robbers  returned 
m  triumph  to  Damascus.  The  hermit,  after  a  short  and  angiy  controversy  with 
Caled,  declined  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  was  left  alive  in  the  solitary  scene 
of  blood  and  devastation. 

[A.  D.  635.]  Sj^ria,(67)  one  of  the  countries  that  have  been  itnproved  by 
the  most  early  cultivation,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  preference.(68)  The  heat  of 
the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  mountains,  by  the  plenty 
of  wood  and  water ;  and  the  produce  of  a  fertile  soil  afibrds  the  subsistence^ 
and  encourages  the  propagation,  of  men  and  animab. .  From  the  age  of  David 
to  that  of  Heraclius,  the  country  was  overspread  with  ancient  and  flourishing 
cities ;  the  inhabitants  were  numerous  and  wealthy ;  and,  after  the  slow  ravage 
of  despotism  and^  superstition,  after  the  recent  calamities  of  the  Persian  war» 
Syria  could  still  attract  and  reward  the  rapacious  tribes  of  the  desert.  .  A  plain» 
or  ten  days'  journey,  from  Damascus  to  Aleppo  and  Antioch,  is  watered,  on  the 
western  side,  by  the  winding  course  of  the  Ghrontes.  The  hills  of  Libanus  and 
Anti-Libanus  are  planted  from  north  to  south,  between  the  Orontes  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  epithet  of  hoUow  (Coelesyria)  was  applied  to  a  long  and 
fruitfiil  valley,  which  is  confined  in  the  same  direction  by  the  two  ridges  of 

(8S)  I  am  bolder  than  Mr.  Ocktef  (voL  1.  p.  164),  who  darm  oot  loMrt  Uila  flgiirBUve  ezprenkn  In  Um 
Urt,  diottgh  be  obeervet  in  a  marginal  hole,  ihat  Oie  Arabiaiifl  often  borrow  Uieir  aimilea  from  Uiat  lueiul 
aadfiunUara  '     *    ""  '  '""  ' "— 


r  aaimaL    The  refaideer  may  be  equally  ftmooa  in  Uie  aooffi  of  Uie  Laplanders. 
(68)  We  heard  Uie  teebir;  io  Uie  Arabe  caU 

Their  ahout  of  onset,  when  wiUi  loud  appeal 
They  challenge  heaven,  as  If  demanding  conqnest 
Thto  wont,  80  formidable  in  Uielr  holy  wars,  is  a  verb  active  (says  Ock^y  In  his  Index)  of  the  second  con- 
•ttgaUon^  ttauk  Kabbara^  which  slgnifles  saying  AUa  wf  e»ar,  Ood  is  moat  mighty ! 

(67)  in  the  geography  of  Abulfeda,  Uie  description  of  Syria,  his  native  country,  is  the  moet  interestmc 
and  authentic  portion.  It  was  pubHsfaed  In  Arabic' and  Latin,  LIpaic,  1766,  quarto,  witii  Uie  learned 
Bolea  of  Koohler  and  Retake,  and  some  eztiacta  of  geography  and  natural  history  from  Ibn  Ol  WardlU 
Among  the  modem  travelleiB,  Pocock*s  descrtpUoo  of  the  Bast  (of  Syria  and  Heanpotanila.  vol.  li.  p. 
88-m),  ta  a  work  of  superior  learning  and  dignity ;  but  the  author  too  often  confounds  what  he  had  eeen 
and  what  he  had  read.  ^^  *«         , 

(68)  The  pralaea  of  DkmysluB  are  just  and  lively.  Km  mv  ittv  (Syria)  voaa«(  n  kui  oXptoi  cydpsf. 
•X«v<v  <*B  Peiiegesi,  v.  M8.  In  tom.  Iv.  Geograph.  Minor.  Hudaon).  In  another  place  he  styles  the  ooun. 
try  iroXyirroXiv  ««c  (v.  896).    He  proceeds  to  s«r, 

Ilaea  dc  roi  Xtvafn  f*  Kot  cvpsrvf  arXtro  xup^ 
Mnka  re  ^tofisfiamt  tuu  iev&ptm  Kopmv  a^eiv.    V.  091, 93S. 
This  poatieal  gsographer  lived  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  his  description  of  the  world  is  illustrated  by^ 
the  Greek  commentary  of  Euatathiua,  who  paid  the  same  compliment  to  Homer  and  Dionysina.  (Fabrifli. 
"     t.Liv.cS,tom.iU.p.31|^.) 


MM  TH£  D£CLIN£  AND  FALL. 

■snowy  inountaiii8.(69)  Among^  the  cities  whicb  are  enumemled  hy  Greek  aad 
oriental  names  in  the  geopaphv  and  conquest  of  Syria*  we  may  distinniiah 
£mesa  or  Hems,  Ueliopoln  or  Baalbec,  the  former  as  tbe  metropolis  of  the 
plain,  the  latter  as  the  capital  of  the  valley.  Under  the  last  of  the  Cesars,  they 
were  stronp^  and  populous :  the  tuneu  glittered  from  a&r :  an  ample  space  was 


•covered  with  puhlie  and  private  buildings ;  and  the  citixens  were  illustrious  by 
their  spirit,  or  at  least  by  their  pride ;  by  their  riches,  or  at  least  by  their  luxuiy. 
In  the  days  of  Paganism,  both  Einesa  and  Heliopiolis  were  addicted  to  the  wor- 


ship of  Baal,  or  the  sun ;  but  the  decline  of  their  superstition  and  splendour  has 
been  marked  by  a  singular  variety  of  fortune.  Not  a  vestige  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Emesa,  whidi  was  eoualled  in  poetic  style  to  the  smnmits  of  Mount 
iitbami9;(70)  while  the  ruins  of  Baalbec,  invisible  to  the  writeis  of  antiquity, 
excite  the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  the  European  t»veller.(7l)  The  measwie 
•of  the  temple  is  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  in  breadth  :  Ibe 
front  is  adorned  with  a  double  portico  of  eight  columns;  fourteen  may  be 
counted  on  either  side ;  and  each  column,  forty-five  feet  in  height*  is  composed 
-of  three  masay  blocks  of  stone  or  marble.  The  proportioBs  and  omaments  of 
the  Corinthian  oidereipress  the  architecture  of  the  Grreefcs  {  but  as  Baalbec  hu 
never  been  the  seat  of  a  monarch,  we  aie  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  Mmense 
•of  these  magnificent  structures  could  be  supplied  try  private  or  municipal  libe- 
nlity.(7t)  From  the  conquest  of  Damascus  the  fiiaraceni  proceeded  to  Heli- 
opofis  ana  Emesa  :  but  I  shall  decline  the  lepetition  of  the  sallies  and  combats 
which  have  been  already  shown  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the  prosecution  of  Ihe 
war,  their  policy  was  not  less  effectual  than  their  swoitL  By  short  and  sepa- 
rate truces  they  dissolved  the  union  of  the  enemy ;  accustomed  the  Syn^M  I9 
compare  their  friendship  with  their  enmity ;  familiarized  the  idea  of  tneir  Ian 
guage,  religion,  and  manners;  and  exhausted,  hy  clandestine  purchase^  liae 
-magazines  and  arsenals  df  the  cities  which  they  returned  to  besiege.  Tbejr 
aggravated  the  nmsom  of  the  more  wealthy,  or  the  more  obstinate ;  Snd  Chalcis 
auHie  was  taxed  at  &ve  thousand  ounces  of  gold,  five  thousand  ounces  of  silver, 
iwo  thousand  rotMs  of  silk^  and  as  many  figs  and  olives  as  would  load  five  thou- 
sand asses.  But  the  terms  of  truce  or  capitulation  were  faithfully  observed ; 
and  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  who  had  promised  not  to  errter  the  walis-of  the 
^captive  Baalbec.  remained  tramiuil  and  immoveable  in  his  tent  till  the  jarriog 
factions  solicited  the  interposition  of  a  foreign  master.  The  conquest  of  the 
plain  and  valley  of  ^ria  was  achieved  in  loss  than  two  years.  Yet  Che  com- 
imander  of  the  /aithful  re  proved  the  slowness  of  their  progress,  and  the  Saiacnns» 
bewailinr  their  fault  with  tears  of  rage  and  repentance,  called  aloud  on  their 
•^iefs  to  lead  them  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  In  a  recent  action* 
under  the  walls  of  Emesa,  an  Arabian  youth,  the  cousin  of  Caled,  was  heard 
aloud  to  exclaim,  ^  Methinks  I  see  the  black-eyed  giris  looking  upon  me ;  one 
-€i  whom,  should  she  appear  in  this  worid,  all  mawiod  would  die  for  love  of 

(80)  The  topograj^j  of  Um  LUhuim  wnA  Anl^Llbani  to  MMliaMlr  UuifBbU  hy  Ihi 

■eme  of  Betand  (PidNtlo.  torn.  I.  p^SM-SBS). 


Nftm  dlAin  mlo  lalui  ezplleat ;  ac  mMi  anm 

Torribui  in  ocslain  nitautflHw:  liMMtte  Claris 

Cor  itudlta  aenlt 

Denlqoe  Sammleoiiio  devod  pactom  loli 

Vitam  agftant    Llbanm  tkaaiom  racamtoaUBfH, 

Bt  tamcn  bta  eanant  caW  toUgIa  tgmpli- 
Tuen  TcnMf  of  Um  Ladn  Toraloo  of  RuAia  A  viaaw  an  wantfai  in  U»  Oratk  origlaal  of  Dkwrmw;  sai 
■luce  ihoy  are  llkewln  minotleed  by  Bvaiatklag,  I  mint,  wMi  FatarieliM  (BiMiol.  JUatlii.  tooi.lH.  p.  %S9t 
adh.  BrnertI),  and  afalnM  SalmasliM  (ad  Vofriacnai,  iiTmS,  Se7|  la  HlM.  A«swt*)>aMClba  Ombb  lo  Ika 
Ikney  raUier  than  the  MBS.  of  AvIenoiL 

(71)  I  am  much  better  eatisfled  with  Maaadren*8  ellcht  oeUvo  (Journej,  p.  lM->13S,).tbaa  wiUi  tlw 
pompoa  iMIo  of  Doetor  Poeoek  (DcoeriplioB  of  Uie  ba,  vaL  IL  p.  1SS--US);  but  otaiT  praeadiag 
.  _  .. -.  _,  ^    -— ooaMldraiiriaiiafJml.DawWM  sad  Wwti,r^^' 


aceooDt  ie  eellpaed  by  the  nagntfleeDt  deeeilpdoa  aad  dranriagi  af  Jilt.  Dawklna  aad  Woo^  who  teve 
truMported  into  Enfland  the  raiaa  of  Palmyra  and  Baalbae.  _  _ 

■"   rbya  1 


(TS)  The  orlantaJi  explain  the  prodigy  by  a  aavar-falling  atprdia^r  Tba  adifleae  of  Baalbee  were 
iMNMrneted  by  the  Mrlee  or  die  genlt(Hi«.  de  Timaar  Bae,  iMu.iU.  I.  v-cSi,  p.  311, 31S.  Yoyaca 
d'Octer,tom.i.  p.SB).  With  lew  abeurdlty,  bat  withaanal  Igaomaca,  AhnMbda  aad  fta  <l>>ab<d  aaoiHa 
4bamtothe8ataniMorAadiiae.    Koa  at  to  aidajwia  ■Bawii  wi^iianiatlyn  fcti  QCStto  ajr^^ 


«.m). 
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ber.  Aiid  I  ae^  in  the  haod  of  one  oT  thero»  a  handkerchief  of  gce«n  silk,  and  a 
cap  of  pracioua  »(ones»  and  she  beckons  me,  and  calls  out,  Come  hither  quickly, 
for  I  love  thee.*'  With  these  words,  cbaiging  the  Christians,  be  made  havoc 
wherever  he  went,  till,  observed  at  leqgth  by  the  governor  of  Hems,  he  was 
struck  tiirough  with  a  javelin. 

[A.  D.  636.]  It  was  incumbent  on  the  Saracens  to  exert  the  full  powers  of 
their  valour  and  enthusiasm  against  the  forces  of  the  emperor,  who  was  taught 
hj  iMe^ied  kxses,  that  liie  rovers  of  the  desert  had  undertaken,  and  would 
SMwcGly  achieve*  a  regular  and  permanent  conquest  From  the  provinces  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  fourscore  thousand  joldiers  were  transported  bj  sea  and  land 
to  Antiocb  and  Casarea :  the  light  troops  of  the  army  consistedTof  sixty  thou- 
sand Chfistiao  Arabs  of  the  tnhe  of  Gassaii.  Under  tne  banner  of  Jabalah,  the 
last  of  their  princes,  they  majecbed  in  the  van ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  of  the 
Greeks,  that  for  the  fmrpose  of  cutting  diao^ond,  a  diamond  was  the  most 
effectual.  Heiadius  withheld  his  person  irom  the  dangers  of  the  field ;  but  his 
pvesumptioD,  or  peffaapv  his  despondency,  suggested  a  peremptory  oraer,  that 
the  iale  of  the  province  and  the  war  should  be  decided  by  a  single  oattle.  The 
3yrians  were  attached  to  the  standard  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Cross ;  but  the 
opUe,  the  citisen,  the  peasant,  were  ezaspeiated  by  the  iniustice  and  cruel^ 
of  a  licentious  host,  who  oppressed  them  as  subjects,  ana  despised  them  as 
strangers  and  aJieiB.(73}  A  report  of  these  mighty  preparations  was  conveyed 
to  the  Saracens  in  their  camp  of  Emesa:  and  the  <cbie&,  though  resolved  to 
£^t,  assembled  a  council :  the  faith  of  Abu  Obeidah  would  have  expected  on 
(be  same  apoi  the  glory  of  martyrdom ;  the  wisdom  of  Caled  advised  an  ho- 
nourable retreat  to  the  skirts  of  ralesline  and  Arabia,  where  they  might  await 
the  succours  of  their  friends,  and  the  attack  of  the  unbelievers.  A  speedy 
messenger  soon  returned  mm  the  throne  of  Medina,  with  the  blessings  otOmar 
and  Alt,  the  iNrayers  of  the  widows  of  the  prophet,  and  the  reinforcement  of 
eight  thottsana  Moslemsi.  In  their  way  they  overturned  a  detachment  of  Greeks, 
aiKi  when  they  joined  at  Yermuk  the  camp  of  their  brethren,  they  found  the 
pleasing  intelligence,  that  Caled  had  already  defeated  and  scattered  the  Chris^ 
tian  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gassan.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bosra,  the  si>nngs 
of  mount  Hermon  descead  in  a  torrent  to  the  plain  of  Decapolis,  or  ten  cities ; 
and  the  Hieromax*  a  name  which  has  been  corrupted  to  Termuk,  is  lost  ai\er  a 
abort  course  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias.(74)  The  banks  of  this  obscure  stream 
were  illustrated  by  a  loi^  and  bloody  encounter.*  On  this  momentous  occasion, 
the  public  voice,  and  the  modesty  <^  Abu  Obeidah,  restored  the  command  to 
the  most  deservii^  of  the  Moslems.  Caled  assumed  his  station  in  the  front,  his 
colleague  was  posted  in  the  rear,  that  the  disorder  of  the  fugitives  might  be 
chedied  by  his  venerable  aspect  and  the  sjKht  of  the  yellow  banner  which 
Mahomet  had  displayed  before  the  walls  of  Cbaibar.    The  last  line  was  occu- 

£ied  by  the  sister  of  Deiar,  with  the  Arabian  women  who  had  enlisted  in  this 
[>ly  war,  who  were  accustomed  to  wield  the  bow  and  the  lance,  and  who  in  a 
moment  of  captivity  had  defended,  against  the  uncircumcised  ravishers,  their 
chastity  and  religion. (76)  The  exhortation  of  the  general  was  brief  and  forci- 
ble :  '*  Paradise  is  betore  you,  the  devil  and  hell-fire  in  your  rear.**  Yet  such 
was  the  weight  ojf  the  Roman  cavalry,  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Arabs  was 
broken  and  separated  from  the  main  foody.  Thrice  did  th^  retreat  in  disorder, 
and  thrice  were  they  driven  back  to  the  chaige  b^  the  reproaches  and  blows 
of  the  women.    In  the  intervals  of  action,  Abu  Obeidah  visited  the  tents  of  his 

(73)  I  bmvo  r«ad  mnowhera  In  Taeltat^or  Orodui,  Soliiectoa  habent  tanqaan  •uos,  vtles  Unquan 
gMoMi.  Some Oraak oOom  rnvMiad tiiewifli, aad  nitfderaa Uwshild, of  tteir  Sydaa landlord ;  and 
Manoel  onUed  at  hia  andalifal  couplaint. 

C74)  Baa  Rdaod,  Pataatia.  torn,  t  p.  839. 983»  ton.  IL  p.  773.  T75.  Tbla  learoau  proAwor  was  eqnalto 
tta  talk  oTdcierMaf  tiie  Holy  Lawl,  tinoB  Jw  waa  jdiice  coovanaat  wlUi  Greek  and  Latin,  with  Habww 
«iid  Arabian  ttteratun.  Tbc  Yamak,  or  HtafOOBas,  la  ooUaed  by  Callariaa  (Goofraph.  Antiq.  um.  fi 
m.  SOB,)  and  d'AnflUe  (Oaograpbia  AaefanBo,  Ion.  IL  p.  185).  Tba  Aiabt,  and  oven  Abidfeda  blnneir 
«o  not  MODI  to  recogniM  Um  ■eaaa  ofthalr  vktwT 

C75)  ThOM  woaaen  were  of  the  tribe  of  tiie  BaaByaiilM,  who  dtdved  their  ortsin  from  the  anelaol 
AnMrieUiw.  Thelrfenalai  wenMOWioaBad  loddaoii  hontbaa|(,aBdb»llfhtllkelheAinaaonaorQM 
<OQUey,voLLp.67). 
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brethren,  prolcmged  their  rei>ose,  by  repeatim^  at  once  the  prayen  of  two  di^ 
ferent  hours ;  bound  up  their  wounds  with  his  own  hands,  and  administered 
the  comfortable  reflection,  that  the  infidels  partook  of  their  sufferings  without 
partaking  of  their  reward.  Four  thousand  and  thirty  of  the  Moslems  were  buried 
m  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  skill  of  the  Armenian  archers  enabled  seven  hundred 
to  boast  that  they  had  lost  an  eye  in  that  meritorious  service.  The  veterans  of 
the  Syrian  war  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  hardest  and  most  doubtful  of  the 
days  which  they  had  seen.  But  it  was  likewise  the  most  decisive :  many^ 
thousands  of  the  Greeks  and  Syrians  fell  by  the  swords  of  the  Arabs ;  many 
were  slaughtered,  after  the  defeat^  in  the  woods  and  mountains ;  many,  ^ 
mistaking  the  ford,  were  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Yermuk ;  and,  however 
the  loss  may  be  ma^tfied,(76)  the  Christian  writers  confess  and  bewail  the 
bloody  punishment  of  their  8ins.(77)  Manuel,  the  Roman  general,  was  eithei* 
killed  at  Damascus,  or  took  refuge  m  the  monastery  of  Mount  Sinai.  An  exile 
in  the  Byzantine  court,  Jabalah  lamented  the  manners  of  Arabia,  and  his  un 
lucky  preference  of  the  Christian  cause.(78)  He  had  once  inclined  to  the 
profession  of  Islam  ;  but  in  the  pilsrimage  of  Mecca,  Jabalah  was  provoked  to- 
strike  one  of  his  brethren,  and  Bed  with  amazement  from  the  stem  and  equal 
justice  of  the  caliph.  The  victorious  Saracens  enjoyed  at  Damascus  a  month 
of  pleasure  and  repose :  the  spoil  was  divided  by  the  discretion  (^  Abu  Obei- 
dan :  an  equal  share  was  allotted  to  a  soldier  and  to  his  horse,  and  a  double 
portion  was  reserved  for  the  noble  coursers  of  the  Arabian  breed. 

[A.  D.  637.f  After  the?  battle  of  Yermuk,  the  Roman  army  no  lower  ap- 
peared in  the  field ;  and  the  Saracens  might  securelychoose  among  the  fortified 
towns  of  Syria,  the  first  object  of  their  attack.  They  consulted  the  calipb 
whether  they  should  march  to  Cesarea  or  Jerusalem  :  and  the  advice  of  Alt 
determined  the  immediate  siege  of  the  latter.  To  a  profane  eye,  Jerusalem 
was  the  first  or  second  capital  of  Palestine ;  but  after  Mecca  and  Medina,  it 
was  revered  and  visited  by  the  devout  Moslems,  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Land  which  had  been  sanctified  by  the  revelation  of  Moses,  of  Jesus,  and  of  > 
Mahomet  himself.  The  son  of  Abu  Sophian  was  sent  with  five  thousand  Arabs- 
to  try  the  first  experiment  of  surprise  or  treaty ;  but  on  the  eleventh  day,  the 
town  was  invested  by  the  whole  force  of  Abu  Obeidah.  He  addressed  the 
customary  summons  to  the  chief  commanders  and  people  of  JElia,{7%) 
**  Health  and  happiness  to  every  one  that  follows  the  right  way !  We  require  of 
you  to  testi^  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  his  apostle.  If 
YOU  refuse  this,  consent  to  pay  tribute,  and  be  under  us  forthwith.  Otherwise 
I  shall  bring  men  against  you  who  love  death  better  than  you  do  the  drinkinr 
of  wine  or  eating  hog's  flesh.  Nor  will  I  ever  stir  from  you,  if  it  please  Go£ 
till  I  have  destroyed  those  that  fight  for  you,  and  made  slaves  of  Tour  children." 
But  the  city  was  defended  on  every  side  by  the  deep  valleys  ana  steep  ascents ;. 
since  the  invasion  of  Sjrria,  the  walls  and  towers  had  been  anxiously  restored ; 
the  bravest  of  the  fugitives  of  Yermuk  bad  stopped  in  the  nearest  place  of 
refitf^e ;  and  in  the  defence  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  the  natives  and  straiigers 
might  feel  some  sparks  of  the  enthusiasm  which  so  fiercely  glowed  in  the 

(78)  We  killed  of  tiieni.  nvi  Aba  Obeidah  to  tbc  ealiph,  one  fumdred  and  llAy  ttHMMnd,  and  nade- 
priiioaeni  ibrtj  Uiounnd  (Oeicley,  vol.  i.  p.  Ml).  Aa  I  caooot  doubt  liia  veraclly,  «or  believe  bis  compu- 
tallon,  I  inuat  auipect  that  the  Arabic  hietorians  Indulged  themaelvet  in  the  practice  oToompoahig  speeehee 
and  letters  for  their  heroes. 

(77)  After  deploring  the  sins  of  the  Christiana,  Tfaeopbanes  adds  (Chroaograph.  p.  876),  avt^  •. 
tfmtiKOt  A/uiXriK  mnav  rfiiai  rov  Xaov  7»  Xp<sv,  km  yivntu  rponi  ^mw  srwaif  rv  pMfuiiKir  coarv  9  tcarm 
roT«i0i$av  Xtyu  (does  he  mean  Aianadin  1)  xat  lemuKav^  km  rvv  aSerfuv  Muaroxntnin.  His  account 
is  brief  and  obscure,  but  he  accuses  the  numfaeis  or  the  enemy,  the  advene  wind, and  Uie  cloud  of  dust : 
1117  SmnjOamii  (the  Romans)  ayrtwpocwvtimu  txfip^f  ^'  ^*  sowpsrw  nrnvrai,  ttai  tavns  0a)O<owrts  «s; 
rtisrtvodyf  rv  Isouoxfif*  iroTafui  ucu  airuXovro  apSf/v  (Chronograph,  p.  SSO). 

(TO)  Bee  Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  70, 71),  who  transcribes  tlie  poetical  complaint  of  Jabalan  him- 
self,  and  some  panegyrical  strains  of  an  Arabian  poeL  to  whom  the  chief  of  Gassan  sent  from- ConstanU* 
nople  a  gift  of  five  hundml  pieces  of  gold  by  the  hands  of  the  ambasndor  of  Omar. 


Uv:y,  u  used  aa  the  proper 
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botoms  of  the  Saracens.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  lasted  four  months ;  not  a 
day  was  lost  without  some  action  of  sally  or  assault;  the  military  engines 
incessantly  played  from  the  ramparts ;  and  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  was 
«till  more  painful  and  destructive  to  the  Arabs.  The  Christians  yielded  at 
length  to  the  perseverance  of  the  hesiq^ers.  The  patriarch  Sophronius  appeared 
on  the  walls,  and  by  the  voice  of  an  interpreter  demanded  a  conference.*  After 
a  vain  attempt  to  dissuade  the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph  from  his  impious  enter- 
prise, he  proposed,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  a  fair  capitulation,  with  this 
extraordinary  clause,  that  the  articles  of  security  should  be  ratified  by  the 
authority  and  presence  of  Omar  himself.  The  question  was  debated  m  the 
council  of  Meaina :  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  the  advice  of  Ali,  persuaded 
the  caliph  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  soldiers  and  enemies,  and  the  simplicity 
of  his  journey  is  more  illustrious  than  the  royal  pageants  of  vanity  and  oppres- 
sion. The  conqueror  of  Persia  and  Syria  was  mounted  on  a  red  camel,  which 
carried,  besides  his  person,  a  bag  of  corn,  a  bag  of  dates,  a  wooden  dish,  and 
a  leathern  bottle  of  water.  Wherever  he  halted,  the  company,  without  dis- 
tinction, was  invited  to  partake  of  his  homely  fare,  and  the  repast  was  conse- 
crated by  the  prayer  and  exhortation  of  the  commander  of  t^e  faithful.(80) 
But  in  this  expedition  or  pilgrimage,  his  power  was  exercised  m  the  admmis- 
tration  of  justice ;  be  reformed  the  licentious  polygamy  of  the  Arabs,  relieved 
the  tributaries  from  extortion  and  cruelty,  and  chastised  the  luxuiy  of  the  Sara- 
cens, by  despoiling  them  of  their  rich  silks,  and  dragging  them  on  their  faces 
in  the  dirt.  When  he  came  within  sieht  of  Jerusalem,  the  caliph  cried  with  a 
oud  voice,  *'God  is  victorious.  O  Lorof,  give  us  an  easy  conquest :"  and  pitching 
his  tent  of  coarse  hair,  calmly  seated  himself  on  the  ground.  After  signing  the 
capitulation,  he  entered  the  city  without  fear  or  precaution :  and  courteously 
discoursed  with  the  patriarch  concerning  its  religious  antiquities.(81)  Sophro- 
nius bowed  before  nis  new  master,  and  secretly  muttered,  in  the  words  of 
Daniel,  **  The  abomination  of  desolation  is  in  the  holy  place."(82)  At  the  hour 
of  prayen  they  stood  together  in  the  church  of  tne  Resurrection ;  but  the 


caliph  refused  to  perform  his  devotions,  and  contented  himself  with  praying  on 
the  steps  of  the  church  of  Constantino.  To  the  patriarch  he  disclosed  his  pru 
dent  and  honourable  motive.  ^  Had  I  yielded,"  said  Omar,  "  to  your  request, 
the  Moslems  of  a  future  ase  would  have  infringed  the  treaty  under  colour  of 
imitating  my  example."  By  his  command,  the  ground  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon was  prepared  for  the  foundation  of  a  mosque  ;(83)  and,  during  a  residence 
of  ten  days,  be  reflated  the  present  and  future  state  of  his  Syrian  conquests. 
Medina  might  be  lealous,  lest  the  caliph  should  be  detained  by  the  sanctity  of 
Jerusalem  or  the  beauty  of  Damascus ;  her  apprehensions  were  dispelled  by 
his  prompt  and  voluntaiy  return  to  the  tomb  of  the  apostle.^84) 

[A.  D.  638.]  To  achieve  what  yet  remained  of  toe  Synan  war,  the  caliph 
iiad  formed  two  separate  armies ;  a  chosen  detachment,  under  Amrou  and 
Yezid,  was  left  in  the  camp  of  Palestine ;  while  the  laiger  division,  under  the 
standard  of  Abu  Obeidah  and  Caled,  marched  away  to  the  north  against  An- 
4ioch  and  Aleppo.    The  latter  of  these,  the  Berea  of  the  Greeks,  was  not  jet 

(80)  Tin  lingarar  jounwy  and  eqal|Mge  of  Omar  are  deieribed  (bedda  Ockleyi  vol.  I.  p.  950,)  by 
Murtadl  (MervelllMaerEcypte.ik9MMUS.) 

(81)  The  Araba  boaal  of  an  old  propheey  pi  owned  at  Janiaalcni,  and  dewribing  the  name,  the  religion, 
juid  tin  penon  of  Omar,  tiie  futuro  conqueror.  By  lucb  aiti  tbe  Jews  are  laid  to  have  foothed  tbe  pride 
of  tbeir  ibrelcn  maeien,  Cyrua  and  Alexander  (Jooepb.  Ant  Jad.  1.  zi.  c.  1.  8.  p.  547. 579— 5bfi). 

(8B)  To  fiitXvyfia  n^  iMaotrwt  ro  anOtv  &«  Aaviif A  rv  nyw^irnr  cpo^s  cy  rwrw  oyiw.  Theophan.  Cliro- 
noitrapb,  p.  981.  Tbie  prediction,  which  had  already  served  for  Antlochua  and  the  Romans,  wee  again 
reuied  for  the  present  oceaakMi,  by  the  economy  of  Sophronlua,  one  of  the  deepeat  theolqglana  or  tbe 
Honotliellte  controversy. 


moaqoe  of  Cordova  (p.  US),  wboae  praaeat  atala  Mr.  swimmrae  baa  ao  elegantly  fepreoaatad  (Travel 
into  Spain,  p.  995—309). 

(84)  Of  the  many  Arabic  tarlkhfH>r  ebronlclea  of  Jerusalem  (d'Rerbelot,  p.  887),  Ockley  found  o. 
I  the  Pooock  M0S.  of  Oxibrd  (voL  I.  p.  9S7),  wbieli  betoa  uaed  to  supply  the  infective  nairativt 
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Illustrious  as  toe  capltel  of  a  proTfnce  or  a  kingdom  ;  and  the  mfaabitaatSf  by 
anticipating  their  suoniission  and  pleadinr  their  porerty,  obtained  a  moderate 
composition  for  their  fires  and  religion.  But  the  castle  of  Aleppc^(86)  distinct 
from  the  cifj,  stood  erect  on  a  lofly  artificial  mound :  the  sides  were  sharpened 
to  a  precipice,  and  faced  with  freestone ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  ditch  migirt 
be  filled  with  water  from  the  neighbouring  springs.  After  the  Ices  of  three 
thousand  men,  the  garrison  was  stil)  equal  to  tne  ctefimce :  and  Youkinna,  their 
valiant  and  hereditaij  chief,  had  mifrdered  his  brother,  a  holy  monk,  for  darini^ 
to  pronounce  the  name  of  peace.  In  a  siege  of  (bur  or  five  months,  the  hardest 
of  the  Syrian  war,  great  numbers  of  the  Saracens  were  killed  and  wounded : 
their  removal  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  could  not  seduce  the  yiriiance  of  Yoik 
kmna  ;  nor  could  the  Christians  be  terrified  by  the  execution  of  three  bundled 
captives,  whom  they  beheaded  before  the  castle  wall.  The  silence,  and  at 
length  the  complaints,  of  Abo  Obeidah  informed  the  caliph  that  their  hope  and 
patience  were  consumed  at  the  foot  of  this  impregnable  fortress.  **I  am 
variously  affected,"  replied  Omar,  ••  by  the  difference  of  your  success ;  but  I 
chaijge  you  by  no  means  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  castie.  Your  retreat  would 
diminish  the  reputation  of  our  arras,  and  encourage  the  infidels  to  fall  upon  yoe 
on  all  sides,  itemain  before  Aleppo  till  God  shall  determine  the  event,  and 
forage  with  your  horse  round  the  adjacent  countiy."  The  eihortation  of  the 
commander  of  the  faithful  was  fortified  by  a  supply  of  volunteers  from  all  the 
tribes  of  Arabia,  who  arrived  in  the  camp;  on  horses  or  camels.  Among  tbew 
was  Dames,  of  a  servile  birth,  but  of  gigantic  sise  and  intrepid  resohjtioiL 
The  forty-seventh  day  of  his  service  he  proposed,  with  only  thirty  men,  ta 
make  an  attempt  on  the  castle.  The  experience  and  testimony  of  Caled  recom* 
mended  his  offer ;  and  Abu  Obeidah  admonished  his  brethren  not  to  despise  the 
baser  origin  of  Dames,  since  he  himself,  could  he  relinquish  the  public  caie» 
would  cheerfully  serve  under  the  banner  of  the  slave.  His  design  was  covered 
by  the  appearance  of  a  retreat ;  and  the  camp  of  the  Saracens  was  pitched 
about  a  league  from  Aleppo.  The  thirty  adventurers  la;^  in  ambush  at  tlie  foot 
of  the  hill :  and  Dames  at  length  succeeded  in  his  inquiries,  though  he  was  pro 
voked  by  tne  ignorance  of  his  Greek  captives.  ''God  curse  these  dogs,"  said 
the  illiterate  Arab,  **  what  a  strange  barbarous  langua^  they  speak !"  At  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  night,  be  scaled  the  most  accessible  height  which  he  had 
diligentljr  surveyed,  a  place  where  the  stones  were  less  entire,  or  the  slope  leas 
perpendicular,  or  the  guard  less  vigilant.  Seven  of  the  stoutest  Saracens 
mounted  on  each  other's  shoulders,  ami  the  weight  of  the  column  was  sustained 
on  the  broad  and  sinewy  back  of  the  gieantic  slave.  The  foremost  in  this 
painful  ascent  could  grasp  and  climb  the  lowest  part  of  the  battlements ;  they 
silently  stabbed  and  cast  down  the  sentinels  ;  and  the  thirty  brethren,  repeating 
a  pious  ejaculation,  **  O,  apostle  of  God,  help  and  deliver  us !"  were  suc- 
cessively drawn  up  by  the  long  folds  of  their  turbans.  With  bold  and  cautious 
footsteps,  Dames  explored  the  palace  of  the  governor,  who  celebrated,  in  riotous 
merriment,  the  festival  of  his  deliverance.  From  thence,  returning  to  his  com^ 
panions,  be  assaulted  on  the  inside  the  entrance  of  the  castle.  They  over- 
powered the  guard,  unbolted  the  gate,  let  down  the  drawbridge,  and  defended 
toe  narrow  pass,  till  the  arrival  of  Caled,  with  the  dawn  of  day,  relieved  their 
danger  and  assured  their  conquest.  Youkinna,  a  formidable  foe,  became  an 
active  and  useful  proselyte ;  and  the  general  of  the  Saracens  expressed  his 
regard  for  the  most  humble  merit,  by  detaining  the  armv  at  Aleppo  till  Dames 
was  cured  of  his  honourable  wounds.  The  capital  of  Syria  was  still  covered 
by  the  castle  of  Aazaz  and  the  iron  bridge  of  the  Orontes.  After  the  loss  of 
those  hnpoitant  posts,  and  the  defeat  of  the  last  of  the  Roman  armies,  (he 
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ttiiiiy  of  Aatloeii(86)  tremUtd  and  obeyed.  Her  safety  was  itmoined  wifl» 
tlvee  hundred  tboosand  pieces  of  go^d ;  but  the  throne  of  the  sucoesson  ok 
Aleiander,  the  seat  «f  mt  Roman  g^orernment  in  the  East,  which  had  been 
decorated  by  Cesar  with  the  titles  of  free»  and  bo]y»  and^  inviolate,  wa» 
degraded  under  the  yoke  of  the  caliphs  to  the  secondary  rank  of  a  pnwinciai 
town.(87) 

[A.  D.  638.1  In  the  life  of  Uenclius,  the  glories  of  the  Persian  war  are 
clouded  on  either  hand  by  the  c^sgrace  and  weaJcness  of  his  move  early  and  bis 
later  days.  When  the  sucoesson  of  Mahomet  unsheathed  the  swora  of  war 
and  religion^  he  was  astonished  at  the  boundless  prospect  of  toil  and  danger  ^ 
his  nature  was  indolent,  nor  could  the  infirm  and  trigid  age  of  the  emperor  be 
kindled  to  a  second  eflfort.  The  sense  of  shame,  ai^  the  importunities  of  the 
Syrians,  prevented  his  hasty  departure  from  the  scene  of  actton :  but  tbe  h^fo 
was  no  more ;  and  the  loss  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem,  the  Moody  fields  of 
Aizaadin  and  lermuk,  may  be  imputed  in  some  derree  to  the  absence  or  mis- 
conduct of  the  sovereign.  Instead  of  defending  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  he 
invdved  the  church  and  state  in  a  metaphysical  controversy  for  tbe  unity  of  his 
will ;  and  while  Heraclius  crowned  the  ofispring  oi  his  second  nuptials,  be  was 
tamely  stripped  of  the  roost  valuable  part  of  their  inheritance.  In  the  cathe- 
dral of  Antiocb,  in  the  presence  of  tbe  bishops,  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  he 
bewailed  tbe  sins  of  the  prince  and  people ;  but  his  confession  instructed  the 
worid,  that  it  was  vain^  and  perhaos  impious,  to  resist  the  judsment  of  6od» 
The  Saracens  were  invincible  in  fact,  since  they  were  in? incible  in  opinion ; 
and  the  desertion  of  Youkinna,  his  false  repentance  and  repeated  perfic^,  might 
justify  the  suspicion  of  the  emperor,  that  &e  was  encompassed  by  traitors  and 
anostates,  uriio  conspired  to  betny  bis  perMxi  and  their  country  to  tbe  enemies- 
ot  Christ.  In  the  hour  of  adversity,  his  superstition  was  agitated  by  the  omens 
and  dreams  of  a  felling  crown ;  add  after  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  Syria,. 
he  secretly  embarked  with  a  few  attendants,  ana  absolved  the  faith  of  his  sul>* 
jects.(86)  Conslantine,  his  eldest  son,  bad  been  stationed  with  forty  thousand 
men  at  Caosarea,  ihe  civil  metropolis  of  tbe  three  provinces  of  Palestine.  But 
his  private  interests  recalled  him  to  tbe  fiysantine  court ;  and,  after  the  fliffbC 
of  his  father,  be  felt  himself  an  unequal  champion  to  the  united  force  of  the 
caliph.  His  vanguard  was  boldly  attacked  by  tmee  hundred  Arabs  and  a  tbov- 
sand  black  slaves,  who,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  had  climbed  the  snowy  moun* 
tains  of  Libanus,  and  who  were  speedily  followed  by  the  victorious  squadrons 
of  Caled  himself.  From  tbe  noilh  ana  the  south,  tbe  troops  of  Aotiocb  and 
Jerusalem  advanced  along  the  seashore,  tiU  their  banners  were  joined  under 
the  walls  of  the  Ph<enician  cities:  Tripoli  and  Tyre  were  betrayed ;  and  a 
fleet  of  fifty  transports,  which  entered  without  distrust  tbe  captive  harbours, 
brou^t  a  seasonable  supply  of  arms  and  provisions  to  tbe  camp  of  tbe  Saracens- 
Tbeir  labours  were  terminated  by  tbe  unexpected  surrender  of  Cssarea :  the 
Roman  prince  bad  embarked  in  the  nkht  ;(89)  and  the  defenceless  citizens 
solicited  tbeir  pardon  wfth  an  offering  oT two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 

(88)  TbeilBteof  UwoottQiMitof  AntloehbytbeArataliofiomeimportaiMe.  SreompwUvUMyeani- 
of  the  world  la  ibe  Chronof;r«phy  of  TiMophanes  witli  tbe  yean  of  the  Begira  in  toe  history  of  Elmacio. 
we  shaH  determine,  ihct  It  was  taken  between  January  S3d  and  September  Ist  of  the  year  of  Christ  6SB 
fpagl,  Oritka,  In  Baron.  An&aL  com.  U.  p.  81S,  813).  Al  Wakldi  (Ookley,  voL  i.  p.  314),  assigns  that 
event  to  Tuesday,  Augost  Slst,  sn  inconsistent  date ;  since  Easier  feU  tbal  year  on  April  5th,  the  Slat  of. 
Aucusl  most  have  been  a  Friday  (see  the  Tabfes  of  the  Art  de  Verifier  lea  Dites). 

(87)  Uia  boaoaBooaeidlct,  wMcbteaniled  ihegraleftil  city  to  aammethe  vicionr  ofPharsana  IM-  a  per- 
petual era,  ia  fiven  wAtnax/ua  rniBjTp»K^Ut  apmjcm  ao^miuu  tmrwmnh  km  fxwi  «si  rpmaBiim' 
TTK  avaroAm.  John  Bfalara,  in  Cbron.  p.  91,  edit.  Tenet  We  may  distinfulsh  hS  aulheatic  informa- 
tion <if  domestic  fbeia  ttim.  his  groas  Ignorance  of  general  history. 

(8^  Sea  Oeklqr  (vol.  I.  p.  306, 313),  wbo  laagto  «  tiie  ctadiittty  nf  Ua  nAbor.  When  Haraeiha  bad* 
Ibrewell  to  Syria,  Vale  Syria  et  nltimum  vale,  he  prophesied  that  the  Romans  ahould  never  re-enter  th» 
province  till  the  Mnh  of  an  inanapicioua  child,  tbe  future  scource  of  the  empire.  Abulfeda,  p.  SS.  I  am# 
perfectl/  ignorant  of  the  mystic  aenae,  or  nonsense,  of  thia  prediction. 

(89)  fn  tbe  hwae  and  obacmre  chronology  ttt  tbe  tlm«s  I  am  guided  by  an  aathentic  record  (In  the  boo^ 
of  eeraraoniea  of  Oonatantlne  Porphyrogeaitua),  which  certiflea  that,  June  4,  A.  D.  8^  the  0mpeR»^ 
crowned  hla  youifer  aon  HeracUua  in  the  preaence  of  hia  eldeat  Conatantlne,  and  in  the  palace  of  Con 
atantln^:  that  Jamitry  1,  A.  I>.  fiW,  tbe  Toyal  proeesaion  vtfted  the  great  ctaoicb,  and  on  tbe  401  of  tbv 
same  nonlfa,  the  hi|ipodroBie. 
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.rhe  remamder  of  the  proWnce,  Ramlah,  Ptolemais  or  Acfare»  Sichem  or  Nea^ 
4)oli8,  Gaza,  ABcalon,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Gabala,  Laodicea,  Apamea*  Hierapolis* 
ao  longer  presumed  to  dispute  the  will  of  the  conqueror :  and  Syria  bowed 
4mder  the  sceptre  of  the  caliphs  seven  hundred  years  after  Pompey  had  de- 
spoiled the  last  of  the  Maceaonian  kings.(90) 

The  sieges  and  battles  of  six  campaigns  had  consumed  many  thousands  of 
•the  Moslems.  They  died  with  the  reputation  and  the  cheerfulness  of  mxttvTs  ; 
and  the  simplicity  of  their  faith  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  an  Arabian 
youth,  when  he  embraced,  for  the  last  time,  nis  sister  and  mother.  ^  Is  it  not,^ 
said  he,  ^  the  delicacies  of  Syria,  or  the  fading  delights  of  this  world,  that 
has  prompted  me  to  devote  my  life  in  the  cause  of  religion  1  But  I  sedc  the 
favour  of  God  and  his  apostle ;  and  I  have  heard,  from  one  of  the  companions 
of  the  prophet,  that  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs  will  be  lodged  in  the  crops  of 
green  birds,  who  shall  taste  the  fruits,  and  drink  of  the  rivers  of  paradise, 
•ii'arewell,  we  shall  meet  again  among  the  groves  and  fountains  which  God  has 
provided  for  his  elect.**  The  faithftd  captives  might  exercise  a  passive  and 
more  arduous  resolution ;  and  a  cousin  of  Mahomet  is  celebrated  for  refusing, 
after  an  abstinence  of  three  days,  the  wine  and  pork,  the  only  nourishment 
-that  was  allowed  by  the  malice  of  the  infidels.  The  frailty  of  some  weaker 
brethren  exasperated  the  implacable  spirit  of  fanaticism:  and  the  father  of 
Amer  deplored,  in  pathetic  strains,  the  apostacy  and  damnation  of  a  son,  who 
had  renounced  the  promises  of  God  and  the  intercession  of  the  prophet,  to 
occupy,  with  the  priests  and  deacons,  the  lowest  mansions  of  hell.  The  more 
fortunate  Arabs,  who  survived  the  war,  and  persevered  in  the  faith,  were  re- 
strained by  their  abstemious  leader  from  the  abuse  of  prosperity.  Aitei  a  re- 
freshment of  three  days,  Abu  Obeidah  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  pernicious 
45ontagion  of  the  luxury  of  Antioch,  and  assured  the  cah^  that  then  religioa 
4ind  virtue  could  only  be  preserved  by  the  hard  discipline  of  poverty  and  labour. 
•But  the  virtue  of  Omar,  however  rigorous  to  himself,  was  kind  and  liberal  to 
his  brethren.  After  a  just  tribute  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  he  dropped  a 
.tear  of  compassion ;  and,  sitting  down  on  the  ground,  wrote  an  answer,  in 
which  he  mildly  censured  the  severity  of  his  lieutenant.  **  God,**  said  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  prophet,  **  has  not  forbidden  the  use  of  the  good  things  of  this 
•worid  to  faithful  men,  and  such  as  have  performed  good  works.  Therefore,  you 
ought  to  have  given  them  leave  to  rest  themselves,  and  partake  freely  of  thoss 
good  things  which  the  country  affordeth.  If  any  of  tne  Saracens  have  no 
'families  in  Arabia,  they  may  many  in  Syria;  and  whosoever  of  them  wants 
«ny  female  slaves,  he  may  purchase  as  many  as  he  hath  occasion  for."  The 
4;onquerors  prepared  to  use,  or  to  abuse,  this  gracious  permission ;  but  the  year 
•of  their  triumph  was  marked  by  a  mortality  of  men  and  cattle ;  and  twenty- 
^ve  thousand  Saracens  were  snatched  away  from  the  possession  of  Syria* 
The  death  of  Abu  Obeidah  might  be  lamented  by  the  Christians ;  but  his 
-brethren  recollected  that  he  was  one  of  the  ten  elect,  whom  the  project  had 
•named  as  the  heirs  of  paradise.(91)  Caled  survived  his  brethren  about  three 
years ;  and  the  tomb  of  the  sword  of  God  is  shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
'Eniessa.  His  valour,  which  founded  in  Arabia  and  Svria  the  empire  of  the 
caliphsvWas  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  a  special  providence ;  and  as  long  as 
he  wore  a  cap  which  had  been  blessed  by  Mwomet,  he  deemed  hinuelf 
invulnerable  amid  the  darts  of  the  infidels,* 

The  place  of  the  first  conquerors  was  supplied  by  a  new  generation  of 
ilheir  children  and  countrymen :  Syria  became  the  seat  and  support  of  the 
house  of  Ommiyah ;  and  the  revenue,  the  soldiers,  the  ships  of  that  power- 
Jul  kingdom,  were  consecrated  to  enlarge  on  every  side  the  empire  of  the 


leeted  by  Usher,  Annal.  p.  490.) 

(9i)AboUM«,Auiud.MfMlem.  p.73.  Bfabomet  could  artftaUTTanrOw  pniMS  of  bis  aiKiplM.  QTOmu 
3»wMaeeiiMoiiMd  lossy,  that  if  a  proplMteoald  arise  after  MmaeU;  it  would  be  Omar:  and  ItellD  a 
.seMialcalainiiy,  Omar  would  baaeospisd  by  tlMdlTJaoJudac;    (Oektoy,T«Li.p.Sai). 
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calipbi.  But  the  Saracens  despise  a  superOuitj  of  fame  :  and  tbeir  histonans' 
fcarcely  condescend  to  mention  the  subordinate  conquests  which  are  lost  in  the 
splendour  and  rapidity  of  tbeir  victorious  career.  To  the  north  of  Syria,  they 
passed  Mount  Taurus,  and  reduced  to  tbeir  obedience  the  province  of  Cilicia/ 
with  its  capital  Tarsus,  the  ancient  monument  of  the  Assynan  kings.  Beyond 
a  second  ridge  of  the  same  mountains,  they  spread  the  flame  of  virar,  rather  than 
the  light  of  religion,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Constantinople.  To  the  east  they  advanced  to  the  banks  and  sources  of  the 
Euphrates  and.  Tigris  :(92)  the  lon^-disputed  barrier  of  Rome  and  Persia  was 
ibr  ever  confounded :  the  walls  of  Edessa  and  Amida,  of  Dara  and  Nisibis,  which 
had  resisted  the  arms  and  engines  of  Sapor  pr  Nushirvan,  were  levelled  in  the 
dust ;  and  the  holy  city  of  Abganis  might  vainly  produce  the  epistle  of  the  image 
of  Christ  to  an  unbelievme  corniueror.  To  the  TODettf  the  oyrian  kii^dom  is 
bounded  by  the  sea :  and  the  ruin  of  Aradus,  a  small  island  or  peninsula  on  the 
coast,  was  postponed  during  ten  years.  But  the  hills  of  Libanus  abounded  in 
timber,  the  trade  of  Phoenicia  was  populous  in  marineis ;  and  a  fleet  of  seven- 
teen hundred  barks  was  equipped  and  manned  by  the  natives  of  the  desert. 
The  Imperial  navy  of  the  Romans  fled  before  them  from  the  Pamphylian  rocks 
to  the  Hellespont ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  emperor,  a  grandson  of  Heraclius,  had 
been  subdued  before  the  combat  by  a  dream  and  a  pun.(93)  The  Saracens 
rode  masters  of  the  sea ;  and  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  the  Cvclades 
were  successively  exposed  to  their  rapacious  visits.  Three  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  memorable  though  fruitless  siege  of  Rhodes(94) 
by  Demetrius,  had  furnished  that  maritime  republic  with  the  materials  and  the 
subject  of  a  trophy.  A  gigantic  statue  of  Apollo  or  the  sun,  seventy  cubits  in 
height,  was  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  a  monument  of  the  freedom 
ana  the  arts  of  Greece.  After  standing  fifty-six  years,  the  colossus  of  Rhodes 
was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake :  but  the  massy  trunk,  and  huee  fragments, 
by  scattered  eight  centuries  on  the  ground,  and  are  oden  described  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  ancient  worid.  They  were  collected  by  the  diligence  of 
the  Saracens,  and  sold  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edessa,  who  is  said  to  have 
laden  nine  hundred  camels  with  the  weight  of  the  brass  metal ;  an  enormous 
weight,  though  we  should  include  the  hundred  colossal  figures,(95)  and  the 
three  thoilSaml  statues,  which  adorned  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  the  sun. 

II.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  may  be  explained  by  the  character  of  the  victo- 
rious Saracen,  one  of  the  nrst  of  nis  nation,  in  an  age  when  the  meanest  of  the 
brethren  was  exalted  above  his  nature  by  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm.  The  birth 
of  Amrou  was  at  once  base  and  illustrious :  his  mother,  a  notorious  prostitute, 
was  unable  to  decide  among  five  of  the  Koreish ;  but  the  proof  of  resemblance 
adjudged  the  child  to  Aasi,  the  oldest  of  her  ]over8.(96)  The  youth  of  Amrou 
was  impelled  by  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  Kiruired :  his  poetic  genius 
was  exercised  in  satirical  verses  against  the  person  and  doctrine  of  Mahomet ; 
his  dexterity  was  emplc^ed  by  the  reigning  faction  to  pursue  the  religkHis  exiles 

(98)  Al  Wakidi  bad  lllwwiw  written  a  talAory  of  Um  eonqaest  of  DiariMklr,  or  Maroppcamla,  (Ocklqr, 
at  Uie  end  of  the  second  vol.)  wbich  oar  interpreten  do  not  appear  to  have  aeen.*  The  Chronicle  of 
Dlonyslosof  Telmar,  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  records  the  taking  of  Edessa  A.  D.  037,  and  of  Dara  A.  D. 
mi,  (Asseman.  BiMlot.  Orieoc  torn.  11.  p.  103) ;  and  the  attenilve  may  glean  some  donbcful  InformaUoa 
lh>m  the  Cbronoxraphy  of  Tbeopbanes  (p.98S---a87).  Most  of  the  towns  of  Mesopotamia  yielded  by  sur- 
render (Abulpbarag.  p.  IIS). 

(93)  He  dreamed  that  be  was  at  Thesnlonfea,  a  harmless  and  anmeanlng  vision ;  but  his  sootlisayer,  or 
his  cowardice,  anderstood  the  sure  omen  of  a  defeat  concealed  in  that  inausj^ious  word  $ts  oAXm  vtiofv 
Give  10  another  the  victory  (Theophan.  p.  988.    Zonaras,  torn.  ii.  1.  zlv.  p.  88). 

(M^  Every  passage  and  every  fact  that  relates  to  the  Isle,  the  oity,  and  the  oolomoa  of  Rhodes,  are 
eompiled  in  the  laborious  treatise  of  MeuMus,  who  has  bestowed  the  same  diligence  on  the  two 
larger  islands  of  Crete  and  Cyprus.  See  in  the  third  vol.  of  his  works,  the  Rk^u§  of  Meursius  (1.  !. 
o.  15.  p.  715—719).  The  Byzantine  writers,  Tbeopbanes  and  Consiantine,  have  IgnuranUy  prolonged 
llie  term  to  1360  years,  and  ridiculously  divide  the  weight  among  3D,0U0  camels. 

(95)  Centum  colossi  aUnm  nobiUiaturi  locum,  says  PUny,  with  bis  usual  aplrit.  Hist.  Natur. 
xzxiv.  18. 

(W)  We  leam  this  aneedoie  ftom.  a  spirited  old  woman,  who  reviled  to  their  faces  the  caliph  and 
his  friend.  She  was  eneouraged  by  the  sUeoce  of  Amrou  and  the  UberaUty  of  Moawiyah  (AMilAd 
Aiinal.  Moslem,  p.  Ill) 
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wbo  had  taken  reft%e  m  the  court  of  the  Ethiopian  kin^.(97)  Yet  he  v 
fh>m  this  embassy  a  secret  proselyte  ;  his  reason  or  his  interest  deteimined  hitti 
to  renounce  the  worship  of  idols,  he  escaped  from  Mecca  with  his  friend  Caled^ 
and  the  prophet  of  Medina  enjoyed  at  the  same  moment  the  satis&ction  of 
embracing  the  two  firmest  champions  of  his  cause.  The  impatience  of  Amron 
tb  lead  the  armies  of  the  faithful,  was  checked  bj  the  reproof  of  Omar,  who 
adrmed  him  not  to  seek  power  and  dominion,  since  he  who  is  a  subject  to-dajrr 
TbiLj  be  a  pnnce  to-morrow.  Yet  his  merit  was  not  overkx>ked  by  the  first  twa 
successors  of  Mahomet ;  they  were  indebted  to  his  arms  for  the  conquest  of 
Palestine ;  and  in  all  the  battles  and  sieges  of  Syria,  he  united  with  the  temper 
of  a  chief,  the  valour  of  an  adventurous  soldier.  In  a  visit  to  Medina,  the  caltpb 
expressed  a  wish  to  survey  the  sword  which  had  cut  down  so  many  Chnstiao 
warriors :  the  son  of  Aasi  unsheathed  a  short  and  ordinary  scimiter ;  and  as  be 
perceived  the  surprise  of  Omar,  •*  Alas,**  said  the  modest  Saracen,  **  the  swon) 
Itself,  without  the  arm  of  its  master,  is  neither  sharper  nor  more  weighty  thaa 
the  sword  of  Pharezdak  the  poet."(98)  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  be  was 
recalled  by  the  jealousy  of  the  caliph  Othman ;  but  in  the  subsequent  troubles^ 
the  ambition  of  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  an  orator,  emerged  from  a  private 
station.  His  powerful  support,  both  in  council  and  in  the  field,  established  the 
throne  of  the  Ommiades;  the  administration  and  revenue  <^  Eg^t  were 
restored  by  the  gratitude  of  Moawiyah  to  a  faithful  friend  who  had  raised  him- 
self above  the  rank  of  a  subject ;  and  Amrou  ended  his  days  in  the  palace  and 
city  which  be  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  His  dying  speech  to  his 
children  is  celebrated  by  the  Arabians  as  a  model  of  eloquence  and  wisdom  r 
he  deplored  the  errors  of  his  youth ;  but  if  the  penitent  was  still  infected  by  the 
yanity  of  a  poet,  he  might  exaggerate  the  venom  and  mischief  of  his  impious 
composi  tions.  (^9) 

[A.  D.  638.J  From  bis  camp,  in  Palestine,  Amrou  had  surprised  or  antici 
pated  the  caliph's  leave  for  the  invasion  of  £gypt.(IOO)  The  magnanimous 
Omar  trusted  m  his  Grod  and  his  sword,  which  had  shaken  the  thrones  of  Chos- 
roes  and  Cesar ;  but  when  he  compared  the  slender  force  of  the  Moslems  with 
the  greatness  of  the  enterprise,  he  condemned  his  own  rashness,  and  listened  to 
his  timid  companions.  The  pride  and  the  greatness  of  Pharaoh  were  familiar 
to  the  reader  of  the  Koran ;  and  a  tenfold  repetition  of  prodieies  had  been 
scarcely  sufficient  to  effect,  not  the  victory,  but  the  flight,  of  six  nundred  thou- 
sand 01  the  children  of  Israel :  the  cities  of  Eeprpt  were  many  and  populous  ; 
the  architecture  was  strong  and  solid ;  the  Nne,  with  its  numerous  branches, 
was  alone  an  insuperable  barrier :  and  the  granary  of  the  Imperial  city  would 
be  obstinately  defended  by  the  Roman  powers.  In  this  perplexity,  tne  com 
mander  of  the  faithful  resigned  himself  to  the  decision  of  chance,  or,  in  his  opi 
nion,  of  Providence.  At  the  head  of  only  four  thousand  Arabs,  the  intrepid 
Amrou  had  marched  away  from  his  station  of  Oaza  when  he  was  overtaken  by 
the  messenger  of  Omar.  *'  If  you  are  still  in  Syria,"  said  the  ambiguous  man 
date,  **  retreat  without  delay ;  but  if,  at  the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  you  have 
already  reached  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  advance  with  confidence,  and  depend 
on  the  succour  of  God  and  of  your  brethren."  The  experience,  perhaps  the 
secret  intell^ence,  of  Amrou  had  taught  him  to  suspect  the  mutability  of  courts , 
and  he  continued  his  march  till  his  tents  were  unquestionably  pitched  on  Egyp- 
tian ground.    He  there  assembled  bis  officers,  broke  the  seal,  perused  the  epislle^ 


(97}  Oagnler,  Vie  de  Mabonet,  torn.  IL  p.  M,  *e.  who  quolai  the  AbjrMlBlaB  htaionr,  or  i 
Abdel  Balcidei.    Yet  Uie  Act  of  the  embev?  aod  omtaaMdor  may  be  allowed. 

(08)  This  Mtytng  is  preserved  by  Pocock  (Not.  ad  Caimea  Togral,  p.  IM),  aod^JusUy  applauded  by  Mr. 
Harris  (Philosophical  Arrangements,  p.  350). 

(09)  For  the  life  and  character  of  Amrou,  see  Ockley  (Hist  of  the  Saraoena,  toI.  L  p.  98. 83.  M.  388. 
34S.  344,  and  to  the  end  of  Uie  volume;  vol.  it.  p.  51.  55.  57.  74.  110-llS.  Iffi),  and  Otter  (Mem.  da 


I'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  zx!.  p.  131, 13S).  The  readers  of  Tacitus  may  aptly  compare  Vespasiaa 
and  Muclanas,  wHh  Moawiyah  and  Amrou.  x  et  the  resemUaoee  is  atfU  mOre  m  the  sitaadon,  than  hi 
the  characters  of  the  meu . 

(100)  Al  Wakldl  had  likewise  composed  a  aepante  Netoryof  the  oonqoett  of  EgfpL  wUbIi  Mr.  OeUey 
ecMid  never  procure ;  and  bis  own  mgulries  (vol.  t.  p.3M  318,)  have  added  very  Nnle  «o  the  orMnat 
text  of  fiutychius  (Annal.  torn.  11.  p.  390-383,  vera.  Fooock,)  the  Melchlie  patrtarcil  of  Almadriai  mtm 
lived  three  hundred  years  after  the  revolutioa. 
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gmvely  ioquiied  the  name  and  situation  of  the  place,  and  declared  his  ivadr 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  caliph.  After  a  si^e  of  thirty  day8»  he  tool 
possession  of  Farmah  or  Peiusium ;  and  that  key  of  Egypt,  as  it  has  been  justiT 
Damed»  unlocked  the  entrance  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  Heliopolis 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Cairo. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  at  a  small  distance  to  the  east  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, at  a  small  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Delta,  Memphis,  one  hundred  and 
&iiy  furlongs  m  circumference,  displayed  the  magnificence  of  ancient  kings. 
Under  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Cesars,  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  to  the  seacoast ;  the  ancient  capital  was  eclipsed  by  the  arts  and  opu- 
lence of  Alexandria :  the  palaces,  and  at  length  the  temples,  were  reduced  to  a 
desolate  and  ruinous  condition :  yet  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  even  in  that  of 
Constantine,  Memphis  was  still  numbered  amone  the  greatest  and  most  popu* 
lous  of  the  provincial  cities.(lOl)  The  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  this  place  of  the 
breadth  of  three  thousand  feet,  were  united  by  two  bridges  of  sixty  and  of  thirty 
boats,  connected  in  the  middle  stream  by  the  small  island  of  Rouda,  which  was 
covered  with  gardens  and  habitations.(l02)  The  eastern  extremity  of  the 
bridge  was  terminated  by  the  town  of  Babylon  and  the  camp  of  a  Roman 
legion,  which  protected  the  passage  of  the  river  and  the  second  capital  oi 
]%ypt.  This  important  fortress,  which  might  fairly  be  described  as  a  part  of 
A^raphis  or  MUrah^  was  invested  by  the  arms  of  the  lieutenant  of  Omar :  a 
reinforcement  of  four  thousand  Saracens  soon  arrived  in  his  camp ;  and  the 
military  engines,  which  battered  the  walls,  may  be  imputed  to  the  art  and 
labour  of  his  Syrian  allies.  Yet  the  siege  was  protracted  to  seven  months : 
and  the  rash  invaders  were  encompassed  and  threatened  by  the  inundation  ot 
the  Nile. (103)  Their  last  assault  was  bold  and  successful :  they  passed  the 
ditch,  which  had  been  fortified  with  iron  spikesy  applied  their  scaling-ladders, 
entered  the  fortress  with  the  shout  of  *'  God  is  victorious !"  and  drove  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Greeks  to  their  boats  and  the  isle  of  Rouda.  The  spot  was  after- 
ward recommended  to  the  conqueror  by  the  easy  communication  with  the  gulf 
and  the  peninsula  of  Arabia :  the  remains  of  Memphis  were  deserted ;  the  tents 
of  the  Arabs  were  converted  into  permanent  habitations :  and  the  first  mosque 
was  blessed  by  the  presence  of  fourscore  companions  of  Mahomet.  (104)  A  new 
city  arose  in  (heir  camp  on  the  eastward  bank  of  the  Nile ;.  and  the  contiguous 
quarters  of  Babylon  and  Fostat  are  confounded  in  their  present  decay  by  the 
appellation  of  old  Misrah  or  Cairo,  of  which  they  form  an  extensive  suburb. 
Hut  the  name  of  Cairo,  the  town  of  victory,  more  strictly  belong  to  the  modem 
capital,  which  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  Fatimite  caliphs.(105) 
It  has  gradually  receded  from  the  river,  but  the  continuity  of  builaiiKs  may 
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(101)  Btrabo,  an  aeeant«  aad  attonave  ipectalDr,  obaervM  of  HellopoUi,  vwt  itaftwugx  mMmgoc  9 
roAi;  (Geocrapb.  I.  zvii.  p.  1158).  but  of  Memphia  be  declares.  voXts  6'  tfi  itK/ahi  rt  km  nta»6poi  livrtpa 

{sr  AMlttvcpetav  (p.  1181 .)  be  noUces,  however,  tbe  mixture  or  tbe  inhabltanta,  and  the  ruin  of  the  palac«^ 
n  the  proper  Egypt,  Ammianna  enumeratea  MeaiphiB  among  the  four  cltiea,  maximua  urbibus  qutboa 
provincia  nitet  (zziL  16),  aad  the  name  of  Memphia  appeare  with  distinction  in  the  Roman  itinerary  and 


be  traced  by  an  attentive  eye  from  the  monuments  of  Sesostris  to  those  of 
Saladin.riO( 

(101)  Btrabo, 
«oAi(  (Geocrapt 

{sr  AAtlavcpeui 
n  the  proper  I 
provincia  nitet  I 
episcopal  lists. 

(103^  These  rare  and  eurlous  facts,  the  breadth  (39lB  ftet)  and  tbe  bridge  of  tbe  Nile,  are  only  to  be 
found  in  tbe  Danish  traveller  and  the  Nubian  geographer  (p.  96). 

(103)  From  tbe  month  of  April,  the  Nile  bMina  Imperceptibly  to  rise;  the  swell  becomes  sironc  and 
visible  in  the  moon  after  the  summer  solsdce  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat  v.  10,)  and  is  usually  proclaimed  at  Cairo  on 
St.  Peter's  day  (June  29).  A  register  of  thirty  succcaslve  vears  marks  the  greatest  height  of  tbe  waters 
between  July  35  and  August  18  (Maillet,  Descriptione  de  rllgypte,  lettre  il.  p.  67,  &c  Pocock's  descrtp- 
Uon  of  tbe  East,  vol.  i.  p.  900.    Shaw's  Travels,  p:  383). 

(104)  Hurtadl,  Merveiiles  de  TEgypte,  343-450.  He  ezpaUates  on  Uie  subject  wiUi  Uie  zeal  aad 
minuteness  of  a  citizen  and  a  bigot,  and  his  local  traditions  have  a  strong  air  of  truth  and  accuracy. 

(105)  D'Rerbelot,  BlUotbeqne  Orientate,  p.  333. 

(108)  The  position  of  New  and  Old  Cairo  is  well  known,  and  has  been  often  described.  Two  writeia 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern  fiaypt,  have  fixed,  after  a  learned  inquiry,  the 
city  of  Memphis  at  Oixeky  directly  opposite  the  Old  Cairo  (Sicaid,  Nouveauz  Memoires  des  Missions  da 
Levant,  tom.  vl.  p.  5, 6.  Shaw's  Observations  and  Travels,  p.  396—304).  Yet  we  may  not  disregard  the 
authority  or  tbe  arguments  of  Pocock  (vol.  i.  p.  85—41).  Ntebuhr  (Voyagea,  tom.  1.  p.  77— ICW),  and, 
above  all.  of  d'Anville  (Description  de  TEgypte,  p.  Ill,  113.  130—140),  who  have  removed  Memphia 
towards  tiie  village  of  Mohannah,  some  miles  farther  to  the  south.    In  their  heat,  the  disputants  bava 
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[A.  D.  638.1  Yet  the  Arabs,  after  a  glorious  and  proGtable  enterprise,  must 
have  retreated  to  the  desert,  had  they  not  found  a  powerful  alliance  in  the  heart 
of  the  countiy.  The  rapid  conquest  of  Alexander  was  assisted  by  the  super- 
stition and  revolt  of  the  natives :  they  abhorred  their  Persian  oppressors,  the 
disciples  of  the  Magi,  who  had  burnt  the  temples  of  Egypt,  and  feasted  with 
sacrilegious  appetite  on  the  flesh  of  the  god  Apis:(l07)  After  a  period  of  ten 
'centunes.the  same  revolution  was  renewed  by  a  similar  cause :  and  in  the  sup- 
port of  an  incomprehensible  creed,  the  zeal  of  the  Coptic  Christians  was  equally 
ardent.  I  have  already  explained  the  origin  and  prog^ress  of  the  Monopfaysite 
controversy,  and  the  persecution  of  the  emperors,  which  converted  a  sect  into 
a  nation,  aiKi  alienated  Egypt  from  their  religion  and  government.  The  Sara 
cens  were  received  as  the  deliverers  of  the  Jacobite  church ;  and  a  secret  and 
eflectual  treaty  was  opened  during  the  siege  of  Memphis  between  a  victorious 
army  and  a  people  of  slaves.  A  rich  and  noble  iWptiao,  of  the  name  of 
IHokawkas,  had  dissembled  his  faith  to  obtain  the  administration  of  his  pro- 
vince :  in  the  disorders  of  the  Persian  war  he  aspired  to  independence :  the 
embassy  of  Mahomet  ranked  him  among  princes ;  but  he  declined,  with  rich 
gifts  and  ambiguous  compliments,  the  proposal  of  a  new  religion.(l08)  The 
abuse  of  his  trust  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  Heraclius ;  his  submission 
was  delayed  by  arrogance  and  fear;  and  his  conscience  was  prompted  by 
interest  to  throw  himself  on  the  favour  of  the  nation  and  the  support  of  the 
Saracens.  In  his  first  conference  with  Amrou,  he  heard  without  indignation  the 
usual  option  of  the  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword.  "  The  Greeks,"  replied 
Mokawkas,  '^are  determined  to  abide  the  determination  of  the  sword;  but 
with  the  Greeks  I  desire  no  communion,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  and 
I  abjure  for  ever  the  Byzantine  tyrant,  his  synod  oT  Chalcedoo,  and  his  Mel- 
chite  slaves.  For  myself  and  my  brethren,  we  are  resolved- to  live  and  die  in 
the  profession  of  the  gospel  and  unity  of  Christ.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
embrace  the  revelations  of  your  prophet ;  but  we  are  desirous  of  peace,  and 
cheerfully  submit  to  pa^  tribute  and  obedience  to  his  temporal  successors.'^ 
The  tribute  was  ascertained  at  two  pieces  of  gold  for  the  head  of  every  Chris- 
tian ;  but  old  men,  monks,  women,  and  children,  of  both  sexes,  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  were  exempted  from  this  personal  assessment ;  the  Copts  above 
and  below  Memphis  swore  aUegiance  to  the  caliph,  and  promised  a  hospitable 
entertainment  of  three  days  to  ever^  Mussulman  who  should  travel  througn  their 
country.  By  this  charter  of  security,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  tyranny  of  the 
Melchites  was  destroyed  :(109)  the  anathemas  of  St.  Cyril  were  thundered  from 
eveiy  pulpit :  and  the  sacred  edifices,  with  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  were 
restored  to  the  national  communion  of  the  Jacobites,  who  enjoyed  without 
moderation  the  moment  of  triumph  and  revenge.  At  the  pressing  summons  of 
Amrou,  their  patriarch  Benjamin  emeiged  from  his  desert ;  and,  after  the  first 
interview,  the  courteous  Arab  affected  to  declare,  that  he  bad  never  conversed 
with  a  Christian  priest  of  more  innocent  manners  and  a  more  venerable 
aspect.(110)  In  the  march  from  Memphis  to  Alexandria,  the  lieutenant  of 
Omar  intrusted  his  safety  to  the  zeal  and  gratitude  of  the  E^ptians :  the  roads 

Ibcgot  tiiat  Uie  ample  tpace  of  a  metropolia  coven  and  aDolhilatea  Uie  fkr  greater  part  of  the  con- 


(107)  See  Herodotua,  1.  lii.  c  97,  28,  99.  ^lian,  Hfat  Yar.  1.  Iv.  e,  8.  Boidaa  in  iZxof,  torn.  H.  p. 
774.  Diodof.  Sicut.  torn.  ii.  1.  zvU.  p.  197,  edit.  Weaellng.  Tinv  Htp9w  mcdmcofw  us  ra  iMa,  eaya 
Uie  laA  of  tbew  hlKtorians. 

(106)  Mokawkas  sent  the  prophet  two  Coptic  damsels,  with  two  maids,  and  one  eonueb,  an  alabaster 
Tsse,  an  ingot  of  pure  gold,  oil,  boney,  and  the  finest  white  linen  of  Egypt,  with  a  horse,  a  mule,  and  an 
ass,  distinguished  by  their  respective  qualifications.  The  embassy  of  Mahomet  was  despatched  from 
Medina  in  Uie  seventh  year  of  Uie  Hegira  (A.  D.  898).  See  Gagnler  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  IL  p.  9S5, 
SSO.  303),  from  AlJanoabi. 

(100)  The  prefecture  of  Egypt,  and  the  condact  of  the  war,  had  been  Imsled  by  Heraclius  to  the 
patrisrch  Cyrus  (Theophan.  p.  290,  281).  "  In  Spain,"  said  James  II.  "  do  you  not  consult  yonr  priests  t" 
**  We  do,"  replied  the  Catholic  ambassador,  "  and  our  aflkirs  succeed  accordingly.*'  I  know  not  how  to 
relate  the  plans  of  Cyriis,  of  paying  tribute  without  impsiring  the  revenue,  and  of  converUng  Omar  by  his 
marriage  with  the  emperor's  daughter  (Nicephor.  Brevier,  p.  17,  18). 

(110  See  the  life  of  Bei^iamin,  in  Renaudot  (HIsL  Patriarch.  A|i.«andrln.  p.  158—179),  who  baa 
enriched  the  conquest  of  Egypt  wttb  aome  facts  from  tiie  Arabic  text  of  Severns  the  JaooUtt 
bisiorian. 
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«nd  bridges  were  diligently  repaired ;  and  in  every  step  of  his  progress,  be 
could  depend  on  a  constant  supply  of  provisions  and  intelligence.  The  Greeks 
of  Egypt,  whose  numbers  could  scarcely  equal  a  tenth  of  the  natives,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  universal  defection :  they  had  ever  been  hated,  they  were 
DO  longer  feared :  the  magistrate  fled  from  Lis  tribunal,  the  bishop  from  his 
altar ;  and  the  distant  fi^amsons  were  surprised  or  starved  by  the  surrounding- 
multitudes.  Had  not  the  Nile  afforded  a  safe  and  ready  conveyance  to  the  sea« 
not  an  individual  could  have  escaped,  who  by  birth,  or  language,  or  office,  or 
religion,  was  connected  wilh  their  odious  name. 

by  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  the  provinces  of  Upper  Egypt,  a  consi* 
derable  force  was  collected  in  the  island  of  Delta :  the  natural  and  artificial 
channels  of  the  Nile  afforded  a  succession  of  strong  and  defensible  posts ;  and 
the  road  to  Alexandria  was  laboriously  cleared  by  the  victory  of  the  Saracens 
in  two  and  twenty  days  of  general  or  partial  combat.  In  their  annals  of 
conquest,  the  siege  of  Alexanaria(lll)  is  perhaps  the  most  arduous  and  impor- 
tant enterprise.  The  first  trading  city  in  the  world  was  abundantly  replenished 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  defence.  Her  numerous  inhabitants  fought 
for  the  dearest  of  human  rie^hts,  religion  and  property;  and  the  enmity  of  the 
natives  seemed  to  exclude  them  from  the  common  benefit  of  peace  and  tolera- 
tion. The  sea  was  continually  open :  and  if  Heraclius  had  been  awake  to  the 
public  distress,  fresh  armies  of  Romans  and  Barbarians  might  have  been  poured 
into  the  harbour  to  save  the  second  capital  of  the  empire.  A  circumference  of 
ten  miles  would  have  scattered  the  forces  of  the  Greeks,  and  favoured  the 
stratagems  of  an  active  enemy :  but  the  two  sides  of  an  oblong  square  were 
covered  by  the  sea  and  the  lake  Maraeotis,  and  each  of  the  narrow  ends 
exposed  a  front  of  no  more  than  ten  furlongs.  The  efforts  of  the  Arabs  were 
not  inadequate  to  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt  and  the  value  of  the  prize. 
From  the  throne  of  Medina,  the  eyes  of  Omar  were  fixed  on  the  camp  and 
city ;  his  voice  excited  to  arms  the  Arabian  tribes  and  the  veterans  of  Syria : 
and  the  merit  of  a  holy  war  was  recommended  bjr  the  peculiar  fame  and 
fertility  of  Egypt.  Anxious  for  the  ruin  or  expulsion  of  their  tyrants,  the 
faithful  natives  devoted  their  labours  to  the  service  of  Amrou  ;  some  sparks  of 
martial  spirit  were  perhaps  rekindled  by  the  example  of  their  allies :  and  the 
sanguine  hopes  of  Mokawkas  had  fixed  his  sepulchre  in  the  church  of  St.  John 
of  Alexandria.  Eutycbius  the  patriarch  observes,  that  the  Saracens  fought 
with  the  courage  of  lions ;  they  repulsed  the  frequent  and  almost  daily  sallies 
of  the  besieged,  and  soon  assaulted  in  their  turn  the  walls  and  towers  of  the 
ci^.  In  every  attack,  the  sword,  the  banner  of  Amrou,  glittered  in  the  van  of 
the  Moslems.  On  a  memorable  day,  he  was  betra^red  by  his  imprudent  valour; 
his  followers  who  had  entered  the  citadel  were  driven  Sack ;  and  the  general, 
with  a  friend  and  a  slave,  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 
When  Amrou  was  conducted  before  the  prsefect,  he  remembered  his  dignity 
and  foiigot  his  situation :  a  lofty  demeanour,  ana  resolute  language,  revealed 
the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  and  the  battle-axe  of  a  soldier  was  already  raised 
to  strike  off  the  head  of  the  audacious  captive.  His  life  was  saved  by  the 
readiness  of  his  slave,  who  instantly  gave  bis  master  a  blow  on  the  fSce,  and 
commanded  him,  with  an  angry  tone,  to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  his 
superiors.  The  credulous  Greek  was  deceived  ;  he  listened  to  the  offer  of  a 
treaty,  and  his  prisoners  were  dismissed  in  the  hope  of  a  more  respectable 
embassy,  till  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  camp  announced  the  return  of  their 
general,  and  insulted  the  folly  of  the  infidels.  At  length,  after  a  siege  of 
fourteen  months,(113}  and  the  loss  of  three  and  twenty  thousand  men,  the. 

vHl)  The  .ocal  deacrlpUon  of  Aleznndria  te  perfecUy  aMerteloed  by  the  maeier  hand  of  the  firrt  of 
geogrmphera  (d*AnviUe,  Memoir*  sur  rEjnrpie,  p.  59-^63) ;  bat  ire  miiy  borrow  the  ejree  of  the  modem 
iravellera,  more  especially  of  ThevenoC  (Voyafe  aa  Levant,  part  i.  p.  381—385),  Pocoek  (vol.t  p.  S— 1^, 
and  Nlebubr  (Voyage  en  Arable,  torn.  i.  p.  34—43).  Of  the  two  modem  rivala,  Bavary  and  Votiiey,  the 
one  may  amoee,  the  other  will  Instruct 

(113)  Both  Eutycliius  (Annal.  torn.  U.  p.  319).  and  Elmaeln  (HIsL  Baraoen.  p.  9B),  eooeiir  fai  flztag 
the  taking  of  Alexandria  to  Friday  of  the  new  moon  of  Moharram  of  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Heglm 
Otaoeaiber  S9,  A.  D.  S40).    Inreekoning  backwards  fooiiMii  mootiiB  spent  befbrt  Alaxandrta,  sevMi 
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Saracens  prevailed :  the  Greeks  embarked  their  dispirited  and  diminighed 
numbers,  and  the  standard  of  Mahomet  was  planted  on  the  walls  of  the  capita^ 
of  Egypt.  **  I  have  taken  "  said  Amrou  to  the  caliph,  **  the  great  citv  of  the 
West.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its  riches  and 
beauty;  and  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that  it  contains  four  thousand 
palaces,  four  thousand  baths,  four  hundred  theatres  or  places  of  amusement, 
twelve  diousand  shops  for  the  sale  of  vegetable  food,  and  forty  thousand 
(ributaiy  Jews.  The  town  has  been  subdued  by  force  of  arms,  without  treaty 
or  capitulation,  and  the  Moslems  are  impatient  to  seize  the  fruits  of  their  vie* 
toiy.'^(113)  The  commander  of  the  faithful  rejected  with  firmness  the  idea 
of  pillage,  and  directed  his  lieutenant  to  reserve  the  wealth  and  revenue  of  * 
Alexandria  for  the  public  service  and  the  propagation  of  the  faith ;  the  inhabit- 
ants were  numbered  ;  a  tribute  was  imposed ;  the  zeal  and  resentment  of  the 
Jacobites  were  curbed,  and  the  Melchites  who  submitted  to  the  Arabian  ]^oke, 
Vrere  indulged  in  the  obscure  but  tranc^uil  exercise  of  their  worship.^  The  intel- 
ligence of  this  di^raceful  and  calamitous  event  afflicted  the  declming  health  of 
the  emperor ;  andHeraclius  died  of  a  dropsy  about  seven  weeks  after  the  loss 
6f  Alexandria. (t  14)  Under  the  minority  oT  his  crrandson,  the  clamours  of  a 
people,  deprived  of  their  daily  sustenance,  compelled  the  Byzantine  court  to 
undertake  the  recovery  of  the  capital  of  Egypt.  In  the  space  of  four  years, 
the  harbour  and  fortifications  of  Alexandria  were  twice  occupied  bjr  a  fleet  and 
army  of  Romans.  They  were  twice  expelled  by  the  valour  of  Amrou,  who 
Was  recalled  by  the  domestic  peril  from  the  distant  wars  of  Tripoli  and  Nubia. 
But  the  facility  of  the  attempt,  the  repetition  of  the  insult,  and  the  obstinacy 
of  the  resistance,  provoked  him  to  swear,  that  if  a  third  time  he  drove  tlie 
infidels  into  the  sea,  he  would  render  Alexandria  as  accessible  on  all  sides  as 
the  house  of  a  prostitute.  Faithful  to  his  promise,  he  dismantled  several  parts 
of  the  walls  and  towers,  but  the  people  were  spared  in  the  chastisement  of  the 
city,  and  the  mosque  of  Mercy  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  victorious 
general  had  stoi)ped  the  fury  of  his  troops. 

I  should  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  reader,  if  I  passed  in  silence  the  fate 
of  the  Alexandrian  libraiy,  as  it  is  described  by  the  learned  Abulpharagius. 
The  spirit  of  Amrou  was  more  curious  and  liberal  than  that  of  his  brethren, 
and  in  his  leisure  hours  the  Arabian  chief  was  pleased  with  the  conversation  of 
John,  the  last  disciple  of  Ammonius,  and  who  derived  the  surname  of  Philo- 
ponnSf  from  his  laborious  studies  of  grammar  and  philos oph;^.(l  15)  Emboldened 
by  this  familiar  intercourse,  Philoponus  presumed  to  solicit  a  giA,  inestimable 
in  Am  opinion,  contemptible  in  that  of  the  Barbarians ;  the  rojral  libraiy,  which 
alone,  among  the  spoils  of  Alexandria,  had  not  been  appropriated  b^  the  visit 
and  the  seal  of  the  conqueror.  Amrou  was  inclined  to  gratify  the  wish  of  the 
grammarian,  but  his  rigid  integrity  refused  to  alienate  the  minutest  object 
without  the  consent  of  the  calipn ;  and  the  well-known  answer  of  Omar  was 
inspired  by  the  ignorance  of  a  fanatic.  **  If  these  writiiws  of  the  Greeks  agree 
with  the  book  of  God,  they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be  preserved  :  if  they 
disagree,  they  are  pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed.*'  The  sentence  was 
executed  with  blind  obedience :  the  volumes  of  paper  or  parchment  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  four  thousand  baths  of  the  city ;  and  such  was  their  incredible 

BXMithi  tefbre  Babylon,  4tc    Amroa  mig bt  have  invaded  ISgyvi  about  Uie  end  of  Uie  year  638 ;  but  ws 
Are  nrared,  mat  he  entered  the  coantryuie  19th  of  Baynl,  6th  of  June  (Mnrtadl,  Mervelllea  de  rBgyMe, 
;^  ISI.  fiCTiann,  amid  Renaadot,  p.  KB).    The  Saracen,  and  aAerwaid  Lewis  UL  of  France,  halted  «t 
relualttai,  or  Damietta,  daring  the  aeaaon  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 
(1 15)  Eutyeb.  Annid.  toniTTi.  p.  3ie.  319. 

(114)  NotwitlwtandInK  aooM  inoonaiatenciea  of  Tlieopbanea  and  GedrennB,  the  aceoracy  of  PagI 
COrittoL  torn.  ii.  p.  834.)  mt  eztmeted  (kom  Nleephonia  and  the  Chronieon  Orlenlale  the  tme  date  of  th« 
death  oTBeracUiu,  felHruary  lltii.  A.  D.  641,  fifty  dayi  after  the  loai  of  Alezandifa.  A  fourUi  of  ttnt 
tlve  wae  auAclent  to  convey  tlie  inteUicence. 

(115)  Many  treatiaee  of  thia  lover  of  tobour  (^tKoinm)  are  atill  eitant ;  but  fbr  readera  of  the  preaeht 
Me,  the  printed  and  aapoMiahed  are  nearly  in  the  nune  predicamenL  Hoees  and  Ariatotle  ara 
mt  -cMef  oUeeta  of  tola  verboae  eoanmentariea,  one  of  which  is  dated  aa  early  aa  Hay  JOth,  A.  Dl 
0n  tiPabrle.  BlUiot  Gvac.  UMn.  ix.  p.  4SD  i60.)  A  modern  (John  Le  Clerc),  wlw  sonwtiinea  aiiwnmit 
theeane  naaM^  waa  equal  to  old  rhUopoaua  in  diUgenoe,  and  far  auperior  in  good  eenae  and  nal 
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SMihitttde*  that  six  months  were  barehr  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  tlus 
precious  fuel.  Since  the  Dynasties  ot  Abulpharagius(ll6')  have  been  given  to 
the  world  in  9^  Latin  version,  the  tale  has  been  repeatealj  transcribed ;  and 
«vei7  schoLar*  with  pious  indignation,  has  deplored  the  irreparable  shipwreck 
of  ibe  learomg,  the  arts,  and  the  genius,  of  antiauitj.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
strongly  tempted  to  deny  both  we  fact  and  the  consequences/  The  fact  is 
indeed  marvellous;  *'Read  and  wonder l"  says  the  historian  himself:  and 
the  solitary  report  of  a  stranger  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  six  hundred  yeais 
^m  the  confines  of  Media,  is  overbalanced  by  the  silence  of  two  annalists  of  a 
more  early  date,  both  Christians,  both  natives  of  Effypt,  and  the  most  ancient 
•of  whom,  the  patriarch  Eutychius,  has  amply  described  the  conquest  of 
Alexamlria.(ll7) 

The  ririd  sentence  of  Omar  is  repugnant  to  the  sound  and  orthodox  precepts 
-o(  the  Mahometan  casuists :  they  expiessly  declare,  that  the  religious  books 
•of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  which  are  acquired  by  the  right  of  war,  should 
tiever  be  committed  to  the  flames ;  and  that  the  works  of  pro&oe  science, 
historians  or  poets,  physicians  or  philosophers,  may  be  lawfully  applied  to  the 
use  tff  the  faitbful.(ll8)  A  more  destructive  seal  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  the  firat  successors  of  Mahomet ;  yet  in  this  instance,  the  conflagration  would 
have  speedily  expired  in  the  deficiency  of  materials.  I  shall  not  recapitulate 
Jthe  disasters  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  the  involuntary  flame  that  was  kindled 
hj  Cesar  in  bi8owndefence,(119)  or  the  mischievous  bigotry  of  the  Christians 
who  studied  to  destroy  the  monuments  of  idolatr3[^,(l30)  Eut  if  we  gradually 
descend  from  the  age  of  the  Antonines  to  that  of  Theodosius,  we  shall  leani 
from  a  chain  of  contemporaiy  witnesses,  tbait  the  roval  palace  aiid  the  temple 
4>f  Serapis  no  longer  contained  the  four,  or  the  seven  oundred  thousand  volumed. 
which  iiad  been  assembled  by  the  curiosity  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Ptok- 
4nies.(l2i)  Perhaps  the  church  and  seat  of  the  patriarchs  might  be  enriched 
with  a  repository  of  books ;  but  if  the  ponderous  mass  of  Arian  and  Monopi^- 
•site  controversy  were  indeed  consumed  in  the  public  batbs,(122)  a  philosopber 
may  allow,  with  a  smile,  that  it  was  ultimately  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  man- 
kiod  I  sincerely  regret  the  more  valuable  libraries  which  have  been  involved 
in  the  ruin  of  the  RcMnan  empire :  but  when  I  seriously  compute  the  lapse  ot 
u^es,  the  waste  of  ignorance,  ana  the  calamities  of  war,  our  treasures  rather 
than  our  kuses,  are  the  object  of  my  surprise.  Many  curious  and  interesting 
/acts  are  burkd  in  oblivion ;  the  three  great  historians  of  Rome  have  been 
tiansmitted  to  our  hands  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  we  are  deprived  of  man^ 
Bleasing  compositions  of  the  lyric,  iambic,  and  dramatic  poetry  of  the  Greeks. 
Vet  we  should  gratefully  remember,  that  the  mischances  of  time  and  accident 
bave  spared  the  classic  works  to  which  the  suffrage  of  antiquity(lS3)  ha4 
adjudged  the  first  place  of  genius  and  gk>iy :  the  teachers  of  ancient  Knowledge 

(110)  Abplpteng.  Dynait  p.  114,  ▼«».  PMoek.  Audi  quM  faetum  sit  M  mlmre.  It  would  b«  eoAai 
40  aMnnentta  the  modrnmi  who  have  wondered  and  believed,  but  I  m«f  diellqgQieh  with  lioDoa  Ibe 
.nUoBAl  jikftpdclflin  of  Jleiuiad(»t  (Hiit.  AJe^  pauifusbf  p.  170) :  biatoria. .  •  .babet  aUquid  om^ov  ut  Ant 
bfbuafaminareeat. 

<117)  Thii  cttriflue  aneedote  win  be  vatalyaought  in  tIM  aanalaof  EntfOOm  and  the  Satacenie  lilaery 
of  Ebnacln.  The  eilence  of  Abolfeda,  M urtadi,  and  a  crowd  of  Mootema,  ia  lees  conduaive  (torn  their 
dgnoranee  of  OhrMan  Miaratore. 

r  IIS)  See  Keland,  de  Jime  Mitttari  Mohammedanonun,  in  Ua  thinl  volame  of  Diveitalioaf,  p.  37.  Tte 
«ea«>n  Sir  not  bvralng  the  relfgioaa  hooka  of  Uie  Jewe  or  OhriiUaaai  ia  derived  firoa  Ite  raepeet  thai  ia 
due  to  the  iMm«  of  Ood. 


(119)  Conmilt  Uie  collecdona  of  Frensbelm  (SapplemeDt.  Livian.  c.  IS.  43,}  and  Ueher  (Annal.  9. 418). 
Uyj  Mawelf  had  etyled  the  AtaEandrian  Ubrary,  etagaaiiv  npim  eansqiie  egnsiwn  omw;  a  Hheral 
«neomlum,  for  which  he  io  pertly  critleiaed  by  the  nanow  atoiciaan  of  flaoeca  <De  TiMquiiUtaia  AMmlk 
«c.  9),  wboM  wladom,  on  tbia  ooeneion,  deviatee  Into  imTirwn 

(190)  flee  Ihio  bieloiy,  vol.  il.  p.  418. 

(ttl)  Atttaa  OeHioe  (Noetee  AtUos,  vl.  17).  Aamtamu  Maieelliaua  (nIL  M)««hI  QnMtee  CL  vl.  e.  IS^ 
They  aH  apeak  la  tiMpA#f  lenae,  and  the  worda  of  AmmluMu  are  raBMitebiyMong:  Alanine  nihliinhaig 
fnnamerabilee ;  et  loquitur  moaoineBlonwi  veieram  oonclnena  lldtaai  ^c 

(UH)  teoaodot  anaweiv  for  Tenioiw  of  the  BiMe,  Hexapla  OaUmm  Pmtrtm,  Oommeniariee,  te.  <p. 
m.  Our  Alexandrian  H0.,  if  U  cane  Unon  Egypt,  and  not  Aom  CamtmtJIneyle  or  JDonol  Mkim 
^WeMleln,  Protraom.  ad  N.T.  p.a,  Ifcc),  might  aMat»%  be  among  then. 

(US)  I  have  often  perased  wfth  pleamre  a  ehapcer  of  Ouintilian  (laetltiit.  Ofatoi.  m,  1),  in  ■Mill  "  ' 
Indleioue  eritie  enomeratee  and  appreciatee  Um  Mriei  of  Greek  and  Latin 
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who  are  still  extant,  bad  perused  and  compared  the  writingps  of  their  prede- 
cessors ;(1S4)  nor  can  it  fairly  he  presumed  that  any  important  truth,  any  usefal 
discovery  in  art  or  nature,  has  been  snatched  away  from  the  curiosity  of 
modem  ages. 

In  the  administration  of  Egypt,(l25)  Amrou  balanced  the  demands  of  justice 
and  policy ;  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  law,  who  were  defended  by  God  ; 
and  of  the  people  of  the  alliance,  who  were  protected  by  man.  In  the  recent 
tumult  of  conquest  and  deliverance,  the  tongue  of  (he  Copts  and  the  sword  ol* 
the  Arabs  were  most  adverse  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  province.  To  the 
former,  Amrou  declared,  that  faction  and  falsehood  would  be  doubly  chastised- 
by  the  punishment  of  the  accusers,  whom  he  should  detest  as  nis  personal 
enemies,  and  by  the  promotion  of  their  innocent  brethren,  whom  their  envy 
had  laboured  to  injure  and  supplant  He  excited  the  latter  by  the  motives  of 
relig;ion  and  honour,  to  sustain  tne  dignity  of  their  character,  to  endear  themselves 
by  a  modest  and  temperate  conduct  to  God  and  the  caliph,  to  spare  and  protect 
a  people  who  had  trusted  to  their  faith,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the 
legitimate  and  splendid  rewards  of  their  victory.  In  the  management  of  the 
revenue  he  disapproved  the  simple  but  oppressive  mode  of  a  capitation,  and 
preferred  with  reason  a  proportion  of  taxes,  deducted  on  eveiy  branch  from  the- 
clear  profits  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  A  third  part  of  the  tribute  was- 
appropriated  to  the  annual  repairs  of  the  dykes  and  canals,  so  essential  to  the 

Subiic  welfare.  Under  his  administration  the  fertility  of  Egypt  supplied  the 
earth  of  Arabia :  and  a  string  of  camels,  laden  with  com  and  provisions, 
covered  almost  without  an  interval  the  long  road  from  Memphis  to  Medina.Clse^) 
But  the  genius  of  Amrou  soon  renewed  the  maritime  communication,  whicb 
had  been  attempted  or  achieved  b^  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies  or  the  Cesars ;. 
and  a  canal,  at  least  eiehty  miles  m  length,  was  opened  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Red  Sea.*  This  inland  navigation,  whicn  would  have  ioined  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  ocean,  was  soon  discontinued  as  useless  and  dangerous :  the 
throne  was  removed  from  Medina  to  Damascus ;  and  the  Grecian  Beets  might 
have  explored  a  passage  to  the  holy  cities  of  Arabia.  (127) 

Of  his  new  conquest  the  caliph  Omar  had  an  imperfect  knowledge  from  the 
voice  of  fame  and  the  legends  of  the  Koran.  He  requested  that  his  lieutenant 
would  place  before  his  eyes  the  realm  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Amalekites  ;  and  the 
answer  of  Amrou  exhibits  a  lively  and  not  unfaithful  j^icture  of  that  singular 
countiy.(lS8)  **  O  commander  of  the  faithful,  Egypt  is  a  compound  of  black 
earth  and  green  plants,  between  a  pulverized  mountain  and  a  red  sand.  The 
distance  from  Syene  to  the  sea  is  a  month's  journey  for  a  horseman.  Along  the 
▼alley  descends  a  river,  on  which  the  blessing  of^the  Most  H%h  reposes  both 
in  the  evening  and  the  morning,  and  which  rises  and  falls  with  we  revolution  o( 
the  sun  and  moon.  When  the  annual  dispensation  of  Providence  unlocks  the 
springy  and  fountains  that  nourish  the  earth,  the  Nile  rolls  his  swelling  and 
MMinaing  waters  through  the  realm  of  Egypt :  the  fields  are  overspread  by  the 
salutary  flood :  and  the  villages  communicate  with  each  other  in  their  painted 
barks.  The  retreat  of  the  inundation  deposites  a  fertiliting  mud  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  various  seeds  :  the  crowds  of  husbandmen  who  blacken  the  land 

(134)  Soeh  u  Galea,  PUny,  ArittoUe,  &c  On  Uiit  labject  Wotton  (RefectioM  on  Miel«Dt  and  moden 
LMrnlng,  p.  85-05,)  argim  wlUi  aolld  aenae,  aiainat  tbe  lively  eiotle  feadaa  of  Sir  WUliaai  Temple. 
TIw  coDieoipt  of  Uie  Greeka  for  Bmrbmie  acieoce.  would  aearcely  admk  tiie  Indian  or  Bihiopic  books 
Into  Um  library  of  Alexandria;  nor  la  It  proved  Uiat  philoaopliy  haa  anaiaiiied  any  real  loaa  ftoaa 
Uieir  f— •  — 


(185)  Thia  corioua  and  aaUieQtie  Inieliigence  of  Mnrtadi  (p.  964— 980.)  baa  aol  been  dlacovered  eilhcp 
by  Mr.  Oekley,  or  by  Uie  aelf-aolllclent  eompHera  of  Uie  Modern  Univeraal  Hiatory. 

(196)  Eutychiiia,  Annal.  torn.  ii.  p.  390.    Etauacin,  HIaL  Baracen.  p.  35. 

(197)  On  theae  t^seure  canala,  the  reader  may  try  to  aatiafy  himaelf  from  d*Anyilie  (Mem.  aur  FEfyple^ 
fi-  lOS— 110. 194. 138),  and  a  learned  tbeala  maintained  and  prlated  at  Straaburs,  in  tbe  year  ITTD  (Jungen 
donuB  Barium  flavloramque  molimina,  p.  30—47. 88—70/.  Even  the  auplne  Turka  have  agitated  llM 
old  project  of  JoikUng  the  two  aeaa.  (Memoirea  du  Baron  de  Tott,  torn.  Iv.) 

(198)  A  araall  voluiQe,  dca  Mervelllet,  Jtc  de  rEftypte,  oompoaed  In  the  xiiiUi  century  by  Murtadi  of 
Cairo,  and  traoaiated  ftom  an  Arabic  MS.  of  cardinal  Maaarln,  waa  pubMabod  by  Pierre  VaUer,  Parte. 
1068.  Tbe  aoiioaiUeaof  Egypt  are  wild  and  legendary ;  but  the  writer  deMrvM  credit  end  eateem  ftr 
•^  IOC  of  the  oonqnmCa  and  geography  of  hia  native  country  (aea  the  ooneapondenoe  of  Anirott. 

r,  p.97»-9t»X 
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may  be  compared  to  a  swann  of  industrious  ants  ;  and  their  native  indolence 
IS  (Quickened  by  the  lash  of  the  taskmaster,  and  the  promise  of  the  flowers  and 
fruits  of  a  plentiful  increase.  Their  hooe  is  seldom  deceived  ;  but  the  riches 
which  they  extract  from  the  wheat,  the  barley,  and  the  riccf  the  lugumes,  the 
fruit-trees,  and  the  cattle,  are  unequally  shared  between  those  who,  labour  and 
those  who  possess.'  Accordine^  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  face  of  the 
country  is  adorned  with  a  silver  wave,  a  verdant  emtrdUL,  and  the  deep  yellow 
of  a  golden  harvest."(t39)  Yet  this  beneficial  order  is  sometimes  interrupted ;. 
and  the  long^  delay  and  sudden  swell  of  the  river  in  the  first  year  of  the  con- 
quest might  afford  some  colour  to  an  edifying  fable.  It  is  said,  that  the  annual 
sacrifice  of  a  virgin(130)  h^d  been  interdicted  by  the  piety  of  Omar ;  and  that 
the  Nile  lay  sullen  and  inactive  in  his  shallow  bed,  till  the  mandate  of  the  calipb 
was  cast  into  the  obedient  stream,  which  rose  in  a  single  night  to  the  height  of 
sixteen  cubits.  The  admiration  of  the  Arabs  for  their  new  conquest  encouraged 
the  license  of  their  romantic  spirit.  We  may  read,  in  the  gravest  authors,  that 
Egypt  was  crowded  with  twenty  thousand  cities  and  villages  :(131)  ihaty  ex* 
elusive  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  the  Copts  alone  were  found,  on  the  assessment, 
six  millions  of  tributair  subjects,^! 32)  or  twenty  millions  of  either  sex,  and  of 
every  age  :  Ihal  three  hundred  millions  of  gold  or  silver  were  annually  paid  to: 
the  treasury  of  the  ca]ipb.(133)  Our  reason  must  be  startled  by  these  extravagant 
assertions ;  and  they  will  become  more  palpable,  if  we  assume  the  compasa 
and  measure  of  extent  of  the  habitable  ground  ;  a  valley  fjx>m  the  tropic  tO' 
Memphis,  seldom  broader  than  twelve  mues,  ana  the  triangle  of  the  Delta,  a 
flat  surface  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  square  leagues,  compose  a  twelAh  part 
of  the  magnitude  of  France.(134)  A  more  accurate  research  will  justify  a  more- 
reasonable  estimate.  The  three  hundred  millioro,  created  by  the  error  of  a 
scribe,  are  reduced  to  the  decent  revenue  of  lour  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  of  which  nine  hundred  thousand  were  consumed  by 
the  pay  of  the  soldier9.(135)  Two  authentic  lists  of  the  present  and  of  the 
twelfth  century,  are  circnmscribed  within  the  respectable  number  of  twa 
thousand  seven  hundred  villages  and  towns.(136)    After  a  long  residence  at 

OSSf)  In  a  twenty  yean'  reiktence  at  Cairo,  tbe  coneul  M alDcl  had  contemplated  that  varying  leene^ 
the  Nile  (lettre  u.  particularly  p.  70.  75) ;  the  fertility  of  the  land,  (lettre  Iz.)    Prom  a  eoUege  at  Oai»> 
feridge,  the  poetic  eye  of  Gmr  bad  mm  the  same  objects  with  a  keener  gtaaee : 
What  wonder  in  the  sultry  climes  that  spread, 
Where  Nile,  redundant  o*er  his  summer  bed, 
From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings, 
And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  wat'ry  wings; 
If  with  adventTroos  oar,  and  ready  sail, 
The  dusky  Mople  drive  before  the  gale : 
Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighbouring  cities  ride, 
That  rise  and  gtttter  o'er  the  ambient  tide. 

(Mason's  Works,  and  Memoirs  of  Gray,  p.  199. 900.; 
(lap)  Mortadi,  p.  164—107.    The  reader  will  not  easUy  credit  a  human  sacrifloe  undsr  die  ChrialiaB 
•mperors,  or  a  miracle  of  tbe  sueoessors  of  Mahomet. 

(131)  Maillet,  DescrtpHon  de  TBgypte,  p.  S.  He  mentkms  this  nomber  as  the  MstsMn  opinion ;  and 
adds,  Uiat  the  genemlity  of  these  villages  contain  two  or  Uiree  thousand  pereons,  and  that  many  of  Oieiii 
are  more  populous  than  onr  large  dtles. 

(138)  Eutyeh.  Annal.  torn.  It.  p.  3ua  311.  The  twenty  millions  aie  eompnted  from  the  following  data; 
one-iweUUi  of  mankind  above  stxtir,  one-third  below  sixteen,  the  proportton  of  men  to  women  as  seven 
teen  to  sixteen  (Recherches  sur  la  Population  de  la  France,  p.  71, 7S).  Thepresident  Goguet  (Ortgine  dep 
Arts.  4kc  torn.  Hi.  p.  96.  Jbc;  bestows  twenty-seven  millions  on  ancient  Eitypt,  because  tbe  seventeen 
hundred  companions  of  Besostris  were  bom  on  the  same  day. 

(133)  Blmacln,  Hist  Saracen,  p.  9iB ;  and  this  gross  lump  Is  swallowed  without  scruple  by  d*Herbel0t 
(BiblioL  Orient,  p.  1031),  Artuthoot  (Tables  of  ancient  Coins,  p.  908),  and  de  Guignes  (Hist  des  Buns,, 
torn.  ili.  p.  J35).  They  might  allege  tbe  not  less  extravagant  liberality  of  Applao  in  favour  of  the  Ptole- 
_  .     ., *_.._- *. .^^_ -.*.«*._. . -..w      near 300. million* 

_  (Bernard  de  Fon- 

tlq.  p.  leS). 


mies  Un  pnefat)  of  seventy-four  myriads,  740,000  ttlents,  an  unusual  income  of  185,  or  near  2 
of  pounds  sterhog,  according  as  we  reckon  by  the  Egyptian  or  the  Alexandrian  talent  (Bern 
deribua  Aiitlq.  p.  IBS). 

(134)  S«e  the  measurement  of  d*Anvine.  (Mem.  sur  TEgypte,  p.  83,  Jbc)  After  some  peevish  cavils, 
M.  Pauw  (Recherches  sur  les  EgypUens,  torn.  1.  p.  11&~181,)  can  only  enlarge  his  reckoning  to  S8S0 
square  leagues. 

(135}  Renaudot,  Hist  Patriarch.  Alexand.  p.  334,  who  calls  the  common  reading  or  version  of  Elmaeln, 
arror  UhrarU.  His  own  emendation,  4.300,000  pieces,  in  the  Ixth  century  jnalntains  a  probable  medium 
between  the  3,000,000  which  the  Arabs  acquired  by  the  oooqutet  of  Egypt  (Idem,  p.  168),  and  the 
8,400,000  which  the  sultan  of  Ooostantinople  levied  In  the  last  century  (Pietro  della  VaUe,  tom.  i.  p.  398; 
Thevenot,  part  i.  p.  894),  Pauw  (Recherches,  tom.  11.  p.  365—373,)  gradually  raiies  the  revenue  of  the 
Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Ckssare,  from  six  to  fifteen  millions  of  German  crowns. 

(136)  'The  Ust  of  Schultem  (Index  Geograph.  ad  calcem  Vit  Saladln.>  5,)  contains  8386  placai ,  thlO 
of  d'Anville  (Mem.  sor  1  Egypto,  p.  99,)  fVom  the  dlvaa  of  Cniro,  eawnersics  9600 
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Oairoy  a  French  consul  has  ventured  to  assign  about  four  millions  of  Maiiometaniy 
Christians,  and  Jews,  for  the  ample,  though  not  incredible,  scope,  of  the  popq 
lation  of  Egypt.flS?) 

[A.  D.  647.]  IV.  The  conquest  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlanta 
•ocean,(138)  was  first  attempted  by  the  arms  of  the  caliph  Othraan.  The  pious 
design  was  approved  by  the  companions  of  Mahcwnet  and  the  chiefk  of  the 
tribes  ;  and  twenty  thousand  Arabs  marched  from  Medina,  with  the  gifts  and 
the  blessinjB^s  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  They  were  joined  in  we  camp 
of  Memphis  by  twenty  thousand  of  their  countrymen ;  and  the  conduct  of  the 
^ar  was  intr  jsted  to  Abdallah,(139)  the  son  oi  Said,  and  the  fosterbrother  ol 
the  caliph,  who  had  lately  supplanted  the  conqueror  and  lieutenant  of  Egypt 
Yet  the  favour  of  the  prince,  and  the  merit  of  his  favourite,  could  not  obliterate 
4he  guilt  of  his  apostacy.  The  early  conversion  of  AbdaUah,  and  his  skilful 
pen,  bad  recommended  nim  to  the  important  office  of  transcribing  the  sheets  o{ 
the  Koran  :  he  betraved  his  trust,  corrupted  the  text,  derided  the  errors  which 
be  hadmaae,andfleatoM«cca  to  escape  the  justice,  and  expose  the  ignorancey 
of  the  apostle.  After  the  conquest  of  Mecca,  he  fell  prostrate  at  tl^  feet  oi 
Mahomet :  his  tears,  and  the  entreaties  of  Othman,  extorted  a  reluctant  pardon ; 
but  the  prophet  declared  that  he  had  bo  long  hesitated,  to  allow  time  lor  some 
zealous  disciple  to  avenge  his  kgury  in  the  blood  of  the  apostate.  With 
apparent  fidelity  and  effective  merit,  be  served  the  religion  which  it  was  no 
toiler  his  interest  to  desert :  his  birth  and  talents  gave  him  an  honourable  rac^ 
among  the  Koreish  ;  and,  in  a  nation  of  cavaliy,  AbdaUah  was  renowned  as 
the  lK)ldest  and  most  dexterous  liorseman  of  Arabia.  At  the  head  of  forty 
thousand  Moslems,  he  advanced  from  Egypt  into  the  unknown  countries  of  the 
West.  The  sands  of  Barca  might  be  impervious  to  a  Roman  legion ;  but  the 
Arabs  were  attended  by  their  faithful  camels ;  and  the  natives  of  the  desert 
beheld  without,  tenor  v»  familiar  aspect  of  the  soil  and  climate.  After  a 
painful  march,  they  pitched  their  tents  before  the  wall  of  Tripoli,(l40)  a 
maritime  city  in  wbich  the  natMy  the  wealth,  and  the  inhabitants,  of  toe  pro- 
vince had  gradually  centred,  and  vrhich  now  maintains  the  third  rank  arooiy 
the  states  oT  Barbary.  A  reinforcement  of  Greeks  was  surprised  and  cut  in 
pieces  on  the  seashore ;  but  the  fortifications  of  Tripoli  resisted  the  first  assaults ; 
and  the  Saracens  were  tempted  by  the  approach  of  the  prefect  Gregory(141) 
to  relinquish  the  labours  of  the  siege  for  the  perils  and  the  hopes  of  a  decisive 
action.  If  his  standard  was  followed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  the  regular  bands  of  the  empire  must  have  been  lost  in  the  naked  and 
disorderiy  crowd  of  African  Moors,  who  formed  the  strength,  or  rather  the 
numbers,  of  his  host.  He  rejected  with  Indignation  the  option  of  the  Koran  or 
the  tributa ;  and,  during  several  days,  the  two  anniea  were  fiercely  engaged 

(137)  Sep  M aillet  rDetcription  de  TEgypte,  p.  88),  who  Meait  lo  Btgm  vrith  candour  and  iadgment.  1 
am  moch  betteraaUnfied  witii  tbeolaervathMM  than  wkh  tto  reading  of  Uie  French  conaul.  He  waa  igno- 
rant of  Greek  and  Latin  Maramre,  and  Usihncjr  la  too  much  delighted  wiUi  the  ficUona  of  Uie  Araba. 
Their  beet  knowledge  is  collected  by  Abulfeda  (Dew^pi.  Egypt.  Arab,  et  LaL  A  Job.  David  IflcbadMa, 
Gotdngs,  4io.  1776) ;  and  In  two  reeant  vafaaas  into  Bgypt,  we  ara  amiiaad  by  Savary,  and  uatnicted  by 
Volney.    I wlah the laitar could tratrel over tiegloba. 

(13^  My  eonqaert  of  Africa  Is  drawn  fttNu  two  French  Inlarpiaten  of  Axabie  literature,  Cardonna 
!(Hlgt.  de  TAfrique  et  da  PEepagBa  aaua  la  Domfanilon  dee  Arabaa,  torn.  i.  p.  S-6S),  and  Otter  (filet,  de 
r Academic  dea  Inacrlptione,  torn.  ixi. j^  111—195,  and  136).  TlMgr  derive  their  principal  InfiirmaUon 
Trom  Novaici,  who  compoeed,  A.  D.  ISl,  an  Emnrdopedia  in  ome  than  twenty  v<damec.  The  live 
4feneral  paria,  suooenrively  treat,  i.  PhyileB,  S.  Iton,  3.  Anlaude,  4.  Planta,  and,  5.  Hiitoiy;  and  the 
African  aAin  are  dtocneMd  in  the  vlth  ehapler  of  the  vUi  aeetion  of  thia  laat  part  (Beiake,  Prodidagmata 
M  Ilagji  ChallliB  Tabulaa,  p.  931—834).  Aaoag  the  older  hiatoilam  who  are  quoted  by  Novaifi,  we  may 
diatingulah  Uie  original  narralive  of  a  aoidler  who  tod  the  van  of  tiieMealenw. 

(139)  See  Uie  hietoiy  of  AbdaUah,  in  Abulfeda  (Viu  Mohammed,  p.  100),  and  Gagnier  (Vie  da 
llabomet.  torn.  lil.  p.  4»— 48).  ■^ 

(140)  The  province  and  chy  of  Tripoli  am  deeeribed  by  Leo  AlHeaaua  (in  Navigatione  et  Viaggl  dl 
Samualo,  torn.  1.  VeoeUa,  ISSO,  fd.  76  verso)  and  Mannd  (DeacripUon  de  r  Afrique,  torn.  ti.  p.  568).  The 
lint  of  theea  wrltere  was  a  Moor,  a  aeholar,  and  a  tmveller,  who  cr>mpoaed  or  tranahted  hie  African  geo- 
graphy in  a  etaie  of  captivity  at  Borne,  where  he  Imd  aaeumffd  the  mate  and  religion  of  Pope  LfCo  X.  b 
a  atmilar  captivity  amona  the  Moon,  the  Spaniard  Mannol,  a  loldter  of  Charlea  V.  compiled  hie  deecr  p- 
akm  of  AfHca,  translated  by  d*Ablancourt  into  French.  (Parle,  1687, 3  vota.  4U>.)  Mannol  had  read  and 
aeen,  bat  he  la  deadtute  of  the  curiotte  and  eztenrive  obeervation  which  aboundi  in  the  original  work  of 
Leo  the  African. 

(141)  Theophanea,  who  mentlone  the  defeat,  ratlier  than  the  death,  of  Gregory.  He  fan 
with  tte  name  of  Tvpon^^f ;  ha  l|ad  probably  aaHunad  the  puipla  (Chronogiaph.  p.  9BS>, 
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ifoin  the  dawn  of  ligfat  to  Ibe  hour  of  noon,  when  their  fatigue  and  the  eicenm 
heat  oompelled  them  to  seek  shelter  and  refreshment  in  their  respective  camps. 
The  daughter  of  Ore^iy,  a  maid  of  incomparable  beauty  and  spirit,  is  said  to 
have  foueht  by  his  side :  from  her  earliest  youth  she  was  trained  to  mount  on 
horseback,  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  wield  the  scimeter ;  and  the  richness  of  her 
arms  and  apparel  was  conspicuous  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle.  Her 
band,  with  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  was  offered  for  the  head  of  the 
Arabian  general,  and  the  youths  of  Africa  were  excited  by  the  prospect  of  the 

glorious  prise.    At  the  pressing  solicitation  of  his  brethren,  Abdallah  withdrew 
is  person  from  the  field ;  but  the  Saracens  were  discouraged  by  the  retreat  at 
their  leader  and  the  repetition  of  these  equal  or  unsuccessfiil  conflicts. 

A  noble  Arabian,  who  afterward  became  the  adversaiy  of  Ali  and  the  father 
of  a  caliph,  had  sienalized  his  valour  in  Egypt,  and  Zobeir(14S)  was  the  fiiat 
who  planted  a  scaling-ladder  against  the  walls  of  Babylon.  In  the  African 
war  be  was  detached  from  the  standard  of  Abdallah.  On  the  news  of  the 
battle,  Zobeir,  with  twelve  companions,  cut  his  way  through  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks,  and  pressed  forward,  without  tasting  either  food  or  repose,  to  paitake 
of  the  dangers  of  his  brethren.  He  cast  bis  eyes  round  the  field :  **  Where,'' 
said  he,  '*  is  our  general  f  **  In  fais  tent.**  **  Is  the  tent  a  station  for  the  general 
of  the  Moslems  i"  Abdallah  represented  with  a  blush  the  importance  of  bis 
own  life,  and  the  temptation  that  was  held  forth  by  the  Koman  prasfoct 
*'  Retort,"  said  Zobeir,  ^  on  the  infidels  their  uneenerous  attempt.  Proclaim 
threusfh  the  renks,  that  the  head  of  Gregory  shall  be  repaid  with  his  captire 
daughter,  and  the  equal  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold.*'  To 
the  courage  and  discretion  of  Zobeir  the  Heutenant  of  the  caliph  intrusted  the 
execution  of  his  own  stratagem,  which  inclined  the  lon^-disputed  balance  in 
favour  of  the  Saracens.  Supplying  by  activity  and  artifice  the  deficiency  of 
numbers,  a  part  of  their  forces  lay  concealed  in  their  tents,  while  the  remainder 
pmkNiged  an  irregular  skirmish  with  the  enemy,  till  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens.  On  both  sides  they  retired  with  fainting  steps :  their  horses  were 
imbridled,  their  armour  was  laid  aside,  and  the  hostile  nations  prepared,  or 
aeemed  to  prepare,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  evening,  and  the  encounter  of  the 
ensuing  day.  On  a  sudden,  the  charge  was  sounded :  the  Arabian  camp  poured 
forth  a  swarm  of  fresh  and  intrepid  warriors ;  and  tne  long  line  of  the  Greeks  , 
and  Africans  was  surprised,  assaulted,  overturned,  by  new  squadrons  of  the 
faithful,  who,  to  the  eye  of  fanaticism,  m^ht  appear  as  a  oand  of  arisels 
descended  from  the  sicy.  The  prsfect  himself  was  slain  by  the  hand  of 
Zobeir:  his  daughter,  who  sought  revenge  and  death,  was  surroumM  and 
made  prisoner ;  and  the  fugitives  involved  in  their  disaster  the  town  of  Sufetula, 
to  which  they  escaped  from  the  sabres  and  lances  of  the  Arabs.  Sufetula  was 
built  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  Carthage  ^  a  gentle  declivitr 
18  watered  by  a  mnning  stream,  and  shaded  by  a  grove  of  jumpeMrees ;  and, 
m  tiie  ruins  of  a  triumphal  arch,  a  portico,  and  three  temples  of  the  Corinthian 
erder,  curiosity  may  yi»t  admire  the  magnificence  of  the  Romans. (143)  After 
the  fall  of  this  opulent  city,  the  provincials  and  Barbarians  implorea  on  all  sides 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  His  vanity  or  his  zeal  might  be  flattered  by  offers 
•f  trifaiute  or  professions  of  faith :  but  fiis  losses,  his  fatigues,  and  the  prog^reSB 
of  an  epidemical  disease,  prevented  a  solid  establishment ;  and  the  Saracens, 
after  a  campakn  x>f  fifteen  months,  retreated  to  the  confines  of  E^pt,  with  the 
captives  and  the  wealth  of  their  African  expedition.  The  caliph's  fifth  was 
granted  to  a  favourite,  on  the  nominal  pajrment  of  five  hundred  thousand  i>ieces 
of  gold  ;(144)  but  the  state  was  doubly  injured  by  this  fallacious  tramaction,  il' 

•  (len  8ee  ta  Oektof  (Htai.«f  tlie  Snwm,  voL  U.  p.  49,)  U»  denh  of  Zokaif,  wUdi  wm  honmirad 
withlliemmof  AU,aciimtwhoiniietaadnMled.  JKcvatonrtttteriafscr  BaliylM,ir  todMdUto 
«to  iraie  pernMi  oMMtoiMd  by  emrelitai  ( AbmI.  torn.  IL  p.  306). 

(143)  Sbaw*sTr»vela,  |i.  118, 119. 

(141)  mmlea«Bpcks«ra  Abalfida,tntlMW,et«lrmdOMftl»;  4iMaioMMNiOlkaMi,iJuiiioiBlM 
wia—>«  frio  prti  ^btmm  wrmrle  pnmabat  (AmwI.  Merttm. ».  18).  Baweta  (In  bto  ohMdr  veiw 
iioi^p.ao,)aeeiiMtoraporttteiamJob.  WteaUw Anb»bailBtedciwpiriMe«rOiaMB,ll«lo«dfelfa 
n  UMv  MHalogtt*  of  grievuiMi 
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each  foot-soldier  had  shared  one  thousand,  and  each  boneman  three  thousand 
pieces,  in  the  real  division  of  the  plunder.  The  author  of  the  death  of  Gre- 
eoiy  was  expected  to  have  claimea  the  most  precious  reward  of  the  victoiy : 
mm  his  silence  it  might  he  presumed  that  be  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  till  the 
tears  and  exclamations  of  the  prefect's  daughter  at  the  sight  of  Zobeir  revealed 
the  valour  and  modesty  of  that  gallant  soldier.  The  unfortunate  viigin  wa» 
offered,  and  almost  rejected  as  a  slave,  by  her  father's  murderer,  who  coolly 
declared  that  his  sword  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion ;  and  that  he 
laboured  for  a  recompense  far  above  the  charms  of  mortal  beauty,  or  the  riches 
of  this  transitoiy  life.  A  reward  congenial  to  his  temper,  was  the  honourable 
commission  of  announcing  to  the  caliph  Othman  the  success  of  his  arms.  The 
companions,  the  chiefs,  and  the  peof)]e,  were  assembled  in  the  mosque  of 
Medina  to  hear  the  interesting  narrative  of  Zobeir;  and,  as  the  orator  foi^^ot 
nothing' except  the  merit  of  his  own  counsels  and  actions,  the  nam^  of  Abdallah 
was  joined  by  the  Arabians  with  the  heroic  names  of  Caled  and  Amrou.(145\ 
[A.  D.  665—689.]  The  western  conquests  of  the  Saracens  were  suspended 
near  twenty  years,  till  their  dissensions  were  composed  b^  the  establishment 
of  the  house  of  Ommiyah ;  and  the  caliph  Moawiyah  was  mvited  by  the  cries 
of  the  Africans  themselves.  The  successors  of  Heraclius  had  been  informed 
of  the  tribute  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  stipulate  with  the  Arabs ;  but 
instead  of  being  moved  to  pity  and  relieve  their  distress,  they  imposed,  as  an 
equivalent  or  a  fine,  a  second  tribute  of  a  similar  amount.  The  ears  of  the 
Byzantine  ministers  were  shut  against  the  complaints  of  their  poverty  and  ruin  t 
their  despair  was  reduced  to  prefer  the  dommion  of  a  single  master ;  and  the 
extortions  of  the  patriarch  of  Carthage,  who  was  invested  with  civil  and  mili- 
tary power,  provoked  the  sectaries,  and  even  the  Catholics,  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince to  abjure  the  religion  as  well  as  the  authority  of  their  tyrants.  The 
first  lieutenant  of  Moawiyah  acquired  a  just  renown,  subdued  an  important  city, 
defeated  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  Greeks,  swept  away  fourscore  thousand 
captives,  and  enriched  with  their  spoils  the  bold  adventurers  of  Syria  and 
£gypt.(l46^  But  the  title  of  conqueror  of  Africa  is  more  justly  due  to  hi» 
successor  Akbah.  He  marched  from  Damascus  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  of 
the  bravest  Arabs ;  and  the  genuine  force  of  the  Moslems  was  enlarged  by  the 
doubtful  aid  and  conversion  of  many  thousand  Barbarians.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, nor  is  it  necessary,  to  trace  the  accurate  line  of  the  progress  of  Akbab» 
The  interior  regions  have  been  peonled  by  the  Orientals  with  fictitious  armies 
and  imaginary  citadels.  In  the  warlike  province  of  Zab  or  Numidia,  fourscore 
thousand  of  the  natives  mi^ht  assemble  m  arms ;  but  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  towns  is  mcompatible  with  the  ignorance  or  decay  of  hus- 
bandly ;(1 47)  and  a  circumference  of  three  leajgues  will  not  be  justified  by  the 
ruins  of  Erbe  or  Lambesa,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  that  inland  country.  As  we 
approach  the  seacoast,  the  well-known  cities  of  Bugia,(148^  and  Tangier(149y 
define  the  more  certain  limits  of  the  Saracen  victories.  A  remnant  of  trade 
still  adheres  to  the  commodious  harbour  of  Buffia,  which,  in  a  more  prosperous 
age,  is  said  to  have  contained  about  twenty  thousand  houses ;  and  the  plenty 
of  iron  which  is  dug  from  the  adjacent  mountains  might  have  supplied  a  braver 
people  with  the  instruments  of  defence.  The  remote  position  and  venerable 
antiquity  of  Tingi,  or  Tangier,  have  been  decorated  by  the  Greek  and  Arabian 
fables;  but  the  figurative  expressions  of  the  latter,  that  the  walls  were  con- 
structed of  brass,  and  that  the  roofs  were  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  may 

(145)  Kve^parmcav  Sapainyyoi  rnv  X^icnvi  km  ovftfiakoms  rw  rvpaww  Tpnfpitt  nrov  rpcryin  «» 
m  9w  avrta  irrti^bot  Kai  ^txivavrti  ^optf  m*™  "«w  A^pwv  vitt^pty^av.  Theophmn.  Chronograpli.  ii.  SBS 
edit  Parw.    His  ebroiiolo^  la  loow  and  inaccurate. 

(146)  Tbeophanes  (In  Ctrnmogiaph.  p.  903.)  inserts  the  vague  nimourB  that  might  reach  Constant!- 
BOple,  of  the  western  conqu««ts  of  Um  Arabs ;  and  I  learn  froon  Paul  WamefHd,  deacon  of  Aquiieia  (<le 
Gestis  Lanfobard.  1.  t.  c.  13),  that  at  this  time  they  sent  a  fleet  from  Alexandria  Into  the  Biclltan  wok- 
Aftiean  seas. 

(147)  Bee  NovaM  (afNid  Otter,  i>.  118),  Leo  AfHtenns  (fol.  81,  vctm),  who  reckoned  only  cinque  cittft 
A  Infinite  casal,  Marmol  (Description  de  r  Afrtque,  torn.  iii.  p.  33,)  and  Shaw  (Trmvels,  p.  57. 05— aft 

(148)  Leo  African,  fol.  58,  verso,  80,  recto.    Marmol,  torn.  iL  p.  415.    HhaTr,  p.  43. 
(148)  Leo  African,  fol.  58.    Marmol,  torn.  iL  p.  399. 
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De  interpreted  as  (he  iemblems  of  strength  and  opulence.  The  province  of 
Mauritania  Tinj^itana^C  160)  which  assumed  the  name  of  the  capital,  had  been 
imperfectly  discoverea  aiid  settled  by  the  Romans ;  the  five  colonies  were  con* 
fined  to  a  narrow  pale,  and  the  more  southern  parts  were  seldom  explored 
except  by  the  agents  of  luxuiy,  who  searched  the  forests  for  ivory  and  the 
citron  wood,(15n  and  the  shores  of  the  ocean  for  the  purple  shellfish.  The 
fearless  Akbah  piunged  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  traversed  the  wilderness 
in  which  bis  successors  erected  the  splendid  capitals  of  Fez  and  Moroccoy(152) 
and  at  length  penetrated  to  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  g^reat  desert. 
The  river  Buz  descends  from  the  western  sides  of  mount  Adas,  fertilizes,  like 
(he  Nile,  the  adjacent  soil,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  a  moderate  distance  from 
(be  Canary,  or  Fortunate  islands.  Its  banks  were  inhabited  bj^  the  last  of  the 
Moon,  a  race  of  savages,  without  laws,  or  discipline,  or  religion :  they  were 
^tonished  by  the  strange  and  irresistible  terrors  of  the  Oriental  arms ;  and  as 
(hey  possessed  neither  gold  nor  silver,  the  richest  spoil  was  the  beautjr  of  the 
^emale  captives,  some  of  whom  were  afterward  sold  for  a  thousand  pieces  of 
gold.  The  career,  though  not  the  zeal,  of  Akbah  was  checked  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  boundless  ocean.  He  spurred  his  horse  into  the  waves,  and  raising 
bis  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaimed  with  the  tone  of  a  fanatic :  '^ Great  God!  if  my 
course  were  not  stopped  by  this  sea,  I  would  still  go  on,  to  the  unknown  king- 
doms of  the  West,  preaching  the  unity  of  thy  honr  name,  and  putting  to  the 
sword  the  rebellious  nations  who  worship  any  other  gods  than  thee.*'(l53) 
Yet  this  Mahometan  Alexander,  who  sighed  for  new  worlds,  was  unable  to 
preserve  his  recent  conquests.  By  the  universal  defection  of  the  Greeks  and 
Africans  he  was  recalled  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  surrounding 
multitudes  left  him  only  the  resource  of  an  honourable  death.  The  last  scene  was 
dignified  by  an  example  of  national  virtue.  An  ambitious  chief,  who  had  dis- 
puted the  command  and  failed  in  the  attempt,  was  led  about  as  a  prisoner  in 
the  camp  of  the  Arabian  ^neral.  The  insurgents  had  trusted  to  his  discontent 
and  revenge ;  he  disdained  their  offers  and  revealed  their  designs.  In  the  hour 
of  danger,  the  grateful  Akbah  unlocked  his  fetters,  and  advised  him  to  retire  ; 
he  chMe  to  die  under  the  banner  of  his  rival.  Erabracine  as  friends  and  mai^ 
tyrs,  they  unsheathed  their  scimeters,  broke  their  scabbards,  and  maintained  an 
obstinate  combat,  till  they  fell  by  each  other's  side  on  (he  last  of  their  slaugh- 
tered countrymen.  The  third  general  or  governor  of  Africa,  Zuheir,  avenged 
and  encountered  the  fate  of  his  predecessor.  He  vanquished  the  natives  in 
many  battles ;  he  was  overthrown  by  a  powerful  army,  which  Constantinople 
had  sent  to  the  relief  of  Carthage. 

(A.  D.  670—675.]  It  had  been  the  frequent  practice  of  the  Moorish  tribes 
to  join  the  invaders,  to  share  the  plunder,  to  profess  the  faith,  and  to  revolt  in 
dieir  savage  state  of  independence  and  idolatiy,  on  the  first  retreat  or  misfortune 
of  the  Moslems.    The  prudence  of  Akbah  had  proposed  to  found  an  Arabian 

(150)  Raglo  IfDobiite,  •(  vix  quiequam  Dlutn  tortlta,  parvta  oppidlH  baUutor,  parvm  flunilnB  emiutt, 
■oln  quara  vlrii  mellor  et  aegnitle  feoiis  obKun.  Pomponlus  Mela,  1. 5,  iit  la  Mflla  deaervM  tbe  more 
credit,  liiiee  taig  oirn  PhoQiclan  ancwlon  had  mjgratad  from  Tingitana  to  Spain  (tee,  In  11.  0,  a  punga 


of  that  nograpber  w  eraelly  tortured  bvSafaDMiue,  Isaac  Voaeina,  and  tbemort  vinitent  of  critics,  JamM 
Oronovius).  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the  final  redaction  of  that  coaniry  by  the  emperor  Claudius :  jret 
almost  thirty  years  afterward,  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  ▼.  I.)  complains  of  his  autim,  too  la^  to  inquire,  too 
proud  to  confess  their  knorance  of  that  wild  and  remote  province. 

(151)  Tbe  foolish  fMnioo  of  tUs  citron  wood  prevallea  at  Rome  among  the  men,  ss  much  as  the  taste 
for  pearls  among  the  women.  A  round  boarder  uble,  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  sold  for  the  price  of 
an  estate  (hitefundil  taxatione).  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling  (Plln.  Hist  Natur.  xlii.  98). 
I  conceive  that  I  must  not  confound  the  tree  ctCr««,  with  that  of  the  fruit  eUrum.  But  I  am  not  botanist 
enough  to  define  the  former  (it  Is  like  the  wild  cypress)  by  the  vulgar  or  Linnean  namo;  nor  will  I  decide 
whether  the  eitrum  be  the  orange  or  the  lemon.  Salmasins  appears  to  exhaust  tbe  subject,  but  he  too 
often  involves  himself  in  the  web  of  his  disorderly  enidiilon.  (inintan.  Kxereitat.  torn.  il.  p.  066,  Jbe.) 

(153)  Leo  African,  fol.  16,  verso.  Marmol,  tom.  ii.  p.  Sa  This  province,  the  first  scene  of  the  ezploiti 
and  greatness  of  the  eherifa,  is  often  mentioned  in  the  curious  history  of  that  dynasty  at  the  end  of  the 
third  volume  of  Marmol,  Dcaciiptlon  de  1*  Afrique.  The  third  vol.  of  the  Reeherches  HhRoriques  sur  les 
Maures  (lately  publislied  at  Paris)  illustrates  tlie  history  and  geography  of  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and 
Morocco. 

(153)  Otter  (p.  119,)  has  given  the  strong  tone  of  fanatiewm  to  this  exclamation,  which  Cardonne 
ip.  37,)  has  softened  to  a  pious  wish  otprtadiing  the  Koran.  Yet  they  had  both  the  same  text  of  Novalri 
before  their  eyes. 
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oolonj  in  the  heart  of  Africa ;  a  citadel  that  might  curb  the  levity  of  the  Bai^ 
banani»  a  place  of  refugre  to  secure,  asainst  the  accidents  of  war,  the  wealth 
and  the  families  of  the  Saracens.  With  this  view,  and  under  the  modest  title 
of  the  station  of  a  caravan,  he  planted  this  colony  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the 
H^tra.  In  its  present  decay,  Cairoao(164)  still  holds  the  second  rank  in  the 
kinedom  of  Tunis,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  fifty  miles  to  the  south  ,(165) 
its  inland  situation,  twelve  miles  westward  of  the  sea,  has  protected  the  city 
torn  the  Greek  and  Sicilian  fleets.  When  the  wikl  beasts  and  serpents  were 
extirpated,  when  the  forest»  or  rather  wilderness,  was  cleared,  the  vestiges  of  a 
Roman  town  were  discovered  in  a  sandy  plain :  the  vegetable  food  of  Cairoae 
is  brought  from  afar;  and  the  scarcity  of  springs  constrains  the  inhabitants  to  col<^ 
lect  in  cisterns  and  reservoirs  a  precarious  supply  of  rain  water.  These  obsta* 
cles  were  subdued  by  the  industfy  of  Akbah ;  he  traced  a  cm^umference  of 
three  thousand  and  six  hundred  paces,  >!vhich  he  encompassed  with  a  brick 
wall ;  in  the  space  of  five  yearsj  tne  governor's  palace  was  surrounded  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  private  habitations ;  a  spacious  mosque  was  supported  by* 
five  hundred  columns  of  granite,  porphyiy,  and  Numidian  marble ;  smd  Cairoaa 
became  the  seat  of  leamine  as  well  as  of  empire.  But  diese  were  the  riories 
of  a  later  age  ;  the  new  colony  was  shaken  by  the  successive  defeats  of  Akbah 
and  Zubeir,  and  the  western  expeditions  were  again  interrupted  by  the  civil 
discord  of  the  Arabian  monarchy.  The  son  of  the  valiant  Zobeir  maintained  a 
war  of  twelve  years,  a  siege  of  seven  months  against  the  house  of  Ommfyah» 
Abdallah  was  said  to  unite  the  fierceness  of  the  lion  with  the  subtlety  of  the 
fox ;  but  if  he  inherited  the  courage,  he  was  devoid  of  the  generosity,  of  hi» 
father.(166) 

[A.  D.  6M— 698.]  The  return  of  domestic  peace  allowed  the  caliph  AbdaU 
malek  to  resume  the  conauest.  of  Africa ;  the  standard  was  delivered  to  Hassan^ 
governor  of  Egypt,  and  the  revenue  of  that  kingdom,  with  an  army  of  forty- 
thousand  men,  was  consecrated  to  the  important  service.  In  the  vicissitudes  of 
war,  the  interior  provinces  had  been  alternately  won  and  lost  by  the  Saracens. 
But  the  seacoast  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks ;  the  predecessors  of 
Hassan  had  respected  the  name  and  fortifications  of  Caitha^ ;  and  the  number 
of  its  defenders  was  recruited  by  the  fugitives  of  Cabes  and  Trifrali.  The 
arms  of  Hassan  were  bolder  and  more  fortunate :  he  reduced  and  pillaged  the 
metropolis  of  Africa ;  and  the  mention  of  acalitig-ladders  may  justify  the  suspi- 
cion, that  he  anticipated,  by  a  sudden  assault,  the  more  tedious  operations  or  a 
regula  r  siege.  But  the  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  appear-- 
-ance  of  the  Christian  succours.  The  pnefect  and  patrician  John,  a  general  of 
experience  and  lenown,  embarked  at  Constantinople  the  forces  oi  tM  Eastenv 
empire  ;(lfi7)  they  were  joined  by  the  ships  and  soldiers  of  Sicily,  and  a  pow- 
erful reinforcement  of  Goths(168)  was  obtained  from  the  fears  and  religion  oi 


m.  I.  p.  S40,  edit  Buckley). 

(156)  B^dn  tiM  AnMc  CtaraBldM  of  Atalfedft,  Elmadn,  uid  Abolpiuraglw,  oiider  Ow  luiUd  yew 
of  Um  Hetin,  we  nwy  eonmlt  d'Heibelot  (BibUoC  Orient  p.  7,)  and  Oddey  (Hist  of  Um  Bamcens, 
vol.  U.  p.  33»--^tt>.  the  latter  hu  gtvon  the  latt  and  oatiMtk  dtalogoe  becwreen  Abdallah  and  his 
moUiar ;  but  te  haa  forgol  a  phyelcal  e0»el  of  A«r  grief  to  Ui  deaUi,  Um  retnni,  atUie  age  of  ninety,  and 
fbul  eonaeqaeacei  of  her  mmuw, 

(157)  Afovnof ovevni  ra  Pw^ks  cliMrXwx,  wKotfiai  fpar^w  r«  nr*  mvrots  IcMiwvy  rov  Uarpiaw  ■ 

>  «.  mvtapmKiivt»v^en^gdft¥'    Nlceplwr.  Cbn- 

daople,  with  Tbeophanee  (Chrouopnph* 
p.  30B,)  have  rtignuy  menunoeq  tnn  laet  ntiempt  rar  um  rellof  of  AAlca.    f9ff^  vD'^p'ti  ^^™*  ^'*'  R*  .^^* 

lana, 

(158)  Dove  s*erano  ridotti  1  noblll  Romani  e  i  Ootti;  and  aftorward,  1  Bomani  niffidrono  e  1  GotU^ 


pnufiv  n*v  imXciu«*v  irpox'*6*'nMM(  spot  KapMMva  cani  ntv  XapcnTvwvi     ..^   _.      ^ _ 

untinopolltani  Breviar.  p.  Hi     The  patriatcli  of  OonMandaople,  with  Tbeophanee  (Chrouocraph. 
>.  309,)  have  alighUy  mentiooed  Uite  laat  attempt  lor  tha  rellof  of  AMea.    Pagi  (Critic  "'      — 

'  *  ^  I  ebronolofly  by  a  strict  oompariMO  of  the  Arabic  and 
n  tfane  aodfbct  See  lilnwiae  a  note  of  Otter  (p.  121). 
noblll  Romani  e  i  Ootti;  and  aftorward,  1  Bomani  m 


.)  haa  aieely  aaonrtained  the  ebronolofly  by  a  strict  oompariaao  of  the  Arabic  and  Byzantine  hiaUK 

rlana,  who  often  diaagree  both  lot' r-—  -     «_   ... -  ^..  -.^- 

(158)  Dove  s*erano  ridotti  1  no  , 

OMclarono  Carthaglne.  (Leo  African,  fol.  72,  recto.)  I  know  not  ftom  what  Arable  wi^  the  Afticaa 
derived  hia  Gotha ;  but  the  fhet,  though  new,  la  to  intereating  and  ao  probable,  that  I  will  accept  It  on  }h^ 
iUgbteat  auUMrity. 
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the  Spanish  monaich.  The  we^ht  of  the  confederate  navy  broke  the  chai» 
that  g;uarded  Uk  eotrance  of  the  Arbour :  the  Arabs  retired  to  Cairoan,  or  Tri 
poll ;  the  Christiaos  landed ;  the  citizens  bailed  the  ensiffn  of  the  cross>  and  the 
.  winter  was  idly  wasted  in  the  dream  of  victory  or  deli?erance.  But  Africa, 
was  irrecoverably  lost :  the  zeal  and  resentment  of  the  commander  of  the  faith* 
ful(159)  prepared  in  the  ensuing  spring;  a  more  numerous  armament  by  sea  and 
land ;  and  the  patrician  b  his  turn  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  post  and  for* 
tifications  of  Carthage.  A  second  battle  was  fought  in  the  nei^bourhood  of 
Utica ;  and  the  Greeks  and  Goths  were  anin  defeated ;  and  their  timely  em 
barkation  saved  tbem  from  the  sword  of  Hassan,  who  had  invested  the  slight 
and  insufficient  rampart  of  their  camp.  Whatever  yet  remained  of  Carthage 
was  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the  colony  of  Dido(160)  and  Cesar  la^  deso- 
late above  two  hundred  years,  till  a  part,  perhaps  a  twentieth,  of  the  old  circum* 
ference  was  repeopled  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  second  capital  of  the  West  was  represented  by  a 
mosque,  a  college  witliout  students,  twenty-five  or  thirty  shops,  and  the  huts  of 
five  hundred  peasants,  who,  in  their  abject  poverty,  displayed  the  arrogance  of 
the  Punic  senators.  Even  that  paltry  village  was  swept  away  by  the  Spaniards 
whom  Charles  the  Fifth  had  stationed  in  the  fortress  of  the  Goletta.  The  ruins 
(^  Carthage  have  perished ;  and  the  place  might  be  unknown  if  some  broken 
arches  of  an  aqueduct  did  not  guide  the  footsteps  of  the  inquisitive  traveller.  (161). 
[A.  D.  698 — ^709.}  The  weeks  were  expelled,  but  the  Arabians  were  not 
yet  masters  of  the  country.  In  the  interior  provinces  the  Moors  or  BerberSj{lSty 
so  feeble  under  the  first  Cesars,  so  formidable  to  the  Byzantine  princes,  main- 
tained a  disorderly  resistance  to  the  religion  and  power  of  the  successors  of 
Mahomed  Under  the  standard  of  their  queen  Cahina,  the  independent  tribes 
ao^uired  some  degree  of  union  and  discipline ;  and  as  the  Moors  respected  ift 
their  females  the  character  of  a  prophetess,  they  attacked  the  invaders  with  an 
enthusiasm  similar  to  their  own.  The  veteran  bands  of  Hassan  were  inadequate 
to  the  defence  of  Africa :  the  conquests  of  an  age  were  lost  in  a  single  day ;  and 
the  Arabian  chief,  overwhelmed  bj  the  torrent,  retired  to  the  confines  of  Egypt, 
and  expected,  five  years,  the  promised  succours  of  the  caliph.  After  the  retreat 
of  the  Saracens,  the  victorious  prophetess  assembled  the  Moorish  chiefs,  and 
recommended  a  measure  of  strange  and  savage  policy.  **  Our  cities,"  said  she^ 
**  and  thegold  and  silver  wfaidi  they  contain,  perpetually  attract  the  arms  of  the 
Arabs.  These  vile  metals  are  not  the  objects  otaur  ambition ;  we  content  our* 
selves  with  the  simple  productions  of  the  earth.  Let  us  destroy  these  cities ;  let 
us  bury  in  their  nuns  those  pernicious  treasures ;  and  when  the  avarice  of  our 
foes  sliall  be  destitute  of  temptation,  perhaps  they  will  ceasa  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  warlike  people."  The  proposal  was  accepted  with  unanimous 
applause.    From  Tangier  to  Tripoli  the  hyildings,  or  at  least  the  fortifications,. 


(15B)  This  odamander  to  ttytod  bgr  NlotplMnis  BanXt9t  Sopaxmwv,  a  moe  dioiich  not  Improper 
deftniuoo  of  the  caliph.  TheopbaiiM  iatrodoces  the  atraiige  aapellatJon  of  nporoevpipoXoit  which  nia- 
Imerpretar  Goar  eipialna  1^  FixirAtem.   They  nwy  approich  ua  traUi, 


the  mlniatar,  rathar 
and  Uiat  Um  oAce  of 


iaina  1^  FittrAtem.  Tbcnr  nwy  approich  C&a  traUuia  afligirinf  the  active  part  lo* 
than  the  prince;  but  Uwf  nnet  that  the  Ommlades  had  00I7  a  kaitbt  or  aecretary^ 
nf  Vizir  waa  not  nvlved  or  iiatituted  till  the  139d  year  of  the  Heflra  (d'Herbelot, 


(ISO)  Aeeordlofl  to  Bothnia  {1.91^  p.  36.  edit  flahnaa),  the  OarliiaM  of  Dklo  alood  eiUier  ST?  or  737 
feara ;  a  TarioiM  readhuL  which  prooee^  ftom  the  dilfereDoa  of  MSB.  or  cdttiona  (Salroaa,  Pliolan. 
Ezercit.  torn.  i.  p.  3S8).    The  former  of  these  accounts,  which  givea  8S3  yeara  befbre  Chriit,  !■  nK>re  con. 


aiiteot  with  the  well-welgbed  teetimony  of  Velletue  Faterculua:  but  the  latter  It  preferred  by 
logleti  (Marabam,  Canon.  Chron.  p.  3W,)  aa  more  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  and  Byitaa  aanah 


our  cbroDO* 


(161)  Leo  African,  fol.  71,  veiao ;  T%  recto.    If  aniiol,  torn.  il.  p.  445-447.    Shaw,  p.  8I». 

(leS)  The  hiatory  of  the  word  Bttrbmr  may  be  elaaeed  under  four  perioda,  I.  In  the  thne  of  Homer, . 
i^en  the  Greeka  and  Aaiatlca  nright  probably  uee  a  common  idiom,  the  imitative  aound  of  Barbar  waa 
applied  to  the  ruder  tribes,  whoM  pronunciation  waa  moK  haiah,  whoeegranunar  waa  most  defective. 
EjBL0is  Bapfiapo^wn  (Iliad  11. 887,  with  the  Oxford  aeholiaat,  Clark's  Annotttion,  and  Hen^  Stephen**- 
Greek  Thesaurua,  torn.  i.  p.  790).  9.  From  the  time,  at  leaat,  of  Herodotus,  it  waa  extended  to  oU  the  - 
aatfona  who  were  strangers  to  the  language  and  maanem  ot  the  Grseka.  3.  In  the  age  of  Plautua,  the- 
Bomans  submitted  to  the  hiaalt  (Fompetus  Peatua,  1.  ii.  p.  48,  edit  Dacler),  and  freely  nve  themaelvea  the 
name  of  Barbarians.  They  Inaeqalbly  claimed  aa  exemption  for  Italy,  and  her  aubject  provinces ;  and* 
at  length  removed  the  diagracefnl  appeHatlon  to  theaavige  or  hostile  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  tbe^ 
empire.  4.  In  evenr  sense.  It  waa  due  to  the  Hoors ;  the  Ihmillar  word  waa  borrowed  fkom  the  Ij«lln  pro* 
▼Incials  by  the  Arabian  eonqoerocs,  and  has  Joady  aettM  as  a  local  deaonfaiatioii  (Barbaiy)  aloog  ih*' 
aorthem  coaai  of  Africa. 
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were  deniolishedv  the  frait-trees  were  cut  dowiv  the  roeao^  of  sub«ste;ice  wese 
extirpated,  a  fertile  and  populous  garden  was  changed  into  a  desert,  and  the. 
'historiaas  of  a  more  recent  period  could  discern  the  frequent  traces  of  the 
•prosperity  and  devastation  of  their  ancestors.  Such  is  the  tale  of  the  modem 
Arabians.  Ifet  I  strongly  suspect  that  their  ignorance  of  antiquity,  the  love  of 
the  marvellous,  and  the  fiaishion  of  extolling  the  philosophy  of  Barharians,  has 
induced  them  to  describe,  as  one  voluntaiy  act,  the  calamities  of  three  hundred 
-years  since  the  first  fuiy  of  the  Donatists  and  Vandals.  In  the  progress  of  the 
revolt,  Cahina  had  most  probably  contributed  her  share  of  destruction :  and  the 
-^larm  of  universal  ruin  might  terrify  and  alienate  the  cities  that  had  reluctantly 
yielded  to  her  unworthy  joke.  They  no  longer  hoped,  peihaps  they  no  longer 
wished,  the  return  of  their  Byzantine  soverei^  :  their  present  servitude  was 
not  alleviated  by  the  benefits  of  order  and  justice ;  and  the  most  zealous  Catho- 
lic must  prefer  the  imperfect  truths  of  the  Koran  to  the  blind  and  rude  idolatry 
of  the  Moors.  The  general  of  the  Saracens  was  again  received  as  the  saviour 
of  the  province ;  the  friends  of  civil  society  conspired  against  the  savages  of  the 
land ;  and  the  rojal  prophetess  was  slain  in  the  first  battle  which  overturned 
the  baseless  fabric  oi  her  superstition  and  empire.  The  same  spirit  revived 
under  the  successor  of  Hassan ;  it  was  finally  quelled  by  the  activity  of  Musa. 
«ind  his  two  sons ;  but  the  number  of  the  rebels  may  be  presumed  from  that  of 
three  hundred  thousand  captives ;  sixty  thousand  of  whom,  the  caliph's  fifths 
were  sold  for  the  profit  of  the  public  treasuiy.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  Barba- 
rian youth  were  enlisted  in  the  troops ;  and  the  pious  labours  of  Musa  to  incul- 
cate the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Koran,  accustomed  the  Africans  to  obey 
the  apostle  of  Qcd  and  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  In  their  climate  and 
government,  their  diet  and  habitation,  the  wandering  Moors  resembled  the 
Bedoweens  of  the  desert.  With  the  religion,  they  were  proud  to  adopt  the 
language,  name,  and  origin  of  Arabs :  the  blood  of  the  straiigers  and  natives 
was  insensibly  mingled ;  and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  the  same  nation 
might  seem  to  be  diffused  over  the  sandy  plains  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Tet  I  will 
not  deny  that  fiAy  thousand  tents  of  pure  Arabians  might  be  transported  over 
the  Nile,  and  scattered  through  the  Lybian  desert :  ana  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
f  ve  of  the  Moorish  tribes  still  retain  their  barbarous  idiom,  with  the  appellation 
and  character  oi' white  Africans.(163) 

[A.  D.  709.]  V.  in  the  progress  of  conquest  from  the  north  and  south,  the 
Goths  and  the  Saracens  encountered  each  other  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and 
Africa.  In  the  opinion  of  the  latter,  the  difference  of  religion  is  a  reasonable 
ground  of  enmity  and  warfare.(164)  As  early  as  the  time  of  Othmdnf  165)  their 
piratical  squadrons  had  ravaged  the  coast  of  Andalusia  ;(166^  nor  haa  they  for- 
^tten  the  relief  of  Cartha^  by  the  Gothic  succours.  In  that  age,  as  well  as 
m  the  present,  the  kings  of  Spam  were  possessed  of  the  fortress  of  Ceutt ;  one 
of  the  columns  of  Hercules,  which  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  oppo- 
site pillar  or  point  of  Europe.  A  small  portion  of  Mauritania  was  still  wanting 
to  the  African  conquest ;  but  Musa,  in  the  pride  of  victory,  was  repulsed  from 
the  walls  of  Ceuta,  by  the  vigilance  and  courage  of  count  Julian,  the  general  of 
the  Goths.  From  his  disappointment  and  perplexity,  Musa  was  relieved  by  an 
•unexpected  message  of  the  Christian  chief,  who  offered  his  place,  his  person,  and 
his  sword,  to  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  and  solicited  the  disgraceful  honour  of 

^163)  The  lint  book  of  Leo  Africaniie,  and  Uie  obeenratloin  of  Dr.Sbaw  (p.  990. 933. 997. 947,  Ibe.) 
will  throw  tome  light  on  tiie  roTing  tribes  of  Barbery,  of  Arabian  or  Moorish  descent  But  Shaw  had 
«een  these  savages  with  disunt  terror;  and  Leo,  a  captive  In  the  Vatican,  appears  to  have  lost  more  of 
bis  Arabic,  than  he  conid  acquire  of  Greek  or  Roman,  learnhig.  Many  or  his  gross  mistakes  might  be 
4ieiected  in  the  first  period  of  the  Mahometan  history. 

(164)  In  a  conference  with  a  prince  of  the  Greeks,  Amnm  observed  thai  their  religicn  was  diflerent ; 
upon  which  score  it  was  lawful  for  brothers  to  quarrel.    Ockley's  History  of  the  Saraoms,  vot  i.  p.  398. 

(165)  Abulfeda,  Annal.  Moslem,  p  78,  vers.  Reiske. 

(166)  The  name  of  Andalusia  is  applied  by  the  Arabs  not  only  to  tne  modem  province,  bat  to  th« 
whole  peninsula  of  Spain  (Geograph.  Nub.  p.  151,  d*Herbek>t,  Bibliot.  Orient,  p.  114, 115\  The  etyroo- 
'     r  has  been  most  improbably  deduced  from  Vandalusia,  countiy  of  the  Vandals.  (d'AnvUle  Etatt  de 


riarope,  p.  146, 147,  Sac,)  But  the  Haudalusia  of  Casiri,  which  signifies,  in  Arabic,  the  region  of  Uie 
evening,  of  die  West,  in  a  word,  the  Hesperia  of  Uie  Greeks,  Is  pertetiy  apposite.  (BibUot  AraUco-Ble- 
4NUW,  uan.  IL  p^  397,  kc) 
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'their  aroM  into  the  heart  of  SpaiD.(167)    If  we  inquire  into  the 

of  this  trftacbery,  the  Spaniards  wul  repeat  the  popular  stoiy  of  bis 
danghter  Cava  iil^Y  ^  ^  ^''87'^  ^^  ^^  seduced,  or  ravished,  by  tier  sove- 
reigpn ;  of  a  father  who  sacrmced  his  religion  and  country  to  the  thirst  of 
leven^^e.  The  passions  of  princes  have  often  been  licentious  and  destructive ; 
but  this  well'knovrn  tale,  romantic  in  itself,  is  indifferently  supp>orted  bjr  exter^ 
Jial  evidence ;  and  the  hist(»y  of  Spain  will  suggest  some  motives  of  interest 
and  policy  more  congenial  to  the  breast  of  a  veteran  statesman. (169)  Afler  the 
decease  or  deposition  of  Witiza,  his  two  sons  were  supplanted  oy  the  ambition 
of -Roderic,  a  noble  Goth,  whose  father,  the  duke  or  governor  of  a  province,  had 
fatten  a  victim  to  the  precedine  tyranny.  The  monarchy  was  still  elective : 
but  the  sons  Qf  Witiza,  educated  on  the  steps  of  the  throne,  were  impatient  of 
a  private  station.  Their  resentment  was  tne  more  dangerous,  as  it  was  var- 
nished with  the  dissimulation  of  courts  :  their  followers  were  excited  by  the 
remembrance  of  favours  and  the  promise  of  a  revolution :  and  their  uncle  Oppasi 
archbisbf^  of  Toledo  and  Seville,  was  the  first  person  in  the  church,  and  the 
second  in  the  state.  It  is  probable  that  Jidian  was  involved  in  the  dhgnce  of 
the  unsuccessful  faction,  that  he  had  little  to  hope  and  much  to  fear  Irom  the 
new  reign :  and  that  the  imprudent  king  could  not  foiget  or  foi]g[ive  the  ii)juries 
which  Roderic  and  his  family  had  sustained.  The  merit  and  influence  of  the 
count  rendered  him  a  useful  or  formidable  subject;  his  estates  were  ample» 
his  foliowera  bold  and  numerous*  and  it  was  too  tatally  shown  that,  by  his  Anda- 
iusian  and  Mauritanian  commands,  he  held  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy*  Too  feeble,  however,  to  meet  his  sovereign  in  arms,  he  sought  the 
aid  of  a  foreign  power;  and  his  rash  invitation  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  pro- 
duced the  calamities  of  eight  hundred  years.  In  his  epistles,  or  in  a  personal 
interview,  be  revealed  the  wealth  and  nakedness  of  his  countiy ;  the  weakness 
of  an  unpopular  prince ;  the  degeneracy  of  an  effeminate  people.  The  Goths 
were  no  longer  the  victorious  Barbarians,  who  had  hunSbled  the  pride  of  Rome, 
despoiled  the  aueen  of  nations,  and  penetrated  from  the  Danube  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Secluoed  from  the  world  by  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  the  successors  of 
Alaric  had  slumbered  in  a  long  peace :  the  walls  of  the  city  were  mouldered 
into  dust :  the  jrouth  had  abandoned  the  exercise  of  arms ;  and  the  presump- 
tion of  their  ancient  renown  would  expose  them  in  a  field  of  battle  to  the  first 
assault  of  the  invaders.  The  ambitious  Saracen  was  fired  by  the  ease  and 
imiiortance  of  the  attempt ;  but  the  execution  was  delayed  till  fa!e  had  consulted 
the  commander  of  the  faithful ;  and  his  messeneer  returned  with  the  permission 
o(  Walid  to  annex  the  unknown  kingdoms  <7  the  West  to  the  religion  and 
throne  of  the  caliphs.  In  his  residence  of  Tangier,  Musa,  with  secrecy  and 
caution,  continued  his  correspondence  and  hastened  his  preparations.  But  the 
remorse  of  the  conspirators  was  soothed  by  the  fallacious  assurance  that  be 
should  content  himself  with  the  glory  and  spoil,  without  aspiring  to  establis^t 
the  Moslems  beyond  the  sea  that  separates  Africa  from  £urope.(170) 

(1S7)  The  Am  aod  remriMUoo  of  the  Gochk  niooftiebjr  art  related  1^  Mailuui  (tcHn.  I.  p.  fas--MO.  I. 
▼Le.  UMMK,i.  vfL  e.  1,  S).  That  hiMorian  has  Infttied  Into  hia  noble  work  (Hiitoria  de  Rebai  Hlipantak 
llbrixsL  HafB  Oomitam  1733,  In  four  vdumea.  fblio»  wUh  Uie  eontinnatlon  of  Mlnlana),  dM  ■tyle  and 
apirU  of  a  Roman  claaiic ;  and  after  the  tweliui  century,  hla  knovrtedge  and  Judgment  may  be  aafely 
Crueied.  But  the  Jeauit  la  not  enmpt  firom  ibe  prqlndicee  of  hia  order ;  he  adopia  and  adoma,  Uko  hii 
rival  Buchanan,  the  meet  abrard  of  the  national  l<»ends:  he  la  too  careleai  of  cnticlim  and  chronology, 
and  aapnliea,  from  a  lively  fkncy;  the  chaama  of  hietorical  evidenoe.  Theae  ehaame  are  large  and  tn» 
qunnt;  Roderk  aidiblabop  of  Toledo,  the  flohar  of  the  Spaniah  hiatoiy,  lived  five  hundred  yean  after 
the  eonqoen  of  the  Araba ;  and  the  more  early  accounta  aie  coqiprised  in  some  meagre  linea  of  the  blind 
chMuieiea  of  laidore  of  Badajoa  (Pacenela,)  and  of  Alpbonio  lu.  king  of  LfOon,  wiueh  I  hate  aeen  onl^ 
In  the  Annate  of  Pagl. 

(168)  Le  viol  (aaye  Voltaire)  eet  anari  difBcUe  *  ftiire  qu**  proaver.  Dee  BvSquee  ae  aeroient  Ua  Hgnda 
IxmruneftOel    (lltoc.a«nerale,e.zxvi.)    Hia  aigument  la  not  logically  conclusive. 

(laS)  In  the  aiory  of  Cava,  Mariaaa  (1.  vi.  c.  81.  p.  341, 918,)  leema  to  vie  with  the  Lucretia  of  LIvr. 
Like  the  anclenti,  he  aeidom  quotea;  and  the  <Mdeat  teatlmony  of  Baronlui  (Annal.  Ecclca.  A.D.TlSi 
No.  19),  that  of  LttCUB  Tndenala,  a  OaHkiaa  deacon  of  the  thirteenth  century,  only  laya,  Cava  quam  pro 
eoncubtni  ntebattir. 


(110)  The  Orlentala,  Elnada,  Abulpharaglua,  Abulfedn,  pa«  over  the  conquest  of  Spain  In  iUenMt 
'  rord.    The  text  of  Novairi,  and  the  other  Arabian  wrltere,  le  represented,  though  wwk 

^ ,  ^  M.de  Cardonne  (HIaU  de  TAfrlque  et  de  rEspagne  sous  la  Domination  dee  Arahei^ 

Parfla,  n&,3  vOla.  Itoo.  torn.  L  p.  »-lU)  and  more  cooefeMly  by  M.de  Oulgnea  (HIM.  d««  B«B% 
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f  A.  D.  710.1    BefofQ  Musa  would  trust  an  army  of  the  failhful  to  the  tnitonr 
and  infidels  of  a  foreign  land,  be  made  a  less  dangerous  trial  of  their  stren^ 
and  veracity     One  hundred  Arabs  and  four  hundred  Africans,  passed  OTer,  n 
four  vessels,  froin  Tangier  or  Ceuta ;  the  place  of  their  descent  on  the  opposite  \ 
shore  of  the  strait,  is  marked  by  the  name  of  Tarif  their  chief;  and  the  date  of 
this  memorable  event(171)  is  fixed  to  the  month  of  Ramandan,  of  the  ninety* . 
first  year  of  the  He^ira,  to  the  month  of  July,  seven  hundred  and  forty-e^ht 
years  from  the  Spanish  era  of  Cesar,f  172)  seven  hundred  and  ten  after  the  birth 
of  Christ.    From  their  first  station,  they  marched  eighteen  miles  through  a  hilJy 
country  to  the  castle  and  town  of  Julian  :(173)  on  which  (it  is  still  called  Alee- 
zire)  tney  bestowed  the  name  of  the  (rreen  Island,  from  a  verdant  cape  that 
advances  into  the  sea.    Their  hospitable  entertainment,  the  Christians  who 
joined  their  standard,  their  inroad  mto  a  fertile  and  unguarded  province,  the 
richness  of  their  spoil  and  the  safety  of  their  return,  announced  to  their  brethren 
th^  most  favourable  omens  of  victory.    In  the  ensuing  spring,  &ve  thousand 
veterans  and  volunteers  were  embarked  under  the  command  otTarik,  a  daunt- 
less  and  skilful  soldier,  who  surpassed  the  expectation  of  his  chief:  and  the 
necessaiy  transports  were  provided  by  the  industry  of  their  too  faitbful  ally. 
The  Saracens  randed(174)  at  the  pillar  or  point  of  Europe  ;  the  corrupt  and 
familiar  appellation  of  Gibraltar  \Gebd  el  Tarik)  describes  the  mountain  of 
Tarik ;  and  the  intrenchroents  of  his  camp  were  the  first  outline  of  those  forti- 
fications, which,  in  the  hands  of  our  countiymen,  have  resisted  the  art  and 
power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.    The  adiacent  governors  informed  the  court  of 
Toledo  of  the  descent  and  progress  of  the  Arabs ;  and  the  defeat  of  his  lieu- 
tenant Edeco,  who  had  been  commanded  to  seize  and  bind  the  presumptuous 
strangers,  admonished  Roderic  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.    At  the  royal 
summons,  the  dukes  and  counts,  the  bishops  and  vobles  of  the  Gothic  monarchy 
assembled  at  the  head  of  their  followers ;  and  the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans, 
which  is  employed  by  an  Arabic  historian,  may  be  excused  by  the  close 
afiinity  of  language,  religion,  and  manners,  between  the  nations  of  Spain 
His  army  consisted  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  thousaixl  men :  a  formidable  power, 
if  their  fidelity  and  discipline  had  been  adequate  to  their  numbers.    The  troops 
of  Tarik  had  been  augmented  to  twelve  thousand  Saracens ;  but  the  Christian 
malecontcnts  were  attracted  by  the  influence  of  Julian,  and  a  crowd  of  Africaos- 
most  greedily  tasted  the  temporal  blessings  of  the  Koran.    In  the  neigfabouiv 
hood  of  Cadiz,  the  town  of  Aeres(175)  has  been  illustrated  by  the  encounter 
which  determined  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  stream  of  the  Guadaiete,  which 
falJs  into. the  bay,  divided  the  two  camps,  and  marked  the  advancing  and 

tOBL  1.  p.  347—350).  The  Ubrarfan  of  Uie  EKuiial  has  not  taUtfled  mj  taopn:  yet  he  •ppetra  to  hmm 
aeurehed  wiih  dillgenoe  his  broken  mauiisb;  and  Uie  biiionr  of  the  conquest  is  lliustrated  by  mum 
valuable  fracroentt  of  the  gtnMni  Razis  (wbo  wrote  at  Corduba,  A«H.  300),  of  Ben  HazlL  tu.  Sea 
BiblioL  Arabico  Hispana.  torn.  11.  p.  S2. 105,  108.' 189.  399.  319-338.  On  thla  occaskm,  the  industry  of 
Pagi  has  been  oided  by  the  Arabic  leamlnf  of  his  friend  the  Abb^  de  Longuerue,  and  to  their  Joint 
labours  I  am  deeply  Indebted. 

(171)  A  mistake  of  Roderic  of  Toledo,  In  comparing  the  lunar  yeais  of  the  Begira  with  the  Julian 
years  of  the  Era,  has  determined  Baronlos,  Mariana,  and  the  crowd  of  Spanish  historiaas,  to  place  the 
first  Invaskin  In  the  year  713,  and  the  battle  of  Xeres  In;  November,  714.  This  anachronism  of  three 
yean  has  been  detected  by  the  more  correct  industry  of  modem  chrbnologlsts,  above  aU,  of  Pagl  (Critica, 
torn.  lii.  p.  160. 171—174),  who  have  restored  the  genuine  state  of  the  revolutton.  At  the  present  ttane, 
an  Arabian  scholar,  like  Cardonne,  wbo  adopU  the  ancient  error  (torn,  t  p.  75),  is  InexcoanUy  Ignonuit 
or  careless. 

(ITS)  The  Era  of  Cesar,  which  In  Spain  was  fat  Iwal  and  popular  use  till  the  zlvth  eentury,  begins 
thirty-eishi  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  I  would  refer  the  ovlgin  to  the  general  peace  by  sea  and 
land,  which  confirmed  the  power  md  partition  of  the  triumvirs.  (Dion.  Casslus,  1.  xlviii.  p.  547.  553. 
Appian  de  Bell.  Civil.  I.  v.  p.  1034,  edit  fol.)  Spain  was  a  prevince  of  Cesar  Octavlan ;  and  Tarragona, 
which  raised  the  first  temple  to  Augustus  (Tacit.  AnnaL  1.78),  might  borrow  from  the  orientals  tliis  mode 
of  flattery. 

(173)  The  road,  the  country,  the  old  castle  of  count  Julian,  and  the  supentillOtts  belief  of  tlwSpaiilaidi 
of  hklden  treasures,  ice.  are  described  by  Pere  Labat  rVoyages  en  E^agne  ec  en  Itatte,  lom  I.  p.  997— 
917),  with  his  QBual  pleasantry. 

(174)  The  Nubian  geographer  (p.  1S4,)  explains  the  topograplnr  of  the  war;  but  it  Is  bighty  Inen 
lliat  the  lieutenant  of  Musa  should  execute  the  desperate  and  useless  measure  of  burning  Ms  ships. 

(175)  Xeres  (the  Roman  colony  of  Asta  Regia)  is  only  two  leagoes  ftom  Cadis.    In  the  xviA  ceL„ 
It  was  a  granary  of  com;  and  the  wine  of  Xeres  is  familiar  to  the  nations  of  Europe  (Lad.  Nol. 
Hlspaiila,  c.  13,  p.  54—56,  a  work  of  correct  and  concise  knowledge;  d'Anvllle,  Btati  4e  rE«uPOp», 
9m  p  154) 
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retreating^  skinnjsbes  of  three  successive  and  bloody  days.    On  the  fourth  dayv ' 
the  two  armies  joined  a  more  serious  and  decisive  issue ;  but  Alaric  would  have 
blushed  at  the  sieht  of  his  unworthy  successor,  sustaininja:  on  his  bead  a  diadem  ' 
of  pearls,  encumbered  with  a  flowing  robe  of  ^old  and  silken  embroidery,  and 
reclinmg  on  a  litter,  or  car  of  ivoiy,  drawn  by  two  ivbite  mules.    NotwiUn 
standing  the  valour  of  the  Saracens,  they  fainted  uAder  iYte  weight  of  multitudes^ 
and  the  plain  of  Xeres  was  overspread  with  sixteen  thousand  of  (lieir  dead 
bodies.    **  My  brethren,"  said  Tank  to  his  surviving  companions,  **  the  enemy 
is  before  you,  the  sea  is  behind ;  whither  would  ve  fly  ?    Follow  your  general : 
I  am  resolved  either  to  lose  my  life,  or  to  trampfe  on  the  prostrate  king  of  the 
Romans."    Besides  the  resource  of  despair,  ne  con£kied  in  the  secret  cor* 
respondence  and  nocturnal  interviews  of  count  Julian,  with  the  sons  and  the^ 
brother  of  Witiza.    The  two  princes  and  the  archbishop' of  Toledo  occupied* 
the  most  important  post;  their  well-timed  defection  broke- the  ranks  ot  the- 
Christians ;  each  warrior  was  prompted  by  fear  or  suspicion  to  consult  bis  per-- 
jonal  safety;  and  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  army  were. scattered  or  destroyed- 
m  the  flight  and  pursuit  of  the  three  following  days.    Amidst  the  general  dis- 
order, Roderic  started  from  his  car,  and  mounted  Orelia,  the  fleetest  of  his. 
Qorses ;  but  he  escaped  from  a  soldier's  death  to  perish  more  ignobly  in  the 
waters  of  the  Bmtis  or  Guadalquiver.    His  diadem,  his  robes,  and  his  couri^y 
were  found  on  the  bank ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  Gothic  prince  was  lost  in  the 
waves,  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the  caliph  must  have  been  gratified  with- 
iome  meaner  head,  which  was  exposed  in  triumph  before  the  palace  of  Damas- 
cus.   ''And  such,"  continues  a  valiant  historian  of  the  Arabs,  "  is  the  fate  of 
hose  kings  who  withdraw  themselves  from  a  field  of  battle."(176) 

[A.  D.  711.]  Count  Julian  had  plunged  so  deep  into  guilt  and  infamy,  that, 
•is  only  hope  was  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.  After  the  battle  of  Xeres  he  re-^ 
commended  the  roost  effectual  measures  to  the  victorious  Saracens.  ''The 
king  of  the  Goths  is  slain ;  their  princes  are  fled  before  you,  the  armj  is  routed, 
the  nation  is  astonished.  Secure  with  sufficient  detachments  the  cities  of  Bceti- 
ca ;.  but  in  person  and  without  dela^,  march  to  the  royal  city  of  Toledo,  and 
allow  not  the  distracted  Christians  either  time  or  tranquillity  for  the  election  ot 
a  new  monarch."  Tarik  listened  to  his  advice.  A  Roman  captive  and  prose- 
lyte, who  had  been  enfranchised  by  the  caliph  himself,  assaulted  Cordova  with 
seven  hundred  horse :  he  swam  tne  river,  surprised  the  town,  and  drove  the 
Christians  into  the  ffreat  church,  where  they  defended  themselves  above  three 
months.  Another  detachment  reduced  the  seacoast  of  Boetica,  which  in  the 
last  period  of  the  Moorish  power  has  comprised  in  a  narrow  space  the  populous 
kingdom  of  Grenada.  The  march  of  Tarik  from  the  Boetis  to  the  Tagus,(l77> 
was  directed  through  the  Sierra  Morena,  that  separates  Andalusia  and  Castiile^ 
iiHl  he  appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  of  Toledo.(178)  The  nnost  zealous 
of  the  Catholics  had  escaped  with  the  relics  of  their  saints ;  and  if  the  gates- 
were  shut,  it  was  only  till  the  victor  had  subscribed  a  fair  and  reasonable 
capitulation.  The  voluntary  exiles  were  allowed  to  depart  with  their  effects ; 
seven  churches  were  appropriated  to  the  Christian  worship ;  the  archbishop 
and  his  cleigy  were  at  liberty  to  exercise  their  functions,  the  monks  to  practise 
or  neglect  their  penance  ;  aind  the  Goths  and  Romans  were  left  in  all  civil  or 
criminal  cases  to  the  subordinate  jurisdiction  of  their  own  laws  and  magistrates^ 
But  if  the  justice  of  Tarik  protected  the  Christians,  his  gratitude  and  policy 

(176)  Id  lane  hifortttoii  regibos  pedem  ex  acie  raferentibus  aepe  contlngit  Ben  Hazfl  o€  Orenada,  in 
Bibliot.  Arabico-HIspana.  torn.  ii.  p.  2Sn.  Some  credulona  Spaniard!  believe  thai  king  Roderic,  or 
Rodrigo,  escaped  to  a  bermlfs  cell ;  and  otiiera,  that  he  was  cast  alivo  into  a  tub  full  of  aerpents,  fW>m 
whence  he  exclaimed  with  a  lamentable  voice,  "  they  devour  the  part  with  which  I  have  to  grievoukij 
sinned.**    (Don  Quixote,  part  li.  I.  lit.  e.  1.)  ^ 

(177)  The  direct  road  from  Corduba  to  Toledo  was  measured  by  Mr.  Swlnburne^s  mules  In  TS^  bnun: 
bat  a  larger  computation  must  be  adopted  for  the  slow  and  devious  marches  or  an  a-my:  The  Arabs 
traversed  the  province  of  La  Mancha,  which  the  pen  of  Cervantes  has  transformed  into  classic  ground  to 
the  reader  of  every  nation. 

(ITS)  The  antiquities  of  Toledo,  UrbM  Parva  in  the  Punic  wars,  Urb^  Rtgia  in  the  sixth  century,  ara 
briefly  described  bv  Nonius  (Hispania,  c.  59,  p.  181— 18S).  He  borrows  from  Rodcrlc  the/ate<«  palatium 
of  Moorish  portraits:  but  modestly  insiduatea,  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  Roman  ampUtheaire. 
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Nwarded  the  Jews,  to  whose  secret  or  open  aid  he  was  Indebted  for  his  moit 
important  acquisitions.  Persecuted  by  the  kings  and  synods  of  Spain,  who 
haaoften  pressed  the  alternative  of  banishment  or  baptism,  that  outcast  nation 
embraced  the  moment  of  revenge :  the  comparison  of  their  past  and  present 
state  was  the  pledge  of  their  fidefity ;  and  the  alliance  between  the  disciples  of 
Moses  and  those  of  Mahomet,  was  maintained  till  the  final  era  of  their  common 
eipulsion.  From  the  royal  seat  of  Toledo,  the  Arabian  leader  spread  his 
coRGuests  to  the  north,  over  the  modem  realms  of  Castillo  and  Leon ;  but  it  is 
needless  to  enumerate  the  cities  that  yielded  on  his  approach,  or  again  to 
describe  the  table  of  emerald,(l79)  transported  from  the  East  bv  the  Romans, 
aequired  by  the  Goths  among  the  spoils  of  Rome,  and  presented  by  the  Arabs 
to  the  throne  of  Damascus.  Beyond  the  Asturian  mountains,  the  maritime  town 
of  Gijon  was  the  term(180)  of  the  lieutenant  of  Musa,  who  had  performed  with 
the  speed  of  a  traveller,  his  victorious  march  of  seven  hundred  miles,  from  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  bay  of  Biscay.  The  failure  of  land  compelled  him  to 
retreat :  and  he  was  recalled  to  Toledo,  to  excuse  his  presumption  of  subduing 
a  kingdom  in  the  absence  of  his  general.  Spain,  which  in  a  more  savage  and 
disorderly  state,  had  resisted,  two  hundred  years,  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  was 
overrun  m  a  few  months  by  those  of  the  Saracens ;  and  such  wis  the  eagerness 
of  submission  and  treaty,  tnat  the  govenior  of  Cordova  is  recorded  as  the  only 
chief  who  fell,  without  conditions,  a  prisoner  into  their  hands.  The  cause  of 
the  Goths  had  been  irrevocably  judged  in  the  field  of  Xeres;  and  in  the  na- 
tional dismay,,  each  part  of  the  monarchy  declined  a  contest  with  the  antago- 
nist who  had  vanauisbed  the  united  strength  of  the  whole. (181)  That  strength 
had  been  wasted  by  two  successive  seasons  of  famine  and  pestilence  ;  and  the 
governors,  who  were  impatient  to  surrender,  might  exaggerate  the  difficulty  of 
cellecting  the  provisions  of  a  siege.  To  disarm  the  Christians,  superstition 
likewise  contributed  her  terrors :  and  the  subtle  Arab  encouraged  the  report  of 
dreams,  omens,  and  prophecies,  and  of  the  i)ortraits  of  the  destined  conquerors 
of  Spain,  that  were  discovered  on  the  breaking  open  an  apartment  of  the  royal 
palace.  Tet  a  spark  of  the  vital  flame  was  still  alive ;  some  invincible  fugitives 
preferred  a  life  of  poverty  and  freedom  in  the  Asturian  valleys ;  the  bardy 
m<N]otaineers  repulsed  the  slaves  of  the  caliph :  and  the  sword  of  relagius  has 
been  tianstbrroed  into  the  sceptre  of  the  Catholic  kings.(182) 

[A.  D.  718—713.]  On  the  intelligence  of  this  rapid  success,  the  applause  of 
Musa  degenerated  into  env3r :  and  &  began,  not  to  complain,  but  to  fear,  that 
Tarik  would  leave  him  nothing  to  subdue.  At  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Arabs 
and  eight  thousand  Africans,  he  passed  over  in  person  from  Mauritania  to 
Spain  2  the  first  of  his  companions  were  the  noblest  of  the  Koreish ;  his  eldest 
son  was  left  in  the  command  of  Africa ;  the  three  younger  brethren  were  of  an 
age  and  spirit  to  second  the  boldest  enterprises  of  their  father.  At  his  landing 
at  Algesire,  he  was  respectfully  entertained  by  Count  Julian,  who  stifled  his 
inwara  remorse,  and  testified,  both  in  words  and  actions,  that  the  victoiy  of  the 
Arabs  had  not  impaired  his  attachment  to  their  cause.  Some  enemies  yet 
remained  for  the  sword  of  Musa.  The  tardy  repentance  of  the  Goths  had  com- 
pared their  own  numbers  and  those  of  the  invaders :  the  cities  finom  which  the 
march  of  Tarik  had  declined,  considered  themselves  as  impregnable ;  and  the 

(17V)  In  the  Hiitoria  Ambure  (c.  9,  p.  17,  ad  calcem  Elmadn),  Roderic  of  Toledo  deaeribea  tii«  cnerald 
tablet,  and  insert!  the  name  of  Medina!  Alineyda  in  Ar^ic  words  and  letten.  He  appean  to  be  coaver- 
■aat  with  the  Mahometan  writen :  but  I  cannot  agree  with  M.  de  Guignee  (Hist,  dee  Huns,  torn.  i.  p.  350), 
that  he  had  read  and  transcribed  Novalri ;  becauae  he  waa  dead  a  hundred  yean  befoi^  Novairi  eoin' 
poeed  hia  htetory.  Thia  mistake  is  founded  on  a  still  eraaser  error.  M.  de  Ouignea  confounds  the  histo-  • 
rian  Roderic  Xinienes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  the  xiiith  century,  with  cardinal  Ximenes,  who  governed  . 
Bpaln  in  the  beginning  of  the  XTlih,  and  was  the  subject,  not  the  author,  of  historical  oompoeltlons. 

(180)  Tarilc  miglit  have  inscribed  on  the  last  rock,  the  boast  of  Regnard  and  his  companions  in  their 
Lapland  Journey,  "  Hie  tandem  sietiraua,  nobis  ubi  defuit  orbis." 

(181)  Such  was  the  argument  of  the  traitor  Oppas,  and  every  chief  to  whom  It  was  addressed  did  not 
answer  with  the  spirit  of  Peiaeius;  Omnia  Hlspania  dudum  sub  uno  regimine  Gothoruni,  omnis  exwcltua 
Hlspaniie  in  uno  congregatus  Ismaelitarum  non  valuit  sustlnere  impetum.  Cluron.  Alpbonai  Regis,  anud 
P«|djtom.  iiL  p.  177.  o-i    r^ 

(188)  Tlw  revival  of  the  GcChic  kingdom  in  the  Asturias  is  distinctly  though  concisely  noticed  by  d*Aa  • 
vine  (Euts  de  I'Europe,  p.  130}  ,       -^  /  j     a. 
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hnwest  patriots  defended  the  fortifications  of  Seville  and  Merida.  They  were 
successively  besieged  and  reduced  by  the  labour  of  Musa,  who  transpoited  hb 
camp  from  the  Boetis  to  the  Anas,  trora  the  Gaudalquiver  to  the  Unadiana. 
When  he  beheld  the  works  of  Roman  ma^ificence,  the  bridge,  the  aquedects» 
the  triumphal  arches,  and  the  theatre  ottbe  ancient  metropolis  of  Lusitama^ 
*^  I  should  imagine/'  said  he  to  his  four  companions,  **  that  the  human  race  must 
nave  united  their  art  and  power  in  the  foundation  of  this  city :  happy  is  the 
man  who  shall  become  its  master!'*  He  aspired  .to  that  happiness,  but  the 
Emeritam  sustained  on  this  occasion  the  honour  of  their  descent  from  the 
veteran  l^ionaries  of  Augustus.(183)  Disdaining  the  confinement  of  their 
walls,  they  gave  battle  to  the  Arabs  on  the  plain ;  but  an  ambuscade  rising 
from  the  shelter  of  a  quarry,  or  a  ruin,  chastised  their  indiscretion  and  inter- 
cepted their  return.  The  wooden  turrets  of  assault  were  rolled  forwards  to 
the  foot  of  the  rampart :  but  the  defence  of  Merida  was  obstinate  and  long: 
and  the  castle  of  the  martyrs  was  a  perpetual  testimony  of  the  losses  of  toe 
Moslems.  The  constancy  of  the  besiged  was  at  length  subdued  by  famine  and 
despair ;  and  the  prudent  victor  dis^ised  his  impatience  under  the  nanes  ot 
clemency  and  esteem.  The  alternative  of  exile  or  tribute  was  allowed ;  the 
churches  were  divided  between  the  two  religions  j  and  the  wealth  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  the  siege,  or  retired  to  Gallicia,  was  confiscated  as  the 
reward  of  the  faithful.  In  the  midway  between  Mernla  and  Toledo,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Musa  saluted  the  vicegerent  of  the  caliph,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
palace  of  the  Gothic  kiiKS.  Their  first  interview  was  cold  and  formal :  a  rigid 
account  was  exacted  of  the  treasures  of  Spain :  the  character  of  Tank  was 
exposed  to  suspicion  and  obloquy;  and  the  hero  was  imprisoned,  reviled,  and 
ignominiously  scourged  by  the  hand,  or  the  command,  of  Musa.  Yet  so  strict 
was  the  discipline,  so  pure  the  zeal,  or  so  tame  the  spirit,  of  the  primitive 
Moslems,  that,  after  this  public  indignity,  Tarik  could  serve  and  be  trusted  in 
the  reduction  of  the  Tarragooese  province.  A  mosque  was  erected  at  Saragosn, 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Koreisli :  the  port  of  Barcelona  was  opened  to  the  vessels 
of  Syria ;  md  the  Goths  were  pursued  beyond  the  Pyrenean  mountains  into 
their  Gallic  province  of  Septimania  or  Lianguedoc.(184)  In  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  at  Carcassone,  Musa  found,  but  it  is  improbable  that  he  left,  seven  eques- 
trian statues  of  massy  silver ;  and  from  his  term  or  column  of  Narboone,  he 
returned  on  his  footsteps  to  the  Gbllician  and  Lusitanian  shores  of  the  oeean. 
During  the  absence  of  the  father,  his  son  Abdelaziz  chastised  the  insuigents  ot 
Seville,  and  reduced,  from  Malaga  to  Valentia,  the  seacoast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean :  his  original  treaty  with  the  discreet  and  valiant  Tbeodemir(185)  will 
represent  the  manners  and  policy  of  the  times.  ^  T^e  conditions  of  peace  agreed 
and  sworn  bet7»een  AbddaziZf  the  son  ofMusa^  the  son  ofNassLr^  ana  Theoaemirf 
prince  of  the  Goihs,  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  Abdelaziz  mak»i 
peace  on  these  conditions :  that  Theodemir  shall  not  be  disturbed  in  his  princi- 
pality ;  nor  any  injury  be  offered  to  the  life  or  property,  the  wives  and  duldreo, 
the  rel^ion  and  temples,  of  the  Christians :  that  Theodemir  shall  fireely  deliver 
his  seven*  cities,  C^huela,  Valentola.  Alicant,  Mola,  Vacassora,  Big[erra  (now 
fiejar,)  Ora  (or  Opta,)  and  Lorca :  mat  he  shall  not  assist  or  entertain  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Caliph,  but  shall  faithfully  communicate  his  knowledge  of  tfaeir 

(183)  The  honourable  reUca  of  the  Cantabrian  war  (Dion.  Caniufl,  1.  llii  p  790,)  were  planted  in  tbii 
BMUopolb  of  LuiiUnla,  perhapa  of  Bpaln  (rabmlttlt  cut  tou  cuoe  Hinania  fbcaea).  Nonina  (Htattmia, 
e.  31,  p  105—110,)  eniuiiefaieB  the  aoctent  Mmcturaa,  but  concludea  with  a  aigb :  UriM  iMec  oltm  nobilte- 
■ima  ad  magnam  incolanun  infrequentiam  delapia  eat,  et  prater  prtoea  ctaritatia  ralnaa  bUiII  oMendit. 

(184)  Both  the  Interpretera  of  Novairi,  de  6uJgnea(Hlet  dea  Hima,  torn.  1.  p.  340,)  and  Cafdonne(8ltt.  da 
r Afrique  et  de  TEapafne,  torn.  i.  p.  B3, 94.  lOMOS),  lead  Muaa  Into  the  Narbonneae  Gaol.  Bat  I  flad  no 
nentloa  of  tbia  enterpriae  either  in  Roderlc  of  Toledo,  or  the  MSfl.  of  the  Eaearial,  aad  the  Invaakm  of 
the  Saraaena  ia  poatpooed  by  a  French  chronicle  till  the  ninth  year  aOer  the  conqneat  of  Spain,  A.  Ok  TSl. 
(Pagi,  Critica,  torn.  iiL  p.  177. 105.   Hiatorlana  of  France,  torn,  iii.)   I  much  queation  wbeUter  Mnaa  trer 


085)  Four  hundred  yean  after  Theodemir,  hia  territOTlea  of  Morda  and  Cavtl^gena  idnia  in  tbn 
Nubian  geographer  Edriai  (p.  154. 161),  the  name  of  Tadmtr  (d*AnvUle,  Btaia  de  rSurope,  p.  ISS.  Pact, 
»»ni.  ill.  p.  174) .  In  the  preaent  decay  of  Bpanhih  acriculture,  Mr.  Bwinbame  (Travela  into  vpahu  pi  H0,> 
aurveyed  with  pleaaure  the  dellcloua  valley  from  norica  to  Orihuela,  four  leagaea  and  a  half  of  the  #aeat 
com,  puiae,  Incern,  oraogea,  Sui. 
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hostile  desiem :  that  himself,  and  each  of  the  Gothic  nobles,  shall  aoDually  pay 
one  piece  of  eold,  four  measures  of  wheat,  as  many  of  barley,  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  honey,  oil,  and  vinegar;  and  that  each  of  their  vassals  shall  he 
taxed  at  one  moiety  of  the  said  imposition.  Given  the  fourth  of  Regeb,  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  ninety-four,  and  subscribed  with  the  names  of  four  Mussul- 
man witnes8es?^(186)  Theodemir  and  his  subjects  were  treated  with  uncom- 
mon lenity :  but  the  rate  of  tribute  appears  to  have  fluctuated  from  a  tenth  to  a 
fifth,  accoraing  to  the  submission  or  obstinacy  of  the  Christians.(187)  In  this 
revolution  many  partial  calamities  were  inflicted  by  the  carnal  or  religious  pas- 
sions of  .the  enthusiasts :  some  churches  were  profaned  by  the  new  worship  : 
aome  relics  or  images  were  confounded  with  iclols :  the  rebels  were  put  to  the 
aword ;  and  one  town  (an  obscure  place  between  Cordova  and  Seville)  waa 
raced  tQ  its  foundations.  Yet  if  we  compare  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the 
Goths,  or  its  recovery  by  the  kines  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  we  must  applaud 
the  moderation  and  aiscipline  of  me  Arabian  conquerors. 

[A..D.  714.1  The  exploits  of  Musa  were  performed  in  the  evening  of  life, 
though  he  a^ted  to  disguise  his  age  by  colouring  with  a  red  powder  the 
whiteness  of  his  beard.  But  in  the  love  of  action  andfgloiy,  his  breast  was  still 
fired  with  the  ardour.of  youth ;  and  the  possession  of  Spain  was  considered  only 
as  the  first  step  to  the  monarchy  of  Europe.  With  a  powerful  armament  by 
tea  and  land,  he  was  preparing  to  repass  the  Pyrenees,  to  extinguish  in  Gaul 
and  Italy  the  declining  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and  Lombards,  and  to  preach 
the  unity  of  God  oh  the  altar  of' the  Vatican.  Fiom  thence  subduii«  the  Bar- 
barians of  Germany,  he  proposed  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  its 
source  to  the  Euxine  sea,  to  overthrow  the  Greek  or  Roman  empire  of  Coo- 
atantioople,  and  returning  from  Europe  to  Asia,  to  unite  his  new  acquisitions  with 
Antioch  and  the  provinces  of  Syria.(188)  But  his  vast  enterprise,  perhaps  of 
eairy  execution,  must  have  seemed  extravagant  to  vulgar  minds ;  and  the 
visionary  conqueror  was  soon  reminded  of  his  dependence  and  servitude.  The 
friends  of  Tarik  bad  effectually  stated  his  services  and  wrongs  :  at  the  court  of 
Damascus,  the  proceedings  of  Musa  were  blamed,  his  intentions  were  suspected, 
:and  his  delay  in  complying  with  the  first  invitation  was  chastised  by  a  harsher 
and  more  peremptory  summons.  An  intrepid  messenger  of  the  caliph  entered 
•his  camp  at  Lugo  in  Gallicia,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Saracens  and  Christians 
arrestea  the  midle  of  his  horse.  His  own  loyalty,  or  that  of  his  troops, 
inculcated  the  duty  of  obedience  :  and  his  dis^ce  was  alleviated  by  the  recall 
of  his  rival,  and  the  permission  of  investing  with  his  two  governments  his  two 
sons,  Abdallah  and  Abdelaziz.  His  long  triumph  from  Ceuta  to  Damascus 
displayed  the  spoils  of  Africa  and  the  treasures  of  Spain :  four  hundred  Gothic 
nobles,  with  gold  coronets  and  girdles,  were  distinguished  in  his  train  :  aixl  the 
number  of  male  and  female  captives,  selected  for  their  birth  or  beauty,  was 
computed  at  eighteen,  or  even  at  thirty,  thousand  oersons.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  Tiberias  in  Palestine,  he  was  apprised  of  tne  sickness  and  danger 
of  the  caliph  by  a  private  message  from  Sioliman,  his  brother  and  presumptive 
heir }  who  wished  to  reserve  for  bis  own  reicn  the  spectacle  of  victory.  Had 
IValid  recovered,  the  delay  of  Musa  would  have  been  criminal :  he  pursued 
ihis  march,  and  found  an  enemy  on  the  throne.  In  his  trial  before  a  partial 
judge,  against  a  popularantagonist,  he  was  convicted  of  vanity  and  falsehood , 

(186)  Se«  the  tntty  in  AmUe  and  LaUD,  in  Uie  BiliUoctaeca  Arabioo-Hispaoa,  torn.  t1.  p.  105, 106.  It 
iBilgned  tbe  4tli  of  Uie  monUi  of  Begeb,  A.H.  M,  Um  Mi  of  April,  A.  D.  713,  a  data  which  leemi  to  pro- 
long  Um  miataooe  of  Theodemir  and  Uk  goveraoMnt  of  Mum. 

(187)  Fram  Uie  bistorj  of  Sandoval,  p.  ST^Fleorr  (HiM.  Ecclea.  torn.  ix.  p.  961,)  hai  livan  (he  aab^ 
■taace  ot  anoUier  treaty  eoncioded  A.  JR.  C.  TBS,  A.  D.  734,  between  an  Arabian  chief,  ana  Uie  Gotin  and 
BooMOM,  of  tbe  territory  of  Oonimbra  in  Portugal.  Tbe  tax  of  tlie  chuicbee  is  fixed  at  twenty-five 
pounda  of  gold ;  of  the  monaateriee,  fifty ;  of  the  cathedrals  one  hundred ;  the  ChriatiaaB  are  judged  by 

rtbelr  eonn^  bat  in  capital  caws  he  must  oooaolt  the  alcaide.  The  church  doon  nraet  b«  ahut,  and  they 
most  respect  the  name  of  Mahomet  I  have  not  the  original  before  me ;  it  would  confirm  or  daotroy  & 
j4ark  ainpicion  that  the  piece  has  been  forged  to  Introdoee  the  immunity  of  a  ncighbonrint  oouvent 

(188)  This  deiign,  which  is  attested  by  scMral  Arabian  historian!  (C^ardonne,  lam.  i.  p.  OS,  96),  awy  b« 
.MUpared  with  that  of  MIthrldates,  to  march  from  the  Crimwa  to  Rome ;  or  with  Uiat  of  Cesar,  to  con 
.fwr  the  Beat,  and  return  home  by  t^  North;  and  all  three  are  perhaps  surpssaed  by  the  rt^i  and  ■■»• 

•smAil  enterprise  of  Hannibal.  ' 
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«iid  a  fine  of  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  ^Id  either  exhausted  hispn^ierty 
or  proved  hb  rapaciousnes8.  The  unworthy  treatment  of  Tank  was  revetted 
by  a  similar  indignity  ;  and  the  veteran  commander,  after  a  public  whiopinf^, 
stood  a  whole  dajr  in  the  sun  before  the  palace  gate,  till  he  obtained  a  aecent 
exile»  under  the  pious  name  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca-  The  resentment  of  the 
•caliph  might  have  heed  satiated  with'the  ruinof  Musa  ;  but  his  fears  demanded 
the  extirpation  of  a  potent  and  injured  family.  A  sentence  of  death  was  inti- 
mated with  secrecy  and  speed  to  the  trusty  servants  of  the  throne  both  in  Africa 
and  Spain :  and  the  forms^  if  not  the  substance,  of  justice,  were  superseded  in 
4his  btoody  eMcution.  In  the  mosque  or  palace  of  Cordova,  Abdelaziz  was 
slain  by  the  swords  of  the  conspirators :  they  accused  their  governor  of  claiming 
the  honours  of  royalty ;  and  bis  scandulous  marriage  with  Egiiona,  the  widow 
4>f  Rodefic,  offended  the  preiudices  both  of  the  Christians  and  Moslems.  Br 
a  refinentont  of  cruelty,  the  bead  of  the  son  was  presented  to  the  father  with 
an  insultii^  question^  whether  he  acknowledged  tne  features  of  the  rebel  ?  ''I 
know  his  ieatures,"  he  exclaimed  with  indignation  :  *'  I  assert  his  innocence : 
and  1  imprecate  the  same,  a  juster,  fate,  against  the  authors  of  his  death." 
The  ace  and  despair  of  Musa  raised  him  above  the  power  of  kings ;  and  he 
expirea  at  Mecca  of  the  ai^ish  of  a  broken  heart.  His  rival  was  more 
favourably  treated ;  his  services  were  foiigiven :  and  Tarik  was  permitted  to 
mingle  with  the  crowd  of  slaves.(lB9)  I  am  ignorant  whether  count  Julian  was 
rewarded  with  the  death  which  he  deserved  indeed,  though  not  from  the  bands 
of  the  Saracens  ;  but  the  tale  of  their  ingratitude  to  the  sons  of  Witiza  is  dis- 
proved by  the  most  unquestionable  evidence.  The  two  royal  youths  were 
reinstated  in  the  private  patrimony  of  their  father ;  but  on  the  decease  of  £ba 
ibe  elder,  his  daughter  Was  unjustly  despoiled  of  her  portion  by  the  violence  of 
ber  uncle  Sigebut.  The  Gothic  maid  pleaded  her  cause  before  the  caliph 
Hasheim,  and  obtained  the  restitution  of  her  inheritance  ;  but  she  was  given  in 
marriage  to  a  noble  Arabian,  and  their  two  sons,  Isaac  and  Ibrahim,  were 
.received  in  Spain  with  the  consideration  that  was  due  to  their  origin  and 
riches. 

A  province  is  assimilated  to  the  victorious  state  by  the  introduction  of 
.strangers  and  the  imitative  spirit  of  the  natives ;  and  Spain,  which  had  been 
successively  tinctured  with  runic,  and  Roman,  and  Gothic  blood,  imbibed,  in  a 
iew  generations,  the  name  and  manners  of  the  Arabs.  The  first  conquerors, 
and  the  twenty  successive  lieutenants  of  the  caliphs,  were  attended  by  a 
Jiumerous  train  of  civil  and  military  followers,  who  preferred  a  distant  fortune 
to  a  narrow  home  :  the  private  ana  public  interest  was  promoted  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  faithful  colonies ;  and  the  cities  of  Spain  were  proud  to  comme* 
fliorate  the  tribe  or  country  of  their  Eastern  progenitors.  The  victorious  though 
motley  bands  of  Tarik  and  Musa  asserted,  by  the  name  of  Sj^aniards,  their 
original  claim  of  conquest ;  ^et  they  allowed  their  brethren  of  Egypt  to  share 
their  establishments  of  Murcia  and  Lisbon.  The  royal  legion  of  Damascus 
was  planted  at  Cordova ;  that  of  Emesa  at  Seville  ;  that  of  Kinnisrin  or  Chalcis 
at  Jaen ;  that  of  Palestine  at  Algezire  and  Medina  Sidonia.  The  natives  of 
Yemen  and  Persia  were  scattered  round  Toledo  and  the  inland  country :  aiid 
the  fertile  seats  of  Grenada  were  bestowed  on  ten  thousand  horsemen  of  Syria 
and  Irak,  the  children  of  the  purest  and  most  noble  of  the  Arabian  tribes.(l90) 
A  spirit  of  emulation,  sometimes  beneficial,  more  frequently  dangerous,  was 


CIB0)  I  moch  regret  our  lose,  or  mylffoorance,  of  two  Arable  wotrki  of  the  eighth  centiuy,  a  lift  of 
Jluaa,  and  a  poem  on  the  explolti  of  Tarik.    Of  iT  '    ~ 

grandaoQ  of  Mitaa,  who  had  eaeaped  flrom  the  maaa 
Abdalrabman  caliph  of  Spain,  who  might  hare  convened  with  eone  of  the  veleranB  of  the  conqiierac 


Miiia,  and  a  poem  on  the  ex^oila  of  Tarilc.    Of  theae  aathendc  pieees,  the  former  was  compoaed  bv  a 
andaoQ  of  Mitaa,  who  had  eaeaped  flrom  the  maaaaere  of  hia  kindred ;  Uie  latter  by  Uie  Viair  of  Uie  tmt 
bdalrahman  caliph  of  Spain,  who  might  hare  -----  -  -  -^^ 

(IKbllot.  AraUco-Hiapana,  lorn.  U.  p.  36. 138). 

(100)  Bibliot  Arab  HUpana,  torn.  ii.  p.  3S.  958.  The  fonner  of  theae  quoiatioaa  ia  taken  tkcm  m 
Biofrmpkim  MupmnicOt  by  an  Arabian  of  Valentla  (aae  the  eoplona  Extracta  of  Caairl,  torn.  IL  fk 
ao— ISl) ;  and  the  latter  from  a  gpneral  Chronoioorof  the  Calipha,  and  of  the  African  and  Spaniah  Dyaaa- 
tiea,  with  a  particular  Hiciory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grenada,  of  which  Oaalrl  haa  given  abnoat  an  eatin 
veiabm  (BiUioL  Arabico  Hiapana,  lom.  ii.  p.  177—319).  The  author,  Bba  Khateb,  a  native  of  Grenada, 
.and  a  eoniemporary  of  Novairi  and  Abulfeda  (bom  A.  D.  1313^  died  A.  D.  1374),  waa  an  hietortaiyfae- 
Crapher,  phyakian,  poet,  kc  (I  jm.  U.  p.  71, 7S.) 
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mmnfaed  by  these  hereditaiy  factions.  Ten  years  after  tne  conquest,  a  map  dB 
'^.  province  was  presented  to  the  caliph :  the  seas,  the  riversyanathe  haiboinv 
the  inhabitants  and  cities,  the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  mineral  productioDs  of 
the  earth.(191)  In  (he  space  of  two  centuries,  the  ^ifts  of  nature  were  im- 
proved  by  the  a|^culture,(192)  the  manufactures,  Md  the  commerce  of  an 
industrious  people  j  and  the  effects  of  their  diligence  have  been  magnified  by 
the  idleness  of  then:  fancy.  The  first  of  the  Cnnmiades  who  ve%ned  in  Spjua 
solicited  the  support  of  the  Christians  ;  and,  in  his  edict  of  peace  and  protection! 
he  contents  himself  with  a  modest  imposition  of  ten  thousand  ounces  of  gold^ 
ten  thousaod  pounds  of  silver,  ten  thoinand  horses,  as  many  mules,  one  thousand 
orirasses,  with  an  equal  number  of  helmets  and  lances.(19S)  The  roost 
powerfijl  of  bis  suecesson  derived  from  the  same  kin^^om  the  annual  tribute 
of  twelve  millions  and  forty-five  thousand  dinars  or  pieces  of  gold,  about  six 
millions  of  steriiur  money  ;{194)  a  sum  which,  in  the  tenth  centuiy,  most 
probably  surpassed  the  united  revenues  of  the  Christian  roooarchs.  His  royal 
«eat  of  Cordova  contained  six  bupdred  mosques,  nine  hundred  batiis,  and  twa 
hundred  thousand  houses :  he  (^ave  laws  to  eighty  cities  of  the  first,  to  three 
hundred  of  the  second  and  third  order ;  and  tne  fertile  banks  of  the  Guadal- 
qoiver  were  adorned  with  twelve  thousand  villages  and  hamlets.  The  Arabs- 
might  exaggerate  the  truth,  but  they  created  and  they  describe  the  most 
proBperous  era  of  the  riches, the  cultivation,  and  the  populousneissof  Spain.(l95) 
The  wars  of  the  Moslems  were  sanctified  by  the  prophet ;  but^  among  the 
various  precepts  and  examples  of  his  life,  the  caliphs  selected  the  lessons  oT 
toleration  that  might  tend  to  disarm  the  resistance  of  the  unbelievers.  Arabia 
was  the  temple  and  patrimony  of  the  God  of  Mahomet ;  but  be  beheld  with 
less  jealousy  and  aflection  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  polytheists  and  idola- 
ters who  were  ignorant  of  his  name,  mieht  be  lawfully  extirpated  by  hia 
votaries  ;(196)  but  a  wise  policy  supplied  the  obligation  of  justice  ;  and  after 
some  acts  of  intolerant  zeal,  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  Hindostan  have 
spared  the  pagods  of  that  devout  and  populous  countir.  The  disciples  of 
Abraham,  of  Moses,  dnd  of  Jesus,  were  solemnly  invited  to  accept  the  more 
peffed  revelation  of  Mahomet:  but  if  they  preferred  the  payment  of  a 
modoate  tribute,  they  were  entitled  to  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  religious- 
wonbip.(l97)  In  a  field  of  battle,  the  forfeit  lives  of  the  prisoners  were 
redeemed  by  the  profession  of  blam;  the  females  were  bound  to  embrace  the 
religion  of  their  masters,  and  a  race  of  sincere  proselytes  was  gradualhr  multi- 
plied by  the  education  of  the  in&nt  captives,    fiut  the  mUlions  of  African  and' 

(tei)  Oardomie,  HkL  de  rE^Mgne.  tan.  t  p.  116. 117. 

(198)  AcodUmu  craaciM  of  teitaiidiy,  by  an  Arablaa  of  Beville,  in  tiie  scttthecBtiiiy,  it  la  tlM  BHnrtal' 
llbraiy,  and  Canri  had  tome  Uiougbu  of  traiNlatlDg  it.  He  givw  a  lift  of  Uw  auUion  qaoied,  Aiabfe,  aa 
well  M  Gteeki,  Latini.  Ate ;  but  it  if  much  if  the  Andaluelaii  eaw  thew  itraiifen  thnMuh  the  medium 
of  hie  covntryaiaQ  Ck)liunella  (Caeiri,  BlblioC.  AraMco-Htopana,  torn.  L  ]».  SO--^. 

(103)  BiUiot.  Arabioo  Hlepaoa,  torn.  it.  p.  104.  CaMri  traiulatee  dM  origiaal  teitbaoByof  dM  hlilorian 
Sane,  as  It  li  alleged  In  the  Arabic  Blographia  Hltpanlca,  pan  Ix.  But  I  am  moat  exceedingly  rarprifled 
at  Um  addraaai  Prindpibue  cvterleqae  ChriiUania  Hlq»anli  raia  CuteUm.  The  name  of  Caiaelfe  wm 
viAnoirBlntheviUthGealunr;  Uiekingdom  wee  not  eieetedtiU  the  year  lOSS,  a  hundred  yearn  after  the- 
time  of  Baals  (BIbUot  torn.  ii.  p.  330),  and  the  appellaUon  was  always  expressive,  not  of  a  tributair  pro- 
-vinee,  bat  of  a  line  of  cn»tU$  Independent  of  the  Moorish  yoke  (d*  An ville,  Etats  de  TEurope,  p.  18fr-nO) . 
Had  Caalri  been  a  critie,  he  would  have  cleared  a  dffflailty,  perhaps  of  his  own  making. 


(194)  Oardonne,  torn.  U  p.  337, 338.    He  computes  the  revenue  at  130,000,000  of  French  Uvrca.    The^ 

itire  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity  relieves  the  bkxidy  uniformity  of  the  Moorish  annals. 

(IDS)  I  am  happy  enooj^h  to  posseas  a  splendid  and  interesting  work,  which  has  only  been  distributeA- 


in  picsanis  by  the  oouit  of  Madrid:  BiUiotheea  ArahUo-Higptma  E9<Mrud«mn§,  operA  et  stadM  MickstUs 
Ca$iri.  Bifn-Marvnitm,  MttetriU^  l/«i.  UmmM  pn^r^  1700,  tomns  poaterior,  1770.  The  execution  of  this 
work  does  honour  to  the  Spanish  preis ;  the  1188.  to  the  number  of  uncccu,  are  Judiciously  clssaed  by 
tttt  editor,  and  his  copious  extraett  throw  smm  light  on  the  Mahomeun  literature  and  history  of  Spain. 
These  relies  are  now  secure,  but  the  task  has  heen  supinely  delayed,  till  in  the  year  1671  a  lire  consumed 

'  the  rntest  part  of  the  Bacurlal  Ubrarv,  rich  in  the  spoils  of  Grenada  and  Morocca* 

(106)  The  ITorMtjas  they  are  styled,  qui  tolemri  nequeunt,  are,  1.  Those  wbo,  laide  God,  worship 
the  sun,  moon,  or  idols,  8.  Atheists.  Utrlque,  quamdlu  prtnceps  allquis  inter  Mohammedanos  soperest. 
oppngnai!  debent  donee  retigionem  amplectantur,  nee  requles  lis  concedendft  est,  nee  pretlum  accepiaa- 

-  dam  pro  obUnendA  concientia  llbertate  (Reland,  DIaoertat.  x.  de  Jure  Militari  Mohammedan,  torn.  itt. 

-p.  14)2  ^  ^^  theory !     ' 

(197)  The  dbtlnction  between  a  proscribed  and  a  tolerated  sect,  between  the  Harbii  and  the  People  oft 
•••JBook,  the  believers  in  some  divine  revelation,  is  corrccUy  defined  In  the  eonveraaUon  of  the  eallpl^ 
A)MamumwlUitheidolaten,orSah«ans,of  Chanrw.    Hettinger,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  107, 108. 
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Asiatic  coirrerts,  who  swelled  the  native  bands  of  the  faithful  Arabs,  most  have 
been  allared,  rather  than  constrained,  to  declare  their  belief  in  one  God  and 
the  apostle  of  God*  By  the  repetition  of  a  sentence  and  the  loss  of  a  foreskin, 
the  subject  or  the  slave,  the  captive  or  the  criminal,  arose  in  a  moment  the  fiee 
and  equal  companion  of  the  victorious  Moslems.  Eveiy  sin  was  expiated, 
every  engagement  was  dissolved  :  the  vow  of  celibacy  was  superseded  by  the 
indu%ence  of  nature  ;  the  active  spirits  who  slept  in  the  cloister  were  awak- 
ened by  the  trumpet  of  the  Saracens ;  and  in  the  convulsion  of  the  world,  eveiy 
member  of  a  new  society  ascended  to  the  natural  level  of  his  capacity  and 
courage.  The  minds  of  the  multitude  were  tempted  by  the  invisible  as  well 
as  temporal  blessings  of  the  Arabian  prophet )  and  charity  will  hope  that  mao^ 
of  his  proselytes  entertained  a  serious  conviction  of  the  truth  and  sancti^of  bis 
revelation.  In  the  eyes  of  an  inquisitive  polytheist,  it  must  appear  worthy  of 
the  human  and  the  dfivine  nature.  More  pure  than  the  system  of  2«oroaster, 
more  Jiberal  than  the  law  of  Moses,  the  religion  of  Mahomet  mi^t  seem  less 
inconsistent  with  reason,  than  the  creed  of  mysteiy  and  superstition,  which,  in 
the  s^enth  centuiy,  disgraced  the  simplicity  of  tlie  Go6[^L 

In  the  extensive  provmces  of  Persia  and  Africa,  the  national  religion  has  been 
eradicated  by  the  Mahometan  faith.  The  araiHguous  theolo^  of  the  Magi 
stood  alone  among  the  sects  of  the  East:  but  the  profane  writings  of  Zoro> 
aster,(198)  might,  under  the  reverend  name  of  Abraham,  be  dexterously  con* 
nected  with  the  chain  of  divine  revelation.  Their  evil  principle,  the  demon 
Ahriman,  might  be  represented  as  the  rival  or  as  the  creature  of  the  God  of 
light.  The  temples  of  Penia  were  devoid  of  images ;  but  the  worship  of  the 
sun  and  the  fire  might  be  stigmatized  as  a  gross  and  criminal  idolatiy.(199), 
The  milder  sentiment  was  consecrated  by  the  practice  of  Mabom^(S00l  and 
the  prudence  of  the  caliphs ;  the  Magians  or  Ghebers  were  ranked  with  the 
Jews  and  Christians  amonf  the  people  of  the  written  law  ;(S01)  and  as  late  as 
the  third  century  of  the  Hegira,  the  city  of  Herat  will  afibrd  a  lively  contrast 
of  private  zeal  and  public  toleration.(S03)  Under  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute,  the  Mahometan  law  secured  to  the  Ghebeis  of  Herat  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties,  but  the  recent  and  humble  mosque  was  overshadowed  by  the 
antique  splendour  of  the  adjoining  temple  of  fiie.  A  fiuiatic  Imam  deplored,, 
in  his  sermons,  the  scandalous  neighbourhood,  and  accused  the  weakness  or 
indiflerence  of  tlie  faithful.  Excited  by  his  voice,  the  people  assembled  in 
tumult ;  the  two  houses  of  prayer  were  consumed  by  the  flames,  but  the  vacant 
ground  was  immediately  occupied  bj  the  foundations  of  a  new  mosc|tte.  The 
injured  Magi  appealed  to  the  sovereign  of  Chorasan ;  he  promised  justice  and 
relief;  when,  behold!  four  thousand  citizens  of  Hoat,  of  a  nave  character 
and  mature  age,  unanimously  swore  that  the  idolatrous  fane  had  neuer  existed ;: 
the  inquisition  was  silenced :  and  their  conscience  was  satisfied(803)  (says  the 

(196)  The  Zend  or  Paxend,  Uie  Mble  of  Uie  Obeben,  to  rackoned  by  UiemMlvw,  or  at  leait  by  dw- 
MahoDietaiM,  among  the  ton  booki  which  Abraham  received  from  heaven :  and  their  religion  is  honour- 
ablj  itjled  the  raligfon  of  Abraham.  (d*HertMlot,  Blbliot  Orient  p.  701 ;  Hyde,de  Rellgtone  veierura  Per- 
aarum,  c.  iii.  p.  S7,  Sd,  Skc)  I  much  fear  ihatHve  do  not  poaeoM  any  pare  mod  fru  deaeriptloo  of  the  aya- 
lem  of  Zoroaater.*  Dr.  Prideaax  (Oomiexlon,  vol.  i.  p.  SQO,  octavo)  adopla  the  opinion,  that  he  had  been 
the  Slave  and  scholar  of  some  Jewish  prophet  in  the  captivity  of  Babjrion.  Perhaps  the  Peislans,  who- 
have  been  the  masters  of  the  Jews,  would  assert  the  honour,  a  poor  honour,  of  behiig  CIMr  maaiers. 

(109)  The  Arabian  Nights,  a  (Uthful  and  anmiinf  ptcture  or  Uie  oriental  world,  represent  In  the  most 
odious  colours  the  Magians.  or  wocshippen  of  fire,  to  whom  they  attribute  the  annual  saciifloe  of  a  Mua- 
suiman.  The  lellglonof  Zoroaster  has  not  the  least  aflnlty  with  that  of  the  Hlndooa,  yet  they  are  ofteii 
confounded  by  the  Mahometans;  and  the  swofd  of  Ttmour  waa  sharpened  l^thia  mistaka  (Hist,  da 
Tiraour  Bee,  par  Cherefeddin  AH  Yeidl,  I.  v.) 

(900)  Vie  de  Mahomet,  par  Gagnler,  torn.  lit.  p.  114, 115. 

(901)  Hcc  ties  sectte,  JudBl,Chrisltani,  et  qui  Inter  Peisaa  Magomm  tnstltntis  kddieti  Sunt,  mr*  S^oxnvr 
poptdi  libri  dteunlur  (Reland,  Dissertat  torn.  ill.  p.  15).  The  caliph  At  Mamun  confirms  thb  honourible 
distinction  in  fkvourof  the  three  sects,  with  the  vague  and  equivocal  rdigiori  of  the  SabsMuis,  under  which 
the  ancient  polythelsts  of  Ghana  were  allowed  to  shelter  their  idolatrous  worship  (HotUnger,  Hist  OrienU 
p.  157, 108). 

(903)  This  siagnlar  story  Is  related  by  d*Herbeiot  (BlblloL  Orient  p.  448, 449),  on  the  fUth  of  Khonde- 
Bslr,  and  1^  Mlrcbond  himself  (Hist,  prlorum  Regum  Persamm,  fcc  p.  9, 10,  not  p.  88, 89). 

(903)  Mirchond  (Mohammed  Emir  Khoondah  Shah),  a  native  of  Herat,  compooed  in  the  Perrian  lan- 
guage a  general  history  of  the  East,  from  the  creation  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  875  (A.  D.  1471).  In  th» 
year  904  (A.  D.  1496),  the  Mslorian  obtained  the  command  of  a  princely  library,  and  his  applauded  work,, 
n  seven  or  twelve  puts,  waaabbrsvlated  In  three  volumes  by  his  son  Khondemir,  A.-H.  937,  A.  D<  VSSK^ 
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historian  Mirchond)  with  this  hol^r  and  meritorious  perjuiy/fOi)  But  tte 
neatest  part  of  the  temples  of  Persia  were  ruined  bj  the  insensible  and  general 
desertion  of  their  votaries.  It  was  ituennble^  since  it  is  not  accompanied  with 
any  memorial  of  time  or  place,  of  persecution  or  resistance.  It  was  generalf 
since  the  whole  realm,  from  Shiraz  to  Samarcand,  imbibed  the  fiiith  of  the 
Koran ;  and  the  presenration  of  the  native  tongue  reveals  the  descent  of  the 
Mahometans  of  rersia.(205)  In  the  mountains  and  deserts,  an  obstinate  race 
of  unbelievers  adhered  to  the  superstition  of  their  fathers;  and  a  faint  tradition 
•of  the  Magian  theology  is  kept  alive  ui  the  province  (h  Kirman,  along^  the 
-banks  of  the  Indus,  among  the  exiles  of  Siirat,  and  in  the  colonyi  which,  m  the 
last  century,  was  planted  |}y  Shah  Abbas  at  the  gates  of  Ispahan.  The  chief 
pontiff  has  retired  to  mount  Elbourz,  eighteen  leagues  from  the  city  of  Yeid : 
the  perpetual  fire  (if  it  continue  to  burn)  is  inaccessible  to  the  profane ;  but  bis 
residence  is  the  school,  the  oracle,  and  the  pilgrimi^,  of  the  Ghebers,  whose 
hard  and  uniform  features  attest  the  unmingled  punty  of  their  bkxid.  .  Under 
tbe  jurisdiction  of  their  elders,  eighty  thousand  families  maintain  an  innocent 
and  mdustrious  life :  their  subsbtence  is  derived  from  some  curious  manufactures 
and  mechanic  trades ;  and  they  cultivate  the  earth  with  the  fervour  of  a  religious 
duty.  Their  ignorance  withstood  the  despotism  of  Shaw  Abbas,  who  demanded 
with  threats  and  tortures  the  prophetic  books  of  Zoroaster ;  and  this  obscure 
remnant  of  the  Magians  is  spared  by  the  moderation  or  contempt  of  their 
present  sovereigns.  (206) 

The  northern  coast  of  Africa  is  the  only  land  in  which  the  li^htof  the  Gospel, 
after  a  long  and  perfect  establishment,  has  been  totally  extinguished.  The  arts, 
which  had  been  taught  by  Carthage  and  Rome,  were  involved  in  a  cloud  of 
ignorance ;  the  doctrine  of  Cyprian  and  Augustin  was  no  longer  studied.  Five 
hundred  episcopal  churches  were  overturned  by  the  hostile  fury  of  the  Dona- 
tists,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Moors.  The  zeal  and  numbeis  of  the  clttfy 
•declined ;  and  tbe  people,  without  discipline,  or  knowledge,  or  hope,  submis- 
sively sunk  under  the  yoke  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  Within  fifty  years  after 
tbe  expulsion  of  the  Greeks,  a  lieutenant  of  Africa  informed  tbe  caliph  that  the 
tribute  of  the  infidels  was  abolished  by  therr  conversion  ;(S07)  and,  thoi^ifh  he 
sought  to  di^;uise  his  fraud  and  rebellion,  his  specious  pretence  was  drawn  from 
the  rapid  ami  extensive  prog^ress  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  In  the  next  age, 
an  extraordinary  mission  of  five  bishops  was  detached  from  Alexandria  to 
Cairoan.  They  were  ordained  by  the  Jacobite  patriarch  to  cherish  and  revive 
the  dying  embers  of  Christianity :  (208)  but  the  interposition  of  a  foreign 
prelate,  a  stranger  to  the  Latips,  an  enemy  to  the  Catholics,  supposes  the  decay 
and  dissolution  of  the  African  hierarchy.  It  was  no  longer  the  time  when  the 
successors  of  St.  Cyprian,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  synod,  could  maintain  an 
«qual  contest  with  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
the  unfortunate  priest  who  was  seated  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  implored  the 

Th«  two  writtn,  mort  aeearatebr  dMngulilMd  by  Pedt  de  la  Crolz  (Hist  d«  GengiiiaeMi,  p.  537, 98. 
M4,  54S,)  ue  looMly  eonfoonded  by  d^Herbelot  (p.  356.  410.  SM.  995) :  bat  his  DomeRMM  extracts,  wider 
tbe  Improper  name  of  Kbondemir,  belong  totbe  ftuber  rmtber  than  tbe  eon.  Tbe  btotorian  of  G«KUa- 
can  refers  to  a  US.  of  Mirebond,  which  be  reeeived  ftom  tbe  bands  of  his  Mend  d'Herbeiot  blBMeUTA 
curious  fracment  (tiie  Taberian  and  Soflbrian  Dynasties)  has  lately  been  publisbed  in  Penle  and  Lalia 
<Vlenn0,  ITSI,  4to.  com  notis  Bernard  de  Jenlscb) ;  and  tbeedltor  allows  as  to  bopefor  aoonUnnatiooor 
Mlichond. 

(904)  QnotestlmonloboniseoaidplampnDstltiaBeopinabaDtor.  Yri  MIrrfiwid irnisl  bsTn  fondri  "^ 
•CbelrzeaL  since  be  approved  tbs  legal  toleration  of  the  Magi,  col  (tbe  Are  tenple)  peraeto  sii««lls  i 

eenrt ,  utl  sacra  Mobammedis  lege  cautum,  ab  omnibus  molestUs  ae  ooerlbos  libero  esse  Heait 

(905)  The  last  Msgian  of  name  and  power  appears  to  be  Mardavlgs  the  DUemite,  who,  tai  the  begin . 

•of  tiie  zth  cStatuiy.  rsigned  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Pisnla,  near  the  Caspian  Sea  (d*Herbelot, 

BlUlot.  Orient  p.  335).  But  his  soldlera  and  successors,  Uie  JB^wMct.  eiUier  proAssed  or  embraced  Um 
Mabomeun  ftitb ;  and  under  Uieir  dynasty  (A.  D.  933-1090,)  I  should  place  Uie  fUl  of  the  religion  oT 
Zoroaster. 

C»6)  The  present  stale  of  Uie  Ghebers  in  Persia,  ts  taken  fnm  Sir  John  Cbardin,  not  tndaed  Uie  moat 
learned,  but  tbe  moiCjndlcious  and  inquisitive,  of  our  modem  travellers.  (Voyages  in  Pane,  torn.  U.  p. 
UO.  179-187, 4to.)  His  brethren,  Pletro  deUa  Valle,  Olearios,  Thevenoc,  Tavender,  he  whan  I  taw 
.fruiUessly  searched,  bad  nelUier  eyes  nor  attenUon  for  diis  lnterestli«  people. 

(907)  The  letter  of  Abdoulrahmaa,  governor  or  tyrant  of  Africa,  to  the  caliph  Aboul  Abhoa,  Um  tnt 
■^^JSLAKT*?!^ *■  Jt?^ ^- ^- ^^ (Cardonne,  31st. d'Afrique etde FEBMnie, ton.  1, p.  1«) 

r«06)  BUrtioUilqae  Orlemale,  p.  00.    Renaudot,  Hist.  Pairiaich.  Alex.  pjSr, » 
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mrras  and  the  piotectioo  of  the  Vaitcdn ;  and  he  bitterly  complaiha  that  bia 
naked  body  had  b^n  acouiged  by  the  Saracens,  and  that  his  authority  was 
disputed  by  the  four  suffragans,  the  tottering  piilais  of  his  throne.  Twoepistfes 
of  Gregoi^r  the  Seventh(S09)  are  destined  to  soothe  the  distress  of  the  Catholics 
and  the  pride  of  a  Moorish  prince.  The  pope  assures  the  sultan  that  they 
both  wonhip  the  same  God,  and  may  hope  to  meet  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham ; 
but  the  complaint,  that  three  bishops  could  no  longer  be  found  to  consecrate  a 
brother,  announces  the  speedy  and  inevitable  ruin  of  the  episcopal  oider.  The 
Christians  of  Africa  and  Spain  had  loag  since  submitted  to  the  practice  of 
circumcision  and  the  legal  abstinence  from  wine  and  i>ork  ;  and'  the  name  of 
Mozarabet{tlO)(j^dapii\e  Arabs)  was  applied  to  their  civil  or  religious  confor- 
iniiy.(Sll)  About  die  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  worship  of  Christ 
and  the  succession  of  pastois  were  abolished  dloag  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and 
in  the  kingdoms  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  of  Valencia  and  6renada.(212)  The 
throne  of  the  Alroohades,  or  Unitarians,  was  founded  on  the  blindest  fonaticism, 
and  their  extraordinary  rigour  might  be  provoked  or  justified  by  the  recent 
victories  and  intolerant  zeal  of  Uie  princes  of  Sicily  and  Castile,  of  Aragon 
and  Portu^l.  The  fiaiith  of  the  Mozarab^  was  occasionally  revived  bj  the 
papal  missionaries :  and,  on  the  landing  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  some  families  of 
Latin  Christians  were  encouraged  to  rear  their  heads:  at  Tunis  and  Algiers. 
But  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  was  quickly  eradicated,  and  the  long  province  from 
Tripoli  to  the  Atlantic  has  lost  all  memory  of  the  language  and  religion  of 
Rome.(«13) 

After  the  revolution  of  eleven  centuries,  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  the 
Turkish  empire  enioy  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  was  granted  by  the 
Arabian  caliphs.  During  the  first  afce  of  the  conquest,  they  suspected  the  loy- 
alty of  the  Catbolid,  whose  name  ofMelchites  betrayed  their  secret  attachment 
to  their  Greek  emperor,  while  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  his  inveterate  ene- 
mies, approved  themselves  the  sincere  and  voluntary  friends  of  the  Mahometan 
.government. (214)  Yet  this  partial  jealousy  was  healed  by  time  and  submis- 
'sion:  the  churches  of  Egypt  were  shared  with  the  Catholics  ;(S15)  and  the 
oriental  sects  were  included  in  the  common  benefits  of  toleration.  The  rank, 
the  immunities,  the  domestic  jurisdiction,  of  the  patriarchs,  the  bishops,  and  the 
cleigy,  were  protected  by  the  civil  magistrate :  the  learning  of  individuals 
recommended  them  to  the  employments  of  secretaries  and  physicians ;  they 

CW9)  Among  the  epjatiei  df  die  Popes,  lee  Leo  IX.  epiit.  3,  Orecor.  VO.  1.  L  epte.  89, 83. 1.  Ul.  ftptot 
19,  90, 91 ;  and  the  crltlcinm  of  Pagi  (torn.  It.  A.  D.  KHO,  No.  14.  A.  D.  1073,  No.  13),  who  Investiintes 
the  name  and  fhmily  of  the  Mo<}rMi  prince,  with  whom  the  prouoeet  of  the  Koman  poatiffh  eo  poDiely 


(910)  Mouuabei,  or  Bfoetarabes,  adstititii^  as  it  is  Interpnood  In  Latin  (Pocock,  Specimen  HM. 
Anbom,  p.  39, 40.  Bibliot.  AraUco-Hlspana,  torn.  il.  p.  18).  The  Mozarabic  Iltoray,  the  ancient  ritoai 
of  the  ehureh  ofTbiedo,  baa  been  attacked  by  the  pope*,  and  eipoaed  to  the  doubtfal  triali  of  the  sword 
and  of  Are  (Marian.  Hist.  Hisi  .«.      -i-^     -  .  .    .^ 


Hispan.tom.  LI.  ijE.c.  lS,p.^.  It  was,  or  rather  it  lb,  In  the  Latin  tongue; 
yet  In  the  zlth  century  it  was  roand  necessary  (A.  JE.  C.  1687,  A.  D.  1090)  to  transcribe  an  Arabic  veraion 
of  the  canons  of  the  coonclls  of  Spain  (BIbUot  Arab.  Hist.  torn.  L  p^  547),  for  the  use  of  the  blsimpB  and 
deny  in  tlie  Moorish  kingdoms. 

(911)  About  the  middle  of  the  ith  oentuiy,  the  clergy  of  Oordora  was  reproached  with  this  criminal 
compliance,  by  the  Intrepid  envoy  of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  (Tit.  Johan.  Oors,  in  Seenl.  Benedict.  V.  No- 
lUL  apod  Fleunr,  Hist.  Eccles.  tom.  zli.  p.  91.) 

(91^  Pact,  Crttka,  tom.  iv.  A.  D.  1149,  Na  8, 9.  He  justly  obserrea,  that  when  Seville,  Ace.  were 
retaken  by  Ferdinand  of  Castile,  no  Christians,  except  captives,  were  found  in  the  place ;  and  that  the 


Moaarablc  churches  of  AMea  and  Spain,  described  by  James  4  Vhriaco,  A.  D.  1S18  (HisU  Hieroeol.  c 
80,  p.  lOOSfin  Gest-Deiper  Francos,)  are  copied  Aom  some  older  book.  I  shall  add,  that  the  daieof  Heglrs 
isn  (A.  D.  1978)  must  apply  to  the  eopy,  not  the  coropoeittoin^f  a  treatise  of  Jorisprttdenee.  which  states 
the  civil  rights  of  the  Christians  of  Cordova  (BiUloc.  Arab.  HIsL  torn.  L  p.  471),  and  thai  the  Jews  wen 
the  only  dimenters  whom  Abul  Waled,  king  of  Orenada  (A.  D.  1313),  could  either  dlseountaBaaoe  or 
tolerate  ftom.  ii.  p.  988). 

(913)  Rpoaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  988.  Leo  A  fricanus  would  have  flattered  his  Soman  maslei% 
«ouhl  he  have  discovered  any  latent  rslics  of  ths  Christianity  of  AMea. 

(814)  Absh  (said  the  CalhoUc  to  the  Viair  of  Bagdad)  ut  pari  loco  habeas  Nestoriamis,  quorum  pmlfli 
»Arahas  nullos  alios  rex  est,  et  Oracos  quorum  reges  amo  vendo  Araiilbus  hello  non  desistunt,  dec.  See  In 
the  Gollerttonsof  Assemannus  (BIMfctC  Orient,  torn.  iv.  p.  94—101,)  the  stale  of  the  Nestorians  under 
thecaliphs.  That  of  the  JaeoUtes  is  more  coodseiy  exposed  in  the  Preliminary  DIssortatioii  of  tha 
eecond  volume  of  Assemannus. 

enS)  Butych.  Annal.  tom.  ii.p  384.387,3881    Renaadoc,  Hist  Patriarch,  Alex.  p.  805,  906.997.339. 
A  talat  fai  the  Honochellte  heresy  might  render  the  first  of  thsaeGNak  patriareha  less  kiyai  t*  tha  4 
ion  and  less  obnoxknis  to  the  Araha 
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weK  enriched  by  the  lucrative  collection  of  the  reyenue ;  and  their  merit  mm 
sometimes  raised  to  the  command  of  cities  and  provinces.  A  caliph  of  the 
house  of  Abbas  was  heard  to  declare  that  the  Christians  were  most  wotHbj  of 
trast  in  the  admmistration  of  Persia.  ''The  Moslems,"  said  he*''  will  abuse 
their  present  fortune :  the  Mafi^ians  regrret  their  fallen  greatness,  and  the  Jews 
are  impatient  for  their  approaching  deliverance. "(«16)  But  the  slaves  of  des- 
potism aie  exposed  to  the  alternatives  of  favour  and  disgrace.  The  captive 
churches  of  the  East  have  been  afflicted  in  every  age  by  the  avarice  or  bigotiy 
of  their  rulers  j  and  the  ordinary  and  legal  restraints  must  be  ofiensive  to  the 
prideor  zeal  ot  the  Christians.(tl7)  About  two  hundred  years  after  BCahonoet, 
they  were  sepanted  from  their  fellow-subjects  by  a  turban  or  girdle  of  a  less 
honourable  odour ;  instead  of  horses  or  mules;  they  were  condemned  to  ride  on 
asses,  in  the  attitude  of  women.  Their  public  and  private  buildings  were 
measuied  by  a  di&;inutive  standard  ;  in  the  streets  or  the  baths  it  is  their  duty 
to  give  way  or  how  down  beibie  the  meanest  of  the  people ;  and  their  testi- 
mony is  lejected,  if  it  may  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  a  true  believer.  The  pomp 
of  processions,  the  sound  of  beUs  or  of  psalmody,  is  interdicted  in  their  worship : 
a  decent  reverence  for  the  national  faith  is  imposed  on  their  sermons  and  con- 
versations :  and  the  sacrilegious  attempt  to  enter  a  mosque,  or  to  seduce  a  Mus- 
sulman, will  not  be  suflfered  to  escape  with  impunity.  In  a  time,  however,  ot 
tranooillity  and  justice  the  Christians  have  never  beea  compelled  to  renounce 
the  Goqiel  or  to  embrace  the  Koran :  hut  the  punishment  of  death  is  inflicted 
upon  the  apostates  who  have  professed  and  deserted  the  law  of  Mahomet. 
The  martyrs  of  Cordova  provoked  the  sentence  of  the  cadi,  by  the  public  con- 
fession of  their  inconstancy,  or  their  passionate  invectives  against  the  person  and 
religion  of  the  prophet.(S18) 

[A.  D.  718.]  At  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  H«nra,  the  caliphs  were 
the  most  potent  and  abecdute  monarchs  of  the  globe.  Their  prerogative  waa 
not  circumscribed,  either  in  right  or  in  fact,  by  the  power  of  the  nobles,  the 
freedom  of  the  commons,  the  privileges  of  the  church,  the  votes  of  a  senate,  or 
the  memory  of  a  free  constitution.  The  authority  of  the  companions  of  Maho- 
met expired  with  their  lives ;  and  the  chiefs  or  emirs  of  the  Arabian  tribes  left 
behind,  in  the  desert,  the  spirit  of  «iuality  and  independence.  The  npl  and 
sacerdotal  characters  were  united  in  the  successors  of  Mahomet ;  and  if  the 
Km^n  was  the  rule  of  their  actions,  they  were  the  supreme  judges  and  inter- 
preters of  that  divine  book.  They  reigned  by  the  ri^t  of  conquest  over  the 
natiov^  of  the  East,  to  whom  tiie  name  of  liberty  was  unknown,  and  who  were 
accustomed  to  applaud  in  their  tyrants  the  acts  of  violence  and  severity  that 
were  exercised  at  their  own  expense.  Under  the  last  of  the  Ommiades,  the 
Arabian  empire  extended  two  hundred  days'  journey  from  east  to  west,  from 
the  confines  of  Tartary  and  India  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And  if 
we  retrench  the  sleeve  of  the  robe,  as  it  is  styled  fay  their  writers,  the  long  and 
narrow  province  of  Africa,  the  solid  and  compact  dominion  from  Faiigana  to 
Aden,  from  Tarsus  to  Surat,  will  spread  on  every  side  to  the  measure  of  four 
or  five  months  of  the  march  of  a  caTavan.(219^  We  should  vainly  seek  the 
indissoluble  union  and  easy  obedience  that  pervaded  the  government  of  Augustus 

(US)  Molt4hed,wholiadraiiiMdfroinA.D.808to9Qa.  The  lla|;UiM  «iU  held  didr  bum  and  rank 
•aKmf  tile  reUgloM  of  Um  «npire  (AMemuml,  BtMkM.  Otioit.  umd.  iv.  p.  97). 

(Srn  RetaiMTezptadM  the  MMral  nmnlMM  of  the  Mabomcun  poUej  and  JnrininMleDee  CDlMertat.  torn 
111.  p.  W-90).  «rhe  oppieMiWe  edlctt  of  tiie  ealipta  Motewafckel  (A.  D.  847-^1,)  which  are  AiU  in  force 
are  notlead  bjr  EutycMoa  (Annal.  torn,  ii.  p.  448,)  and  d*Heitelot((BiUloi.  OrienL  n:  040).    A  perae- 
cntion  of  the  caliph  Omar  II.  ia  related,  and  moat  prohabty  mafnifled,  by  the  Greek  Tbeophanai 
(Chran.  p,  884). 

(518)  The  maityn  of  Cordo?a  (A.  D.  850,  Ac)  are  coBumemorated  and  joatUled  bf  St  Eakigtai.  wbo 
at  length  fell  a  Tletlm  himself.  A  ajmod,  convened  by  the  caliph,  ambignoualy  censured  their  rasbneen 
The  moderate  Fieury  cannot  reconcile  their  conduct  with  the  dtoeipttne  of  antiqultjr,  lootalbis  i*antorii« 
de  regflse,  dfcc  (Ftettry,  HhL  Ecdea.  torn.  z.  p.  415-«S,  particulariy  p.  451. 506, 500).  Thetf  andiendc 
nets  throw  a  Strang  thoigh  transient  light  on  the  Spanish  church  in  the  Izth  century. 

(519)  See  the  article  E$Umiak  (as  we  say  Christendom,)  In  the  Biblioth«que  Orlentale  (p.  SSS).  TUb 
chart  of  the  MahonMlan  world  is  suited  by  the  autiior,  Ebn  Alwardi,  to  the  year  of  the  Heglim  38S 
(A.  D.  905).  nnee  thatttane.  the  hwsss  In  Spain  have  been  oveihalanced  by  tlie  conqncaia  In 
Tartary,  and  tto  European  Turkey. 
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and  the  AAtooilies ;  but  the  propfress  of  the  Mahometan  religion  diffused  over 
this  ample  space  a  eeneral  resemblance  of  maDnen  and  opmions.  The  lan- 
guage and  laws  of  the  Koran  were  studied  with  equal  devotion  at  Samarcand 
and  SeFille  :  the  Moor  and  the  Indian  embraced  as  countivmeo  and  brothers  in 
the  pilj^rimage  of  Mecca ;  and  the  Arabian  language  was  adopted  as  the  popular 
idiom  m  all  the  provinces  to  the  westward  ofthe  Tigris.(230) 


CHAPTER  LII 

The  two  neget  of  ConskMhnopU  hy  the  Arctbi — Their  irnxuion  of  France,  and 
defeat  by  Ouirlee  Martel'-Civu  voar  of  the  Ommiades  and  Abbasndes — 
Learning  cf  the  Arabt-'Luxury  of  the  caiiphe^Naval  enUrprUet  <m  Crete, 
Sicily,  and  Rome-'Decay  and  divinon  ofthe  empire  ofthe  aUiphs^Defeat$ 
and  inctories  ofthe  Greek  emperors. 

When  the  Arabs  iiist  issued  from  the  deserti  they  must  have  been  surprised 
at  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  their  own  success.  But  when  they  advanced  m  the 
career  of  victoiy  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
when  they  had  repeatedly  tried  the  edge  of  their  scimitars  and  the  eneigy  of 
their  faith,  they  might  be  equally  astonished  that  any  nation  could  resbt  their 
invincible  arms,  that  any  boundary  should  confine  the  dominion  of  the  successor 
of  the  prophet.  The  confidence  of  soldiers  and  fanatics  may  indeed  be  excused, 
since  the  calm  historian  of  the  present  hour,  who  strives  to  follow  the  rapid 
course  of  the  Saracens,  must  study  to  explain  by  what  means  the  church  and 
state  were  saved  from,  this  impending,  and,  as  it  snould  seem,  from  this  inevitable 
danger.  The  deserts  of  Scy  thia  and  Sarmatia  mieht  be  guarded  by  their  extent, 
their  climate,  their  poverty,  and  the  courage  of  the  northern  shepherds ;  China 
was  remote  and  inaccessible ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  temperate  zone  was 
subject  to  the  Mahometan  conquerors,  the  Greeks  were  exhausted  by  the  cala- 
mities of  war  and  the  loss  of  their  fairest  provinces,  and  the  Barbarians  of 
Europe  might  justly  tremble  at  the  precipitate  fall  of  the  Gothic  monarchj.  In 
this  inquiiy  I  shall  unfold  the  events  that  rescued  our  ancestors  of  Britain,  and 
our  neighbours  of  Gaul,  from  the  civil  and  religious  ]^oke  of  the  Koran ;  that 
protected  the  majesty  of  Rome,  and  delated  the  servitude  of  Constantinople ; 
that  invigorated  the  defence  of  the  Christians,  and  scattered  among  their  ene- 
mies the  seeds  of  division  and  decay. 

[A.  D.  668 — 675.]  Forty-six  years  ader  the  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca, 
his  disciples  appeared  in  arms  under  the  walls  of  Constantinople.(l)  They 
were  animated  by  a  genuine  or  fictitious  saying  of  the  prophet,  that,  to  the  first 
army  which  besieged  the  city  of  the  Cesars,  their  sins  were  forgiven :  the  long 
series  of  Roman  triumphs  would  be  meritoriously  transferred  to  the  conquerors 
of  new  Rome ;  and  the  wealth  of  nations  was  deposited  in  this  well-chosen 
seat  of  royalty  and  commerce.  No  sooner  had  the  caliph  Moawiyah  suppressed 
hb  rivals  ana  established  his  throne,  than  he  aspired  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  civil 
blood,  by  the  success  and  glory  of  his  holy  expedition  ;(2)  his  preparations  by 
sea  and  land  were  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  object,  his  standard  was 
intrusted  to  Sophian,  a  veteran  warrior,  but  the  troops  were  encouraged  by  the 

(SSO)  The  Anbic  ofthe  Kono If  taught  u  ft  detd  taofiiafe  la  Uie  eollege  of  Mecca.  By  the  Danlih 
traveller,  this  aacient  idiom  li  compared  to  the  Laila,  the  vulgar  tongue  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen  to  the 
luliaa;  and  the  Arabian  diaiecti  of  Syria.  Egypt,  Africa,  iLC.  to  the  Provensal,  Spaaiah,  aad  Portugueee 
(Niebnhr,  Description  de  TArable,  p.  74,lfcc.) 

(I)  Tbeophanei  places  the  mvoi  yean  of  the  siage  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  of  ntr  Christian  era 
673  (of  the  Alexandrian  G05,  Sept.  1,)  and  the  peace  of  the  Saracens, /vvr  yean  afterward ;  a  glaring 

"'  * ^  «  -7  ,„  ...  .  "' 64,)  have  struggled  to  remove, 

,     Iraaoia,  the  year  48  (A.  D.  668, 
„    .  .  and  creditable. 

(9)  For  this  first  dege  of  Constantinople,  see  Nicenhorus  (Brevlar.  p.  St,  92) ;  Thoopbanes  (Chronogra|rfL 
p.  SS4) ;  Cedreaus  (Compend.  p.  437) ;  Zonaras  (Htfit.  torn.  11.  1.  xlv.  p^SO) ;  Ehnacin  (Hist.  Saracen,  p. 
56, 57) ;  AbulftMla  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  107, 108,  vers  Reiske) ;  d'Uerbelot  (Bibliot.  Orlenu  CoaManUnaU)^ 
Ockley*s  Hist  ofthe  Saracens,  vol.  ii.  p.  127, 198 


ffr<s  (oi  loe  Aiexananan  ooa,  sept,  a,;  ana  lan  peace  oi  uie  Darncens,^ 
Ineoqalstency !  which  Pelavlus,  Goar,  and  Pagi  (Critlca,  torn.  iv.  p.  63 
Of  the  Arabians,  the  Hegira  89  (A.  D.  679,  January  8,)  Is  aerigoed  by  1 
Feb.  90,)  by  Abalftda,  whose  testimony  I  esteem  the  most  convenient  ar 
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example  and  presence  ofTezid  the  son  and  presumptive  heir  of  the  commander 
of  the  faithful.  The  Greeks  had  little  to  hope,  nor  had  their  enemies  &117 
reason  to  fear,  from  the  courage  and  vij^ilance  of  the  reignine  emperor,  who  dis- 
graced the  name  of  Constantine,  and  imitated  onl}r  the  inglorious  years  of  his 
grandfather  Heraclius.  Without  delay  or  opposition,  the  naval  forces  of  (he 
Saracens  passed  through  the  unguarded  channel  of  the  Hellespont,  which  even 
now,  under  the  feeble  and  disorderly  government  of  the  Turks,  is  maintained 
as  che  natural  bulwark  of  the  capital.(3)  'The  Arabian  fleet  cast  anchor,  and 
the  troops  were  disembarked  near  the  palace  of  Hebdomon,  seven  miles  from 
the  city.  During  many  days,  from  the  dawn  of  light  to  the  evening,  the  line  of 
assault  was  extended  from  the  golden  eate  to  the  eastern  promontoiy,  and  the 
foremost  warriors  were  impelled  by  the  weight  and  eflbrt  of  the  succeeding 
columns.  But  the  besiegers  had  formed  an  insufficient  estimate  of  the  strenra 
and  resources  of  Constantinople.  The  solid  and  lofty  walls  were  guarded  by 
numbers  and  discipline:  the  spirit  of  the  Romans  was  rekindled  oy  the  last 
danger  of  their  religion  and  empire  :  the  fugitives  from  the  conquered  provinces 
more  successfully  renewed  the  defence  of  Damascus  and  Alexandria :  and  the 
Saracens  were  dismayed  by  the  strange  and  prodigious  effects  of  artificial  fire. 
This  firm  and  effectual  resistance  diverted  their  arms  to  the  more  easy  attempts 
of  plundering  the  European  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Propontis ;  and,  after 
keeping  the  sea  from  the  month  of  April  to  that  of  September,  on  the  approach 
of  wmter  they  retreated  fourscore  miles  from  the  capital,  to  the  isle  of  Cyzicus, 
in  Which  thev  had  established  their  magazine  of  spoil  and  i)rovisions.  So 
patient  was  their  perseverance,  or  so  languid  were  their  operations,  that  they 
repeated  in  the  six  following  summers  tne  same  attack  and  retreat,  with  a 
gradual  abatement  of  hope  and  vigour,  till  the  mischances  of  shipwreck  and 
disease,  of  the  sword  and  of  fire,  compelled  them  to  relinquish  the  fruitless 
enterprise.  They  might  bewail  the  loss  or  commemorate  the  martyrdom  of 
thirty  thousand  Moslems,  who  fell  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople;  and  the 
solemn  funeral  of  Abu  Avub,  or  Job,  excited  the  curiosity  of  me  Christians 
themselves.  That  veneraole  Arab,  one  of  the  last  of  the  companions  of  Maho- 
met, was  numbered  among  the  aman^  or  auxiliaries,  of  Medina,  who  sheltered 
the  bead  of  the  flying  prophet.  In  his  youth  he  fought,  at  Beder  and  Ohud,. 
under  the  holy  standard ;  in  his  mature  age  he  was  the  friend  and  follower  of 
All ;  and  the  last  remnant  of  his  strength  and  life  was  consumed  ia  a  distant 
and  dangerous  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  Koran.  His  memor3r  was 
revered ;  but  the  place  of  his  burial  was  neglected  and  unknown,  during  a 
period  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  years,  till  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
by  Mahomet  the  Second.  A  seasonable  vision  (for  such  are  the  manufacture  01 
every  religion)  revealed  the  holy  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  and  the  bottom 
of  the  harbour :  and  the  mosque  of  Ayub  has  been  deservedly  chosen  for  the 
simple  and  martial  inauguration  of  the  Turkish  sultans.^4) 

[A.  D.  677.]  The  event  of  the  siege  revived,  both  m  the  East  and  West,, 
the  reputation  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  cast  a  momentary  shade  over  the  glories 
of  the  Saracens.  The  Greek  ambassador  was  favourably  received  at  Damascus,, 
in  a  general  council  of  the  emirs  or  Koreish  :  a  peace,  or  truce^  of  thirty  years 
was  ratified  between  the  two  empnes ;  and  the  stipulation  of  an  annual  tri- 
bute, fiAy  horses  of  a  noble  breed,  fifty  slaves,  and  three  thousand  pieces  ot 
gold,  degraded  the  majesty  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful. (5)    The  aged 

(3)  Tbe  «at«  and  deftuca  of  the  Dirdtiwllw  li  eiposed  in  Om  memoin  of  tbe  Baroa  de  Tatt 

iloin.  lii.  p.  Sfr-'^t  who  was  aent  to  forttfy  tham  agataat  the  Ruaaiana.  From  a  *twlodpal  aelor, 
ataouM  have  aipeeted  more  aeeiirate  detaUa;  but  ha  aeema  to  write  for  the  amuaaaneoi,  rather 
than  the  inatruetloD.  of  hfa  reader.  Perbapa,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemj,  the  minlaier  of  Oon- 
Btantiae  waa  oeeapied,  like  that  of  Moataplia,  In  flndlof  two  Canaiy  birda,  who  ahonld  alng  preciaely 
the  same  note. 

(4)  DemetriuB  Canienir*8  BItt.  of  tbe  Othman  Empire,  p.  105,  106.  RyeavtTa  State  of  the  Ottooaa 
Empire,  p.  10, 1 1.  Vojacaa  de  TberoafOt,  part  1.  p.  1811.  The  Chrlaiiaiia,  who  aappoae  that  the  martyr 
Abu  Ayub  la  vulgarly  oonfiMmded  with  the  patrfarob  Job,  betrmy  their  own  if  noranoe  rather  Uian  that  of 
the  Turfca. 

(5)  Theophanea,  though  a  Greek,  deaarvea  credit  for  thcae  tribatea  (Chmnograph.  p^  SOS,  900.  SOO 
301,)  which  are  iKinflrmwl,  with  aoaM  variatioii,'  by  tbe  Arabic  hiatory  of  Abnipbaragina  (DynaaL  ^ 
19S,  vera.  Pocock). 
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calii^  was  desifous  of  possessine  hi9  dominioDs,  aod  endine  his  days  in  tran- 
quilJity  and  repose  :  while  the  Moors  and  Indians  trembled  at  his  namei  hi» 
palace  and  city  of  Damascus  was  insulted  hj  the  Mardaites,  or  Moronites,  of 
Mount  Libanus,  the  firmest  barrier  of  the  empire,  till  they  were  disarmed  and 
transplanted  by  the  suspicious  policy  of  the  Grieeks.(6)  AHer  the  revolt  of 
Arabia  and  Persia,  the  bouse  of  Ommiyah(7)  was  reduced  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Syria  and  Egypt :  their  distress  and  fear  enforced  their  compliance  with  the 
pressing  demands  of  the  Christians  ;  and  the  tribute  was  increased  to  a  slave, 
a  horse,  and  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  for  each  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  of  the  solar  year.  But  as  soon  as  the  empire  was  again  united 
by  the  arms  and  policy  of  Abdalmalek,  he  disclaimed  a  bad^  of  servitude  not 
less  injurious  to  his  conscience  than  to  his  pride  :  he  discontinued  the  payment 
of  the  tribute ;  and  the  resentment  of  the  Greeks  was  disabled  from  action  by 
the  mad  tyranny  of  the  second  Justinian,  the  just  rebellion  of  his  subjects,  and* 
the  frequent  change  of  his  antagonists  and  successors.  Till  the  reign  of  Abdal*^ 
malek,  the  Saracens  had  been  content  with  the  free  possession  of  the  Persian  and 
Roman  treasures,  in  the  coin  of  Chosroes  and  Cesar.  By  the  command  of  that 
caliph,  a  national  mint  was  established,  both  of  silver  and  gold,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Dinar,  thoueh  it  might  be  censured  by  some  timorous  casuists, 
proclaimed  the  unitr  of  the  God  of  Mahomet(8)  Under  the  reign  of  the  caliph 
Waled,  the  Greek  fan^a^  and  characters  were  excluded  from  the  accounts  of 
the  public  revenue.(9)  If  this  change  was  productive  of  the  invention  or 
familiar  use  of  our  present  numerals,  the  Arabic  or  Indian  ciphers,  as  they  are 
commonly  styled,  a  regulation  of  office  has  promoted  the  most  important  dis* 
coveries  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the  mathematical  sciences.(lO) 

[A.  D.  716—718.]  While  the  caliph  Waled  sat  idle  on  the  throne  of  Damas- 
cus, while  his  lieutenants  achieved  tne  conquest  of  Transoxiana  and  Spain,  a 
third  army  of  Saracens  overspread  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  approached 
the  borders  of  the  Byzantine  capital.  But  the  attempt  and  disgrace  of  the 
second  siege  was  reserved  for  his  brother  Soliman,  whose  ambition  appears  to 
have  been  quickened  by  a  more  active  and  martial  spirit.  In  the  revolutions 
of  the  Greek  empire,  after  the  tyrant  Justinian  had  been  punished  and  avenged,^ 
an  humble  secretary,  Anastasius  or  Artemius,  was  promoted  by  chance  or  merit 
to  the  vacant  purple.  He  waf  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  war ;  and  his  ambaa* 
sador  returned  from  Damascus  with  the  tremendous  news,  that  the  Saracens 
were  preparing  an  armament  by  sea  and  land,  such  as  would  transcend  the 
experience  of  the  past,  or  the  belief  of  the  present  age.  The  precautions  of 
Anastasius  were  not  unworthy  of  his  station,  or  of  the  impending  danger.  He 
issued  a  peremptory  mandate,  that  all  persons  who  were  not  provideofwitb  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  a  three  years'  siege,  should  evacuate  the  city :  the  . 

(6>  The  coMure  of  TiMOpbanM  la  JiM  and  pointed,  niv  Tutuum  ivvasruait  «^f^SI!"fSiS^"" 
iravcuva  xaxa  imovBev  9  Funavta  wro  twv  jLpa0<av  »sxpt  r«  vw  (Chronograph,  p.  303,  903).  The 
series  of  Uiese  events  may  be  traced  in  the  Annals  or  Theophanes,  and  In  the  abridgment  of  the 
Patrlareb  NicephomSf  p.  98.  94. 

(7)  These  domestic  revolutions  are  related  in  a  dear  and  natural  style,  in  the  second  volume  of  Ockknr** 
History  of  the  Saracens,  p.  SS3— 370.  Besides  our  printed  authors,  he  dratvs  his  materials  fh>m  the  Arabic 
MSB.  of  Oxford,  which  he  would  have  more  deeply  searched,  bad  be  been  confined  to  the  Bodleian  library  - 
instead  of  the  city  Jail ;  a  fate  how  unworthy  of  toe  man  and  of  bis  country ! 

(8)  Elmacin,  who  dates  the  first  coinage  A.  H.  78,  A.  D.  695.  five  or  six  years  later  than  the  Greek 
hlMorians,  has  compared  the  weight  of  the  best  or  common  gold  dinar,  to  the  drachm  or  dirhem  of  ^gypt ' 
(p.  77),  which  may  be  equal  to  two  pennies  (48  grains)  of  our  Troy  weight  (Hoopei's  Inquiry  taito 
Ancient  Measures,  p.  94—36),  and  equivalent  to  ogbt  shilUnfpi  of  our  sterilng  money.  From  the  same 
Elmacin  and  the  Arabian  physicians,  some  dinars  are  as  high  as  two  dlrbema,  as  low  as  half  a  dlrbem, 
may  be  deduced.  The  piece  of  rilver  was  the  dirhem,  both  in  value  and  weight;  but  an  old,  thonjh  fahr 
coin,  struck  at  Wsset,  A.  H.  88,  and  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  wants  four  grains  of  the  Cainx 
sundard  (see  the  Modern  Unl  venal  Hlstoiv,  tom.  1.  p.  546  of  the  French  translation).* 

(0)  Kai  cirwXwc  ypo^cd^oc  cXAnviri  rvf  Stfitomus  mv  \oY^tmw  XM^ciea;,  oAX*  Apafitoif  aora  rrafm99^ 
fidtvsoAu  X'^t  "fv  2^^vvi  SKtto^  uSwaJw  tk  tKUviav  YAwrm  fiovaiay  fi  maStft  if  rpiaSa  0  oxrm  if-ttotr 
If  rpta  ypa^etrdac.  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  314.  This  defect,  if  it  really  ezkied,  must  nave  sUmu- 
lated  the  ingenuity  of  the  Arabs  to  invent  or  borrow. 

(10)  Accordbig  to  a  new  though  probable  notion,  maintained  by  M.  de  Yllloiaon  (Anecdota  Onsca^ 
lorn.  11.  p.  159— ^157)>  our  ciphers  are  not  of  Indian  or  Arabic  Invention.  They  were  used  by  the  Oreelc. 
and  Latlln  arithmeoelans  k»ng  before  the  age  of  BoeUiiue.  After  the  extinction  of  science  in  the  West^ 
they  were  adopted  by  the  Arabic  venrions  from  the  oriental  MSB.  and  retUred  to  the  Latins  about  th«- 
xitb  oeotury.t 
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pabilc  granaries  and  arsenals  were  abund^Iy  replenished ;  this  wjillt  ^ 
restored  and  strei^thened ;  and  the  engines  for  casting  stones,  or  darts,  or  fire, 
were  stationed  along^  the  ramparts^  or  in  the  bngantines  of  war,  of  which  an 
additional  number  was  hastilr  constructed.  To  prevent  is  safer,  as  weU  as 
more  honourable,  than  to  repel  an  attack  ;  and  a  design  was  meditated,  abo?e 
the  usual  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the  enemy,  the 
cypress  timber  that  had  been  hewn  in  mount  Libanus,  and  was  piled  along  the 
seashore  of  Phosnicia,  for  the  service  of  the  Emtian  fleet  This  genereus 
enterprise  was  defeated  by  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  the  troops,  who,  in  the 
new  language  of  the  empire,  were  sty^d  of  the  Obteomam  Themii,{llY  They 
murdered  meir  chief,  deserted  their  standard  in  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  disperBea 
themselves  over  the  adjacent  continent,  and  deserved  pardon  or  reward  by 
investing  with  the  purple  a  simple  officer  of  the  revenue.  The  name  of  Theo- 
dosius  might  recommend  him  to  the  senate  and  people ;  but,  after  some  months, 
he  sunk  into  a  cloister,  and  resigned  to  the  firmer  hand  of  Leo  the  Isauriaa,tbe 
urgent  defence  of  the  capital  and  empire.  The  most  foimidable  of  the 
ISaracens,  M oslemah,  the  br6ther  of  the  caliph,  was  advancing  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Arabs  and  Persians,  the  greater  part  mounted 
on  horses  or  camels ;  and  the  successful  seiges  of  Tyana^Ainorium,  and  Peigai* 
mus,  were  of  sufficient  duration  to  exereise  their  skill  and  to  elevate  their  hopes. 
At  the  well-known  passage  of  Ab:jfdas  on  the  HellespoDt,  the  Mahometan  arms 
were  transported,  for  t&  first  time,*  from  Asia  to  Europe.  From  thence, 
wheeling  round  the  Thracian  cities  d  the  Propontis,  MosJemah  invested  Co»- 
stantinople  on  the  land  side,  sorroanded  his  camp  with  a  ditch  and  ranpait, 
prepared  and  planted  his  engines  of  assault,  and  declared,  by  words  and  actions, 
a  patient  resolution  of  expecting  the  return  of  seed-time  ana  harvest,  should  the 
obstinacy  of  the  besiegjMl  prove  equal  to  his  own.t  The  Greeks  would  giad^ 
have  ransomed  their  religion  and  empire,  br  a  fine  or  assessment  of  a  piece  o! 
gold  on  the  head  of  each  inhabitant  of  the  city ;  but  the  liberal  ofer  was 
rejected  with  disdain,  and  the  presumptkn  of  Moelemah  was  exalted  by  the 
speedy  approach  and  invincible  force  of  the  natives  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  They 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  ships :  the  number  betrays  their 
inconsiderable  size ;  and  of  the  twen^  stout  and  cajncious  vessels,  whose 
magnitude  impeded  their  progress,  each  was  manned  with  no  more  than  one 
bumired  heavy  armed  soldiers.  This  huge  armada  Moceeded  on  a  smooth 
flea  and  with  a  gentle  gale,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphonis  {  the  surface 
of  tbe  strait  was  oversluidowed,  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks^  with  a  moviw 
jbrest,  and  the  same  fatal  night  bad  been  fixed  by  the  Saracen  chief  for  a  generu 
assault  by  sea  and  land.  To  alhire  the  confidence  of  the  eneinyy  the  emperor 
4iad  thrown  aside  the  chain  that  usually  guarded  the  entrance  of  tftie  harbour :  but 
while  they  hesitated  whether  they  should  seize  the  opportunity  or  apprehend 
the  snare,  the  minbters  of  destruction  were  at  hana.  The  firediips  of  the 
Greeks  were  launched  against  them,  the  Arabs,  their  arms  and  vessels,  were 
involved  in  the  same  flames,  the  disorderly  fugitives  were  dashed  against  each 
other  or  overwhelmed  in  the  waves ;  and  I  no  longer  find  a  vestige  of  the  fleet, 
that  had  threatened  to  extmpate  the  Roman  name.  A  still  more  fatal  and 
irreparable  loss  was  that  of  the  caliph  Soliman,who  died  of  an  indigestionClS) 
in  ha  camp  near  Kinnisrin  or  Chalcis  in  Syria,  as  he  was  preparing  to  lead 
agamst  Constantinople  the  reroainiiig  forces  of  the  East  llie  brother  ot 
dfoslemah  was  succeeded  by  a  kinsman  and  an  enemy ;  and  the  throne  of  an 

ai)  In  the  dIvMon  of  the  Tk$mUi  or  proviaeee  deeeiibed  by  OooMamlBe  Forphyragenltai  (de 
TbenatiboS)  L  I.  p.  9,  10.)  the  Oks^quumt  a  Latin  appellation  of  the  army  and  palace,  waa  Uie 
ibqrth  la  Uw  public  order.  Nice  waa  the  metropoUa,  and  ita  Jurladtetlon  extended  from  tbe  Helieapom 
mr  the  adjacent  parte  of  ByihlBia  and  Phrygia  (aee  the  two  mapa  prefixed  by  OeUale  to  the  Impedina 
Orlontale  or  Baoduri). 

(19)  The  caliph  had  emptied  two  baaketa  of  egn  and  of  flp,  wfateh  he  awaDowcd  ahemaiely,  and  the 
repeat  waa  coocluded  with  marrow  and  augmr.  In  one  of  hia  piigriaMgea  to  Meoea,  Soliman  ate,  at  a 
aingle  meaL  aeventy  pomegianatea,  a  kid,  alx  fivwla,  and  a  ham  quantity  of  the  trapea  of  Tayaf.  If  tiM 
±m  of  fbre  be  correct,  we  muai  admire  tha  appetlta  rather  Uian  the  luxury  of  the  aoyerulSB  of  Aala 
XAbolfeda,  AnnaL  Moalem.  p.  198)4 
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mtUrb  and  able  prince  was  defraded  by  the  useless  and  penHcioin  tirtues  of  a 
IMgot/  White  he  started  and  satisfied  the  scruples  of  a  blind  conscience^  tbe 
eiege  Was  continued  tbrcof^  the  winter  by  tbe  neg^lect  rather  than  by  tbe 
i^sohition  of  tbe  cali|rfi  Oaiar.(13)  The  winter  proved  uncomaooly  rigorous ; 
above  a  hundred  days4he  ground  was  coveied  with  deep  snow,  and  the  natives 
of  the  suhry  dimes  of  Eg/pt  and  Arabia  lay  torpid  ana  almost  lifeless  in  their 


andria,  of  four  hundred  tiansports  and  ^lleys  ;  die  seccmd  of  three  hunched 
and  sixfy  vessels  from  tbe  ports  of  Afnca.  Bat  tbe  Greek  fires  were  agam 
kindled,  and  if  the  destruction  was  less  complete,  it  was  owing  to  tbe  eipefieiice 
wblcb  had  taught  the  Moslems  to  remain  at  a  safe  distance,  or  to  the  peifid^  of 
tbe  £eyptian  mariners,  who  deserted  with  their  ships  to  the  emperor  of  the 
Christians.  The  trade  and  navigation  of  the  capital  were  restored ;  and  the 
produce  of  tbe  fisheries  supplied  the  wants,  and  even  the  luiuiy,  of  theinhabit- 
ants.  But  tbe  calamities  of  famine  and  disease  were  soon  felt  by  the  troops  of 
Moslemahi  and  as  tbe  former  was  mistt!id)ly  assuaged,  so  tbe  latter  was  dread- 
fully propagated,  by  the  pernicious  notrimedt  wbich  hunger  compelled  them  to 
eitract  from  the  most  unclean  or  unnatural  food.  The  spirit  of  conauest,  and 
even  of  enthusiasm,  was  extinct :  the  Saracens  could  no  longer  strsgffie  beyond 
their  lines^  either  single  or  in  small  parties,  without  exposing  tbenlMves  to  tbe 
merciless  retaliation  of  the  Thracian  peasants.  An  amy  of  Bulgarians  was 
Sfttracted  fifom  the  Danube  by  tbe  gifts  and  i>romises  of  Leo ;  and  these  savage 
auxiliaries  made  some  atonement- for  the  evils  which  they  bad  inflicted  .im  tbe 
empire,  by  tbe  defeat  and  slaughter  of  twenty-two  thousaAid  Asiatics.  A  report 
was  dexterously  scattered,  that  the  Pradcs,  tbe  unknown  nations  of  the  Latin 
wortd.  were  arminr  by  sea  and  land  in  the  defence  of  the  Christian  cause,  and 
Ibeir  formidable  aid  was  expected  with  far  different  sensations  in  tbe  camp  and 
city.  At  length,  after  a  siege  of  thirteen  moi^hs,(l4)  tbe  hopeless  Moslemrii 
received  from  the  caliph  oie  welcome  permission  of  retreat.t  The  march  of 
the  Arabian  cavalir  over  the  Hellespont  and  through  the  provmcesof  Asia,  was 
executed  without  delay  or  molestation-;  but  an  army  of  their  brethren  bad  been 
cut  in  pieces  on  tbe  side  of  Bithvnia,  and  tbe  remains  of  the  fleet  was  so 
repeatedly  damaged  )>y  tempest  and  fire,  that  only  five  galleys  entered  the  port 
of^  Alexandria  to  relate  the  tale  of  their  various  and  almost  incredible  disas- 
ters.(16) 

In  tbe  two  siefi;es,  tbe  deliverance  of  Constantinople  mar  be  chiefly  ascribed 
to  the  novelty,  the  terrors,  and  the  real  efficacy  of  the  Grediftre,(i^)  Tbe 
important  secret  of  compounding  and  directing  this  aitificial  flame  was  imparted 
by  Callinicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  who  deserted  from  the  service  of 
the  ctMipp  to  that  of  the  emperor.(17)  The  skill  of  a  chymist  and  engineer 
was  equivalent  to  tbe  succour  of  mets  and  annies  $  and  this  ^fiscoveiy  or  im- 

(13)  8m  tbe  mrtide  of  Omar  Ben  Abdelam,  In  the  BlbUodiMQe  Orlentaie  (p.  689,680),  prnfeiene,  nre 
'    '    - '--•'     • ^   •  '-' ^---■-'-the 


Elmacln  (]».  91),  lellgloneni  eaun  rebne  euis  mnndank.    He  ww  lo  deelnNis  of  being  witb  God,  tbat  1 
woald  not  bate  anointed  Ua  ear  (bit  own  lavlnf  )  to  obtain  a  perlbet  ewe  of  tali  last  vuiaOy.   The  eallpu 
had  onlf  one  shbt,  and  hi  an  age  oTlinmy,  hie  annual  expenee  waa  ao  oMre  than  t«vo  dneiUM  ( Abul- 
Taragliw,  p.  131).    Hand diogavtans eo prinelpefaic oiMe Moilemiia  CAbnlfeda,  p.  1S7). 
(14)  Both  NIeephonM  and  Tbeophaaea  agfee  that  the  eleg  of  ConetanUnople  was  ralMd  the  Vkh  of 


ptmraglua,  p.  131).    Hand  diogavtans  eo  prinelpefaic  oiMe  Moelemiia  CAbnlfeda,  p.  1S7). 

(14)  Both  NIeephonM  and  Tbeophaaee  agiee  that  the  elett  of  ConetanUnople  was  n 
Angul  (A.  D.  718) :  but  aa  the  former,  o«tr  beet  wline— ,  afflrme  tbat  It  conflnoed  thirteen 
latter  muatbe  miataken  In  euppoalng  that  It  began  on  tbeeame  day  of  the  preceding  year.    I  do  not  Had 
tbat  ^agl  baa  remarked  thia  inconeliteney. 

(15)  In  the  eecond  eiege  of  Conatantinqple,  I  have  followed  Nleephorai  (Brev.  p.  33-36),  Theophanco 
(Chronograph,  p.  394—334),  Cedremie  (Clompend.  p.  44S-4S9).  Zonarae  (torn.  It.  p.  98—103),  Eteadn 
<Hlft.  Saracen,  p.  88),  Abnlftda  (Aanal.  Modem,  p.  196),  and  AbnlpbaraglQi  (Dynatt  p.  130),  tiie  nMM 
eatlsfbctory  of  the  Arabi. 

(1^  Oar  rare  and  Indefofigablegalde  In  the  middle  agee  and  Bjrianthie  hlrtory,  Chartee  da  Frene  da 
Oange,  hat  treated  la  ■ereral  ptaeee  of  tbeOreek  fire,  and  hli  coHeettom  leave  fow  glemitaip  behtad. 
«ee  parUcQiarly  GloiMir.  Med.  et  Inflm.  Onwltat  p.  1975,  enb  toee  IIvo  Sw^Uieveer  vYp»w.  Oknear.  Mod. 
et  Infim.  LatfrrttaL  Igiiit  GrmtMa.  Obeervattona  ear  YUlehardoaln,  p.  305,  306.  Otaenrallona  nir 
JolaTflle,  p.  71,  79. 

(17)  Theopbanee  etylee  him  ofwrtxrun  (p.  995);  Cedrenue  cp.  4^,)  bringi  thte  artiit  from  <SM  m9m 
of)  Hellopoliii  In  Eaypi;  and  ebymliiry  waa  bideed  Uie  peenttar  eelettca  of  the  Bgr  ?«&•■■• 

Vol.  III.— H  h 
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piovttment  of  the  militaiy  art  was  fortunately  reserved  iot  the  dittieaifal  period^ 
when  the  degenerate  RomaM  of  the  East  were  incapable  of  Gbateadii)g^  witb 
the  warlike  enthusiasm  and  youthful  vigour  of  the  Saracens^  The  historian 
who  presumes  to  analyze  his  eztiaordinaiy  composition  should  suspect  hb  owa 
morance  and  that  of  his  Byzantine  guid^  so  prone  to  the  marveUous»  socaie- 
JesSy  aody  in  this  intance,  so  iealous  of  the  truth.  From  their  obscure,  and 
perhaps  &llacious  hints,  it  should  seem  that  the  principal  ipgredient  of  the  GreA 
fire  was  the  iuip^(18)  or  liauid  bitumen,  a  light,  tenacious,  and  inflammable 
oil,(19)  which  springs  irom  the  earth,  and  catches  fire  as  soon  as  it  comes  ia 
contact  with  the  air.  The  naptha  was  minj^led,  I  know  not  by  what  methods 
or  in  what  proportions,  with  sulphur  and  with  the  pitch  that  is  extracted  from 
eveigreen  m.(so)  From  this  mixture,  which  produced  a  thick  smdce  and  a 
loud  explosion,  proceeded  a  fierce  and  obstinate  flame,  which  not  only  rose  !■ 
perpenaicdar  ascent,  but  likewise  burnt  with  equal  vehemence  in  descent  or 
laterai  progress ;  instead  of  being  extin^isbed,  it  was  nourished  and  quickened, 
by  the  element  of  water ;  and  sand,  urine,  or  vin^;ar,  were  the  only  remedies 
that  could  damp  the  fuiy  of  this  powerful  agent,  which  was  justly  denominated 
by  the  Greeks,  the  Uornd^  or  maritimet  fire.  For  the  annoyance  of  the  enemTr 
it  was  employed  with  equal  efiect,  by  sea  and  land,  in  battles  or  in  sieges.  It 
was  either  poured  from  the  rampart  in  laige  boilers,  or  launched  in  red-hot 
balls  of  stone  and  iron,  or  darted  in  arrows  and  javelins,  twisted  round  with 
flax  and  tow,  which  had  deepljr  imbibed  the  inflammable  oil :  sometimes  it  was 
deposited  in  fireships,  the  victims  and  instniments  of  a  more  ample  revenge, 
anti  was  most  commonly  blown  through  long  tubes  of  copper,  which  were 
planted  on  the-prow  of  a  galley,  and  fancifully  shaped  into  the  mouths  of 
savage  monsters,  that  seemed  to  vomit  a  stream  of  liquid  and  consuming  fiie. 
This  important  art  was  preserved  at  Constantinople,  as  the  palladium  of  the 
state;  the  galleys  and  atiilUry  might  occasionally  be  lent  to  the  allies  of 
Rome ;  but  ttie  composition  of  tfaie  Greek  fire  was  concealed  with  the  most  jealous 
scruple,  and  the  terror  of  the  enemies  waa  increased  and  prolonged  by  their 
ignorance  and  surprise.  In  the  treatise  of  the  administration  of  the  empire,  the 
royal  author(Sl)  suggests  the  answers  and  excuses  that  might  best  elude  the 
indiscreet  curiosity  and  importunate  demands  of  the  fiarbarians.  They  should 
De  told  that  the  mystery  of  the  Greek  fire  had  been  revealed  by  an  ali^  to 
the  first  and  ^atest  of  the  Coostantines,  with  a  sacred  injunction,  that  this  gift 
of  heaven,  this  peculiar  blessing  of  the  Romans,  should  never  be  communicated 
to  any  foreign  nation ;  that  the  prince  and  subject  were  alike  bound  tore%iouB 
silence  under  the  temporal  and  spiritual  penalties  of  treason  and  sacrilege ;  and 
that  the  impious  attempt  would  provoke  the  sudden  and  supernatural  vengeance 
of  the  God  of  the  Christians.  By  these  precautions,  the  secret  was  anfined, 
above  four  hundred  years,  to  the  Romans  of  the  East ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  Pisans,  to  whom  eveiy  sea  and  eveiy  art  were  familiar, 
suffered  the  effect^  without  understandinff  the  composition,  of  the  Greek  fire. 
It  was  at  len^  either  discovered  or  stolen  by  the  Mahometans ;  and,  in  the 
holy  wars  of ^yria  and  Egypt,  they  retorted  an  inventkn,  contrived  against 

(18)  The  napllM,  ibeoleaiiiiaeeDdiwiain  of  Uwhtoiory  of  JeniMlem  (Geat  Del  per  Frenoot,  p.  U67J 
tiM  oriental  fouoiain  of  Jemee  de  Vltiy  (1.  lii.  e.  84.)  ie  Introduced  oa  elisht  evideooe  and  mmag  pralKn- 
liUlty.  Clnnamoa  (I.  vL  p.  165,)  calla  Uia  Greek  Are  mp  Mip&Mv;  and  tbe  na|iUia  Ie  known  to  abooad 
between  tiw  Tigim  and  the  Camtlan  &««•  According  to  PUny  (HIaL  Natnr.  U.  MM),  It  waa  mlioerTieBt  to 
Ihe  rerente  of  Hedea,  and  in  either  etymokicy  Uie  Jimtw  U^im,  orOf v^ccef,  (Procop.  de  BelL  GoOdc  L 
W.  0.11.)  may  fairly  eignlfyUile  liquid  bitumen.*  *»•»«-»»         •»-     »• 

aS)  On  the  dlilbrent  aorta  of  oUa  and  bUumena,  eee  Dr.  Wataon**  (tbe  pceaenft  biahop  of  UandalT^ 
Chymlcal  Eaaaya.  voL  iU.  eaaa/ 1.  a  claaaie  book,  the  beat  adapted  to  infuae  the  taale  and  knowledge  of 
ehymlatry.  Theleia  peiftotideaa  of  the anclenta  may  be  found  in  Btrabo  (Oeograpb.  L  zvLp.  lOTBL, 
and  Pllnv  (HIat.  Nalar.  II.  108,  lOS).  Huic  (M'tiptkm)  magna  cognaUo  eat  Ignhim,  trawrilinntque  modiiM  ia 
earn  undecunaue  vlaam.    Of  our  travellera  I  am  beat  pleaaed  with  OtterTtom.  i.  p.  ISX 158). 

(90)  Anna  CoouMna  baa  partiy  drawn  aaide  the  cuittki.    ▲«,  r^s  itcvjik.  km  cXXwv  rn 


\wiM)  ivm%jQiaamiM oaa  Doruy  orawn  aauie uie  cunam.    An  r^s  irtvxK.  km  cAAwv rnwr  t 

UifipwauBaXmfavimYtTmiSaKfnwMuaffw,  Two  iisn  Bub  rpificittvw  tmBiXXtrM  €ujm>a«n^ 
tm  C|i4hM«7w  ffopa  n  Mu^srrof  A«j3pw  km  ewcxu  ^wmnum  (Alexiad.  I.  ^  p.  383).  Elaewhere  (L  d.  p. 
»8,y  ahe  meiiUona  (be  property  of  bomln|,  Korm  n  irpmnt  km  c^*  <ntr«^.  Leo,  in  the  zizlh  chanter  of 
Ua  Tactl^  (Opera  Meunli,  torn.  vl.  p.  843,  ediL  Laml,  FloienL  1745),  apeaka  of  the  new  inTeaOM  of 
wmjftn  ppovnK  km  Kmeww.    Theae  are  genuine  and  fayiief  teatimonlea. 

OU)  OonftaQaa.PQrptainiogeait.  da  AdminlMrat  Imperii.  czUL  p.  64,89. 
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elves,  on  the  heads  of  the  Christians.  A  knight^  who  despised  the  swords 
and  lances  of  the  Saracens,  relates,  with  heartfelt  sincerity,  his  own  fean,  and 
those  of  his  oompanions,  at  the  siebt  and  sound  of  the  mischievous  engine  that 
discharged  a  torrent  of  the  Greek  fire,  the^eu  GregeoiSf  as  it  is  stjled  by  the 
more  early  of  the  French  writers.  It  came  flying  through  the  air,  says  Join- 
viUe,(22)  like  a  winged  long-tailed  dragon,  about  the  thickness  of  a  hc^shead, 
with  the  report  of  thunder  and  the  velocity  of  ligbtnins^ ;  and  the  darkness  of 
the  night  was  dispelled  by  this  deadly  illumination.  The  use  of  the  Greek,  or^ 
as  it  might  now  be  called,  of  the  Saracen  fire,  was  continued  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  centuiT,(33)  when  the  scientific  or  casual  compound  of  nitre,, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal,  effected  a  new  revolution  in  the  art  of  war  and  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  QM) 

[A.  D.  721,  &C.J  Constantinople  and  the  Greek  fire  might  exclude  the  Arab* 
from  the  eastern  entrance  of  Europe ;  but  in  the  West,  on  the  side  of  the 
.  Pyrenees,  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  threatened  and  invaded  by  the  con* 
querors  of  Spain. (25)  The  decline  of  the  French  monarchy  invited  the  attack 
of  these  insatiate  fanatics.  The  descendants  of  Clovis  had  lost  the  inheritance 
of  his  martial  and  ferocious  spirit ;  and  their  misfortune  or  demerit  has  afl&xed 
the  epithet  of  lazy  to  the  last  kings  of  the  Merovingian  race.(S6)  They 
ascended  the  throne  without  power,  and  sunk  into  the  grave  without  a  name* 
A  country^  palace,  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Compieflpae,(27)  was  allotted  for 
their  residence  or  prison ;  but  each  year,  in  the  mondb  of  March  or  May,  they 
were  conducted  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen  to  the  assembly  of  the  Franks,  U> 
give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  to  ratify  the  acts  of  the  mayor  of  the 
palace.  That  domestic  officer  was  become  the  minister  of  the  nation  and  the 
master  of  the  prince.  A  public  employment  was  converted  into  the  patrimony 
of  a  private  family :  the  elder  Pepin  left  a  king  of  mature  years  under  the 
guardianship  of  his  own  widow  and  her  child :  and  these  feeble  regents  were 
forcibly  dispossessed  by  the  most  active  of  his  bastards.  A  government,  half 
savage  and  half  corrupt,  was  almost  dissolved;  and  the  •tributaiy  dukes,  the 
provincial  counts,  and  the  territorial  lords,  were  tempted  to  despise  the  weak 
ness  of  the  monarch,  and  to  imitate  the  ambition  of  the  mayor.  Amone  these 
independent  chiefs,  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  was  Eudes,  duke  of 

(SS)  Hlflolra  de  St  Looii,  p.  30.  Pwis,  1668|  p.  44.   Paris,  de  rimprimior  Boyate,  1761.    The  former 

df  thcM  ediUona  is  precious  lor  die  otiservations  of  Dueaage ;  tbe  latter,  for  the  pore  and  origin^  text  of 

Toinville.    We  must  have  recourse  to  that  text  to  discover,  that  tbe  feu  Gregeois  was  shot  wuh  a  pile  or 

JavetiOifttmi  an  engine  that  acted  like  a  sling.- 

(33)  Tbe  vanity,  or  envy,  of  shaking  the  estabiished  property  of  Fame,  has  tempted  somo  modems  to 

any  gunpowder  above  tbe  xlvtb  (see  Sir  William  Temple,  Dutens,  Ato)  and  tlie  Greek  Are  above  tbe 

eventh  century  (seethe  Saluste  du  Precidentdes  Brosses,  tom.  ii.  p.  381);  but  their  evidence,  which 


cany  I 
seventi 
precedes  the  vulgar  en  of  tbe  invention,  is  seldom  clear  or  satisfbctmy,  and  sabsequent  writers  may  be 


seventh  century  (see  the  Saluste  du  Precident  des  Brosses,  tom.  ii.  p.  381) ;  bu 

^ „  y,  and  subsequent  D  ,  ^ 

suspected  of  fraud  or  credulity.    In  the  earliest  sieges,  some  combustiblea  of  oil  and  sDlnbur  have  been 


used,  and  tbe  Greek  fire  baa  gome  affinities  with  gunpowder  both  ip  nature  and  effects:  ror  the  antiquiqr 
of  the  first,  a  passage  of  Procqpius  (de  BelL  Goth.  1.  iv.  c  ii.) ;  for  that  of  the  second,  some  facts  in  tba 
Arabic  birtory  of  Spain  (A.  D.  1349. 13IS.  1338.  Bibllot.  Arab.  Hisp.  tom.  ii.  p.  6^  7, 8,)  are  Uie  most: 
difficult  to  elude. 

(94)  That  extraordinary  man.  Friar  Bacon,  reveals  two  of  tbe  ingredients,  saltpetre  and  sulphur,  and 
conceals  tbe  third  In  a  sentence  of  mysterious  gibberish,  as  if  be  dreaded  the  consequences  of  bfi  own 


dlscovoy  (Btographia  Britaimica,  voL  i.  p.  430,  new  ediiioo). 
(9S)  For  the  Invasion  of  France,  and  the  <   '        '  * 


.    ,  ,         the  deftat  of  tbe  Arabs  by  Charles  Mftrtel,  see  tbe  Hlslorl* 

Arabum  (a  11,  13,  13,  14,)  of  Boderic  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  bad  before  him  tbr 
Cbristian  chronicle  of  Isidore  Pacensls.  and  the  Mahometan  hialory  of  Novalri.  The  Moslems  ar» 
silent  or  concise  in  tbe  account  of  their  kMses,  but  M.  Cardonne  (torn,  t  jn.  199. 130, 131,)  has  gives 
a  fure  and  simple  account  of  all  tbat  be  could  collect  from  Ibn  Hallcan,  Hidjaa,  and  an  anonymous 
writer.  Tlie  texts  of  the  chronicles  of  France,  and  lives  of  saints,  are  Inserted  in  tbe  odlecUon  of 
Bouquet  (tom.  ill.),  and  the  Annals  of  Pagi,  who  (lorn.  ill.  under  tbe  proper  years)  has  restored  tbe 
chronok)gy,  which  Is  anticipated  six  years  in  tbe  Annals  of  Baronfus.  The  InoUonary  of  Ba^ 
(Jtbderams  and  Jhumta)  has  more  merit  fbr  lively  i  ' 


(96)  Eglnbart.  de  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  c  U.  ow  13—16,  edit  Scbmink,  Utrecht.  1711.  Some  modem 
iritics  accuse  the  minister  of  Charlemagne  of  exaggerating  tbe  weakness  of  toe  Merovingians ;  but 
the  general  outline  Is  Just,  and  tbe  French  reader  will  for  ever  repeat  tbe  beautlAil  lines  of  BoUeaa'a 


Ltttrin. 

(9f7)  Mamaee^  on  tbe  Oyae,  between  Compi«|ne  and  Noyon,  which  Eginbart  calls  peiparvi  reditSa 
Tlllam  (see  the  notes,  and  the  map  of  ancient  France  for  Dom.  Bouquet's  Colleclion).  dompendinm^ 
Oompelgne  was  a  oalace  of  more  dignity  (Hadrian  Valesii  NoUtia  Galliarum,  p.  ISB,)  and  that  (bt 
tooghina  phlkMopner,  tbe  AbbA  Galllanl  (Dialogues  sur  le  Commerce  des  Bleds,)  may  truly  affirm,  thai 
it  was  tbe  residence  of  the  rois  tr4s  Chretiens  et  tr^  chevelds. 

Hhz 
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AquiUiiv  who»  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul,  usurped  the  authority  and 
even  the  title  of  king.  The  Goths,  the  Gascons,  and  the  Franks  assembled 
under  the  standard  ^  this  Christian  hero :  he  repelled  the  first  intasimi  of  the 
Saracens ;  and  Zama,  lieutenant  of  the  caliph,  lost  his  army  and  his  life  under 
tbe  walls  of  Thouiouse.  The  ambition  ot  his  successon  was  stimulated  by 
wvtag%  libey  repassed  the  Pyrenees  with  the  means  and  the  resolution  of  cod- 
quett.  The  advantageous  situation  which  had  recommended  Narbonne(S8)  as 
Uie  first  Roman  odony,  was  again  chosen  by  the  Moslems :  they  claimed  the 
province  of  Septemania  or  Languedoc  as  a  just  dependence  m  the  Spanish 
monarchy :  the  vineyards  of  Gascony  and  the  city  of  Bourdeaui  were  possessed 
by  the  sovere^n  of  Damascus  and  Samarcand ;  and  the  south  of  France,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to  that  of  the  Rhone,  assumed  the  manners  and 
religion  of  Arabia. 

[A,  D.  731.1  fiut  these  narrow  limits  yrew  scorned  by  the  spirit  of  Abdal- 
rahman,  or  Abderame^  who  had  been  restored  by  tbe  caliph  Hasbem  to  tbe 
wishes  of  the  soldiers  and  people  of  Spain.  That  veteran  and  daring  com- 
mander adjudged  to  the  obedience  of  the  prophet  whatever  yet  remained  of 
FraDce  or  of  Europe ;  and  prepared  to  execute  tbe  sentence,  at  the  bead  of  a 
formidable  host,  in  the  full  confidence  of  surmounting  all  opposition  either  of 
nature  or  of  man.  His  first  care  was  to  suppress  a  domestic  rebel,  who  com- 
manded the  most  important  passes  of  the  P^nees :  Munuza,  a  Moorish  chief, 
had  accepted  the  alliance  of  the  duke  of  Aqurtain ;  and  Eudes,  from  a  motive  ojf 

Srtvate  or  public  interest,  devoted  his  beauteous  daughter  to  the  embraces  of  the 
frican  misbdiever.  But  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Cerdagne  were  invested 
by  a  superior  force ;  the  rebel  was  overtaken  and  slain  in  the  mountains ;  and 
AM  widow  was  sent  a  captive  to  Damascus,  to  gratify  the  desires,  or  more  pro- 
bably the  vanity,  of  the  commander  of  the  Taitbful.  From  the  Pyrenees, 
Abderame  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  passage  of  the  Rhone  and  toe  siege 
of  Aries.  An  army  of  Christians  attempted  the  relief  of  the  city :  the  tombs  of 
their  leaders  were  yet  visible  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  many  thousands  of 
their  dead  bodies  were  carried  down  the  rapid  stream  into  the  Mediterranean 
Bea.  Tbe  arms  of  Abderame  were  not  less  successful  on  the  side  of  the  ocean. 
He  passed  without  opposition  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne,  which  unite  their 
waters  in  the  gulf  of  Bourdeaux ;  but  he  found,  beyond  those  rivers,  the  camp 
of  tbe  intrepidi  Eudes,  who  had  formed  a  second  army,  and  sustained  a  second 
deieaty  so  fatal  to  the  Christians,  that,  according  to  their  sad  confession,  God 
alone  ooold  reckon  the  number  of  the  slain.  The  victorious  Saracen  overran  the 
provinces  of  Aquitain,  whose  Gallic  names  are  disguised,  rather  than  lost,  in  the 
modem  appellations  of  Perigord,  Saintoene,  and  Poitou :  his  standards  were 

Slanted  on  the  walls,  or  at  least  before  the  gates,  of  Tours  and  of  Sens ;  and 
is  detachments  overspread  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  as  far  as  the  well-known 
cities  of  Lyons  and  Besan9on.  The  memory  of  these  devastations,  for  Abde- 
rame did  not  spare  the  country  or  the  people,  was  long  preserved  by  tradition ; 
and  tbe  invasion  of  France  by  tbe  Moors  or  Mahometans,  afifords  tne  ground- 
work of  those  fables,  which  have  been  so  wildly  dis%ured  in  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  and  so  el^antly  adorned  by  the  Italian  muse.  In  the  decline  ot 
society  and  art.  The  deserted  cities  could  supply  a  slender  booty  to  tbe  Sara- 
cens ;  their  richest  spoil  was  found  in  the  churches  and  monasteries,  which  they 
stripped  of  their  ornaments  and  delivered  to  the  flames :  and  the  tutelar  saints, 
both  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  Martin  of  Tours,  foigot  their  miraculous  powers  in 
the  defence  of  their  own  sepulchres. (29)  A  victorious  line  of  march  had  been 
prolonged  above  a  thousand  miles  from  tbe  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  banks  of 

(96)  Evtn  Iwrore  that  colon/,  A.  U.  C.  630  CVelleiua  Piatercul.  i.  15),  In  tbe  time  of  PoIvUus  (RiA. 
1.  iU.  p.  9B5,  adit.  Gronov.)  Nftrbonoe  was  a  Cdtlc  town  of  the  first  eminence,  and  one  of  the  most  northern 
placei  of  tbe  known  world  (d'Anville,  Notice  de  I*Ancienne  Gaule,  p.  473). 

(10)  WUh  rmrd  to  tbe  sanetaary  of  8t.  Martin  of  Toura,  Rodcric  Ximenes  acciwes  the  Saraccm 
of  the  rfecrf.  Tttconis  civltatem,  ecelesiam  et  palatia  vastatione  et  incendio  •iinill  diriilt  et  comumpdu 
Tbe  oontlQoator  of  Fredegariua  impatea  to  them  no  more  than  tbe  intentum.  Ad  domum  beatianmi 
MirUnl  everlendam  deaUnaac  At  Carolut,  &c  The  French  annaliat  was  more  Jealoua  of  Um 
IWBOur  of  tba  eaint 
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the  Lake ;  the  lepetitkw  of  an  equal  space  would  have  carried  the  Saiacew 
o  the  conones  of  roland  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland :  the  Rhine  is  not  more 
impassable  than  the  Nile  or  Euphratesi  and  the  Arabian  fleet  mkht  have  sailed 
without  a  naval  combat  into  tne  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Perhaps  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Koran  would  now  be  taueht  in  the  schools  of  Oxiordy  and  her 
pulpits  might  demonstrate  to  a  circumcised  people  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the 
revelation  of  Mahomet.(30)  v 

[A.  D.  73ie.1  From  such  calamities  was  Christendom  delivered  by  the  genius 
and  fortune  or  one  man.  Charles^  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  elder  Pepint  was 
content  with  the  titles  of  mayor  or  duke  of  the  Franks^  but  he  deserved  to 
become  the  father  of  a  line  ofkings.  In  a  laborious  administration  of  twenty 
four  years»  he  restored  and  supported  the  dignity  of  the  throne»  and  the  rebels 
of  Germany  and  Gaul  were  successively  crushed  by  the  activity  of  a  -wwnior, 
who»  in  the  same  campaign,  could  display  his  banner  on  the  Eloe,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  shoies  of  the  ocean.  In  the  public  danger,  be  was  summoned  by  the 
voice  of  his  country ;  and  his  rival,  the  duke  of  Aquitain,  was  reduced  to  appear 
among  the  fugitives  and  suppliants.  ''Alas  1'^  exclaimed  the  Franks,  **  what  a 
misfortune !  what  an  indignity !  We  have  k)ng  heard  of  the  name  and  conauesi 
of  the  Arabs :  we  were  apprehensive  of  their  attack  from  the  East ;  they  have 
now  conquered  Spain,  and  invade  oqr  country  on  the  side  of  the  West.  Yet 
their  numbers,  and  (since  they  have  no  buckler)  their  arms,  are  inferior  to  our 
own."  **  If  you  follow  my  advice,"  replied  the  prudent  mayor  of  the  palace, 
''you  will  not  interrupt  their  march,  nor  precipitate  your  attack.  They  am 
like  a  torrent,  which  it  is  dangerous  to  stem  in  its  career.  The  thirst  of  ncbes, 
and  the  consciousness  of  success,  redouble  their  valour,  and  vakmr  is  of  mom 
avail  than  arms  or  numbers.  Be  patient  till  they  have  loaded  themselves  with 
the  incumbrance  of  wealth.  The  possession  of  wealth  will  divide  their  coun- 
sels and  assure  your  victory."  This  subtle  policy  is  perhaps  a  refinement  of 
the  Arabian  writers :  and  the  situation  of  Charles  will  suggest  a  more  narrow 
and  selfish  motive  ot  procrastination ;  the  secret  desire  of  humbling  the  pride, 
and  wasUng  the  provinces,  of  the  rebel  duke  of  Aquitain.  It  is  yet  more  pro* 
bable,  that  the  delays  of  Charles  were  inevitable  and  reluctant.  A  standing 
arsoy  was  uaknown  under  the  first  and  second  race :  more  than  half  of  the 
kklgdom  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens :  according  to  their  respective 
situation,  the  Franks  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia  were  too  conscious  or  too  care- 
less of  the  impending  danger ;  and  the  voluntary  aids  of  the  Gepids  and  Geiw 
mans  were  separated  by  a  long  interval  from  the  standard  of  the  Christian 
general.  No  sooner  had  he  collected  his  forces,  than  he  sought  and  found  the 
enemy  in  the  centre  of  France,  between  Tours  and  Poitiers.  His  well  con- 
ducted march  was  covered  by  a  range  of  hills,  and  Abderame  appears  to  have 
been  surprised  by  his  unexpected  presence.  The  nations  of  Asia,  Afirica,  and 
Europe  advanced  with  equal  ardour  to  an  encounter  wiiich  would  change  the 
history  of  the  world.  In  the  first  six  days  of  desultory  combat,  the  hocsemea 
and  archers  of  the  East  maintained  their  advantage :  but  in  the  closer  onset  of 
the  seventh  day,  the  orientals  were  oppressed  by  the  strength  and  stature  of  the 
Germans,  who,  with  stout  hearts  and  iron  hands,(31)  asserted  the  civil  and  rdi- 

gious  freedom  of  their  posterity.  The  epithet  of  Martd  the  Hommer^  which 
as  been  added  to  the  name  of  Charles,  is  expressive  of  his  weighty  and  irre- 
sistible strokes  :  the  valour  of  Eudes  was  excited  by  resentment  and  emulation ; 
and  their  companions,  in  the  eye  of  history,  are  the  true  Peers  and  Paladins  of 
French  chivalry.  After  a  bloody  field,  in  which  Abderame  was  slain,  the  Sara- 
cens, in  the  ck>se  of  the  evening,  retired  to  their  camp.  In  the  disorder  and 
despair  of  the  night,  the  various  tribes  of  Yemen  and  Damascus,  of  Africa  and 

(SO)  Yet  I  fbiowely  doubt  wbetiier  tbe  Oxford  mo«iiie  would  have  produced  a  volume  of  eontrovow 
■0  dqsant  and  ingenious  aa  tbe  ■ermone  lately  preacbed  by  Mr.  White,  the  Arable  profeeeor,  at  Mr. 
BuuioD'e  lectuK.  Hto  otNerratioae  on  tbe  character  and  religion  of  Maboaiet,  are  alwayB  adapted  to 
Ue  aifument.  and  generally  founded  in  truUi  and  reaaoa.  He  luataina  the  part  of  a  lively  and  aloqoaat 
advocate;  and  loinetimee riiee  to  Uie  merit  of  an  historian  and  pbiloaopher. 

(311  Gena  Aualria  membionim  pre-emtaenUA  valida,  ei  gent  Gerraaaa  coide  et^  «orpwe  paiiMill' 
iWna,  quail  la  IctA  occuU  man«  ferrei  et  pectore  ardno  Arabei  extinxeruiU.  (Roderic  TgtalSOs  c  AV« 
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Spain,  were  provoked  to  tum  their  arms  against  each  other :  -  the  renaina  of  their 
host  were  suddenly  dissolved,  and  each  endr  consulted  his  safety  by  a  hasty 
and  separate  retreat.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  stillness  of  a  hostile  camp  was 
suspected  by  the  Christians :  on  the  report  of  their  spies,  they  ventured  to 
explore  the  riches  of  the  vacant  tents ;  but,  if  we  except  some  celebrated  relics, 
•  a  small  portion  of  the  spoil  was  restored  to  the  innocent  and  lawful  owners. 
The  joyful  tidings  were  soon  diffused  over  the  Catholic  world,  and  the  monks 
of  Italy  could  affirm  and  believe  that  three  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  of  the  Mahometans  had  been  crushed  by  the  hammer 
of  Charles  ;(32)  while  no  more  than  fifteen  hundred  Christians  were  slain  in  the 
field  of  Tours.  But  this  incredible  tale  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  caution 
of  the  French  general,  who  apprehended  the  snares  and  accidents  of  a  pursuit, 
and  dismissed  bis  German  allies  to  their  native  forest.  The  inactivity  of  a  con* 
queror  betrays  the  loss  of  strenrth  and  blood,  and  the  moat  cruel  execution  is 
inflicted,  not  in  the  ranks  of  battte,  but  on  the  backs  of  a  flying  enemy.  Yet  the 
victory  of  the  Franks  was  complete  and  final ;  Aquitain  was  recovered  by  the 
arms  of  Eudes ;  the  Arabs  never  resumed  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  and  they  were 
soon  driven  beyond  the  Pyrenees  by  Charies  Martel  and  his  valiant  race.(33) 
ft  mi^ht  have  been  expected  that  the  saviour  of  Christendom  would  have  been 
canonized,  or  at  least  applauded,  by  the  gratitude  of  the  deisy,  who  are 
indebted  to  his  sword  for  their  present  existence.  But  in  the  public  distress, 
the  mayor  of  the  palace  had  been  compelled  to  apply  the  riches,  or  at  least  the 
revenues,  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  to  the  relief  of  the  state  and  the  reward  of 
the  soldiers.  His  merits  were  foigotten,  his  sacrilege  alone  was  remembered, 
and,  in  an  epistle  to  a  Carlovingian  prince,  a  Gallic  synod  presumes  to  declare 
that  his  ancestor  was  damned ;  that  on  the  opening  of  his  tomb,  the  spectators 
were  affrighted  by  a  smell  of  fire  and  the  aspect  of  a  horrid  dragon :  and  that 
a  saint  of  the  times  was  indukred  with  a  pleasant  vision  of  the  soul  and  body  of 
Charies  Martel,  burning,  to  all  eternity,  in  the  abyss  of  hell.(34) 

[A.  D.  746 — 750.]  The  loss  of  an  army,  or  a  province,  in  the  Westen  worid, 
was  less  painful  to  the  court  of  Damascus,  than  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
4)6mestic  competitor.  Except  among  the  Syrians,  the  caliphs  of  the  house  of 
Ommiyah  had  never  been  the  objects  of  the  public  favour.  The  life  of  Maho- 
met recorded  their  perseverance  in  idolatry  and  rebellion:  their  conversion 
had  been  reluctant,  their  elevation  irregular  and  factious,  ana  their  throne  was 
cemented  with  the  most  holy  and  noble  blood  of  Arabia.  The  best  of  their 
nee,  the  pious  Omar,  was  dissatisfied  with  his  own  title :  their  personal  virtues 
were  insufficient  to  iustifjr  a  departure  from  the  order  of  succession ;  and  the 
eyes  and  wishes  of  the  faithful  were  turned  towards  the  line  of  Hashem  and  the 
kmdred  of  the  apostle  of  God.  Of  these  the  Fatimites  were  either  rash  or 
pusillanimous :  but  the  descendants  of  Abbas  cherished,  with  courage  and  dis- 
cretion, the  hopes  of  their  rising  fortunes.  From  an  obscure  residence  in  Syria, 
they  secretly  despatched  their  agents  and  missionaries,  who  preached  in  the 
Eastern  provinces  their  hereditary  mdefeasible  right ;  and  Mohammed,  the  son 
of  Ali,  the  son  of  Abdallah,  the  son  of  Abbas,*  tTO  uncle  of  the  prophet,  eave 
audience  to  the  deputies  of  Chorasan,  and  accepted  their  free  gill  ot  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pieces  of  gold.    After  the  death  of  Mohammed,  the  oath  of  alie- 


(aS)  TlMse  nomben  tra  tutcd  by  Paul  Waraefrld,  tb«  deacoD  of  Aqaileia  (de  G«atk  Langobard,  I.  vi. 

p.  Ml,  edit  Grol.),  and  Anaaiaaiua  the  librarian  of  the  Roman  cbureh  (In  Yit.  Oreforil  U.),  wbo  taiia  a 

niracttkNU  atory  of  Uiree  cooaecratcd  simngea,  whkb  rendered  inyulneraMe  the  French  eoMiera  vaatm 

■  whom  they  had  been  shared.    It  ahould  seem,  that  in  hie  lettera  to  the  pope,  Eodea  uiurped  the  honour  or 

Che  victory,  for  which  he  la  chaatiaed  by  the  French  aanaltala,  who,  with  equal  falaelieod,  aocuaa  hin  of 


(33)Narl 
798  (Pud,  C 
tbaAniba,^ 


Narbonne,  and  the  reat  of  SepHmania,  waa  recovered  by  Pq>ln,  the  aon  of  Charlea  Martel,  A.  D. 

ri,  Criiica,  torn.  iil.  p.  300).  Thhty-aeven  yean  aHerward  It  waa  pillaged  by  a  audden  inroad  of 
OM  Araba,  who  employed  the  capUvea  In  the  eonalrucUon  of  Uie  moaque  of  Coidora  (de  GulfneB,  Hist 
dca  Hana.  torn.  L  p.  54). 

(34)  Thla  paatoral  letter,  addiemed  to  Lewla  tiie  Germanic,  the  grudaon  of  Chariemagne,  and 
UMt  probably  oompoaed  by  Uie  pen  of  Uie  artAil  Rincmar,  ia  dated  in  Uie  year  858,  and  atanad  l^tiw 
Mahopa  of  Uie  provlncea  of  Kbefans  and  Rouen  (Baronlus,  Annal.  Eeclea.  A.  D.  741.  Fleaiy,  Rlat 
■eeiea.  torn,  x.  p.  514-518).    Yet  Baronlua  himself,  and  the  French  critica,  njjcct  witli  eonian^  Uili 
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gianee  was  admioistered  in  the  name  of  his  son  Ibrahim  to  a  numerous  band  of 
Totariesi  who  expected  onhr  a  signal  and  a  leader ;  and  the  governor  of  Chorasan 
continued  to  deplore  his  firuitless  admonitions  and  the  deadly  slumber  of  the 
caliphs  of  Damascus,  till  he  himself  with  all  his  adherents  was  driven  from  the 
city  and  palace  of  Meru,  by  the  rebellious  arms  of  Abu  Mo8lem.(35)  That 
maker  of  Einrs,  the  author,  as  he  is  named,  of  the  cal^  of  the  Abbassides,  was  at 
length  re  warned  for  his  presumption  of  merit  with  the  usual  gratitude  of  courts. 
A  mean,  perhaps  a  foreign,  extraction  could  not  repress  the  aspiring  eneigy  of 
Abu  Moslem.  Jealous  of  his  wives,  liberal  of  his  wealth,  proctigal  of  his  own 
Iblood  and  that  of  others,  he  could  boast  with  pleasure,  and  possibly  with  truth, 
that  he  had  destroyed  six  hundred  thousand  of  his  enemies ;  and  such  was  the 
intrepid  gravity  of  his  mind  and  countenance^  that  he  was  never  seen  to  smile 
except  on  a  day  of  battle.  In  the  visible  separation  of  parties  the  green  was 
consecrated  to  the  Fatimites :  the  Ommiades  were  distinguished  by  the  wkUe, 
mod  the  Uaekf  as  the  most  adverse,  was  naturally  adopt^  by  the  Abbassides. 
Their  turbans  and  garments  were  stained  with  that  gloomy  colour :  two  black 
standards,  on  pikestaves  nine  cubits  long,  were  home  aloft  in  the  van  of  Abu 
Moslem ;  and  their  allegorical  names  of  the  night  and  the  $kadofw  obscurely 
represented  the  indissoluble  union  and  perpetual  succession  of  the  line  oi 
Hashem.  From  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  the  East  was  convulsed  by  the 
quarrel  of  the  white  and  the  black  tactions ;  the  Abbassides  were  most  fre- 
quently victorious ;  but  their  public  success  was  clouded  by  the  personal  mis- 
tortune  of  their  chief.  The  court  of  Damascus,  awakening  from  a  long  slumber, 
resolved  to  prevent  the  pilgrimage  of  Mecca,  which  Ibrahim  had  undertaken 
with  a  rolendid  retinue,  to  recommend  himself  at  once  to  the  favour  of  the  pro- 
phet ana  of  the  people.  A  detachment  of  cavalry  intercepted  his  march  and 
arrested  his  person ;  and  the  unhappy  Ibrahim,  snatched  away  from  the  pro* 
nise  of  untasted  royalty,  expired  in  iron  fetters  in  the  dungeons  of  Haran.  His 
two  younger  brothers,  Sanah^and  Almansor,  eluded  the  seareh  of  the  tyrant, 
and  lay  concealed  at  Cufa,  till  the  zeal  of  the  people  and  the  approach  of  his 
eastern  friends  allowed  them  to  expose  their  persons  to  the  impatient  public. 
On  Friday,  in  the  dress  of  a  caliph,  m  the  colours  of  the  sect,  Sao&h  proceeded 
with  religious  and  military  pomp  to  the  mosque:  ascending  the  pulpit,  he 

5 rayed  and  preached  as  the  lawful  successor  of  Mahomet :  and  after  his 
eparturey  his  kinsmen  bound  a  willing  people  by  an  oath  of  fidelity.  But  it 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Zab,  and  not  in  the  mosque  of  Cufa,  that  this  important 
controversy  was  determined.  Every  advantage  appeared  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  white  faction :  the  authority  of  establishea  government ;  an  army  of  a  hua« 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  soldien,  against  a  sixth  part  of  that  number ;  and  the 
presence  and  merit  of  the  caliph  Mervan,  the  fourteenth  and  last  of  the  house 
of  Ommiyah.  Before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  deserved,  by  his 
Geoii^ian  warfare,  the  honourable  epithet  of  the  ass  of  Mesopotamia  ;(36)  and 
be  might  have  been  ranked  among  tne  greatest  princes,  had  not,  says  Aoulfeda, 
the  eternal  order  decreed  that  moment  for  the  ruin  of  his  family;  a  decree 
against  which  all  human  prudence  and  fortitude  must  struggle  in  vain.  The 
orders  of  Mervan  were  mistaken  or  disobeyed  :  the  return  of  his  horse,  from 
which  he  had  dismounted  on  a  necessaiy  occasion,  impressed  a  belief  of  his 
death :  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  black  squadrons  was  ably  conducted  by 
Abdaliah,  the  uncle  of  his  competitor.  After  an  irretrievable  defeat,  the  caliph 
escaped  to  Mosul ;  but  the  colours  of  the  Abbassides  were  displayed  from  die 
rampart ;  he  suddenly  repassed  the  Tigris,  cast  a  melancholy  look  on  his  palaoe 
of  Haran,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  abancKwed  the  fortifications  of  Damascus,  and, 

(aS)  The  MMd  and  the  mddle  which  had  carried  any  of  hts  wivea.  were  Ineiaatly  MHed  or  bnmt,  leit 
IMy  ehouM  be  afterward  moanted  by  a  mala.  Twelve  hundred  mulei  or  cameto  were  reqalred  for  hia 
Uieben  l^mitare:  and  the  dally  commmptlon  amounted  to  three  thouaand  caketi  a  hundred  ebeep, 


hart  dee  oxen,  poultry,  4bc.(Abulpharaflna,  Hiet.  Dynast  p.  IdO.) 

(36)  M  Umax.   He  had  been  goyernor  of  Meeopotamia,  and  the  Arabic  proveih  prafeei  the  eooiua 
af  that  warlike  breed  of  aawe  who  never  fly  from  an  enemy.    The  ■umame  of  Mervan  may  Joitify  toa 

•aoaBpaifaon  of  Homer  (Dlad,  ▼.  597,  fcc),  and  boUi  will  rtlenee  '"         " " ""-  "^ 

MoUaad  Haoble amblem  (d^Herbeloc Blbliot  (Mem.  p  5W) 


rtlenee  the  nodana,  wlio  cenrider  the  an  la  a 
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widiout  baltioff  io  Palestine,  pitched  his  last  and  fatal  camp^at  Boair  oa  lli^ 
banks  of  the  Nile.(37)  His  speed  was  uiged  l>y  the  incessant  diligence  of 
Abdallaby  who.  in  every  step  ot  the  pursuit,  acquired  strei^^  and  reputation  . 
the  remains  ot  the  white  faction  were  finally  vanquished  m  Egypt :  and  the 
lance,  which  terminated  the  life  and  anxiety  of  Mervany  was  not  less  welconBe- 
perhaps  to  the  unfortunate  than  to  the  victorious  chief.  The  merciless  inqui-- 
sition  of  the  conqueror  eradicated  the  most  distant  branches  of  the  hostile  race  r 
their  bones  were  scattered,  their  merooiy  was  accursed,  and  the  martyrdom  of 
Hosein  was  abundant}^  revenfed  on  the  posterity  of  his  tyrants.  Fouiscore  of 
the  Ommiades,  who  had  yielded  to  the  faith  or  clemency  of  their  foes,  were- 
invited  to  a  banquet  at  Damascus.  The  laws  of  hospitalihr  were  violated  by  a 
promiscuous  massacre :  the  board  was  spread  over  their  fallen  bodies  :  and  the 
festivity  of  the  guests  was  enlivened  by  the  music  of  their  dyine  groans.  By 
the  event  of  the  civil  war  the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides  was  firmly  established  z. 
but  the  Christians  only  could  triumpn  in  the  mutual  hatred  and  commoD  loss  of 
the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  (38) 

[A.  D.  755.]  Tet  the  thousands  who  were  swept  away  by  the  sword  of  war 
might  have  been  speedily  retrieved  in  the  succeeding  generation,  if  the  ante* 
ouences  of  the  revolution  had  not  tended  to  dissolve  the  power  and  unity  of 
the  empire  of  the  Saracens.  In  the  proscription  of  the  Ommiades,  a  royal  youtl^ 
of  the  name  of  Abdalrahman  alone  escaped  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  who  hunted 
the  wandering  exile  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  valleys  of  mount 
Atlas.  His  pneseoce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spain  revived  the  zeal  of  the 
white  faction.  The  name  and  cause  of  the  Abbassides  had  been  first  vindicated 
by  the  Persians :  the  West  had  been  pure  from  civil  arms  ;  and  the  servants  of 
the  abdicated  family  still  held,  by  a  precarious  tenure,  the  inheritance  of  their 
lands  and  the  offices  of  {government.  Stroi^ly  prompted  by  gratitude,  indv* 
nation,  and  fear,  they  invited  the  grandson  of  tne  caliph  Hasbem  to  as6end  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors ;  and,  in  his  desperate  condition,  the  extremes  of  rashness- 
and  prudence  were  almost  the  same.  The  acclamations  of  the  people  saluted . 
his  landing  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia  ;  and,  after  a  successful  struggle,  Abdal- 
rahman established  the  throne  of  Cordova,  and  wa^Tthe  father  of  the  Ommiades 
of  Spain,  who  reijnied  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pyrenees.(39)  He  slew  in  battle  a  lieutenant  of  the  Abbassides,  who- 
had  invaded  his  dominions  with  a  fleet  and  army :  the  head  of  AUy  in  salt  and 
camphire,  was  suspended  by  a  daring  messenger  before  the  palace  of  Mecca:, 
apd  the  caliph  Almansor  rejoiced  in  his  Bsfety,  that  he  was  removed  by  seas  ana 
lands  from  such  a  formidable  adversary.  Their  mutual  designs  or  declarations- 
of  offensive  war  evaporated  without  eflfect ;  but  instead  of  opening  a  door  to 
the  conquest  of  Europe,  Spain  was  dissevered  from  the  trunk  of  the  mooarchy,. 
eif^gea  in  perpetual  hostilitjr  with  the  East,  and  inclined  to  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  the  Christian  sovereigns  of  Constantinople  and  France.  The  example 
of  the  Ommiades  was  imitated  by  the  real  or  fictitious  progeny  of  Ali,  the: 
Edrissites  of  Mauritania,  and  the  more  powerful  Fatimites  of  Atrica  and  EgypL 

i,2rq  Four  f^Teral  places,  all  in  Egypt,  bora  tlM  name  of  Botlr,  or  Buairia,  ao  famona  in  Graek  ftMa^ 
Tba  Ant,  where  Blervan  was  tlain,  waa  to  tbe  west  of  Uie  NUe,  in  the  province  of  Fiiun,  or  Aninoe: 
die  wcond  in  tlie  Delta,  in  the  Sebennytic  nome;  the  third,  near  the  pyramida;  the  fourth,  which  waa 
deatroyed  by  DiodaUan  (aee  above,  vohime  i.)  in  die  Thebaia.  I  ahaU  here  transcribe  a  note  of  Uia 
learned  and  orthodox  Michaelis :  Videntur  in  pluribus  JBryjMi  auperioria  urbibos  Buairi  Coptoqae  arm* 
BumpslsBe  Chtlstiani,  libertatemque  de  religidhe  aeniiendi  defendiaae,  sed  suecubuisse  quo  in  Bello  Coptna^ 
ci  Budris  dlruta,  at  drca  Esnam  mapia  atrafss  edita.  Belhun  narrant  sed  eausam  belli  ignorant  aerip- 
toraa  Byaant^i,  alioqul  Ck>pCuB:i  at  Busirim  aoo  rebellasse  dicuiri,  sed  caosaam  ChriatiaBoram  aaaoapcoil 
(Not  811,  p.  100).  For  Uw  geographv  of  the  four  Buaira,  see  Abulfeda  (Descripc  £opt  p.  9,  vera, 
mehaem,  Gottinf[«,  1778,  4to.),  Michaelis  (Not.  ISS-m,  p.  58-S3),  and  d'Anvlile  ($femolK8  aur 
rEiyptet  p.  85.  147.  9051. 

(^  See  Abulfoda  (Annal.  Moalem.  p.  196-145),  Eutychius  (AnnaL  tma.  U.  p.  308,  van.  Poeoek). 
Bmadn  (Hiat  Saracenjp.  10»-131),  Abulpharaglus  (Hist  Dynast  p  134—140),  Roderie  of  Toledo^ 
(Hist  Arabum,  c.  18,  p.  33),  Theophanes  (Chronocraph.  p.  356,  357,  who  spealu  of  the  Abbaasidea  under 
the  namea  of  Zwpammnac  and  Mav(>o^epa«),  and  the  Biblioibdque  of  d^BerbeloC,  in  the  arliclea  oT 
^      fadM,  wf Uosxtdsf,  Jforean,  /(h-a*>ai.  Swfak,  Ahm  Modern. 

)  test  die  revoIttUon  of  Spain,  consult  Boderlc  of  Toledo  (c  xviii.  p.  34,  ^c),  the  Bibliotheca  Ara> 

» ^  (too,,  ji  p,  ^  1^^  „^  Oardonne.  (Hiat  da  TAfrique  et  <fc  rEapagne,  torn.  i.  p.  iSO-iST 

,fce.) 
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fotbe  tenth  C9ntoi7»  the  chair  of  Mahomet  was  disputed  by  three  caliphs  or 
commaoders  of  the  faithful,  who  reigned  at  Bagdad,  Cairoan,  and  Cordova, 
excommuDicated  each  other,  and  agreed  only  in  a  principle  of  discord,  that  a 
sectary  is  more  odious  aod  criminal  than  an  unbeliever. (40) 

[A.!).  760-— 960.]  Mecca  was  the  patrimony  of  the  line  of  Hashem,yet  the 
Abbassides  were  oever  tempted  to  reside  either  in  the  birthplace  or  the  city  o{ 
the  prophet.  Damascus  was  disjgraced  by  the  choice,  and  polluted  with  the 
blood,  of  the  Ommiades  ;  and  after  some  hesitation,  Almansor,  the  brother  and 
successor  of  Safiafa,  kid  the  foundations  of  Bagdad,(4})  the  Imperial  seat  of 
hb  posterity  during  a  reign  of  five  hundred  years.(4i)  The  chosen  spot  is  on 
the  eastern  bank  ot  the  Ti^is  about  fifteen  miles  above  the  ruins  of  Modain : 
the  double  wail  was  of  a  circular  form ;  and  such  was  the  rapid  Increase  of  a 
capital,  DOW  dwindled  to  a  provincial  town,  that  the  funeral  of  a  popular  saint 
might  be  attended  by  eight  hundred  thousand  men  and  mtj  thousand  women 
of  Bagdad  and  the  adjacent  villages.  In  this  cUy  of  jp€acej{4^3)  amidst  the 
riches  of  the  East,  the  Abbassides  soon  disdained  the  abstinence  and  frugality 
of  the  first  caliphs,  and  aspired  to  emulate  the  magnificence  of  the  Persian 
kings.  After  his  wars  and  buildings,  Almansor  le(k  behind  him  in  gold  and 
silver  about  thirty  millions  sterlii^  ;(44)  and  this  treasure  was  exhausted  in  a 
few  years  by  the  vices  or  virtues  of  his  children.  His  son  Mahadi,  in  a  single 
pi]gnmas;e  to  Mecca,  expended  six  millions  of  dinars  of  gold.  A  pious  and 
charitabK  motive  may  sanctify  the  foundation  of  cisterns  and  caravanseras, 
which  he  distributed  alo^g  a  measured  road  of  seven  hundred  miles  ;  but  bis 
train  of  camels,  laden  With  snow,  could  serve  only  to  astonish  the  natives  of 
Arabia,  and  to  refresh  the  fruits  and  liquors  of  the  royal  banquet.  (45^  The 
courtiers  would  surely  praise  the  liberali^  of  his  grandson  Almamon,  who  gave 
away  ibur-fiAhs  of  the  income  of  a  province,  a  sum  of  two  millions  four  hunared 
thousand  gold  dinars,  before  he  drew  his  foot  from  the  stirrup.  At  the  nuptials 
of  the  same  prince,  a  thousand  pearls  of  the  laigest  size  where  showered  on 
the  head  of  the  bride,(46)  and  a  lottery  of  lands  and  houses  displayed  the 
capricious  bounty  of  fortune.  The  glories  of  the  court  were  brightened  rather 
than  impaired  in  the  decline  of  the  empire  ;  and  a  Greek  ambassador  might 
admire  or  pity  the  magnificence  of  the  feeole  Moctader.  ^  The  caliph's  whole 
army,"  says  the  historian  Abuifeda.  ^  both  horse  and  foot,  was  under  arms,. 
which  together  made  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.  His  state 
officers,  the  fiivourite  slaves,  stood  near  him  in  splendid  apparel,  their  belts 

{40)  I  thaU  jwl  map  to  nftue  Um  itniige  erron  and  (knciet  of  Sir  WlDliun  Temple  (bis  works,  vol.  lif. 
p.  37i--374,  ocuvo  edidoo)  and  Voltaire  (Hlatolre  Genermle,  e.  uviii.  torn.  U.  p.  IM,  ISiS.  edition  dc 
I  lanianmtO  cpncamlns  tbm  divlatoa  of  Uie  Baracea  empire.  TtaomlaialBBi  of  Voltaire  praceeded  from  U)» 


want  of  knowledfe  or  rafleetloo;  but  Sir  William  waa  deceived  by  a  0paaiab  impoetor,  who  baa  tnmed 
an  apocryphal  biatory  of  the  oonqneat  of  Spain  by  the  Araba. 

(41)  The  feofrapber  d'AnvUle  (l*Baphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  Iftl— Itt,)  and  Um  orieatalM  d'HartMioc 
(IttbUoCblqiia,  p.  Iff7, 168,)  may  aafllea  for  the  knowMae  of  B^dad.  Our  travetleia  Fieiro  della  Vallfr 
(tom.  1^  (W--SOe},  Tavemier  (torn.  i.  p.  830-018),  Thevenot  (part  il.  p.  90S-S1S),  Otter  (torn.  i.  p. 
laa— 106),  and  Nlebuhr  (Voyaae  en  AnUrie,  torn.  11.  p.  S3S-9710  have  seen  only  Ita  decay ;  'and  the 
Nubian  nographer  (p.  904),  aid  Uie  travelUi«  Jew,  Baiaamfai  of  Tndala  (lOaararinm,  p.  I1S-1S3,  4 
Gonat  rSmMieur,  apud  Etaevlr,  1633),  are  the  only  wrltan  of  my  aeqwalmance,  who  have  known  Bag- 
dad under  toe  reign  of  the  Abbaaaldee. 

(48)  The  fooAdadona  of  Bagdad  were  laid  A.  H.  14S,  A.  D.  168.  Maaiaaem,  Uie  laat  of  the  Abbaiiidea, 


waa  taken  aod  pot  todeaUi  by  UwTartan,  A.IL  656,  A.  D.  l£S8,  the  90th  of  February. 

(43)  Medioat  al  Salem,  Dar  al  Salem.  iJrbe  paela,  or  aa  la  more  neatly  compounded  by  the  Bysaatiao 
wriien,  KiMv^mXif  (Irenopolie).  There  ie  eome  dispute  concerning  the  etymology  of  Bagdad,  but  the 
Srat  syUable  la  aUowed  to  aigniQr  a  garden  to  the  Perdan  tongue ;  the  garden  of  Dad,  a  ChriaUan  hermit, 
whoae  ceH  had  been  Uieoly  habkatfon  on  Uwenot. 

(44)  Raliquit  fai  arario  Bexeentlea  mitUea  mille  ataterei,et  quarter  etvldee  milliea  millc  anreoa  anreoa. 
Elmacin,  Hut.  Saracen,  p.  196.  I  have  reckoned  the  gold  plocea  at  eight  ■hilUnga,  and  the  proporUon  to 
the  ailver  aa  twelve  to  one.  But  I  will  never  answer  for  the  numben  of  Eipeniiis ;  and  the  Latioa  are 
scarcely  above  the  aavaees  io  the  language  of  arithmetic 

(45)  D'Herbetot,  p.  530.    Abulfeda,  p.  154.    Nivem  Meecam  apportavit,  rem  ibl  aut  ounquam  aut 


(46)  Abulfoda,  p.  184. 180,  describee  the  aplendoor  and  liberality  of  Ahnamon.    Hilton  has  aUuded  U> 
tUaorieatai  custom: 

.  .Or  where  the  forgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 
Showen  on  her  aiaga  Barbadc  pearls  and  gold. 
I  have  oaed  the  modem  wmrAlatUrw,  to  express  the  MUtiUa  of  the  Xomao  emperors,  which  fotUM  t» 
aome  priae  the  peraona  who  caught  them,  as  they  were  thrown  among  the  crowd. 
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^litterine  with  gold  and  gems.  Near  them  were  seven  thousand  eunuchs,  four 
tbousand  of  them  white,  the  remainder  black.  The  porters  or  doorkeepers 
were  in  number  seven  hundred.  Baiges  and  boats,  with  the  most  superb 
decorations,  were  seen  swimming  upon  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the  palace  itself 
less  splendid,  in  which  were  hune  up  thirtj-el^bt  thousand  pieces  of  tapestry, 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  of  which  were  of  silk  embroidered  with  gold.  The 
carpets  on  the  floor  were  twenty-two  thousand.  A  hundred  lions  were  brought 
out,  with  a  keeper  to  each  lion.(47)  Among  the  other  spectacles  of  rare  and 
stupendous  luxury,  was  a  tree  of  g^ld  and  silver  spreading  into  e^teen  large 
branches,  bn  which,  and  on  the  smaller  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  birds  made  of 
the  same  precious  metals,  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  While  the 
machinery  affected  spontaneous  motions,  the  several  birds  warbled  their  natural 
harmony.  Through  this  scene  of  magnificence,  the  Greek  ambassador  was  led 
-by  the  vizir  to  the  foot  of  the  caliph's  throne.''(48)  In  the  West,  the  Ommi- 
ades  of  S^in  supported,  with  equal  pomp,  the  title  of  commander. of  the 
faithful.  Three  miles  from  Cordova,  m  honour  of  his  favourite  sultana,  the 
third  and  greatest  of  the  Abdalrahmans  constructed  the  city,  palace,  and  gardens 
of  Zebra.  Twenty-five  years,  and  above  three  millions  sterling,  were  employed 
br  the  founder :  his  liberal  taste  invited  the  artists  of  Constantinople,  the  most 
skilful  sculptors  and  architects  of  the  age  ;  and  the  buildings  were  sustained 
or  adorned  by  twelve  hundred  columns  of  Spanish  and  African,  of  Greek  and 
Italian,  marble.  The  hall  of  audience  was  incrusted  with  gpid  and  pearb, 
4md  a  great  basin  in  the  centre  was  surrounded  with  the  curious  and  costly 
.figures  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  In  a  loAy  pavilion  of  the  gardens,  one  of 
these  basins  and  fountains,  so  delightful  in  a  sultry  climate,  was  replenished  not 
with  water,  but  with  the  purest  quicksilver.  The  seraglio  of  AbdalrahmaD,  his 
wives,  concubines,  and  black  eunuchs,  amounted  to  six  thousand  three  hundred 
persons ;  and  he  was  attended  to  the  fiekl  by  a  guard  of  twelve  thousand  horse, 
whose  belts  and  scimitars  were  studded  with  gold.(49) 

In  a  private  condition,  our  desires  are  perpetually  repressed  by  poverty  and 
subordination  ;  but  the  lives  and  labours  of  millions  are  devoted  to  the  service 
•of  a  despotic  jprince,  whose  laws  are  blindly  obeyed,  and  whose  wishei  are 
instantly  gratified.  Our  imagination  is  dazzled  by  the  splendid  picture ;  and 
whsAever  may  by  the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  mere  are  few  among  us  who 
would  obstinately  refuse  a  trial  of  the  comforts  and  the  cares  of  royalty.  It 
may  therefore  be  of  some  use  to  borrow  the  experience  of  the  same  Abdalrah- 
man,  whose  magnificence  has  perhaps  excited  our  admiration  and  envy,  and  to 
transcribe  an  authentic  memorial  which  was  found  in  the  closet  of  the  deceased 
caliph.  "  I  have  now  reigned  above  fifty  years  in  victory  or  peace  ;  bek>ved 
by  my  subjects,  dreaded  by  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my  allies.  Riches 
and  honours,  power  and  pleasure,  have  waited  on  my  call,  nor  does  any  earthly 
blessing  appear  to  have  been  wanting  to  my  felicity.  In  this  situation,  I  have 
diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and  genuine  nappiness  which  have  fallen 
to  my  lot ;  they  amount  to  Fourteen  :— O  man  I  place  not  thy  confidence  in 
this  present  worid."(60)  The  luxury  of  the  caliphs,  so  useless  to  their  private 
iiappiness,  relaxed  the  nerves,  and  terminated  the  progress,  of  the  Arabian 

(47)  Wben  Bell  of  Antermony  (TnTeli,  vol.  i.  p.  M,)  accompanied  Uie  Ruariaa  ambawador  to  the 
audleoce  of  the  unfortunate  Shah  Hunefn  of  Pereia,  two  Uone  were  introdueed,  to  donoie  Uie  power  of 
tbe  kinf  over  the  fiercest  animali. 

(48)  Abulfeda.  p.  337,  d*Herbelot,  p.  990.    Thia  embaaiy  waa  received  at  Bagdad  A.  H.  305,  A.D.  017. 
V^l**?^^-^  '  ^^  ^'^  "^^  "^^  ▼viattona,  Uie  Engllah  tranalatloii  of  Uie  tewned  and 


(«))  Caidonne.HielolraderAfrtaueeiderEqMine,tom.i.p.Xio-S3&  AJuatideaof  Uietaaieaiid 
arcMieetun  of  the  Arabians  of  Spain,  may  be  concS  ved  from  the  deacripdon  and  plates  of  die  Albambra 
at  Grenada  (Swlnbume's  Travels,  p.  171—189). 

(an  Cardomie,  torn.  i.  p.  SSO,  330.  This  contfeailon,  Uie  complaints  of  SotooMHi  of  the  vanity  of  tiiii 
S^'ti^.'SlT'**'.^  ■.'•'**<*•  ^^  eloquent  poem),  and  die  happy  ten  days  of  die  emperor  fleghed  (Bambtor, 
Na  904, 905),  wiU  be  triomphantiy  quoted  by  tlie  deoractots  of  human  Ufe.  Their  espeoiadons  are  eom- 
monly  Immoderate,  dieir  estimates  are  aeldom  impardal.  If  I  may  speak  of  myself  (dw  only  peiaon  at 
^hppj  c«n  >PMk  with  certainty),  my  happy  hours  have  fkr  ezoecdod,  and  fhr  eseeed,  die  eeanlj 
Bombere  of  die  caltph  of  Spain ;  and  I  shaU  not  aeraple  to  add,  diat  mnoy  of  diem  are  due  to  die  pleolBC 
Jahnut  of  die  present  composlUon. 
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vmpire.  Tempoiral  and  spiritual  conquest  had  been  the  sole  occupation  of  the 
first  successors  of  Mahomet ;  and  after  supplvingr  themselves  ivitn  the  neces- 
saries of  life»  the  ivhole  revenue  was  scrupulously  devoted  to  that  salutaiy 
work.  The  Abbassides  were  iropoverishea  by  the  multitude  of  their  wants 
and  their  contempt  of  economy.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  great  object  of  ambi* 
tioD,  their  leisuret  their  affections^  the  powers  of  their  miiMl,  were  diverted  by 
pomp  and  pleasure :  the  rewards  of  valour  were  embezzled  by  women  aniil 
eunuchsy  and  the  royal  camp  was  encumbered  by  the  luxury  of  the  palace.  A 
similar  temper  was  diffused  among  the  subjects  of  the  caliph.  Their  sterr 
enthusiasm  was  softened  by  time  and  prosperity:  they  sought  riches  in  the 
occupations  of  industry,  feme  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and  happiness 
in  the  tranquillity  of  domestic  life.  War  was  no  longer  the  passion  of  the 
Saracens ;  and  the  increase  of  par,  the  repetition  of  donative,  were  insufficient 
to  allure  the  posterity  of  those  voluntary  champions  who  had  crowded  to  tlie 
standard  of  Abubeker  and  Omar  for  the  hopes  of  spoil  and  of  paradise. 

[A.  D.  764.  813,  &C.1  Under  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades,  the  studies  of  the 
Moslems  were  confinedTto  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran,  and  the  eloquence 
and  poetry  of  their  native  tongue.  A  people  onitinually  exposed  to  the 
dangerj  ot  the  field  must  esteem  the  healing  poWers  of  medicine,  or  rather  of 
suigeiy :  but  the  starving  ph;rsicians  of  Arabia  murmured  a  complaint,  that 
exercise  and  temperance  deprived  them  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  practice.  (61 ) 
After  their  civil  and  domestic  wars,  the  subjects  of  the  Abbassides,  awakening 
from  this  mental  lethaigy,  found  leisure  and  felt  curiosity  for  the  acquisition  of 
profane  science.  This  roirit  was  first  encouraged  by  the  caliph  Almansor, 
who,  besides  his  knowle<%e  of  the  Mahometan  law,  had  applied  himself  with 
success  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  But  when  the  sceptre  devolved  to  Alma* 
mon,  the  seventh  ofthe  Abbassides,  he  completed  the  designs  of  his  grandfather, 
and  invited  the  muses  from  their  ancient  seats.  His  amoassadors  at  Constan- 
tinople, his  agents  in  Annenia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  collected  the  volumes  of 
Grecian  science  :  at  his  command,  they  were  translated  by  the  most  skilful 
interpreters  into  the  Arabic  language :  bis  subjects  were  exhorted  assiduously 
to  peruse  these  instructive  wntings ;  and  the  successor  of  Mahomet  assisted 
with  pleasure  and  modesty  at  the  assen\blies  and  disputations  of  the  learned. 
^  He  was  not  ignorant,"  says  Abulpharagius,  ^  that  tney  are  the  elect  of  God, 
bis  best  and  most  useful  servants,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  their  rational  faculties.  The  mean  ambition  of  the  Chinese  or  the  Turks 
may  {^lory  in  the  industry  of  their  hands  or  the  indulgence  of  their  brutal 
appetites.  Yet  these  dexterous  artists  must  view,  with  hopeless  emulation, 
the  hexagons  and  pyramids  of  the  cells  of  a  beehive  :(62)  these  fortitudinous 
heroes  are  awed  by  the  superior  fierceness  of  the  lions  and  tigers  ;  and  in  their 
amorous  enjoyments,  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  vigour  of  the  grossest  and 
most  sordid  quadrupeds.  The  teachers  of  wisdom  are  the  true  luminaries 
and  legislators  of  a  world,  which,  without  their  aid,  would  ajgain  sink  in  igno- 
rance and  barbarism."(63)  The  zeal  and  curiosity  of  Almamon  were  imitated 
by  succeeding  princes  of  the  line  of  Abbas :  their  rivals,  the  Fatimites  ot 
Afirica  and  the  Ommiades  of  Spain,  were  the  patrons  of  the  learned,  as  well 
as  the  commanders  of  the  faithful :  the  same  royal  prerogative  was  claimed  by 
(heir  independent  emirs  of  the  provinces ;  and  their  emulation  diffused  the 

(51)  The  Ooltaun  (p.  nO,)  ralatet  the  ooDveraaUon  of  Mahomet  and  a  pliyaleiaii  (Eplrtol.  RetiaudoC. 
In  Fabrtelust  Bibllot  Gnec  torn.  i.  p.  814).  The  piophet  Mimetf  waa  akilled  in  the  art  of  medlciiie ;  and 
Oacnlcr  (Vie  de  Mahomet,  torn.  Ui.  p.  3S4— 40S)}  has  given  an  eztraet  of  the  aphorisms  which  are  extant 
under  bis  name. 

(83)  Bee  Uielr  eorioos  arcfaltectnre  In  Reaumur.  (Hist  dee  Insectes,  torn.  v.  Hemolre  yili.)  Then 
hexagons  are  closed  by  a  pyramid ;  the  angles  of  the  three  sides  of  a  similar  pyramid,  soch  as  would 


neeompHsh  the  given  end  with  the  smaUest  qaantltypqsrible  of  materials,  were  determined  bya  mathe- 

'  '~n  at  109  degrees  98  minutes  fbr  the  larger,  70  degrees  34  mtaiutes  for  the  smaller.    The  actual 

is  109  degrees  98  minutes,  TO  degrees  39  minutes.    Tet  this  perftet  harmony  raises  the  work  at 


the  ezpenae  of  the  artist:  the  bees  are  not  masters  of  transcendent  geometry. 

(53)  -Saed  Ebn  Ahmed,  eadi  of  Toledo,  who  died  A.  H.  409,  A.  D.  1009,  has  ftamisbed  AbnIpharMiiw 
(Dynast,  p.  100,)  with  this  eurloas  passage,  as  well  as  with  the  text  of  Pocock*s  Specimen  Hisiori«  Arar 
4mm.  A  number  of  literary  ancedotes  of  philosophers,  physicians,  itc  who  famve  flnuriahed  '  '^ 
«alllih,  focm  On  principal  merit  of  the  DynasUes  of  Abolpharagiaa. 
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taite  and  the  rewards  of  science  fram  Samaxcand  and  B<x^aia  to  Fei  and 
Cordova.  The  vizir  of  a  sultan  consecrated  a  sum  of  two  bundled  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  to  the  foundation  of  a  college  at  fiagdad,  which  he  endowed 
with  an  annual  revenue  of  fifteen  thousand  dinan.  The  fruits  of  instnictioii 
were  comnuinicated,  pexhaps  at  diffisrent  times,  to  six  thotiaand  disci^^es  of 
every  degree,  from  the  son  of  the  noble  to  that  of  the  mechanic :  a  stfficieol 
allowance  was  provided  for  the  indigent  scholaia ;  and  the  medtor  indiistiy  of 
the  ppofeesorB  was  repaid  with  adequate  stipends.  In  every  city  the  produc- 
tions of  ^abic  ItteratuvB  were  copiiMi  and  ^Ikcted  by  the  curiosity  of  the 
studious  and  the  vanity  of  the  rich.  A  private  doctor  zefnaed  the  invitation  of 
the  sultan  of  Bochara,  because  the  carriage  of  his  books  would  have  required 
four  bundled  camels.  The  royal  library  of  the  Fatimites  consisted  of  one 
hundred  thousand  manuscripts,  elegant^  transcribed  and  splendidly  bounds 
which  were  lent,  without  jealousy  or  avarice,  to  the  students  of  Cairo.  Tet 
this  collection  must  appear  moderate,  if  we  can  believe  that  the  Ommiades  of 
Spain  had  formed  a  library  of  six  hundred  thousand  volumes,  liiHly-four  of 
which  were  employed  in  the  mere  catalogue.  Their  capital,  Cordova,  with 
the  adjacent  towns  of  Malaga,  Almeriat  and  Muicia,  had  f^ven  birth  to  more 
than  three  hundred  writers,  and  above  seventy  public  libraries  were  opemd  ia 
the  cities  of  the  Andalusian  kingdom.  The  age  of  Arabian  learning  continued 
about  five  hundred  years,  till  the  great  eruption  of  the  Moguls,  and  was  coeval 
with  the  darkest  and  most  slothful  period  of  European  annals ;  bat  since  the 
sun  of  science  has  arisen  in  the  West,  it  should  seem  that  the  oriental  studies 
have  languished  and  dec)ined.(64) 

In  the  libraries  of  the  Arabians,  as  in  those  of  Europe,  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  innumerable  volumes  weie  possessed  only  of  local  value  or  imaginary 
merit.(65)  The  shelves  were  crowded  with  orators  and  poets,  whose  style 
was  aaapted  to  the  taste  and  mannen  of  their  countiymen ;  with  general  and 
partial  histories,  which  each  revolving  generation  supplied  with  a  new  harvest 
of  persons  and  events ;  with  codes  aM  commentaries  of  jurisprudence,  which 
derived  their  authority  from  the  law  of  the  prophet ;  with  the  interpieters  of 
the  Koran,  and  <»-tho<lox  tradition;  and  with  the  whole  theok)gical  tribe» 
polemics,  mystics,  scholastics,  and  motidists,  the  first  or  the  last  of  vrriters, 
according  to  the  different  estimate  of  skeptics  or  believers.  The  woiks  of 
speculation  or  science  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  idasses  of  phikeophy^ 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  physic.  The  sages  of  (keece  were  traoalated 
and  illustrated  in  the  Arable  language,  and  some  treatises,  now  lost  in  the 
original,  have  been  recovered  in  tne  versions  of  the  Ea8t,(66)  which  noesessed 
ana  studied  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  of  Euclid  and  ApoHoniiM,  of 
Ptolemy,  HippocrateSi  and  Galen.(67)  Amonf^  the  ideal  mtems,  which  have 
varied  with  the  iashiob  of  the  times,  the  Arabians  adopted  the  philosophy  4>f 
the  Stagyrite,  alike  intelligible  or  aJike  obscure  ior  the  readers  of  evenr  age» 
Plato  wrote  for  the  Athenians,  and  his  allegorical  genius  is  too  closely  blenoed 
with  the  lai^age  and  religion  of  Greece.    After  the  fall  of  that  religion,  the 

(54)  Then  Iherarf  «MedotM  an  bom»wed  ftom  the  BMiliotliica  Anliie<^JHimna  (U»i.  tL  p.  >&  71 
9B1, 908),  liWAfrieuiM  (de  Arab  Medida  et  Pbiteaopliia,  in  Fabric.  BibUot  Grac  una.  xUi.  p.  S89-89BL 
particulajrly  p.  S74),  and  Reoaudpt  (Hiat.  Patriarch.  Alex.  p.  374, 975. 536, 537),  beaidea  the  ctaioaolqKlcal 
remarka  or  Abulpbaragiaa. 

(55)  The  Arabic  catalogue  of  the  Eaearial  will  clve  a  Juat  Idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  daaaea.  In  tbfr 
library  of  Cairo,  the  USB.  of  aalronomy  and  medicina  amwintied  to  650O.  with  twp  fair  giobea,  the  one 
of  braaa,  the  oUier  of  aUver  (BibUou  Arab.  HIap.  torn.  i.  p.  417). 

(56)  Aat  for  inatanca,  the  fifth,  aislh,  and  aeventh  booka  (the  eighth  ia  atOl  wanUng^  of  the  Oonie  See  - 
dona  of  ApoUoniua  Pergaua,  which  were  primed  from  the  Florence  MS.  1661  (Fabric.  Bibliot  Grvc 
1MB.  ii.  p.  5SB).  Yet  the  fifth  book  bad  been  prerioualy  realored  by  the  matbcnatical  dirination  tt 
VlTlaai.   (See  Iria  olote  in  FontaoeUe,  torn.  v.  p.  50, 4bc.) 

(97)  The  merit  of  theae  Arabic  Teraiona  ia  freely  diecuased  by  Benaudot  (Fabric  BIbltot  Grcc  feom.  t 
p.  8n--816),  and  ptonaly  defended  by  Oaairi  (BiUioc.  Arab.  Hiapana,  torn.  i.  p.  S38-S40).  Bloat  of  ttw 
vanrfona  of  Piaio,  Artrtiotie,  Bippocratea,  Oalen,  &c  are  aicribed  to  Honiaiua  phyaician  of  the  Neatorina 
aeet,  who  flottrlabed  at  Baipdad  in  the  court  of  the  calipha,  and  died  A.  D.  870.  Be  waa  at  the  head  of  a 
aehoQl  or  manufacture  of  tianalationa,  and  the  worka  of  hia  aoaa  and  diaciplea  were  pabliabed  under  liin 
B«ie.  :-flee  Abulpbaragiua  (Dynaat  p.  88. 115. 171—174,  and  apud  Aaaeman.  BibUot.  Orient  torn.  ii.  p^ 
418),  d  Barbelot(Bibltot.  Qrientnle,p.  456).  Aawman.  (Bibliot.  Oriwt.  torn.  iU.  p.  164,)  and  Casiri.  (Bibtiot 
Arab.  Blapuia,  torn.  L  p.  338,  4bc  XUSOMOO,  308. 304,  4cc) 
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Perfpateticst  emerging  from  their  obscttrity,  preTailed  in  t}ie  controversies  ol 
the  oriental  sects,  ana  their  founder  was  loikr  aAerward  restored  by  the  JH^ho 
metan  of  Spain  to  the  Latin  schoo)8.(68)  The  phjsics^  both  of  tne  Academy 
and  the  LyoeBam,  as  they  are  built,  not  on  observation,  but  on  aigument,  have 
i«tanled  the  progress  o^  real  knowledge.  The  metaphysics  of  infinite,  or 
finite,  spirit,  have  too  often  been  enlisted  in  the  service  oT  superstition.  But 
the  human  faculties  are  fortified  by  the  art  and  practice  of  dialectics ;  the  ten 
predicaments  of  Aristotle  collect  and  methodise  our  ideas,^69^  and  his  ayllcgism 
IS  the  keenest  weapon  of  dispute.  It  was  dexterously  wielaed  in  the  schools 
of  the  SaracejEis,  but  as  it  is  more  effectual  for  the  detection  of  error  than  for 
the  mvestigation  of  truth,  it  is  not  surprising  that  new  generations  of  masters 
and  discii>les  should  still  revolve  in  the  same  circle  of  logical  argument.  The 
mathematics  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  privilege,  that,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  they  may  always  advance,  and  can  never  recede.  But  the  ancient 
geometry,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  was  resumed  in  the  same  state  by  the 
Italians  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy;  and  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name, 
the  science  of  algebra  is  ascnbed  to  the  Grecian  Diophantus  by  the  modest 
testimoirf  of  the  Arabs  themselves. (60)  They  cultivated  with  more  success 
the  sublime  science  of  astronomy,  which  elevates  the  mind  of  man  to  <ysdain 
his  diminutive  planet  and  momentaiy  existence.  The  costly  instruments  of 
observation  were  supplied  by  the  Caliph  Almamon,  and  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans still  aflforded  the  same  spacious  level,  the  same  unclouded  horixon.  In 
the  friains  of  Sinaar,  and  a  second  time  in  those  of  Cufa,  his  mathematicians 
aecurately  measured  a  degpree  of  the  great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  determined 
at  twenty-four  thousand  miles  the  Entire  circumference  of  our  globe.(61 )  From 
the  rei^  of  the  Abbassides  to  that  of  the  mndchildren  of  Tamerjane,  the 
stars,  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  were  diligently  observed ;  and  the  astronomical 
tables  of  Bagdad,  Spain,  and  Samarcand,(62)  correct  some  minute  errors, 
without  daring  to  renounce  the  hjrpothesis  of  Ptolemy,  without  advancing  a 
step  toward  the  discovery  of  the  solar  system.  In  the  eastern  courts,  the 
truths  of  science  could  be  recommended  only  by  ignorance  and  folly,  and  the 
astronomer  would  have  been  disregarded,  had  no  not  debased  his  wisdom  or 
honesty  by  the  vain  predictions  of  astrokigy.(63)  But  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, the  Arabians  have  been  deservedly  applauded.  The  names  of  Mesua  and 
Geber,  of  Raxis  and  Avicenna,  are  ranked  with  the  Grecian  masters;  in  the 
citjr  of  Bagdad,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  physicians  were  licensed  to  exercise 
their  lucrative  professfen  :(64)  in  Spain,  the  life  of  the  Catholic  princes  was 
intrusted  to  the  skill  of  toe  Saracens,(65)  and  the  school  of  Salerno,  their 
legitimate  offiqiring,  revived  in  Italy  and  Europe  the  precepts  of  the  healing 
art.(66)    The  success  of  each  professor  most  have  been  influenced  by  per- 

(58)  8m  Mo«heiiii,IiittittttIIiitE6etaB.  11. 181.914.996,997. 915. 3S8.3QS.  438,  *o. 

(9S)  Tbtt  moM  etafpurteoBBMBianr  on  the  GMMorlei  or  PrtdfeaoMnu  of  ArMoUe,  mav  be  foond  In 
Um  PhUotopbleal  AmncemeDta  of  Mr.  James  Hams  (London,  1T75,  octavo}|  who  laboiuM  to  revive  the 
Modiea  of  Grecian  literature  and  phtioeopby.  . 

dBtf)  Abolpharaglus,  Dynait.  p.  81. 993.  Bfbllot.  Arab.  Hist  torn.  I.  p.  970,  STl.  In  quern  (fnyn  the 
nijnate  of  tlie  Jacobites)  tA  immiseilt  ee  lector,  ooeanum  hoc  In  cenere  {nlgebrm)  inveniec.  The  time  of 
Diophantus  of  Alexandria  is  unknown,  but  his  six  books  are  stiff  extant,  and  have  been  tUnstrated  by  the 
Greek  Planudes  and  (he  Frenchman  Mazfarlac  (Fabric  Blbllot.  Gmc.  torn.  Iv.  ■,>  ':S<-15). 

(61)  Abnlfeda  (Annal.  Moslem,  p.  310,  Sll,  vers.  Beiske)  describes  this  operation  according  to  Ibn  Chal 
lecan.  and  die  best  hlsunlans.  This  degree  most  accurately  conlafaKi  90I»,000  foyal  or  Hashemlte  cubits, 
which  Arabia  had  derived  (torn  the  sacred  and  legal  practice  both  of  PtfeBtlne  and  Eaypt.  This 
ancient  cubit  is  repeated  400  thnes  In  each  basis  of  the  great  imamid,  and  seems  to  iodlcale  tSie 
primitive  and  unlvemi  measures  of  the  Bast.    See  the  Metrologie  of  Ae  tabofieus  M.  Fancion,  a 

ioi-isi 

(69)  Bee  the  Astronomidd  Tables  of  Ulngh  Begb,  with  the  preface  of  Dr.  Hyde,  In  the  first  volume  of 
bis  Syntagma  Diflsertatlonura,  Oxon.  1767.. 

(63)  The  truth  of  astrology  was  allowed  by  Albumazar,  nnd  the  best  of  the  Arabian  astmnomers,  who 
drew  their  most  certain  pnMlctions,  not  ttom  Venus  and  Mercury,  bat  frsn  Jopker  and  the  sun  (Abuh 
pharag.  Dynast,  pi  161— 163).  For  the  sute  and  science  of  the  Pefslaa  astrononiMa,  see  Cbardin  (Vo^ 
ages  en  Pene,  torn.  Hi.  p.  162—403). 

(64)  BtblloL  Arablco-Hlspana,  torn.  1.  p.  436.  The  original  relaten  a  pteasant  tale,  of  an  Ig^ionnit  but 
barmlem  practitioner. 

(^  In  the  year  956,  Sancho  the  flit,  kfaig  of  Leon,  was  cored  by  th«  physic Jiae  of  Oonlova  (Mwiaiia, 
I  vill.  e.  7,  torn.  1.  p.  318). 
(IK)  TlM  sebool  of  Balemoi  and  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  scleoMi  ian>  Italy,  w«4 
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tonal  and  accidental  causes ;  but  we  may  form  a  len  fanciful  estimate  of  tbeir 
ffeneial  knowledge  of  anatomy,(67)  botany  ,(68)  and  chemistry ,(69)  tbe  threefold 
Basis  of  their  tbeoiy  and  practice.  A  superstitious  reverence  for  the  dead  con- 
fined both  the  Greeks  and  the  Arabians  to  the  dissection  of  apes  and  quadru- 
peds ;  the  more  solid  and  visible  parts  were  known  in  the  time  of  Galen,  and 
the  finer  scrutiny  of  the  human  frame  was  reserved  for  the  microscope  and  the 
imecfions  of  modem  artists.  Botany  is  an  active  science,  and  the  discoveries 
of  the  torrid  zone  might  enrich  the  herbal  of  Dioscorides  with  two  thousand 
plants.  Some  traditionary  knowledge  might  be  secreted  in  the  temples  and 
monasteries  of  Egrypt;  much  useful  experience  had  been  acquired  in  the 
practice  of  arts  ana  manufactures ;  but  the  sdenee  of  chemistry  owes  its  origin 
and  improvement  to  the  industry  of  the  Saracens.  They  first  invented  and 
named  toe  alembic  for  the  purposes  of  distillation,  analyzed  the  substances  of 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  tried  the  distinction  and  affinities  of  alkalies  and 
acids,  and  converted  the  poisonous  minerals  into  soft  and  salutary  medicines. 
But  the  most  eager  search  of  Arabian  chemistry  was  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  and  the  elixir  of  immortal  health :  the  reason  and  the  fortunes  of 
thousands  were  evaporated  in  the  crucibles  of  alchymj,  and  the  consummatioo 
of  the  great  work  was  promoted  by  the  worthy  aid  of  mystery,  fable,  and 
superstition. 

But  the  Moslems  dep^ved  themselves  of  the  principal  benefits  of  a  familiar 
intercouifse  with  Greece  and  Rome,  the  knowlea^  ot  antiauity,  the  purity  of 
taste,  and  the  freedom  of  thought.  Confident  m  the  ricnes  of  their  native 
tongue,  the  Arabians  disdained  the  study  of  any  foreign  idiom.  The  Greek 
interpreters  were  chosen  amon^  tbeir  Christian  sul^cts;  they  formed  their 
translations,  sometimes  on  the  original  text,  more  frequently  peiteips  on  a  Syriac 
version :  and  in  the  crowd  of  astronomers  and  physicians,  there  is  no  example 
of  a  poet,  an  orator,  or  even  an  historian,  being  taueht  to  speak  the  language  df 
the  Saracens.(70)  The  mythology  of  Homer  would  have  provoked  the  abhor- 
rence of  those  stem  fanatics :  they  possessed  in  lazy  ignorance  the  colonies  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  provinces  of  Carthage  and  Rome :  the  heroes  of 
Plutarch  and  Livy  were  buned  in  oblivion :  and  the  history  of  the  worid  before 
Mahomet,  was  reduced  to  a  short  legend  of  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and 
the  Persian  kines.  Our  education  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  schools  may  have 
fixed  in  our  minds  a  standard  of  exclusive  taste ;  and  I  am  not  forward  to  coi>- 
demn  the  literature  and  judgment  of  nations,  of  whose  language  I  am  %norant. 
Yet  I  knofOD  that  the  classics  nav^  much  to  teach,  and  I  bdieve  that  the  orientals 
have  much  to  leam :  the  temperate  dignity  of  style,  the  graceful  proportions  of 
art,  the  forms  of  visible  and  intellectualbeauty,  the  just  cfelineation  ot  character 
and  passion,  the  rhetoric  of  narrative  and  an^ment,  the  regular  fabric  of  epic 
and  dramatic  poetiy.(7l0  The  influence  of  truth  and  reason  is  of  a  less  am- 
biguous complexion.  The  philosophers  of  Athens  and  Rome  enjoyed  the 
blessings,  and  asserted  the  rights  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.    Their  moral 

teaming  and  ludnient  by  tfunitori  (Antimtltat  Itaike  MMii  JEvl,  torn.  tlL  p.  S39-0400  uid  Gianaone 
OMoria  Civilf  diNapoli,  torn.  il.  p.  ll»->m). 

(67)  See  a  food  view  of  Um  procrea  of  anatomy  in  Wolton  (Heflectiooaon  ancient  and  modern  Lean- 
ing. ^  SOB— »6).    Hie  repuuuion  lias  been  unwortUly  depieciaied  by  Uie  wita  in  Uie  oootroveny  of  Boyle 


and  BenUcar. 

(68)  BiUloc.  Arab.  Hlipana,  torn.  1.  p.  875.  AI  BelUiar  of  Malaga,  llielr  greateat  botanist,  had  traveUeJ* 
into  AfHca.  Penia,  and  India. 

(60)  DrWatson  (Elementa  of  Cbemiatiy,  vol.  L  p.  17,  kc)  allowa  Uic  original  merit  of  Uie  Arabians. 
Tet  he  quotes  tbe  modest  confession  of  the  tuaom  Geber,  or  the  izth  century  (d'Herbelot,  p.  387),  that  he- 
had  drawn  most  of  his  science,  perhaps  the  transmutation  of  metals,  from  the  ancient  sages.  Whatever 
might  be  tbe  origin  or  extent  or  their  kaowledie,  the  arts  of  chymistry  and  alchymy  appear  to  have  been 
known  in  Sgypt  at  teast  three  hundred  yean  before  Mahomet  (Wotton*s  RellecUons.pb  ISl— 133.  Pauw. 
SeelMKhes  sur  les  EgyjMieDS  et  les  Chlnols,  tom.  L  p.  376—489).* 

(70)  Abulpharagius  (Dynast,  p.  86. 148,)  mentions  a  Swrime  version  of  Homer's  two  poeoM,  1^  Theo> 
philoiL  a  Christian  Marooilie  of  mount  Ltbanus,  who  piofcsscd  astronomy  at  Roha  or  Edessa  towards  tha 
end  of  the  vliith  century.  His  wotIe  wouM  be  a  literaty  curiosity.  I  have  read  somewhere,  bat  I  do  not 
believe,  tiiat  Plntarch^s  Lives  were  translated  into  Turkish  for  the  use  of  Mahomet  Uie  Second. 

Ctl)  I  have  perused,  with  much  pleasure,  Sir  William  Jones's  Latin  Commentary  on  Asiatic  poetrr, 
(London,  1774,  octavo),  which  was  composed  in  the  youdi  of  that  wonderfuJ  linguist.  At  proseot,  tai  tb^ 
mntuftorof  his  taste  and  Judgment,  he  would  perhaps  abate  of  the  ftrvent,  and  even  partial  praise  whlcJ»- 
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md  political  writings  might  have  jgpidually  unlocked  the  fetten  of  Eastern 
despotiflOQiy  diffused  a  liberal  spirit  ofinauiiy  and  toleratioo^  and  encouraged  the 
Araoian  sa^i^es  to.  suspect  that  their  caliph  was  a  tyrant  and  their  prophet  ao 
]mpostor.(72^  The  instinct  of  superstition  was  alarmed  by  the  introductioD 
even  of  the  aostract  sciences ;  and  the  more  rigid  doctors  of  the  law  condemned 
the  rash  and  pernicious  curiosinr  of  Allnamon.(7S^  To  the  thirst  of  martyiy 
dom,  the  vision  of  paradise,  and  the  belief  of  preaestination»  we  must  ascribe 
the  invincible  enthusiasm  of  the  prince  and  people.  And  the  sword  of  the 
Saracens  became  less  formidable,  when  their  youth  were  drawn  away  from  the 
camp  to  the  coU^,  when  the  armies  of  the  faithful  presumed  to  read  and  to 
reflect.  Yet  the  toolish  vanity  of  the  Greeks  were  jealous  of  their  studies,  and 
reluctantly  imparted  the  sacred  fire  to  the  Barbarians  of  the  East.(74) 

[A.  D.  781 — 806.]  In  the  bloodjr  conflict  of  the  Ommtades  and  Abbassides^ 
the  Greeks  had  stolen  the  opportunity  of  avenging  their  wrongs  and  enlaigiiig 
their  limits.  But  a  severe  retribution  was  exacted  by  Mohadi,  the  third  cauph 
of  the  new  dynasty,  who  seized -in  his  turn  the  favourable  opportunity,  while  a 
woman  and  a  child,  Irene  and  Constantine,  were  seated  on  the  Byzantine  throne. 
An  anny  of  ninety-five  thousand  Persians  and  Arabs  was  sent  from  the  Tigria 
to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  under  the  command  of  Harun,(75)  or  Aaron,  the 
second  son  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  His  encampment  on  the  opposite 
heights  of  Chiysopolis  or  Scutari,  informed  Irene,  in  her  palace  of  Constai>> 
tinople,  of  the  loss  of  her  troops  and  provinces.  With  the  consent  or  connivance 
of  tneir  sovereign  her  ministers  subscribed  an  ignominious  peace :  and  the 
exchange  of  some  royal  gifts  could  not  disguise  the  annual  tribute  of  seventy 
thousami  dinars  of  gold,  which  was  imposed  on  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Saracens  had  too  rashly  advanced  into  the  midst  of  a  distant  and  hostile  land; 
their  retreat  was  solicited  by  the  promise  of  faithful  guides  and  plentiful  mar* 
kets ;  and  not  a  Greek  had  courage  to  whisper,  that  their  weary  forces  might  be 
surrounded  and  destroyed  in  their  necessary  passage  between  a  slippeiy  mountain 
and  the  river  Sangarius.  Five  years  after  this  expedition,  Harun  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  father  and  his  elder  brother :  the^nost  powerful  andyigorous  mo- 
narch of  his  race ;  illustrious  in  the  West,  as  the  ally  of  Charlema^,  and 
familiar  to  the  most  childish  readers,  as  the  perpetual  herb  of  the  Arabian  tales^ 
His  title  to  the  name  of  M  Rathid  (the  Jud)  is  sullied  by  the  extirpation  of 
the  generous,  perhaps  the  Jnnocent,  Barmecides;  yet  he  could  iisten  to  the 
complaint  of  a  poor  widow  who  had  been  pillaged  by  his  troops,  and  wtM> 
dared,  in  a  passage  of  the  Koran,  to  threaten  the  inattentive  despot  with  the 
judgment  of  God  and  posterity.  His  court  was  adorned  with  luxury  and 
science ;  but,  in  a  reign  of  Ihree-and-twenty  years,  Harun  repeatedly  visited 
his  provinces  from  Chorasan  to  Effypt ;  nine  times  he  performea  the  pilgrimage 
of  Mecca ;  eight  times  he  mvaded  the  territories  .of  the  Romans ;  and  as  oflea 
as  they  decliiKd  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  they  were  taught  to  feel  that  a 
month  of  depredation  was  more  costly  than  a  year  of  submission.  But  when 
the  unnatural  mother  of  Constantine  was  deposed  and  banished,  her  successor 
Nicephorus  resolved  to  obliterate  this  badge  of  servitude  and  disgrace.  The 
epistle  of  the  emperor  to  the  caliph  was  pointed  with  an  allusion  to  the  game 
of  chess,  which  had  already  spread  from  Persia  to  Greece..  **  The  queen  (he 
spoke  ot  Irene)  considered  you  as  a  rook  and  herself  as  a  pawn.  That  pusil^ 
lanimous  female  submitted  to  pay  a  tribute,  the  double  of  which  she  ougint  to 
have  exacted  from  the  Barbarians.    Restore  therefore  the  fruits  of  your  injus- 

CTS)  Among  the  AnUaa  fibflotoplien,  Ayerroei  bai  been  aceoMd  of  drnprnag  the  rellgiooof  Uie  JewK 
the  ClirlAiaiM,  nad  tiM  Mabometaas  (eee  bis  article  In  Bayie*s  Dletionary).  Each  of  time  eeds  would* 
agree,  that  in  two  inatanees  out  of  three,  hie  eontempC  waa  reaaonaUe. 

(73)  D*Herbek)C,  BlbUotbSque  Orientale,  p.  546. 

(74)  eco^Xof  oTonf  Kptvat  u  nrv nw evrwv yimoivy &  nv  ro  PwfMiMrfnwf  Sav^M^rai uioTov mi^tt 


the  instaneet  and  oflRua  of  the  caliph  Alinamon.    Thia  ahanrd  ■crnple  la  eiuiewed  ahnoet  ii 

rient^e,  p.  431— 433,  an 

prop«  ttHe ;  and  In  the  ralattve  ertklea  to  which  M.  d'Herbelot  refera.    The  Icvned  coltoctorhaii  diowft. 


woida  by  Ihe  conUnuntor  of  Theopbanes  (Scriptorea  poet  Tbeophanem,  p.  IIS 
—  -^ '"      1  alKaahld,  m  BibliolbSque  Orieni 


(75)  See  the  reign  and  character  of  Harun  al  Kaabld,  In  BlbliolbSque  Orientale,  p.  431—433.  under  hi»- 
^  oper  title ;  and  In  the  ralattve  anklea  to  which  M.  d'Herlielot  rafera.    The  learned  colloc 
Buehtaalain  itrlpping  tiieorleaua  chronicieiof  Uieir  inatnidive  and  anuiatag  anecdotes. 
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tieei  oi  abide  the  determination  of  the  sword."  At  these  words  the  ambastft 
dors  east  a  bundle  of  swords  before  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The  calif>h  smiied 
at  the  menace,  and  drawing  bis  scimitaT, .  soffuomoA,  a  weapon  of  historic  or 
iabutous  renown,  he  cut  asunder  the  feeble  arms  of  the  6redc«,  without  tunings 
the  edg«,  or  endangering^  the  temper,  of  bis  blade.  He  then  dictated  an  epistle 
oi  tremendous  brevity :  <<  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  Hanin  al 
Rasbid,  commander  of  the  faithful,  to  Micephoius,  the  Roman  dec.  1  have 
read  tbj  letter,  O  thou  son  of  an  unbelievinip  mother.  Thou  sfaaU  not  hear, 
thou  sbalt  behold  my  reply."  It  was  written  in  characters  of  blood  and  fire 
on  the  dains  of  Phrytfia ;  and  the  waiiike  celerity  of  the  Arabs  could  only  be 
checked  b^  the  arts  ^  deceit  and  the  sbow  of  repentance.  The  triumphant 
caliph  retired,  after  the  fatisrues  of  the  campaign,  to  his  £ivourite  palace  of 
Racca  on  the  Bnphrates  ;(76)  but  the  distance  of  6ve  hundred  miles,  and  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  encourai^ed  his  adwnafy  to  vblate  the  peace. 
Nicephorus  was  astonished  by  the  bold  and  rapid  march  of  the  coromanlder  of 
the  feithful,  who  repassed,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  snows  of  mount  Taurus: 
bis  stratagems  of  policy  and  war  were  eihausted :  and  the  perfidious  Greek 
escaped  with  three  wounds  from  a  field  of  battle  overspread  with  forty  thousand 
of  his  subjects.  Yet  the  emperor  was  adiamed  of  submission,  and  the  caliph 
was  resolved  on  victory.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  regular  soldiery 
received  pay,  and  were  inscribed  in  the  military  roll ;  and  above  three  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  of  eveiy  denomination  marched  under  the  black  standard 
of  the  Abbassides.  They  swept  the  surface  of  Asia  Minor  far  beyond  Tyana 
and  Ancyra,  and  invested  the  Pontic  Heraclea,(77)  once  a  flounshing  state^ 
now  a  paltiy  town,  at  that  time  capable  of  sustaining  in  her  antique  walls  a 
month's  siege  against  the  forces  of  the  East.  The  mm  was  complete,  the  spoil 
was  ample ;  but  if  Harun  had  been  eonveisant  with  Grecian  stoiTi  he  would 
have  regretted  the  statue  of  Hercules.  wh<»e  attributes,  the  club,  tne  bow,  the 
^iver,  and  the  lion's  hide,  were  sculptured  in  massy  gdd.  The  progress  ot 
desolation  by  sea  and  land,  from  the  £uzine  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  compelled 
the  empeior  Nicepbonis  to  retract  his  haughty  defiance.  In  the  new  treaty, 
4he  rains  of  Heraclea  were  left  for  ever  as  a  lesson  and  a  tiophgr :  and  the  com 
of  the  tribute  was  marked  with  the  image  and  superscription  ot  Harun  and  his 
three  sons.(78)  Tet  this  plnrali^  of  loras  might  contribute  to  remove  the  dis- 
honour of  the  Roman  name.  After  the  death  of  their  father,  the  hein  ci  the 
caliph  were  involved  m  civil  discord,  and  the  conqueror,  the  liberal  AifflamoOb 
was  sufficiently  engaged  In  the  restoration  of  domestic  peace  and  the  introdvc* 
4ion  of  foreign  science. 

[A.  D.  833.]  Under  the  reien  of  Akoamon  at  Bagdad,of  Michael  the  Stam 
merer  at  Constantinople,  the  islands  of  Crete(79)  aixl  Sicily  were  subdued  by 
the  Arabs.  The  former' of  these  conquests  is  disdained  by  their  own  writers, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  fame  of  Jupiter  and  Minos,  but  it  has  not  been  over* 
looked  by  the  Byzantine  historians,  who  now  begin  to  cast  a  clearer  light  on 
Ibe  affiiirs  of  their  own  times.(89)    A  band  of  Mdaluslan  votenteers,  discoB- 

(TV)  FVtr  tU»  ihuatfMi  of  Raeeft,  the  oild  meephwiom,  eoiMoIt  d'AavUle  (rfiwtfento  et  le  TIfiv,  p. 
94-47).  The  Arabian  NiftatsraprMeotilaniitalBMUdMaliBMtMaiknniyU  Bagdad.  Herwpeeied 
the  royal  eeat  df  Uie  Abbaaiidee,  hat  Uie  Tieei  of  ttio  inhahltaott  had  drivvQ  him  fttm  Uie  city  (Abalfed. 
Annai.p.  1S7). 

(77)  IL  D.  TbumefoTt,  ia  hit  eeaMinf  voyafe  Aon  CoMUnaiioiie  to  IVsMaond,  |M«ed  a  algfai  ai 
Heraclea  or  Eregi.  Hie  eyea  eonreyed  CMpraieBt  Mate,  hie  readinc  coUeded  the  aatfciiiitiee,  of  the  ci^ 
(Voyage  du  LevaiiC,  torn.  HI.  lettre  xvl.  p.  SSU-3S).  We  oaTe  a  eeparaie  hieCory  of  Heradea  In  the  fraff- 
asents  of  Menuion,  which  are presenred  by  Phonoe. 

(78)  ThewanofHamnal  Raihldagalaet  the  Komanemplret  are  mated  by  ThaoplianBa  (•.384,365.' 
3S1. see. 4«7,  408),  Zottares  (torn.  II.  I. <▼.  p.  115. 1S4),  OeAeaoe  (p. 477,  478),  )eatyeMiia(AaDal. torn. li. 
D.  407),  Elmacln  (Hlit.  Saracen,  p.  138.  in,  ISS),  Abolpharagiufl  (Dymiet  p.  147. 151,)  aad  AbttUbda  (p; 

(79)  The  authoia  ftom  whom  I  haive  learned  the  meet  of  the  andent  and  nnden  etata  of  Crete,  are 
Belon  (Obeenratfom,  Sse.  e.  3-a».  Parte,  1SS8),  Tonnieftfrt  (Voyaae  da  Levaiil,  tens.  1.  Mtre  It.  et  Iff.), 
and  Mevrelus  (CaaTA,  In  his  works,  torn.  111.  p.  94S-^S44).  Altbongh  Crete  U  ityM  by  Bdmer  flciioa.  I7 
DionyeiuB  ^tvapii  ts  km  ra/Joroc,  I  eantiot  conceive  that  mountalnoae  Maod  to  Mupaai,  or  even  10  eqaai. 
In  feitmiv,  the  greater  part  of  Spain. 

(80)  The  moet  authentfe  and  cireniratantlal  Inteillgenee  is  obtained  ftom  the  foor  booioi  of  the  Contt- 
nuaUon  of  Theophanee,  compUed  by  the  pen  or  the  command  of  Comtaotlne  PoiThyrogenlidaf  with  fbt 
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Mbted  with  the  dimale  or  gOTcmnent  of  8paiD,explofed  the  adveBtam  of  tht 
•ea ;  but  as  Ibey  sailed  m  no  moie  than  ten  or  twenty  j^alleya,  their  warfam 
■met  be  bvandea  with  the  name  of  piracy.  As  tlie  aubjects  aiid  sectaries  <^ 
Ihe  ia/b^  paitjTf  they  might  lawfoUy  invade  the  dominions  of  the  hiadt  ealipfas. 
A  rebellions  (action  intnxiuced  them  iatu  Alezandria  ;(81)  they  cut  in  pieces 
both  friends  and  ibe%  pillaged  the  chinches  and  the  laosques,  sold  above  sis 
thousand  Christian  captives,  and  maintained  their  station  in  the  capital  ot 
^gypt,  411  they  were  oporessed  by  the  Ibuces  and  the  psesenoe  of  AioMunoa 
himself,  from  the  mouln  of  the  Kile  to  the  BeUeqaont,  the  islands,  and  se»« 
coasts,  both  of  the  Gneks  and  Moslems,  were  eonosed  to  their  depredations ; 
Ihey  saw,  they  envied,  they  tMted,  the  fertility  of  Cvete,  and  soon  letiimed  with 
forty  ralleys  to  a  more  serious  attack.  The  Andahnians  wandered  over  (he 
land  leariw  and  nnmolested :  bi^  when  they  descended  with  their  plunder  to 
the  seashoie,  their  vessels  were  in  flames,  ana  their  Chief,  Abu  Caab,  confessed 
himself  the  author  of  the  mischief.  Their  clamoois  accused  his  madness  or 
treachery.  '^Of  what  do  you  comi>lain?''  replied  the  crafijy  emir.  ^  I  haw 
bmugbt  you  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Here  is  your  truecountfy : 
npose  fffom  your  toils,  andfonpet  the  barren  place  of  your  nativity."  ^  Aisd 
•our  wives  and  children  V*  ^  Your  beauteous  captives  will  si»piy  the  pkoe  ol 
your  wives,  and  in  their  embraces  you  will  soon  become  the  latbew  of  a  new 
proeeny."  The  first  habitation  was  their  camp,  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  m 
the  Day  of  Suda ;  but  an  apostate  monk  led  them  to  a  more  desirable  poshioa 
in  the  eastern  psjrts ;  and  the  oaase  of  Candax,  their  fortress  and  colony,  has 
been  extended  to  the  whole  island,  under  the  corrupt  and  modem  appeUalie* 
of  Candia,  The  hundred  cities  of  the  ace  of  Minos  were  diminished  to  thirty ; 
and  of  these,  only  one,  most  probably  (^donia,  had  courage  to  retain  the  sub 
etance  of  freedom  and  the  profession  of  Chrietianify.  T&  Saracens  of  Crete 
soon  repaired  the  loss  of  their  navy;  and  the  tisabers  of  mount  Ida  were 
launched  into  the  main.  During  a  hostile  period  of  one  hundred  and  thir^- 
eight  years,  the  princes  of  Constantinople  attacked  these  liceotUMis  corsairs  with 
fruitless  curses  and  ineflectual  arms. 

[A.  D.  8S7-^78.]  The  loss  of  SicilyC  83}  was  occasioned  by  an  act  of  super 
stitious  rtt;our.  An  amorous  youth  who  had  stden  a  nun  from  her  cloister,  wet 
aentenced  by  the  emperor  to  the  amputation  of  his  tongue.  £uphemius 
ai>pealed  to  the  reason  and  policy  of  the  Saracens  of  Africa :  and  soon  retuned 
with  the  Imperial  puiple,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  ana  an  araay  of  sevem 
hundred  horse  and  ten  thousand  foot.  They  landed  at  Maeara  near  the  nans 
of  the  ancient  Selinus ;  but  after  some  iMurtial  victories,  SyrBCUse(40)  was 
delivered  by  the  Greeks,  the  apostate  was  slain  before  her  wa^,  and  Ms 
African  friends  were  reduced  to  the  necessi^  of  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  tlieir 
own  horses.  In  their  tum  th^  were  relieved  by  a  powerful  reinforcement  of 
their  bretfiren  of  Andalusia ;  the  laigest  and  western  part  of  the  island  was  gra- 
dually reduced,  and  the  commodious  harbour  of  Palenno  was  ohosen  for  the 
eeat  of  the  naval  and  militaiy  power  of  the  Sarecens.  ^n^acuse  preserved 
about  fifly  years  the  faith  which  she  had  swora  to  Christ  and  to  Cesar.  In  the 
last  and  fatal  sieee,  her  citizens  displayed  seme  remnant  of  the  spirit  which  had 
formerly  resistea  the  powers  of  Alliens  and  Carthage.  Tbey  stood  above 
twenfy  days  against  the  battering-rams  and  eeftapuUaif  the  mines  and  tortoises 

Life  of  hte  fitther  BmU  Um  MaMdonian  (SeripConM  poiK  IVopluaieiii,  p.  1— ISS,  A  Fmncto  Comtarii, 
PMii,10e5).  TlMlQM of  Crete  and  BieOvfti related,  1.IL  p.  4S-49.  Totbeaewe  maTaddtiwaeoondaiy 
•vldraee  or  Ibaeata  deoealaa  aU*  p* Sl«  VmeL  1739),  Oemqn  Oedrenoa (Oomaad.  p.SOS-sn), aad  John 
BeylltseaC«ropalBla.(apadBiMoii.Aiiaal.Ecelei.A.D.«},ff<>.94,aic.}  ftut  iba  nadwrn  Ofaaka  ai« 
aar.b  notorloua  idafiarie^  Una  I  alymld  otily  quote  a  plurality  of 


aar.b  notorloua  idafiarie^  tbat  I  alymld  otily  quote  a  plurality  of 

(81)  laaaudoHmrt.  nrtriaiah.  Alaz.  p.  V1~49S.  SSB-m,)  has  deaertbei  the  nvasaa  of  Um  Aadila- 
ilaii  Arabeto  iSgyipt,  boi  baa  AirgaC  toaonaaci  tbeai  wttb  tha  eoaqoeel  of  Crela. 

(8S)  AiiXm  (payp  tbe  contlnuator  of  Ttaeophanea,  I.  H.  p.  51,)  St  navra  «afar>v«  aac  frXBrtxttrtptv  f 
rare  rpc4u9a  etoyw^^  *emjtt  xttpof  ^tflws  npnuf.  Thb  bMoiy  of  tba  loaaof  OMIy  li  no  lonter 
aitaiitrilttralori  (AttoaU  dllalfi,  kiia.  vU.  p.  7. 19.  81,  iet.)  bm  added  aane  <  liiiWMf ai  iii  fton  lb 
Italian  ChnMildea. 

(SB)  The  aplendid  and  inlaraMiag  «rai|«df  of  TuutrtM  woirid  adapt  itaelf  rnab  baaar  «a  tMaapaah^ 


than  to  the  date  (A.  D.  lOOS)  which  Voltaire  hImMlf  haa  choaen.    But  I  oiuat  gently  iapioacb»Uia  psei 
S^r  inAMlag  intotheOreaitaiil^cti  tbt  arfcH  ef  Bwdim  Inlghli  aad  —ciaai  npnhmtm 
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of  the  besiegen;  and  the  place  might  have  been  relieved,  if  the  marioenof  fhm 
Imperial  fleet  had  not  been  deUined  at  Conttantinople  in  buildiw  a  church  l» 
the  Viiein  Maiy.  The  deacon  Theodoaius,  with  the  bishop  andT  clen;7,  ^^ 
dngg^  in  chains  from  the  altar  to  Palermo»  cast  mto  a-subterraneous  aunKeoOy 
and  exposed  to  the  hourly  peril  of  death  or  apostat^.  His  pathetic*  ana  not 
inelegant  complaint,  may  be  read  as  the  epitaph  of  his  counti7.(84)  From  the 
Roman  conquest  to  this  final  calamihr,  Syracuse,  now  dwindled  to  the  primitive 
isle  of  Orty^ea,  had  insensibly  decnnea.  Yet  the  relics  were  still  precious ; 
the  plate  of  the  cathedral  weighed  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver ;  the  entire 
spoil  was  computed  at  one  million  of  pieces  of  gold  (about  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  steriing,)  and  the  captives  must  outnumber  the  seventeen  thousand 
Christians  who  were  transported  from  the  sack  of  Tauromenium  into  African 
servitude.  In  Sicily,  the  religion  and  language  of  the  Greeks  were  ersdicated  ; 
and  such  was  the  docility  of  the  rising  generation,  that  fifteen  thousand  bo/s 
were  circumcised  and  clothed  on  the  same  day  with  the  son  of  the  Fatimite 
caliph.  The  Arabian  squadrons  issued  from  the  harbours  of  Palenno,  Biserta* 
and  Tunis  ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  towns  of  Calabria  and  Campania  were  attacked 
and  pillaged ;  nor  could  the  suburbs  of  Rome  be  defended  by  the  name  of  the 
Cesars  ami  Apostles.  Had  the  Mahometans  been  united,  Italy  must  have  fallen 
an  easy  and  glorious  accession  to  the  empire  of  the  prophet.  But  the  caliphs 
of  Bagdad  had  lost  their  autborihr  in  the  West ;  the  ^labites  and  Fatimitee 
nsurped  the  provinces  of  Africa ;  their  emirs  of  Sicily  aspired  to  independence ; 
and  the  design  of  conquest  and  dominion  was  degraded  to  a  repetition  of  pre 
datoiy  inroads.  (85) 

[A.  D.  846.]  In  the  sufferings  of  prostrate  Italy,  the  name  of  Rome  awakens 
a  solemn  and  mournful  recollection^  A  fleet  of  Saracens  from  the  African  coast 
presumed  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  to  approach  a  city  which,  even 
yet,  in  her  fallen  state,  was  revered  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  gates  and  ramparts  were  guarded  by  a  trembling  people ;  but  the  tomhe 
and  temples  of  St.  reter  and  St  Paul  were  left  exposed  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
Vatican  and  of  the  Ostian  way.  Their  invisible  sanctity  had  protected  them 
against  the  Groths,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Lombards ;  but  the  Arabs  disdained 
both  the  Gk)spel  and  the  legend;  and  their  rapacious  spirit  was  approved  and 
animated  by  the  precepts  <?  the  Koran.  The  Christian  idoU  were  stripped  oi 
their  costly  offerings  :  a  silver  altar  was  torn  awajr  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter; 
and  if  the  bodies  of  the  buildings  were  left  entire,  their  deliverance  must  be 
imputed  to  the  haste,  rather  than  the  scruples,  of  the  Saracens.  In  their  coune 
along  the  Appian  way,  they  pillaired  Fundi  and  besieged  Gayeta ;  but  they  had 
turned  aside  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  and,  by  their  divisions,  the  Capitol  was 
saved  from  the  yoke  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca.  The  same  danger  still  impended 
on  the  heads  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  their  domestic  force  was  unequal  to 
the  assault  '^  an  African  emir.  They  claimed  the  protection  of  their  Latin 
sovereign ;  but  the  Cariovingian  stanaard  was  overthrown  by  a  detachment  ol 
the  Barbarians :  they  meditated  the  restoration  of  tlie  Greek  emperors ;  but  the 
attempt  was  treasonable,  and  the  succour  remote  and  precarious.(86)  Theiv 
distress  appeared  to  receive  some  a^pgravation  from  the  death  of  their  spiritual 
and  temporal  chief;  but  the  pressing  emeif^ency  superseded  the  forms  and 
intrigues  of  an  election :  and  the  unanimous  c£>ice  of  pope  Leo  the  Fou]1h(87) 
was  the  safety  of  the  church  and  city. 

(84)  Tba  nama««  or  Iwnmtation  of  Tbeodoiiin,  to  inmerlted  and  UliHtniad  by  Pifl  (CMdea,  Iqm.  UL 
B.71S,  iKc)  Ooiwramhw  Porphyfoianiuu  On  Vlt.  BaaU.  c  6S|  7B,  p.  IM^ISSJ  aamuiom  Um  lo«  «S 
Byncaw  and  tba  triimph  of  tna  damooa. 

(85)  THaettnelafkoin  iba  AnMe  btotoriaa  of  SieOjr  are  ahroi  In  Abulfadm  (AniiaL  llaatan.  ^  in— 
f73,)aiidiiitfieflratvoluiBaofMttraiorra8cri|iiofaaBafiimItall€anin.  JL  da  Oulgnaa  (Bial.  dai  H«a^ 
tool.  1. 1^  383. 3640  )>*■  added  aonia  importaat  facta. 

(86)  Ona  of  tlM  BMiat  aminant  KoaMoa  (Gtadanua.  magtolar  mlUtnia  at  Roounl  paladl  anpstola)  WM 
•aenMd  of  dadariag,  Quia  Fraad  albn  noMa  bonl  fadoot,  oaqaa  a^morium  pnebaot,  aed  Mf-^ 
qua  noatra  aant  violaBtar  tollant.     Ouare  noa  advocamoa  Oneooa,  at  eum  ato  Mna  pacla  cobbi 
namaa,  Freneoraaii  lafMi  at  fantan  da  noMio  mao  at  dMnlnattnae  aipdUanal   Anaafriaa 


tiooog  fy,  n.  190. 
'er  yoltilre  (Htou  GanaraK  tOBk  tt.  c.  39.  p»  IH)  •«>«»  to  be.itnadnbtf  ainick  w*U^ 
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'  This  pontiff  was  born  a  Roman ;  the  coura^  of  the  first  ages  of  the  republic 
flowed  in  his  breast :  and,  amidst  the  ruins  of  his  country*  he  stood  erect,  like 
one  of  the  firm  and  loAy  columns  that  rear  their  heads  above  the  fragments  of 
the  Roman  forum.  The  first  days  of  his  reign  were  consecrated  to  the  purifi- 
cation and  removal  of  relias,  to  prayers  and  processions,  and  to  all  the  solemn 
offices  of  religion,  which  served  at  least  to  heal  the  imagination,  and  restore  the 
hopes,  of  the  multitude.  The  public  defence  had  been  long  neglected,  not 
firom  the  presumption  ofpeace,  but  fron^  the  distress  and  poverty  o7  the  times. 
As  far  as  the  scantiness  ofhis  means  and  the  shortness  of  his  leisure  would  allow, 
the  ancient  walls  were  repaired  by  the  command  of  Leo ;  fifteen  towers,  in  the 
most  accessible  stations,  were  built  or  renewed ;  two  of  these  commanded  on 
either  side  the  Tiber ;  and  an  iron  chain  was  drawn  across  the  stream  to  impede 
the  ascent  of  a  hostile  navy.  The  Romans  were  assured  of  a  short  respite  by 
he  welcome  news,  that  the  sic^^e  of  Gayeta  had  been  raised,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  enemy,  with  their  sacrilegious  plunder,  had  perished  in  the  waves. 

[A.  D.  849.]  But  the  storm,  which  had  been  delayed,  soon  burst  upon  them 
with  redoubled  violence.  The  Af  labite,(88)  who  reigned  in  Africa,  had  inhe- 
rited from  his  father  a  treasure  and  an  army :  a  fleet  of  Arabs  and  Moors,  after 
a  short  refreshment  in  the  harbours  of  Sardinia,  cast  anchor  before  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  sixteen  miles  from  the  city:  and  their  discipline  and  numbers 
appeared  to  threaten,  not  a  transient  inroacf,  but  a  serious  design  of  conquest  and 
dominion.  But  the  vigilance  of  Leo  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  vassals  of 
the  Greek  empire,  the  free  and  maritime  states  of  Gayeta,  Naples,  and  Amalfi ; 
and  in  the  hour  of  danger,  their  galleys  appeared  in  the  portof  Ostia  under  the 
command  of  Caesarius  the  son  of  the  Neapolitan  duke,  a  noble  and  valiant  jouth. 
who  had  already  vanquished  the  fleets  of  the  Saracens.  With  his  pnncipal 
companions,  Csesarius  was  invited  to  the  Lateran  palace,  and  the  oexterous 
pontiff  affected  to  inquire  their  errand,  and  to  accept  with  joy  and  surprise  their 
providential  succour.  The  city  bands,  in  arms,  attended  tneir  father  to  Ostia, 
where  he  reviewed  and  blessea  his  generous  deliverers.  They  kissed  his  feet, 
received  the  communion  with  martial  devotion,  and  listened  to  the  prayer  of 
Leo,  that  the  same  God  who  had  supported  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  would  strengthen  the  hanas  of  his  champions  aeainst  the  adversaries 
of  his  holy  name.  After  a  similar  prayer,  and  with  equal  resolution,  the  Mos- 
lems advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  Christian  galleys,  which  preserved  their 
advantageous  station  along  the  coast.  The  victory  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
allies,  when  it  was  le^'i  gloriously  decided  in  their  favour  b;^  a  sudden  tempest 
which  confounded  the  skill  and  couraee  of  the  stoutest  mariners.  The  Chris- 
tians were  sheltered  in  a  fi'iendly  harbour,  while  the  Africans  were  scattered 
and  dashed  in  pieces  among  the  rocks  and  islands  of  a  hostile  shore.  Those 
wIk)  escaped  from  shipwreA  and  hunger,  neither  found  nor  deserved  mercy  at 
the  hands  of  their  implacable  pursuers.  The  sword  and  the  gibbet  reduced 
the  dangerous  multitude  of  captives ;  and  the  remainder  was  more  usefully 
employed,  to  restore  the  sacrea  edifices  which  they  had  attempted  to  subvert. 
The  pontiff,  at  the  head  of  the  citizens  and  allies,  paid  his  grateful  devotion  at 
the  shrines  of  the  apostles ;  and,  amonf^  the  spoils  of  this  naval  victory,  thirteen 
Arabian  bows  of  pure  ana  massy  silver  were  suspended  round  the  altar  of  the 
fisherman  of  Gaiilee.  The  reign  of  Leo  the  Fourth  was  employed  in  the 
defence  and  ornament  of  the  Roman  state.  The  churches  were  renewed  and 
embelHshed  ;  near  four  thousand  pounds  of  silver  were  consecrated  to  repair 
the  losses  of  St.  Peter ;  and  his  sanctuaiy  was  decorated  with  a  plate  of  (^Id, 
the  weight  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  embossed  with  the  portraits  of 
the  pope  and  emperor,  and  encircled  with  a  string  of  pearls.  Yet  this  vain 
magnificence  reflects  less  gloiy  on  the  character  of  Leo,  than  the  paternal  care 

of  pope  liW  IV.    I  have  borrowed  bta  genoral  exprenlon,  bat  the  ilcht  of  the  fbram  bee  nirnkbed  nw 
wnh  ft  nore  dMiiwt  end  Urely  image. 

(88)  De  Ouignn,  Htat  Gencrale  dee  Hune,  torn.  I.  p.  363,  384.  CiudoDiie,  Hist  de  I'Afriqae  et  dm 
rSipacne,  eoue  la  Domination  dee  Arabee,  torn,  it  p.  >4, 25.  I  obeerve,  and  cannot  receacUe,  the  dlflht- 
eaee  <m  them  wilten  In  tbe  eucoeatou  of  ibo  Af  tahitee. 

lis 
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with  which  he  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Horta  aod  Ameria  \  and  tnmgtfhuA  the 
wandering:  inhabitanb  of  Centumcells  to  his  new  foundation  of  Leopolis^  twdse 
allies  fh>in  the  seashore.(89)  fiy  his  liberality  a  colony  of  CorsicaDSy  with  thair 
wires  and  children,  was  planted  in  the  station  of  Poito  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber :  the  fklline  city  was  restored  for  their  use*  the  fields  and  vineyards  weve 
divided  among  the  new  settlers:  their  first  efforts  wexe  assisted  by  a  gift  of 
horses  and  cattle ;  and  the  hardy  exiles,  who  breathed  revenge  af  ^i»t  the 
Saracei^  swore  to  live  and  die  under  the  standard  of  St  Peter.  The  Datiom 
of  the  West  and  North  who  visited  the  threshold  of  the  apostles  had  gradual^ 
formed  the  laiig^e  and  populous  suburb  of  the  Vatican,  ana  their  various  habiUr 
tions  were  distiQguished)  in  the  language  of  the  times,  as  the  tehooU  of  the 
Greeks  and  Goths,  of  the  Lombards  and  Saxons.  But  this  veneiable  spot  was 
still  open  to  sacrilegious  insult :  the  design  of  enclosing  it  with  walls  ana  toweis 
exhausted  all  that  authority  could  command,  or  charity  would  supply :  and  the 
pious  labour  of  four  years  was  animated  in  eveiy  season,  and  at  eveiy  hour,  bj 
the  presence  of  the  indefatigable  pontiff.  The  love  of  fame,  a  ffioenua  but 
worldly  passion,  ma^  he  detected-  in  the  name  of  the  Leomne  aly,  which  he 
bestowed  on  the  Vatican,  jei  the  pride  of  the  dedication  was  temperad  with 
Christian  penance  and  humility*  The  boundary  was  trod  by  the  hmbap  and  his 
deigy*  barefoot,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  the  sonss  of  triumph  were  ooodulated 
to  psalms  and  litanies ;  the  walls  were  besprinkled  with  holy  water ;  and  the 
ceremony  was  concluded  with  a  prayer,  that  under  the  guarciian  caie  of  the 
apostles  and  the  angelic  host,  both  the  old  and  the  new  Home  might  ever  be 
preserved  pure,  prosperous,  and  impreffnable.(90) 

[A.  D.  838.]  The  emperor  TheophUus,  son  ofMichael  the  Staromeier,  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  high-spirited  princes  who  reinied  at  Constantinople 
during  the  middle  age.  In  offensive  or  defensive  war,  he  marched  in  peieoB 
five  times  against  the  Saracens»  formidable  in  his  attack,  esteemed  by  the  enemy 
in  his  losses  and  defeats.  In  the  last  of  these  expeditions  he  nenetrated  into 
Syria,  and  besieged  the  obscure  town  of  Sozopetra ;  the  casual  birthplace  of 
the  caliph  Motassem,  whose  father  Harun  was  attended  in  peace  or  war  by  the 
most  favoured  of  his  wives  and  concubines.  The  revolt  ofa  Persian  impostor 
eooployed  at  that  moment  the  arms  of  the  Saracen,  and  he  could  only  intercede 
in  favour  of  a  place  for  which  he  felt  and  acknowledged  some  decree  of  filial 
a£Eiection.  These  solicitations  determined  the  emperor  to  wound  ois  pride  in 
so  sensible  a  part.  Sosopetra  was  levelled  with  the  g^und,  the  Syrian  pri* 
soners  were  marked  or  mutilated  with  ignominious  cruelty,  and  a  thousand 
female  captives  were  forced  awaj  from  the  adjacent  country.  Amoqg  these  a 
matron  of  the  house  of  Abbas  invoked,  in  an  agonv  of  despair^  the  name  ot 
Motassem :  and  the  insults  of  the  Greeks  engaged  tne  honour  ot  her  kinsman 
to  avenge  nis  ind^ity,  and  to  answer  her  appeal.  Under  the  reigp  of  the  two 
elder  brothers,  the  inheritance  of  the  youngest  had  been  confined  to  Anatolia, 
Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Circassia ;  this  frontier  station  had  exercised  his  militaiy 
talents;  and  among  his  accidental  claims  to  the  name  of  Octonaryf{^^l)  the 
most  meritorious  are  tht  eight  battles  which  he  gained  or  fought  affainst  the 
enemies  of  the  Koran.  In  this  personal  quarrel,  the  troops  of  irak.  Syria,  and 
Egypt  were  recruited  from  the  tribes  of  Arabia  and  the  Turkish  hordes :  his 
cavalry  might  be  numerous,  though  we  should  deduct  some  myriads  from  the 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  horses  of  the  royal  stables ;  and  the  expense  of  the 
armament  was  computed  at  four  millions  sterliog,  or  one  hundred  thousand 

(89)  Beretti  (Obronographia  Italia  Medii  ^vJ,  p.  106. 108,)  liai  Uluitrated  CeiitQiBMl]*,  Leopolii, 
Olvltas  Leonltta,  and  Uie  other  places  of  the  Roman  dutchy. 

(SO)  The  Arafaf  and  Uie  Greeks  are  aJtke  siienl  conoeratof  Um  Invasloii  of  Rome  by  tba  Africans.  The 
Latin  ctanmicles  do  boc  allbrd  much  Instruction  (see  theAmials  of  Baronius  and  Pftgi).  Our  authentic 
and  contemporary  niMe  for  the  Popes  of  the  ninth  century,  is  AnastasluSf  Hbranan  of  the  Roman 
church.  His  life  of  Leo  IV.  contains  twentv-four  pages  (p.  175—199.  edit,  Parte) ;  and  if  a  freat 
partcooalsts  of  superMitious  trlSes,  we  must  Uame  or  commend  his  hero,  who  was  much  oftener  In  a 
drareb  than  in  a  camp. 

(Oil  The  same  number  was  applied  to  Uie  followlns  circumstance  In  the  lifc  of  MotaMem ;  be  waa 
Om  Mth  of  the  Abbasridea ;  he  reigned  efgkt  yeare,  eight  months,  and  eirht  days :  left  tight  mnm,  right 
dau|Biefa,i<fAcUiouaaBd  slaves,  «ifMffliJlioiM  of  gold.  '  «        '  '         v        ^    « 
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poundd  of  {;old.  From  Tanus,  the  place  of  assembly^  the  Saracens  advanced 
IB  three  divisions  along  the  hig^b  road  of  Constantinople :  Motassem  bimselt 
commanded  tbe  centrey  and  tbe  vanguard  was. given  to  his  son  Abbas^  wbo^ 
in  tbe  trial  of  the  first  adventures,  might  succeed  with  more  glory,  or  fail  with 
the  least  reproach.  In  the  revenge  of  his  injury,  the  calii>h  prepared  to  leta 
Hate  a  similar  affront.  The  father  of  Theopbilus  was  a  native  of  Amorium(93) 
in  Phrygia :  the  original  seat  of  tbe  Imperial  house  had  been  adorned  with  pri 
vileges  andmomiments ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  indifference  of  the  people, 
Constantinople  itself  was  scarcely  of  more  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  sovereieo 
and  bis  court.  The  name  of  Amobium  was  inscribed  on  the  shields  of  tne 
Saracen»;  and  their  three  armies  were  again  united  under  the  walls  of  the 
devoted  city.  It  had  been  proposed  by.  the  wisest  counsellors,  to  evacuate 
Amoriuin,  io  remove  the  inhabitants,  and  to  abandon  the  empty  structures  to 
the  vain  resentment  of  the  fiarbarians.  The  emperor  embraced  the  mora 
gtenerous  resolution  of  defending,  in  a  sieg;e  and  battle,  the  country  of  his  ances- 
tors. When  the  armies  drew  near,  tbe  front  of  the  Mahometan  line  appeared 
to  a  Roman  eye  jnore  closely  planted  with  spears  and  javelins ;  but  the  ev^nt 
of  the  action  was  not  glorious  on  either  side  to  the  national  troops.  Tbe  Araba 
v^re  broken,  but  it  was  by  tbe  sword  of  thirty  thousand  Persians,  who  had 
obtained  service  and  settlement  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  The  Greeks  were 
repulsed  and  vanquished,  but  it  was  with  the  arrows  of  the  Turkish  cavalnr ; 
and  had  not  their  bowstrings  been  damped  and  relaxed  by  the  evening  rain, 
very  few  of  tbe  Christians  could  have  escaped  with  the  emperor  from  the  fiekl 
of  battle.  They  breathed  at  Dorylsum,  at  the  distance  of  three  days ;  and 
Tbeophilus,  reviewing  his  trembling  squadrons,  foigave  the  common  flight  bcrtb 
of  the  prince  and  people.  After  this  discovery  of  hie  weakness,  be  vaid^ 
hoped  to  deprecate  the  Tate  of  Amorium :  the  inexorable  caliph  rejected  with 
contempt  his  prayers  and  promises ;  and  detained  the  Roman  amoaa«idorB  to. 
be  the  witnesses  of  his  greal  revenge.  They  had  nearly  been  the  witness^  of 
his  sbame.  The  vigorous  assaults  of  fifty-five  days  were  encountered  by  a 
faithful  governor,  a  veteran  f^rrison,  and  a  desperate  people ;  and  the  Saracens 
must  have  raised  the  siege,  if  a  domestic  traitor  had  not  pointed  to  the  weakest 
part  of  the  wall^  a  place  which  was  decorated  with  the  statues  of  a  lion  and  a 
bull.  The  vow  of  Motassem  was  accomplished  with  unrelenting  rigour :  tired, 
rather  than  satiated,  with  destruction,  he  returned  to  his  new  palace  of  Samara* 
in  tbe  neigbbourbood  of  Bagdad,  while  the  tmforhmate{92)  Tbeophilus  impk>iea 
tbe  tart^  and  doubtful  aid  of  his  Western  rival  the  emperor  of  the  Frankil.  ¥el 
in  the  siege  of  Amorium  above  seventy  thousand  Moslems  had  perished :  their 
loss  bad  been  reveneed  bv  the  slaughter  of  thirty  thousand  Christians,  and  the 
suffering  of  an  equal  number  of  captives,  who  were  treated  as  the  most  atro* 
oious  criminals.  Mutual  necessity  could  sometimes  extort  the  exchaiee  or  ran- 
som of  prisoners  ;(94)  but  in  the  national  and  religious  conflict  of  the  twd 
empires,  peace  was  without  confidence,  and  war  without  mercy.  Quarter  war 
sekiom  given  m  the^eld ;  those  who  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword  were  con- 
demned to  hopeless  servitude,  or  exquisite  torture ;  and  a  Catholic  emperor 
relates,  with  visible  satisfaction,  tbe  execution  of  tbe  Saracens  of  Crete,  who 

(08)  Amoriuin  Is  Mhkmi  mentioned  by  the  oM  (Kognpheraf  and  totally  forgouen  in  the  Roman 
Itineraries.  After  the  sixth  century,  It  became  an  episcopal  see,  and  at  length  the  metropolis  of  ihe  new 
Galatia  (Carol.  Beto.  Paulo,  Geograph.  Sacra,  p.  334).  The  city  rose  again  from  its  rulM,  if  we  shoaUl 
itad  jftMnin«,  not  AngurU^  hi  tho  lext  of  tbe  Kubian  geografrfier  (p.  S9S)< 

(9S)  In  the  East  he  was  styled  ^v^vjon  (Oontlmmlor  Tbeopban.  1.  Ui.  p.  84) ;  but  such  was  tb» 
Ignoraaee  of  Uie  West,  that  his  ambaaMdors,  in  pubTle  diseonne,  mlcht  boldly  narrate,  de  yictorlis^ 
qaas  adversus  exteras  bellando  gentcs  cflsUtas  Aierat  assecutua  (AonaUal.  Bertinian,  apiid  Pagl,  toiA. 
W.  p.  790). 

(M)  AbulpbangiusCDynaat  p.  167,168,)  relates  oneoftheaesingQlartransaetlona  on  the  bridge  of  tbe  river 
Lamiis  in  Cilicla,  the  limit  of  the  two  empires,  and  one  day's  Journey  westward  of  Tarsus  (d*  AnvUle^ 
Geographle  Andenne,  torn.  if.  p.  91).  Poor  tbouaand  fbur  hundred  and  sixty  Mostanw,  eight  hnndretf 
Women  and  children,  one  hundred  conlbderates,  were  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  Gfieka.  They 
paaasd  each  other  In  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  when  they  reached  their  respective  friends,  they 
shouted  AUakJitbar  and  Kyrie  EietMon.  Many  of  the  prisoners  of  Amorium  Were  probably  among  tbtm , 
bat  In  the  same  year  (A.  H.  SSi),  tbe  moat  illustrious  of  them,  the  forty-two  mariyia,  were  belieadAd  "bf 
tbe  caUph'a  order. 
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were  flayed  alive,  or  plunged  into  cauldrons  of  boiling  oil.(95^  To  a  point  ot 
honour  Motassem  had  sacrificed  a  fiourishinc  city,  two  bunarea  thousand  lives 
and  the  property  of  millions.  The  same  caliph  descended  from  his  hone,  and 
dirtied  his  robe  to  relieve  the  distress  of  a  decrepit  old  man,  who,  with  hit 
laden  ass,  had  tumbled  into  a  ditch.  On  which  of  these  actions  did  he  reflec 
with  the  most  pleasure,  when  he  was  summoned  by  the  angel  of  death  ?"(%) 
[A.  D.  841—870.]  With  Motassem,  the  eighth  of  the  Abbassides,  the  g.017 
€f  nis  family  and  nation  expired.  When  the  Arabian  conquerors  had  nweaq 
themselves  over  the  East,  and  were  mingled  with  the  servile  crowds  of  reisia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  they  insensibly  lost  the  freebom  and  martial  virtues  of  the 
desert.  The  courage  of  the  South  is  the  artificial  fruit  of  discipline  and  preju- 
dice ;  the  active  power  of  enthusiasm  had  decayed,  and  the  mercenaiy  forces . 
of  the  caliphs  were  recruited  in  those  climates  of  the  North,  of  which  valour  k 
the  hardy  and  spontaneous  production.  Of  the  Turks(97)  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  Oxus  and  Jazartes,  the  robust  j;ouths,  either  taken  in  war,  or  purchased  in 
trade,  were  educated  in  the  exercises  of  tbe  field,  and  the  professioo  of  the 
Mahometan  faith.  The  Turkish  guards  stood  in  arms  around  tq^  throne  of  their 
benefactor,  and  their  chiefs  usurped  the  dominion  of  the  palace  and  the  pro- 
▼inces.  Motassem,  the  first  author  of  this  danfferqus  example,  introduced  into 
tbe  capital  above  fiAy  thousand  Turks  :  their  licentious  conduct  provoked  tbe 
public  indignation,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  soldiers  and  people  induced  tbe 
caliph  to  retire  from  Bagdad^  and  establish  his  own  residence  and  the  camp  oi 
bis  barbarian  favourites  at  Samara  on  the  Tigris,  about  twelve  leagues  above 
the  city  of  peace.(98)  His  son  Motawakkel  was  a  jealous  and  cruel  tyrant : 
odious  to  his  subjects,  he  cast  himself  on  the  fidelity  of  the  strangers,  and  these 
strangers,  ambitious  and  apprehensive,  were  tempted  by  the  rich  promise  of  a 
revolution.  At  the  instigation,  or  at  least  in  the  cause,  of  bis  son,  they  burst  inte 
his  apartment  at  the  hour  of  supper,  and  the  caliph  was  cut  into  seven  pieces 
by  the  same  swords  which  he  had  recently  distributed  among  tbegniards  of  hit 
life  and  throne.  To  this  throne,  yet  streaming  with  a  father's  blooS,  Montaseer 
was  triumphantly  led :  but  in  a  reign  of  six  months,  he  found  only  the  paogs  of 
a  guilty  conscience.  If  he  wept  at  the  sight  of  an  old  tapestry  which  repie* 
sented  the  crime  and  punishment  of  the  son  of  Chosroes;  if  his  days  were 
abridged  hj  grief  and  remorse,  we  may  allow  some  pity  to  a  parricide,  who 
exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of  death,  that  he  had  lost  ootn  this  world,  and  the 
world  to  come.  After  this  act  of  treason,  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  tbe  gannent 
and  walkine-staff  of  Mahomet,  were  ffiven  and  torn  away  by  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, who  in  four  years  created,  deposed,  and  murdered  three  commanders 
of  the  faithful.  As  onen  as  the  Turks  were  inflamed,  by  fear,  or  rage,  or  ava- 
rice, these  caliphs  were  dragged  by  tbe  feet,  exposed  naked  to  tbe  scorching 
sun,  beaten  with  iron  clubs,  and  compelled  to  purchase,  by  the  abdication  of 
their  dignity,  a  short  reprieve  of  inevitable  fate.t99)  At  length,  however,  the 
fiitT  of  the  tempest  was  spent  or  diverted :  the  Abbassides  returned  to  the  less 
tufbutent  residence  of  Bagdad ;  the  insolence  of  the  Turk^was  curbed  with  a 

(95)  CoMlantin.  PorptiyroseBitn,  in  Yit.  BuU.  c  01.  p.  18S.  These  Buaceu  were  Indeed  treated 
with  peculiar  lererity  aa  pirates  and  renegadoea. 

(W)  For  Theophilua,  Motaasem,  and  Uie  Amorian  war,  see  the  Continualor  of  Theopbanea 
0- iii.  p.  77--«4),  Genealaa  (1.  Hi.  p.  34-34),  Oedrenua  (p.  SSS-^SaEI),  Elmncln  (Hiat.  Saracen,  p. 
180),  Abulphanijriufl  (Djfnast  p.  165,  160),  Abulfeda  (Annal.  Moalem.  p.  191),  d'HerbekA  (Bibliot 
Orientale,  p.  639,  040). 

(07)  M.  de  Gaignea,  who  aometfroea  leaps  and  soraedmes  stumblea,  In  the  gulf  between  Chinese  and 


tomeian  story,  thinks  be  can  see,  that  diese  Turks  are  the  Ami*«,  alias  the  KM-teh»  or  kigiH»agtm»  ; 
that  they  were  divided  into  fitleen  hordes,  from  China  and  Siberia  to  the  domlniona  fif  the  caliphs  and 
Samanldea,  fcc    (Hiat.  des  Huns,  torn.  lit.  p.  1-^  IM— 131.) 

(96)  He  changed  the  old  name  of  Bumere,  or  Samara,  into  the  Iknciful  title  of  Sermem-ratj  Unt  whldi 
glTea  pleasure  at  flist  eight  (d*Herbek>t,  BiWiothique  Orientale,  p.  806,  d* Anville,  rEuphraie  et  le  Thcva^ 
p.  97,  06). 

(99)  Take  a  specimen,  the  death  of  the  caliph  Motaz.    Gorreptum  pedibua  pelrahunt,  et  sudiboa  prote 


tesUcnlosqae  pedlbii 
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firmer  and  more  skjlfu)  hand,  and  tbeir  numbers  were  divided  and  destroyed  in 
foreign  warfare.  But  the  nations  of  the  East  had  been  taught  to  trample  on  the 
successors  of  the  prophet ;  and  the  blessings  of  domestic  peace  were  obtained 
hj  the  relaxation  of  strength  and  discipline.  So  uniform  are  the  mischiefs  ot 
miiitary  despotism,  that  1  teem  to  repeat  the  story  of  the  pretorians  of 
Romc.hoo) 

[A.  D.  890—951.]  While  the  4^me  of  enthusiasm  was  damped  by  the 
business,  the  pleasure,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  it  burnt  with  concen- 
trated heat  in  the  breasts  of  the  chosen  few,  the  congenial  spirits  who  were 
ambitious  of  leigiiing  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  How  carefully 
soever  the  book  of  prophecy  had  been  sealed  by  the  apostle  of  Mecca,  tbe 
wishes,  and  (if  we  may  profane  the  word)  even  the  reason,  of  fanaticism,  might 
believe  that,  after  the  successive  missions  of  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses, 
Jesus,  and  Mahomet,  the  same  God,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  would  reveal  a  still 
more  perfect  and  permanent  law.  In  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-seventh 
year  of  the  Hegira,  and  in  the  neiKfabourhood  of  Cufa,  an  Arabian  preacher,  of 
the  name  of  Carmath,  assumed  the  lofty  and  incomprehensible  style  of  the 
Guide,  the  Director  the  Demonstration,  tne  Word,  the  Holy  Ghost,  tbe  Camel, 
the  Herald  of  the  Messiah,  who  had  conversed  with  him  in  a  human  shape,  and 
the  representative  of  Mohammed  the  son  of  Ali,  of  St.  John  tbe  Baptist,  and 
of  the  angel  Gabriel.  In  his  mystic  volume,  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  were 
refined  to  a  more  spiritual  sense ;  he  relaxed  the  duties  of  ablution,  fasting,  and 
pilgrimage :  allowed  the  indiscriminate  use  of  wine  and  forbidden  food ;  and 
nourished  toe  fervour  of  his  disciples  by  the  daily  repetition  of  fift^  prayers. 
The  idleness  and  ferment  of  the  rustic  crowd  awakened  the  attention  of  the 
raaffistrates  of  Cufa ;  a  timid  persecution  assisted  the  progress  of  the  new  sect ; 
ana  the  name  of  the  prophet  became  more  revered  after  bis  person  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  world.  His  twelve  apostles  dispersed  themselves  among 
the  Bedoweens,  **  a  race  of  men,''  says  Abulfeda,  "  equally  devoid  of  reason 
and  of  religion  ;"  and  the  success  of  their  preaching  seemed  to  threaten  Arabia 
with  a  new  revolution.  The  Carmathians  were  ripe  for  rebellion,  since 
they  disclaimed  the  title  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  and  abhorred  the  worldly 
pomp  of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  They  were  susceptible  of  discipline,  since 
they  vowed  a  blind  and  abMJute  submission  to  tbeir  Imam,  who  was  called  to 
the  prophetic  office  by  the  voice  of  God  and  the  people.  Instead  of  the  le^al 
tith^  be  claimed  the  fifth  of  their  substance  and  spoil ;  the  most  flagitious  sins 
were  no  more  than  the  type  of  disobedience ;  and  the  brethren  were  united 
and  concealed  by  an  oath  of  secrecy.  After  a  bloody  conflict,  they  prevailed 
lA  the  province  of  Bahrein,  along  the  Persian  Gulf:  far  and  wide,  the  tribes  of 
tbe  desert  were  subject  to  the  sceptre,  or  rather  to  the  sword,  of  Abu  Said  and 
bis  son  Abu  Taher ;  and  these  rebellious  Imams  could  muster  in  the  field  a 
hundred  and  seven  thousand  fanatics.  The  mercenaries  of  the  caliph  were 
dismayed  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy  who  neither  asked  nor  accepted  quarter ; 
and  the  difference  between  them,  in  fortitude  and  patience,  is  expressive  of  the 
chan8[e  which  three  centuries  of  prosperit^r  had  efltected  in  the  character  of  the 
Arabians:  Such  troops  were  discomfited  in  every  action ;  the  cities  of  Racca 
and  Baalbec,  of  Cufa  and  Bassora,  were  taken  andi  pillaged ;  Bagdad  was  filled 
with  consternation:  and  the  caliph  trembled  behind  the  veils  of  his  palace. 
In  a  daring  inroad  oeyond  the  Tigris,  Abu  Taher  advanced  to  the  fates  of  the 
capital  with  no  more  than  five  hundred  horse.  By  the  special  order  of  Moc* 
taaer,  the  bridges  had  been  broken  down,  and  the  person  or  head  of  the  rebel 
was  expected  every  hour  by  the  commander  of  the  faithful.  His  lieutenant, 
iipom  a  motive  of  fear  or  pi^,  apprised  Abu  Taher  of  his  danger,  and  recom- 
mended a  speedy  escape.  **  Your  master,"  said  the  intrepid  Carmathian  to 
the  messenger,  **  is  at  tne  head  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers :  three  such  men  as 
these  are  wanting  in  his  host ;''  at  the  same  instant  turning  to  three  of  his  com- 


(100)  Sm  ander  the  reigiM  of  llotaMe^^  Molowidck«t,  MoMOMr,  Ifottain,  Ifcdfts,  MotalMll,  ami 
'  '     '  t  U^Uotblqae  of  d'HerbekM,  and  the  now  AnUiw  Annoli  of  Etmadn,  Abalplufi|lai^ 


■ottned,  in  the  1 
;aiMl  Abiilftda. 
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,panioiii»be  commanded  tbe  first  top}unge  a  dagger  into  bis  breast,  the  l 

to  leap  into  tbe  Tigris,  and  the  tbira  to  cast  bimself  beadlong  down  a  precifMoe.. 
They  obeyed  without  a  murmur.  **  Relate,"  continued  the  Imam,  **  what  yam 
beiTe  seen :  before  tbe  evening  your  general  shall  be  chained  among  my  dogs." 
Before  tbe  evening,  the  camp  was  surpriaed  and  tbe  menace  was  executed. 
The  rapine  of  the  Carmathians  was  sanctified  by  their  aversion  to  the  wonhip 
of  Mecca :  they  robbed  a  caravan  of  pilgrims,  and  twen^  thotisand  devout 
Moslems  were  abandoned  on  the  burniog  sands  to  a  death  ol  hunger  and  thirst. 
'  ijiother  year  they  sufered  the  pilgrims  to  proceed  witfaont  interraption ;  but^ 
in  tile  festival  of  devotion,  Abu  Taher  stormed  the  holy  city,  and  trampled  on 
the  most  venerable  relics  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  Thirty  thousand  citiceQ* 
and  strangers  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  sacred  precincts  were  polluted  by 
the  buriu  of  three  thousand  dead  bodies ;  the  well  of  Zemsem  oveiflowea 
whh  blood ;  the  golden  spout  was  forced  finom  its  place ;  the  veil  of  the  Caaba 
vraB  divided  amoqg  these  impious  sMtaries ;  and  oie  black  stone,  the  fint  mo- 
nument of  tbe  nation,  was  borne  away  in  triumph  to  their  capital.  Afler  this 
deed  of  sacrilege  and  cruelty,  the^  continued  to  infest  the  confines  of  Irak, 
9yria,  and  Egypt ;  but  the  vital  principle  of  enthusiasm  had  withered  at  the 
root.  Their  scruples  or  their  avarice  again  opened  tbe  pilgrimage  of  Mecca^ 
and  restored  the  olack  stone  of  the  Caaba ;  and  it  is  needless  to  inouire  into 
vrkat  factions  they  were  broken,  or  by  whose  swords  they  were  finally  eztir> 
paled.  The  sect  of  the  Carmathians  may  be  considered  as  the  second  visible 
cause  of  ihe  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  of  tbe  caliph6.(l01) 

[A.  D.  800—436.]  The  third  and  most  obvious  cause  was  tbe  weight  and 
magnitude  of  the  empire  itself.  The  caliph  Almaroon  might  proudly  assert,, 
that  it  was  easier  for  him  to  rale  the  East  and  the  West,  than  to  manage  a 
chess-board  of  two  feet  square  j(  102)  yet  I  suspect,  that  in  both  those  games, 
be  was  guilty  of  many  fatal  mistakes ;  and  1  perceive,  that  in  the  distant  pnK 
vinoes,  tbe  authority  of  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  Abbaasides  was 
alreacihr  impaired*  The  analogy  of  despotism  mvests  the  representative  widi 
the  full  majesty  of  tbe  prince ;  the  division  and  balance  of  powers  might  relax 
the  habits  of  obedience,  mi^ht  encourage  the  passive  subject  to  inquire  into 
the  orij^n  and  administration  of  civil  government  He  who  is  born  in  the 
purple  18  seldom  vrorthy  to  reign ;  but  the  elevation  of  a  private  man,  of  a 
peasant,  perhaps,  olr  a  slave,  anords  a  strong  presamption  of  his  courage  and 
capacity.  Tbe  vicen^  of  a  remote  kingdom  aspires  to  secure  tte  propert^r 
and  inheritance  of  his  precarious  trust ;  the  nations  must  rejoice  in  tbe  presence 
of  their  sovereign ;  and  the  command  of  armies  and  treasures  are  at  once  the 
object  and  the  instmment  of  his  ambition.  A  change  was  scarcely  visible  as 
long  as  the  lieutenants  of  the  caliph  were  content  with  their  vicarious  title  ; 
while  tbey  solicited  for  tliemselves  or  their  sons  a  renewal  of  the  Imperial  grant, 
and  still  maintained  on  the  coin,  and  in  the  public  prayers,  the  name  and  pre 
logative  of  tbe  commander  of  the  faithful.  But  in  the  long  and  herediUi^ 
esercise  of  power,  they  assumed  tbe  pride  and  attributes  of  royalty;  the  alter 
native  of  peace  or  war,  of  reward  or  punishment,  depended  solely  on  their  will , 
and  the  revenues  of  their  government  were  reserved  (or  local  services  or  private^ 
magnificence.  Instead  of  a  regular  supply  of  men  and  money,  the  successors 
of  the  prophet  were  flattered  with  the  ostentatious  gift  of  an  elephant,  or  a  cast 
of  hawks,  a  suit  of  silk  hangings,  or  some  pounds  of  musk  and  amber.(103) 

After  tbe  revolt  of  Spain  iirom  tbe  temporal  and  spiritual  supremacy  of  tbe 


naioD,  wbich  it  would  not  be  eaty  nor  of  much  Importanee  to  racondle.* 
ntt)  Hyde,  Syntagma  DisMrtat.  torn.  U.  p.  57,  in  Hiflt  Bbahlludll. 
(iOB)  Tbe  4ynafltfea  of  tbe  Arabian  empire  nay  be  atudied  in  ibe  Annale  of  Btmaclot  Abiilpham- 

* Mi  Abulfoda,  under  tbe  prtmtr  years,  in  tbe  dictionary  of  d*Herbdot,  under  die  jrrtptr  names 

nee  of  MTde  GnlsBea  (Hbt.  te  Hi        '"  ^ 

Meiaed  wltii  eiMiie  biMortcal 
Ae  order  of  Uom  and  place 


|diii,  and  Abulfoda.  under  tbe  prtmtr  years,  in  tbe  dictionary  of  d*Herbdot,  under  Uic  ^    . 

low  tablea  of  M.  de  GolgBea  (HM.  dee  Uana,  ton.  i.)  exhibit  a  geMral  cfamnolQBy  of  Uie  eaat  iotar 

Meiaed  wltiiMMiie  biMortcalaMcdelac;  but  bli  attacbiMat  to  national  Uood  baa  aiMMtl 
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Abbttsidp  fy  the  first  sf  mptonis  of  disobedienoe  brok«  fatih  m  Ahket,  Ibiahim, 
thii  son  ci  Agiab,  the  lieutenant  of  the  rigilant  and  rigid  HaniD»  bequeathed  to 
the  dynasty  of  the  AgMitu  the  inheritance  of  1ms  name,  and  power.  The 
indolence  oi  policy  or  the  caliphs  dtssembled  the  injury  and  loss,  and  pursued 
only  with  poison  the  founder  of  the  EdrUUes^{lii4)  who  erected  the  kingdom 
and  city  of  Fez  on  the  shoves  of  the  Westeni  Ocean.(105)  In  the  £^t,  the  first 
dynasty  was  that  of  the  TaAeriitet;(l06)  the  posterity  of  the  valiant  Taher, 
who,  in  the  civil  ware  of  the  sons  of  Harun,  bad  served  with  too  much  zeal 
aiid  success  the  cause  of  Atmankyn  the  youneer  brother.  He  was  sent  into 
honourable  exile,  to  command  on  the  banlaof  &e  Ozus ;  and  the  independence 
of  his  successors,  who  reigned  in  Chorasan  till  the  fourth  ^en^ration,  was  pal- 
liated by  their  modest  and  respectfiil  demeanour,  the  happiness  of  their  sub* 
jects,  and  the  security  of  tbenr  frontier.  They  were  supplanted  by  one  of 
those  adventurers  so  nrequent  in  the  annals  of  the  East,  who  left  his  trade  of  a 
brazier  (from  whence  the  name  of  iSo^rMlef).  for  the  profession  of  a  robber. 
In  a  nocturnal  visit  to  the  treasare  oi  the  prince  of  Sistvit  Jacob,  the  son  of 
Leith,  stumbled  over  a  lump  of  salt,  which  he  unwarHy  tasted  with  his  toi^ue. 
Salt,  among  the  orientals,  ur  the  symbol  of  hospitality,  and  the  pious  robber 
immediately  retired  without  spoil  or  damage*  The  discoveiy  of  this  honour- 
able behaviour  reoommeaded  Jacob  to  paidon  and  tnist ;  fate  led  an  army  at 
first  for  bis  benefactor,  at  last  for  hunselr,  subdued  Persia,  and  threatened  the 
residence  of  the  Abbassides.  On  his  march  towards  Bagidad,  the  conqueror 
was  arrested  by  a  fever.  He  gave  audience  in  bed  to  the  ambassador  of  the 
caliph  j  and  beside  him  on  a  table  were  exposed  a  naked  scimitar,  a  crust  of 
brown  bread,  and  a  bunch  of  onions.  ^  If  I  die,**  said  he,  '*  your  master  is 
delivered  from  his  fears.  If  I  live»  ikk  must  determine  between  us.  If  I  am 
vianqifished,  I  can  return  without  reluctance  to  the  homely  hre  of  my  youth." 
From  the  bei^t  where  he  stood,  the  descent  would  not  have  been  so  soil  or 
harmless :  a  timely  death  secured  his  own  repose  and  that  of  the  caliph,  who 
paid  with  the  most  lavish  concessions  the  retreat  of  his  brother  Amrou  to  the 
palaces  of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan.  The  Abbassides  were  too  feeble  to  contend^ 
too  proud  to  fofgive :  they  invited  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Scmanidest  who 
passed  ttie  Oxus  with  ten  thousand  horse ;  so  poor^  that  their  stirrups  were  of 
wood ;  so  brave,  that  they  vanquished  the  Somirian  armjr,  els;ht  times  more 
numerous  than  their  own.  The  captive  Amrou  was  sent  in  chains,  a  ^teful 
oflfering  to  the  court  of  Bagdad :  and  as  the  victcw  was  content  with  tiie  mherit- 
ance  of  Transoziana  and  Xlhorasan,  the  realms  of  Persia  returned  for  a  while 
to  the  allegiance  of  the  catiplw.  The  [wovinces  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
twice  dismembered  by  their  Turicish  slaves,  of  the  race  of  !ZW«»  and 
9tMd.{l01)  These  Barbarians,  in  relij^on  and  manners  the  countrymen  of 
Mahomet,  emeiged  finom  the  bloody  factions  of  the  pa&ce  to  a  provincial  com- 
mand and  an  independent  throne  :  their  names  became  fomous  and  formidable 
n  their  time :  but  the  founders  of  these  two  potent  dynasties  confessed,  either 
ki  words  or  actions,  the  vanity  of  ambition.  The  first  on  his  death-bed  im- 
riored  the  meicy  of  God  to  a  sinner,  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  his  own  power : 
Be  second,  m  the  midst  of  four  hundi^  thousand  soldiers  and  eight  thousand 
slaves,  concealed  firom  evciy  human  eye  the  chamber  where  he  attempted  to 
sleep.    Their  sons  were  educated  in  the  vices  of  kings ;  and  both  Egypt  and 

(IM)  TheAriaMte»>ndEdrirtt«arotheprolb«wd«ilitoctof  IL^ 
fEsbacne  loui  laI>(miioati6n  des  Amboi,  torn.  It.  p.  1— S3). 

(105)  To  eKape  Uie  reproaeH  of  error,  I  mint  ertUclM  die  InwxnrMiM  of  M.  do  diigiMi  (torn.  I. 
p  3990  ooncemtng  tiie  EdrMtok  1.  TIm  dynarty  and  eltf  of  Fes  ooold  not  be  foimded  in  tb6 
tear  of  the  Hegira  173,  ainoe  Um  (bander  waa  a  909tkum»u9  obfUl  of  a  deaeendaat  of  All,  who  fled 
fiom  Mecca  in  the  year  l«a  9.  Tbia  (bimder,  Bdrfi  tiie  am  of  Sdlte,  inaiead  of  living  to  die  impro 
AaUe  aae  of  190  yeara,  A.  H.  313,  died  A.  H.  214,  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  3.  The  dynaaty  ended 
A.  H.  m  twenty-three  yean  sooner  UianHiaflied  by  the  hiflloilaB  of  the  Bnna*  SeMe  aecwata  An* 
nala  of  Atmlfeda,  p.  19B,  ISO.  185.  S38. 

(106)  The  dynaaUea  of  Urn  Tatberitet  and  SofltoMea,  wtth  die  rtn  of  tiiat  of  tiie  Samaaidaa,  are  da 
■Bribed  in  the  oiifinal  hiatoiy  and  LaUn  venon  of  Mlichond ;  yet  Oe  arnt  intereMlng  teeia  had  already 
Been  drained  liy  me  dllifenee  of  M.  d'Herbdot  ^  ,^  ... 

(107)  M.  de  Oaianei  (HiBL  dea  Huna,  torn.  iil.  p.  IM-liM.)  baa  ezhanaied  the  Toohmidea  and  IkaU 
diicB  of  ^nrpc,  ai^tliiowB  aonae  light  on  the  CaimathlaM  and  Hamadaaltea 
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Sjrria  were  recovered  and  possened  by  the  Abbaseides  durite^  an  internal  oi 
thirty  years,  in  the  decline  of  their  empire,  Mesopotamia,  with  the  important 
dties  of  Mo8ul  and  Aleppo,  was  occupied  by  the  Arabian  princes  of  the  tribe 
of  Hammadan.  The  poets  of  their  court  could  rei>eat  without  a  blush^  that 
nature  had  formed  their  countenances  for  beauty,  their  tongues  for  eloquence, 
and  their  hands  for  liberality  and  valour :  but  the  genuine  tale  of  the  elevatioD 
and  reirn  of  the  HammaJanUeif  exhibits  a  scene  of  treacheiy,  murder,  and 

Earricicte.  At  the  same  fatal  period,  the  t^ersian  kingdom  was  again  usurped 
y  the  dynasty  of  the  Bawidtif  by  the  sword  of  three  brothers,  who,  under 
various  names,  were  styled  the  support  and  columns  of  the  state,  and  who,  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  ocean,  would  sufifer  no  tyrants  but  themselves.  Under 
their  reign,  the  language  and  genius  of  Persia  revived,  and  the  Arabs,  three 
hundred  and  four  years  after  me  death  of  Mahomet,  were  deprived  of  the 
sceptre  of  the  East. 

[A.  D.  936,  &c.]  Rahdi,  the  twentieth  of  the  Abbassides,  and  the  thirty- 
ninth  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  was  the  last  who  deserved  the  title  of 
commander  of  the  faithful  :(108)  the  last  (says  Abulfeda)  who  spoke  to  the 
people,  or  convened  with  tne  learned :  the  last  who,  in  the  expense  of  his 
household,  represented  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  ancient  caliphs. 
After  him,  the  lords  of  the  Eastern  world  were  reduced  to  the  most  abiect 
misery,  and  exposed  to  the  blows  and  insults  of  a  servile  condition.  The 
revolt  of  the  provinces  circumscribed  their  dominions  within  the  waUs  oi 
Bagdad :  but  that  capital  still  contained  an  innumerable  multitude,  vain  of  their 

Sast  fortune,  discontented  with  their  present  state,  and  oppressed  by  die 
emands  of  a  treasuiy  which  had  formerly  been  replenished  by  the  spoil  and 
tribute  of  nations.  Their  idleness  was  exercised  by  faction  and  controversy. 
Under  the  mask  of  piety,  the  r^d  folk»wers  of  Hanba](109)  invaded  tne 
pleasures  of  domestic  life,  burst  into  the  houses  of  plebeians  and  princes,  spilled 
the  wine,  broke  the  instruinents,  beat  the  musicians,  and  dishonoured,  with 
infamous  suspicions,  the  associates  of  every  handsome  youth.  In  each  profes- 
sion, which  alk>wed  room  for  two  persons,  the  one  was  a  votaiy.  the  other  an 
antagonbt,  of  Ali ;  and  the  Abbassides  were  awakened  by  the  clamorous  grief 
of  the  sectaries,  who  deiued  their  title  and  cursed  their  progenitors.  A  twbu- 
lent  people  could  only  be  repressed  by  a  military  force  \  but  who  could  satisfy 
the  avarice  or  assert  the  discipline  of  the  mercenaries  themselves?  The 
African  and  the  Turkish  guards  drew  their  swords  against  each  other,  and  tiie 
chief  commanders,  the  emirs  al  Omra,f  110)  imprisoned  or  deposed  tbeir  sove- 
reigns, and  violated  the  sanctuary  of  the  mosque  and  haram.  If  the  caliphs 
escaped  to  the  camp  or  court  of  any  neighbouring  prince,  their  deliverance 
was  a  change  of  servitude,  till  they  were  prompted  oy  despair  to  invite  the 
Bowides,  the  sultam^^of  Penia,  who  silenced  the  factions  of  Bagdad  by  their 
irresistible  arms.  The  civil  and  militaiy  powers  were  assumed  by  Moezal- 
dowlat,  the  second  of  the  three  brothers,  and  a  stipend  of  sixty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  was  assigned  by  his  generosity  for  the  private  expenses  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful.  But  on  the  fortieth  day,  at  the  audience  of  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Chorasan,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  trembling  multitude,  the  caliph 

(IO5  Hie  m Qltlmus  dmlllUi  qui  muRuA  atque  npiafl  pto  eomelone  peronrit. .. . Pult  atfun  uMimm 
qui  otium  cum  eriidltis  et  faeedi  hominlbus  faUera  liiluiterque  agera  solereL  UlUmns  tandem  cbalift- 
ram  eui  mmUu,  itipeDdia,  radttiia,  et  ilMwari.calliMB,  cateraque  omnia  anllea  pompa  priorum  ckaliArum 
ad  inatar  comparatafuerlnt.  VideMmna  enlmpaullopoatqaamindinila  et  aervtlRmTludibriis  exantati, 
quam  ad  bnmilem  fortonam  nltimnmqne  eonien»ptiim  ablocti  fuertat  bi  ouondam  potentiaimi  totiua 
terraram  orieatalium  orbit  dominl.  Abalfed.  AnnaL  Moslem,  p.  961.  I  bave  clven  this  paaofe  aa  U» 
manner  udtoae  of  Atalftd^  but  the  caal  of  Latin  eioquenoa  belongi  more  property  to^ette.  The 
Arabian  biMrian  (p.  S5S.  »7.  9S1--889.  983,  ft«  )  bae  mppUed  mTwiUi  tlTe  £iioat  Inlereeting  Acta 


and  wbtcta  emened  at  lengtb  in  tbe  Bowii 

I  reglaaei  pneftwlt,  jamltqne  in  omnibus  l>„___  .„„„ ,j„  .„  ^«,^«,.«. 

I  CAbnIpbaragins,  0)rwM.p.  IStf)     It  is Ukawiae  menUoned  by  Elmacin  (p.  9M,S5S^ 
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was  dragged  from  his  throne  to  a  dungeon,  by  the  command  of  the  stranger, 
and  the  rude  hands  of  his  Dilemites.  His  palace  was  pillaged,  his  eyes  were 
put  out,  and  the  mean  ambition  of  the  Abbassides  aspired  to  the  vacant  station 
of  danger  and  disgrace.  In  the  school  of  adversity,  the  luxurious  caliphs 
resumed  the  grave  and  abstemious  virtues  of  the  primitive  times.  Despoiled 
of  their  armour  and  silken  robes,  they  fasted,  they  prayed,  they  studied  the 
Koran  and  the  tradition  of  the  Sonnites ;  they  performed  with  zeal  and  know- 
ledge, the  functions  of  their  ecclesiastical  character.  The  respect  of  nations 
still  waited  on  the  successors  of  the  apostle,  the  oracles  of  the  law,  and  con« 
science  of  the  faithful :  and  the  weakness  or  division  of  their  tyrants  sometimes 
restored  the  Abbassides  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad,  fiut  their  misfortunes 
had  been  imbittered  by  the  triumph  of  the  Fatimites,  the  real  or  spurious  pro- 
geny of  Ali.  Arising  from  the  extremity  of  Africa^  these  successful  rivals 
extinguished,  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of 
the  Abbassides ;  and.  the  monarch  of  the  Nile  insulted  the  humble  pontiflf  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris. 

[A.  D.  960.1  In  the  declioinr  age  of  the  caliphs,  in  the  century  which 
elapsed  after  the  war  of  Theophilus  and  Motassem,  the  hostile  transactions  of 
the  two  nations  were  confined  to  some  inroads  by  sea  and  land,  the  fruits  of 
their  close  vicinity  and  indelible  hatred.  But  when  the  Eastern  world  was 
convulsed  and  broken,  the  Greeks  were  roused  from  their  lethargy  by  the 
hopes  of  conquest  and  revenge.  The  Byzantine  empire,  since  the  accession 
of  the  Basilian  race,  had  reposed  in  peace  and  dignity ;  and  they  might  en- 
counter with  their  entire  strei^th  the  front  of  some  pettv  emir,  whose  rear  was 
assaulted  and  threatened  by  his  national  foes  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The 
lofty  titles  of  the  morning  star,  and  the  death  of  the  Saracens,(lll)  were 
applied  in  the  public  acclamations  to  Nicephorus  Phocas,  a  prince  as  renowned 
in  the  camp  as  he  was  unpopular  in  the  city.  In  the  subordinate  station  of 
great  domestic,  or  general  of  the  East,  he  reduced  the  island  of  Crete,  and 
extirpated  the  nest  of  pirates  who  had  so  long  defied,  with  impunity,  the 
majesty  of  the  empire.(ll2)  His  military  genius  was  displayed  in  the  conduct 
ana  success  of  the  enterprise,  which  had  so  often  failed  with  loss  and  dishonour. 
The  Saracens  were  confounded  by  the  landing  of  his  trom>s  on  safe  and  level 
bridges,  which  he  cast  from  the  vessels  to  the  shore,  seven  months  were 
consumed  in  the  siege  of  Candia ;  the  despair  of  the  native  Cretans  was 
stimulated  by  the  frequent  aid  of  their  brethren  of  Africa  and  Spain ;  and, 
aAer  the  massr  wall  and'  double  ditch  had  been  stormed  by  the  Greeks, 
a  hopeless  conflict  was  still  maintained  in  the  streets  and  houses  of  the  city.* 
The  whole  island  was  subdued  in  the  capital,  and  a  submissive  people 
accepted,  without  resistance,  the  baptism  of  the  conqueror.f  113.)  Constanti- 
nople applauded  the  long-foigotten  pomp  of  a  triumph;  out  the  Imperial 
diadem  was  the  sole  reward  that  could  repay  the  services,  or  satisfy  the  ambi- 
tion, of  Nicephorus. 

[A.  D.  963 — 975.]  After  the  death  of  the  younger  Romanus,  the  fourth  in 
lineal  descent  of  the  Basilian  race,  his  widow  Theopbaniasuccessivehr  married 
Nicephorus  Phocas  and  his  assassin  John  Zimisces,  the  two  heroes  ot  the  age. 
They  reigned  as  the  guardians  and  colleagues  of  her  infant  sons ;  and  the  twelve 
^rears  of  their  militanr  command  form  the  most  splendid  period  of  the  Byzan- 
tine annals     The  subjects  and  confederates,  whom  they  fed  to  war,  appeared, 

(111)  Llotpnnd,  whoM  diolerie  temper  was  linbttlerad  bj  ble  uneuj  aioiatioii,  woMgatHM  the 
namei  of  seproach  and  oootempt  more  appUcable  to  Nlcejibonu  ttiaa  the  mln  titlea  of  tne  Onseka, 
Eeoe  venit  atdla  matntiiut,  aurgit  Eoua,  reTecberat,  obtuiA  aolla  ladioa,  palladl  Baraoenoram  mom, 
NIcephofua  ficiMv> 

(US)  NoCwHlMaDdlng  tbe  Inainuatloiia  of  ZooaraSf  coi  u  ^,  ^tc  (torn.  H.  I.  rvi.  p.  197),  it  la  aa  tui- 
doubled  IkcL  that  Crete  waa  completely  and  floallT  aabdued  by  Nioephoroa  Phocaa  (Pagi  (Mlka,  torn, 
m.  p.  873--87S.    Mearstoa,  Greta,  I.  ill.  c  7,  torn.  fil.  p.  4M'4fiS). 

(113)  A  Greek  life  of  St.  Kloon  the  Armenian  waa  flmnd  In  the  Bfom  library,  and  traaalatad  into 
Latin  by  the  Jeauit  Slrmond  for  the  me  of  Cttrdlnal  Baroniua.  Thia  contemporary  lefend  caaia  a  ray 
of  light  on  Crete  and  Pdoponneiaa  in  the  tenth  century.  He  firand  the  newly  reooTered  Wand,  ' 
"      -     •    -  ■    '  narnlMK 


deteatands  AgareMHrnm  aapentlttonia  veatigib  adhuc  plenam  ac  refertam ...  bat  the  victoriona  mlmloniiy, 

""  aooie  carnal  aid,  ad  bapciamnm  omnm  vera        " — _  .    ..        - 

I  ledificBCia  «ce.    ( AnnaL  Eoelaa.  A  D.  961  > 
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ftt  least  in  the  eyes  of  an  enemy,  two  hundred  thousand  strong ;  and  of  these 
about  thirty  thousand  were  armed  with  cuirasses  :(114)  a  train  of  four  thousand 
mules  attended  their  march  ;  and  their  evening  camp  was  re^larly  fortified 
with  an  enclosure-of  iron  spikes.  A  series  of  bloody  and  undecisive  combats  is 
nothinff  more  than  an  anticipation  of  what  would  nave  been  effected  in  a  few 
yearsby  the  course  of  nature ;  but  I  shall  briefly  prosecute  the  conquest  of  the 
two  emperors  from  the  hills  of  Cappadocia  to  the  desert  of  Baedad.  Tbe 
sieges  of  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  first  exercised  the  skiU  and  pene- 
verance  of  their  troops,  on  whom,  at  this  moment,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  be- 
stow the  name  of  Komans.  In  the  double  city  of  Mopsuestia,  which  is 
divided  by  the  river  Sams,  two  hundred  thousand  Moslems  were  predestined 
to  death  or  sIaveiT,(ll5)  a  surprising  degree  of  population^  which  must  at  least 
include  the  inhabitants  of  the  aependent  districts.  They  were  surrounded  and 
taken  by  assault :  but  Tarsus  was  reduced  by  the  slovv  progress  of  ^mune  ; 
and  no  sooner  haa  tiie  Saracens  yielded  on  honourable  terms  than  they  were 
mortified  by  the  distant  and  unprofitable  view  of  tbe  naval  succours  of  Egypt. 
Tfa^  were  dismissed  with  a  safeconduct  to  the  confines  of  Syria ;  a  part  of 
the  old  Christians  had  quietly  lived  under  their  dominion;  and  the  vacant 
habitations  were  replenished  by  a  new  colony.  But  the  mosque  was  converted 
into  a  stable  ;  the  pulpit  was  delivered  to  the  names  ;  many  rich  crosses  of  gold 
and  gems,  the  spoils  of  Asiatic  churches,  were  made  a  grateful  offering  to  the 
piety  or  avarice  of  tbe  emperor ;  and  he  transported  the  gates  of  Mopsuestia 
and  Tarsus,  which  were  fixed  in  the  wall  of  Constantinople,  an  eternal  momi- 
ment  of  his  victoiy.  After  they  had  forced  and  secured  the  narrow  passes  of 
mount  Amanus,  the  two  Roman  princes  repeatedly  carried  their  arms  into  the 
heart  of  Syria.  Yet,  instead  of  assaulting  the  walls  of  Antioch^  the  humanity 
or  ^superstition  of  Nicephonis  appeared  to  respect  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the 
East :  he  contented  himself  with  drawing  round  the  city  a  line  of  cireumvalla- 
tion  2  left  a  stationary  army:  and  instructed  his  lieutenant  to  expect,  with- 
out impatience,  the  retuin  of  spring.  But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  a  daik 
and  rainy  night,  an  adventurous  subaltern,  witii  three  hundred  sohiien,  ap- 
proached the  rampart,  applied  his  scaling  ladders,  occupied  two  adjacent 
towers,  stood  firm  against  tbe  pressure  of  multitudes,  and  oravely  maintained 
his  post  till  he  was  relieved  by  the  tardy,  though  effectual,  support  of  bis  reluctant 
chief.  The  first  tumult  of  slaughter  and  rapine  subsided  :  the  reign  of  Cesar 
and  of  Christ  was  restored :  and  the  efforts  of  a  hundred  thousand Baracens^  of 
the  armies  of  Syria,  and  the  fleets  of  Africa,  were  consumed  without  efitect 
before  tbe  walls  of  Antioch.  The  royal  city  of  Aleppo  was  subject  to  Seifed- 
dowlat,  of  the  dynasty  of  Hamadan,  who  clouded  his  past  glory  by  the 

*   ■  to  (he  Ron 


precipitate  retreat  which  abandoned  his  kingdom  and  capital  to  (he  L 

invaoers.  In  his  stately  palace  that  stood  without  the  walls  of  Aleppo,  they 
joyfully  seized  a  well-fumished  magazine  of  arms,  a  stable  of  fourteen  bundrea 
mules,  and  three  hundred  bags  of  silver  and  gold.  But  the  walls  of  the  city 
withstood  the  strokes  of  their  battering-rams ;  and  the  besiegers  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  neighbouring  mountain  of  Jaushan.  Their  retreat  exasperated  the 
quarrel  of  their  townsmen  and  mercenaries :  the  guard  of  the  gates  and  ramparts 
was  deserted ;  and,  while  they  furiously  chained  each  other  in  the  market- 
place, they  were  surprised  and  destroyed  by  the  sword  of  a  common  enemy. 
The  male  sex  was  elterminated  by  the  sword ;  ten  thousand  youths  were  led 
into  captivity ;  the  weight  of  the  precious  spoil  exceeded  tne  strength  and 
number  of  the  beasts  of  burthen ;  the  superfluous  remainder  was  burnt ;  and,, 
after  a  licentious  possession  of  ten  days,  tbe  Romans  marched  away  ftom  tbe 
naked  and  bleeding  city.    In  their  Syrian  inroads  they  commanded  the  hcn» 

(114)  Elniacin,  Hkt  8arac«n.  p.  Sf78, 739.  Liutprand  was  dlipoied  to  depreciata  tbe  Greek  power, 
yel  he  owns  ibat  Nlcephonia  led  agalnat  Aay ria  an  army  of  eifhty  Uiouaand  men. 

(115)  Duceniafere  milKa  bominum  numerabat  urba  (Abulfeda,  Annal.  Uoalem.  p.  831),  oriCopnieaUa^ 
or  Mafii^  Mampavflta,  Hanaleta,  Hamiata,  aa  it  ia  corrupUy,  or  perhapa  more  correcUy,  styled  in  Ibe  middlft 
agea  (Weaaelingf  lUnerar.  p.  500).  Yet  I  oannotcredit  thla  eAreme  populouanen  a  few  yeara  after  tbe  te«l- 
nony  of  tbe  emperor  Leo,  u  yap  inXvfrXffita  ^par*  rm;  KiXi(<  fiaaBapois  €sw  (Tactica,  c  xvlU.  la  Meuna 
Oper.  torn.  ▼!.  p.  STJf).  -"--«- 
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bandmen  to  cultivate  their  landsy  that  thej  themselves,  in  the  ensuing:  season, 
might  reap  the  benefit :  more  than  a  hundred  cities  were  reduced  to  obedience : 
and  eighteen  pulpits  of  the  principal  mosques  were  committed  to  the  flames  to 
expiate  the  sacniege  of  the  disciples  of  Mahomet.  The  classic  names  of 
Hierapolis,  Apamea,  and  Emesa,  revive  for  a  moment  in  the  list  of  conquest : 
the  emperor  Zimisces  encamped  in  the  Paradise  of  Damascus,  and  accepted 
the  ransom  of  a  submissive  people :  and  the  torrent  was  only  stopped  by  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  Tripoli,  on  the  seacoast  of  Phoenicia.  Since  the  days 
of  Heraclius,  the  Euphrates,  below  the  passage  of  mount  Taurus,  had  been 
impervious,  and  almost  invisible,  to  the  Greeks.  The  river  yielded  a  free 
passage  to  the  victorious  Zimisces  ;  and  the  historian  may  imitate  the  speed 
with  which  he  overran  the  once  famous  cities  of  Samosata,  Edessa,  Martyro- 
polis,  Amida,(116)  and  Nisibis,  the  ancient  limit  of  the  empire  in  the  nei^h- 
Douihood  of  the  Tigris.  His  ardour  was  quickened  by  the  desire  of  erasping 
the  vir^n  treasures  of  Ecbatana,(117)  a  weU-known  name,  under  which  the 
Byzantme  writer  has  concealed  the  capital  of  the  Abbassides.  The  conster- 
nation of  the  fugitives  had  already  diffused  the  terror  of  his  name ;  but  the 
fancied  riches  of  Ba|^dad  had  already  k>een  dissipated  by  the  avarice  and 
prodigality  of  domestic  tyrants.  The  prayers  of  the  people,  and  the  stem 
demands  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Bow  ides,  required  the  caliph  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  the  city.  The  helpless  Mothi  replied,  that  his  arms,  his  revenues, 
and  bis  provinces  had  been  torn  horn  his  bands,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
abdicate  a  dignity  which  he  was  unable  to  support.  The  emir  was  inexorable : 
the  furniture  of  the  palace  was  sold ;  and  the  paltiy  price  of  for^  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  was  instantly  consumed  in  private  luxury.  But  the  apprehen- 
sions of  Bagdad  were  relieved  by  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  :  thirst  and  hunger 
guarded  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia:  and  the  emperor, satiated  with  glor]^,  and 
laden  with  oriental  spoils,  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  displayed,  m  his 
triumph,  the  silk,  the  aromatics,  and  three  hundred  myriads  of  gold  and  silver. 
Tet  the  powers  of  the  East  bad  been  bent,  not  broken,  by  this  transient 
hurricane.  After  the  departure  of  the  Greeks,  the  fugitive  princes  returned  to 
their  capitals,  tb^  subjects  disclaimed  their  involuntary  oaths  of  allegiance;  the 
Mofldems  again  purined  their  temples,  and  overturned  the  idols  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs ;  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites  preferred  a  Saracen  to  an  orthodox 
master ;  and  the  numbers  and  spirit  of  the  Afelchites  were  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  the  chureh  and  state.  Of  these  extensive  conquests,  Antioch,  with 
the  cities  of  Cilicia  and  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  was  alone  restored,  a  permanent  and 
useful  accession  to  the  Roman  empire.(118) 

(tl6)  The  test  of  Leo  Um  deacon,  in  UieoorrapC  nunee  oTEmeu  and  Myetaniin,  leveale  Um  dtiea  of 
AmldaandMan7ropolls(MIalhrekln.  8eeAbttlfed8,Geocrapli.p.945,vera.Reiake).  OrUMfonDer,Leo 
obaenrea,  urba  munita  et  UlnalriB;  of  Uie  latter}  clara  atque  conqticua  opibuaque  et  peoore,  reliquia  ^ua 
proTtncua  nrblbue  atque  oppldia  knge  prMtana. 

lliT)  VtetEcbatana  pergeret  A^iareiiorumqae  reglaiii  everteret...Biunt  enimazUum  quMuaqnam 
•am  ae  toio  orbe  eztacant  feneiarimain  eaN  anroqae  dltlarimam  (Leo  DIacon,  apud  Pa|lum,  torn.  iv.  pu 
34).  Tlila  aplendid  dcaeripcioa  lultB  only  with  Bafdad,  and  cannot  poaalbly  apply  either  to  Hamadan, 
tiie  true  Ecbatana  (d'Anville,  Geog.  Anctenne,  torn.  ii.  p.  S37}.  or  Taurii,  which  haa  been  commonly 
niilaken  Ibr  that  city.  The  name  of  Eebataaa,  in  the  nme  indeflnlie  aenae,  is  tranaferred  by  a  more 
elaaalc  autiiority  (Cicero  pro  lege  Uanllii,  c  4,)  to  the  royal  aeas  of  Mlthrldatea,  king  of  Pontua. 

{UB)  Bee  the  Annate  of  Ebnacin,  Abalpbaragioa,  and  Abulibda,  from  A.  H.  351,  to  A.  H.  361 ;  and  the 
reigna  of  Nieephorua  Phocaa  and  John  Zimiscca,  In  the  Chroniclea  of  Zonaraa  (torn.  ii.  I  zvi.  p.  199.  L 
z^.  SIS.)  and  Cedrenua  (Compend.  p.  649—664).  Their  manifold  defecta  are  partly  mipplied  by  the 
MS.  hiiaofyof  Leo  the  deacon,  which  Pagl  obtained  from  the  BenedlcUnea,  and  haa  taaerted  almoat 
antiia^  to  a  Latin  Teiaion  (Criilca,  torn.  iU.  p.  873)  torn.  !▼.  p.  37).* 
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Paob  1.^—*  The  date  of  Theodoric's 
birth  IS  not  accnntely  determined.  We 
can  hardly  err,  observes  Manso,  in  placing 
it  between  the  years  458  and  466.  Manso, 
Geschichte  dee  Ost  Gothischen  Reichs,  p. 
14.— M. 

P.  1. — t  Amala  was  a  name  of  heredi- 
tary sanctity  and  honour  among  the  Ostro- 
goths. It  enters  into  the  names  of  Amal- 
aberga,  Amalasnintha  (swinthei  moans 
strength),  Amalafred,  Amalarich.  In  the 
poem  of  the  Nibelungen,  written  three  hun- 
dred years  later,  the  Ostrogoths  are  called 
the  Amilnngen.  According  to  Wachter,  it 
means  unstained,  from  the  privative  a,  and 
malo,  a  stain.  It  is  pare  Sanscrit,  Amala, 
immaculatns.  Schlegel,  Indische  Bibli- 
othek.,  1,  p.  S38.— M. 

P.  2. — *  Le  Bean  and  his  commentator, 
M.  St.  Martin,  support,  thoagh  with  no  very 
Batisfactoxy  evidence,  the  opposite  opinion. 
But  Lord  Mahon  (Life  of  Belisarius,  p.  19) 
urges  the  much  stronger  argument,  the  By- 
zantine education  of  Theodoric. — ^M. 

P.  3. — *  Joannes  Lydus  accuses  Zeno 
of  timidity,  or,  rather,  of  cowardice:  he 
purchased  an  ignominious  peace  from  the 
enemies  of  the  empire,  whom  he  dared  not 
meet  in  battle;  and  employed  his  whole 
time  at  home  in  confiscations  and  execu- 
tions.    Lydus,  De  Magist.,  iii.,  46,  p.  890. 

p.'s.— t  Named  Illus— M. 

P.  8. — t  The  Panegyric  of  Procopius  of 
Gsza  (edited  by  Villoison  in  his  Anecdota 
Greca,  and  reprinted  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  Byzantine  historians  by  Niebuhr,  in  the 
same  vol.  with  Dezippos  and  Eunapius, 
viii.,  p.  488, 616)  was  unknown  to  Gibbon. 
It  is  vaffue  and  pedantic,  and  contains  few 
facts.  The  same  criticism  will  apply  to 
the  poetical  panesyric  of  Priscian,  edited 
from  the  MS.  of  B^bio  by  Ang.  Mai.  Pris- 
cian, the  grammsrian,  Niebuu*  argues  from 
this  work,  most  have  been  bom  in  the  Afri- 
can, not  in  either  of  the  Asiatic  Cesareas. 
Pref.,  p.  xi. — M. 

P.  4. — *  Gibbon  has  omitted  much  of 
the  complicated  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine 


court  with  the  two  Theodorica.  The  weak 
emperor  attempted  to  play  them  one  againat 
the  other,  and  was  himself  in  turn  insulted^ 
and  the  empire  ravaged  by  both.  The  de- 
taila  of  successive  alliance  and  revolt,  of 
hostility  and  of  union  between  the  two 
Gothic  chieftains,  to  dictate  terms  to  the 
emperor,  may  be  found  in  Malchus. — ^M. 

P.  6^ — *  Gibbon  here  assumes  that  the 
mother  of  Theodoric  was  the  concubine  ol 
Theodemir,  which  he  leaves  doubtful  in  the 
t«tt.— M. 

P.  6.  —  t  The  authoritv  of  Sigoniue 
would  scarcely  have  weighed  with  (Gibbon 
except  for  an  radecent  anecdote.  I  have  » 
recollection  of  a  similar  story  in  some  of  the 
Italian  wars. — M. 

P.  7. — ♦  Compare  Gibbon,  ch.  zzzvi.,  p. 
861,  dec. — Manso  observes  that  this  divis- 
ion was  conducted,  not  in  a  violent  and  ir- 
regular, but  in  a  legal  and  orderiy,  manner. 
The  baibarian,  who  could  not  show  a  title 
of  grant  from  the  officers  of  Theodoric  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  or  a  prescriptive 
right  of  thirty  years,  in  case  he  had  obtained' 
the  property  before  the  Ostrogothic  con- 
quest, was  ejected  from  the  estate.  He 
conceives  that  estates  too  small  to  bear  di- 
vision paid  a  third  of  their  produce.  Ges-> 
chichte  des  Ost  Gothischen  Reiches,  p.  82- 
— M. 

P.  7. — *  Manso  (n.  100)  quotes  tw» 
passages  from  Cassiodorus  to  show  that  the 
Goths  were  not  exempt  from  the  fiscal/ 
claima. — Cassiodor.,  i.,  19;  iv.,  14! — M. 

P.  8. — *  Compare  Manso,  Ghwchichte' 
des  Ost  Gothischen  Reiches,  jp.  114. — ^M. 

P.  8.^t  Compare  Manso,  Ost  Gothische 
Reich.,  Bey  lege,  vi.  Malte-Brun  briofle 
them  from  Scandinavia :  their  names,  the 
only  remains  of  their  language,  are  Gothic. 
*<They  fought  almost  naked,  like  the  Ice^ 
landic  BerMikirs:  their  bravery  waa  like 
madness :  few  in  number,  they  were  mostl]p 
of  royal  blood.  What  ferocity,  what  un- 
restrained license,  sullied  their  victories! 
The  Goth  respects  the  church,  the  priests^ 
the  senate;  the  Heruli  msngles  all  in  e 
general  massacre ;  there  is  no  pity  for  agew 
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no  refuge  for  chastity.  Among  themselves 
there  is  the  same  ferocity  :  the  sick  and  the 
aged  are  put  to  death,  at  their  own  request, 
<luring  a  solemn  festival ;  the  widow  ends 
her  days  by  hanging  herself  upon  the  Icee 
which  shadows  her  husband's  tonib.  All 
these  circumsUnces,  so  striking  to  a  mind 
familiar  with  Scandinavian  history,  lead  us 
to  discover  among  the  Heruli  not  so  much 
a  nation  ss  s  confederacy  of  princes  and 
nobles,  bound  by  an  oath  to  live  and  dio 
toffetfaer  with  their  arms  in  their  hands. 
Their  name,  sometimes  written  Heruli  or 
Xroli,  sometimes  AeniU,  saonified,  acooid- 
ing  to  aa  aacisnt  autber  (fsid.  Hispsl.  ia 
gloss.,  p.  84,  ad  calc.  I^z.  Philokig.  Mai^ 
ttni,  11),  hoMm,  and  a|)pears  to  oomspond 
better  with  the  Scandmaviao  woid  iarl  or 
earl,  than  with  any  of  those  numerous  d«r- 
ivatioos  proposed  by  etymologisCsw"  Malte- 
Brun,  vol.  i.,  p.  400  (edit.  1831).  Of  all 
4ho  baifoaiians  who  threw  themselves  on 
4bo  rains  of  the  Hooian  empire,  it  is  most 
^fficuU  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Heruli. 
They  seem  never  to  have  been  very  power- 
fa)  aa  a  nation,  and  branches  of  them  are 
46und  in  countries  very  remote  horn  eaeh 
other.  In  my  opinion  they  b^ng  to  the 
Gothic  race,  and  have  a  close  affinity  with 
the  Scyrri  or  Hirri.  They  were,  possibly, 
a  division  of  that  natioo.  They  are  often 
mingled  and  confounded  with  the  Alani. 
Though  brave  and  formidable,  they  were 
never  numerous,  nor  did  they  found  any 
aute.  —St.  Martin,  vol.  vi.,  p.  375.^M. 

P.  10.—*  See  Manso,  02.  Savifny, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  164,  et  aeq.— M. 

P.  11.—*  All  cauaes  between  Roman 
And  Roman  were  judged  by  the  old  Roman 
ctYurts.  The  comes  Gothonim  judged  be- 
tween Goth  and  Goth.  Between  Goths 
and  Romans  (without  considering  which 
was  the  plaintii!),  the  comee  Gothonim, 
with  a  Roman  jurist  as  his  assessor,  making 
-a  kind  of  mixed  jurisdiction,  but  with  a 
natural  predominance  to  the  side  of  the 
Goth.     Savigny,  vol.  i.,  p.  MO.— If . 

P.  11. — t  Manso  enumerates  and  devel- 
ops at  some  length  the  following  souices  of 
the  roysl  revenue  of  Theodoric  :  1.  A  do- 
main, either  by  succession  to  that  of  Odoa- 
•oer,  or  a  part  ci  the  third  of  the  lands,  was 
reserved  for  the  royal  patrimony.  9.  Re- 
Italia,  including  mines,  unclaimed  eststes, 
treasure*trove,  and  confiscations.  8.  Land 
tax.  4.  Aurarium,  like  the  Cbrysaisyrum, 
a  tax  on  certain  branches  of  traje.  6. 
(xrant  of  monopolies.  6.  Siliquaticuro,  a 
small  tax  on  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  com- 
modities. 7.  Poitoria,  customs.  Manso, 
96,  111.  Savigny  (i.,  S86)  supposes  that 
in  manv  cases  the  property  remained  in  the 
original  owner,  who  paid  his  tertia,  a  third 


of  the  produce,  to  the  crown,  vol.  L,  p.  S85. 
—M. 

P.  11. — t  Cassiodorus  was  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family ;  his  grandfather  had 
disunguishod  himself  in  the  defence  o( 
Sicily  against  the  ravsges  of  Genseric :  his 
father  held  a  Ugh  rank  at  the  court  of  Val- 
entiniu^the  Third,  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  AetiA,  and  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  to  anrcst  the  progress  of  Attila.  Cas- 
siodorus himself  was  first  the  treasurer  of 
the  private  expenditure  to  Odoacer,  after- 
ward "count  of  the  sscred  largesses." 
Yielding  with  the  teat  of  the  Romans  to 
the  dominion  of  Theodoric,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  peaceable  submisaion.of  Si- 
cily i  was  puDcessively  governor  of  his  na- 
tive provinces  of  Bruttium  and  Lucania, 
qunator,  magister  palatii,  prvtoriao  prafect, 
patrician,  conaul,  private  secietaiy,  and,  in 
fact,  first  minister  of  the  king.  He  waa 
five  times  pistorian  prefect  under  differ- 
ent sovereigns,  the  last  time  in  the  reign 
of  Vitiges.  Thia  is  the  theory  of  Msnso, 
which  is  not  unencumbered  with  difficulties. 
M.  Bust  had  auppoaed  that  it  was  the  father 
of  Casaiodorus  who  held  the  office  first 
named.  Compare  Manso,  p.  85,  &c.,  and 
Beylage,  vii.  It  certainly  appears  improb- 
able uiat  Cassiodoras  abould  have  been 
count  of  the  sacred  largesses  at  twenty 
years  old.— M. 

P.  13.— .'I'  See  Niebtthr,  vol  i.,  p.  409. 
Thoee  atupendoua  woika  arc  among  the 
most  striking  confirmations  of  Nis&hr's 
views  of  the  early  Roman  history ;  atlsaat 
they  appear  to  jnstifv  hia  strong  sentence : 
**  These  woi^s  and  the  building  of  the  Cq>- 
itol  aUeet,  with  unquestionabie  evidence^ 
that  the  Rome  of  the  later  kings  was  the 
chief  city  of  a  great  atate."— Page  4lO.~M. 

P.  13.—*  Mr.  Hallam  (vol.  iii.,  p.  438) 
observes  that  «'  the  iinage  of  Theodoric*s 
palace"  is  jepresented  in  Maffei,  not  from 
a  coin,  but  from  a  seal.  Comparo  D'Agin- 
court  (Storia  dell*  aite,  JuUUm  trmul., 
Architettura,  Plate  xvii..  No.  8,  and  Pit- 
tura,  Plate  zvi..  No.  16),  where  there  is 
likewise  an  ea^iaving  from  a  mosaic  in  the 
church  of  St.  Apellinaris  in  Ravenna,  rep- 
resenting a  building  ascribed  to  Theodoric 
in  that  city.  Neither  of  these,  as  Mr.  Hal- 
lam juatly  observes,  in  the  least  approximate 
to  what  is  called  the  Gothic  atyle.  They 
are  evidently  the  degenerate  Roman  archi- 
tecture, and  more  rsaemble  the  early  at- 
tempts of  our  arehitects  to  set  back  from 
our  national  Gothic  into  a  cUaaical  Greek 
style.  One  of  them  calls  to  mind  Inigo 
.Joneses  inner  quadrangle  in  Saint  John's 
O^llege,  Oxford.  Compare  Hallam  and 
D'Afinoowt,  vol.  i.,  p.  140-146.— M. 

P.  13.— t  The  inscription  commemM*- 
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tiv«  of  tbt  dnming  the  Pompttiio  mftmbM 
■My  be  foond  in  many  works :  in  Gniter> 
Xineripl.  Ant.  Heidelbeig,  p.  162,  No.  8. 
"With  Taiutione,  in  Nioolei,  Do*  booiiica* 
menti  deile  terre  PooCine,  p.  103.  In  Sex- 
tofiue,  in  hia  pniA  Msay  on  tbe  nign  of 
Theodorie,  end  M«nao,  Beylage,  xi. — ^M. 

P.  14. — *  He  fecommended  the  sine 
triention  to  the  Emperor  Ju8ttn.-^M. 

P.  16.—*  See  hietory  of  the  Jevve,  toI. 
iii.,  p  217.--M. 

P.  16.— *  Gibbon  should  not  have  omit- 
ted the  eolden  vrords  of  Theodoric  in  a  letter 
which  he  addieaeed  to  Jusob:  That  to 
petend  to  a  dominion  over  the  CMiacienoe 
IB  to  oanzp  the  prerogative  of  Giod ;  that  by 
4he  nainie  of  things  the  power  of  aoveraiais 
is  confined  to  ezfeemal  government;  teat 
they  have  no  right  of  punishment  but  over 
those  who  disturb  ths  public  peace,  of 
which  they  are  the  guardians;  thai  the 
most  dani^rous  heresy  is  that  of  a  sover- 
«ign  who  separates  from  himself  a  part  of 
his  subjects,  because  they  believe  not  ac* 
-cording  to  his  belief.  Gompera  Le  Beau, 
vol  viii.,  p.  68. — M. 

P.  16.— t  Gibbon  transbted  vitro,  mar- 
ble ;  under  the  impression,  no  doubt,  that 
Iflass  was  unknown.-— M. 

P.  19.—*  Madame  du  De&nd.  This 
witticism  rsfened  to  the  miracle  oi  St 
Denis. — G. 

P.  l»«---t  TheMavsoleom  of  Theodoric, 
iM>w  Santa  Maria  della  Rotonda,  is  engnved 
in  D*Agincoort,  Histoin  de  I'Art,  p.  xviii. 
•of  the  AichitectUFal  Prints.— M. 

P.  96;—*  It  is  vriiimsical  enoog^  that, 
in  our  own  days>  we  should  have,  even  in  i|OSt» 
»  claimant  to  lineal  descent  from  theffoonke 
«wtneherd|  not  in  the  penon  of  a  Gennatt- 
baron,  but  in  that  of  a  professor  of  the 
Ionian  University.  Constantine  KoUades, 
or  some  malicious  wit  under  this  name,  has 
written  a  tall  folio  to  prove  Ulysses  to  be 
Homer,  and  himself  the  descendant,  the 
heirt  of  the  EumaBus  of  the  Odyssey.— M. 

P.  21.-*  St.  Martin  questions  the  fact 
in  both  cases.  The  ignorance  of  Justin 
vests  on  the  secret  history  of  Procopius, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  8.  St.  Msrtan*s  notee  on  Le 
Beau— M. 

P.  22.—*  Dindorf,  in  hb  preface  to  the 
new  edition  of  Malala,  p.  vi.,  concurs  with 
this  opinion  of  Ghbbon,  which  was  also  that 
of  Reiske,  as  to  the  age  of  the  chronicler. 

P.  23. — *  Procopius  forms  a  part  of  the 
new  Bysantine  collection  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Dindorf — ^M. 

P.  28.— t  The  AnecdoU  of  Procopius, 
compared,  with  the  former  works  of  the 
same  author,  sppear  to  me  the  basest  and 
most  disgraceful  work  in  Utentoie.    The 

Vol..  fil.— K  K 


wars,  which  he  has  described  in  the  former 
volumes  as  glorious  or  necessary,  aro  be- 
conm  unpremable  and  wanton  massacres ; 
the  building*  which  he  celebmttfd,  as  laised 
to  the  iomiortal  honour  of  the  great  emperor 
and  his  admirable  queen,  either  as  mag> 
nificent  embellishments  of  the  city,  or  useful 
fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier, 
are  become  works  of  vain  prodigality  and 
useless  ostentation.  I  doubt  whether  Gib- 
bon has  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
'*  malignity**  of  the  Anecdota ;  at  all  events, 
the  evtreme  and  disgusting  profligacy  of 
Theodora*s  early  life  rests  entirely  on  this 
virulent  libel. — M. 

P.  24. — *  Gibbon  should  have  remem* 
bered  the  axiom  which  he  quotes  in  another 
place,  scelera  ostendi  oportet  dum  punian* 
tur,  abscondi  flagitia. — ^M.' 

P.  89.—*  The  recent  eztmrndinaiy  dis- 
coveries in  Egyptian  antiquities  strongly 
confirm  the  high  notion  of  the  early  Egyp- 
tian civilization,  and  imperatively  demand 
a  longer  period  for  their  development.  As 
to  the  common  Hebrew  chronology,  as  £u 
as  such  a  subject  is  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion, it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  framed, 
with  a  particular  view,  by  the  Jews  of  Ti- 
berias. It  was  not  the  chronology  of  the 
Samaritans,  not  that  of  the  LXX.,  not  that 
of  Josephue,  not  that  of  St.  Paul.— M. 

P.  38.—*  Gibbon  must  have  written 
trmuforefid  dcaperies  and  luied  matrons. 
Though  sometimes  affected,  he  is  never  ha* 
aoeurate.— M. 

P.  84.-*  See  St.  Martin,  Mem.  mr 
TArmenie,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41. — M. 

P.  84. — t  An  abstract  of  dM  various 
opinions  of  the  learned  modem  writers, 
Gosselin,  Msmiert,  Lelewel,  Malte-Bruo^ 
Heeren,  and  La  Treille,  on  the  Series  and 
ths  lliin0  of  the  ancienta,  may  be  found  m 
the  new  edition  of  Malte-Brnn,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
868,888.— M. 

P.  86.-*  Mr.  Salt  obtained  information 
of  considerable  ruins  of  an  ancient  town 
near  ZuUa,  called  Azoole,  which  anawers 
to  the  poaition  of  Adulis.  Mr.  Salt  was 
prevented  by  illness ;  Mr.  Stuart,  whom  Ike 
sent,  by  the  jeslousy  of  the  natives,  from 
investigating  these  ruins :  of  their  existence 
there  seems  no  doubt.  Salt's  2d  Journey, 
p.  462— M. 

P.  86.—*  See  the  character  of  Anasta- 
sius  in  Joannes  Lydus,  de  Macistratibus,  1. 
iii.,  c.  45,  46,  p.  230-232.  His  economy 
is  there  said  to  have  degenerated  into  par- 
simony. He  is  accused  of  having  taken 
away  the  levying  of  taxes  and  payment  of 
the  troope  from  the  municipal  authorities 
(the  decurionate)  in  the  Eastern  cities,  and 
intrasted  it  to  an  extortionate  ofllcer  named 
Manrnw.    Bat  he  admito  that  the  imperial 
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lerrane  wis  enonnootly  ineietaed  by  this 
mewnfe.  A  tUtae  of  iron  had  been  erectod 
to  Anastaains  in  the  Hippodrome,  oa  which 
i^tpeared  one  morning  thia  peaqninade : 

EU^ya  aoi,  paoiXev  KoafAO^pe^   rvvde 

ci6^pov 
Irncofievy  6c  x^^f  ((rfffov),  drtfto- 

ripav  (iroXAov,  Anth.), 
•AvTi  ^<w,  rrcviw  t*  <J^f,  Ai^  re  xa2 

*([  (o^,  Anth.)  ffovra  ^elpei  an  fiXo- 
Xpiifioawif, 
TuTova  d^  iKiiXknc  i^^  iwtOevro  Xa- 
pvBiiVt 
'Aypiov  ^fjoftrr^  tovtov  ^Kvaaraaiw. 
AeiStdi  Koi  <TV,  IkvX^  reoZc  ^pwU/4  ^^ 
Kiumrrriv 
Bpufy,  Xa^Keifiv  daifiova  Kepftttriaac- 

Thia  epignm  ia  alao  found  in  the  An- 
thology, Jacoba,  vol.  iv.,  p.  104,  with 
better  readinga. 

Thia  Iroo  wtasm  meetly  do  we  plioe 
To  thee,  world-waatlng  king,  than  hrai 
For  all  the  death,  the  penary,  fhmlne,  wo, 
That  Urom  thy  wide-deetroylng  avarice  flow. 
This  fell  Cbarybdla,  Scylla,  near  to  thee, 
Thie  flere«  deTonrlng  Aoaetatlue,  aee ; 
And  tremble,  Seylla !  on  thee,  too,  hla  graad, 
ColDlag  thy  braien  deity,  may  feed. 

But  Lydoa,  with  no  uncommon  incon- 
aiatency  in  aach  writera,  proceeda  to  paint 
the  character  of  Anaataaiua  aa  endowed  with 
aLmoet  every  virtue,  not  excepting  the  ut- 
moat  liberality.  He  waa  only  prevented 
by  death  from  relieving  hia  subjecta  alto- 
gether from  the  capitation  tax,  which  he 
greatly  diminiahed.— M. 

P.  37.— •  The  work  of  Lydoa,  de  Magia- 
tiatiboa  (publiahed  by  Haae  at  Paria,  1812, 
and  reprinted  in  the  new  edition  of  the  By- 
nntine  hiatoriana)  waa  written  durinff  the 
reign  of  Juatinian.  Thia  work  of  Lydua 
throwa  no  great  light  on  the  earlier  hiatory 
of  the  Roman  magistracy,  but  gives  aome 
curious  details  of  the  changes  and  retrench- 
menu  in  the  officea  of  state  which  took 
place  at  thia  time.  The  personal  hiatory 
of  the  alithor,  with  the  account  of  hia  early 
and  rapid  advancement,  and  the  emolo- 
menta  of  the  posts  which  be  succesaivelv 
held,  with  the  bitter  disappointment  which 
be  expresses  at  finding  himaelf  at  the  height 
of  hie  ambition,  in  an  unpaid  place,  ia  an 
excelient  illustration  of  thia  atatement. 
Gibbon  has  before,  c.  iv.,  n.  45,  and  c.  zvii., 
n.  112,  traced  the  progreaa  of  a  Roman 
citizen  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state 
under  the  empire  ;  the  steps  by  which  Ly- 
dua reached  his  humbler  eminence  may 
likewise  throw  light  on  the  civil  aervice  at 
this  period.  He  was  first  received  into  the 
office  of  the  pnetorian  prefect ;  became  a 
notary  in  that  office,  and  made  in  one  year 


1000  golden  ididi,  and  that 
toition.  Hia  plaee  and  the  influence  of  hi» 
relativea  obtained  him  a  wife  with  400 
pounds  of  gold  for  her  dowry.  He  became 
chief  chartolahua,  with  an  annual  stipend 
of  24  aolidi,  and  conaiderable  emolumente 
for  all  the  varioua  aervicea  which  he  per^ 
formed.  He  roae  to  an  Anguatalia,  and 
finally  to  the  dignity  of  Comiculua,  tbo 
hwheat  and  at  one  time  the  moat  lucrative 
office  in  the  department  But  the  protoriaa 
prafect  bad  gradually  been  deprived  of  hia 
powera  and  hia  honours.  He  loat  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  itipply  and  manuiae- 
tore  of  arma ;  the  uncontrolled  chaige  of 
the  public  poaU ;  the  levying  of  the  troops; 
the  command  of  the  army  in  war  when  the 
emperora  ceased  nominally  'to  command  in 
pexBon,  but  really  through  the  nnBtorian 
pisfect;  that  of  the  household  troops, 
which  fell  to  the  magister  aula.  At  lei^ 
the  office  waa  ao  completely  stripped  of  ite 
power  as  to  be  virtually  aboliabed  (see  de 
Magiat.,  1.  iii.,  c.  40,  p.  220,  Ac.y  Thie 
diminution  of  the  office  of  the  prefect  de- 
stroyed the  emolimienta  of  hia  auboidinate 
officera,  and  Lydua  not  only  drew  no  reve- 
nue from  hia  disnity,  but  expended  upon  it 
all  the  gains  of  his  former  servicee. 

Lydus  gravely  refen  thia  calamitooa,  and, 
aa  he  conaiden  it,  iatal  dajpndation  of  the 
pratorian  office,  to  the  altention  in  the 
atyle  of  the  official  documento  from  Latin 
to  Greek ;  and  refen  to  a  prophecy  oS  m 
certain  Fonteiua,  which  connected  the  rain 
of  the  Roman  empire  with  ita  abandonment 
of  ita  language.  Lydoa  chiefly  owed  liis 
promotion  to  hia  knowledge  of  Latin ! — M, 

P.  38.—*  Hollman(GeachicfatedeaBy- 
santiniachen  Handela,  p.  15)  ahowa  that 
the  despotism  of  the  government  was  ag- 
gnvated  by  the  unchecked  npecity  of  the 
officera.  Thia  state  monopoly,  even  of 
com,  wine,  and  oil,  waa  in  force  at  the  time 
of  the  firat  crusade. — M. 

p.  40.—*  Thia  view  perticularly  of  the 
cruelty  of  John  of  Cappedocia  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Joannes  Lydus,  who  wse 
in  the  office  of  the  pnefect,  and  eyewitness 
of  the  tortures  inflicted  by  his  command  on 
the  miserable  debton,  or  supposed  debtors,, 
of  the  state.  He  mentions  one  horrible 
instance  of  a  respectable  old  man,  with 
whom  he  was  personally  acquainted,  who, 
being  suspected  of  possessing  money,  vrss 
hung  up  by  the  hands  till  he  was  desd. 
Lydus,  de  Magist.,  lib.  iii.,  c.  57,  p.  254. — ^M. 

P.  40.-~t  Joannea  Lydua  ia  difliiae  on 
thia  subject,  lib.  iii.,  c.  65,  p.  268.  But 
the  indignant  virtue  of  Lydua  seems  neatly 
stimulated  by  the  loss  of  his  oflSciaT  fees, 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  innovations  of  tbe- 
-M. 
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P.  40. — t  Aeeording  to  Lydus,  Theo- 
don  ditckised  the  crimes  uid  unpopularity 
of  the  minister  to  Justinian,  bat  the  emperor 
had  not  the  courage  to  remove,  and  was 
imable  to  replace,  a  servant  nnder  whom 
his  finances  seemed  to  prosper.  He  attrib- 
utes the  sedition  and  conflagration  called 
the  vuca  (see  p.  80),  to  the  popular  resent- 
ment against  the  tyranny  of  John,  lib.  iii., 
c.  70,  p.  278.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a 
large  gap  in  his  work  just  at  this  period. — ^M. 

r.  41. — *  Lydus  gives  a  hi^  character 
of  Phocas  his  successor,  torn.  lii.,  c.  76,  p. 
888.— M. 

P.  42.— ♦  Hist,  of  Jews,  vol.  i.,  p.  267. 
— M. 

P.  49. — *  Firouz  the  conqueror — unfor- 
tunately so  named.  See  St.  Martin,  voL 
vi.,  p.  439.— M. 

P.  49.— t  Rather  HepthaUtes.— M. 

P.  49. — t  Accordinff  to  the  Persian  his- 
torians, he  was  misled  by  guides  who  used 
the  old  stratagem  of  Zopyrus.  Malcohn, 
vol.  i.,  p.  101.— M. 

P.  50.—*  In  the  MS.  Chronicle  of  Ta- 
bary,  it  is  said  that  the  Moubedan  Mobed, 
or  Grand  Pontiff,  opposed  with  all  his  in- 
fluence the  violation  of  the  treaty.  St. 
Martin,  vol.  vii.,  pt  254. — ^M. 

P.  60.  — t  When  Firoze  advanced, 
Khoosh-Nuaz  (the  king  of  the  Huns)  pre- 
sented on  the  point  of  a  lance  the  treaty  to 
which  he  had  sworn,  and  exhorted  bim  yet 
to  desist  before  he  destroyed  his  fame  for 
ever.     Malcolm,  vol.  i.,  p.  103. — ^M. 

P.  60.— t  Gibbon  should  have  written 
"some  prostitutes."  Proc.  Pers.,  vol.  i., 
p.  7.— M. 

P.  61.—*  The  situation  (of  Dara)  does 
not  appear  to  give  it  strength,  as  it  must 
have  been  commanded  on  three  sides  by 
the  mountains,  but  opening  on  the  south 
towards  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  The 
foundation  of  the  walls  and  towers,  built  of 
large  hewn  stone,  may  be  traced  across  the 
valley,  and  over  a  number  of  low  rocky  hills 
which  branch  out  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
Masius.  The  circumference  I  conceive  to 
bo  nesrly  two  miles  and  a  half ;  and  a  small 
stream,  which  flows  through  the  middle  of 
the  place,  has  induced  several  Koordish  and 
Armenian  families  to  fix  their  residence 
within  the  ruins.  Besides  the  walls  and 
towers,  the  remains  of  many  other  buildings 
attest  the  former  grandeur  of  Dara :  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  space  within  the  walls 
is  arched  and  vaulted  underneath,  and  in 
one  place  we  perceived  a  large  cavern, 
supported  by  four  ponderous  columns, 
Fomewhat  resembling  the  great  cistern  of 
fJonsuntinople.  In  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage are  the  ruins  of  a  palace  (probably 
that  mentioned  by  Procopius)  or  church, 


one  hundred  paces  in  length  and  sa^  iji 
breadth.  The  foundations,  which  are  quite 
entire,  consist  of  a  prodigious  number  of 
subtemneous  vaulted  chambers,  entered  by 
a  narrow  passage  forty  paces  in  length. 
The  gate  is  still  standing :  a  considerable 
part  of  the  wall  has  bid  defiance  to  time, 
&c,  M*Donald  Kinneir*s  Journey,  p.  438. 
-~-M. 

P.  61. — f  Malte-Brun,  tom.  viii.,  p.  12, 
makes  three  passes :  1.  The  central,  which 
leads  from  Mosdok  to  Teflis,  the  niXai  cou- 
Moaiai.  2.  The  Albanian,  more  inland 
than  the  Derbend  Pass.  3.  The  Derbend 
— the  Caspian  Gates.  But  the  narrative 
of  Col.  Monteith,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  London,' vol.  iii.,  pt.  L, 
p.  39,  clearly  shows  that  there  are  but  two 
passes  between  the  Black  Sea  uid  the 
Caspian ;  the  central,  the  Caucasian,  or,  a» 
Col.  Monteith  calls  it,  the  Caspian  Gates, 
and  the  pass  of  Derbend,  though  it  is  niac- 
ticable  to  turn  this  position  (of  Derbend)  by 
a  road  a  few  miles  distant,  through  the 
nkountains,  p.  40. — ^M. 

P.  68. — *  M.  von  Hammer  (in  a  review 
of  Lord  Mahon's  Life  of  Beliaarius  in  tbe- 
Vienna  Jahrbucher)  shows  that  the  name  of 
Belisarius  is  a  Sclavonic  word,  Beli-tzar». 
the  White  Prince,  and  that  the  place  of  his 
birth  was  a  villaffe  of  Illyria,  which  still- 
bears  the  name  of  Germany. — M. 

P.  69.—*  The  battle  was  fought  on 
Easter  Sunday,  April  19,  not  at  the  end  of 
the  summer.  The  date  is  supplied  from 
John  Malala  by  Lord  Mahon,  p.  47. — M. 

p.  61.—*  Lord  Mahon  (Life  of  Belisa- 
rius, p.  88)  suggests  some  valid  reasons 
ibr  reading  Catena,  the  ancient  name  of 
Catania.—^. 

p.  62.—*  Rather  into  the  present  lake 
of  Tunis.    Lord  Mahon,  p.  92. — ^M. 

P.63.—*  80,000— ^puidsr^crw.  Hist, 
Arc.,  c.  18.  Gibbon  has  been  misled  by 
the  translation.  See  Lord  Mahon,  p.  99< 
— M. 

P.  65.—*  And  a  few  others  r^AX^adra), 
PhMsopius  states  in  his  work  de  Edificiis, 
1.  vi.,  vol.  i.,  p.  6. — ^M. 

P.  65.— t  Gibbon  had  forsotten  that  the 
bearer  of  the  "victorious  letters  of  his 
brother*'  had  sailed  into  the  port  of  Car- 
thage ;  and  that  the  letters  had  fallen  into 
the  liands  of  the  Romans.  Proc.  Vandal., 
1.  i.,  c.  23.— M. 

P.  68.—*  Compare  Lord  Mahon,  120. 
I  conceive  Gibbon  to  be  right. — M. 

P.  70. — *  RosenmoUer,  arguing  from 
the  diflference  of  style  from  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and 
trom  its  nearer  approximation  to  the  Ara- 
maic dialect  than  any  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  assigns  the  Ecclesiastes  to  some 
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pwiod  between  NchAmuih  and  AWxandM 
theOrett.  Schol.  in  Vet.  Test.,  ix.  Proa- 
miam  ad  Ecclea.,  p.  19. — ^M. 

p.  71.—*  The  Wendiah  pofMiktioD  of 
ByaDdenbargfa  are  now  better  known :  but 
the  Weoda  are  clearly  of  the  SclaToniAn 
nee ;  the  Vandals  most  probably  Teutonic, 
and  near^  allied  to  the  Goths.--*M< 

P.  71. — t  It  haa  been  suppoeed  that 
PHooopiua  is  the  only,  or,  at  least,  the  most 
ancient  author  who  has  spoken  of  this 
stnnge  inscription,  of  whicn  one  may  be 
tempted  to  attribute  the  invention  to  Pro- 
copios  himself.  Yet  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Armenian  history  of  Moses  of  Chorene  (1. 
i.,  c.  18),  who  lived  and  wrote  mors  than  a 
eentory  before  Pkocopins,  This  is  suffi- 
cient to  ^w  that  an  earlier  date  must  be 
aaaigned  to  this  tradition.  The  aame  in- 
scription  is  mentioned  by  Saidas  (sub  voc. 
Xovoav),  no  doubt  from  Prooopius.  Ac- 
coidinfl  to  most  of  the  Arabian  writers, 
wiho  adopted  a  nearly  similar  tradition,  the 
indigenes  of  northern  Africa  were  the  people 
of  Palestine  expelled  by  David,  who  pessed 
into  Africa  ondisr  the  guidance  of  GoUath, 
whom  they  call  Djalout.  It  is  impossible 
to  admit  traditions  which  bear  a  character 
ao  fobolous.  St.  Martin,  t.  xi.,  p.  aS4. 
Unless  my  memory  greatly  deceives  me,  I 
kave  read  in  the  work  of  Lightfoot  a  similar 
Jewish  tradition;  but  I  have  mislaid  the 
lefecasce,  and  cannot  recover  the  paaaage. 
— M. 

P.  76. — *  Amalasontha  was  not  alive 
when  this  new  ambassador,  Peter  of  Thee* 
saloniea,  arrived  in  Italy :  he  could  not  then 
secretly  contribute  to  her  deatb.  *'But 
(says  M.  de  Sainte  Croix)  it  is  not  beyond 
probability  that  Theodora  had  entered  into 
eome  criminal  intrigue  with  Ghmdelina ;  for 
that  wife  of  Theodatus  wrote  to  implore  her 
protection,  reminding  her  of  the  confidence 
which  ahe  and  her  husband  had  always 
placed  in  her  former  promises."  See  on 
Amalasontha  and  the  authors  of  her  death 
an  excellent  dissertation  of  M.  de  Sainte 
Croix«  in  the  Archives  Litterairea  published 
by  M.  Vandenbourg^  No.  50,  t.  zvii.,  p. 
ai6.— G. 

P.  76. — t  A  hundred  (there  was  no  room 
on  board  for  more).  Gibbon  has  again 
been  misled  by  Cousins'  translation.  Lord 
MahoD,  p.  157.— M. 

P.  80, — ♦  Compare  Maltret's  note,  in 
the  edition  of  Dindorf :  the  ninth  is  the  day, 
according  to  his  reading^ — ^M. 

P.  82. — ♦  Compare  Gibbon,  ch.  xi.,  note 
43,  and  xxxi.,  67,  and  ch.  Ixxi.  "It  is 
quite  clear,"  observes  Sir  J.  Hobhoose, 
**  thst  all  these  measurements  differ  (in  the 
first  and  second  it  is  31,  in  the  text  12  and 
345  pacea,  in  the  last  10),  yet  it  is  equally 


clear  that  die  hiitodta  aven  thai  ihtj  an 
all  the  aaaae."  The  piasMit  estaat,  Ui, 
nearly  agreea  with  the  second  atafcement  of 
Gibbon.  Sir  J.  Hobhonae  also  observes 
that  the  waUs  were  eidaxged  br  Gonstan- 
tine;  but  there  can  be  no  dovbt  that  the 
circuit  haa  been  much  changed.  Illoat  of 
Childe  Harold,  p.  180.— M. 

P.  82. — t  Donatus  and  Nardini  aoppoee 
that  Hadrian'a  tomb  was  fortified  by  Itao- 
rins ;  it  was  united  to  the  wall  hy  men  of 
old  {KoXmiM  dvtfpwirei.  Proeop.  in  loc). 
Gibbon  has  mistaken  the  breadth  for  the 
height  above  the  walls.  Hobhonse,  Uhnt^ 
of  Childe  Harold,  p.  308.— M. 

p.  85.—*  Le  Beau,  as  agood  Catholic, 
makes  the  pope  the  victim  of  a  dark  in- 
trigue. Lord  Mahon  (p*  326),  with  whom 
I  concur,  sums  up  against  him.-— M. 

P.  89.—*  Procopins  saya  distinctly  that 
Milan  was  the  second  city  of  the  Wsst. 
Which  did  Gibbon  suppose  could  compete 
with  it,  Ravenna  or  Naples  1  In  the  next 
page  he  calla  it  the  aecond. — M. 

P.  90.—*  Auximum,  p.  251.— M. 

P.  93.—*  The  malice  of  court  scandal 
is  proverbially  mee»/tee;  and  of  such 
scandal  the  "Anecdote"  may  be  an  en- 
bellished  record. — M. 

P.  96.—*  This  and  mnch  of  the  private 
scandal  in  the  "  Anecdote"  is  Usble  to  seri* 
0U8  doubt.  Who  reported  all  these  private 
conversations,  and  how  did  they  reach  the 
ears  of  Procopius  1 — ^M. 

P.  95. — t  This  is  a  strange  misrepresen- 
tation— ^he  died  of  a  dysentery ;  nor  docs 
it  appear  that  it  was  tnmi^ta^efy  after  this 
scene.  Antonina  proposed  to  raise  him  to 
the  ffeneralahip  of  ^e  army— 4A^  rif  irpo- 
Teptfcaaa  dUij  v6(n,t  iXovra  dveeprepiac 
k^  AvSpumiv  ctMv  &^i(ei.  Pkocop., 
Anecd.,  p.  14.  The  sudden  chsnge  from 
the  abstemious  diet  of  a  monl^  to  the  luxury 
of  the  court  is  a  much  more  probable  cause 
of  bis  death.— M. 

P.  95. — ^t  The  expression  of  Procopius 
doea  not  appear  to  me  to  mean  this  kind  of 
torture — ^nov   6i  aUiaftolc  re   oAAmc 

Kara  re  ruv  vofUiv  (Leg.  ufiov)  Koi  tw 
v6tw  fToAAdc.     Ibid. — M. 

P.  98.—*  See  Malte-Brun,  vol.  i.,  p. 
402.— M. 

P.  99.  —  *  The  Bulgarians  are  firat 
mentioned  among  the  writers  of  the  West 
in  the  Panegyric  on  Theodoric  by  Ennodius, 
bishop  of  Pavia.  Though  they  perhapa 
took  part  in  the  conquests  of  the  Huns,  they 
did  not  advance  to  the  Danube  till  after  the 
dismemberment  of  that  monarchy  on  the 
death  of  Attila.  But  the  Bulgarians  are 
mentioned  much  earlier  by  the  Armenian 
writers.     Above  600  years  before  Christ, 
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a  tribe  of  Bulgarians,  driTen  from  their  na* 
liTe  possessions  beyond  the  Caspian,  occu- 
pied a  part  of  Armenia  north  of  the  Arazes. 
They  were  of  the  Finnish  race :  part  of  the 
nation  in  the  fifth  century  moved  westward, 
and  reached  the  modern  Bulgaria ;  part  re- 
mained along  the  Volga,  which  is  called 
Etel,  Etil,  or  Athil,  in  all  the  Tartar  lan- 
guages, but  from  the  Bulgarians,  the  Volga. 
The  power  of  the  eastern  Bulgarians  was 
broken  by  Baton,  son  of  Tchingiz  Khan ; 
that  of  the  western  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  ^  history.  From  St.  Martin,  vol.  vii., 
p.  141.  Malte-Brun,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
ceives that  Uie  Bulgarians  took  their  name 
from  the  river.  According  to  the  Byzan- 
tine historians,  they  were  a  branch  of  the 
Oogres  (Thunmann,  Hist,  of  the  People  to 
the  East  of  Europe),  but  they  have  more 
resemblance  to  the  Turks.  Their  first 
country.  Great  Bulgaria,  was  washed  by 
the  Volga.  Some  remains  of  their  capitd 
are  still  shown  near  Kasan.  They  after- 
ward dwelt  in  Kuban,  and  finally  on  the 
Danube,  where  they  subdued  (about  the 
year  500)  the  Slavo-Servians  established 
on  the  lower  Danube.  Conquered  in  their 
turn  by  the  Avars,  they  freed  themselves 
from  that  yoke  in  635 :  their  empire  then 
comprised  the  Cutturgurians,  the  remains 
of  tne_Huns  established  on  the  Palus 
Meotis.  The  Danubian  Bulgaria,  a  dis- 
memberment of  this  vast  state,  was  long 
formidable  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  Malte- 
Brun,  Pr^.  de  G4og.  Univ.,  vol.  i.,  p.  419. 

P.  101. — *  It  must  be  remembered  Aat 
the  name  of  Turks  is  extended  to  a  whole 
family  of  the  Asiatic  races,  and  not  con- 
fined to  the  Assena,  or  Turks  of  the  Altai. 
-r M. 

P.  101.— t  Assena  (the  wolO  was  the 
name  of  this  chief.  KUproth,  Tabl.  Hist, 
de  I'Asie,  p.  114.— M. 

P.  103.—*  Altai,  u  e.,  Altun  Tagh, 
the  Golden  Mountain.  Von  Hammer, 
Osman.  Geschichte,  vol.  i.,  p.  2. — ^M. 

P.  102.— t  The  Mongol  Temugin  is 
also,  though  erroneously,  explained  by  Ru- 
bruquis,  a  smith.     Schmidt,  p.  376. — ^M. 

P.  102. — t  There  appears  the  same  con- 
fusion here.  Bertezena  (Berld-Scheno)  is 
claimed  as  the  founder  of  the  Mongol  race. 
The  name  means  the  gray  (blaulicbe)  wolf. 
In  fact,  the  same  tradition  of  the  origin 
from  a  wolf  seems  common  to  the  Mongols 
and  the  Turks.  The  Mongol  Bertd- 
Scheno,of  the  very  curious  Mongol  History, 
published  and  translated  by  M.  Schmidt  of 
Petersburg,  is  brought  from  Thibet.  M. 
Schmidt  considers  this  tradition  of  the 
7*hibetane  descent  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Mongols  to  be  much  earlier  than   theix 


conversion  to  Lamaism,  vet  it  seems  very 
suspicious.  See  Klaproth,  Tabl.  de  I'Asie, 
p.  159.  The  Turkish  Bcfftezena  is  called 
Thou-men  by  Klaproth,  p.  115.  In  552, 
Thou-men  took  the  title  of  Kha-Khan,  and 
was  cslled  II  Khan. — ^M. 

P.  102.— 4  Great  Bucharia  is  called  Tar- 
kistan :  see  Hammer,  2.  It  includes  all  the 
vast  steppes  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai.  The 
name  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Tuian 
of  Persian  poetic  legend. — M. 

P.  103.—*  The  Ogors  or  Vaichonites, 
from  Var,  a  river  (obviously  connected  with 
the  name  Avar),  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Uigours,  the  eastern  Turks  (▼. 
Hammer,  Osmanische  Geschichte,  vol.  i., 
p.  3),  who  speak  a  language,  the  parent  of 
the  more  modem  Turkish  dialecU.  Com- 
pare Klaproth,  page  121.  They  are  the 
ancestors  of  the  Usbeck  Turks.  These 
Ogors  were  of  the  same  Finnish  race  vrilb 
the  Huns ;  and  the  20,000  families  wfaicli 
fied  towards  the  west,  sifter  the  Turkish  in* 
vasion,  were  of  the  same  race  vridi  those 
which  remained  to  the  east  of  the  Volga, 
the  true  Avars  of  Theophylact. — M. 

P.  103.— t  M.  Klaproth  (Tableaux  Hi»- 
toriques  de  TAsie,  p.  274)  supposes  this 
river  to  be  an  eastern  affluent  of  the  Vo^a, 
the  Kama,  which,  from  the  colour  of  its 
waters,  mieht  be  called  black.  M.  Abel 
Remusat  (Recherches  sur  lee  Langnes 
Tartares,  vol.  i.,  p.  320)  and  M.  St.  Martin 
(vol.  ix.,  p.  373)  consider  it  the  Volga, 
which  is  called  Atel  or  Etel  by  all  Uie 
Turkish  tribes.  It  is  called  Attilas  by  Me« 
nander,  and  Ettilia  by  the  monk  Ruysbroek 
(1253).  See  Klaproth,  Tabl.  Hist.,  p.  247. 
This  geography  is  much  more  clear  and 
simple  than  that  sdopted  by  Gibbon  from 
De  Gnignes,  or  suggested  from  Bell. — ^M. 

P.  105. — *  Modem  discoveries  give  no 
Gonfirmstion  to  this  suspicion.  The  chsr- 
scter  of  Indian  science,  as  well  as  of  their 
literature  and  myihology,  indicates  an  ori- 
ginal source.  Grecian  art  may  have  oc* 
casionaliy  found  ita  way  into  India.  One 
or  two  of  the  sculptures  in  Col.  Tod's  ac- 
count of  the  Jain  temples,  if  correct,  show 
a  finer  outline  and  purer  sense  of  beauty 
than  appears  native  to  lodis,  where  the 
monstrous  slways  predominated  over  simple 
nature. — ^M. 

P.  106. — t  This  rite  is  so  curious,  that 
I  have  subjoined  the  description  of  it : 

When  these  (the  exercisers,  the  Sha- 
mans) approached  Zemarchus,  they  took  all 
our  baggage  and  placed  it  in  the  centre. 
Then,  kindling  a  fire  with  branches  of 
frankincense,  lowly  murmuring  certain  bar- 
barous words  in  the  Scythian  language, 
beating  on  a  kind  of  bell  (a  gong)  and  a 
drum,  they  passed  over  the  baggage  the 
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leaves  of  the  fiankincenM,  cncklisg  with 
the  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  themselves 
becoming  frantic,  and  violently  leaping 
about,  seemed  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirits. 
Havinff  thus,  ss  they  thought,  averted  all 
evil,  they  led  Zemarchus  himself  through 
the  fire.  Menander,  in  Niebuhr's  Byzant. 
Hist. ,  p.  38 1 .  Compare  Carpini*s  Travels. 
The  princes  of  the  race  of  Zingis  Khan 
condescended  to  receive  the  ambassadors 
of  the  king  of  France,  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  centux]^,  without  their  submitting  to 
this  humiliating  rite.    See  correspondence, 

Sublished  by  Abel  Remusat,  Nouv.  M^m. 
e  TAcad.  des  Inscrip.,  vol.  vii.  On  the 
embassy  of  Zemarchus,  compare  Klaproth, 
Tableaux  de  TAsie,  p.  116.~M. 

P.  106. — *  Mazdak  was  an  Archimasns, 
bom,  according  to  Mirkhond  (translated  by 
De  Sacy,  p.  863,  and  Malcolm,  vol.  i.,  p. 
104),  at  Istakhar  or  Persepolis,  according 
to  an  inedited  and  anonymous  history,  the 
Modjmal-alte-warikh  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  quoted  by  St.  Martin,  vol.  vii., p.  323, 
at  Nischapour  in  Chorasan:  his  father's 
name  was  Bamdadan.  He  announced  him- 
self as  a  reformer  of  Zoroastrianism,  and 
carried  the  doctrine  of  the  two  principles  to 
a  much  greater  height.  He  preached  the 
absolute  indifference  of  human  action,  per- 
fect eqoali^  of  rank,  community  of  property 
and  of  women,  marrisges  bistween  the 
nearest  kindred  :  he  interdicted  the  nse  of 
animal  food,  proscribed  the  unlawfulness  of 
killing  animals  for  food,  enforced  a  vegeta* 
ble  diet.  See  St.  Martin,  vol.  vii.,  p.  328. 
Malcohn,  vol.  i.,  p.  lOi.  Mirkhond  trans- 
lated by  De  Sacy.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  doctrine  of  Mazdak  spread  into  the 
West.  Two  inscriptions  found  in  Gyrene, 
in  1823,  and  explained  by  M.  Gesenius,  and 
Inr  M.  Hamaker  of  Leyden,  prove  cleariy 
that  his  doctrines  had  been  eagerly  em- 
luraced  by  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Gnos- 
tics ;  and  Mazdak  was  enrolled  with  Tboth, 
Saturn,  Zoroaster,  Pythsgoraa,  Epicurus, 
John,  and  Christ,  as  the  teachers  of  true 
Gnostic  wisdom.  See  St.  Martin,  vol.  vii., 
p,  388.  Gesenius,  de  Inscriptione  PboBni- 
eio-GnBc&  in  Cyrenaicft  nuper  repextA, 
Halle,  1825.  Hamaker,  Lettre  &  M.  Raoul 
Rochette.  Leyden,  1826.— M. 

P.  106.— t  St.  Martin  questions  this 
adoption:  he  amies  its  improbability ;  and 
supposes  that  Aocopius,  perverting  some 
popular  traditions,  or  the  remembrsnce  of 
some  fruitless  negotiations  which  took  place 
at  that  time,  has  mistaken,  for  a  treaty  of 
adoption,  some  treaty  of  guarantee  or  pro- 
tection for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the 
jcrown,  after  the  death  of  Kobad,  to  his 
/avonrite  son  Choaroes,  vol.  viii.,  p.  82. 
Tet  the  Greek  historians  seem  unanimous 


as  to  the  proposal :  the  Persians  mig^t  be 

Xted  to  maintain  silence  on  such  a 
:t — M. 

f,  108.—*  This  is  a  strange  term. 
Nushirvan  employed  a  stratagem  sunihr  to 
that  of  Jehu,  3  kiuffa,  z.,  18-28,  to  sep- 
arate the  followers  ofMazdak  from  the  rest 
of  his  subjects,  and  with  a  body  of  his  troops 
cut  them  all  in  pieces.  The  Greek  wiiteis 
concur  with  the  Persian  in  this  represen- 
tation of  Nushtrvan's  temperiu  conduct , 
Theonhanes,  p.  146.  Mirkhond,  p.  862. 
Eutichius,  Ann.,  vol.  ii,  p.  1 79.  Abulfeds, 
in  an  unedited  part,  consulted  by  St  Maitin, 
as  well  as  in  a  passage  formerly  cited.  Le 
Beau,  vol.  viii.,  p.  §8.  Malcolm,  vol.  i., 
p.  100.— M. 

P.  109.—*  The  oldest  Indian  ooOectioB 
extant  is  the  Pancha^tantra  (the  five  coUee- 
tions)  analyzed  by  Mr.  Wilson  m  the  truis- 
actions  of  the  Rjoyal  Asiat  Soc.  It  was 
translated  into  Persian  by  Barsuysh,  the 
physician  of  Nushirvan,  under  the  name  of 
the  Fables  of  Bidpai  (Vidyipriya,  the  Frisnd 
of  Knowledge,  or,  as  the  Oriental  writers 
understand  it,  the  Friend  of  Medicine).  It 
was  translated  into  Arabic  Iw  AbdoUa  IbQ 
Mokaffa,  under  the  name  of  Kalila  and  Dim- 
nah. '  F'rom  the  Arabic  it  passed  into  the 
European  languages.  Compare  Wilson,  in 
Trans.  As.  Soc.,  i.,  62.  Bohlen,  das  site 
Indian,  ii.,  p.  386.  Sflvestre  de  Sacy, 
Memoire  sur  Kalila  va  Dimnah. — ^M. 

P.  111.—*  It  is  SuTA  in  Procopios. 
Is  it  a  misprint  in  Gibbon  t — M. 

P.  111. — t  Joannes  Lydus  attributes 
the  easy  capture  of  Antiocb  to  the  want  of 
fortifications,  which  had  not  been  restored 
since  the  earthquake,  1.  iii.,  c.  64,  p.  246. 
— M. 

P.  112.—*  Lydus  asserts  that  he  carried 
away  all  the  statues,  pictures,  and  marbles 
which  adorned  the  citr,  I.  iii.,  c.  64,  p.  246. 
— M. 

P.  118. — *  These  seem  the  same  people 
called  Suanians,  p.  116. — M. 

P.  120. — *  According  to  Agathias,  the 
death  of  Gubazes  preened  the  defeat  of 
Nacoragan.  The  trial  took  place  after  the 
baiUe.— M. 

P.  120.— t  The  Orations  in  the  third 
book  of  Agathiaa  are  not  judicial,  nor  de- 
livered before  the  Roman  tribunal :  it  is  a 
deliberative  debate  among  the  Colchians 
on  the  expediency  of  adhering  to  the  Roman, 
or  embracing  the  Persian  alliance.—^. 

P  122.—*  Mr.  Salt  (Travels,  vol.  u., 
p.  468)  considers  them  to  be  distinct  from 
the  Arabs — '*  in  feature,  colour,  habit,  end 
manners.*'— M. 

P.  122.— t  It  appears  bv  the  important 
inscription  discovered  by  Mr.  Salt  at  Ax- 
oum,  and  from  a  law  of  Constantios  (16Ch 
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Jan.,  356,  iniotad  in  the  TheodoMin  Code, 
1.  12,  c.  18),  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
ibortb  centuiy  of  our  era  the  princes  of  the 
^zumites  joined  to  their  titles  that  of  king 
of  the  Homerites.  The  conquests  which 
•they  made  OTer  the  Arabs  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury were  only  a  restoration  of  the  ancient 
order  of  things.  St.  Martin,  Tol.  viii.,  p. 
46.— M. 

P.  122.  — t  According  to  Johannsen 
.(Hist.  Yemans,  Pnef.,  p.  89),  Dunaan  (Dsu 
J^owas)  massacred  20,000  Christians,  and 
threw  them  into  a  pit,  where  they  were 
burned.  They  are  called  in  the  Koran  the 
companions  ol  the  pit  (socii  foves). — M. 

P.  122.— 4  Lord  Valentia's  and  Mr. 
•Salt'a  TraTsls  give  a  high  notion  of  the  ruins 
«of  Axum.^-M. 

P.  122.— U  The  Nevus  is  differently 
called  Eles-baan,  Elesboas,  EUisthsus, 
j>robably  the  same  name,  or,  rather,  appellar- 
tion.     See  St.  Martin,  vol.  viii.,  p.  40. — ^M. 

P.  123. — *  According  to  the  Arabian 
authorities  (Johannsen,  llist.  YemauB,  p. 
94,  Bonn,  1828),  Abrahah  was  an  Abys- 
sinian, the  rival  of  Ariathus,  the  brother  of 
the  Abyssinian  kin^ :  he  surprised  and  slew 
Ariathus,  and  by  his  craft  appeased  the  re- 
.sentment  of  Nadjash,  the  Abyssinian  king. 
Abrahah  was  a  Christian ;  he  built  a  ma^ 
nificent  church  st  Sana,  and  dissuaded  his 
subjects  from  their  accustomed  pilgrimages 
to  Mecca.  The  church  was  denied,  it  was 
supposed,  by  the  Koreishites,  and  Abrahah 
took  up  arms  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
Temple  at  Mecca.  He  was  repelled  by 
miracle :  his  elephant  would  not  advance, 
but  knelt  down  before  the  sacred  place: 
Abrahah  fled,  discomfited  and  mortaUy 
wounded,  to  Sana. — M. 

P.  123. — t  A  period  of  aizty-seven  yean 
is  assigned  by  most  of  the  Arabian  autbori- 
^ties  to  the  Abyssinian  kingdom  in  Qomer- 
itis.— M. 

P.  123.— t  To  the  authon  who  have  il- 
lustrated the  obscure  history  of  the  Jewish 
and  Abyssinian  kingdoms  in  Homeritis  may 
be  added  Scbultena,  Hist.  JocUnidarum; 
Welch,  Historia  rerum  in  Homerite  ges- 
tarum,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Gottingen 
Transactions;  Salt's  Travels,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
466,  6lc.  ;  Sylvestre  de  Secy,  vol.  i.  Acad, 
des  loscrip. ;  Jost,  Geschichte  der  Isra- 
eliter;  Johannsen,  Hist  Yemane;  St. 
Martin's  notes  to  Le  Beau,  t  viii.,  p.  42. 
— M. 

P.  126. — *  (yorippoa  gives  a  different 
account  of  the  deatn  of  Stoza:  he  was 
transfixed  by  an  arrow  from  the  hand  of 
John  (not  the  hero  of  his  poem),  who  broke 
desperately  through  the  victorious  troops  of 
^he  enemy.  Stoaa  repented,  says  the  poet, 
4d  his  treasonous  rebellion,  and  anticipated 


—another  Catiline    etemal  tonneots  as  his 


Keddsn,  Improbs,  pqmws 
6ass  meral.    Forils  sodas  CatUioa  crnentls 
Eiaglistos  sdest.    Vidao  Jam  TsnsrB,  Arndo 
Flsnunsnunqos  flobos,  ei  clan  In^ondia  volvL 

JobsDDldos,  book  W.,  Uae  911. 

All  the  other  anthoritiea  confirm  Gibbon'a 
account  of  the  death  of  John  bg  the  hand 
of  Stooa.  This  poem  of  (^rippus,  on- 
knovm  to  Gibbon,  was  firat  published  by 
Maxznchelli  during  the  present  century, 
and  ia  reprinted  in  the  new  edition  of  tit 
Byzantine  writen.— M. 

P.  125.— t  This  murder  was  prompted 
to  the  Armenian  (according  to  Corippas) 
by  the  good  Athanasius  (then  prefect  of 
Africa). 

Hmo  pladdos  cani  giavtuie  oossf  c 
jBMBliom  naetara  vinm.— Corippai^  voL  iv^  p. 
tt7.— M. 

P.  126.—*  Corippas  (Johannidoe,  lib. 
iii.,  417-441)  describes  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Solomon. — ^M. 

P.  126. — t  His  real  name,  as  appean  by 
medals,  was  BaduiUa  or  Badiula.  TotiU 
aignifies  immortal;  tod  (in  German)  is 
death.  Todilaa,  deathless,  (yompaze  St. 
Martin,  vol.  ix.jj>.  87. — ^M. 

P.  127. — *  This  is  not  quite  correct:  he 
had  crossed  the  Po  before  the  1»ttle  of 
Faenzs.— M. 

P.  186. — *  This  is  a  singular  mistake. 
Procopius  calls  him  eaxatoy^H^,  Gibbon 
must  have  hastily  caught  at  his  inexperience, 
and  concluded  that  it  must  have  been  from 
youth.  Lord  Mahon  has  pomted  out  this 
error.  P.  401.  I  should  add  that  in  the 
last  4to  edition,  corrected  by  Gibbon,  it 
standa  "  want  of  youth  and  experience ;" 
but  Gibbon  can  scarcely  have  intended  such 
a  phrase. — M. 

P.  136.— t  On  the  site  of  Dodona  com- 
pare Walpole's  Travels  in  the  East,  vol. 
li.,  p.  473 ;  Col.  Leakeys  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  168 ;  and  a  dissertation  by  the 
present  bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Butler),  in 
the  appendix  tp  Hughes's  Travels,  vol.  i., 
p.  611.— M. 

P.  135.— t  See  note  31,  p.  136.— M. 

P.  186.—*  Lord  Mahon  supposes  them 
both  to  have  been  Persarmemans.  Not«, 
p.  256.— M. 

P.  136.— t  The  Lombards  were  still  at 
war  with  the  Gepids.  See  Ptocop.,  (3oth., 
lib.  iv.,  p.  25.— M. 

P.  136.— t  Gibbon  has  blindly  followed 
the  translation  of  Maltretus:  Bis  mille 
ducentos — ^while  the  original  Greek  says 
expressly,  irevroKoctovf  re  kcH  dioxt^Swf 
(Goth.,  hb.  iv.,  c.  26).  In  like  manner  (page 
135),  he  draws  volunteen  from  Germany, 
on  tike  authority  of  Cousin,  who,  in  oua 
place,  has  mistaken  Germanus  for  Germar 
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m.  Y«t  only  mlmrp^gMfutlMrw«  find 
Gibbon  loudly  condemning  the  Ftwieh  and 
Latin  readers  of  Procopius.  Lord  Mabon, 
p.  403.  The  fizst  of  these  errors  rtaiaina 
uncorrected  in  the  new  edition  of  the  By- 
santines. — M. 

P.  138.—*  **  Dog,  wih  thou  strike  thy 
LoidV'  was  the  more  characteristic  ez- 
damatioo  of  the  Gothic  youth.  Procop., 
lib.  iv.,  p.  32.— M. 

P.  140.—*  ...  r^v  yJi&Trau  No^mA; 
mBftf9fthftf»  ftoi  r^  A^?*ac.    Agathias. 

P.  140. — t  Aligem,  after  the  surrender 
of  Oam»,  bad  been  sent  to  Gesena  by  Nar- 
sea.     Agathias.— M. 

p.  141.—*  A  body  of  Lotbaire's  troops 
was  defeated  near  Fano,  some  were  driven 
down  precipices  into  the  ses,  others  fled  to 
the  camp :  many  prisoners  seised  the  op- 
portunity of  making  their  escape ;  and  the 
barbarians  lost  most  of  their  booty  in  their 
precipitate  retreat.    Agathias. — ^M. 

P.  142. — *  Not  in  the  epigram,  but  in 
Ae  previoas  obserrations. — ^M. 

P.  143. — *  Denina considers Ukatgreater 
evil  was  inflicted  upon  Italy  by  the  Grecian 
re-conquest  than  by  any  other  invasion. 
Revoluz.  d'  Italia,  t.  i.,  1.  v.,  p.  247.— M. 

P.  148. — t  Zabeigan  was  kiuff  of  the 
Cotrigours,  a  tribe  of  Huns,  who  were 
neither  Bul^rians  nor  Sclavonians.  St. 
Martin,  vol.  ix.,  p.  408*420. — M. 

P.  145.—*  Some  words,  "  the  acto  of,*' 
or  **  the  crimes  of,"  appear  to  have  fallen 
from  the  text.  The  omission  is  in  all  the 
editions  I  have  consulted. — M. 

P.  146. — t  Le  Beau,  following  Aleman* 
BUS,  conceives  that  Belisarius  was  con- 
founded with  John  of  Cappadocia,  who  was 
thus  reduced  to  beggary  (vol.  ix.,  p.  68, 
449).  Lord  Mahon  has,  with  considerable 
learning,  and  on  the  authority  of  a  yet  un- 
oooted  writer  of  the  eleventh  century,  en- 
aeavonred  to  re-establish  the  old  tradition. 
I  cannot  acknowledge  that  I  have  been 
convinced,  and  am  inclined  to  subscribe  to 
the  theory  of  Le  Beau. — M. 

P.  145.—^  I  know  not  where  Gibbon 
found  Tzetzes  to  be  a  monk :  I  suppose  he 
considered  his  bsd  verses  a  proof  of  his 
monachism.  Compare  the  preface  of  Ger- 
belius,in  Kiesling's  editionof  Tzetzes. — M. 

P.  146. — *  Lord  Mahon  abandons  the 
statue  as  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the 
atate  of  the  arts  at  this  period  (p.  472). — M. 

P.  147. — ♦  See  Lydus,  de  Ostentis,  par- 
ticularly c.  15,  in  which  the  author  begins 
to  show  the  si^ification  of  comets  accord- 
ing to  the  part  of  the  heavens  in  which  tbe^ 
appear,  and  what  fortunes  they  prognosti- 
cate to  the. Roman  empire  and  their  Persian 
enemies.  The  chapter,  however,  is  imper- 
fect.   (Edit.  Niebuhr,  p.  290.)— M. 


P.  140.—*  Comptte  Pingre,  Hislonw 
dea  CoBidtea.— M. 

P.  148.— t  Compare  Danbeny  on  Earth* 
quakes,  and  Lyell's  GwAogy,  vol  ii.,  p. 
181^  et  seq.— M. 

P.  151. — *  In  the  notes  to  thn  impor- 
tant chapter,  which  is  received  as  the  tezt-^ 
book  on  Civil  Law  in  aome  of  the  foreign 
oniveraitiea,  I  have  consulted,  I.  the.new^- 
discovered  Institutes  of  Gi^ns  (Gaii  In-  * 
ttitutionea,  ed.  Croeschen,  Beilin,  1824)^ 
with  some  other  fragments  of  the  Roman 
law  (Godicis  Theodosiani  Fragmenta  m- 
edita,  ab  Amadeo  Peyron,  Turin,  1824). 
IL  The  HisUny  of  the  Roman  Law,  t^^ 
Ptofessor  Hugo,  in  the  French  translatioi^ 
of  M.  Jourdan,  Paris,  1825.  III.  Savipij, 
Creachicbte  des  Roinischen  ReehCs  im  Mit- 
telalter,  6  biinde,  Heidelbeig,  1815.  IV. 
Walther,  RSmische  Rechts-Geachichte^ 
Bonn,  1834.  But  I  am  particulariy  m- 
debted  to  an  edition  of  the  French  transla- 
tion of  this  chapter,  with  additional  notes^ 
by  one  of  the  most  learned  civilians  of 
Europe,  Professor  Wamkonig,  published 
at  Liege,  1821.  I  have  insertra  almost 
the  wl^le  of  Uiese  notes,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  letter  W. — M. 

P.  151.— t  The  example  of  Gibbon  ha» 
been  followed  by  M.  Hugo  and  other  ci- 
vilians.— ^M. 

P.  151.— I  Although  the  restoxition  of 
the  Roman  law,  introduced  by  the  revival 
of  this  study  in  Italy,  is  one  of  the  most  im^ 
portant  branches  of  histoiy,  it  had  bean 
treated  but  imperfectly  when  Gibbon  wrote- 
his  woik.  That  of  Arthur  Duck  is  but  an 
insignificant  perfonnance.  But  the  learned 
reaearchea  have  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  matter.  The  Sarti,  the  Tiraboschi,  tho^ 
Fantuzzi,  the  Savioli,  bad  made  some  veiy 
interestii4f  inquiries ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  M.  de  Savicnv,  in  a  woik  entitled 
"The  Histoxyofthe  Roman  Law  during 
the  Middle  Agea,"  to  cast  the  strongest 
light  on  this  piart  of  the  histoiy.  He  de- 
monstrates mcontestably  the  preservation 
of  the  Roman  law  from  Justinian  to  the- 
time  of  the  Glossators,  who,  by  their  in- 
defatigable zeal,  propagated  the  study  of 
the  Roman  jurisfirudence  in  all  the  countrie» 
of  Europe.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
the  author  should  continue  this  interesting 
work,  and  that  the  learned  should  engago 
in  the  inquiry  in  what  manner  the  Roman 
law  introduced  itself  into  their  res|>ective 
countries,  and  the  authority  which  it  pro» 
gressively  acquired.  For  Belgium,  there 
exists  on  this  subject  (proposed  by  the 
Academy  of  Brussels  in  1781)  a  Collectioik 
of  Memoirs,  printed  at  Brussels  in  4to». 
1788,  among  which  should  be  distinguished 
those  of  M.  de  Beig.    M.  Beniat  Satnt 
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Pif t  hu  ^▼•n  xm  ho^  of  the  tpM^y  «p- 
peMranca  of  a  woik  in  which  he  wiU  dui- 
OQM  this  quMtioD,  eapeemHy  in  nlitioii  to 
France.  M.  SpiDflctibeig,  in  his  Intro- 
diwtion  to  the  Stody  of  ttie  Coipiu  Juris 
CiTilis,  Hanofer,  1817,  1  toI.  8to,  p.  86, 
116,  giyes  us  a  general  sketch  of  the  hie- 
toty  of  the  Rooian  law  in  diflforent  parts  of 
Europe.  We  cannot  avoid  mentionioff  an 
elementary  work  by  M.  Hngo,  in  whka  he 
treats  of  the  History  of  the  Roman  Law 
from  Justinian  to  the  praaent  thae,  Sd  edit., 
Beriin,  18I8.^W. 

P.  16S.^*  Thongfa  thoe  ha^  alwegra 
been  many  detractors  of  the  Roman  law,  no 
sect  of  Anti-Trihonians  has  ever  erisled 
under  that  name,  ss  Gibbon  -sesms  to  w^ 
poee.^W. 

P.  163. — t  Ow  antfior,  ^fbo  was  aot  a 
lawyer,  was  necessarily  obli^  to  cottteot 
himself  with  following  the  opmions  of  those 
writers  who  were  then  of  tne  greatest  «ed- 
thority;  but  as  Heineeeios,  notwithstand- 
ing bis  high  reputation  for  the  study  of  the 
Roman  law,  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  on 
which  he  treated,  but  what  he  had  leaned 
from  the  compilatione  of  vaiioos  aothon,  it 
happened  that,  in  following  the  sometinieo 
rash  opinions  of  these  guides,  Gibbon  has 
fallen  into  many  errors,  which  we  shall  eii- 
dearoor  in  succession  to  correct 

The  wofk  of  Bach  on  the  History  of  the 
Roman  Jurisprudence,  with  which  Gibbon 
was  not  acquainted,  is  far  superior  to  that 
ofHeineccius;  and  since  that  time  we  hscve 
new  obligations  to  the  modem  kUtoric  ei- 
wHam^  whose  indefatigable  researches  hafo 
greatly  enlaiged  the  sphere  of  our  knowl- 
edge in  this  important  branch  of  history. 
Yft  want  a  pen  like  that  of  Gibbon  to  give 
to  tiie  more  accurate  notions  wluoh  we  hare 
acquired  since  his  time,  the  brflliancy,  the 
Tigoor,  and  the  animation  which  Gibbon 
has  bestowed  on  the  opinions  ofHeineccius 
and  his  contemporaries.— W. 

P.  152.— t  M.  WamkSnig  refers  to  the 
work  of  Beaufort,  on  the  UneertainW  of  the 
Fire  First  A^  of  the  Roman  Histoiy, 
with  which  Gibbon  was  probably  acquaint- 
ed, to  Niebuhr,  and  to  the  less  known  vol- 
ume of  Wachsmuth,  **  Aehere  Gesehichte 
des  Rom.  Staats."  To  these  I  would  add 
A.  W.  Schlegers  Review  of  Niebuhr,  and 
my  friend  Dr.  Amokl's  recently  published 
volume,  of  which  the  chapter  on  the  Law 
of  the  XTI.  Tables  appears  to  me  one  of  the 
most  valuable,  if  not  the  most  valuable, 
chapter. — M. 

P.  152.— 4  Whoever  is  acquainted  with 
the  real  notions  of  the  Romans  on  the  \vm 
naturals,  gentium  et  civile,  cannot  but  dis- 
approve of  this  explanation,  which  has  no 
relation  to  them  and  might  be  taken  for  a 
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pleassntry.  It  is  eeitainly  unnecessary  to 
inorease  the  confusion  which  already  pre- 
vaila  among  modem  writers  on  the  true 
sense  of  ihoe  ideas.    Hugo. — W. 

P.  168.—*  Niebuhr  considers  the  Jus 
Papiiianum,  adduced  by  Verriu»  Flaccue^ 
to  be  of  undoubted  authenticity.  Rom. 
Gosehicbte,  1.  267.— M.  Compare  thio 
with  the  worit  of  M.  Hugo.— W. 

P.  163.— t  The  Euguhine  Tables  have 
OMieised  the  ingenuky  of  the  Italian  and 
German  cittics;  it  seems  admitted  (O. 
HtiUer,  die  Etrosher,  ii.,  818)  that  they  aro 
Tuscan.  See  the  works  of  Lanii,  Passeri, 
DempMer,  and  O.  MuUer.— M. 

P.  168.-4  Compete  Niebuhr,  366,  note 
780.^M.  It  is  a  more  important  question 
whether  the  twelve  tables  in  fact  include 
laws  isyoited  from  Greece.  The  negative 
opinien  maintained  by  our  author  is  now 
almost  nniversally  adoptsd,  particulariy  by 
MM.  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  and  othois.  See 
mj  Institntiones  Juris  Romant  privati  Leo- 
dii,  1819,  p.  311,  312.— W.  Dr.  Arnold, 
p.  266,  aeems  to  incline  to  the  opposit* 
opinion.  Gompsre  some  just  and  sensible 
obeervations  in  tho  Appendix  to  Mr.  Tkav- 
era  Twiss'e  Epitome  of  Niebuhr,  p.  847, 
Oxfovd,  1886.— M. 

P.  168.—^  Compare  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.» 
p.  848,  dEe.-M. 

P.  168.— II  Compare  Niebuhr,  ii.,  208. 
— M.  See  the  MTdm.  de  TAoad^m.  des 
Inscript,  xxiL,  p.  48.  It  would  be  diffiedt 
to  disprove,  that  a  certain  Hepnodorus  had 
some  share  m  framing  dM  Laws  of  tho 
Twehe  Tables.  Pomponius  even  savs 
that  thia  Hermodorus  was  the  author  of  the 
last  two  tablea.  Pliny  calls  him  the  In- 
terpreter of  the  Decemvirs,  which  may  lead 
OS  to  suppose  that  he  laboured  with  them  ilk 
dittwtnff  up  that  Uw.  But  it  is  astonishing 
that  in  his  Dissertation  (De  Hermodcro  vero 
XII.  Tabularum  Auctore,  Annates  Aca- 
demie  Gronhigane  anni  1817,  1818),  M. 
Gratama  has  ventured  to  advance  two  prop- 
ositions entirely  devoid  of  proof :  **  Decern 
priores  tabulas  ab  ipsis  Romsnis  non  esse 
mofecUs,  tota  confinnat  DecemviratOs 
Historia,"  et  **  Hermodorom  legum  decern- 
viralram  eert  nommts  aoctorum  esse,  qui 
eas  composuerat  suis  ordinibus,  disposoerit,. 
suaque  feeerit  auctoritate,  ut  a  deeemviris 
reeiperentur."  This  truly  was  an  age  hi 
which  the  Roman  patricians  would  allow 
their  lawa  to  be  dictated  by  a  foreign  ex- 
ile!! M.  Gratama  does  not  attempt  to 
prove  the  authenticity  of  the  supposititious 
letter  of  Heraclitus.  He  contents  himself 
with  expressinff  his  astonishment  that  M. 
Bonsmy  (as  well  as  Gibbon)  will  not  receive 
it  as  genuine. — W. 

P.  164.—*  Compare  Niebuhr  through- 
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out.  Niabohr  bu  written  a  diitortatioa 
(Kleioe  Schriften,  i.,  p.  488X  urgoing  from 
thti  prediction  and  on  other  condosiTe 
grounds,  that  the  Lycophron,  the  author  of 
the  Cassandra,  is  not  the  Alexandrian  poet. 
He  had  been  anticipated  in  this  sagacious 
criticism,  as  he  afterward  discovered,  by  a 
writer  of  no  less  distinction  than  Cfaaries 
James  Fox.— Letters  to  Wakefield.  And 
likewise  by  the  author  of  the  extraordinary 
translation  of  this  poem,  that  most  promis- 
ing scholar,  Lord  Royston.  See  the  re- 
mains of  Lord  Royston,  by  the  Roy.  Henry 
Pepys,  London,  1838. — M. 

P,  164.— t  Aio  not  the  same  noints  of 
similarity  discovered  in  the  le^;idation  of 
•U  nations  in  the  infancy  of  their  civilization  t 

P.  164.— t  The  wish  expressed  by 
Wamkonig,  tliat  the  text  and  the  conjectn- 
val  emendations  on  the  fragments  of  the 
fldi.  tables  should  be  submitted  to  rigid  crit- 
icism, has  been  fulfilled  by  Dirksen,  Ueber- 
sicht  der  bisherigen  Versuche  sor  Kritik 
nnd  Herstellung  des  Textes  der  Zwulf- 
Tafel-Fragmente,  Leipxig,  1824.— M. 

P.  164.—^  From  the  context  of  the 
phrase  in  Tacitus,  "  Nam  secuts  leges  etsi 
aliquando  in  maleficos  ex  delicto ;  septus 
tamen  dissensione  ordinum  *  *  *  lata  sunt," 
it  is  clear  that  Gibbon  has  rendered  this  sen- 
tence incorrectly.    Hugo,  Hist.,  p.  62. — ^M. 

p.  166.—*  Compare  Ntebuhr,  English 
translation,  vol.  i.,  p.  448,  dtc.— M. 

P.  166.— t  This  error  of  Gibbon  has 
been  long  detected. — ^The  senate,  under 
Tiberius,  did  indeed  elect  the  magistrates, 
Me  elected  in 


which  before  that  emperor  ^ 
•the  Comitia.  But  we  ond  laws  enacted  by  the 
people  during  hit  relffn  and  that  of  Claudius. 
For  example :  the  Julia  Norbana,  Vellea, 
and  Claudia  de  tutelft  fcBminarum.  Com- 
care  the  Hist  da  Droit  Romain,  by  M. 
Hugo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  66,  67.  The  Comitia 
ceased  imperceptibly  as  the  republic  gradu- 
ally expired. — ^W . 

P.  166. — •  The  author  adopts  the  opin- 
ion, that  under  the  emperors  alone  the  Sea- 
gate had  a  share  in  the  legislatire  power. 
They  had  nevertheless  participated  in  it 
under  the  republic,  since  senatfts-conaulta 
relating  to  civil  rights  have  been  preserved, 
which  are  much  earlier  than  the  reigns  of 
Augustus  or  Tiberius.  It  is  true  that, 
«nder  the  emperors,  the  senate  exercised 
this  right  more  frequently,  and  that  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people  had  become  much 
more  rare,  though  m  law  ihey  were  still 
^permitted,  in  the  time  of  Ulpian.  (See  the 
ftagmenU  of  Ulpian).  Bach  has  clearly 
demonstrated,  that  the  senate  had  the  same 
{K>wer  in  the  time  of  the  republic.  It  is 
natural  that  the   senatAs-consuIta  should 


have  been  more  frsqiwut  under  the  empsp- 
oia,  beeanee  thsy  employed  those  means 
of  flattering  the  pride  of  the  senaton,  bj 
granting  them  the  right  of  deliberating  on 
all  afBura  which  did  not  intrench  on  dm 
imperial  power.  Compare  the  discussiona 
of  M.  Hugo,  vol.  i.,  p.  284.  et  seq.— W. 

P.  166. — t  Then  is  a  curious  passsoo 
from  Anrelins,  a  writer  on  Law,  on  the 
Ptwtorian  Pndeet,  quoted  in  Lydna,  da 
Magistiatibtts,  p.  82,  edit.  Hase.  The 
pratorian  pmfect  was  to  the  empemr  what 
the  master  of  the  horse  was  to  the  dictator 
nnder  the  lepublie.  He  waa  the  delc|^Bte^ 
therolbra,  of  the  full  imperial  authanly; 
and  no  appeal  couU  be  made  or  exception 
taken  againat  his  edicts.  I  hsd  not  observed 
this  paaaaae  when  the  first  volume,  wbsn 
it  #ould  nave  been  more  appnmriatetf 
placed,  passed  through  the  press.— M. 

P.  166.— t  The  author  here  foUowa  the 
opinion  of  Heineccius,  who,  according  lo 
the  idea  of  his  master  Thomaaiua,  was  un- 
willing to  suppose  that  magistratss  ezeici- 
aing  a  judicial  could  ahare  m  the  legislative 
power.  For  this  reason  he  representa  the 
edicts  of  the  prBton  as  abaunl.  (See  hit 
work,  Historia  Juris  Romani,  69, 74.)  But 
Heineccius  had  altogether  a  false  notion  of 
this  importsat  institution  of  the  Romana,  to 
which  we  owe  in  a  gieat  degree  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  jurisprudence.  Heineccius, 
therefore,  in  his  own  days,  had  many  oppo- 
nents of  his  system,  among  othera  the  cele- 
brated RiUer,  professor  at  Wittembeig, 
who  conteated  it  in  notea,  appended  to  the 
work  of  Heineccius,  and  retained  in  ail  sob- 
sequent  editions  of  that  book.  After  Rit- 
ter,  the  learned  Bach  undertook  to  vindicate 
the  edicta  of  the  prstors  in  his  Historia 
Jurisprud.  Rom.,  edit.  6,  p.  218, 224.  But 
it  remained  for  a  civilian  of  our  own  days 
to  throw  lif^t  on  the  spirit  and  true  char- 
acter of  this  institution.  M.  Hugo  has  com- 
pletely demonstrated  that  the  pr»torian 
edicta  fumiahed  the  salutary  means  of  per- 
petually harmonizing  the  legiilation  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  prsitors  were 
the  true  oi|[ans  of  public  opinion.  It  was 
not  accordmg  to  their  caprice  that  they 
framed  their  regulations,  but  according  to 
the  manners,  and  to  this  opinions  of  the 
great  civil  Uwyers  of  their  day.  We  know, 
from  Cicero  himself,  that  it  was  esteemed 
a  great  honour  among  the  Romans  to  publish 
an  edict,  well-conceived  and  well-drawn. 
The  most  distinguished  lawyera  of  Rome 
were  invited  by  ue  pretor  to  assist  in  fra- 
ming this  annual  law,  which,  according  to 
its  principle,  was  only  a  declaration  which 
the  pretor  made  to  the  public,  to  announce 
the  manner  in  which  he  would  Judge,  and 
to  guard  against  every  charge  of  partiality. 
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HioM  who  had  reason  to  fear  bis  opinions 
might  delay  their  cause  till  the  foUowing 
year. 

The  prator  was  responaible  for  all  the 
«iilu  which  he  committed.  The  tribunes 
could  lodge  an  accusation  againt  the  prstor 
who  issued  a  partial  edict.  He  wis  oound 
strictly  to  follow  and  to  observe  the  regu- 
lations published  by  him  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  his  year  of  office,  aoeoiding  to  the 
Cornelian  Uw,  by  which  these  edicts  were 
called  perpetual,  and  he  could  make  no 
change  in  a.  regulation  once  published. 
Tho  pnetor  was  obliged  to  submit  to  his 
own  edict,  and  to  judge  his  own  affairs  so- 
eordinff  to  its  proTisions.  Theee  'magis- 
trates had  no  power  of  departing  fiom  the 
fundamental  Uws,  or  the  laws  of  ue  Twelve 
Tables.  The  people  held  them  in  such 
consideration,  that  they  rarely  enacted  laws 
contiary  to  their  provisions ;  but  ss  some 
provisions  were  found  inefficient,  others 
opposed  to  the  mannera  of  the  people,  and 
to  the  spirit  of  subsequent  ages,  toe  prs- 
tors,  still  maintaining  respect  for  the  laws, 
endeavoured  to  bring  them  into  accordance 
with  the  neceasities  of  the  existing  time, 
by  such  fictions  as  best  suited  the  nature  of 
the  case.  In  what  legislation'do  we  not  find 
these  fictions,  which  even  yet  exist,  absurd 
und  ridiculous  as  they  are,  among  the  an- 
cient Uws  of  modem  nations  1  These  al- 
ways variable  edicts  at  length  comprehend- 
ed the  whole  of  the  Roman  legislature,  and 
became  the  subject  of  the  commentaries  of 
the  most  celebrated  lawyers.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  all 
<he  Roman  jurisprudence  comprehended  in 
the  Digest  of  Justinian. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  M.  Schrader  has 
written  on  this  importsnt  institution,  pro- 
posing it  for  imitation  as  far  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  our  manners  and  agreeable  to 
our  political  institutions,  in  order  to  avoid 
immature  leeislation  becoming  a  permanent 
«vil.  See  ue  History  of  the  Roman  Law 
by  M.  Hugo,  vol.  i.,  p.  896,  dec,  vol.  ii., 
p.  90,  et  seq.,  78,  et  seq.,  and  the  note  in 
«ny  elementsry  book  on  the  Institutes,  p. 
313.  With  regard  to  the  works  best  soitsd 
to  give  information  on  the  fhuniuff  and  the 
form  of  these  edicts,  see  Haubold,  Institn- 
tiones  LiterariB,  tom.  i.,  p.  321,  868. 

All  that  Heineccius  says  about  the  usur- 
pation of  the  light  of  making  these  edicts 
by  the  pretors  is  false,  and  contrary  to  all 
historical  testimony.  A  multitude  of  au- 
thorities proves  that  the  magistrates  were 
nnder  sn  obligation  to  publish  these  edicts. 
— W. 

With  the  utmost  deference  for  these  ex- 
cellent civilisns,  I  cannot  but  consider  this 
.confusion  of  the  judicial  and  legislative 


authority  as  a  very  perilous  constitutional 
precedent.  It  might  answer  amons  a  peo- 
ple so  singuUrly  trained  as  the  Romsns 
were  by  &bit  end  national  character  in 
reverence  for  leaal  institutions,  so  as  to  be 
an  aristocracy,  ifnot  a  people  of  legislators ; 
but  in  most  nations  the  investiture  of  a 
msgistrate  in  such  authority,  leaving  to  his 
sole  judgment  the  lawyers  he  might  con- 
sult, and  the  view  of  publio  opinion  which 
he  might  take,  would  be  a  very  insufficient 
guarantee  for  right  legislation.— M. 

P.  166.^  Oompars  throughout  the 
brief  but  admirable  aketch  of  the  |irogrBss 
snd  growth  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
the  necessary  operation  of  the  jus  genliumf 
when  Rome  became  the  sovereign  of  nations, 
upon  the  jus  civile  of  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Savigny,  Geschichte 
dee  Reknischen  RechU  im  Mittel-alter.—M. 

P.  166.-^1  This  restoraUonwaa  only  the 
commencement  of  a  work  found  among  the 
papers  of  Heineccius,  and  poblished  after 
bis  death.— G. 

P.  166.— T  Gibbon  has  here  fallen  into 
an  error  vrith  Heineccius,  and  almost  the 
whole  litersry  world,  concerning  the  resl 
meaning  of  what  is  called  the  perpehud 
edict  of  Hadrian.  Since  the  Cornelian  law, 
the  edicts  were  perpetual,  but  only  in  thia 
sense,  that  the  prstor  could  not  change 
them  during  the  year  of  his  magistracy. 
And  ahbou^  it  appears  that  under  Hadbrian, 
the  civilian  Jolianns  msdo,  or  assisted  in 
making,  a  complete  collection  of  the  edicts 
(which  certainly  had  been  done  likewise 
before  Hsdrian,  for  example,  by  Ofilius,  qui 
dilLEenter  edictnm  composuit),  we  have  no 
sufficient  proof  to  sdmit  the  common  opin- 
ion, that  the  pratorian  edict  was  declared 
perpetually  unalterable  by  Hadrian.  The 
writers  on  law  subsequent  to  Hadrian  (and 
among  the  rest,  Pomponius,  in  his  summary 
of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence)  speak  of  the 
edict  as  it  existed  in  the  thne  of  Cicero. 
They  would  not,  certsinly,  have  passed  over 
in  silence  so  remarkable  a  change  in  the 
most  important  source  of  the  civil  law. 
M.  Hugo  has  conclusively  shown,  that  tho 
various  passsges  in  authors  like  Eutropius 
are  not  sufficient  to  establiah  the  opinion 
introduced  by  Heineccius.  Compsre  Hu- 
go, vol.  ii.,  p.  78.  A  new  mroof  of  this  is 
found  in  the  Institutes  of  Gaios,  who,  in 
the  first  books  of  his  work,  expresses  him- 
self in  the  same  manner,  without  mentioning 
any  change  made  by  Hadrian.  Neverthe- 
less, if  it  hsd  taken  place,  he  must  have 
noticed  it,  as  he  does,  1.  i.,  8,  the  respoosa 

frudentum,  on  the  occasion  of  a  rescript  of 
ladrian.  There  is  no  lacuna  in  the  text. , 
Why,  then,  should  Gains  maintain  ailence 
conoeming  an  innovation  so  much  more 
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iMportmi  Uiftn  tbAt  of  which  he  ^omikMl 
After  lU,  thia  <iiiMtkm  becooMt  of  aUgh 


ilUthu  , 

wleraat,  since,  in  £ust,  we  find  no  chenoe 
in  the  perpetoel  edict  ineerted  in  the  Di- 
gest,  firom  the  time  of  Hedxian  to  tho  end 
of  thet  epoch,  except  that  made  by  Jidiaa 
(compare  Hugo,  1.  c).  The  later  lawyen 
appear  to  follow,  in  Iheir  coaamentanea,  the 
aame  text  as  their  predeceaaora.  It  ia  naU 
wal  to  eoppoee,  that,  after  the  labours  of 
•e  manv  men  disiingnished  in  jnriipni* 
dence,  the  framiiw  of  the  edict  mvat  hsve 
attained  eoeh  perfoction  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  made  any  innoTatioo. 
We  nowhefe  find  that  the  joriele  of  the 
PtadecU  disputed  eonoamii^  the  woiJa 
or  the  drawing  op  of  the  edict. 

What  differanoe  would,  in  fint,  reoidt 
from  this  with  refavd  to  our  codes  and  our 
modem  legislation  1  Compara  the  leaned 
DisaerteUon  of  M.  Biener,  Ue  Salni  Juliani 
meritia  in  Edictnm  Pratotium  lecto  «8li> 
mandis.    Upeis,  1809,  4to.-«W. 

P.  166. — •*  It  is  an  important  queetioa 
in  whait  manner  the  emperors  were  imreeted 
with  this  lemslatire  power.  The  newljr* 
discovend  Gaiuo  distinctly  etalee  that  it 
was  in  virtue  of  a  law— Nee  unquam  diriii* 
tatum  est,  qoin  id  legis  Ticem  obtineat,  cum 
inee  imjwrator  per  l^tm  imperium  aecipiat. 
But  it  IS  still  UBcertain  whether  this  was  a 
general  law,  PosMd  on  the  transition  of  the 
government  bom  a  lupubbcan  to  a  monar- 
chical form,  or  alaw  paesed  on  the  acceeeicn 
of  each  empeior.  Compare  Hu^,  Hist 
du  Droit  Remain  (French  tranalation),  toL 
il,  p.  8.--M. 

P.  166.-^tt  This  ia  again  an  errarwhick 
Gibbon  shaies  with  Heineccius  and  the 
generality  of  authors.  It  arises  fipom  hayiDg 
mistaken  the  insignificant  edict  of  Hadrian, 
inserted  in  the  CoAb  of  Juatinian  (lib.  yuj 
tit.  xxiii.,  c.  II),  far  the  first  constitutio 
principis,  without  attendii^  to  the  fact  that 
the  Pandects  contain  so  many  constitutioiis 
of  the  emperors  from  Julius  Gsear  (see  1. 
i.,DiffestS9, 1).  M.  Hugo  justly  obeenres, 
that  the  meta  of  Sylla,  approred  by  the  een- 
ate,  were  the  aame  thing  with  the  constitu- 
tions of  those  who  after  him  usurped  the 
sovereign  power.  Moreover,  we  find  that 
Pliny  ttid  other  ancient  authors  rspoit  a 
multitude  of  rescripts  of  the  emperors  from 
the  time  of  Augustus.  See  Hugo,  Hist 
du  Droit  Romain,  vol.  ii.,  p.  84,  87.— W. 

P.  167.—*  Yet  a  century  befora,  Domi- 
tiao  was  called,  not  only  by  Martial,  but 
even  in  public  documenta,  Dominus  et  Deus 
Noster.  Sueton.,  Domit,  cap.  13.  Hugo. 
— W. 

P.  167.— t  Gaius  (see  note  •  ♦,  p.  166) 
asserto  that  the  imperial  edict  or  rescript 
has,  and  always  had,  the  focoe  of  law,  bo- 


inal  authority  laata  apon  kvr. 


eaaeetlieimp 

Gooatitutio  principle  eat,'qaod 

decreto  vel  edicto,  vol  epistola  conatitait, 

noc  unqnam  dwhitatnm,  qnin  id  kgis  vicena 

obtineat,  cum  ipee  iaaperator  per  legeaa 

imperium  aocipiat    Guns,  6.    Instit*  1. 

8.-M. 

P.  166.—*  Savigny  statee  the  feUowov 
as  the  authorities  for  die  Roman  law  at  the 
eommeoeeouiit  of  the  fifth  century : 

1.  The  vmCings  of  the  jorieta  at  <  imliag 
to  the  ngnlatiens  of  the  Conolitntien  tf 
Taleolinian  the  Third,  fint  pioanlgated  ia 
the  Weot,  but  by  its  adnuaion  mto  the 
Theodoaian  Code  establiahed  likoarise  in 
the  East  (This  constitatioB  eetsbMwwi 
the  authority  of  the  fivo  ^nat  juriata,  1^ 
pinian,  Paalaa,  Ciaiua,  Ulpian,  and  Medm 
tame,  aa  inlerpratars  of  the  sncient  law. 
*  *  *  In  eaae  of  differonce  of  opinion  aaaopf 
Iheee  five,  a  majority  decided  the  cam; 
vrhore  they  wera  equal,  the  opinion  of  Pa* 

K;  vvhero  he  waa  ailent,  the  judge  £ 
e  p.  168,  and  Hugo,  toL  ii,  p.  89.) 

8.  TheGrefferiaaanoHermogenianCol- 
lection  of  the  bnpertal  Rescripts. 

a  TheCodeofTheodosiuethel 

4w  The  partieular  Novella,  as 
and  snpplemente  to  thia  Code.     Savigny, 
vol.  l,,  p.  10.— M. 

P.  168.— t  In  thia  paeeage  tho  author 
baa  eadeavound  to  collect  all  the  eaamplee 
of  judicial  farmolariea  which  he  oould  find. 
That  which  he  addueee  as  the  form  of  creti» 
hsmditatis  m  absolutely  falee.  It  is  aufi- 
eient  to  glance  at  the  psseage  in  Cioevo 
which  he  dtea,  to  see  that  it  haeno  idatiem 
to  it  The  author  appeala  to  the  opiniom 
of  Schulting,  who,  in  the  paaaage  quoted^ 
himaelf  protests  a^ainat  the  ridiculoua  and 
absurd  intoipietation  of  the  pesssffo  in  Ci* 
cero,  and  obaervee  that  Gnsvraa  had  alraaty 
well  etplained  the  real  senee.  SeeinGeiao 
the  form  of  orotic  faModitatis,  Instit,  L  «.* 
p.  166.— W. 

P.  168. — t  Notfamg  more  is  known  ef 
this  ceremony ;  neverthekes,  we  find  tint 
ahead V,  in  his  own  days,  Gaius  turned  itint» 
xidicuie.  He  says  (Ub.  iii.,  et  p.  et  198,  ^ 
898X  prohibiti  actio  quadrupli  ez  edicts 
prstoris  introdpcta  est;  lex  antem  eo  no- 
mine nullam  panam  constituit  Hoc  solum 
prccepit,  ut  qui  qusrere  velit,  nudus  qonMt^ 
iinteo  cinctos,  kncem  bsbens ;  qui  si  quid 
invenerit,  jubet  id  lex  furtum  manifeatum 
esse.  Quid  sit  autem  linteum  ?  quasituin 
est.  Sed  venue  est  consuti  genus  ena» 
quo  neceaaariw  partes  tegerentur.  Quare 
lex  tota  ridicule  eet.  IJam  qui  vestitma 
querere  prohibet,  is  et  nudum  quwrevs 
prohibiturus  est ;  eo  magis,-  quod  ita  qu»- 
aita  res  inventa  majori  pcBoe  snbjicialur. 
Deinde  quod  Lancemeive  ideo  haben  jubeat» 
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Qt  manibus  oecupatis  nihil  sabjiciatur,  aive 
•ideo,  at  qaod  invenerit,  ibi  imponat,  neatram 
eonim  procedit,  si  id  quod  qusrator,  ojus 
magnitadiDis  aut  natane  ait  ut  neque  aobjici, 
Deque  ibi  imponi  poasit.  Certe  non  dubi- 
tatur,  cujuacnnque  materia  ait  ea  lanx,  aatia 
legi  fieri.  We  aee,  moreover,  from  this 
passage,  that  the  basin,  as  most  authors, 
lesting  on  the  authority  of  Festua,  have 
eopposedf  waanot  used  to  cover  the  figure. 
— -W.  Gibbon  aaya  the  face,  though  equal- 
ly inaccurately.  This  passage  of  Gaius,  I 
moat  observe,  as  well  as  othera  in  M. 
WamkSniff'a  work,  is  very  inaccurately 
printed. — M. 

P.  169. — *  Gibbon  had  conceived  opin- 
ions  too  decided  against  the  forms  of  pro- 
cedure in  use  among  the  Romans.  Tet  it 
is  on  these  solemn  forma  that  the  certainty 
of  lawa  has  been  founded  among  all  nations. 
Those  of  the  Romans  were  very  intimately 
allied  with  the  ancient  religion,  and  must, 
of  necessity,  have  disappeared  as  Rome  at- 
tained a  higher  degree  of  civilization.  Have 
not  modem  nations,  even  the  most  civilized, 
overloaded  thehrlawswith  athoaaand  forms, 
often  absurd,  almost  alwaya  trivial  t  How 
many  examples  are  afibrded  by  the  English 
law  f  See,  on  the  nature  of  these  forms,  the 
work  of  M.  de  Savigny  on  the  Vocation  of 
our  Age  for  Legislation  and  Jurisprudence, 
Heidelberg,  1614,  p.  9,  lO.^W.  This 
work  of  M.  Savigny  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  Mr.  liayward.— M. 

P.  1G9.— i  Compare,  on  the  Responsa 
P^dentum,  Wamkonig,  Histoire  Ezteme 
dtt  Droit  Romain,  Bruzelles,  1836,  p.  123. 
—M. 

P.  169. — t  It  is  particularly  m  this  di- 
vision of  the  history  of  the  Roman  jorispru* 
dence  into  epochs,  that  Gibbon  displays 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  this 
people.  M.  Hugo,  adopting  this  division, 
prefaced  these  tlvee  periods  with  the  history 
of  the  times  anterior  to  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the 
infancy  of  the  Roman  law. — W. 

P.  160.—*  M.  Httffo  thinks  that  the  in- 
genious system  of  the  Institutes  adopted  by 
a  great  number  of  the  ancient  lawyers,  and 
by  Juatinuu  himself,  dates  from  Servius 
Sulpicius.  Hist,  du  Droit  Romain,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  119.— W. 

P.  161. — ♦  Gibbon  had  entirely  mis- 
understood this  phrase  of  Cicero.  It  was 
only  since  his  time  that  the  real  meaning  of 
the  author  was  spprehended.  Cicero,  in 
enumerating  the  qualifications  of  Trebatius, 
says,  Accedit  etiam,  quod  familiam  ducit 
in  jure  civili,  singularis  memoria,  summa 
scientia,  which  means  that  Trebatius  pos- 
sessed a  still  farther  moat  important  qual- 
ification for  a  student  of  civil  law,  a  re- 


markable memory,  dtc.  This  explanation, 
already  conjectured  by  G.  Menage,  Amanit. 
Juris  Civilis,  c.  14,  is  found  in  the  diction- 
ary of  Scheller,  v.  Familia,  and  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  Roman  Law  by  M.  Hugo. 
Many  authors  have  asaerted,  without  any 
proof  sufficient  to  wanant  the  conjecture, 
that  Trebatius  was  of  the  achod  of  Epi- 
curus.— W. 

P.  161.— t  The  author  here  follows  the 
then  generally  received  opinion  of  Heinec* 
citts.  The  proofs  which  appear  to  confirm 
it  are  1.  2,  ^  47,  D.  I.,  2,  and  ^  8,  Inatit.  I., 
2.  The  firat  of  these  passages  speaks  ex- 
pressly of  a  privilege  granted  to  certain 
lawyeiB  until  the  time  of  Hadrian,  publico 
respondendi  jus  ante  August!  tempora  non 
dabatur.  Primus  Divua  Augustus,  ut  nui- 
jor  juris  auctoritas  haberetur,  constituit,  ut 
ex  auctoritate  ejus  responderent.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Institutes  speaks  of  the  difierent 
opinions  of  those,  quibus  est  permissum 
jura  condere.  It  is  true  that  the  first  of 
these  passages  does  not  say  thst  the  opinion 
of  these  privileged  lawyers  had  the  force  of 
a  law  for  the  judges.  For  this  reaaon  M. 
Huffo  altogether  rejects  the  opinion  adopted 
W  Heineccius,  by  Bach,  ana  in  general  by 
all  the  writers  who  preceded  him.  He 
conceives  that  the  ^  8  of  the  Institutes 
referred  to  the  constitution  of  Valentinian 
IIL,  which  regulated  the  respective  author- 
ity to  be  ascribed  to  the  different  writings  of 
the  great  civiliana.  But  we  have  now  the 
following  passsffe  in  the  Institutes  of  Gaiua : 
Responsa  prudentum  sunt  senlentie  et 
opiniones  eorum,  quibus  permissum  est  jura 
condere ;  quorum  omnium  si  in  unum  sen- 
tentis  concurrunt,  id  quod  ita  sentiunt, 
leffis  vicem  obtinet,  si  vero  dissentiunt, 
judicl  licet,  quam  velit  sententiam  sequi, 
idque  rescripto  Divi  Hadriani  significatur. 
I  do  not  know  how,  in  opposition  to  this 
paMage,  the  opinion  of  M.  Hugo  can  be 
maintained.  We  must  add  to  this  the  nas- 
aage  quoted  from  Pomponius;  and  from 
such  strong  proofs,  it  seems  incontestable 
that  the  emperors  had  granted  some  kind 
of  privilege  to  ceruin  civilians,  quibus  pe^ 
missum  erat  jura  condere.  llieir  opinion 
had  sometimes  the  force  of  law,  legis  vicem. 
M.  Hugo,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  this 
phrase  with  his  system,  gives  it  a  forced 
roterpretation,  which  quite  alters  the  sense  : 
he  supposes  that  the  passage  contains  no 
more  than  what  is  evident  of  itself,  that  the 
authority  of  the  civilians  was  to  be  respect- 
ed, thus  making  a  privilege  of  that  which 
was  free  to  all  the  world.  It  appears  to 
me  almost  indisputable,  that  the  cmperora 
had  sanctioned  certain  provisions  relative 
to  the  authority  of  these  civilians,  consulted 
by  the  judges.    But  how  far  was  their  ad- 
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^6  to  h%  respected  t  This  is  i  question 
which  it  is  impossible  to  toswer  precisely, 
from  the  want  of  historic  evidence. 

Is  it  not  possible  thst  the  emperors  es- 
tablished an  satborit^  to  be  consulted  by 
the  judges  1  and  in  this  case  this  authority 
must  have  emanated  from  certain  civilians 
named  for  this  purpose  by  the  emperors. 
See  Hugo,  1.  c.  Moreover,  may  not  the 
passage  of  Suetonius,  in  the  Lifeot  Califfula, 
where  he  says  that  the  emperor  would  no 
loDger  permit  the  civilians  to  give  their  ad- 
vice, mean  that  Caligula  entertained  the 
desicn  of  suppressing  this  institution  ?  See, 
on  this  passsffe,  the  Themis,  vol.  xi.,  p.  17, 
36.  Our  auuor,  not  being  acquainted  with 
Uie  opinions  opposed  to  Heineccius,  has 
not  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject. — ^W. 

p.  162.~*  The  work  of  Gains,  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  furnishes  us 
with  some  information  on  this  subject. 
The  disputes  which  rose  between  these  two 
sects  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous. 
Gaius  avows  himself  a  disciple  of  Sabinus 
and  of  Caius.  Compare  Hugo,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
106— W. 

P.  162. — t  This  word  has  never  existed. 
Cujacius  is  the  author  of  it,  who  read  the 
words  terns  condi  in  Servius,  ad  Virg.  her- 
ciscandi,  to  which  he  gave  an  erroneous 
interpretation . — ^W. 

p.  162— t  We  possess  (since  1824) 
some  interesting  infonnation  as  to  the  fra- 
ming of  the  Theodosian  Code,  and  its  rati- 
fication at  Rome  in  the  year  438.  M. 
Closius,  now  professor  at  Dorpat  in  Russia, 
and  M.  Peyron,  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Turin,  have  discovered,  the  one  at  Milan, 
the  other  at  Turin,  a  great  part  of  the  first 
five  books  of  the  Code,  which  were  wanting, 
and,  besides  this,  the  reports  (^ta)  of  the 
sitting  of  the  senate  at  Rome,  m  which  the 
Code  was  published,  in  the  year  after  the 
marriage  of  Valentinian  III.  Among  these 
pieces  are  the  constitutions  which  nominate 
commissioners  for  the  formation  of  the 
Code ;  and  though  there  are  many  points 
of  considerable  obscurity  in  these  docu- 
ments, they  communicate  many  facts  rela- 
tive to  this  legislation. 

1.  That  Tbeodosius  designed  a  great 
reform  in  the  legislation,  te  add  to  the 
Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  codes  all  the 
new  constitutions  from  Constantine  to  his 
own  day ;  and  to  frame  a  second  code  for 
common  use,  with  extracts  from  the  three 
codes,  and  from  the  works  of  the  civil 
lawyers.  All  laws  either  abrogated  or 
fallen  into  disuse  were  to  be  noted  under 
their  proper  heads. 

2.  An  ordinance  was  issued  in  429  to 
form  a  commission  for  this  purpose,  of  nine 
persons,  of  which  Antiochus,  as  qusstor 


and  prttfecttts,  was  president.    A  i 
commission  of  sixteen  members  was  issued 
in  435  under  the  same  president. 

3.  A  code,  which  we  possess  under  the 
name  of  Codex  Theodosianus,  was  finished 
in  438,  published  in  the  East,  in  an  ordi- 
nance addressed  to  the  pratorian  pnefect* 
Florentinus,  and  intended  to  be  published 
in  the  West. 

4.  Before  it  was  published  in  the  West, 
Valentinian  submitted  it  to  the  senate. 
There  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate,  which  closed  with  loud  acclamations 
and  gratulations.  From  Wamkonig,  His- 
toire  du  Droit  Romain,  p.  1 69.  Wenck  has* 
published  this  work,  Codicis  Theodnsiani 
iibri  priores,  Leipsi^,  1826. — ^M. 

P.  162.— -4  Closius  of  Tubingen  com- 
municated to  M.  Wamkoniff  the  two  fol- 
lowing constitutions  of  the  Emperor  Cod- 
stentine,  which  he  discovered  in  the  Amr 
brosian  library  at  Milan : 

I.  Imper.  Coostantinus  Aug.,  ad  Max* 
imium  Prsf.  PnBtorio. 

Perpetuas  prudentum  contentiones  enien 
cupientes,  Ulpiani  ac  Pauli,  in  Papinianum 
notas,  qui  dum  ingenii  laudem  sectantur, 
non  Um  corrisere  eum  quam  depravars 
maluerunt,  aboTeri  precepimos.  Dat  III.» 
Kalend.  Octob.,  et  Const.,  Coos.,  et  Cri^ 
(821). 

Idem  Aug.,  ad  Maximium  Praf.  Pnet 

Universa,  qu«  scripturs  Pauli  continent 
tur,  recepte  auctoritete  firmanda  sunt,  et 
oifini  veoeratione  celebranda.  Ideoqoe  sea 
tentiarum  libros  plenissimlk  luce  et  perfec 
tissimlk  elocutione  et  justissim&  juris  ratione 
succinctos  iniudiciis  prolatos  valere  miDimd 
dubitetur.  Dat.  V.,  Kalend.  Oct,  Trevir., 
Const.,  et  Max.  Coss.  (327).— W. 

P.  164.—*  The  word  novdacrax  was 
formerly  in  common  use.  See  the  preface 
to  Aulua  Gellias.— W. 

P.  165. — *  Gibbon  is  mistaken  with 
regard  to  Valla,  who,  though  he  inveighs 
asainst  the  barbarous  style  of  the  civilians 
of  his  own  dsy,  lavishes  the  highest  praise 
on  the  admirable  purity  of  the  languai^  of 
the  ancient  writers  on  civil  law.  (M. 
Wamkonig  quotes  a  long  passage  of  Ya!^A 
in  justification  of  this  observation.)  Sine:/ 
his  time,  this  truth  has  been  recognised  l** 
men  of  the  hiahest  eminence,  such  ss  Eias 
mus,  David  Hume,  and  Runkhenius.— W. 

P.  165. — t  Seditiosum,  in  the  laogoage 
of  Justinian,  means,  not  seditious,  but  dis- 
puted,—W. 

P.  166. — *  Among  the  works  which 
have  been  recovered,  by  the  persevering 
and  successful  endeavours  of  M.  Mai  and 
his  followers  to  trace  the  imperfectly  erased 
characters  of  the  ancient  writers  on  these 
Palimpsesto,  Gibbon,  at  this  period  of  hi 
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laboon,  would  hftte  haitod  with  delight  the 
rocoveiy  of  the  lostiiutes  of  Geius,  and  the 
fragments  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  pub- 
lished by  M.  Peyion  of  Turin.— M. 

P.  166.r-|  Savigny,  vol.  iii.,  p.  88,  69, 
examinee  and  rejects  the  whole  stoiy.  See 
likewise  Hallam,  toI.  iii.,  p.  514. — M. 

P.  168.—*  Gibbon,  diYidinff  the  Insti- 
tutes into  four  pans,  considers  the  appendix 
of  the  criminal  law  in  the  last  title  aa  a 
fourth  part.— W. 

P.  168.— t  Since  the  time  of  Gibbon, 
the  House  of  Peers  has  been  more  than 
doubled :  it  is  above  400,  exclusive  of  the 
spiritual  peers:  a  wise  policy  to  increase 
the  patrician  order  in  proportion  to  the 
general  increase  of  the  nation. — ^M. 

P.  169. — *  The  newly-discovered  Insti- 
tutes of  Gains  name  one  nation  in  which 
the  same  power  was  vested  in  the  parent. 
Nee  me  piaeterit  Gialatamm  gentem  credere, 
in  potestate  parentum  liberos  esse.  Gaii 
Instit ,  edU.  1824,  p.  257.— M. 

P.  169.— t  AU  this  is  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  Roman  character. — ^W. 

P.  169.— ^t  Tliis  parental  power  was 
strictly  confined  to  the  Roman  citizen. 
The  foreigner,  or  he  who  had  only  jus  Latii, 
did  not  possess  it.  If  a  Roman  citizen  un- 
knowingly married  a  Latin  or  a  foreign  wife, 
he  did  not  possess  this  power  over  his  son, 
because  the  son,  following  the  legal  con- 
dition of  the  mother,  was  not  a  Roman  citi- 
zen. A  man,  however,  alleging  aufficient 
cause  for  bis  ignorance,  might  raise  both 
mother  and  child  to  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Gains,  p.  30. — ^M. 

P.  169..—^  The  son  of  a  family  sold  by 
his  father  did  not  become  in  every  respect 
a  alave :  he  was  sUtu  liber ;  that  is  to  say, 
on  paying  the  price  for  which  he  was  sold, 
he  became  entirely  free.  See  Hugo,  Hist., 
^  61— W. 

P.  172. — *  Montesquieu  relates  and  ex- 
plains this  fact  in  a  different  manner.  Es- 
prit des  Loix,  1.  xvi.,  c.  16. — G. 

P.  174.—*  But  these  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  a  divorce  made  by  ju- 
iicial  authority. — Hugo. 

P.  174. — t  According  to  the  earlier  law 
(Gaii  Instit.,  p.  27),  a  man  might  many  his 
niece  on  the  brother*s,  not  on  the  sister's 
side.  The  Emperor  Claudius  set  the  ex- 
ample of  the  former.  In  the  Institutes, 
this  distinction  was  abolished,  and  both 
declared  illegal. — ^M. 

P.  175.—*  The  Edict  of  Constantino 
first  conferred  this  right;  for  Augustus 
had  prohibited  the  taking  as  a  concubine  a 
woman  who  might  be  taken  as  a  wife ;  and 
if  maniage  too^  place  afterward,  thia  mar- 
riage made  no  change  in  the  righta  of  the 
children  bom  before  it :  recourse  was  then 


had  to  adoption,  properly  called  airogation^ 


P.  175.— t  See,  however,  the  two  frag- 
menta  of  lawa  in  the  newly-discovered  ex- 
tracta  firom  the  Theodoeian  Code,  published 
by  M.  A.  Peyroo,  at  Turin.  By  the  first 
law  of  Constantine,  the  legitimate  offspring 
could  alone  inherit :  wh^  there  were  no- 
near  legitimate  relative,  the  inheritancoL 
went  to  the  fiscus.  The  son  of  a  certain 
Licinianus,  who  had  inherited  his  father's 
property  under  the  supposition  that  he  was 
legitimate,  and  had  been  promoted  to  a 
place  of  dignity,  was  to  be  degraded,  his 
property  confiscated,  himself  punished  with 
stripes  and  imprisonment.  By  the  second, 
all  persons,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  sei^ 
ators,  perfectissimi,  decemvirs,  were  to  he- 
declared  infamous,  and  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  Roman  law,  if  bom  ex  ancillA,  vel 
ancills  filiA,  vel  liberti,  vel  liberty  filiA, 
siye  RomanA  fact&,  sou  Latini,  vel  scasnicar 
filift,  vel  ex  tabemarift,  vel  ex  tabemari» 
filii,  vel  humili  vel  abjectft,  vel  lenonis,  aut 
arenarii  fiUA»  vel  qusB  mercimoniis  publicie 
pnafuit.  Whatever  a  fond  father  had  con- 
ferred on  such  children  was  revoked,  and. 
either  restored  to  the  legitimate  children,. 
or  confiscated  to  the  state ;  the  mothers, 
who  were  guilty  of  thus  poisoning  the  minds 
of  the  fathers,  were  to  be  put  to  the  torture 
(tormentis  subici  jubemus).  The  unfortu- 
nate son  of  Licinianus,  it  appears  firom  this 
second  law,  having  fled,  had  been  taken,, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  kept  in  chains  to- 
work  in  the  Gryneceum  at  Carthage.  Cod. 
Theodos.,  ab.  A.  Pcyron,  87-90.— M. 

P.  175. — t  Gibbon  accuses  the  civilians- 
of  having  "  rashly  fixed  the  age  of  puberty 
at  twelve  or  fourteen  yean.'*  It  waa  not 
so ;  before  Justinian,  no  law  existed  on  this 
subject.  Ulpian  relates  the  discussions 
which  took  place  on  this  point  amons  the 
different  sects  of  civilians.  See  the  Insti- 
tutes, 1.  i.,  tit.  22,  and  the  fragmenta  of 
Ulpian.  Nor  was  the  curatorship  obligatory 
for  all  minors. — W. 

P.  176. — *  On  the  duo  jugera,  compare- 
Niebuhr,  vol.  i.,  p.  387. — nL. 

P^  176.— t  Gibbon  acknowledges,  in  the 
former  note,  the  obscurity  of  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  res  mancipi.  The  interpret- 
ers who  preceded  him  are  not  agreed  on. 
this  point,  one  of  the  most  difiicult  in  the- 
ancient  BLoman  law.  The  conclusions  of 
Hume,  of  which  the  suthor  here  speaks,  aro- 
grounded  on  false  assumptions.  Gibbon 
had  conceived  very  inaccurate  notions  of 
Froperty  smong  the  Romana,  and  those  of 
many  authors  in  the  present  dav  are  not 
lees  erroneous.  We  thmk  it  ri^t,  in  this- 
place,  to  develop  the  system  of  property 
among  the  Romans,  as  the  result  of  tha 
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«Uidy  of  tbtt  extant  on^inal  autlMnliet  on 
ihe  ancient  law,  and  aa  it  has  been  demon- 
«knited,  recogniaed,  and  adopted  by  the 
moat  learned  ezpoaitora  of  the  Roman  law. 
Beaidea  the  authorities  fonnerly  knoivB, 
such  aa  the  Fngmenta  of  Ulpian,  t.  xiz., 
end  t.  i.,  ^  Itt.  Theoph.,  Fanph.,  i.,  6.»  4 
4»  may  be  consulted  the  Institutes  of  Gaios^ 
I,  4  61,  and  ii.,  ^  40,  et  seqq. 

The  Roman  laws  protected  all  piopeity 
acquired  in  a  lawful  manner.  They  im- 
-poaed  on  those  viho  had  tntaded  it  tho  ob* 
ligation  of  making  restitation  and  rspanttoa 
of  all  damage  cauaed  by  that  invasion;  they 
punished  it,  moreover,  in  manv  caaes,  by  a 
pecuniary  fine.  But  they  did  not  always 
gfant  a  recovery  against  the  third  penon, 
who  bad  becomo  booA  fide  poaasssea  of  the 
•property.  He  who  had  obtained  possession 
of  a  thinff  belonging  to  another,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  prior  righu  of  that  peraon, 
maintained  the  posaession.  The  law  had 
•ezpreasly  determined  those  caaes  in  which 
it  permitted  property  to  be  reclaimed  from 
en  innocent  possessor.  In  these  cases 
posaession  had  the  chaiactera  of  absolote 
proprietorship,  called  mencipium,  jus  Qniii- 
tium.  To  possess  this  right,  it  waa  not 
suAcient  to  have  entered  into  possession 
of  the  thinff  m  any  numnsr;  the  acqniaition 
was  bound  to  have  the  chsracter  of  pub- 
licity, which  waa  given  by  the  obeerration 
-of  solemn  forma,  prescribed  by  the  laws,  or 
'ths  uninterrupted  exercise  ofproprietorriiip 
luring  a  certain  time :  the  Roman  eitizen 
alone  could  acquire  thia  pgropnetorahip. 
Every  other  kind  of  poesession,  which  might 
-be  named  ionerfect  proprietorahip,  waa 
called  "in  boms  habere."  It  was  not  till 
after  the  time  of  Cicero  thst  the  general 
name  of  Dominiom  was  given  to  ail  pvo^ 
prietorahip. 

It  was,  then,  the  publicity  which  consti- 
tuted the  distinctive  character  of  abaolute 
dominion.  Thia  publicity  was  grounded 
on  the  mode  of  acquieition,  which  the  mod- 
ems have  called  Civil  (Modi  adqoirendi 
Cif  ilea).  Theae  modes  of  acquisition  were, 
1.  Mancipium  or  mancipatio,  which  waa 
nothing  but  the  aotemn  delivering  ovei^of 
the  thing  in  the  presence  of  a  determinate 
number  of  witnesaea  and  a  public  officer :  it 
^aa  from  this,  probably,  that  proprietorship 
was  named,  3.  In  jure  cessio,  which  was  a 
solemn  delivering  over  before  the  pr»tor. 
3.  Adjudicatio,  made  by  a  judge,  in  a  case 
of  partition.  4.  Lex,  which  comprehended 
modes  of  acquiring  in  particular  cases  de- 
termined by  law ;  probably  the  law  of  the 
xii.  tables;  for  instance,  the  wub  eorond 
emptio  and  the  Ugatum.  5.  Usus,  called 
afterward  usucapio,  and  by  the  modene 
^prescription.    This  was  only  a  year  for 


oMvaablse,  two  yevs  for  things  not  nwvs 
able.  Its  primary  object  waa  altogether 
difibreot  firom  that  of  preecription  in  the 
present  day.  It  waa  originally  introdoeed 
m  order  to  tranafoim  te  aimple  poeaesaion 
of  a  thing  (in  bonia  baben)  into  Roman  pro- 
prietorship. The  public  and  unintemipted 
peeaeaaion  of  a  thing,  enjoyed  for  the  space 
of  one  or  two  years,  waa  aufficieot  to  make 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ci^of 
Rome  to  whom  the  thing  belonged.  Tlus 
last  mode  of  acquisition  completed  the  sys- 
tem of  civil  acquisitions,  by  legaliiii^,  as 
it  wsre,  every  other  kind  of  scqnisitioB 
which  waa  not  eonfened  fimn  the  com- 
mencement bj  the  Joa  Quirittom.  V. 
Ulpian,  Fragm.  i.,  ^  16.  Gaiua,  ii.,  ^  14. 
We  believe,  according  to  Oaiua,  ^  4S,  that 
this  usucaption  was  extended  to  the  caae 
where  a  thing  had  been  acquired  from  • 
person  not  the  real  proprietor ;  and  that, 
according  to  the  time  preaeribed,  it  gave  to 
the  poaaessor  the  Roman  pioprietonhqi. 
But  thia  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the 
original  deaign  of  this  Institution.  Cato- 
mm  etism  earum  renmi  usucapio  nobis  corn- 
petit,  quw  non  a  domino  nohis  tradiia  foerint, 
simodoeasbonftfideaoceperinma.  Oaina, 
1.  ii.,  ^  48. 
Aa  to  things  of  smaller  vakie,  or  those 
hich  it  was  difficult  to  dielingviah  fton 
each  other,  the  eolemnities  of  whieh  we 
speak  were  not  reqniaite  to  obtain  Isgai 
proprietorahip.  In  thie  caee  aimple  delivery 
waesuiBcient 

In  proportion  to  die  aggrmidixement  of 
the  republic,  this  latter  principle  becsmo 
more  tmpottant  from  the  incresse  of  the 
commerce  and  wealth  of  the  state.  It  was 
neoeeoary  to  know  what  were  those  things 
of  which  abaolnte  property  might  be  ao- 
qoued  by  eimple  deliveSpy,  and  what,  on  the 
contrary,  thoae,  the  acquieition  of  which 
must  be  sanotioned  by  these  sdeoanities. 
This  question  was  necessarily  to  be  decided 
by  a  general  rule ;  and  it  ia  this  mle  which 
estabfiahee  the  diettnetion  between  rea  man- 
jcipi  and  nee  maneipi,  a  distinction  about 
wnich  the  opiniona  of  modem  civiliana  dilier 
to  much  that  there  are  above  ten  confiictiag 
ayatema  on  the  aubject.  The  syetem  whin 
accords  best  with  a  aound  interpretation  of 
the  Roman  lawa,  ia  that  proposed  by  M. 
Trekel  of  Hamburg,  and  etitl  farther  de- 
veloped by  M.  Hugo,  who  has  extracted  it 
in  the  Magaxine  of  Civil  law,  vol.  ii.,  p.  7. 
This  ia  the  system  now  almost  oniveraally 
adopted.  Res  maneipi  (bv  contraction  for 
mancipii)  were  thin^  of  which  the  abaolote 
property  (Jos  Qoiritiom)  might  be  scquired 
only  by  the  solemnities  mentioned  above, 
at  leaat  hv  that  of  mancipation,  which  waa, 
without  doQbt,  the  moot  easy  and  the  ] 
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hmhI.  Gftiiu,  ii.,  ^  85.  As  for  oHier 
tkingSy  the  acqaisition  of  which  was  not 
mbject  to  these  fonns,  in  order  to  confer 
absolute  right,  they  were  called  res  nee 
mancipi.    See  Ulpian,  Fragm.  zix.,  4 1  *  3, 7. 

Ulpian  and  Varro  enumerate  the  different 
kinds  of  res  mancipi.  Their  enumerations 
do  not  quite  agree ;  and  various  methods 
of  reconciling  them  have  been  attempted. 
The  authority  of  Ulpian,  however,  who 
wrote  as  a. civilian,  ought  to  have  the  greater 
weight  on  this  subject. 

Bat  why  are  these  things  alone  res  man- 
eipi  1  This  is  one  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  most  frequently  agitated,  and  on 
vrfaich  the  opinions  of  civilians  are  most 
divided,  m.  Hugo  has  resolved  it  in 
the  most  natural  and  satisfactory  manner. 
"  All  things  which  were  easily  known  in- 
dividually, which  were  of  great  value,  with 
which  the  Romans  were  acquainted,  and 
which  they  hichly  appreciated,  were  res 
mancipi  Of  oTd  mancipation  or  some  other 
solemn  form  was  required  for  the  acquisition 
of  these  things,  on  account  of  their  impor- 
tance. Mancipation  served  to  prove  their 
acquisition,  because  they  were  easily  dis- 
tinguished one  from  the  other."  On  this 
great  historical  discussion  consult  the  Mag- 
azine of  Civil  Law  by  M.  Hugo,  vol.  it, 
p.  87,  38.  The  dissertation  of  M.  J.  M. 
Zacharin,  de  Rebus  Mancipi  Conjecturv, 
ID.  1 1,  Lipsis,  1807.  The  History  of  Civil 
jUw  by  M.  Hu^;  and  my  Institutionee 
Inris  Romsni  Pnvati,  p.  166,  110. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  all 
Aittgs  are  ree  nee  mancipi,  the  res  mancipi 
are  me  exception  to  this  principle. 

The  prtttors  changed  the  system  of  prop- 
erty by  allowing  a  person,  wno  had  a  thing 
in  bonis,  the  nght  to  recover  before  the 
prescribed  term  of  ttaucaption  had  conferred 
mbsohite  proprietorship.  (PauUana  in  rem 
actio).  JusUnian  went  still  farther,  in  times 
when  there  was  no  longer  any  distinction 
between  a  Roman  citizen  and  a  strauj^. 
He  granted  the  right  of  recovering  all  things 
which  bad  been  acquired,  whether  by  what 
vrere  called  civil  or  natural  modes  of  acqui- 
sition, Cod.,  I.  vii.,  t.  85,  31.  And  he  so 
altered  the  theory  of  Gains  in  his  Institutes, 
ii.,  1,  that  no  trace  remains  of  the  doctrine 
taught  by  that  civilian. — ^W. 

P.  179. — *  Gibbon  has  smgular  notions 
on  the  provisions  of  Novell,  crv.,  c.  8,  4, 
which  probably  he  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand.—W. 

P.  180. — *  It  is  not  at  all  applicable  to 
the  Roman  system  of  contracts,  even  if  it 
were  allowed  to  be  good. — M. 

P.  180. — t  Simple  agreements  (pacta) 
formed  as  valid  an  obligation  as  a  solemn 
contract.    Only  an  action,  or  the  light  to 
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a'  direct  judicial  proaecutfon,  was  not  per- 
mitted in  eveiy  case  of  compact  In  all 
other  respects,  the  judge  was  bound  to 
maintain  an  agreement  made  by  pactum. 
The  stipulation  was  a  form  common  to 
every  kind  of  agreement,  by  which  the  right 
of  sction  was  ffiven  to  this. — W. 

P.  180.— t  This  is  enroneously  called 
«<  benefits.**  Gibbon  enumerates  various 
kinds  of  contracts,  of  which  some  alone  are 
properly  called  benefits. — ^W. 

P.  181.—*  The  raal  nature  of  the  fenras 
unciarium  has  been  proved :  it  amoi^ted 
in  a  year  of  twelve  months  to  ten  per  cent. 
See,  in  the  Magazine  of  Civil  Law  by  M. 
Hugo,  vol.  v.,  p.  180,  184,  an  article  of 
M.  Schrader,  followiog  up  the  conjectures 
of  Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  481. 
— W. 

Compare  a  very  clear  account  of  this 
question  m  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Treven 
Twiss's  Epitome  of  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
857.— M. 

P.  188.—*  Hugo  (Histoiro  du  Droit  Re- 
main, torn,  i.,  p.  884)  concun  with  Gib- 
bon.   See  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.,  p.  318. — ^M. 

P.  197.—*  He  killed  a  Uon.  His  eyes 
were  put  out  by  the  timid  Justm.  Pere- 
deus  requesting  an  interview,  Justin  sub- 
stituted two  patricians,  whom  the  blmded 
barbarian  stabbed  to  the  heart  with  t«vo 
concealed  daggers.  See  Le  Beau,  vol.  x., 
p.  99.— M. 

P.  908. — *  Compare  the  admirable 
sketch  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Latin  lan- 
ffuaffe  and  the  formation  of  the  Italian  in 
HalTam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.,  p.  817, 
889— M. 

P.  805.-^*  See  Beekman,  Hist,  of  In- 
ventions, vol.  i.,  p.  819. — M. 

P.  818. — *  It  certainlv  sppean  diflicak 
to  extract  a  prediction  of  the  perpetual  in- 
dependence of  the  Arabs  from  the  text  in 
Genesis,  which  would  have  received  aa 
ample  fulfilment  during  centuries  of  unin- 
▼aaed  freedom.  But  the  disputants  appear 
to  -forget  the  inseparable  connexion  in  the 
prediction  between  die  wild,  the  Bedoween 
habits  of  the  Ismaelttes,  with  their  national 
independence.  The  stationary  and  civil- 
ized descendant  of  Ismael  forfeited,  as  it 
were,  his  birthright,  and  ceased  to  be  a 
genuine  son  of  the  "wild  man."  The 
phrase,  "dwelling  in  the  presence  of  his 
brethren,"  is  interpreted  by  Rosenmiiller 
(in  loc.)  and  othera,  according  to  the  He- 
brew geography,  "  to  the  East**  of  his  breth- 
ren, the  legitimate  race  of  Abraham. — ^M. 

P.  818. — ^t  Abrahah,  according  to  some 
accounts,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tak- 
soam,  who  reigned  seventeen  yean;  his 
brother  Mascouh,  who  vras  shiin  in  battle 
against  the.Penians,  twelve.     But  this 
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chronologx  is  ineconciUble  with  the  Ara- 
bian conquests  of  Nushirvan  the  Great. 
Either  Self,  or  his  son  Maadi  Karb,  was  the 
native  prince  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
Persians.  St.  Martin,  vol.  x.,  p.  78.  See 
likewise  Johannsen,  Hist.  Yemanse. — ^M. 

P.  212. — t  Persarmenia  was  long  main- 
tained in  peace  by  the  tolerant  administia^ 
tion  of  Mejej,  prince  of  the  Gnounians.  On 
his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  a  persecutor, 
a  Persian,  named  Ten-Schahpour,  who  at- 
tempted to  propagate  Zoroastrianism  by 
violence.  Nusmrvan,  on  an  appeal  to  the 
throne  by  the  Armenian  clergy,  replaced 
Ten-Scbiahpour  in  552,  by  Veschnas-Vah- 
ram.  The  new  marzban  or  goTemor  was 
instructed  to  repress  the  bigoted  Magi  in 
their  persecutions  of  the  Armenians,  but 
the  Persian  converts  to  Christianity  were 
still  exposed  to  cruel  sufferings.  The  most 
distinguished  of  them,  Izdbouzid,  was  cru- 
cified at  Dovin  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
multitude.  The  fame  of  this  martyr  spread 
to  the  West.  Menander,  the  historian,  not 
only,  as  appears  by  a  fragment  publisheid  bv 
Mai,  related  this  event  in  his  history,  but, 
according  to  M.  St.  Martin,  wrote  a  tragedy 
on  the  subject.  This,  however,  is  an  un- 
warrantable inference  from  the  phrase  rpa- 
yodiav  ^ifitvoft  which  merely  means  that 
ne  related  the  tragic  event  in  his  history. 
An  epigram  on  the  same  subject,  preserved 
in  the  Anthology,  Jacobs's  Anth.  jPalat.,  i., 
37,  belongs  to  the  historian.  Yet  Armenia 
remained  in  peace  under  the  government 
of  Veschnas-Vahram  and  his  successor  Va- 
laidat.  The  tyranny  of  his  successor  Su- 
rana  led  to  the  inaunection  under  Vartao, 
the  Mamiffonian,  who  revenged  the  death 
of  his  broUier  on  the  marzban  Surena,  sur- 
prised Dovin,  and  put  to  the  sword  the  tov- 
emor,  the  soldiers,  and  the  Magians.  Ftom 
St.  Martin,  vol.  x.,  p.  79  to  89.— M. 

P.  213.—*  Malathiah.  It  waa  in  the 
lesser  Armenia. — M. 

P.  213. — t  This  circumstance  rests  on 
'the  statements  of  Evagrius  and  Theophy- 
lact  Simocatta.  They  are  not  of  sufficient 
authority  to  establish  a  fact  so  improbable. 
St.  Martin,  vol.  x.,  p.  140.— M. 

P.  215.—*  He  is  generally  called  Baha- 
ram  Choubeen,  BaWam,  the  stick-like^ 
probably  from  his  appearance.  Malcolm, 
vol.  i.,  p.  120.— M. 

P.  215. — t  The  Persian  historians  say, 
that  Hormouz  entreated  his  general  to  in- 
crease his  numbers ;  but  Baluiram  replied, 
that  eiperience  had  taught  him  that  it  was 
the  quality,  not  the  numbers  of  soldiers, 
which  gave  success.  *  *  *  No  man  in  his 
army  was  under  forty  years,  and  none  above 
fifty.     Malcolm,  vol.  i.,  p.  121. — M. 

P.  216.—*  Yet  Theophylact  seems  to 


have  seized  the  i^iportanity  to  indnfas  U^ 
propensity  for  writing  orations;  and  the 
orations  read  rather  like  those  of  a  Greciaa 
sophist  than  of  an  Eastern  assembly. — ^BiL 

P.  217. — *  Malcolm  concurs  in  ascri- 
bing his  death  to  Bandawee  (Bindoes),  vol. 
i.,  p.  123.  The  Eastern  writers  genera]^ 
impute  the  crime  to  the  uncles.  St.  Martin, 
vol.  X.,  p.  300.— M. 

P.  217. — t  The  Armenians  adhered  to- 
Chosroes.     St.  Martin,  vol.  x.,  p.  312. — ^M. 

P.  218.—*  Accoiding  to  Mirkhond  and 
the  Oriental  writers,  Bahram  received  the 
daughter  of  the  Khakan  in  marriage,  and 
commanded  a  body  of  Turks  in  an  invasioa 
of  Persia.  Some  say  that  be  was  assassi- 
nated :  Malcolm  adopts  the  opinion  that  he 
was  poisoned.  His  sister  Gourdieh,  the- 
companion  of  his  flight,  is  celebrated  in  the 
Shah  Nameh.  She  was  afterward  one  o£ 
the  wives  of  Chosroes.  St.  Martin,  voL 
x.,  p.  331.— M. 

P.  218.— t  Concerning  Nisibis,  see  St. 
Martin  and  his  Annenian  authorities,  vol. 
X.,  p.  332,  and  M^moires  sur  I'Arm^e^ 
torn,  i.,  p.  25. — ^M. 

P.  219.—*  St.  Martin  thinks  that  they 
were  first  written  in  Syriac,  and  then  trans- 
lated into  the  bad  Greek  in  which  they  ap- 
pear, vol.  X.,  p.  334. — M. 

P.  219.— t  Compare  M.  Von  Hammer's 
preface  to  and  poem  of  Schirin,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  various  Persian 
poems,  of  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tract the  essence  in  his  own  work. — ^M. 

P.  220.—*  Compare  throughout  Schlo- 
zer,  Nordische  Geschichte,  p.  362-^73. — 
M. 

P.  229.— »  See  Hist  of  Jew^  vol.  iii.^ 
p.  240.— M. 

P.  230.—*  The  ruins  of  these  scenes  of 
Khoosroo's  magnificence  have  been  visited 
by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter.  At  the  ruins  of  Tokht 
i  Bostan,  he  saw  a  gorgeous  picture  of  a 
hunt,  singularly  illustrative  of  this  passage. 
Travels,  vol.  li.,  p.  204.  Kisra  Shirene, 
which  he  afterward  examined,  appears  to- 
have  been  the  palace  of  Dastagerd.  VoL 
ii.,  p.  173-175.— M. 

P.  231. — *  Khoosroo  Purveez  was  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Karasoo  river 
when  he  received  the  letter  of  Mohammed. 
He  tore  the  letter  and  threw  it  into  the 
Karasoo.  For  this  action,  the  moderate 
author  of  the  Zeenut-uI-Tuarikh  calls  him  a. 
vnretch,  and  rejoices  in  all  his  subsequent 
misfortunes.  These  impressions  still  exist. 
I  remarked  to  a  Mersian,  when  encamped 
near  the  Kazasoo,  in  1800,  that  the  banks 
were  very  high,  which  must  make  it  diffi* 
cult  to  apply  its  waters  to  irrigation.  '*  It. 
once  fertilized  the  whole  country,"  said  the 
zealous  Mohammedan,  "but  its  channel 
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^Rink  with  horror  ^m  its  banks,  when  that 
■madman,  Khoosroo,  threw  our  holy  Proph- 
et's letter  into  its  stream ;  which  has  ever 
since  been  accursed  and  useless."  Mai- 
xolm's  Persia,  toI.  i.,  p.  126. — M. 

P.  235.—*  D'Anvibe  (Mem.  de  TAcad. 
Ides  Insc.,  torn,  zxxii.,  p.  560)  laboured  to 
prove  the  identity  of  these  two  cities ;  but, 
according  to  M.  St.  Martin,  vol.  zi.,  p.  97, 
not  with  perfect  soccess.  Onrmiah,  called 
Ariema  m  the  ancient  Pehlvi  books,  is 
considered,  both  by  the  followers  of  Zoro- 
aster and  by  the  Mohammedans,  as  his 
birthplace.  It  is  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  Aderbidjan. — M. 

P.  236.—*  Now  the  Sihan.— M. 

P.  237. — *  Moses  of  Chorene  speaks  of 
an  invasion  of  Armenia  by  the  Khazars  in 
the  second  century,  1.  ii.,  c.  62.  M.  St. 
Martin  suspects  them  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Hunnish  nation  of  the  Acatires  or  Affaz- 
jsires.  They  are  called  by  the  Greek  his- 
torians, Eastern  Turks ;  like  the  Madiars 
and  other  Hannish  or  Finnish  tribes,  they 
had  probably  received  some  admizture  from 
the  genuine  Tuikish  races.  Ibn.  Hankal 
J(Oriental  Geography)  says  that  their  lan- 

Sage  was  like  the  Bulgarian,  and  considers 
)m  a  people  of  Finnish  or  Hunnish  race. 
Klaproth,  Tabl.  Hist,  p.  268-273.  Abel 
Remusat,  Rech.  sur  les  Lancues  Tartares, 
torn,  i.,  p.  315,  316.  St.  Martin,  vol.  zi., 
p.  115.— M. 

P.  239. — *  Macdonald  Kinneir  places 
Dastagerd  at  Kasr  e  Shirm,  the  palace  of 
Sirs  on  the  banks  of  the  Diala  between 
Holwan  and  Kanabee.  Kinneir,  Geograph. 
Mem.,  p.  806.^M. 

P.  240. — *  The  Schirin  of  Persian  poe- 
tiy.  The  love  of  Chosru  and  Schirin  rivals 
in  Persian  romance  that  of  Joseph  with 
Zuleika  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  of  Solomon 
with  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  that  of  Mej- 
noun  and  Leila.  The  number  of  Persian 
poems  on  the  subject  may  be  seen  in  M. 
Von  Hammer*s  preface  to  his  poem  of 
Schirin. — ^M. 

P.  240. — ^t  His  name  was  Kabad  (as 
appears  ^m  an  official  letter  in  the  Paschal 
Ohronich,  p.  402).  St  Martin  considers 
the  name  Siroes.  Schiroui'eh  or  Schirwey, 
derived  from  the  word  schir,  royal.  St. 
Martin,  zi.,  163.— M. 

P.  240. — t  According  to  Le  Beau,  this 
massacre  vras  perpetrated  at  Mahuza  in 
Babylonia,  not  in  the  presence  of  Chosroes. 
The  S3rTian  historian,  Thomas  of  Maraga, 

E'res  Chosroes  twenty- four  sons;   Mirk- 
nd  (translated  by  De  Sacy),  fifteen ;  the 
inedited  Modjmel-alte-warikh,  agreeing  with 
-Gibbon,  eighteen,  with  their  names.    Le 
Bean  and  St  Martin,  zi.,  146.— M. 
P.  240. — ^  The  Mohammedans  show  no 


mora  charity  towards  the  memory  of  Chos- 
roes or  Elhoosroo  Purveez.  All  hit  re- 
verses are  ascribed  to  the  just  indignation 
of  God,  upon  a  monarch  who  had  dared 
with  impious  and  accursed  hands  to  tear 
the  letter  of  the  Holy  Prophet  Mohammed. 
Compare  note  »,  p.  231 . — M. 

p.  241.—*  Yet  Gibbon  himself  places 
the  flight  and  death  of  Yesdeeud  III.,  the 
last  king  of  Persia,  in  651.  The  iamous 
era  of  Yesdegird  dates  from  this  accession, 
June  16,  632.— M. 

p.  241.— t  M.  Mai,  Script  Vet.  Nova 
Collectio,  vol.  i.,  pt.  2,  p.  223,  has  added 
some  lines,  but  no  clear  sense  can  be  made 
out  of  the  fragment. — M. 

P.  241. — t  If  the  clergy  imposed  upon 
the  kneeling  and  penitent  emperor  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  provocation  was  not  wanting ; 
for  how  many  of  them  had  been  eyewit- 
nesses of,  perhaps  sufferers  in,  the  atrocities 
committeo  on  the  capture  of  the  city.  Yet 
we  have  no  authentic  account  of  gJ[eAt  se- 
verities ezercised  by  Herablius.  The  law 
of  Hadrian  was  re-enacted,  which  prohibited 
the  Jews  from  approaching  witnin  three 
miles  of  the  city ;  a  law  which,  in  the  pres- 
ent ezasperated  state  of  the  Christians, 
mishl  be  a  measure  of  security  or  meroy 
rather  than  of  oppression.  Milman,  Hist, 
of  Jews,  iii.,  242. — M. 

P.  243. — *  See  on  this  passage  Bishop 
Kaye,  Justin  Martyr,  p.  25. — M. 

P.  243. — t  Most  of  the  modem  writers 
who  have  closely  ezamined  this  subject,  and. 
who  will  not  be  suspected  of  any  theological 
bias,  Rosenmuller  on  Isaiah  iz.,  5,  and  on 
Psalm  zlv.,  7,  and  Bertholdt,  Christologia 
Jadeorum,  c.  zz.,  rightly  ascribe  much 
higher  notions  of  the  Messiah  to  the  Jews. 
In  fact,  the  dispute  seems  to  rest  on  the 
notion  that  there  was  a  definite  and  author- 
ized notion  of  the  Messiah  among  the  Jews, 
whereas  it  was  probably  so  vague  as  to 
admit  every  shaae  of  difference,  from  the 
vulvar  ezpectation  of  a  mero  temporal  king, 
to  ue  philosophic  notion  of  an  emanation 
firom  the  Deity. — ^M. 

P.  243.— t  The  distmct  allusion  to  the 
facts  related  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the 
Gospel,  in  a  work,  evidently  written  about 
tiie  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  Ascensio 
Isain,  edited  by  Archbishop  Lawrence, 
seems  convincing  evidence  that  they  are 
integral  parts  of  the  authentic  Christian 
history. — M. 

P.  244.—*  Surely  the  eztinction  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  community,  related  from 
Mosheim  by  Gibbon  himself  (c.  zv),  ac- 
counts both  simpler  and  naturally  for  the 
loss  of  a  composition  which  had  become 
of  no  use ;  nor  does  it  follow  that  ih»  Greek 
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Gotpel  of  Sl  MatUww  ii  ufuutkorixed. — 
M. 

P.  S4A.— •  Griesbach  useTts  that  all 
the  Greek  MSS.,  all  the  tnnalaton,  and 
all  the  Greek  fathers,  rapport  the  coimnon 
reading. — Nov.  Teat,  in  loc. — M. 

P.  S47.— *  It  should  be  5f.  Griesbach 
in  loc.  The  weight  of  authority  is  so  much 
against  the  common  reading  on  both  these 
points,  that  they  are  no  longer  ur^  by 
pmdent  controveriialittB.  "VS^nld  Gibbon^s 
deference  for  \he  first  of  pkUwopherM  have 
extended  to  all  Ida  theological  conclusions  T 
— K. 

P.  356.—*  1.  The  Oasis  of  Sivah  has 
been  visited  by  Mons.  Drovetti  and  Mr. 
Browne.  S.  The  little  Oasis,  that  of  £1 
Kassar,  was  visited  and  described  by  Bel- 
loni.  8.  The  great  Oasis,  and  its  splendid 
ruins,  have  been  well  described  in  the  irav- 
de  of  Sir  A.  Edmonstone.  To  these  must 
be  added  another  Western  Oasis,  also  vis- 
ited by  Sir  A.  £dmonstone<^-M. 

P.  m,—*  The  extent  to  which  Nesto- 
rian  Christiani^  prevailed  among  the  Tartar 
tribes  is  one  of  the  most  curious  ouestions 
in  Oriental  history.  M.  Schmidt  (Ges- 
chichte  der  Ost  Mongolen,  notes,  p.  883) 
upears  to  question  the  Christiani^  of  Ong 
Qisgfaan  and  his  Keraite  rabjects. — ^M. 

P.  372. — t  This  famous  monument,  the 
authenticity  of  which  many  have  attempted 
to  impeach,  rather  from  hatred  to  the  Jes- 
uits, by  whom  it  was  made  known,  than  by 
a  candid  examination  of  its  contents,  is  now 
generslly  considered  above  all  suspicion. 
The  Clunese  text  and  the  facts  which  it 
lelatea  are  cq^ly  strong  proofs  of  its  au- 
thenticity. This  monument  was  raised  ae 
a  memorial  of  the  establishment  of  Christi- 
ani^  in  China.  It  is  dated  the  year  1093 
of  the  era  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  Seleucids, 
A.D.  781,  in  the  time  of  the  Nestorian  pa- 
triarch Anan-jesu.  It  was  raised  by  lozd- 
bouzid,  priest  and  chorepiscopus  of  CAtttn- 
dan,  that  is,  of  the  capital  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  and  the  son  of  a  priest  who  came 
from  Balkh  in  Tokharistan.  Among  the 
various  arguments  which  may  be  uiged  in 
favour  of  the  authenticity  of  this  monument, 
and  which  has  not  yet  been  advanced,  may 
be  reckoned  the  name  of  the  priest  by  whom 
it  was  raised.  The  name  is  Persian,  and, 
at  the  time  the  monument  was  discovered, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  im- 
agined it;'  for  there  was  no  work  extant 
from  whence  the  knowledge  of  it  could  be 
derived.  I  do  not  believe  that,  even  since 
this  period,  any  book  has  been  published 
in  which  it  can  bo  found  a  second  time.  It 
is  vexy  celebrated  among  the  Armenians, 
and  is  derived  from  a  martyr,  a  Persian  by 
hirth,  of  the  loyal  race,  who  perished  to- 


wards the  middle  of  the  seventh  eentmy^ 
and  rendered  his  name  celebrated  amosfg 
the  Christisn  nations  of  the  Cast.  SL 
Martin,  vol.  i. ,  p.  69.  M.  Remosat  haa  als» 
strongly  expr^sed  his  conviction  of  the- 
anthenticity  of  this  monument.  Mdlai^ea 
Asiatiques,  pt.  i.,  p.  88.  D'Ohson,  in  Us 
History  of  the  Moguls,  concurs  in  this  view. 
Yet  M.  Schmidt  (Geschichte  der  Ost  Mon- 
golen, p.  884)  denies  that  there  is  any 
satisfactoiv  proof  that  such  a  monument 
was  ever  round  in  China,  or  that  it  was  not 
manufsctured  in  Europe.  But  if  the  Jes- 
uits had  attempted  such  a  forgery,  would  it 
not  have  been  more  adapted  to  further  their 
peculiar  views  ?^-M 

P.  374.—*  The  St  Thonifb  Christians^ 
had  excited  great  interest  in  the  ardent  mind 
of  the  admirable  Bishop  Hebcr.  See  his 
curious  and,  to  his  friends,  highly  charae- 
teristic  letter  to  Mar  Athanasius,  Appendix 
to  Journal.  The  arguments  of  his  friend 
and  coadjutor,  Mr.  M>binson  (I^st  days  of 
Bishop  Heber)  have  not  convinced  me  that 
the  Christianity  of  India  is  oldnr  than  th* 
Nestorian  dispersion. — }L 

P.  376.—*  Compare  on  the  Maidaitee 
Anquetil  dn  Perron,  in  the  fiftieth  voL  of 
the  M^m.  do  l*Acad.  des  Inscriptions ;  and 
Schlosser,  Bikler-sturmenden  Kaiaer,  p. 
100.— M. 

p.  376.— t  Oftheoldest  and  best-looking 
trees,  I  counted  eleven  or  twelve ;  twenty- 
five  very  large  ones ;  about  fifty  of  middling 
size ;  snd  more  than  three  hundred  smaller 
and  young  ones.  Buickhardt*s  Traveb  i&. 
Syria,  p.  19.— M. 

P.  377.— ♦  See  vol  i.,  ch.  xx.,  p.  436. 
— M. 

P.  383.—*  The  travels  of  Bruce,  illoa* 
trated  by  those  of  Mr.  Salt,  and  the  naixatif» 
of  Nathaniel  Pearce,  have  brought  us  snain 
acquainted  with  this  remote  region.  Whatr 
ever  may  be  their  speculative  opinions,  the 
barbarous  manners  of  Uie  Ethiopians  seen 
to  be  gaining  more  and  more  the  ascendency 
over  the  practice  of  Christianity. — ^M. 

P.  387. — *  Hia  soldiers  (according  to 
Abulfaradjii,  Chron.  Syr.,  p.  113)  called 
him  another  Cain.  St.  Martin,  t.  xL,  p. 
879.— M. 

P.  387. — t  He  was  received  in  Rome, 
and  pillaged  the  churches.  He  carried  off 
the  brass  roof  of  the  Pantheon  to  Syracuse, 
or,  as  Schlosser  conceives,  to  Constanti- 
nople. Schlosser,  Geschichte  der  Bilder- 
stiirmcnden  Kaiser,  p.  60. — M. 

P.  388.—*  Schlosser  (Geschichte  der 
Bilder-stiirroenden  Ksiser,  p.  90)  supposes 
that  the  young  princes  were  mutilated  after 
the  first  insurrection;  that  after  this  the 
acts  were  still  inscribed  with  their  names» 
tha  princes  being  closely  secluded  in  tbr 
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pilftce.  Tb»  impvoUhility  of  M  ciicma- 
staDce  may  be  weighed  egainst  Gibbon's 
want  of  anthonW  for  bia  aUtement.— M. 

P.  390.—*  Of  fear  nther  than  of  moie 
gtmerous  motiToa.  Compare  Le  Beao,  vol. 
xii.,  p.  64.*-M. 

P.  293.—*  Daring  the  Utter  part  of  hia 
reign,  the  hoatihtiea  of  the  Saracena,  who 
iuYeated  a  Pergamenian,  named  Tiberiua, 
with  the  piuple,  and  proclaimed  him  as  the 
eon  of  Justinian,  and  an  earthquake,  which 
destroyed  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  com- 
pelled XiSO  greatly  to  increase  the  burden 
of  taxation  upon  his  subjects.  A  twelfth 
waa  elected  in  addition  to  evenr  aureus 
{vofuofifl)  as  a  wall  tax.  Tbeophanea,  p. 
275.  Scblosser,Bilder«aturmend.  Kaiser^ 
p.  )197.— M. 

P.  393.— t  He  is  accused  of  bunung  the 
library  of  Constantinople,  founded  by  Jmian, 
with  its  president  and  twelve  professors. 
This  eaatem  Sorbonne  had  discomfited  the 
io^rial.  theolo^rimis  on  the  great  queatioa 
of  miage- worship.  Schlosser  observes  that 
this  accidental  fire  took  place  six  years  after 
the  emperor  had  laid  the  question  of  image- 
worship  before  the  -profeseorB.  BiMer- 
atiirmenden  Kaiser,  p.  264.  Conqtare  Le 
Beau,  vol  xii.,  p.  156. — M. 

P.  293.—*  Schlosser  thinks  more  hiohly 
of  Leo's  mind ;  but  his  only  nroof  of  his 
superiority  is  the  successes  of  his  generala 
against  the  Saracens.  Schlosser,  p.  256. 
•— M. 

P.  298. — t  The  second  oSence  was  on 
the  acceaaion  of  the  young  Conatantine. 


P.  294.—*  Gibbon  baa  been  attacked  on 
account  of  this  statement,  but  is  success- 
fully defended  by  Schlosser,  B.  S.,  Kaiser, 
p.  327.  Compare  Le  Beau,  c.  xii.,  p.  3T2. 
— M. 

p.  295.—*  The  Syrian  historian  Abul- 
famdjii,  Chron.  Syr.,  p.  133,  139,  apeaks  of 
him  as  a  brave,  prudent,  and  pious  prince, 
formidable  to  the  Arabs.  St.  Manin,  c. 
xii,  p.  492.    Compare  Schlosser,  p.  350. 

P.  299. — *  In  a  campaign  against  the 
Saracens  he  betrayed  both  imbeciUty  and 
cowardice.    Geneaius,  c.  iv.,  p.  94. — ^M. 

p.  304.—*  Three  years  and  five  months. 
Leo  Diaconua,  in  Niebuhr,  Byz.  Hist.,  p. 
80.— M. 

P.  305. — *  The  canonical  objection  to 
the  marriage  was  his  relation  of  GodfaiUr 
to  her  sons.    Leo  Disc.,  p.  50. — M. 

P.  305.- 1  He  retook  Antioch,  and 
brought  home  as  a  trophy  the  sword  of  "  the 
most  unholy  •and  impious  Mohammed.** 
Leo  Diac.,  p.  76.— M. 

P.  306. — *  According  to  L90  DiacoMW. 
Zimisces,  after  oidering  the  wounded  eia- 


Mfor  4o  be  dragged  to  his  feet,  *^  Vr^plBf 
mm  with  insuU,  to  which  the  miseiahle  man 
only  lepUed  by  invoking  the  name  of  the 
<(  mother  of  God,**  with  hia  own  hand 
plucked  hia  beard,  while  his  accompliees 
beat  out  hia  teeth  with  the  hiUa  of  their 
awoids,  and  then  trampling  him  to  the 
gionnd,  drove  hia  aword  into,  bis  scull. 
Leo  Disc,  in  Niebuhr,  Bys.  Hist.,  1.  vii., 
c.  8,  p.  88.— M. 

P.  306.— t  Once  by  the  calif,  once  bv 
hia  rival  Phooas.  GoiB|iare  Le  Bean,  L 
xiv.,  p  176.— M. 

'  P.  330.—*  Fahneniyer  (Geschiehte  dee 
Kaiserthums  von  Trapeaunt,  p.  39,  33)  has 
highly  drawn  the  character  or  Andronicus. 
In  his  view  the  extermination  of  the  By- 
santine  factiona  and  dissolute  nobility  waa 
part  of  a  deep-laid  and  splendid  plan  for  the 
regeneration  of  the  empire.  It  waa  necea- 
aaiy  for  the  wise  and  benevolent  schemes 
of  the  lather  of  his  people  to  lop  oflf  those 
limbs  which  were  infected  with  irremediable 
pestilence ; 

*'  And  witbnsoMsity, 
The  tyxant*S  plea  exeoeed  his  devilish  deeds !  !* 


Still  the  fall  of  Andronicus  waa  a  fetal  1 
to  the  Byaantine  empire. — M. 

P.  320.— t  According  to  Nicetas  (p. 
444),  Andronicus  despised  the  imbecile 
Isaac  too  much  to  fear  him :  he  was  anested 
by  the  officious  zeal  of  Stephen,  the  inatru- 
ment  of  the  emperor's  cmeltiee.^-M. 

P.  825 — *  Yezid,  ninth  calif  of  the 
race  of  the  OmmiadB,  caused  all  the  imagea 
in  Syria  to  be  destroyed  about  the  year 
719;  hence  the  orthodox  reproached  the 
sectarians  with  following  the  example  of  the 
Saracens  and  the  Jews.  Fragm.  Moix. 
Johan.  Jerosolym.,  Script.  Byaant.,  vol. 
xvi.,  p.  336.  Hiat.  des  Repub.  Ital. ,  par  M. 
Sismondi,  vol.  i.,  p.  136. — G. 

P.  336. — *  Compare  Schlosser,  Ges- 
chiehte der  Bilder-stiirmenden  Kaiaer, 
Fmnkfurt-aoKlf  ain,  1812 ;  a  book  of  re- 
search and  impartiality. — M. 

P.  828.—*  The  patriarch  Anastaaiua, 
an  Iconoclast  under  Leo»  an  image  worship- 
per under  Artavaades,  was  scourged,  led 
throi]^h  the  streets  on  an  ass,  with  nis  face 
to  the  tail ;  and,  reinvested  in  his  dignity, 
became  again  the  obsequious  minister  of 
Constantino  in  his  Iconoclastic  persecu- 
tions.   See  Schlosser,  p.  211.— M. 

P.  328.— t  Compare  Schlosser,  p.  228^ 
234.— M. 

P.  333.—*  Yet  this  contumelious  sen- 
tence, quoted  by  Robertson  (Charles  Y., 
note  2)  as  well  aa  Gibbon,  waa  applied  by 
the  angiy  bishop  to  the  Bi^zuUine  Romans, 
whom,  indeed,  he  admita  to  be  the  genuine 
deaoendanta  of  Ronrolua.— M« 

P.  884.-^*  Gragoiy  the  Pint  had  been 
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dMd  ibore  a  centoiy;  nad  Gngoiy  tfatt 
Third.— M. 

P.  836. — •  Of  fifteen  months.  Jtmes, 
Life  of  Chulemegney  p.  187. — M. 

P.  345.—*  This  chaige  of  incest,  is 
Mr.  Hallam  justly  obserres,  **  seems  to  htve 
oriffinated  in  a  misinterpreted  passage  of 
Egmhard.'^  Hallam*s  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i., 
p.  16.— M. 

P.  345.— t  M.  Guizot(Coi]r8d*Histoire 
Modeme,  p.  270,  373)  has  compiled  the 
following  statement  of  Charlemagne's  mili- 
taxy  campaigns : 

1  against  the  Aqnitanians. 

18       **      the  Saxons. 

6  '*     the  Lombards. 

7  **     the  Arabs  in  Spain. 
1       **     the  Thuringians. 

4       "      the  Avars. 

8  '*      the  Bretons. 

1  "the  Bavarians. 

4  "      the  Slaves  be^nd  the  Elbe. 

5  "     the  Saracens  m  Italy. 
8       "      the  Danes. 

2  **      the  Greeks. 

63  total.— M. 

P.  346. — t  In  fact,  it  was  a  sndden  onset 
of  the  Gascons,  assisted  by  the  Basque 
mountaineers,  and  possibly  a  few  Navar- 
rese.^^M.. 

P.  846.—*  This  point  has  been  con- 
tested ;  but  Mr.  Hallam  and  Monsieur  Sie- 
mondi  concur  with  Gibbon.  See  Middle 
Ages,  iii.,  830.  Histoire  des  Fran^^s, 
torn,  ii.,  p.  318.  The  sensible  observations 
of  the  latter  are  quoted  in  the  Quarterty 
Review,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  461 .  Fleury,  I  may 
add,  quotes  from  Mabillon  a  remarkable 
evidence  that  Charlemagne  "  had  a  mark  to 
himself,  like  an  honest,  plain-dealing  man." 
Ibid.— M. 

P.  348.—*  I  should  doubt  this  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  even  if  the  term  "  ex- 
pended" were  substituted  for  "wasted." 
— M. 

P.  348.— t  Had  he  the  choice  1  M. 
Guizot  has  eloquently  described  the  position 
of  Charlemagne  towards  the  Saxons.  II  y 
fit  face  par  la  conqu6te ;  la  guene  d^ensive 
piit  la  forme  ofienaive :  il  transporta  la  lutte 
sur  le  territoire  des  peuples  qui  voulaient 
envahir  le  sien :  il  travailla  k  asservir  les 
races  ^trangeres,  et  extirper  les  croyances 
ennemies.  De  1&  son  mode  de  gouveme- 
ment  et  la  fondation  de  son  empire:  la 
guerre  offensive  et  la  conquSte  voulaient 
cette  vaste  et  redoubtable  unit^.  Compare 
observations  in  the  Quarterhr  Review,  vol. 
zlviii.,  and  James's  Life  of  Charlemagne. 

P.*  853.—*  John  XI.  was  the  son  of  her 
husband  Alberic,  not  of  her  lover,  Pope 


Seq^ns  in.,  ae  Mnratori  has  distinctly 
proved,  Ann.  ad  ann.  911,  torn,  v.,  p.  968. 
tier  flrandson  Octavian,  otherwise  called 
Jolm  JlII.,  was  pope ;  but  a  great  grandsoa 
cinnot  be  discovered  in  any  of  the  sa&- 
ceeding  popes ;  nor  does  our  historian  him- 
self, in  nis  subsequent  narration,  p.  364, 
seem  to  know  of  one.  Hobhouse,  lUnstta- 
tions  of  Childe  Harold,  p.  309. — ^M. 

P.  864.— *  The  Marquis  Maffei*s  gallery 
contained  a  medal  with  Imp.  Cvs.  August. 
P.  P.  Crescentius.  Hence  Hobhouse  in- 
fers that  he  affected  the  empire.  Hobhouse, 
lUust.  of  Ch.  Harold,  p.  262.— M. 

P.  866. — *  Compare  Sismondi,  Histoire 
des  lUpubliques  Itahennes.  Hallam's  Mid  • 
die  Affes.  Itaumer,  Geschichte  der  Hohen 
stauflEn.  Savigny,  Geschichte  des  Romis^ 
ches  Rechto,  vol  iii.,  p.  19,  with  the  au- 
thors quoted. — ^M. 

p.  366.—*  Von  Raumer  has  traced  the 
fortunes  of  the  Swabian  house  in  one  of  the 
ablest  historical  works  of  modem  times. 
He  may  be  compared  with  the  spirited  and« 
independent  Sismondi. — M. 

P.  368. — *  For  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Hanseatic  League,  consult  ue  authori- 
tative histoiy  by  Sartorius ;  Greschichte  dee 
Hanseatischen  Bundes,  3  Theile,  Gottin- 
gen,  1802.  The  original  Hanseatic  League 
comprehended  Coloffne,  and  many  of  the 
mat  cities  in  the  Netherlands  and  on  the 
Rhine.— M. 

P.  360. — *  Of  modem  travellers  may  be 
mentioned  the  adventurer  who  called  him- 
self Ali  Bey ;  but,  above  all,  the  intelligent, 
the  enteiprising,  the  accurate  Burckluiidt 
— M. 

P.  361.—*  A  brilliant  passase  m  the 


Ideographical  poem  of  Dionysius  Periegetes 
mxbodies  the  notions  of  the  ancients  on  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  Yemen.  Greek  my- 
tholo|^,  and  the  traditions  of  the  "  pige- 
ons East,"  of  India  as  well  as  Arabia,  are 
mingled  together  in  indiscriminate  splen- 
dour. Compare  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia  the  recent  travels  of  Lieut.  Wellsted. 
— M. 

P.  863.—*  See  note  2  to  chap.  i.  The 
destraction  of  Meriaba  by  the  Romans  is 
doubtful  The  town  never  recovered  the 
inundation  which  took  place  from  the  burst- 
ing of  a  large  reservoir  of  water ;  an  event 
of  great  importance  in  the  Arabian  annals, 
ana  discussed  at  considerable  length  by 
modem  Orientalists. — ^M. 

P.  368. — ^t  Even  in  the  time  of  Gibbon, 
Mecca  had  not  been  so  inaccessible  to 
Europeans.  It  had  been  visited  by  Lndov- 
ico  Barthema,  and  by  one  Joseph  Pitts,  of 
Exeter,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Moors,  and  forcibly  converted  to  Mohamme- 
His  volume  is  a  curious,  thon^ 
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l^lftin,  tccoont  of  hU  rafferingi  and  tnvek. 
Since  that  time  Mecca  has  been  entered, 
and  the  ceremonies  witnessed,  oy  Dr.  Seet- 
sen,  whose  papers  were  unfortunately  lost ; 
by  the  Spaniard  who  called  himself  Ali 
Bey;  ana,  lastly,  by  Burckhardt,  whose 
description  leaves  nothing  wanting  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity. — M. 

P.  864.—*  See  note  3  to  chap.  zlvi. 
The  latter  point  is  probably  the  least  con- 
testable of  the  three. — ^M. 
.  p.  364.— t  On  the  ruins  of  Petra,  see  the 
travels  of  Messrs.  Irbv  and  Mangles,  and  of 
Leon  de  Laborde. — I/L, 

P.  364.— t  Niebohr*s,  notwithstanding 
the  multitude  of  later  travellers,  uiaintains 
its  ground  as  the  classical  work  on  Arabia. 


P.  865 — *  Compare  the  Hist  Yemans, 
published  by  Johannsen  at  Bimn,  1828,  par- 
ticularly the  translator's  preface.— M. 

P.  365.— t  Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  vol.  ii., 
I.  391),  after  expressing  contemptuous  pity 
ior  Gibbon's  ignorance,  derives  the  word 
from  Zara,  Zaara,  Sara,  the  Desert,  whence 
Saraceni,  the  children  of  the  Desert.  De 
Marlds  adopts  the  derivation  from  Samk, 
a  robber.  Hist,  des  Arabes,  vol.  i.,  p.  86. 
St.  Martin  from  Scharkioun,  or  Sharkiin, 
Eastern,  vol.  xi.,  p.  55.— M. 

P.  366. — *  See  likewise  the  curious  ro- 
mance of  Antar,  the  most  vivid  and  authen- 
tic picture  of  Arabian  manners.-^-M. 

R  866.— t  This  origin  of  the  Hycsos, 
though  probable,  is  by  no  means  so  certain ; 
there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  them 
Scythians. — ^M. 

P.  368.—*  Compare  the  Arabic  Prov- 
eifos  translated  by  Burckhardt,  London, 
1830.— M. 

P.  869.—*  See  the  translation  of  the 
amusing  Persian  romance  of  Hatim  Tai,  by 
Duncan  Forbes,  Esq.,  among  the  worn 
published  by  the  Oriental  Tran«ation  Fund. 
— M. 

P.  371.—*  The  Codex  Nasirsus,  their 
sacred  book,  has  been  pablished  by  Norber]^, 
whose  resesrches  contain  almost  all  that  is 
known  of  this  singular  people.  But  their 
origin  is  almost  as  obscure  as  ever :  if  an- 
cient, their  creed  has  been  so  corrupted 
with  mysticism  and  Mohammedanism  that 
its  native  lineaments  are  very  indistinct. 
— M. 

P.  378. — *  Amina  or  Emina  was  of 
Jewish  birth.  Yon  Hammer,  Geschichte 
der  Assess.,  p.  10. — ^M. 

P.  878.— t  The  date  of  the  birth  of  Mo- 
hammed is  not  yet  fixed  with  precision. 
It  is  only  known  from  Oriental  authors  that 
he  was  bom  on  a  Monday,  the  10th  Reby 
1st,  the  third  month  of  the  Mohammedan 
vear ;  the  year  40  or  42  of  Chosroes  Nu- 


durvaD,  king  of  Persia ;  the  year  681  of  th» 
Seleucidan  «ra ;  the  year  1316  of  the  mm 
€>f  Nabonassar.  This  leaves  the  point  un- 
decided between  the  years  569,  570,  571 
of  J.  C.  See  the  Memoir  of  M.  Silv.  de 
Sacy,  on  divers  events  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
Arabs  before  Mohammed,  M^m.  Acad,  defe 
Inscript.,  vol.  xlvii.,  p.  527, 581.  St.  Mao- 
tin,  vol.  xi.,  p.  59. — ^M. 

P.  876.—*  The  whole  book  has  since 
been  recovered  in  the  Ethiopic  language^ 
and  has  been  edited  by  Archbishop  Law- 
rence, Oxford,  1621.— M. 

p.  878.—*  Compare    Yon  "" 
Geschichte  der  Assassinen,  p.  11. — M. 

P.  878.— t  The  age  of  the  book  of  Job- 
is  still,  and  probably  will  still  be  disputed^ 
Rosenmiiller  thus  states  his  own  opmion : 
**Certe  serioribus  reipublics  temporibns 
assignandum  esse  librum,  suadere  videtnr 
ad  Chaldaismum  vergens  sermo. "  Yet  the^ 
observations  of  Koaegarten,  which  Rosen- 
miiller has  given  in  a  note,  and  common 
tnaotkt  suggest  that  this  Chaldaism  may  be 
the  native  form  of  a  much  earlier  dialect;- 
or  the  Chaldaic  may  have  adopted  the  po- 
etical  archaisms  of  a  dialect,  differing  from, 
but  not  less  ancient  than,  the  Hebrew.  See 
Rosenmiiller,  Proleg.  on  Job,  page  41. 
The  poetry  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  a- 
much  earlier  period.— M. 

P.  879. — *  Compare  Hamaker,  Notes 
to  Inc.  Auct  Lib.  de  Exped.  Memphidos^ 
p.  62.— M. 

P.  380.—*  Such  is  Mohammedaniam 
beyond  the  precincto  of  the  Holy  City.  But 
Mohammed  reuined,  and  the  Koran  sanc- 
tiona  (Sale's  Koran,  c.  5,  in  init.  c.  22,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  171,  172),  the  sacrifice  of  sheep  and 
camels  (probably  according  .to  the  old  Ara- 
bian rites)  at  Mecca ;  luid  (ho  pilgrims  cook^ 
plete  their  ceremoni'^  with  sacrifices,  some- 
times as  numerrds  and  costly  ss  those  of. 
King  Solomop.  Compare  note  *,  vol.  ii.,  o. 
xxiii.,  p.  89,  and  Forster's  Mahometanism 
UnveileJ,  vol.  i.,  p.  420.  This  author 
quotes  the  questionable  authority  of  Ben- 
jamin of  TudeU,  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  camel 
by  the  calif  at  Bosra ;  but  sacrifice  un- 
doubtedly forms  no  part  of  the  ordinary  Mo- 
hammedan ritual ;  nor  will  the  sanctity  of 
the  calif,  as  the  earthly  representative  <d 
the  prophet,  bear  any  close  analogy  to  the 
priesthood  of  the  Mosaic  or  Gentile  reli- 
gions.— M. 

P.  885. — *  Chronologists  dispute  be- 
tween the  15th  and  16th  of  July.  St.  Mar- 
tin inclines  to  the  18th,  ch.  xi.,  p.  70.— M. 

P.  887. — *  The  editor's  opinions  on  thie 
subject  may  be  read  in  the  history  of  the 
J^ws,  vol.  i.,  p.  137. — M. 

P.  393.—*  To  console  the  afflicted  rela- 
tives of  his  kinsman  Jauffer,he  (Mohammed) 
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MptMmted  that,  in  FuidiM,  in  <gulwiige 
te  the  annt  which  he  had  lost,  ha  had  bein 
fioDnUied  with  a  pur  of  wiiwa,  m^lflBdcnt 
with  the  btuahiog  ffloriea  of  the  ruby,  and 
with  which  he  was  become  the  iDsepanUe 
cempenion  of  the  archangel  Qahriel,  in  hb 
tvditationa  tfaioogh  the  legiona  of  eternal 
bUaa.  Hence,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  mas- 
tyn,  he  has  been  denominated  Jauffer  te- 
jFur,  die  winged  JaufliBr.  Price,  Chmno- 
i^^  Retrospect  of  Mahommedan  Hie- 
lenr,  yol.  i.,  p.  6.— M. 

P.  395. — *  Major  Price,  «^  writes  with 
Ihe  authority  of  one  widely  coDTsnant  with 
the  original  sources  of  Eastern  knowledge, 
end  in  a  veiy  candid  tone,  takee  a  Tery 
iiHsnot  view  of  the  prophet's  death.  **  In 
iaoing  the  civcvmBtances  of  Mohajninad's 
flbeaa,  we  kiok  in  vain  Hor  any  peoofs  of 
Unt  meek  and  heroic  firmness  which  mi|^ 
be  ezpected  to  dignify  and  embellish  Uie 
4ast  nuxnenU  of  the  ^KMtle  of  God.  On 
seme  occasions  he  betr^ed  such  want  of 
ioEtitvde,  such  marks  of  cmldiah  impatience, 
as  are  in  general  to  be  foiftid  in  men  only 
-ei  the  meet  ordinarr  stamp ;  and  such  as 
ealerted  iiom  his  wife  Ayeana,  in  particular, 
IkB  saicaatic  remark,  that  in  herself,  or  any 
>of  her  family,  a  similar  demeanour  would 
long  since  have  incurred  his  severe  dis- 
pleasure. *  *  *  He  said  that  the  acuteness 
and  violence  of  his  sufierings  were  neces- 
sarily in  the  proportbn  of  those  honours 
with  which  it  had  ever  pleased  the  hand  of 
Omni^oteaoe  to  distinguish  its  peculiar  fa- 
vaurites.''    Price,  vol-  i.,  p.  18.— M. 

P.  a06.-<^t  Aoeoidinff  to  the  testimony  of 
aUtba  Eastern  authors,  Mohammed  died  on 
Monday  ihe  18th  Reby  let,  in  the  year  1 1  of 
the  Hflgisa,  which  answers  in  reality  to  the 
«lhJune,e82,ofJ.C.  We  find  in  Ookley 
(Hist  of  Sanoeos)  tki»t  it  was  on  Monday 
the  «th  June,  698.  Thb  is  a  mistake,  for 
the  6th  Jane  of  that  year  nas  a  Saturdayy 
not  a  Monday ;  the  8th  June  therefore  was 
a  Monday.  It  ia  easy  to  diaoove<  that  the 
kmsr  year,  in  his  calculation,  has  beeik  con- 
Ibnnded  with  the  solar.  St.  Martin,  vol. 
si.,  p.  186.— M. 

P.  809.—*  Gibbon  wrote  chiefly  from 
the  Arabic  or  Sunnite  account  of  theee 
transactions,  the  only  sources  accessible  at 
the  time  when  he  composed  his  histoiy. 
Major  Price,  writing  from  Persian  authori- 
ties, affords  as  the  advantage  of  comparing 
Utfooghont  what  may  be  fairly  considered 
the  Shiite  Version.  The  glorjr  of  A 1  i  is  the 
eonstant  burden  of  their  stiain.  He  was 
destined,  and,  according  to  some  accounts, 
designated  for  the  cali£ate  by  the  prophet ; 
but  while  the  others  were  fiercely  pushing 
their  own  interests,  Ali  was  watching  the 
resBains  of  Mohammed  with  pious  fiiUity. 
His  disinterested  magnanimity,  on  each 


aepaiata^wcaaion,  declined  the  aceptra,  aoj, 
garva  the  aaUe  enmple  of  obedianoe  to  Iha 
appointed  «alif.  He  is  described,  in  na- 
toement,  on  the  throne,  and  in  the  field  af 
battle,  aa  transoandently  pioua,  magnanip 
mooa,  valiant,  and  humane.  He  lost  his 
ena^se  throuffh  his  excess  of  viituo  and  lava 
for  the  faithful ;  his  life  through  hit  oob&- 
dence  in  God,  and  submission  to  the  de- 
aiaasof  fate. 

Compara  the  curious  account  of  this 
apathy  m  Price,  chap.  8.  It  is  to  be  re- 
l^eid,  I  must  add,  that  Major  Price  baa 
contented  himself  with  quoting  the  name  of 
the  Pannan  worka  which  he  foUows,  without 
any  account  of  their  character,  age,  and 
aathority.— Af. 

p.  400.—*  Abubeker,  the  father  of  the 
viiain  Ayeafaa.    St.  Martin,  voL  zL,  p.  1S8. 

P.*  iOl  V— •  Gompve  Price,  p.  180.— M. 

P.  408. — *  Ali  had  determined  to  super- 
sede all  the  lieutenants  in  the  diBneOt 
■provinces.  Price,  p.  191.  Compare,  on 
the  conduot  of  Telha  and  Zobeir,  p.  193. 
— M. 

P.  408.^-t  See  the  very  curious  circum- 
stance which  took  place  before  and  during 
her  fiigfat.    Price,  p.  196.— M. 

P.  408.— t  The  reluctance  of  Ali  to  shed 
the  blood  of  true  believers  is  striJdi^ly  de- 
aoribed  by  Major  Prioe*a  Pemiao  historiana. 
Price,  p.  838.— M. 

P.  108.—^  See  (in  Price)  the  angular 
adventures  of  Zobeir.  He  was  murleied 
after  having  abandoned  the  army  of  the  in- 
surgents. Telha  was  about  to  do  the  sama» 
whffi  his  lieg  was  pieicad  with  an  arrow 
by  one  of  las  own  party.  The  waimd  waa 
mortal.     Price,  p.  888. — ^M. 

P.iiOS.— tl  According  to  Price,  two  bun- 
dled ai¥i  aighty  of  the  Benni  Beiansiat 
alone  kwt  a  rigU  hand  in  this  service,  p. 
836.— M. 

P.  408. — 5*  She  was  escorted  by  aguaid 
of  femalea  disguiaed  as  soldiers.  When 
she  discovered  this,  Ayesha  was  as  much 
gratified  by  the  delicacy  of  the  arrangement, 
as  she  had  been  offended  by  the  familiar 
approach  of  ao  many  men.     Price,  p.  889. 

P.  408.— *•  The  Shiite  authora  have 
preaerved  a  noble  instance  of  Ali*s  magoar 
nimity.  The  superior  generalship  of  Moa- 
wiyah  had  cat  off  the  army  of  Ah  finom  the 
Euphratea ;  his  soldiers  were  perishiiig  from 
want  of  water.  Ali  sent  a  message  to  his 
rival  to  request  free  acce^  to  the  river, 
declaring  that  under  the  same  circumstances 
he  would  not  allow  any  of  tho  faithful, 
though  his  sdversaries,  to  perish  from  thint. 
After  some  debate,  Moawiyah  determined 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage  of  his  sit- 
uation, and  to  reject  the  demand  of  Ali. 
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forced  their  wsy  through  that  part  of  the 
hostde  anny  which  conunanded  the  river ; 
and  in  their  turn  entirelj  cut  off  the  troope 
of  Moawiyah  from  the  water.  Moawiyah 
woa  reduced  to  make  the  same  eapplication 
to  Ali.  The  generoua  calif  inatantly  com- 
]died ;  and  both  armiea,  with  their  cattle, 
enjoyed  free  and  unmolested  access  to  the 
liver.    Price,  yoI.  i.,  p.  268,  273.--M. 

P.  403. — *  His  SOD  Hassan  was  recoff- 
nised  as  calif  in  Arabia  and  Ink ;  but  y<h- 
uj^tanly  abdicated  the  throne,  after  stz  or 
seven  months^  in  iarour  of  Moawiyah.  St. 
Martin,  vol.  zi.,  p.  376. — ^M. 

P.  404.-**  According  to  Major  Ptice's 
anthoritiee,  a  much  loi^  time  elapeed. 
P.400,^— M. 

P.  406.—*  The  account  of  Hoeein's 
death,  in  the  Penian  Tarikh  Tebiy,  is  much 
longer;  in  some  circumstances,  more  pe^ 
thetic  than  that  of  Ockley,  followed  by 
Gibbon.  His  iiunily,  after  his  defenders 
weie  all  elein,  pefisbed  in  succession  be- 
lose  his  eyes.  They  had  been  out  off  from 
the  water,  and  aufierod  all  the  agoniee  of 
tlont.  His  eldest  son,  AUy  Akbsr,  after 
ten  different  esseolts  en  the  enemy, 
of  which  he  elew  two  or  three,  oomi 
bitterly  of  his  sotterings  from  bsat  and  thirst.. 
**  Hie  father  aroee,  and  introduchBip  his  own 
tongue  within  the  perched  lipe  of  his  fsvoor- 
ite  chOd,  thoe  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his 
enffeiings  by  the  only  meeiw  of  which  hie 
eoemiee  had  not  yet  been  able  to  deprivo 
him."  Ally  was  slain  and  cut  to  piecee  in 
his  sight:  this  wrung  from  him  his  first  and 
onlvcfy;  then  it  was  that  hie  sister  Zeyneb 
nsbed  bom  the  tent.  The  rest,  including 
hie  nephew,  fell  in  soeoession.  Hosein's 
hone  wee  wounded ;  he  feU  to  the  ground. 
The  hour  of  prayer,  between  neon  and  sun- 
set, had  anived ;  the  ImAun  began  the  re- 
ligious duties :  as  Hosein  prayed,  he  heard 
t^  criee  of  hie  infant  chiul  Abdallah,  only 
twelve  montha  M.  The  child  was,  at  his 
deeire,  placed  on  his  bosom:  as  he  wept 
over  it,  it  wee  transfixed  by  an  arrow. 
Hosein  dramd  himself  to  the  Euphrates ; 
as  he  alakeTnis  burning  thirst,  his  mouth 
was  pierced  by  an  arrow :  he  drank  bia  own 
bkKM.  Wounded  in  four-and-tbirty  places, 
he  still  gallantly  resisted.  A  soklier  named 
Zeraiah  gave  the  fatal  wound :  his  head  wae 
cut  off  by  Ziljousheng.  Price,  p.  402, 410. 
— M. 

P.  408. — *  This  extraordinary  woman 
was  a  Christisn :  she  was  at  the  head  of  a 
oumerous  and  flourishing  sect ;  Moseilama 
professed  to  recognise  her  inspiration.  In 
a  personsl  interview  he  proposed  their  mar- 
riage and  the  unbn  of^  their  sects.  The 
handsome  person,  the  impassioned  elo- 
quence, and  the  arte  of  Moeeilama,  tri- 


umphed over  the  virtue  of  the  pitf  betess, 
who  was  rejected  with  scorn  by  her  Icvej^ 
and  by  her  notorious  unchastity  lost  hei 
influence  with  her  own  followers.  Gibbon, 
with  that  propensity  too  common,  especially 
in  his  later  volumes,  has  selected  only  the 
grosser  psrt  of  this  singular  adventure. — ^M. 

P.  408. — t  Compare  a  long  account  of 
this  battle  in  Price,  p.  42. — M. 

P.  408.— t  In  Arabic  *< succeesors." 
y.  Hammer,  Gesch.  der  Assess.,  p.  16. — }/L 

P.  411.-^*  Eicbhom  and  SUvestre  de 
Sacv  have  written  on  the  obecure  hietory 
of  the  Mondars. — ^M. 

P.  418.—*  Compare  throa|^Mrat  Mal- 
cohn,  vol  ii.,  p.  136. — ^M. 

P.  412.— t  The  Ronrnt  UnuA  (Price, 
p.  106)  has  a  atrange  account  of  an  em- 
bassy to  Yead^gerd.  The  QrienUl  histo- 
rians take  great  delight  in  these  embassies, 
which  give  them  an  opportnnitv  of  display- 
in^their  Asiatic  eloQuence.-*M. 

F.  412.— I  The  day  of  cormoiants,  or, 
according  to  another  reading,  the  day  of^ 
re-enforcementa.  It  was  the  night  which 
was  called  the  night  of  ■Mrhng.  Price,  p. 
114.— M. 

P.  418. — *  According  to  Maleohn's  au- 
thorities, only  three  thousand ;  but  he  adds, 
"  This  is  the  report  of  Mohammedan  htsr 
torians,  who  have  a  great  disposition  to  the 
wonderful  in  relating  the  first  actions  of  te 
faithful."    Vol  L,  p.  189.— M. 

P.  4Ulw— t  Ockby  (Hist  of  Ssracene, 
vol.  i.,  p.  230)  translates  in  the  same  man- 
ner tlnee  thousand  million  df  ducats.  See 
Forster's  Mshometsnism  Unveiled,  voL  ii., 
p.  462;  who  nAkee  this  innocent  doubt 
of  Gibbon,  in  which  ss  to  the  amount  of  thie> 
plunder  I  venture  to  concur,  a  grave  eharge 
of  inaccuracy  and  disrespeet  to  the  memory 
of  Erpenius. 

The  Persian  authorities  of  Price,  p.  122, 
make  the  booty  worth  three  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  sterling  I — M. 

P.  414.— *  Compare  Price,  p.  122.r^M. 

P.  414.— t  The  best  modem  account  is 
that  of  Claudius  Rich,  Esq.  Two  Me- 
moirs on  Babylon.     London,  1818. — ^M. 

P.  414.— t  Malcolm,  vol.  i.,p.  141.— ML 

P.  416.—*  The  account  of  Yezdegerd*8 
death  in  the  Habeib  'usseyr  and  lUnont 
ussufl&  (Price,  p.  162),  is  much  more  prob- 
able. On  the  demand  of  the  few  dhirems, 
he  offered  to  the  miller  his  sword  and  royal 
ffirdle,  of  inestimable  value.  This  awoke 
3ie  cupidity  of  the  miller,  who  murdered 
him,  and  threw  the  body  into  the  atream. 
— M. 

P.  416. — ^  Firouz  died,  leaving  a  son 
called  Ni-ni-cha  by  the  Chineee,  probably 
Narses.  Yezdegerd  had  two  sons,  Firouz. 
and  Bahram.  St.  Martin,  voL  xi.,  p.  318. 
— M. 
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P.  417.-—*  Themaniiacxmt  Anbianmnd 
Persian  whtors  io  the  royal  librsiy  contain 
T817  circumstantial  detaus  on  the  contest 
between  the  Peraians  and  Arabians.  M. 
St.  Martin  declined  this  addition  to  the  work 
of  Le  Beau,  as  extending  to  too  ffreat  length. 
St.  Martin,  vol.  xi.,  p.  320.— M. 

P.  417.~t  M.  Hamaker  has  clearly 
shown  that  neither  of  these  works  can  be 
ascribed  to  Al  Wakidi :  they  are  not  older 
than  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  or  later 
than  the  middle  of  the  14th.  Praefat.  in 
Inc.  Auct.  Lib.  de  £xpugnatione  Memphi- 
dis,  c.  ix.,  X. — ^M. 

P.  418. — *  SsYersl  modern  travellers 
(Mr.  Fazakerley,  in  Walpole's  Travels  in 
the  East,  vol.  xi.,  p.  37])  give  very  amu- 
sing accounts  of  tne  terms  on  which  the 
monks  of  Mount  Sinai  live  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Bedoweens.  Such,  probably,  was 
their  relative  state  in  older  times,  wherever 
the  Arab  retained  his  Bedoween  habits. 
— M. 

P.  418.— t  Compare  Price,  p.  60.— M. 

P.  419. — •  This  history  is  now  con- 
sidered not  to  be  the  geniune  work  of  Al 
Wakidi.  St.  Martin,  vol.  x.,  p.  213.  Ac- 
cording to  Ockley^s  translation  of  the  arti- 
cles of  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  "  were  not 
to  ring,  but  only  toll  their  J>elb."  Hist. 
of  the  Sar.,  vol.  i.,  p.  220. — ^M. 

P.  420. — *  It  is  difficult  here  to  recon- 
cile the  Persian  authorities  of  Major  Price 
with  the  Arabian  writers  consulted  by  Gib- 
bon.—M. 

P.  420. — t  Vsrdan  is  an  Armenian 
name.  M.  St.  Martin  comectures  that  he 
was  of  the  Mamigonian  nee ;  vol.  xi.,  p. 
^05.— M. 

P.  422.—*  M.  St.  Martin  gives  Tuesday, 
the  23d  August,  634,  as  the  most  probable 
date  of  the  death  of  Abubeker,  **  without 
being  confident  that  it  was  also  the  date  of 
the  taking  of  Damascus,  which  nevertheless 
must  have  been  conquered  by  the  Arabs 
about  the  same  time.  It  appears  evident, 
from  the  testimony  of  all  the  Arabian  au- 
thors, that  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Da- 
mascus, conquered  under  the  reign  of  Abu-, 
beker,  was  not  known  in  Arabia  till  that  of 
Omar;"  vol.  xi.,  p.  218.— M. 

p.  427.—*  Compare  Price,  p.  79.  The 
army  of  the  Romans  is  swollen  to  400,000 
men,  of  which  70,000  perished. — M. 

P.  429. — *  See  the  explanation  of  this 
in  Price,  with  the  prophecy  which  was 
thereby  fiilfiUed,  p.  85.— M. 

P.  432.—*  ^aled,  according  to  the 
Rouzont  Uzzufl&  (Price,  p.  90),  after  having 
been  deprived  of  his  ample  share  of  the 

Slunder  of  Syria  by  the  jealousy  of  Omar, 
ied,  possessed  only  of  his  horse,  his  arms, 
and  a  single  slave.  Yet  Omar  was  obliged 
40  acknowledge  to  his  lamenting  parent,  &at 


never  mother  hid  produced  a  ton  like  Xfaft> 

led— M. 

p.  483.—*  It  has  been  published  in 
Arabic  by  M.  Ewald,  St.  Martin,  vol.  xi., 
p.  268 ;  but  its  authenticity  is  doubted.— M. 

P.  439. — *  Since  this  period  several  new 
Mohammedan  authorities  have  been  ad- 
duced to  support  the  authority  of  Abulphara- 
gius.  That  of,  I.,  Abdollatiph,  by  Professor 
White:  II.,  OfMakrizi;  I  have  seen  a  MS. 
extract  from  this  writer :  III.,  Of  Ibn  Chale- 
dun :  and  after  them  by  Hadschi  Chal&. 
See  Von  Hammer,  Geschichte  der  Assassi- 
nen,  p.  17.  Reinhard,  in  a  Grermsn  Disser- 
Ution,  printed  at  GotUngen,  1792,  and  St. 
Croix  (Ma^in  Encyclop.,  torn.  iv.,p.  433), 
have  exammed  the  question.  Among  Ori- 
ental scholars.  Professor  White,  M.  St.  Mar- 
tin, Von  Hammer,  and  Silv.  de  Sacy,  con- 
sider the'fact  of  the  burning  the  libruy,  by 
the  command  of  Omar,  beyond  question. 
Compare  St.  Martin's  note,  vol.  xi.,  p.  296. 
A  Mohammedan  writer  brings  a  similar 
cbaiwe  a^inst  the  Crusaders.  The  iibivy 
of  Iripoli  is  said  to  have  contained  the  in- 
credible number  of  three  millions  of  volumes. 
On  the  capture  of  the  city,  Count  Bertram  of 
St.  Gilles,  entering  the  first  room,  which 
contained  nothing  but  the  Koran,  ordered 
the  whole  to  be  burned,  as  the  works  of  the 
false  prophet  of  Arabia.  See  Wilken, 
Gesch.  der  Kreuzzuge,  vol.  ii.,  p.  21 1. — M. 

P.  440. — *  Many  learned  men  have 
doubted  the  existence  of  a  communication 
by  water  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Nile.  Yet  the  fact  is 
positively  asserted  by  the  ancients.  Diod- 
orus  Siculus  (1.  i.,  p.  33)  speaks  of  it  in 
the  most  distinct  manner  as  existing  in  his 
time.  So  also  Strabo  (1.  xvii.,  p.  805). 
Pliny  (vol.  vi.,  p.  29)  ss*  s  that  the  canal 
which  united  the  two  seas  was  navigable 
(alveus  navigabilis).  The  indications  fur- 
nished by  Ptolemy  and  by  the  Arabic  his- 
torian Makrisi  show  that  works  were  exe- 
cuted under  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  repair 
the  canal  and  extend  the  navigation ;  it  tiien 
received  the  name  of  the  river  of  l^jan. 
Lucian,  in  his  Pseudomantis  (p.  44),  says 
that  he  went  by  water  from  Alexandria  to 
Cl3rsma,  on  the  Red  Sea.  Testimonies  of 
the  6th  and  of  the  8th  century  show  that 
the  communication  was  not  interrupted  at 
that  time.  See  the  French  translation  df 
Strabo,  vol.  v.,  p.  382.  St.  Martin,  vol. 
xi.,  p.  299. — ^M. 

P.  449.—*  But,  says  M.  Cond^,  the 
name  of  La  Cava,  that  of  Alifa  assigned  to 
her  attendant,  and  all  the  circumstances 
with  which  the  talc  is  embellished,  distinctly 
prove  that  this  anecdote  is  nothing  more 
than  an  Arabian  fiction,  founded  on  some 
of  the  popular  poetic  romances  of  the  coun- 
tiy.    De  Maries  (the  abbreviatorof  O^ndft), 
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Hist.  6m  AnbM  en  Eapagne,  vd.  i.,  p.  68. 
— M. 

P.  468.—*  Gibbon  hss  made  eifi[fat  cit- 
ies; in  Condi's  translation  Bigeira&es  not 
appear. — ^M. 

P.  466. — *  Compare  the  valuable  vroA 
of  Cond6,  Historia  ae  la  Bominacion  de  los 
Anbes  en  Kspana,  Madrid,  1820. — ^M. 

p.  467.—*  Whatever  the  real  age  of 
the  Zendavesta,  published  by  Anquetil  du 
Perron,  whether  of  the  time  of  Ardeschir 
Babeghan,  according  to  Mr.  Erskine,  or  of 
much  higher  antiquity,  it  may  be  considered, 
I  conceive,  both  a  "  pure  and  a  fiee,"  though 
imperfect,  description  of  Zoroastrianism ; 
particularly  with  the  illustrations  of  the 
oriffinal  translator  and  the  German  Kleuker. 

P.  463.—*  Up  to  this  time  the  Arabs  had 
used  the  Roman  or  the  Persian  coins,  or 
had  minted  others  which  resembled  them. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  admitted  of  late 
years,  that  the  Arabians,  before  this  epoch, 
had  caused  coin  to  be  minted,  on  which, 
preserving  the  Roman  or  the  Peraian  dies, 
they  add^  Arabian  names  or  inscriptions. 
Some  of  these  exist  in  different  collections. 
We  learn  from  Makrizi,  an  Arabian  author 
of  great  leaminff  and  jodsment,  that  in  the 
year  18  of  the  Hegira,  under  the  Califate  of 
Omar,  the  Arabs  had  coined  money  of  this 
description.  The  same  author  informs  us 
that  the  Calif  Abdahnalek  caused  coins  to 
be  struck  representing  himself  with  a  sword 
by  his  side.  These  types,  so  contrary  to 
the  notions  of  the  Arabs,  were  disapproved 
of  by  the  most  influential  penons  of  the 
time,  and  the  calif  substituted  for  them,  af- 
ter the  year  76  of  the  Hegira,  the  Moham- 
medan coins  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Copsult,  on  the  question  of  Arabic  numis- 
matics, the  works  of  Adler,  of  Fraehn,  of 
Castiglione,  and  of  Marsden,  who  have 
treat^  pi  length  this  interesting  point  of 
historic  antiquities.  See  also,  in  the  Jour- 
nal Asiatique,  torn,  ii.,  p.  267,  et  seq.,  a 
paper  of  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  entitled  Des 
Monnaies  des  Khalifes  avant  PAn  76  de 
rH6gire.  See  also  the  translation  of  a 
German  paper  on  the  Arabic  medals  of  the 
C^osroes,  by  M.  Fraehn,  in  the  same  Jour- 
nal Aaiatiane,  torn,  iv.,  n.  331-347.  St. 
Martin,  vol.  zii.,  p.  19. — ^M. 

P.  463. — t  Compare,  on  the  introduction 
of  the  Arabic  numerals,  Hallam's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe,  p.  160, 
note,  and  the  authon  quoted  therein. — M. 

P.  464. — *  Compare  pa^e  462.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  Gibbon  should  thus  contradict 
himself  in  a  few  pages.  By  his  own  account 
this  was  the  second  time.^-M. 


P.  464. — t  The  account  of  this  siege  in 
the  Tsiikh  Tebry  is  a  very  unfavourable 
specimen  of  Asiatic  history,  full  of  absurd 
fables,  and  written  with  total  ignorance  of 
the  circumstsnces  of  time  and  place.  Price, 
vol.  i.,  p.  498.— M. 

P.  464.—$  The  Tarikh  Tebiy  ascribes 
the  death  of  Soliman  to  a  pleuri^.  The 
same  gross  gluttony  in  which  Soliman  in- 
dulged, though  not  fatal  to  the  life,  inter- 
fered with  the  military  duties,  of  his  brother 
Moslemah.     Price,  vol.  i.,  p.  611. — M. 

P.  466. — *  Major  Price's  estimate  of 
Omar*s  character  is  much  more  favourable. 
Among  a  race  of  sanguinary  tyrants,  Omar 
was  just  and  humane.  His  virtues  as  weU 
as  his  bigotry  were  active. — M. 

p.  466.— t  The  Tarikh  Tebiy  embel- 
lishes the  retreat  of  Moslemah  with  some 
extraordinary  and  incredible  circumstances. 
Price,  p.  614.— M. 

P.  466. — *  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Syr- 
ian historian  Michel  gives  the  name  of  naph- 
tha to  the  newly-invented  Greek  fire,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  this  substance  form- 
ed the  base  of  the  destructive  compound. 
St.  Martin,  torn,  xi.,  p.  420.— M. 

p.  471.—*  He  is  called  Abdullah  or  Abul 
Abbas  in  the  Tarikh  Tebry.  Price,  vol.  i., 
p.  600.  Saffah  or  Saffauh  (the  sanguinary) 
was  a  name  which  he  acquired  Stei  his 
bloody  reign,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1. — M. 

p.  478.—*  Mr.  WheweU  (Hist,  of  In- 
ductive Sciences,  vol.  i.,  p.  336)  rejects  the 
claim  of  the  Arabians  as  inventon  of  the 
science  of  chymistry.  **  The  formation  and 
realization  of  th^  notions  of  analysis  and 
afiinity  were  important  steps  inchymical  sci- 
ence ;  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  endeavour 
to  show,  it  remained  for  the  chymists  of  Eu- 
rope to  make  at  a  much  later  period.*' — ^M. 

P.  488. — *  Compare  Von  Hammer,  Ge»- 
chichte  der  Assassinen,  p.  44,  &c. — ^M. 

P.  491.—*  The  Acroases  of  Theodoras, 
de  expugnatione  Cretn,  miserable  iambics, 
relate  the  whole  campaign.  Whoever 
would  fairly  estimate  the  merit  of  the  poet- 
ic deacon,  mav  read  the  description  of  the 
slinging  a  jackass  into  the  famishing  city. 
The  poet  is  in  a  transport  at  the  wit  of  the 
^neral,  and  revels  in  all  the  luxury  of  an- 
tithesis. Theodori  Acroases,  lib.  iii.,  172, 
in  Niebuhr*s  Byzant.  Hist. — M. 

P.  493.—*  The  whole  original  work  of 
Leo  the  Deacon  has  been  published  by  Has*, 
and  is  inserted  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
Byzantine  historians.  M.  Lassen  has  ad- 
ded to  the  Arabian  authorities  of  this  period 
some  extracts  from  Kemaleddm's  account 
of  the  treaty  for  the  surrender  of  Aleppo.— 
M 
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